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DEDICATION 


TO 

THE  RIGHT  HON.  EDMUND  BURKE. 

8i«, 

Too  will  be  surprised  to  see  your  name  at  the  head  of  this  address ;  but  1  flatter 
myself  that  the  liberty  which  I  take,  in  violation  of  all  preliminary  forms,  will  not 
require  an  apology.  As  soon  as  I  had  finished  a  long  and  laborious  work,  with  the 
ambition  of  adding  to  English  literature  (what  seemed  to  be  much  wanted)  a 
translation  of  a  great  historian,  it  was  natural  that  I  should  look  round  for  a 
person  of  genius  and  learning,  from  whose  candour  I  can  promise  myself  a  just, 
bat  mild,  decision.  This,  Sir,  was  the  practice  in  ancient  times,  when  the  republic 
of  letters  was  considered  as  an  honourable  community,  and  the  several  members 
addressed  their  works  to  one  another  with  a  spirit  of  freedom  and  integrity,  till 
the  manners  underwent  a  change,  and,  adulation  diffusing  its  baneful  influence, 
dedication  became  another  word  for  servile  flattery. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  conform  to  the  modern  practice ;  but,  though  I  know  what 
a  small,  if  any,  portion  of  ancient  genius  has  fallen  to  my  lot,  I  claim  the  privilege  of 
imitating  the  disinterested  manners  of  a  liberal  age.  I  beg  leave  to  dedicate  my 
labours  to  the  person  whose  talents  I  have  long  admired ;  to  the  man  whom  I  saw 
many  vears  ago  coming  forth  from  the  school  of  Q,uintilian,  impressed  with  the  great 
principle  of  that  consummate  master,  ne  ftUurum  guidem  orator  em,  nisi  bonum 
virum.  In  the  part  which  you  have  acted  on  the  great  stage  of  public  business,  the 
effect  of  that  principle  has  been  seen  and  acknowledged ;  but  in  no  instance  with 
aach  distinguished  lustre,  as  when  we  saw  you,  on  a  late  occasion,  with  a  patriot 
spirit,  standing  forth  the  champion  of  TVuth,  of  your  country,  and  the  British 
constitution. 


•Per  otetantaa  caienrma 


Rzplicuit  SIM  Tictor 

The  regicides  of  France  had  the  vanity  to  ofier  their  new  lights  and  wild 
metaphysics  to  a  people  who  have  understood  and  cherished  civil  liberty  from  the 
invasion  of  Julius  Csesar  to  the  present  hour ;  but  your  penetrating  eye  pervaded 
the  whde,  and,  in  one  book,  demonstrated,  that  so  far  from  being  objects  of  imitation* 
the  new  politicians  of  France  were  no  better  than  Architects  of  RmN.  The 
Priends  of  the  People  in  that  country  have  been  for  years  employed  in  proving, 
by  all  their  acts  and  decrees,  the  truth  of  your  reasoning ;  they  have  been,  I  may 
way,  writing  Notes  on  your  book,  and  the  Commentary  has  been  fhtally  too  oflen 
written  in  blood. 


iv  DEDICATION. 

It  is  now  acknowledged,  Sir,  that  your  early  vigilance,  your  zeal  and  ardou 
have  hindered  this  country  irom  being  made  a  theatre  of  rapine,  blood,  ac 
massacre.  To  whom  can  Tacitus,  the  great  statesman  of  his  time,  be  so  proper! 
addressed,  as  to  him  whose  writings  have  saved  his  country?  Scenes  of  horroi 
like  those  which  you  have  described,  were  acted  at  Rome,  and  Tacitue  hs 
painted  them  in  colours  equal  to  your  own.  He  has  shown  a  frantic  people,  unde 
the  praetorian  bands,  and  the  German  legions,  fighting  for  anarchy,  not  for  civ 
government. 

Though  it  is  not  for  me  to  tell  you.  Sir,  what  is  to  be  found  in  Tacitus,  I  beg  leav 
to  observe,  that  in  these  volumes  there  are  three  tracts  of  great  importance.  I 
the  Manners  of  the  Germans,  we  have  the  origin  of  that  constitution  which  yo 
have  so  ably  defended :  in  the  Life  of  Agricola,  we  see  that  holy  flame  of  libert 
which  has  been  for  ages  the  glory  of  Englishmen,  and  the  wonder  of  foreign  natione 
The  Dialogue  concerning  Oratory  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  pieces  tha 
have  come  down  to  us  from  cuitiquity.  Those  three  tracts  have  been  alway 
admired,  and  have  now,  in  a  great  measure,  occasioned  this  address ;  for,  to  speaJ 
my  mind  with  fVeedom,  if  I  knew  a  man  in  the  kingdom  who  understands  those 
subjects  better  than  yourself,  I  should  have  spared  you  the  trouble  of  thii 
Dedication. 

I  have  the  honour  to  subscribe  myself, 

Sir, 

Your  most  faithful 

And  most  humble  servant, 

ARTHUR  MURPHY. 


HABiMSRBMrrH  Terbacb 
May  6fA,  1793. 
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ANNALS   OF  TACITUS. 


BOOK  I. 


I.  Tkk  fint  fonn  of  goyernment  that  prevailed 
at  Emu  was  monaichj.^  Liberty  and  the  cod- 
satohip  wcie  established  bj  Lueias  Junius  Brutus. 
XKctaton  were  created  in  sudden  emergencies 
obIj.   The  jnrisdictipn  of  the  decemvirs  did  not 


1  la  this  Introduction,  Tacitus  gives  us  a  compendlotts 
view  of  the  B4iaiui  gOTemmenl  la  all  ha  various  forms, 
tad  awry  deviation  fimn  Its  first  principles,  from  the 
faiBdatioB  of  the  chj  to  the  establishment  of  the  Cwaars. 
The  nveral  forms  were  as  follows : 

L  The  regal  goremment,  which  lasted,  under  seven 
ssrcesrtve  kings,  about  two  hundred  and  forty  years, 
and  ended  at  laat  by  the  expulsion  of  Tarquln. 

IL  The  conaulAip,  and  |he  republican  government 
eeriMlshed  by  Bruiu%  A.  U.C.  245;  before  the  Christian 
wrmSOB. 

QL  The  supreme  authority  of  the  dictator,  created  in 
prtsriag  exigencies,  and  for  a  limhed  time.  This  olBce 
was  first  Institnled,  according  to  Livy,  A.  U.  C.  2B3. 

IT.  The  decemvirs  appointed  to  frame  a  body  of  laws. 
They  were  the  only  magistrates.  The  government, 
vhkh  was  transferred  from  kings  to  consuls,  was  now 
vMed  in  the  decemvirs.  Their  code  of  laws  was  finish- 
ed whhin  two  years.  It  was  called  the  TwsLva  Tablus. 
The  welUkoown  tjranny  of  Applns  brought  upon  them 
iheoauDMof  theTanTABftviMS.  Their  magistracy  end- 
edAU.C.a06. 

T.  The  militaiy  tribunes,  In  a  violent  contention  be- 
tween  the  patricians  and  conunonallj,  invested  with  the 
authority  of  the  consuls,  and  exercising  all  the  ftinctions 
of  these  two  magistrates,  A  V.  C.  310.  In  the  following 
year  the  consular  govemment  was  once  more  restored. 

TL  The  usurpations  of  Cinna,  A  U.  C.  fifiT. 

▼n.  The  domination  of  SylU ;  who  assumed  the  power 
of  didaior,  A  U.  C.  Sf%  and  continued  in  that  station 
lUl  the  year  9S,  when  he  made  a  voluntary  abdication, 
and  retired  to  lead  the  life  of  a  private  citizen. 

Tin.  The  triumvirate  of  Pompey,  Crassus,  and  Julhis 
r,  A  0.  C.  609.   This  was  a  faction,  not  a  legal  iiw 


EL  C»nar  perpetual  dictator,  A  IT.  C.  706. 

X.  The  triumvirate  of  Antony,  Lepidus,  and  Augustus, 

Au.c.ni. 

XL  The  supreme  power  vested  In  Augustus,  A  U.  C. 
nt  Bach  were  the  various  changes  of  government 
which  Tacitus  has  enumerated  with  his  usual  compre- 
bensive  brevity.  Each  of  them  forms  an  important  aire, 
and  all  well  developed,  would  furnish  a  complete  poll- 
Heal  hiebny  of  Rome. 


extend  beyond  two  yean;  and  the  consular 
authority  of  the  military  tribunes  soon  expired. 
The  domination  of  Cinna  ended  in  a  short 
time ;  and  that  of  Sylla  was  not  of  long  dun^ 
tion.  From  Pompey  and  Crassus,  the  whole 
power  of  the  state  devolved  to  Julius  Csesar,  and, 
after  the  struggle  with  Lepidus  and  Antony, 
centered  in  Augustus ;  who,  under  the  mild  and 
well-known  title  of  s  Pukcb  of  thx  Sutati, 
took  upon  him  the  management  of  the  common- 
wealth, enfeebled  as  it  was  by  an  exhausting 
series  of  civil  wars.  But  the  memorable  trans- 
itions of  tiie  old  republic,  as  well  in  her  day  of 
adversity,  as  in  the  tide  of  success,  have  been 
recorded  by  writers  of  splendid  genius.  £ven  in 
the  time  of  Augustus  there  flourished  a  race  of 
authors,  from  whose  abilities  that  period  might 
have  received  ample  justice ;  but  the  spirit  of 
adulation  growing  epidemic,  the  dignity  of  the 
historic  character  was  lost.  What  has  been 
transmitted  to  us  concerning  Tiberius,  Caligula, 
Claudius,  and  Nero,  cannot  be  received  without 
great  mistrust  During  the  lives  of  those  em- 
perors, fear  suppressed  or  disfigured  the  truths 
and  after  their  deaths,  recent  feelings  gave  an 
edge  to  resentment  For  this  reason,  it  is  my 
intention  shortly  to  state  some  particulars  relat- 


2  The  original  says  simply  under  the  name  of  prince, 
meaning  prwice  qf  the  unaU ;  a  title  well  known  hi  the 
time  of  the  old  republic,  and  always  given  to  the  senator 
whose  name  stood  first  on  the  censor's  roll.  When  the 
consul  called  upon  the  fkthers  for  their  opinions,  he  be- 
gan with  the  Prinobps  Sbkatvs.  Under  that  constitu- 
tional name  Augustus  seemed  rather  to  accept  than  to  ar* 
rogate  to  himself  the  management  of  the  state.  Tacitus 
says  afterwards,  section  iv.  that  the  government  was 
neither  settled  under  a  monarch  nor  a  dictator,  but  un- 
der the  title  of  prince.  Ncn  regno,  tuque  dietatura,  aed 
prmripia  nomine  eontUtutam  rempublieam.  Augustus 
understood  the  policy  of  not  assuming  invidious  titles  In 
the  outset  of  his  reign ;  but  it  was  owing  to  him  that,  in 
process  of  time,  the  word  prineepe  no  longer  signified 
fnince  qf  the  eenate,  but.  In  the  modern  accepiaUoni 
the  supreme  ruler  of  the  state. 
A 
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ing  to  AugustiUf  chiefly  tewtzds  the  close  of  his 
life  s  and  thence  to  follow  downward  the  thread 
of  my  narration  through  the  reigns  of  Tiberius 
and  his  three  immediate  'successors,  free  from 
animosity  and  partial  affection,  with  the  candour 
of  a  man  who  has  no  raotiyes,  either  of  love  or 
hatred,  to  warp  his  integrity. 

IL  The  fate  of  Brutus  and  Cassius  i  being  de- 
cided, the  conmionwealth  had  no  longer  an  army 
engaged  in  the  cause  of  public  liberty.  The 
younger  Pompey  received  a  total  overthrow  on 
the  coast  of  Sicily;  Lepidus  was  deprived  of 
his  legions  i  and  Mark  Antony  fell  on  his  own 
sword.  In  that  situation  the  partisans  of  Julius 
Cesar  had  no  leader  but  Octavius,who  laid  aside 
the  invidious  title  of  Triumvir,  content  with  the 
more  popular  name  of  Consul,  and  with  the  tri- 
bunltians  power,  which  he  professed  to  assume 
for  the  protection  of  the  people.  In  a  little  time, 
when  be  had  allured  to  his  interest  the  soldiery 
by  a  profusion  of  largesses,  the  people  by  dis- 
tributions of  com,  and  the  minds  of  men  in  gene- 
ral by  the  sweets  of  peace,  his  views  grew  more 


1  Brutus  and  Cassius,  after  their  defeat  at  the  battle  of 
Philippi,  despatched  themselves,  A.  U.  C.  712,  having 
both  resolved  before  the  engagement,  that,  if  they  did 
not  conquer,  they  would  have  nothing  to  fear  tnm  their 
enemies.  Plutarch,  Life  of  Brutus.  They  were  the  two 
last  Roman  patriots,  and  public  liberty  died  with  them. 
Sezlua  Pompeius,  the  son  of  Pompey  the  Great,  was  de- 
feated by  Agripiia  in  a  naval  engagement  on  the  coast  of 
Sicily.  He  fled  into  Asia,  and  was  there  put  to  death, 
A.  U.  C.  71d.  Florus,  lib.  tv.  cap.  a  Veil.  Paterc.  lib.  ii. 
cap.  Tit  ^  Lepidus  was  at  the  head  of  twenty  legions, 
but  was  dismantled  of  his  power  by  the  policy  of  Au- 
gustus.  Marie  Antony  died  a  voluntary  death. 

2  The  office  of  tribune  of  the  people  originated  in  the 
following  manner:  The  inferior  citizens  made  a  seces- 
sion to  the  Mttu  SaetTf  A  U.  G.  259,  and  refused  to  re- 
turn till  they  were  allowed  to  chooae  magistrates  of 
their  own.   The  number  at  first  waa  two ;  in  the  year  of 
Borne  283,  five  were  chosen ;  and  in  297,  ten.   By  their 
inUrceuion  in  any  business  they  could  stop  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  senate,  and  all  the  magistrates.    In  process 
of  time  their  authority  was  held  to  be  sacred.   No  man 
could  presume  to  interrupt  them  in  their  harangues, 
and  they  could  command  all  to  be  silent.   Tlicy  could 
stop  all  legislation,  and  also  the  execution  of  the  laws. 
A  new  form  was  thus  introduced  into  the  constitution, 
which  threw  the  weight  into  the  democratic  scale ;  and 
this  extraordinary  power,  Cicero  says,  saved  the  repub- 
lic ;  because,  in  Uie  hands  of  a  turbulent  multitude,  it 
would  have  been  nothing  but  uproar  and  confusion. 
The  tribunes,  however,  could  at  their  pleasure  control 
the  other  magistrates,  and  that  was  the  popular  title 
which  Augustus  assumed.   It  gave  him,  under  a  repub- 
lican name,  the  whole  force  and  energy  of  the  govern- 
ment.  He  knew  the  art  of  distinguishing  tyranny  under 
constitutional  forms.   Arcanum  novi  stojus,  imago  an- 
Uqui,   TacKuft  says  In  another  place,  that  Augustus, 
under  that  artful  disguise,  found  the  way  without  the 
name  of  king  or  dictaUfr„  to  make  himself  superior 
to  the  legislative  and  the  executive  powers  of  the  com- 
monwealth.  Jd  aummifcutigii  voaUndum  Augtutua 
rtperit,  n«  Baou  omI  DioTAToais  nomen  aimmeret^  ac- 
tamen  appMoHone  dUqua  cmUra  imperia  pntemineret. 
—Annals,  book  111.  i.  66. 


aspiring.     By  degrees,  and  almost  imperceptibly, 
he  drew  into  his  own  hands  the  authority  of  the 
senate,  the  functions  of  the  magistrates,  and  the 
administration  of  the  laws.     To  these  encroach- 
ments no  opposition  was  made.     The  true  re- 
publican had  perished,  either  in  the  field  of  bat- 
tle, or  by   the  rigotir  of  proscriptions;   of  the 
remaining^ nobility,  the  leading  men  were  raised 
to  wealth  and  honours,  in  proportion  to  the  alac- 
rity with  which  they  courted  the  yoke ;  and  all 
who  in  the  distraction  of  the  times  had  risen  to 
affluence,  preferred  immediate  ease  and  safety  to 
the  danger  of  contending  for  ancient  freedora. 
The  provinces  acquiesced  under  the  nevr  estab- 
lishment, weary  of  the  mixed  authority  of  the 
senate  and  people ;  a  mode  of  government  long 
distracted  by  contentions  among  the  great,  and 
in  the  end  rendered  intolerable  by  the  avarice  of 
public  magistrates  {  while  the  laws  afforded  a 
feeble  remedy,  disturbed  by  violence,  defeated 
by  intrigue,  and  undermined  by  bribery  and  cor- 
ruption. 

III.  In  this  state  of  affhirs,  Augustus  select- 
ed Claudius  Marcellus  and  Marcus  Agrippa,  to 
prop  and  strengthen  his  administration.     The 
former,  who  was  his  sister's  son,>  and  still  a 
youth,  he  raised  to  the  dignity  of  pontiff  and 
ssdile ;  on  the  latter,  by  his  birth  obscure,  but 
eminent  for  military  talents,  and  the  companion 
of  all  his  victories,  he  conferred  the  honour  of 
two  successive  consulships ;  and  in  a  short  time 
after,  upon  the  untimely  death*  of  Marcellus, 
chose  him  for  his  son-in-law.     Tiberius  Nero 
and  Claudius  Drusus,  the  sons  of  his  wife  Livia, 
were  adorned  with  the  title  of  IxpujltoXjS 
though  the  succession  in  the  house  of  Augustus 
was  at  the  time  well  secured  by  other  branches 
of  the  house  of  Cesar.     He  had  already  adopt- 
ed into  the  imperial  family  Caius  and  Lucius,  the 
two  sons  of  Agrippa ;  and  to  see  them  even  be- 
fore they  had  put  on  the  manly  gown,  considered 
as  princes  o£  the  Roman  youth,  and  marked  out 
as  future  consuls,  was  his  ardent  desire ;  though, 
for  political  reasons,  he  chose  to  disguise  his 
sentiments.     To  obtain  those  honours  for  his 


3  Octavia  was  the  sister  of  Augustus.  For  more  of 
her  see  Genealogical  Table  of  the  Cssars,  No.  16.  For 
Marcellus,  see  ibidem^  No.  18. 

4  For  Julia,  the  daughter  of  Augustus,  married  first  to 
Marcellus  and  afterwards  to  Agrippa,  «(^  the  Genealo- 
gical Table,  No.  46w   For  Agrippa,  see  No.  47. 

5  An  account  of  Livia  and  her  first  husband  is  given 
in  the  Genealogical  Table,  No.  66.  For  Drusus,  see  No. 
79 ;  and  Titnrius,  No.  68.  The  title  of  in^)eraUir  implied 
no  more  than  the  commander  of  an  army.  It  was  ueually 
given  by  the  soldiers  in  their  camp,  or  in  the  field  after 
a  victory,  to  the  general  whom  they  approved.  Augus- 
tus, and  the  following  emperors,  granted  the  name  to 
their  iavourites  as  an  honourable  distinction.  Tiberius 
reserved  it  for  the  emperor  only.  See  Annali,  book  iii. 
s.  74.  Being  always,  with  other  titles,  annexed  to  the 
imperial  dignity,  it  served,  at  length,  to  convey  the  idea 
now  understood  by  the  word  EjirsBoa. 
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(Maafy  was  the  wish  of  his  heart}  while, under 
t  ^w  of  eoj  reinctanee,  he  seemed  to  reject 
tbctt.  Agrippo  deperted  this  life ;  and  in  a  short 
lime  sfter  his  two  sons  were  ent  off }  Lucius 
Cnar<  on  his  road  to  join  the  army  in  Spain  ) 
•ad  Cains  on  hb  ictum  fwrn  ArmenU,  where  he 
kU  rsccircd  a  wound  that  impaired  his  health. 
Whether  thcjr  died  by  their  own  premature  fate, 
or  the  machinations  of  their  step-mother  Liyia, 
is  to  this  daj  problematical.  Drusus  had  paid 
his  deht  to  nature,  leaving  Tiberius  the  only 
•urriTing  son-in-law  of  the  emperor.  The  cur- 
rent of  eoort  favour  was  now  directed  that  way. 
He  was  adopted  by  Augustus,  declared  his  col- 
league in  the  goTemment,  his  associate  in  the 
txibonitian  power,  and  shown  as  the  rising  sun 
to  the  army ;  not  as  before,  by  the  secret  arts 
of  Una,  but  with  her  open  and  avowed  direc- 
tion. Augustus  was  noW  in  the  decline  of  life, 
•ad  Livta  had  gained  unbounded  influence  over 
kit  aActioos.  By  her  contrivojice  Agrippa 
Posthomns,'  the  only  surviving  grdhdson  of  the 
cnpeior,  was  banished  to  the  isle  of  Planasia.o 
la  pfiise  of  this  young  man  much  cannot  be 
wA:  he  was  a  strange^  to  the  liberal  arts,  un- 
eoatb,  unfonned,  and  stupidly  valuing  himself 
•■  his  bodily  strength  t  yet  free  from  vice,  or 
the  imputation  of  crime. 

At  this  time  G«rmanicus,  the  immediate  de- 
sccadsnt  of  Drusus,  was  appointed  to  the  com- 
■aaad  of  eight  legions  on  the  Rhine.  By  the 
CBpeior^  directkm  Tiberius  adopted  him  as  his 
ion,  tho^  he  had  then  issue  of  his  own  •  giow- 
iag  up  to  nmahood.  The  policy,  no  doubt,  was 
to  guard  the  succession  with  additional  securi- 
tits.  Augustus,  in  that  juncture,  had  no  war 
upon  Us  hands,  that  in  Germany  excepted ; 
vlueh  was  catri^  on,  not  with  a  view  to  exten- 
sion of  empire,  or  any  solid  advantage,  but  solely 
to  expiate  the  disgrace  incurred  by  the  loss 
of  Taiusi*  and  his  legions.  A  perfect  calm  pre- 
ntled  at  Rome  t  the  magistrates  retained  their 
•adent  names  $  the  younger  part  of  the  commu- 
luty  were  bom  since  the  battle  of  Actium,"  and 

S  Ckiasaad  Lucius  were  the  sons  of  Agrippa  by  Joliai 
ihe  daaiihlcr  of  Augustus.  Soe  OeoMtlogical  Table,  No. 
IS  ud  ^  The  Boman  law  made  no  diflerence  between 
•dofRion  and  natural  filiation;  eonaequeotly  the  two 
»ins  of  Agrippa,  being  adopted  by  Augustus,  became 
fwt  of  the  Cssftnaa  iunily. 

7  Agr^jpa  Fosthumos,  ao  called  because  be  was  bom 
after  Us  hthttTB  death.  See  Genealogical  Table,  No.  SO. 

9  For  dM  island  of  Planasia,  see  the  Geographical 
Table. 

9  Tiberios  had  a  son,  named  Drusus,  by  his  first  wife 
Vlpsuda  Agrfppina,  the  dai^ter  of  M.  Agrippa.  See 
the  (kaaalofical  Table  of  the  Csaars,  No.  70.  Drusus 
aasafterwaida  citt  off  lij  Sejanus.  See  Annals,  book 
ir.aA 

10  The  aian^Uer  of  Yams,  and  his  three  legions,  was 
A  U.  C.  7V>  See  an  accounl  of  it  in  Suetonius,  in 
A<«  a.  S.  TelleittS  Paterculus,  Ub^  U.  a .  117 ;  and  also 
in  (his  book,  s.  18,60,61. 

U  The  battle  of  Actlum  was  A.  T7.  C.  733.  For  Ac- 
i^sw  Ihe  OeogiafiUcal  Thble. 


the  old  during  the  dvil  wars ;  how  many  w«rt 
then  living,  who  had  seen  the  conatitution  of 
their  coimtiy? 

IV.  The  government  thus  overthrown,  no- 
thing remained  of  ancient  manners,  or  ancient 
spirit  Of  independence,  or  the  equal  condition  u 
of  Roman  citizens,  no  trace  was  left.  All  ranks 
submitted  to  the  will  of  the  prince,  little  solici- 
tous about  the  present  hour  t  while  Augustus, 
in  the  vigour  of  health,  maintained  at  once  his 
own  dignity,  the  honour  of  his  house,  and  the 
public  tranquillity.  In  process  of  time,  when^ 
worn  with  age,  and  failing  under  bodily  infirmi- 
ties, he  teemed  to  approach  the  last  act,  a  new 
scene  presented  itself  to  the  hopes  of  men.  Some 
amused  themselves  with  ideas  of  ancient  liberty, 
many  dreaded  the  horrors  of  a  civil  war,  and 
others  wished  for  public  commotion  { the  greater 
part  discussed,  with  a  variety  of  opinions,  the 
character  of  the  new  masters  at  that  moment  im- 
pending over  the  state.  **  Agrippa  was  rude  and 
savage ;  disgrace  added  to  his  natural  ferocity  | 
and,  in  point  of  age  and  experience,  he  was  by 
no  means  equal  to  the  weight  of  empire.  Tibe- 
rius was  matured  by  years ;  he  had  gained  repu- 
tation in  war :  but  the  pride  of  the  Claudian  u  fa- 
mily was  inveterate  in  his  nature,  and  his  inbred 
cruelty,  however  suppressed  with  art,  announced 
itself  in  various  shapes.  Trained  up  in  the  im- 
perial house,  in  the  very  bosom  of  despotism,  he 
had  been  inured  from  his  youth  to  the  pomp  and 
pride  of  consulships  and  triumphs.  During  the 
years  which  he  passed  in  a  seeming  retreat,  but 
real  exile,  in  the  isle  of  Rhodes,i4  he  meditated 
nothing  so  much  as  plans  of  future  vengeance, 
clandestine  pleasures,  and  the  arts  of  dissimula- 
tion." To  these  reflections  the  public  added 
their  dread  of  a  mother  raging  with  all  the  im- 
potence of  female  ambition:  a  whole  people,  they 
said,  were  to  be  enslaved  by  a  woman,  and  two 
young  men,u  who  In  the  beginning  would  hang 
heavy  on  the  state,  and  in  the  end  distract  and 
rend  it  to  pieces  by  their  own  dissensions. 

y.  While  these  and  other  observations  of  a 
similar  nature  employed  the  public  mind,  the 
health  of  Augustus  declined  apace.  The  wick- 
edness of  his  wife  was  not  supposed  to  remain 
inactive.  A  rumour  prevailed,  that  Augustus 
had  gone  a  few  months  before,  in  a  private  man- 


13  By  the  equal  condition  of  Roman  cltlsens  we  are 
not  to  underaUud  tjuality  if  rotUtM^  which  nevar  did 
and  never  can  subsist  in  any  age  or  country.  Theaqosl 
condition  of  the  people  conaisted  in  their  liaring  a  voice 
Id  the  making  of  laws,  in  all  questions  about  war  and 
peace,  and  in  all  aflkirs  of  moment 

13  The  pride  of  the  Claudian  family,  fWrni  which  Tibe- 
rius was  descended  both  bjr  the  paternal  and  the  mater- 
nal line,  Is  painted  Ibrth  in  lively  colours  by  Snelonhi% 
hi  Tib.  s.  1  and  2. 

14  For  an  account  of  Tiberius  in  the  Islo  of  Rhodes, 
see  SooL  In  Tib.  a  10, 11,  \% 

16  Drusus  (the  son  of  Tiberius)  and  Germanlcus,  who 
at  that  Ume,  commanded  the  legions  on  the  Rhine. 
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ner,  with  ft  teleet  ptrty',  and  Fsbius  Maximus, 
bis  confidential  friend,  to  the  island  of  Planasia, 
on  a  visit  to  A^ppa.  The  meeting  was  said 
to  be  of  the  tenderest  nature:  tears  were  shed 
by  both,  and  a  scene  of  mntual  affection  followed. 
From  that  interview  hopes  were  conceived,  that 
the  young  prince  would  be  once  more  restored 
to  the  favour  and  protection  of  his  grandfather. 
The  secret  soon  transpired:  Fabius  communi- 
cated the  whole  to  his  wife  Marcia,  and  by  her  it 
was  conveyed  to  Livia.  Augustus  knew  that  he 
had  been  betrayed.  Maximus  died  soon  after, 
perhaps,  by  his  own  hand :  but  of  that  nothing 
can  be  said  with  certainty.  At  his  funeral  Mar- 
cia was  heard,  in  the  vehemence  of  distress  and 
sorrow,  to  accuse  herself  of  being  accessary  to 
the  death  of  her  husband.  However  that  may 
be,  Tiberius  had  scarcely  set  foot  in  Illjrricum, 
when  he  received  despatches  from  his  mother, 
requiring  his  inunediate  presoice.  He  arrived 
at  Nola:  but  whether  Augustus  was  still  living, 
or  had  breathed  his  last,  must  be  left  in  doubt. 
By  Livia's  order  the  palace  and  all  the  avenues 
were  closely  guarded :  favourable  accounts  were 
issued  from  time  to  time ;  and  with  that  artifice 
mankind  was  amused,  till  all  proper  measures 
were  concerted.  At  length  the  same  report  that 
announced  the  death  of  Augustus,  proclaimed 
Tiberius  in  possession  of  the  supreme  power. 

VI.  The  first  exploit  of  the  new  reign  [A. 
U.  C.  767.  A.  D.  14.]  was  the  murder  of  Agrip- 
pa  Posthumus.  A  centurion  of  undaunted  reso- 
lution attacked  him  by  surprise.  Though  un- 
provided with  arms,  the  young  man  did  not 
easily  yield:  he  fell  after  a  stout  resistance. 
Of  this  event  Tiberius  made  no  report  to  the 
senate,  content  with  hinting  a  pretended  order  of 
his  deceased  father,  by  which  the  centurion, 
chaiged  with  the  custody  of  Agrippa's  person,  was 
commanded  to  dispatch  him,  as  soon  as  the  empe- 
ror breathed  his  last  Augustus,  it  is  true,  had 
arraigned  the  character  and  conduct  of  the  young 
man  in  terms  of  asperity  ;  he  had  even  banish- 
ed him  by  a  decree  of  the  senate :  but  it  is 
equally  true,  that  he  never  imbrued  his  hands  in 
the  blood  of  his  kindred ;  nor  is  it  probable  that, 
for  the  security  of  a  step-son,  he  would  have 
doomed  to  death  a  descendant  from  himself.  The 
stronger  presumption  is,  that  Tiberius  and  Livia, 
the  fonner  impelled  by  his  dread  of  a  rival,  and 
the  latter  by  the  malice  of  a  step-mother,  were 
accomplices  in  the  murder.  When  the  assassin, 
in  the  military  phrase,  reported  to  Tiberius,  that 
what  he  had  given  in  orders  was  duly  executed, 
the  reply  of  the  new  emperor  was,  that  he  had 
given  no  such  orders,  and  for  what  was  done  the 
centurion  must  answer  before  the  senate. 

A  disavowal  so  very  extraordinary  gave  the 
alarm  to  >  Sallustius  Crispus,  a  minister  then  in 


1  He  was  grand  nephew  to  Sallust,  the  great  historian. 
See  Annals,  book  iiL  s.  30.  If  he  disclosed  the  secret, 


favour,  and  trusted  with  the  secrets  of  the  com 
The  warrant  for  the  execution  had  passed  throu| 
his  hands.  He  dreaded  a  public  exajninatioi 
well  aware  that,  whether  he  disclosed  the  trut! 
or  attempted  to  disguise  it,  his  own  danger  woul 
in  either  case,  be  precisely  the  same.  To  'waj 
off  the  blow,  he  remonstrated  to  Livia,  that  tli 
secret  counsels  of  the  imperial  family,  the  coii 
duct  of  ministers,  and  the  actions  of  the  centu 
lions,  ought  to  be  veiled  from  the  public  eyi 
By  referring  too  much  to  the  senate,  the  princ 
would  weaken  his  own  authority:  that  mei 
should  be  accountable  to  the  sovereign  only,  wa 
a  branch  of  the  imperial  prerogative;  and  i 
Tiberius  departed  from  it,  he  ceased  to  reign. 

YII.  At  Rome,  in  the  meantime,  all  thingi 
tended  to  a  state  of  abject  servitude.  Consuls 
senators,  and  Roman  knights  contended  witl 
emulation,  who  shottld  be  thq  most  willing  slaves 
The  higher  each  person's  rank,  the  more  he 
struggled  for  the  foremost  place  in  bondage.  All 
appeared  witti  a  studied  countenance.  An  aii 
of  gaiety  might  dishonour  the  memory  of  Au- 
gustus, and  sadness  would  ill  befit  the  opening 
of  a  new  reign.  A  motley  farce  was  acted  i 
and  grief  and  joy,  distress  and  flattery,  succeed- 
ing by  turns,  were  curiously  mixed  and  blended. 
The  oath  of  9  fidelity  to  Tiberius  was  taken 
first  by  the  two  consuls,  Sextus  Pompeius  and 
Sextus  Apuleius,  and  by  them  administered  to 
Seius  Strabo  and  Caius'  Turranius  $  the  former, 
prefect  of  the  pratorian  bands ;  the  latter,  con- 
troller of  the  com  and  public  stores.  Their 
example  was  followed  by  the  senate,  the  army, 
and  the  mass  of  the  people. 

To  make  every  thing  move  from  the  consuls, 
was  the  policy  of  Tiberius.  He  affected  the 
appearance  of  republican  principles,  as  if  the 
constitution  still  subsisted,  and  he  himself  had 
formed  no  design  to  destroy  it.  The  very  pro- 
clamation, by  which  he  convened  the  senate, 
professed  no  other  authority  than  that  of  the 
tribimitian  power  conferred  upon  him  by  Au- 
gustus. The  proclamation  itself  was  short,  and 
penned  in  modest  terms;  importing,  «that  the 


he  was  sure  to  incur  the  resentment  of  the  emperor ;  if 
he  concealed  it,  the  senate  might  condemn  him  for  the 
murder. 

2  There  were  two  forms  of  oaths;  onsi  when  they 
swore  by  the  name  of  the  prince ;  the  other,  when  thej 
bound  themselves  to  support  his  acts.  The  last  wa«  in 
troduced  by  Romulus,  and  is  called  by  tJIpian,  Lbx  Rb- 
oiA.  It  was  the  foundation  of  the  monarchy.  Juliui 
Csesar  renewed  it  to  support  his  own  ambition.— Suet 
in  Jul.  C»8.  s.  84  It  should  seeni,  from  wliat  Tacitus 
■ays,  that,  on  the  present  occasion,  they  swore  bjr  the 
name  not  the  acts  of  Tiberius.  The  laUer  oath  was 
voted  afterwards  by  the  senate,  but  Tiberius  opposed  iL 
This  book,  s.  72. 

3  Turranius  was  the  confidential  friend  of  Aogustus, 
and  by  him,  towards  the  latter  end  of  his  reign,  appoinu 
ed  prefect  of  com  and  grain ;  an  oflice  which  that  em 
peror  had  generally  kept  in  his  own  hands. 
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OF  TACITUS. 


of  the  meetiag  was,  to  decree  funeral 
kemoats  to  his  deceased  father )  as  to  himself,  he 
eoald  not  leare  the  bodj  { that  office  of  piety  was 
the  OBly  fvBction  that  he  presumed  to  exercise." 
This  was,  indeed,  the  language  of  moderation ; 
but  Augustus  was  no  sooner  dead,  than  he  as- 
suBDed  the  supreme  authority ;  in  his  character 
of  imperator,  he  took  upon  him  the  whole  mili- 
tary command ;  he  gave  the  word  to  the  preto- 
liaa*  guards;  sentinels  were  stationed  round 
the  palace ;  the  soldiers  appeared  under  arms  ; 
the  magnificence  of  a  court  was  seen  in  all  its 
forms ;  guards  attended  him  to  the  forum ;  guards 
conducted  him  to  the  senate-house ;  all  things 
announced  the'  sovereign.  Inhis  despatches  to  the 
anny,  he  was  already  the  successor  of  Augustus : 
he  spoke  the  style  and  language  of  a  recognised 
emperor,  without  reserve,  and  in  the  tone  of 
power,  equivocal  only  when  he  addressed  the 


The  €Kt  was,  Tiberius  dreaded  Germanicus. 
A  commander  in  chief,  who  had  so  many  legions 
under  his  direction,  who  had  formed  connectiiMis 
with  the  allies  of  Rome,  and  was  besides  the 
liol  of  the  people,  might  choose  to  seize  the 
government,  rather  than  linger  in  expectation. 
For  Uiis  reason  the  fathers  were  to  be  managed. 
There  was  at  the  bottom  another  motive :  if,  in 
appearance,  he  owed  bis  elevation,  not  to  the  in- 
tr^pwe  of  an  ambitious  mother,  or  the  adoption 
ef  a  superannuated  emperor,  but  to  the  voice  of 
the  people,  it  would  redound  more  to  his  glory. 
The  0|»ponunity  was  also  fair,  to  piy  into  the 
tonper  and  dispositions  of  the  leading  senators. 
The  event  showed  that  his  indecision  was  policy 
in  disguise.  He  noted  the  words  of  men,  he 
watched  their  looks ;  warped  every  circumstance 
into  »  crime  s  and,  hoarding  all  in  his  memory, 
gathered  rancour  for  a  future  day. 

Yin.  At  the  first  meeting  of  the  senate,  the 
luBcial  of  Augustus  was  the  only  subject  of 


4  In  cveiy  Roman  camp  the  general's  tent,  or  pavi- 
tfen,  wms  called  the  PajBToaicic,  because  the  ancient 
Lsttea  styled  all  their  ooounanders,  PajsToas.  Sclpio 
Afrkanne  imacd  a  pnetonam  etkori^  or  abody  of  select 

who  were  atatioDed  near  his  pavilion,  holding 
ID  readiness  to  attend  their  general  in  all 
emergencies.  In  the  time  of  Augustus  the  em* 
pnor's  tent  was  called  PajBToanrit  Auovstalb.  The 
■aaw  was  continued  by  his  successors ;  and  the  soldiers, 
who  forased  the  emperor's  body-guard,  were  called  the 
ftatatmn  coAorto,  under  the  command  of  an  officer, 
Insiitiit/ed  with  a  special  commission,  in  which  he  was 
■yled  PajtFSCTVa  Pkisroaii.  The  eoldiers  were  for 
soow  time  quartered  at  Rome,  till  Sejanue,  in  order  to 
Ibrward  his  own  dark  designs,  persuaded  Tiberius  to 
tirm  a  pswunian  camp  at  a  small  distance  from  the 
cky.   Annals,  book  iv.  s.  9. 

5  TU>ef1«s  appeared  with  the  same  external  pomp, 
and  all  the  honours  that  diatinguished  Augustus:  name- 
ly, the /aacee  wreathed  with  laurels,  a  train  of  lictors, 
and  whateirer  at  that  tizae  was  appropriated  to  Uie  em- 
peror.  The  purple,  and  the  diadem,  in  imhation  of 

monvrchy,  wore  introduced  st  a  later  period. 


debate.  The  emperor's  will  was  brought  foi^ 
ward  by  the*  vestal  virgins.  Tiberius  and 
Livia  were  declared  his  heirs.  The  latter  was 
adopted  into  the  Julian  family,  with  the  addition- 
al title  of  AireusTA.  His  grandchildren  and  their 
issue  were  next  in  succession ;  in  the  third  degree 
he  named  the  nobles  of  Rome ;  not  indeed  from 
motives  of  personal  regard,  for  the  greater  part 
had  been  for  a  long  time  obnoxious ;  but  a  be- 
quest so  generous  and  magnificent  might  gain 
the  applause  of  future  ages.  In  the  rest  of  his 
legacies  the  will  was  in  the  style  of  a  Roman 
citizen ;  if  we  except  the  clauses,  whereby  he 
gave  to  the  Roman  people  four  hundred  thousand 
great  sesterces,T  to  the  inferior  commonalty  five 


6  Suetonius  informs  us,  that  Augustus  made  his  will  a 
year  and  four  months  before  hie  death,  and  committed  it 
to  the  care  of  the  vestal  virgins.  Two4hirdsof  his  money, 
which  he  bad  taken  care  to  deposit  in  his  exchequer,  ho 
gave  to  Tiberius,  and  the  nst  to  Livia.  In  the  event  of 
their  death,  one^hird  was  to  go  to  Drusus,  the  son  of 
Tiberius ;  and  the  other  two4hird8  to  Germanicus  and 
his  three  sons.  If  they  did  not  surrive  him,  he  left  the 
whole  to  his  relations  and  friends. — Suet,  in  Aug.  s.  101. 

7  Soetoniua  seems  to  have  given  a  distinct  account  of 
these  several  legacies.  Tacitus  mentions  a  gross  sum  to 
the  nation,  and  the  populace ;  papuio  tt  piebi.  What 
was  given  to  the  former  was  of  course  carried  into  the 
public  treasury,  ttrarium ;  the  rest  was  distributed  to  the 
Inferior  citizens.  Suetonius  separates  the  two  legaciesi 
and  the  tratislator  has  ventured  to  follow  him.  Suetonius 
says  that  forty  millions  of  sesterces  were  bequeathed  to 
the  Roman  Fboplb  ;  to  each  of  the  tribes,  thlrty.fiva 
thousand  J  to  the  prsetorian  guards,  one  thousand  to 
each ;  to  the  city  cohorts,  five  htmdred ;  and  to  the  sol- 
diers  of  the  legions,  three  hundred  to  each.  He  fixed 
stated  times  for  the  payment  of  the  several  legacies,  de- 
claring, that  not  ^»ve  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of 
sesterces  would  go  to  his  heirs,  though  In  the  last  twen* 
ty  years  of  his  life  he  had  received  in  legacies  no  less 
than  fourteen  hundred  millions,  all  which,  besides  his 
own  paternal  eMate,  he  had  expended  on  the  public.-— 
Suet,  in  Aug.  s.  101. 

With  regard  to  the  Roman  coin,  the  translator  thinks 
pn^r  to  acknowledge,  that  ho  does  not  pretend  to  ac* 
curacy,  whenever  the  great  and  small  sesterces  occur 
in  the  original.  He  believes  that  the  feeder,  in  general, 
will  not  be  anxious  about  the  exact  valuation.  Ths 
curious  in  such  matters  are  referred  to  a  dissertation  on 
the  subject  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Belles 
Lettres,  vol.  zxviii.  4to  edit.  He  will  there  find  that 
$e§ieriitu  nummua  was  a  piece  of  money  worth  about 
four  sols  of  French  money ;  and  aeatertiumpqndua  about 
201  livres,  3  sols,  and  4d.  Another  peculiarity  is  explain- 
ed in  the  dissertation  just  mentioned.  Whenever  the 
Latin  adverbs,  such  as  deetfes,  vmes,  cenltct  ae^ertium, 
occur  in  the  ori^nal,  ctnUna  ndUia  must  always  be  un^ 
derstood ;  so  that  deeiet  teatertium  is  ten  hundred  thou- 
sand or  one  million  of  small  sesterces.  It  follows,  that 
the  numeral  letters  in  the  text  ccccxxxv,  imply  q%tad- 
ringentiea  tricie&  quinquiet  eenttna  miUia  tttUrtium, 
that  is.  four  hundred  and  thirty<five  times  one  hundred 
thousand  small  sesterces.  Monsieur  Ouerin,  who  has 
given  a  valuable  translation  of  Tacitus,  explains  the  le- 
gacy of  the  emperor  agreeably  to  what  has  been  staled. 
Augustus,  he  says,  left  to  the  Roman  people,  that  Is,  to 
the  stale,  one  hundred  thousand  sesterces  four  hundred 
tiroes  told ;  and  to  each  of  the  five  and  thirty  tribes,  one 
hundred  thousand  sesterces,  to  be  distributed  among 
ths  poorer  citlssns.  This  nou  has  run  Into  lengia;  but  It 
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and  thirty  thowand,  to  each  pratoiian  soldier 
one  thousand  small  sesterces,  and  to  every  com- 
mon man  belonging  to  the  legions  three  hundred, 
he  affected  neither  pomp  nor  grandeur.  The 
will  being  read,  the  funeral  honours  were  taken 
into  consideration.  The  chief  propositions  vrere, 
that  the  proee$sion  thotdd  pass  through  the  trU 
umphal  gate;  this  was  moved  by  Asinius  Gallns: 
that  the  titles  <^  all  the  laws  qf  Augustus,  and 
the  names  qf  the  conquered  nations,  shoM  be 
carried  btfore  the  body,  was  the  motion  of  Lucius 
Amintius.  Valerius  Messala  was  of  opinion, 
that  the  oath  qffidaity  to  Tiberius  should  be  re- 
newed every  year;  and  being  thereupon  interro- 
gated by  the  prince,  whether  that  motitfn  was 
made  with  his  privity  ?  /  nutde  it,  said  Messala, 
upon  my  own  suggestion  ;  in  matters  qf  public 
concern,  however  it  may  give  umbrage,  the  con- 
viction qf  my  own  heart  shall  be  the  only  rule  of 
my  conduct.  The  age  had  left  no  otiier  mode  of 
flattery.  The  senate  with  one  voice  insisted, 
that  the  body  should  be  borne  to  the  funeral  pile 
upon  their  own  shoulders.  Tiberius  assented 
with  seeming  condescension,  but  real  arrogance. 
The  Field  of  Mars  was  the  place  appointed  for 
the  ceremony.  A  proclamation  was  issued,  warn- 
ing the  populace  to  restrain  their  zeal,  and  not 
require  that  the  last  duties  should  be  performed 
in  the  Forum,  as  had  been  done  with  tumult 
and  disorder  at  the  funeral  of  Julius  Caesar. 

On  the  day  appointed  for  the  ceremony,  the 
soldiers  were  drawn  up  under  arms ;  a  circum- 
stance that  served  only  to  provoke  the  ridicule 
of  all  who  remembered  the  day,  or  heard  of  it 
from  their  fathers,  when  Caes&r  the  dictator  was 
put  to  death.  In  that  early  period  of  slavery, 
and  in  the  first  emotions  of  joy  for  liberty  in 
vain  recovered,  the  blow  for  freedom  seemed  a 
murder  to  some,  and  to  others  a  glorious  sacrifice. 
But  in  the  present  juncture,  when  a  prince  worn 
out  with  age,  who  had  grown  grey  in  power, 
and  left  a  long  train  of  heirs,  was  to  receive  the 
last  ftmeral  obsequies,  at  such  a  time  to  call  forth 
the  military,  in  order  to  secure  a  quiet  interment, 
was  a  vain  parade,  as  ridiculous  as  it  was  imne- 
cessary. 

IX.  Augustus  now  became  the  subject  of 
public  ducussion.  Frivolous  circumstances  en- 
gaged the  attention  of  the  greater  number.  They 
observed  that  the  anniversary  of  his  accession  to 
the  imperial  dignity,  was  the  day  of  his  death. 
He  died  at  Nola,  in  the  same  hoTise,  and  in  the 
same  chamber,  where  Octavius  his  father 
breathed  his  l&st  They  called  to  mind,  in 
wonder  and  amaze,  the  number  of  bis  i  consul- 


was  thought  nee«88arf ,  that  the  curious  in  Roman  coins 
may  not  expect  more  than  is  intended. 

1  Immediately  after  the  baUle  of  Modena,  In  which 
Blrtius  and  Panaa  were  defeated,  Augustus,  on  the  four- 
teenth before  the  calends  of  September,  tliat  is,  on  the 
19th  of  August,  A  U.  €.  71 1,  was  consul  for  the  first  time. 
Hs  was,  sfterwardsy  thirteen  times  consul.  Yatortus 


ships,  equal  to  those  of  Valerius  Corvimia  and 
Caios  Marius   put   toother.     The   tribimitlaji 
power  continued  in  his  hands  during  a  series  of 
seven  and  thirty  years ;  he  was  saluted  Iispera- 
TDK  no  less  than  one  and  twenty  times ;  and 
other  titles  of  distinction  were  either  invented 
or  revived,  to  adorn  his  name.    Reflections  of  a 
different  kind  were   made  by  thinking  men. 
They  rejudged  the  iife  of  the  emperor,  and  pro- 
nounced with  freedom.     By  his  apol<^8t8   it 
was  argued,  **that  filial  piety  to  his   adopted 
father,  the  distraction  of  the  times,  and  the  ruin 
of  the  laws,  made  the  part  he  took  in  the  civil 
wars  an  act  of  necessity;  and  civil  war  can 
neither  be  undertaken  nor  conducted  on  princi- 
ples of  honour  and  strict  justice.     To  revenge 
the  death  of  Julius  Csssar,  was  the  primary  mo- 
tive.    To  obtain  that  end,  he  made  concessions 
to  Antony,  and  he  temporized  with  Lepidus  r 
but  when  the  latter  grew  grey  in  sloth,  and  the 
former  fell  a  victim  to  his  voluptuous  passions, 
the  commonwealth,  convulsed  by  party  divisions, 
had  no  resource  but  the  government  of  one. 
There  was,  however,  no  monarchy,  no  dictator 
content  with  the  unassuming  title  of  Prince  of 
the  Senate,  he  established  peace,  and  settled  the 
constitution.    The  ocean  and  far  distant  rivers  s 
marked   his   boundaries   of  the  empire.     The 
legions,  the  provinces,  and  the  fleets  of  Rome 
acted  in  concert,  with  all  the  strength  of  system. 
Justice  was  duly  administered  at  home;   the 
allies  were  treated  with  moderation ;  and  mag- 
nificent structures  rose  to  adorti  the  capitaL 
Violent  measures  were  rarely  adopted,  and  never 
but  for  the  good  of  the  whole. 

X.  To  this  it  was  answered, "  Filial  piety, 
and  the  distraction  of  the  times,  were  nothing 
but  a  colour  to  varnish  over  the  Tust  of  dominion. 
It  was  the  ambition  of  Augustus  that  gained  the 
veterans  <by  a  profusion  of  largesses  \  it  was  am- 
bition that  raised  an  army,  when  he  was  yet  a 
young  man,  and  in  a  private  station.    By  bribery 
and  corruption  he  seduced  to  himself  the  forces 
of  the  consuls.  To  the  friends  of  Pompey's  party 
he  wore  a  mask,  affecting  republican  principles : 
he  deceived  the  senate  $  and  by  an  extorted  de- 
cree possessed  himself  of  the  fasces,  and  the 
prstorian  authority.     How  long  did  the  consuls 
Hirtius  and  Pansa  8  survive  that  event  ?    They 


Corrinus  was  six  times  consul,  and  Marius  seven  times ; 
both  together  making  their  number  equal  to  Augusttii. 
It  must  however  be  remembered,  that  he  was  not  em* 
peror  of  Rome  till  the  defeat  of  Mark  Antony,  at  the 
battle  of  Actiimi,  A.  TJ.  C.  72a  He  died  on  the  19th  of 
August,  in  the  year  of  Rome  767. 

2  The  distant  rivers  were,  the  Rhine,  the  Danube,  and 
the  Euphrates. 

2  Hirtius  and  Fansa  were  consuls  A.  U.  C.  711.  They 
gave  battle  to  Mark  Antony  near  Modena,  and  obliged 
him  to  abandon  luly.  Hirtius  fell  in  the  engagement, 
and  Pansa,  in  a  short  time  after,  died  of  his  wounds. 
Suetonius  (Life  of  Augustus,  s.  1.)  says,  that  Glyco,  the 
surgeon,  was  suspected  of  Infiising  poison  Into  the 
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tefli  cat  off.  Did  thejT  fall  hy  the  band 
pi  thm  CBcmy  ?  Wlio  can  be  certain  that  Pansa 
dM  Bot  die  bj  poison  infmod  into  his  wound,  and 
Hiitivfl  hf  the  treachery  of  his  own  soldiers  P 
If  that  was  their  fate,  is  it  clear  that  Augustus 
wsa  not  an  actor  in  that  scene  of  iniquity  P  That 
be  put  himself  at  the  head  of  both  their  armies, 
ii  a  fact  well  known.  Having  extorted  the  con- 
■alahip«  from  a  reluctant  senate,  he  threw  off 
the  iBeak,aBd  turned  against  the  commonwealth 
tke  aims  which  had  been  intrusted  to  him  in  the 
cavse  of  liberty  against  Mark  Antony.*  What 
■ball  be  said  of  the  fury  of  proscriptions  ?  He 
the  lands  of  Roman  citizens,*  and  divided 
among  his  creatures.  These  were  acts  of 
»,  to  this  hour  unjustified  even  by  those 
who  advised  the  measure. 

*  To  atone  for  the  death  of  a  father,  Brutus 
and  Cascies  fell  a  sacrifice ;  so  far,  perhaps,  may 
be  allowed  j  but  whether  that  deadly  feud,  when 
tbe  good  of  the  eonunonwealth  required  it,  might 
net  have  been,  to  his  immortal  honour,  appeased 
in  sileace,  may  still  be  made  a  question.  Be  it 
as  it  may,  the  younger  Pompey  was  ruined  by 
mm  bisidioas  peace,  and  Lepidus  was  undone  by 
Mark  Antony  relied  upon  the  trea- 
of  TarentomT  and  Brundnsiuro;  he  went 
i  he  married  the  sister  of  Augustus; 
eady  in  consequence  of  that  insidious  alliance, 
lost  his  life.  Peace,  it  is  true,  was  soon  after 
eetabliabed:  but  what  kind  of  peace?  The 
aleiighter  of  LoUius*  and  Yams  stained  it  in 
GcoBany  {  and  the  massacre  of  the  Varros,*  the 


;  bol  Cicero  refiites  the  charge,  and  yfndicatos 
r  of  his  friend.— See  Letters  to  Brutus,  eptst 


4  This  was  the  first  consulship  of  Augustus :  he  drew 
■ear  the  citj  walls,  end  demanded  It  In  the  name  of  the 
legioQS.— Suetonius,  in  Aug.  s.  26.  He  had  not  then  ob- 
the  trihgnhtan  power,  and  therefore  wea  not  mas- 
ihe  coounonwealth.   He  was  at  that  time  In  hie 


f  Angusttts  collected  toother  the  veteran  soldiers  who 
ho^  under  Julius  Cesar,  and  received  a  commis* 
fitm  the  senate  to  join  Hirtius  and  Pansa  againiit 
Amooy.— ^e«  Suet  Life  of  Augustus,  s.  10 ;  and 
Ciccfv's  fhilippics  ptunm, 
4  For  an  account  of  the  extreme  rigour  with  which 
esigpftcd  the  proseriplion  of  the  triumvirate, 
in  Ang.  s.  27. 
7  The  alHsaec  between  Augustus  and  Mark  Antony 
I  oAea  violated,  and  renewed  bj  the  interposition  of 
Hofmce*s  account  at  his  journey  to  Brundueium 
ie  em4wiseil  bf  Dacier  to  have  been  written  A.  U.  C.  713, 
the  poet  met  MsKonas  and  Cocceius  Nerva,  the 
lawyer,  who  were  then  employed  to  settle  the 
Bnindosiam,  by  which  Antony  (his  wif^  Fluvia 
;  than  dead)  a^^reed  to  marry  Octavia,  the  sister  of 
Tbe  treaty  of  Tarentum  was  about  three 


6  Hareas  Lollios  was  defeated  In  Germany,  A.  17.  C. 
73S.  The  slaughtfer  of  Varus  and  his  three  legions  was 
A.  O.  a  TVL-Sm  Bust,  in  Aug.  s.  23;  and  Florus,  lib. 
iv.cs«kl& 

9  Tane  HnnMna  and  Marcos  Egnaiias  suflbred  for  a 
Jnlb»  Amonias  was  sen  to  Antony  thatrl- 


Egnatii,  and  the  Julil,  made  Rome  a  theatre  of 
blood." 

From  the  public  conduct  of  Augustus,  a  tran- 
sition was  made  to  his  domestic  character. 
••  Livia  was  taken  by  force  from  Tiberius  Nero, 
her  lawful  husband ;  she  was  then  advanced  in 
her  pregnancy:  whether  in  that  condition  she 
was  under  a  legal  disability  to  contract  a  second 
marriage,  was  indeed  referred  to  the  pontifical 
college ;  but  that  very  reference  was  a  mockery, 
that  turned  all  religion  to  a  jest  His  two  fa- 
vourites, Quintus  Tediusto  and  Yedius  Pollio, 
were  distinguished  by  nothing  but  riot  and  de- 
bauchery. To  crown  the  whole,  Livia  ruled 
him  with  unbounded  sway ;  to  the  commonwealth 
a  fatal  empress,  and  to  the  Caesarian  family  a 
pernicious  stepmother.  The  honours  due  to  the 
gods  were  no  longer  sacred ;  Augustus  n  claimed 
equal  worship.  Temples  were  built,  and  statues 
were  erected,  to  him :  a  mortal  man  was  adored, 
and  priests  and  pontiffs  were  appointed  to  pay 
him  impious  homage.  In  calling  Tiberius  to  the 
succession,  he  neither  acted  from  motives  of  pri- 
vate affiection,  nor  of  regard  for  the  public  wel- 
fare. He  knew  the  arrogance  and  innate  cruelty 
of  the  man,  and  from  the  contrast  hoped  to  de- 
rive new  lustre  on  himself."  That  he  knew 
the  inward  frame  and  cast  of  Tiberius,  appears 
from  a  fact  that  happened  a  few  years  before. 
The  business  of  granting  to  that  prince  a  re- 
newal of  the  tribunitian  power,  was  depending 
in  the  senate.  Augustus,  in  his  speech  upon 
that  occasion,  made  honourable  mention  of  him ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  threw  out  oblique  reflec- 
tions on  his  conduct,  his  deportment,  and  his 
manners.  With  affected  tenderness  he  seemed 
willing  to  palliate  all  defects ;  but  the  malice 
of  the  apology  wounded  the  deeper. 

XI.  The  rites  of  sepulture  being  performed, 
a  temple  and  religious  worship  were  decreed  to 
the  memory  of  Augustus.  The  senate  now 
turned  their  supplications  to  Tiberius.  A  direct 
answer  could  not  be  drawn  from  him.  *'He 
talked  of  the  magnitude  and  the  weight  of  em- 
pire ;  he  mistrusted  bis  own  abilities :  the  com- 
prehensive mind  of  Augustus  was,  indeed,  equal 
to  the  charge ;  but  for  himself,  called  as  he  had 
been  by  that  emperor  to  a  share  in  the  adminis- 
tration, he  knew  b^  experience,  that,  to  direct 


umvir,  by  his  wife  Fluvia.  He  was  engaged  In  an  in. 
trigue  wtoh  Julia  the  daughter  of  Augwtus,  and  for  that 
oflfence  was  put  to  death.  VcUeius  Paterculus  says  ha 
despatched  himself.  Horace's  ode  Pindarum  qi^agtda 
atudet  mmdari^  is  addressed  to  him. 

10  The  excessive  luxury  of  VediusPblUo  is  well  known. 
DioCasshis  says  that  he  fatUaed  his  lampreys  and  other 
fish  with  human  blood.  Of  Quintus  Tedius  nothing 
more  is  known. 

U  Suetonius  says,  Augustus,  though  he  knew  that 
temples  were  often  raised  in  the  provinces  in  honour  of 
the  proconsuls,  allowed  none  to  be  erected  to  himself^ 
unless  they  were  at  the  same  time  dedicated  to  the  R». 
man  people.  In  the  cHy  he  absolutely  refhsed  all  hon- 
I  ours  of  that  kind.   Suet.  In  Aug.  s.  62. 
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the  affairs  of  a  great  nation,  wa«  to  be  in  a  state  of 
painful  preeminence,  exposed  to  danger,  and  sub- 
ject to  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune.  In  a  city  so 
well  provided  with  men  of  illustrious  character 
was  it  advisable  to  confide  the  whole  to  a  single 
ruler  ?  The;  several  departments  of  public  business 
would  be  better  filled  by  a  coalition  of  the  best  and 
ablest  citizens."  In  this  strain  Tiberius  deliv- 
ered himself,  with  dignity  of  sentiment,  it  is 
true,  but  nothing  from  the  heart.  A  profound 
master  of  dissimulation,  he  had  from  nature,  or 
the  force  of  habit,  the  art  of  being  dark  and  un- 
intelligible. Even  upon  occasions  when  duplici- 
ty was  useless,  he  spoke  in  short  and  broken 
hints,  the  sense  suspended,  mysterious,  and  in- 
decisive. Intending  at  present  to  conceal  his 
sentiments,!  he  was  of  course  more  involved 
than  ever.  The  senators,  dreading  nothing  so 
much  as  the  crime  of  knowing  his  character, 
broke  out  in  a  strain  of  supplication ;  they  melted 
into  tears ;  they  poured  forth  entreaties ;  with 
uplifted  hands  they  looked  to  the  gods;  they 
turned  to  the  statue  of  Augustus,  and  at  times 
fell  prostrate  at  the  knees  of  Tiberius.  Thus 
surrounded  he  called  for  a  state-paper,  and  or- 
dered it  to  be  read.<  It  set  forth  an  estimate 
of  the  empire  and  its  resources,  the  number  of 
citizens,  the  allies  of  Rome,  an  account  of  the 
naval  strength,  the  names  of  the  conquered  king- 
doms and  provinces  j  the  subsidies,  tributes,  and 
the  amount  of  the  revenue,  with  the  necessary 
disbursements  of  government,  and  the  demands 
for  secret  service.  The  whole  was  in  the  hand- 
writing of  Augustus.  It  concluded  with  his 
advice  never  to  aim  at  an  extension  of  empire  .* 
an  important  rule  of  policy  i  but  was  it  the  re- 
sult of  wisdom  P  or  did  he  view  with  a  malignant 
eye  the  fame  that  might  accrue  to  his  successor  ? 


1  TaclUis  aafs,  In  another  place,  that  Tiberius  valued 
himself  more  for  his  art  of  dissimulaUon,  than  for  all 
his  other  ulenta.  He  placed  It  in  the  rank  of  virtuee, 
and  bated  the  man  who  attempted  to  discover  the  secrete 
of  his  heart.  Nullam  ague  Tiberiuitj  ut  rebatur^  ex  vir- 
tuHhu^amttqumndiMimttkUionemdiligthai.  Eo€tgriu$ 
aeetpU^  reeludi  qtut  premeret.   Annals,  book  W.  s.  71. 

3  "Rie  pacific  sjstem  recoramended  bf  Augustus,  was 
adopted  bj  his  two  immediate  successors.  Tiberius  and 
Caligula  were  contented  with  their  triumph  over  the 
laws,  and  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  the  roost  eminent 
citizens.  The  pursuit  of  pleasure,  and  the  exercise  of 
domestic  tyranny,  banished  all  Ideas  of  milltarx  glorj ; 
and  their  dread  of  superior  merit  made  them  withhold 
from  their  generals  the  renown  in  arms  which  thej 
themselves  despised.  Under  the  auspices  of  the  empe- 
ror Claudius,  Briuin  was  Invaded  and  finally  reduced 
by  Agrieola  In  the  reign  of  Domitlan.  That  was  the  only 
addition  to  the  Roman  empire  during  the  first  century 
of  the  Christian  »ra.  Trajan,  afterwards,  departed 
from  the  moderation  of  Augustus.  He  reduced  the  whole 
vast  territory  of  Dacia,  which  lay  beyond  the  Danube,  to 
the  form  of  a  Roman  province,  and  extended  his  con 
queiu  Into  Armenia,  Mesopotamia,  and  other  countries, 
aslarasthagulf  of  Persia.  His  death  closed  the  career 
of  victory.  His  successor,  Hadrian,  renounced  all  the 
•astern  conquests,  choosixig  to  make  the  precept  of  Au- 
gustas the  rule  of  his  conduct 


XIL  The  senate  itiU  continuing,  with  pros- 
trate servility,  to  press  their  suit,  Tiberias  let 
fall  an  expression,  intimating,  that,  though  un< 
equal  to  the  whole,  he  was  willing  to  undertaki 
any  part  that  might  be  committed  to  his  care 
Inform  us,  Cesar,  said  Asinius  Callus,*  what  par; 
do  you  choose  ?  Disconcerted  by  so  unezpectec! 
a  question,  Tiberius  paused  for  a  moment ;  bul 
soon  collecting  himself,  "To  choose,"  he  said, 
*<  or  to  decline  any  part  would  ill  become  the  man 
who  wished  to  be  dispensed  with  altogether.*' 
Gallus  saw  displeasure  working  in  his  counte- 
nance. With  quickness  and  presence  of  mind  he 
made  answer,  "  The  question  was  not  put  with 
intent  to  divide  wliat  in  its  nature  is  united  and 
indivisible.  I  appealed  to  your  own  feelings.  I 
wished  to  draw  from  you  a  confession,  that  the 
commonwealth,  being  one  body  politic,  requires 
one  mind  to  direct  it"  To  this  he  added  a 
panegyric  on  the  character  of  Augustus  t  he  ex- 
patiated on  the  victories  obtained  by  Tiberius, 
and  the  civil  employments  which  he  had  filled, 
with  honour  to  himself,  during  a  series  of  yeare. 
But  this  soothing  strain  had  no  efifect  The  re- 
sentment of  Tiberius  was  not  to  be  pacified. 
Asinius  Gallus  had  married  Ylpsania,*  the  daugh- 
ter of  Mareus  Agrippa,  after  her  divoree  from 
Tiberius.  By  that  connection  he  seemed  to  as- 
pire above  the  rank  of  a  citizen ;  and  the  spirit 
of  his  father,  Asinius  PoIUo,  was  still  living  in 
the  son. 

XIII.  Lucius  Arruntius<  delivered  his  senti- 
ments, nearly  the  same  as  Gallus  had  offered, 
and  in  like  manner  gave  offence.  Tiberius  har- 
boured in  his  breast  no  lurking  resentment  to 
Arruntius ;  but  he  was  jealous  of  a  man,  whom 
he  saw  flourishing  in  opulence,  an  ardent  spirit, 
possessed  of  talents,  and  high  in  the  esteem  of 
the  public.  Augustus,  moreover,  in  a  conver- 
sation not  long  before  his  death,  talking  of  the 
succession  to  the  imperial  dignity,  distinguished 
three  several  classes ;  in  the  first  he  placed  such 
as  were  worthy,  but  would  decline  the  honour ; 
in  the  second,  men  of  ambition,  but  of  inferior 
talents ;  in  the  last,  such  as  had  genius  to  plan, 
and  courage  to  undertake.    Mareus   Lepidus* 


3  Asinius  Gallus  was  son  to  Asinius  PoUlo,  the  fiimous 
orator,  and  confidential  friend  of  Augustus.  Horace  and 
Virgil  have  made  the  lather  immortal.  See  the  Dialogue 
concerning  Oratory,  s.  12,  note  (e.) 

4  Yipsania  Agrippina,  the  daughter  of  Marcus  Yipn- 
nitts  Agrippa,  was  married  to  Tiberius,  who  was  divorced 
from  her  at  the  desire  of  Augustus,  that  he  might  be 
at  liberty  to  marry  the  emperor's  daughter  Julia,  at  that 
time  the  widow  of  Agrippa.  Yipsania,  when  repudiated, 
was  &r  advanced  in  her  pregnancy.  She  was  delivered 
of  Dnisus  the  son  of  Tiberius,  in  the  house  of  her  se- 
cond husband.  Tiberius  always  thought  of  her  with 
real  affection,  and  educated  her  son  Drusus  as  his  own. 
See  the  Genealogical  Table.  No.  09. 

6  Lucius  Arruntius  was  consul  A.  U.  C.  7Zl  Pliny 
the  elder  makes  honourable  mention  of  his  talents,  and 
ranks  him  with  the  eminent  authors  of  the  age. 
*    6  The  charaeier  of  Mareus  Lepidus  is  drawn  hy 
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W miit «M •▼•ry  way  qiMdUM^but  unwiUingi 
Asiaios  Gallos  had  mora  ambition  than  merit  i 
Lodiu  Axmntias  was  not  onl  j  aqnal  to  the  taak, 
but,  if  oeeatioB  offeiad,  would  show  a  ipirit  of 
eoteipriit.  Of  this  anecdote,  with  regard  to  the 
two  Ant,  no  doabt  remains  i  but  instead  of  Ar- 
tantins,  Cnetns  Piso  by  some  writers  is  said  to 
have  been  named.  Except  Lepidus,  they  were 
sfterwaids  all  cut  off  for  eonstructlTe  crimes, 
utfaUy  laid  to  their  charge  by  Tiberius.  In  the 
ceuise  of  the  debate,  i^uintus  Haterius  and  Ma- 
mefcas  Seanrus  had  the  misfortune  to  alarm  that 
gloemy  and  snspiciotts  temper  >  the  first,  by  ask- 
ing **How  hmg  is  it  your  pleasure,  Cesar,  that 
the  cemaonwealth  shall  want  a  head  to  direct 
it  ?"  Bcaaius,  by  saying,  **  Since  the  prince  has 
not  iatciposed  the  tribunitiaa  ^  authority  to  pre- 
vent the  report  of  the  consuls,  there  is  room  to 
hope  that  he  wiU  yield  to  the  entntaties  of  the 
lenale.**  TIlMrius  took  lire  at  what  was  said 
^  Haterias,  and  broke  out  with  sudden  vehe- 
mence: to  Scaums  he  made  no  reply;  resent- 
ment had  taken  root  in  his  heart,  and  for  that 
IMMB  was  smothered  in  silence. 

Fttigatd  at  length  by  the  clamours  of  the  sen- 
ale  and  the  solicitations  of  individuals,  he  gave 
viy  by  degrees:  not  expressly  declaring  his 
consent ;  but,  as  he  said,  to  end  the  mutual  trou- 
ble of  repeated  refusals  and  unwearied  impor- 
tnaity.  It  may  be  related  as  a  fact,  that  Haterius, 
ea  (he  following  day,  attending  at  the  palace, 
to  mitigate  resentment  by  an  apology,  narrowly 
escaped  being  p«t  to  death  by  the  guards.  In  a 
nppliant  posture  he  clasped  the  emperor's  knees  i 
and  in  that  moment  Tiberius,  entangled  perhaps 


Tiehas,  Annals,  book  !▼.  a  99.  tts  is  there  calebmtdd 
fir  Us  political  wisdom,  and  the  ¥1111108  of  moderation. 
Sm  also  Yellelns  P^terculns,  lib  ILs.  114.  ForCneiui 
f^  vho  was  sAerwaids  the  moitid  enemy  of  Oerma- 
skM, see  AnaaU, book  ii.  a  48. 

7  TW  qoesttoa  put  by  Halarlns  seems  to  imply  a  com* 
pUneaL  Tibasiaa,  perhaps,  thought  It  came  from  a  man 
who  mw  throogh  his  affected  delaya  Mamercus  Scaa- 
m  ia  memioned.  Annals,  book  iil.  a  31,  as  one  of  the 
SMA.  eleqoem  orators  of  hts  time,  and  afterwards,  a  66, 
ea  a  van  whiooa  diso9lote  manners  made  bim  a  disgrace 
i»  ea  illnsirioae  line  of  aaceatora  His  Tiees  are  de- 
scribed tif  Seoaca,  JDe  Benzie,  lib.  !▼.  cap.  31.  Being 
eccoaad  efwrttiof  Tersee  against  Hberlua,  he  preTenied 
a  seoieBce  of  condemnation  bj  a  Tolontary  death.  An- 
aals^  book  ▼!.  a.  Si  What  he  says  In  the  senate  is  a 
pointed  remark,  and  no  wonder  that  It  provoked  resent* 
meoL  TUieriaa,  bf  virtue  of  his  tritmnltian  power. 
Bight  have  pal  an  end  to  the  importunltj  of  the  senate. 
Shkce  he  did  noi  uao  his  authority.  It  was  evident  that 
ha  «ae  acting  a  part,  and  Scaumsi  bf  hia  observation, 
pnUed  off  the  mask.  Soetonius  says,  the  senate  grew 
Wpulrnt;  according  to  him,  a  member  cried  out,  **  Let 
hia  accept  tlie  sovereign^,  or  renounce  it  at  once." 
Aaother  said, "Some  men  are  quick  to  promise,  and 
A>w  10  peribna;  Tiberius  Is  the  reverse;  he acu  al- 
rtady,  and  yet  will  BO«promiSB.*'  Tiberius  saw  that  the 
firce  )«fted  vto  Iting.  He  therefjre  said,  **  I  accept  the 
tmpeml  dignity,  till  you  yourselves  shall  think  fit  to 
nUave  old  age  from  sach  a  weight  of  care."  SutConiusy 
iaTlhuaSL 


by  the  petitioner,  or  making  a  false  step,  fell  to 
the  groimd.  This  provoked  the  soldiers  upon 
duty.  Haterius  was  saved  from  their  fuiy  1  but 
the  danger  that  threatened  a  man  of  his  illustri- 
ous character,  made  no  impression  on  the  prince  1 
nor  did  he  relent  till  Livia  exerted  all  her  pow- 
er and  influence.  Tiberius  yielded  at  length  to 
the  solicitations  of  his  mother. 

XIV.  The  senate,  at  their  next  meeting,  be- 
gan to  offer  the  incense  of  adulation  to  Livia. 
It  was  proposed  to  confer  upon  her  the  title  of 
Tammmti  that  name  was  thou^t  too  general  1 
the  more  distinctive  appellation  of  Morsxa  or 
BXB  CoovTBT  Was  movcd  as  an  amendment.  It 
was  further  proposed,  with  the  general  concur^ 
rence,  that  to  the  name  of  the  Emperor  should 
be  added.  Tax  Sov  ov  Joua.  Tiberius  opposed 
these  several  motions:  honours,  he  said,  ought 
not  to  be  lavished  on  women  t  in  what  regarded 
his  own  rank,  he  was  determined  to  act  with  the 
strictest  self-denial.  This  had  the  appearance 
of  moderation,  but  envy  was  the  source.  By 
the  honotirs  intended  to  his  mother,  he  thought 
his  own  glory  might  be  eclipsed,  and,  in  that 
ipirit,  prevented  a  decree,  by  which  a  lictor* 
was  ordered  to  attend  her ;  nor  would  he  suffer  an 
altar*  to  be  raised  on  account  of  her  adoption 
into  the  Julian  funily.  Other  marks  of  distine- 
tion  were  proposed  and  rejected.  Germanicus 
was  more  favourably  treated ;  for  him  Tiberias 
desired  the  rank  of  proconsuLi<^  Special  iftes- 
sengers  were  sent  to  invest  him  with  his  hon- 
ours, and  at  the  same  time  to  condole  with  him 
on  the  loss  of  Augustus.  Drusus  11  was  then  at 
Rome;  and,  being  consul  designed,  in  his  favour 
nothing  new  was  demanded.  By  virtue  of  the 
imperial  prerogative,  twelve  candidates  were 
named  for  the  prstorship.  That  number  had 
been  settled  by  Augustus }  and  though  the  senate 
entreated  Tiberius  to  enlarge  the  list,  he  bound 
himself  by  an  oath  never  to  exceed  ^s  the  line 
already  drawn. 


8  LI  via  took  the  name  of  Ju/io,  ia  consequence  of  her 
adoption  Into  the  JuUan  family.  Tiberius,  notwHh* 
standing,  thought  the  appointment  of  a  llctor  too  great 
an  honour.  Claudlua  was  afterwards  more  indulgent  to 
his  wiie  Agrippina.  Two  Uctors  were  ordered  to  attend 
her. 

9  When  the  Romans  wished  to  perpetuate  the  memo* 
ry  of  a  singular  event  they  raised  an  altar,  and  engrav* 
ed  the  particulars  of  the  transaction.  Augustus,  after 
living  above  seven  and  thirty  years  with  Livia  as  his 
acknowledged  wile,  chose,  In  the  end,  to  make  her  his 
daughter  by  adoption.  The  frthers  meant  to  pay  their 
court  to  Livia,  but  Tiberius  did  not  approve  of  so  much 
adulation. 

10  The  proconsular  authority  was  often  granted  to 
generals  at  the  head  of  distant  armies,  but  never  exer- 
cised within  the  elty, 

11  Drusus,  as  already  mentioned,  was  the  son  of  Tl* 
beriua.    See  the  Genealogical  Table,  No.  70. 

12  He  brolu  hie  promise  afterwards,  and,  according  to 
Dio  Casshis,  appointed  no  less  than  fifteen  or  sixteen 
candidates. 
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XV.  The  right  of  electing  magistntei,  hy 
public  suffrage,  in  the  Field  of  Mars,!  was  now, 
for  the  first  time,  taken  from  the  people  at  la^e, 
and  vested  in  the  senate.  The  will  of  the  prince 
had,  before  that  time,  great  influence  in  all  elec- 
tions s  but  parties  were  formed  among  the  tribes, 
and  sometimes  with  success.  To  this  encroach- 
ment the  people  made  no  opposition :  they  saw 
their  rights  taken  from  them ;  they  grumbled, 
and  submitted.  The  senators  were  pleased  with 
the  change.  They  were  now  delivered  from 
the  necessity  of  humiliating  condescensions  in 
the  course  of  their  canvass,  and  from  the  heavy 
expense  of  bribery  and  corruption.  The  mo- 
deration of  Tiberius  was  a  further  circumstance 
in  favour  of  the  measure:  four  candidates  of 
his  nomination  were  implicitly  to  be  chosen, 
without  intrigue  or  contention ;  and  the  prince, 
content  with  that  number,  promised  not  to  stretch 
his  prerogative.  The  tribunes  of  the  people 
applied  for  leave  to  celebrate,  at  their  own  ex- 
pense, the  games  newly  instituted  in  honour  of 
Augustus,  and  ordered  to  be  added  to  the  calen- 
der, under  the  title  of  Augustan  games.  A  de- 
cree passed ;  but  the  expense  was  to  issue  out 
of  the  treasury.  The  tribunes  were  allowed  to 
preside  in  the  Circus,  dressed  in  3  triumphal 
robes,  but  the  pomp  of  splendid  chariots  was 
expressly  denied.  The  annual  celebration  of 
those  games  was  afterwards  transferred,  from  the 
tribunes,  to  that  particular  praetor  who  has  ju- 
risdiction in  all  cases  between  s  strangers  and  t^e 
citizens  of  Bome. 

XVI.  Such  was  the  situation  of  affairs  at 
Rome  when  a  fierce  and  violent  mutiny  broke 
out  among  the  legions  in  Pannonia.  For  this 
insurrection  there  was  no  other  motive  than  the 


1  Tiberius  had  all  the  arts  of  a  subtle  and  disguised 
politician.  He  knew  that  by  depriving  the  people  of  the 
last  remnant  of  liberty,  their  right  to  a  voice  in  the  elec- 
tion of  magistrates,  and  vesting  it  in  the  senate,  he  should 
establish  his  own  absslute  pnwer.  The  senate,  at  all 
times  adverse  to  the  claims  of  the  people,  saw  with  plea- 
sure the  annihilation  of  a  restless,  factious,  and  turbu- 
lent democracy ;  never  once  reflecting  thai  their  order, 
unsupported  t^  the  people,  could  make  but  a  feeble  re- 
sistance to  the  will  of  a  despotic  princoi  Tlie  people, 
on  their  part,  complained  of  the  alteration ;  but  they 
complained  without  principle,  or  a  sense  of  public  inter- 
est, merely  because  they  lost  the  opportunity  of  selling 
their  votes.  Juvenal  describes  the  people,  who  in  the 
days  of  the  republic  granted  the  consulship  and  the 
command  of  the  armies,  reduced  to  think  of  two  things 
only;  their  bread,  and  the  games  of  the  circus. 
Nam  qui  dabat  ollm 
Imperium,  &sces,  legiones,  omnia,  nunc  se 
Continet,  atque  duas  tantum  res  anxtus  optat, 
PAinM  BT  CiacBMSBS.  Sat.  X.  ver.  78. 

S  The  triumphal  robe  was  a  rich  purple,  intermixed 
with  gold.  Pliny  says  it  was  in  use  in  Homer's  time, 
and  for  that  reason  adopted  by  the  Roman  generals 

3  There  were  eight  praetors,  but  two  only  hod  juris- 
diction; one  in  all  causes  between  citizen  and  citizen ; 
the  other,  between  citisens  and  strangers.  See  the  Life 
of  igricola,  s.  6)  note  4. 


licentious  spirit,  which  is  apt  to  to  sho'w  itself  i 
the  beginning  of  a  new  reign,  and  the   hope  o 
private  advantage  in  the  distractions  of  a  civ: 
war.     A  summer-camp  had  been   formed    fa 
three   legions  under  the   command    of  Juniu 
Blsesus.     The  death  of  Augustus,  and   the   ac 
cession  of  Tiberius  being  known  to  the  army 
the  general  granted  a  suspension  of  <   military 
duty,  as  an  interval  of  grief  or  Joy.      The   sol- 
diers grew  wanton  in  idleness :  dissensions  spreac 
amongst  them;  the  vile  and  profligate  had  theii 
circular  audiences ;  sloth  and  pleasure  prevailed  ] 
and  all  were  willing  to  exchange  a  life  of  toil 
and  discipline  for  repose  and  luxury.      There 
happened  to  be  in  the  camp  a  busy  incendiary, 
by  name  Percennius,  formerly  a  leader  of  theatri- 
cal factions,'  and  now  a  common  soldier ;  a  man 
fluent  in  words,  and  by  his  early  habits  versed 
in  the  arts  of  exciting  tumults  and   sedition. 
Over  the  weak  and  ignorant,  and  such  as  felt 
their  minds  alarmed  with  doubts  and  fears  about 
the  future  condition  of  the  service,  this  prag- 
matical fellow  began  to  exert  his  influence.    In 
the  dead  of  the  night  he  mixed  In  cabals ;  and 
never  failed  at  the  close  of  day,  when  the  sober 
and  well  disposed  retired  to  their  tents,  to  draw 
together  the  idle  and  most  abandoned.     Having 
gained  a  number  of  proselytes,  he  stood  forth  the 
orator  of  sedition,  and  harangued  his  confede- 
rates in  the  following  manner: 

XVII.  «  How  long,  my  fellow-soldiers,  must 
we  obey  a  small  and  despicable  set  of  centurions  f 
how  long  continue  slaves  to  a  wretched  band  of 
military  tribunes  ?  If  we  mean  to  redress  our 
grievances,  what  time  is  so  fit  as  the  present,  when 
the  new  emperor  is  not  yet  settled  on  the  throne  ? 
Relief  may  now  be  obtained  either  by  remon- 
strances, or  sword   in  hand.     By  our  passive 
spirit  we  have  suffered  enough ;  we  have  been 
slaves  in  thirty  or  forty<  campaigns ;  we  are  grown 
grey  in  the  service,  worn  out  with  infirmities, 
and  covered  with  wounds.     In  that  condition 
we  are  still  condemned  to  the  toils  of  war.  Even 
the  men  who  have  obtained  their  discharge,  still 
follow  the  standard  under  the  name  of  vete- 
rans ;7  another  word  for  protracted  misery.     A 
few,  indeed,  by  their  bodily  vigour  have  sur- 
mounted all  their  labours  ;  but  what  is  their 
reward  ?  they  are  sent  to  distant  regions ;  and. 


4  A  suspension  of  all  business  whatever,  occasiooed 
by  some  melancholy  event,  was  called  jtutitiutn.  See 
the  description  of  it  In  Lucan,  lib.  U.  v.  19. 

5  Theatrical  factions  were  often  the  cause  of  great 
public  mischief.  See  dialogue  concerning  Oratory,  s. 
xxix.  note  5. 

6  In  the  time  of  the  republic,  the  cavalry  served  ten 
years,  and  the  infantry  twenty.  The  civil  wan  prolong- 
ed the  service. 

7  The  soldiers  who  had  served  their  full  time,  were 
not  diflchai^ed,  but  eiill  continued  to  enter  Into  action 
when  occasion  required.  They  encamped  apart  from 
the  legions,  under  a  banner  called  vem7/«ni,  and  thence 
the  name  of  vexittarii.  They  were  also  called  vtterant. 
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eokrar  of  tn  mllotment  of  Isnds,  they  are 
uttlcd  on  %  terxen  mountain,  or  a  swampy  fen. 
War  of  itielf  is  a  state  of  the  Tilest  drudgery, 
without  an  adequate  compensation.  The  life 
aod  limb  of  a  soldier  are  valued  at  s  tenpence  a 
day  ;  out  of  that  wretched  pittance  he  must  find 
kis  clothing,  his  tent-equipage,  and  his  arms ; 
with  that  fund,  he  must  bribe  the  centurion ; 
with  that,  must  purchase  occasional  exemptions 
fitRD  aefrice ;  and,  with  that,  must  pay  for  a 
tcmiasMnof  ponishmenL  But  blows  and  stripes 
ixom  w  oflieeis,  wounds  from  the  enemy,  in- 
eald  in  winter,  and  the  fatigue  of  summer- 

ijaigns;  destructive  war,  in  which  every 
thing  is  hazarded,  aod  peace,  by  which  nothing 
if  gained,  arc  all  the  soldier's  portion. 

*  For  these  evils  there  is  but  one  remedy  left 
Lsft  us  fix  the  conditions  of  our  service ;  let  every 
soldier  receive  a  denarius  >  a  day,  and  at  the  end 
of  nxtecn  years  let  him  be  entitled  to  his  dis- 
minioo ;  beyond  that  term  no  further  service. 
Without  detaining  any  man  whatever,  and 
without  forcing  him  to  follow  the  colours  as  a 
veteiaa,  let  every  soldier  receive  the  arrears  that 
Bay  be  doe  to  him ;  let  him  be  paid  in  ready 
montf  on  the  spot,  and  in  the  very  camp  where 
he  signalized  his  valour.  The  pnetorian  cohorts 
fcceive  two  denarii  for  their  daily  pay ;  at  the 
cad  of  sixteen  years  they  re  (urn  to  their  families : 
and  is  superior  merit  the  ground  of  this  distinc- 
taoB  ?  do  they  encounter  greater  dangers  ?  It  is 
flwtft  to  mount  guard  within  the  city,  and  the 
wrvice  may  be  honourable ;  but  it  is  our  lot  to 
flerre  amidst  savage  nations,  in  a  state  of  per- 
petual warfare.  If  we  look  out  of  our  tents, 
the  barbariana  are  in  view." 

XVin.  This  speech  was  received  with  ac- 
rfamafimis.  Various  passions  heaved  in  every 
hreast.  Some  presented  their  bodies  seamed  with 
stripes ;  others  pointed  to  their  heads  grown  grey 
MM  die  service ;  numbers  showed  their  tattered 
chrthing,  and  their  persons  almost  naked.  At 
length  the  frenzy  of  the  malcontents  knew  no 
hounds.  Their  first  design  was  to  incorporate 
the  three  legions  into  one ;  but  which  should 
^ve  its  name  to  the  united  body,  was  the  ques- 
tion :  mutual  jealousy  put  an  end  to  the  project. 
Another  scheme  took  place :  the  eagles  of  the 
three  legions,  with  the  colours  of  the  cohorts, 
were  crowded  together  without  preference  or 
distiaction.  They  threw  up  sods  of  earth,  and 
began  to  raise  a  tribunal.  Amidst  the  tumult 
Blaesus  arrived ;  he  called  aloud  to  all ;  he  laid 
hold  of  individuals ;  he  ofTered  himself  to  their 
twords ;  and  <*  Here,"  he  said,  "  behold  your 
▼ictim :  imbrue  your  hands  in  the  blood  of  your 
generaL    Murder  is  a  crime  less  horrible,  than 


8  The  dally  paj  of  a  Roman  soldier,  Broiler  says, 
nm  «qaal  u>  ten  •oaw  of  Freaeh  monej. 

9  The  Bonan  dmtarhu  Is  said  to  be  equal  to  sixteen 
isvsef  Frsneh  moasy. 


treason  to  your  prince.  I  will  either  live  to 
command  the  legions  intrusted  to  me :  or,  if  you 
are  determined  to  revolt,  despatch  me  first ;  that, 
when  this  frenzy  is  over,  you  may  wake  to 
shame,  to  horror,  and  remorse." 

XIX.  The  work  of  raising  a  tribunal,  in  spite 
of  all  his  efforts,  still  went  on.  Heaps  of  turt 
were  thrown  up,  and  rose  breast-high.  Con- 
quered at  length  by  the  perseverance  of  their 
geoeral,  the  mutineers  desisted.  Blsesus  exerted 
all  his  eloquence ;  **  Sedition  and  revolt,"  he  said, 
«  could  not  serve  their  cause ;  the  remonstrances 
of  the  army  ought  to  be  conveyed  to  the  ear  of 
the  prince  with  respect  and  deference.  The 
demands  which  they  now  made  were  of  the  first 
impression,  unknown  td  former  armies,  and  with 
the  deified  Augustus  never  attempted.  In  the 
present  juncture,  when  the  prince  was  new  to 
the  cares  of  government,  was  that  a  time  to  add 
to  his  solicitude  by  tumult  and  insurrection  P 
If  they  would  still  persist,  in  the  season  of  pro- 
found peace,  to  urge  a  claim  never  demanded 
even  by  the  conquerors  in  a  civil  war,  why  incur 
the  guilt  of  rebellion  ?  why,  in  violation  of  all 
military  discipline,  urge  their  pretensions  sword 
in  hand  P  They  might  depute  their  agents  to 
treat  with  the  prince ;  and,  in  the  presence  of 
their  general,  they  might  give  their  instructions 
on  the  spot."  This  proposal  was  accepted ;  with 
one  voice  they  called  out  for  the  son  of  Blaesus, 
then  a  military  tribune.  The  young  ofiScer  un- 
dertook the  charge.  His  directions  were  to  insist 
that,  at  the  expiration  of  sixteen  years,  the  soldier 
should  be  discharged  from  the  service.  That 
point  settled,  it  would  then  be  time  to  enumerate 
other  grievances.  With  this  commission  the 
general's  son  went  forward  on  his  journey.  A 
calm  succeeded,  and  lasted  for  some  days.  But 
the  minds  of  the  soldiers  were  still  in  agitation ; 
their  pride  was  roused  j  the  general's  son  was 
now  the  orator  of  the  army ;  and  force,  it  was 
manifest,  had  at  length  extorted,  what  by  gentle 
measures  could  never  be  obtained. 

XX.  Meanwhile,  the  detached  companies  <o 
which  before  the  disturbance  had  been  sent  to 
Nauportum,  to  repair  the  roads,  the  bridges,  and 
other  military  works,  having  heard  of  the  com- 
motions in  the  camp,  seized  the  colours ;  and, 
after  ravaging  the  adjacent  villages,  plundered 
Nauportum,  a  place  little  inferior  to  a  municipal 
town.  They  treated  the  centurions  with  deri- 
sion ;  from  derision  they  proceeded  to  opprobri- 
ous language ;  and,  in  the  end,  to  blows  and 
open  violence.  Aufidienus  Rufus,  the  pr«- 
fect  of  the  camp,  was  the  chief  object  of  their 
fury ;  they  dragged  him  out  of  his  carriage ;  and 
laying  a  heavy  load  on  his  back,  obliged  him  to 


10  The  companies  of  loot  were  called  manipuii. 
They  coasisied,  in  the  time  of  Romulus,  of  100  men,  and 
thenc«  the  principal  officer  was  called  eenturio.  The^la* 
creased  afterwards  to  900,  but  the  name  of  etnar 

remained.  A  c<nnnion  soldier  was  called 
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duardi  in  the  foremost  nnln,  aakiiig  him,  with 
eoDtemptuous  insolence,  how  he  liked  his  bur- 
den, and  the  length  of  his  journey  ?  Rufus  had 
tisen  from  a  common  man  to  the  rank  of  cen- 
turion, and  was  afterwards  made  prefect  of  the 
camp.  In  that  station  he  endeavoured  to  recall 
the  rigour  of  ancient  discipline.  A  veteran  in 
the  service,  and  long  inured  to  fatigue,  he  was 
strict  and  rigorous  in  his  duty,  expecting  from 
others  what  he  had  practised  himself. 

XXI.  The  return  of  this  tumultuous  bod>' 
renewed  the  troubles  of  the  camp.  The  soldiers, 
without  control,  issued  out  of  the  lines,  and 
pillaged  the  country  round.  Some,  more  heavily 
loaded  with  booty  than  their  comrades,  were 
apprehended  by  the  orders  of  Blssus ;  and, 
after  receiving  due  correction,  thrown  into  pri- 
son, as  an  example  to  the  rest  The  authority 
of  the  general  was  still  in  force  with  the  cen- 
turions, and  such  of  the  common  men  as  retain- 
ed a  sense  of  their  duty.  The  delinquents, 
however,  refused  to  submit  i  they  were  dragged 
along,  resisting  with  all  their  strength;  they 
clasped  the  knees  of  the  multitude  round  them  { 
they  called  upon  their  fellow-soldiers  by  name ; 
they  implored  the  protection  of  the  company  to 
which  they  belonged ;  they  invoked  the  cohorts 
and  the  legions,  crying  out  to  all,  that  the  same 
lot  would  shortly  be  their  portion.  Against 
their  general  they  omitted  nothing  that  calumny 
could  suggest  s  they  appealed  to  heaven ;  they 
implored  the  gods  {  they  tried,  by  every  topic, 
to  excite  compassion,  to  inflame  resentment,  to 
awaken  terror,  and  rouse  the  men  to  acts  of  vio- 
lence. A  general  insurrection  followed:  the 
soldiers  in  a  body  rushed  to  the  prison,  burst  the 
gates,  unchained  the  prisoners,  and  associated 
with  themselves  the  vilest  of  the  army,  a  band 
of  deserters,  and  a  desperate  crew  of  malefac- 
tors, then  under  condemnation  for  the  enormity 
of  their  Climes. 

XXII.  The  flame  of  discord  raged  with  re- 
doubled fury.  New  leaders  joined  the  mutiny. 
Amidst  the  crowd,  one  of  the  common  soldiers, 
a  fellow  known  by  the  name  of  Vibulenus, 
mounted  on  the  shoulders  of  his  comrades  before 
the  tribunal  of  Blsesus,  and  addressed  the  mul- 
titude, all  wild  with  fury,  and  eager  to  hear  the 
language  of  sedition.  '<My  friends,"  he  said, 
**  you  have  bravely  interposed  to  save  the  lives 
of  these  innoeent,  these  much  injured  men. 
Tou  have  restored  them  to  new  life.  But  who 
will  restore  my  brother .'  who  will  give  him  to 
my  arms  f  Sent  hither  from  the  German  army, 
in  concert  with  you  to  settle  measures  for  our 
eommoD  safety,  he  was  last  night  basely  mur- 
dered by  the  hand  of  gladiators,^  whom  Blae- 
ius  arms  for  your  destruction.    Answer  me. 


1  The  Boman  generals  had  In  their  camp  a  band  of 
gladiatori,  in  order  to  aecoitom  dMlr  soldiers  to  wounds 
and  the  efRislon  of  Uood. 


Blttsus,  where  have  you  bestowed  tiie  bod^ 
The  very  enemy  allows  the  rites  of  sepaltui 
When  I  have  washed  my  brother  with  1113-  teaj 
and  printed  kisses  on  his  mangled  body,  thi 
plunge  your  p<miard  in  this  wretched  bosoi 
I  shall  die  content,  if  these  my  fellow^eoldle 
perform  the  last  funeral  oflSce,  and  bury  in  oi 
grave  two  wretched  victims,  who  knew  1 
crime  but  that  of  serving  the  common  intere 
of  the  legions.'* 

XXIII.  This  speech  Vibulenus  rendered  sti 
more  inflammatory  by  the  vehemence   of  h 
manner,  by  beating  his  breast,  by  itriking  hi 
forehead,  and  pouring  a  flood  of  tears.    A  wn. 
being  opened  through  the  crowd,  he  leaped  f roi 
the  man's  shoulders,  and  grovelling  at  the  fee 
of  individuals,  excited  the  passions  of  the  multi 
tude  to  the  highest  pitch  of  frenzy.     In  thei 
fury,  some  fell  upon  the  gladiators  retained  bi 
BIbsus,  and  loaded  them  with  irons  t  other 
seized  the  general's  domestic  train ;  while  num- 
bers dispersed  themselves  on  every  side  in  ques: 
of  the  body ;  and,  if  it  had  not  been  specdilj 
known  that  no  corpse  could  be  found ;  that  the 
slaves  of  Blesus  averrod  under  the  torture,  thai 
no  murder  had  been  committed ;  and,  in  fact, 
that  the  incendiary  never  had  a  brother,  BIsesus 
must  have  fallen  a  sacrifice.    The  tribunes  and 
the  prefect  of  the  camp  were  obliged  to  save 
themselves  by  flight.    Their  ba^age  was  seized 
and  plundered.     Lucilius,  the  centurion,  waj 
put  to  death.     This  man,  by  the  sarcastic  plea- 
santry of  the  soldiers,  had  been  nick-named 
eivx  XX  AKOTtfKn ;  because,  in  chastising  the 
soldiers,  when  one  rod  was  broke,  he  was  used 
to  call  for  AiroTHsn,  and  then  aitotiibii.     The 
rest  of  the  centurions  lay  concealed  in  lurking 
places.     Out  of  the  whole  number,  Julius  Cle- 
mens, a  man  of  prompt  and  busy  talents,  was 
the  favourite  of  the  insurgents.    He  was  spared 
as  a  fit  person  to  negotiate  the  claims  of  the 
army.     Two  of  the  legions,  the  eighth  and  fif- 
teenth, were  upon  the  point  of  coming  to  the 
decision  of  the  sword :  the  former  bent  on  the 
destruction  of  Sirpicns,  a  centurion)  and  the 
latter  determined  to  protect  him.    The  quarrel 
would  have  laid  a  scene  of  blood,  if  the  soldiers 
of  the  ninth  legion  had  not,  by  entreaty,  or  by 
menacing  the  obstinate,  appeased  the  fury  of 
both  parties. 

XXIV.  When  the  account  of  these  transac- 
tions reached  Tiberius,  that  abstruse  and  gloomy 
temper,  which  loved  to  brood  in  secret  over  all 
untoward  events,  was  so  deeply  affected,  that 
he  resolved,  without  delay,  to  despatch  his  son 
Dnistts,  with  others  of  high   rank,  and  two 
pnetorian   cohorts,  to   quell   the  insurrection. 
In  their  instructions  no  decisive  orders  were 
given:  they  were  left  to  act  as  emer^ncies 
might  require.     To  the  cohorts  were  added  a 
select  detachment,  with  a  party  of  the  pnetoriaa 
horse,  and  the  flower  of  the  Germans,  at  that 
time  the  body-guard  of  the  emperor.    In  the 
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which  MoovpttiiiAd  Dm«iu»  JElius  SeJA- 
*  was  aiipointod,  by  his  eoonselt,  to  guide 
the  iaezpMieBee  of  the  prinee.  Sejanus,  at  that 
tine  in  m.  joint  eommission  with,  his  father 
Stnbo,  had  the  command  of  the  praetorian 
hands,  and  stood  hif^  in  faTOnr  with  Tiberius : 
the  rnnny  would  of  course  consider  him  as  the 
fiMBtain  ef  rewaids  and  punishments.  As  soon 
as  they  approached  the  camp,  the  discontented 
legiotts,  by  way  of  doing  honour  to  Drusus,  ad- 
vanced to  meet  him ;  not*  indeed,  with  colours 
dtsplayedy  as  is  usual  on  iueh  occasions}  but 
with  a  deep  and  solemn  silence*  their  dress  ne* 
fleeted,  and  their  whole  appearance  uncouth 
and  soidid.  In  their  looks  was  seen  an  air  of 
dejection,  and  at  the  same  time  a  sullen  gloom, 
that  plainly  showed  a  spirit  of  mutiny  still 
wmking  m  their  hearts. 

XXV.  Dmsns  was  no  sooner  within  the  in- 
tnachmentSy  than  the  malcontents  secured  the 
fates.  Sentinels  were  posted  at  different  sta- 
tioBs,  while  the  rest  in  a  body  gathered  round 
the  trihoaaL  Dmsns  stood  in  act  to  speak, 
srith  his  hand  commanding  silence.  The  sol- 
dicn  ielt  a  Tariety  of  contending  passions :  they 
looked  aronnd^and  Tiewlng  their  numbers,  grew 

nt  the  sight  t  they  rent  the  air  with  shouts 
imations :  they  turned  to  Drusus,  and 

covered  with  confusion.  An  indistinct 
and  hollow  murmur  was  heard ;  a  general  up- 
lear  followed ;  and  soon  afterwards  a  deep  and 
awfnl  silence.  The  behaviour  of  the  men  varied 
Witt  their  passions;  by  turns  inflamed  with 
laft,  or  depressed  with  fear.    Drusus  seized  his 

it,  and  read  his  father's  letter,  in  sub- 
stating,  that  Tiberius  had  nothing  so 

nt  hearty  as  the  interest  of  the  gallant 
with  whom  he  had  served  in  so  many 
As  soon  as  his  grief  for  the  loss  of  Au- 
gHtns  nllowed  him  leisure,  it  was  his  intention 
to  refer  the  case  of  the  army  to  the  wisdom  of 
the  scswte.  In  the  meantime,  he  sent  his  son 
to  grant  all  the  relief  that  could  then  be  ap- 
plied. Ulterior  demands  he  reserved  for.  the 
deliberation  of  the  fathers :  to  enforce  authority, 
or  to  relax  it,  was  the  lawful  right  of  that  as- 
sembly I  and  the  senate,  beyond  all  doubt,  would 
distfibots  rewards  and  punishments  with  equal 


XXYL  The  soldiers  made  answer,  that  they 
had  appointed  Julius  Clemens  to  speak  in  their 
That  oiBcer  claimed  a  right  of  dismis- 
ffoas  the  service,  at  the  end  of  sixteen 
yean ;  all  arrears  then  to  be  discharged :  in  the 
mrsntimis  a  denarius  to  be  the  soldier's  daily 
pay  I  and  the  practice  of  detaining  the  men  be- 
yond the  period  of  their  service,  under  the  name 
of  veterans,  to  be  abolished  for  ever.  In  a  busi- 
ness of  so  mnch  moment,  Drusus  observed,  that 


fl  Fdr  the  dMiader  of  JQIos  Ssjanus,  see  Annals* 
U.a.L 


the  senate  and. the  emperor  must  be  consulted; 
a  general  clamour  followed.  **  Why  did  he 
come  so  far,  since  he  had  no  authority  to  aug- 
ment their  pay,  or  to  mitigate  their  sufferings  ? 
The  power  of  doing  good  was  not  confided  to 
him  {  while  every  petty  officer  inflicted  blows, 
and  stripes,  and  even  death.  It  had  been 
formerly  the  policy  of  Tiberius  to  elude  the 
claims  of  the  army,  by  taking  shelter  under' 
the  name  of  Augustus  $  and  now  Drusus  comes 
to  play  the  same  farce.  How  long  were  they 
to  be  amused  by  the  visits  of  the  emperor's 
son  ?  Could  that  be  deemed  an  equitable  gov- 
ernment, that  kept  nothing  in  suspense  but 
the  good  of  the  army  ?  When  the  soldier  is 
to  be  punished,  or  a  battle  to  be  fought,  why 
not  consult  the  senate  ?  According  to  the 
present  system,  reward  is  to  be  always  a  sub- 
ject of  reference,  while  punishment  is  instant 
and  without  appeal." 

XXVII.  The  soldiers,  in  a  tumultuous  body, 
rushed  from  the  tribunal,  breathing  vengeance, 
and,  wherever  they  met  either  the  men  belong- 
ing to  the  pnetorian  bands,  or  the  friends  of 
Drusus,  threatening  violence,  in  hopes  of  end- 
ing the  dispute  by  a  sudden  conflict.  Cneius 
Lentulus,s  whose  age  and  military  character 
gave  him  considerable  weight,  was  particularly 
obnoxious}  he  was  supposed  to  be  the  chief 
adviser  of  Drusus,  and  an  enemy  to  the  pr^ 
oeedings  of  the  army.  For  the  security  of  his 
person,  he  went  aside  with  Drusus,  intending  to 
repair  to  the  winter  camp.  The  mutineers 
gathered  round  him,  demanding  with  insolence 
**  which  way  was  he  going  P  to  the  senate  ?  per- 
haps to  the  emperor  ?  Was  he  there  to  show 
himself  an  enemy  to  the  demands  of  the  le» 
gions  ?"  Nothing  could  restrain  their  fuiy  s 
they  discharged  a  volley  of  stones }  and  one  of 
them  taking  place,  Lenttilus,  wounded  and 
covered  with  blood,  had  nothing  to  expect  but 
instant  death,  when  the  guards  that  attended 
Drusus  came  up  in  time,  and  rescued  him  from 
destruction. 

XXVIU.  The  night  that  followed  seemed 
big  with  some  fatal  disaster,  when  an  unex- 
pected phenomenon  put  an  end  to  the  commo- 
tion. In  a  clear  and  serene  sky  the  moon  was 
suddenly  eclipsed.*  This  appearance,  in  its 
natural  cause  9ot  understood  by  the  soldiers, 
was  deemed  a  prognostic  denouncing  the  fate 
of  the  army.  The  planet,  in  its  languishing 
state,  represented  the  condition  of  the  legions  t 
if  it  recovered  its  former  lustrcj  the  effbrts  of  the 
men  would  be  crowned  with  success.  To  assist 
the  moon  in  her  labours,  the  air  resounded  with 


3  Tacitas  has  racon^d  the  praise  of  Laatnlus,  An- 
nals, book  W.  s.  44. 

4  This  eclipse,  according  to  the  calculation  of  eml* 
nent  mathematicians,  happened  on  the  STih  of  Sepiem* 
ber,  A.  U.  G.  7^,  of  tha  ChrisUan  mm  14.  Aqgusuis 
died  on  the  19ih  of  the  prscedlag  momh  of  Angusi. 
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the  clangour  of  brazen  imtniments,  with  the 
found  of  trumpets,  and  other  warlike  nrasic. 
The  crowd,  in  the  meantime,  stood  at  gaze: 
evBTf  gleam  of  light  inspired  the  men  with  }oy ; 
and  the  sudden  gloom  depressed  their  hearts 
with  grief.  The  clouds  condensed,  and  the 
moon  was  supposed  to  be  lost  in  utter  darkness. 
A  melancholy  horror  seized  the  multitude ;  and 
melancholy  is  sure  to  engender  superstition.  A 
religious  panic  spread  through  the  army.  The 
appearance  in  the  heavens  foretold  eternal  la- 
bour to  the  legions ;  and  all  lamented  that  by 
their  crimes  they  had  called  down  upon  them- 
selves the  indignation  of  the  gods.  Drusus 
took  advantage  of  the  moment.  The  opportu- 
nity was  the  effect  of  chance ;  •  but,  rightly 
managed,  might  conduce  to  the  wisest  purpose. 

He  gave  orders  that  the  men  who  by  honest 
means  were  most  in  credit  with  the  malcontents 
should  go  round  from  tent  to  tent.  Among 
these  was  Clemens,  the  centurion.  They  visited 
every  part  of  the  camp ;  they  applied  to  the 
guards  on  duty ;  they  conversed  with  the  pa- 
trol, and  mixed  with  the  centinels  at  the  gates. 
They  allured  some  by  promises,  and  by  terror 
•Ubdued  the  spirit  of  others.  <*  How  long  shall 
we  besiege  the  son  of  the  emperor  P  Where 
will  this  confusion  end  P  Must  we  follow  Per- 
cennius  and  Vibulenus  ?  And  shall  we  swear 
fidelity  to  those  new  commanders  ?  Will  their 
funds  supply  the  pay  of  the  legions  ?  Have 
they  lands  to  assign  to  the  veteran  soldier  ? 
For  them  ahall  the  Neros  and  the  Drusi  be 
deposed  ?  Are  they  to  mount  the  vacant 
throne,  the  future  sovereigns  of  Rome  P  Let 
us,  since  we  were  *the  last  to  enter  into  re- 
bellion, be  the  first  to  expiate  our  guilt  by 
well-timed  repentance.  Demands  in  favour 
of  all,  proceed  but  felowly ;  to  individuals,  in^ 
dulgence  is  more  easily  granted;  deserve  it 
separately,  and  the  reward  will  follow."  This 
reasoning  had  its  effect :  suspicion  and  mutual 
distrust  began  to  take  place;  the  new-raised 
soldiers  went  apart  from  the  veterans;  the 
legions  separated ;  a  sense  of  duty  revived  in 
the  breast  of  all;  the  gates  were  no  longer 
guarded ;  and  the  colours,  at  first  promiscuously 
crowded  together,  were  restored  to  their  proper 
station. 

XXIX.  At  the  return  of  day,  Drusus  called 
an  assembly  of  the  soldiers.  Though  unused  to 
public  speaking,  he  delivered  himself  with  the 
eloquence  of  a  man  who  felt  his  own  import- 
ance, and  the  dignity  of  his  rank.  He  con- 
demned the  past,  and  applauded  the  present  It 
was  not,  he  said,  a  part  of  his  character  to  yield 
to  menaces,  or  to  shrink  from  danger.  If  he 
saw  them  penitent,  if  he  heard  the  language  of 
remorse,  he  would  make  a  report  in  their  fa- 
vour, and  dispose  his  father  to  listen  to  their 
petition.  The  soldiers  answered  in  humble 
terms:  at  their  request,  the  younger  Blaesus 
mentioned  above,  with  Lucius  Apronius,  a  Ro- 


man knight  in  the  train  of  Drusus,  and  Jiisti 
Calonius,  a  centurion  ^  of  the  first  nmk,  -wo: 
despatched  as  the  delegates  of  the  army.  In  tt 
councils  afterwards  held  by  Drusus,  v&rioi 
opinions  were  entertained,  and  diffbi^nt  xnea 
sures  proposed.  To'  wait  the  return  of  the  dc 
puties,  and  meanwhile  to  win  the  aflTections  o 
the  men  by  moderation,  was  the  advice  of  inan> 
Others  were  for  immediate  coercion :  **  Lenity,' 
they  said,  "  makes  no  impression  on  the  vulga 
mind.  The  common  men,  when  not  kept  ii 
subjection,  are  fierce  and  turbulent ;  yet  cvej 
ready  to  bend  and  crouch  under  proper  autho< 
rity.  It  was  now  the  time,  while  they  were 
overwhelmed  with  superstition,  to  infuse  an- 
other fear,  and  teach  them  to  respect  theii 
general.  The  authors  of  the  late  sedition 
ought  to  be  made  a  public  example."  Drusus, 
by  the  bent  of  his  nature  prone  to  vindictive 
measures,  desired  that  Percennius  and  Vibu- 
lenus might  be  brought  before  him.  By  his 
orders  they  were  put  to  death;  according  to 
some  writers,  in  his  own  tent,  and  there  buried  ; 
according  to  others,  their  bodies  were  thrown 
over  the  intrenchments,  a  spectacle  for  public 
view. 

XXX.    Diligent  search   was   made  for  the 
most  active   incendiaries.     Some   were   found 
roving  on  the  outside  of  the  lines,  and  instantly 
cut  off  by  the  centurions,  or  the  praetorian  sol- 
diers.    Others  were  delivered  up  to  justice  by 
their  respective  companies,  as  an  earnest  of 
their  own  conversion.     The  rigour  of  the  win- 
ter which  set  in  earlier  than  usual,  added  to 
the  afflictions  of  the  army.     Heavy  rains  en- 
sued ;  and  fell  with  such  violence,  that  the  men 
could  not  venture  from  their  tents.     To  meet 
in  parties,  and  converse  with  their  comrades, 
was  impossible.     The  colours,  borne  down  by 
torrents  that  rushed  through  the  camp,  were 
with  difficulty  secured.     Superstition  still  con- 
tinued to  fill  the  mind  with  terror.    In  every 
thing  that  happened,  imagination  saw  the  anger 
of  the  gods:  it  was  not  without  reason  that 
the  planets  suffered  an  eclipse,  and  storms  and 
tempests  burst  from  the  angry  elements.    The 
guilt  of  the  army  was  the  cause  of  all.    To 
avert  impending  vengeance,  the  only  expedient 
was  to  depart  at  once  from  a  vile  inauspicious 
camp,  the  scene  of  so  many  crimes,  and,  by  due 
atonement,  expiate  their  past  offences  in  their 
winter-quarters.     In  this  persuasion  the  eighth 
legion  departed :  the  fifteenth  followed ;  while 
the  ninth  remained  behind,  declaring  aloud  that 
they  would  wait  for  orders  from  Tiberias :  but 
they  soon  saw  themselves  deserted,  and  there- 
fore struck  their  tents,  willing  to  do  by  choice 


1  Every  legion  was  divided  into  thirty  companies, 
200  men  in  each ;  and  again,  the  companies  were  di^ 
tinguished  into  hastatif  prhuipea%  triarii.  Every  com- 
pany had  two  centurions;  the  first  ia  conunand  was 
called  Fai3cxpa.u8,  or  pax3apn.Aais. 
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what  in  a  little  time  would  1m»  an  act  of  neces- 
lily.  P^kee  axid  good  order  being  thus  restored, 
DnMus  judged  it  unnecessary  to  wait  till  the 
Rtom  of  the  deputies,  and  immediately  set  off 
iot  Rome. 

XXXL  About  the  same  time,  and  from  the 
nme  causes,  another  sedition  broke  out  among 
the  legions  in  Germany,  supported  by  greater 
BumberSy  and  every  way  more  alannlng.  -  The 
leaders  of  the  mutiny  flattered  themselves  that 
Gennanicus,  impatient  of  a  new  master,  would 
resign  himself  to  the  will  of  the  legions,  and  in 
that  case  they  had  no  doubt,  but  that  every 
thing  would  fall  before  him.  Two  armies  s  in 
that  juncture  were  formed  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine;  one  in  Upper  Germany,  commanded  by 
Caius  Silitts  i  the  other  in  the  Lower  Germany, 
under  Aulus  Cecina.  Both  were  subordinate 
to  Germaniens,  the  commander-in-chief,  who 
was  tiien  in  Gaul,  holding  the  assembly  of-  the 
states,'  and  collecting  the  revenues  of  that  na- 
tion. The  forces  under  SUius  had  not  as  yet 
levoltcd:  undecided,  wavering,  and  cautious, 
thsy  judged  it  prudent  to  wait  the  issue  of-  the 
■ntiny  begun  by  others.  In  Cseina's  camp  on 
the  Lower  Rhine,  the  flame  of  discord  was 
kindled  to  the  utmost  fury.  The  one-and-twen- 
tirth  and  fifth  legions  began  the  insurrection ; 
the  first  and  the  twentieth  followed  their  ex- 
ample: tbey  were  all  stationed  together  in  a 
lammer  camp,  on  the  confines  of  the  Ubians. 
The  campaign  was  inactive)  and,  as  the  calls 
of  duty  were  slight,  the  time  of  course  was 
paased  in  refwse  and  indolence. 

New  levies  from  Rome,  the  refuse  of  that 
dty,  had  lately  joined  the  army.  Upon  the  first 
iateUigenee  of  the  death  of  Augustus,  these 
■ken,  long  addicted  to  licentiousness,  and  averse 
frara  labour,  began  to  practise  upon  the  ruder 
■uads  of  their  fellow-soMiers.  The  time,  they 
said,  was  come,  when  the  veterans  might  claim 
dismission  from  the  service;  when  the 
soldier  might  augment  his  pay ;  when  the 
anny  in  general  might  redress  their  grievances, 
and  retaliate  the  cruelty  of  the  centurions.  It^ 
was  not,  as  in  Pannonia,  a  single  Percennius 
that  inflamed  the  mutiny ;  nor  were  these  argu- 
ments urged  to  men  who  saw  on  ^rery  side  of 
them  superior  armies,  and  of  course  trembled 
while  they  meditated  a  revolt     There  were 


3  The  wlute  tract  of  Gaul,  on  the  borders  of  the 
Bhinc,  ««s  reduced  to  subjection,  and  divided  by  Au- 
gnscu  imo  Upper  and  Lower  Germany  Whenever 
ihcy  are  mentioned.  It  will  be  proper  to  bear  In  mind, 
Hat  both  Uy  on  this  side  of  the  Rhine,  and  were  no 
pait  of  Geraanj,  properly  so  called.  For  a  fiirther 
accoentof  this  matter,  see  the  IkEanners  of  the  Germano, 
a  l,Boia. 

3  la  eoltoetlng  the  tributes  in  the  several  provinces, 
the  Rnmaas  made  an  accurate  survey  of  the  people,  and 
of  iheir  riches:  this  was  called  etnaum 


numbers  of  busy  incendiaries,  and  many  mouths 
to  bawl  sedition.  Their  doctrine  was,  that  the 
fate  of  Rome  was  in  their  hands ;  by  their  vic« 
tories  the  empire  flourished;  by  their  valour 
Germany  was  subdued ;  and  from  the  country 
which  they  had  conquered,  the  emperors  of 
Rome  were  proud  to  derive  a  title  4  to  adorn 
their  names. 

XXXII.  Cscina  saw  the  danger,  but  made 
no  effort  to  suppress  it.  The  malcontents  were 
numerous,  and  their  frenzy  above  all  control  i 
insomuch,  that  the  general  no  longer  retained 
his  usual  firmness.  The  tumult  broke  out  at  once : 
the  soldiers  fell  upon  the  centurions,  the  old  and 
lasting  cause  of  military  discontent,  and  in  every 
insurrection  the  first  to  fall  a  sacrifice.  They 
seized  their  victims,  and,  without  mercy,  dashed 
them  on  the  ground :  in  every  legion  <  the  cen* 
turions  amounted  to  sixty;  an  equal  number 
fell  on  each  of  ^em.  The  soldiers  laid  on  with 
their  cudgels;^  they  wounded^  maimed,  and 
mangled  their  devoted  ofl!icers ;  and,  to  complete 
their  vengeance,  cast  them  dead,  or  ready  to 
expire,  over  the  intrenchments.  Numbers  were 
thrown  into  the  Rhine.  One,  in  particular,  by 
name  S«»ptimius,  fled  to  the  tribunal:  and,  clasp* 
ing  the  knees  of  his  genera],  hoped  there  to  find 
a  sanctuary.  The  soldiers  demanded  him  with 
contumacy,  and  Cascina  was  obliged  to  give  him 
to  their  fury.  Cassius  Chserea,«  the  same  who 
afterwards  immortalized  his  name  by  the  death 
of  Caligula,  was  then  a  centurion,  in  the  vigour 
of  youth,  and  of  a  spirit  to  face  every  danger. 
He  made  head  against  all  assailants,  and,  sword 
in  hand,  cut  his  way  through  their  thickest 
ranks.  From  this  time  all  was  uproar  and  wild 
commotion.  No  tribune  gave  orders,  no  pnefect 
of  the  camp  was  heard.  The  leaders  of  the 
mutiny  appointed  sentinels ;  they  stationed  the 
night  watch,  and  gave  directions  as  emergencies 
required.  One  mind  inspired  the  whole  body ; 
and  this  circumstance,  in  the  judgment  of  those 
who  best  knew  the  temper  of  the  army,  was  the 
sure  sign  of  a  faction  not  easy  to  be  quelled.  In 
separate  bodies  nothing  was  done ;  no  single  in- 
cendiary took  upon  him  to  direct ;  together  they 
set  up  a  general  shout,  and  together  all  were  si- 
lent Every  thing  moved  in  concert,  and  even 
anarchy  had  the  appearance  of  regular  discipline. 

XXXIII.  Meanwhile  Germanicus,  engaged* 


4  The  Roman  generals,  and  the  emperors  after  them* 
took  an  honorary  title  from  the  conquered  country. 
Sclpio  was  styled  AraiOAima :  Dnisus,  the  brother  of 
Tiberius,  was  called  GaaMAincaa,  and  his  son  was 
known  by  w^  other  name.  The  emperor  Claudius  as> 
Bumed  the  addition  of  OaaxAKiovs. 

6  It  has  been  observed,  section  29,  note,  that  there 
were  in  every  legion  thirty  companies,  with  two  centa 
rions  to  each. 

6  Chflsrea  was  the  chief  of  the  conspirators  against 
Caligula.  He  desired  that  he  might  have  the  gloiy  of 
sulking  the  first  blow.  Suet,  in  Calig.  s.  66. 
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tf  hM  be«n  mentioned^  with  the  itates  of  G«iil, 
noelTed  advice  that  Augustus  was  no  more.  He 
had  manried  Agrippina,  the  granddaughter  ^  of 
that  emperor,  and  by  her  had  seyeral  children. 
Dmsua,  the  brother  of  Tiberius,  was  his  father, 
and  of  course  Livia  was  his  grandmother.  Thus 
descended,  and  thus  allied,  he  li?ed  in  perpetual 
anxiety.  The  sullen  aversion  of  his  uncle,  and 
the  secret  malice  of  Livia,  embittered  his  days. 
The  hatred  with  which  they  pursued  him  was 
unjust ;  and,  for  that  reason,  unrelenting.  The 
fact  is,  Drusus  *  was  the  delight  of  the  Roman 
people :  they  cherished  his  memory,  persuaded 
that,  if  the  sovereign  power  had  devolved  on 
him,  the  old  republic  would  have  been  restored. 
▲t  his  death,  the  affections  of  mankind  were 
transferred  to  his  son.  From  similar  virtues 
the  same  conduct  was  expected.  Possessed  of 
popular  talents,  affable,  and  obliging  to  all,  Ger^ 
raaaicus  presented  a  strong  cont^^t  to  the  harsh 
temper  and  clouded  aspect  of  Tiberius.  The 
jealousies  that  subsisted  between  the  women, 
added  fuel  to  the  flame ;  Livia  beheld  the  wife 
•f  Germanicus  with  the  malice  of  a  stepmother ; 
end,  in  return,  Agrippina  resented  every  thing 
with  sensibility,  perhaps  with  indignation.  But 
the  tenderness  of  her  affection  for  her  husband 
■oftened  her  fiercer  passions,  and  gave  a  tincture 
of  delicacy  to  that  haughty  spirit  which  nothing 
eould  subdue. 

XXXIV.  Gennanlcus  was  now  advanced 
nearer  to  the  imperial  dignity  i  but  his  zeal  for 
Tiberius  rose  in  proportion.  He  required  from 
the  Sequanians  and  the  Belgie  states  >  the  oath 
of  fidelity  to  the  emperor  {  and  being  informed 
of  the  conmiotions  that  distracted  the  army,  he 
aet  forward,  without  delay,  to  appease  the  tu- 
mult The  legions  met  him  on  the  outside  of 
the  intrenchments,  with  downcast  eyes,  and  all 
the  external  symptoms  of  repentance.  He  vras, 
however,  no  sooner  within  the  lines,  than  the 
eamp  resounded  with  groans  and  bitter  laments^ 
tlons.  Some  laid  hold  of  the  prince's  hand,  as  if 
going  to  Idss  it ;  but  inserting  his  fingers  id  their 
mouths,  made  him  feel  their  boneless  gums, 
complaining  that  they  had  lost  their  teeth  in  the 
service  >  others  showed  their  bodies  bent  with 
age,  and  drooping  under  a  load  of  infirmities. 
A  tumultuous  crowd  gathered  round  the  tribu- 
nal :  Germanicus  ordered  them  to  form  in  their 
respective  companies,  that  the  men  might  more 
distinctly  hear  his  answer;  and  to  distinguish 
the  cohorts, he  directed  the  standards  to  be  ranged 
in  proper  order.    The  soldiers  obeyed,  but  with 


1  For  Agrippina,  see  the  Oenealoglc&l  Tsbls,  No. 
61. 

S  Ihvsns  died  A.  U.  C.  745.  See  the  Genealogical 
Table,  No.  791 

3  The  original  says,  Belgiom  civiiate$.  Bj  the  word 
dvita»,  the  Roman  authon  do  not  always  mean  a  city, 
in  the  modem  sense  of  the  word;  but  a  body  politic,  a 
statei  a  people. 


reluctance.  Gennanieus  opened  with  the  pan 
gyric  of  Augustus ;  he  proceeded  to  the  Tictori 
and  triumphs  obtained  by  TiberiuS94  insieti 
chiefly  on  his  exploits  in  Germany,  at  the  he 
of  those  very  legions.  The  successioD,  he  o 
served,  was  quietly  settled:  Italy  conaentc 
both  the  Gauls  remained  in  their  duty,  aj 
peace  prevailed  in  every  part  of  the  empire. 

XXXy.  Thus  far  Germanicus  was  heard  wi 
silence,  or  at  worst  with  a  low  and  hollow  mu 
mur.  He  made  a  transition  to  the  present  disturl 
ances ;  **  Where  is  now  the  sense  of  milltai 
duty  f  Where  that  ancient  discipline,  the  boaj 
and  honotir  of  the  Roouin  armies  f-  Whither  hav 
you  driven  the  tribunes  ?  Where  are  the  cents 
rions  ?"  At  these  words  the  whole  multitude,  a 
if  with  one  instinct,  threw  off  their  clothes,  ei 
posing  their  bodies  seamed  with  wounds  from  th 
enemy,  and  with  lashes  from  the  centurion.  J 
general  outcry  followed.  They  complained  oj 
the  price  exacted  for  relaxations  of  duty ;  thej 
mentioned  the  miserable  pittance  which  they  re 
ceived  for  their  daily  pay ;  they  set  forth  the! 
various  hardships,  and  in  particular  their  unre 
raitting  labour  at  the  intrenchments,  the  fatigu< 
of  cariying  provisions,  wood,  and  forage,  with  i 
detail  of  other  employments,  sometimes  imposec 
by  necessity,  and  frequently  to  prevent  idlenesi 
in  the  camp.  The  clamour  of  the  veterans  wai 
outrageous ;  they  had  served  thirty  years  and 
more,  and  when  were  they  to  expect  a  cessation 
of  misery  ?  They  desired  to  retreat  for  old  age, 
that  they  might  not  languish  in  despair,  and 
wait  till  the  hand  of  death  released  them  from 
their  troubles.  Some  demanded  immediate  pay- 
ment of  the  legacies  bequeathed  by  Augustus. 
They  offered  up  ardent  vows  for  the  success  of 
Germanicus  ;  assuring  him,  if  he  wished  to  seize 
the  sovereign  power,  that  they  were  to  a  man 
devoted  to  his  service. 

Struck  with  horror,  and  dreading  the  conta- 
gion of  so  foul  a  crime,  Germanicus  leaped 
from  the  tribunal.    The  soldiers  sword  in  hand 
opposed  his  passage,  and  even  threatened  vio- 
lence if  he  did  not  return.    The  prince  was  re« 
solved  to  perish,  rather  than  forfeit  his  honour. 
He  drew  his  sword,  and  pointed  it  to  his  breast, 
ready  to  plimge  it  to  his  heart.   The  people  near 
him  stopped  his  hand  i  but  the  crowd  at  a  dis- 
tance, and  even  some  who  dared  to  advance,  had 
the  insolence  to  bid  him  strike  t  one  in  particu- 
lar, by  name  Calusidius,  presented  a  naked 
sword ;  adding,  at  the  same  time,  Take  thiti  it 
it  harper  than  your  oum.  This  behaviour,  even 
in  the  moment  of  frenzy,  appeared  to  the  sol- 
diers an  atrocious  act.     A  pause  ensued.    The 
friends  of  Germanicus  seized  the  opportunity, 
and  conveyed  him  to  his  tent. 

4  Tiberius  conqoerad  in  Dalmatia,  Faanonit,  and  H- 
lyricom.  He  eommanded  in  Germany,  and  obtained 
several  vlctoriea  Sost.  in  Tito,  a  18  and  2n  Telltivs 
Peterc  lib.  it  a  104. 
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A  coondl  WM  immediately  called. 
It  was  well  known  that  the  inraigenti  were 
pRpaiin^  a  de|iatation  to  the  army  on  the  Up- 
per Bhine,  in  order  to  engage  them  in  the  re- 
mit, and  make  it  a  common  cause.  The  city 
of  the  Ubiana  was  deroted  to  destruction.  From 
the  piUage  of  that  place,  the  plan  of  the  nniti- 
aeeis  was  tp  proceed  to  greater  lengths,  and  car- 
ry desolatioh  into  the  provinces  of  Gaul.  The 
Gemana,  at  the  same  time,  knew  the  diuen- 
■ionf  of  the  Roman  army  t  and,  if  the  Rhine 
were  eoce  abandoned,  stood  in  readiness  to  seize 
so  advantageous  a  post.  The  moment  was  full 
of  perplexity.  To  employ  the  auxiliary  forces 
and  the  states  in  alliance  with  Rome  against  the 
fCTolted  legions,  were  to  engage  in  a  civil  war. 
To  proceed  with  rigour  might  be  dangerous  i 
and  to  padiy  the  men  by  largesses,  were  an  ex- 
pedient altogether  dishonourable.  Grant  all  or 
BoHhtag,  t&e  dilemma  was  either  way  big  with 
mischieC  After  mature  deliberation,  letters 
were  framed  in  the  name  of  Tiberius,  importing 
that  at  the  end  of  twenty  years  the  soldier  should 
be  entitled  to  his  dismission  $  that,  after  sixteen, 
fee  should  be  deemed  a  veteran,  still  retained  in 
Che  service,  but  exempt  from  all  duty,  except 
that  of  repelling  the  incursions  of  the  enemy. 
A  promise  was  added,  that  the  legacies  given  by 
Aogostos  should  not  only  be  paid,  but  increased 
to  doable  flie  amount 

XXXTII.  The  forgery  was  suspected  by  the 
soldieia.  They  saw  that  the  letter  was  an  ex- 
pedient to  gain  time.  They  demanded  immedi- 
ate comEpliance,  and  accordingly  dismissions  from 
the  aBrricc  were  made  out  by  the  tribunes.  The 
payment  of  the  money  was  deferred  till  the  le- 
gioBA  arrived  in  their  winter  quarters.  The  fifth 
and  one  and-twentieth  refused  to  stir  from  the 
cmp,  till  Germanicus,  with  his  own  finances 
and  tlae  anistance  of  his  friends,  made  up  the 

required.     The  first  and  twentieth  legions, 
the  command  of  Csecina,  proceeded  towards 

city  of  the  Ubians ;  exhibiting,  as  they 
shameful  spectacle,  while  they  car- 
ried, amidst  the  colours  and  the  Roman  eagles, 
tiM  treasure  extorted  from  their  general.  Ger- 
maninw  proceeded  with  expedition  to  the  army 
am  the  Upper  Rhine,  and  there  required  the  oath 
ef  fidelity  to  the  emperor.  The  second,  the  thir^ 
taenth,  and  sixteenth  legions,  complied  without 
hesitation.  The  fourteenth  stood  for  some  time 
In  suspense.  They  made  no  demand ;  but  Ger- 
manicoa  ordered  dismissions  from  the  service  to 
be  made  out  for  the  veterans,  and  their  money 
to  be  forthwith  discharged. 
'  XXXVIIL  Meanwhile  a  party  of  veterans 
belonging  to  the  legions  lately  in  commotion, 
but  at  tliat  time  stationed  in  the  territory  of  the 
Chancians,  discovered  the  same  spirit  of  disaf- 
fection ;  but  the  firmness  of  Mennias,  the  pre- 
fect of  the  camp,  suppressed  the  mischief  in 
Its  birth.  He  ordered  two  of  the  ringleaders 
to  be  seiMd,  and  put  to  death  s  an  act  of  sever- 


ity not  strictly  s  legal,  but  in  some  degree  Justi- 
fied by  necessity.  He  was  obliged,  however,  to 
seek  his  safety  by  flight  The  soldiers  pursued 
hink  Being  detected  in  his  lurking-place,  he  re- 
solved to  face  his  enemies,  and  depend  upon  his 
own  bravery.  **  It  is  not,"  he  said,  **  against 
me,  the  prefect  of  the  camp,  that  this  outrage  is 
committed  $  it  is  treachery  to  Germanicus  i  it  is 
treason  to  the  emperor."  The  lea^rs  of  the 
mutiny  were  struck  with  terror.  In  that  mo- 
ment he  seized  the  standard ;  and  turning  to- 
wards the  river,*  declared,  in  a  peremptory 
tone,  that  whoever  quitted  his  rank,  should  suf- 
fer as  a  deserter.  The  whole  body  matched 
into  winter-quarters,  murmuring  discontent,  but 
not  daring  to  disobey. 

3CXXIX.  During  these  transactions,  the  depu- 
ties of  the  senate  met  Germanicus  at  the  Ubian 
altar,^  on  his  return  from  the  Upper  Rhine. 
Two  legions,  the  first  and  twentieth,  were  sta- 
tioned at  that  place  in  winter-quarters  (  and, 
with  them,  the  veterans  lately  appointed  to 
fbllow  the  colours.  To  minds  in  their  condi- 
tion, fluctuating  between  fear  and  conscious 
guilt,  every  circumstance  was  a  new  alarm. 
The  deputies,  they  wero  sure,  came  with  in- 
structions to  revoke  and  cancel  the  terms  which 
violence  had  extorted.  The  credulity  of  the 
dommon  people  never  works  by  halves;  they 
believe  without  proof,  and  soon  find  the  author 
of  what  never  happened.  Munatius  Plancus, 
a  senator  of  consular  rank,  and  a  principal  per- 
son in  the  embassy,  was  named  as  the  framer  of 
a  decree,  that  never  existed  but  in  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  soldiers.  In  the  dead  of  the  night 
they  rushed  in  a  body  no  the  head-quarters  of 
Germanicus,  demanding,  with  rage  and  violence, 
the  purple  standards  which  was  there  depo- 
sited. They  broke  open  the  doors  ;  they  forced 
their  way  into  the  house  $  and,  dragging  their 
general  out  of  his  bed,  with  menaces  of  in- 
stant death,  compelled  him   to  surrender  the 


6  The  territory  of  the  Chauclans  lay  between  the 
rivers  Amisia  (the  Em»)  and  Albis  (the  Elbe).  Hence 
it  appears,  that  after  the  slaughter  of  Varus  the  Ro. 
mans  were  still  In  posseaalon  of  some  strongholds  in 
Gennany.  The  garrison  quartered  in  Germany  began 
to  mutiny,  but  the  prefect  of  the  camp  ordered  two  of 
the  ringleaders  to  be  executed.  The  prefect  of  the  camp 
had  no  authority  to  punish  with  death.  This  was  against 
law.  That  power  was  vested  in  the  commander  in 
chief  Lesser  punishments  were  inflicted  by  the  tri- 
Ininea  and  centurions. 

Q  He  turned  tpwards  the  river,  L  e.  the  Rhine, and  led 
the  mutineers  to  their  winter<quailers. 

7  The  Ubian  altar,  now  Bonn.  See  the  Geographical 
Table. 

8  The  original  says,  vexillum.  This,  on  the  author- 
ity of  Lipaius,  is  called  In  the  translation  the  purpU 
§tanffordt  which  was  always  at  the  head-quarters, 
till  produced  as  the  signal  for  engaging  the  enemy. 
Some  of  the  commentators  contend  that  it  was  the 
Ixftiner,  under  whkh  the  veterans  were  reubied  In  ths 
service. 
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•tendard.  Flashed  wifh  this  exploit,  they  nn 
wild  through  the  streets  (  and  meeting  the  de- 
puties, then  on  their  way  to  joto  the  prince, 
they  poured  forth  a  torrent  of  opprobrious  lan- 
guage, and  threatened  a  general  massacre. 

Plancus  was  the  first  object  of  their  fury. 
That  illustrious  citizen  could  not,  without  dis- 
honour to  his  character,  shrink  back  from  a  tu- 
multuous rabble ;  he  was,  however,  compelled 
to  take  refuge  in  the  camp  of  the  first  legion. 
He  there  embraced  the  colours ;  and,  laying  hold 
of  the  eagles,  thought  himself  protected  by  the 
gods  of  the  army.  But  even  that  sanctuary 
was  no  longer  a  place  of  shelter )  the  soldiers 
forgot  the  religion  of  the  camp ;  and  if  Calpur- 
nius,  the  eagle-bearer,  had  not  made  a  stout 
resistance,  a  deed  of  horror,  unheard  of  even 
among  barbarians,  had  been  impiously  perpe- 
trated ;  and  the  blood  of  a  Roman  ambassador, 
in  a  Roman  camp,  had  stained  the  altar  of  the 
gods.^  At  the  return  of  day,  when'  the  general, 
the  men,  and  the  actions  of  all  might  be  clearly 
distinguished,  Germantcus  entered  the  camp. 
He  oidered  Plancus  to  be  conducted  to  his  pre- 
sence, and  seated  him  near  himself  on  the  tri- 
bunal. He  complained  of  the  distractions  of 
the  time  ;  but  imputed  what  had  happened,  not 
80  much  to  the  madness  of  the  soldiers,  as  to  the 
vengeance  of  the  gods.  He  explained  the  nature 
of  the  deputation  from  the  senate ;  he  stated  the 
rights  of  ambassadors  ;  he  painted  forth,  in  pa- 
thetic terms,  the  indignity  offered  to  a  man  of 
iuch  high  consideration  as  Plancus :  and  lamented 
the  disgrace  that  befell  the  legion.  The  soldiers 
heard  him  like  men  astonished,  but  not  convinced. 
Gefmanicus  thought  proper  to  dismiss  the  depu- 
ties ;  but,  to  guard  their  persons,  ordered  a  de- 
tachment of  the  auxiliary  horse  to  escort  them. 

XL.  The  conduct  of  Germanicus  was  cen- 
sured by  many  of  his  friends.  "  Why  did  he 
not  withdraw  to  ^e  army  on  the  Upper  Rhine? 
Discipline  was  there  in  force,  and  with  proper 
assistance  the  mutiny  might  have  been  crushed 
at  once.  By  dismissions  from  the  service,  by 
largesses,  and  other  feeble  measures,  the  dis- 
turbances were  too  much  encouraged.  If  the 
general  set  no  value  on  his  own  life,  why  neglect 
the  safety  of  his  infant  son  ?  >  Why  hazard 
among  lawless  men,  who  had  violated  every 
sacred  right,  an  affectionate  wife,  at  that  time 
far  advanced  in  her  pregiiancy  ?  Those  tender 
pledges  were  the  property  of  the  state,  and 
should  be  restored  to  the  emperor  and  the  com- 
monwealth.'* Germanicus  yielded  to  these  re- 
monstrances ;  but  the  consent  of  Agrippina  was 
still  to  be  obtained.     Descended  from  Augustus, 


1  The  ensigns  and  the  eagles  were  the  gods  of  a  Roman 
army.  Tacitus  calls  them  propria  legicnum  nurnino, 
Tertttllian  eaf s,  Religio  Romanorum  tola  outrenaiM ; 
BlgnaventratMirfSignajuratfet  omnibua  diU  prapamt, 

3  This  was  Caligula,  afterwards  emperor.  See  the 
Genealogical  Table,  No.  8S. 


she  insisted  that  the  granddaughter  of  that  eno 
peror  had  not  so  far  degenerated,  as  to  shrin 
from  danger.  Germanicus  continued  to  urge  bj 
request ;  he  melted  into  tears ;  he  clasped  her  i 
his  arms  ;  he  embraced  her  infant  son,  and  a 
length  prevailed. .  A  procession  of  disconsolat 
women  moved  slowly  on ;  and  with  them  thi 
wife  of  the  commander-in-chief,  compelled  to  b< 
a  wanderer,  with  her  infant  son  in  her  arms 
A  baad  of  wretched  women,  driven  forth  fronc 
their  husbands,  attended  in  her  train.  Amongsl 
those  whom  they  left  behind,  the  scene  of  dis- 
tress was  not  less  affecting. 

XLI,  The  camp  presented  a  mournful  spec- 
tacle.    Instead  of  a  Roman  general  at  the  bead 
of  his  legions ;  instead  of  Germanicus  in  all  the 
pomp  and  pride  of  authority,  the  face  of  things 
resembled  a  city  taken  by  storm.    Nothing  was 
heard  but  shrieks  and  lamentations.     The  sol- 
diers listened ;  they  came  forth  from  their  tents  ; 
they  stood  astonished  at  the  sight :  and, ««  Why," 
they  said,  "  wherefore  those  notes  of  sorrow? 
What  means  that  mournful  spectacle?   A  train 
of  noble  matrons  deserted,  left  to  themselves, 
abandoned  by  all !  no  centurion,  not  so  much  as 
a  soldier,  to  accompany  them  !     The  wife  of  the 
general,  undistinguished  in  the  crowd,  without 
a  guard,  and  without  the  train  of  attendants 
suited  to  her  rank,  proceeding  on  her  way  to- 
wards the  people  of  Treves,  to  seek  in  a  foreign 
state,  that  protection  which  was  denied  her  in 
a  Roman  camp  !"     To  these  reflections  shame 
and  remorse  succeeded,  and  every  breast  was 
touched  with  sympathy.     All  lamented  the  con- 
dition of  Agrippina.     They  called  to  mind  the 
splendour  of  her  father  Agrippa ;  they  recollect- 
ed the  majesty  of  Augustus,  her  grandfather ; 
they  remembered  Drusus,  her  father-in-law  : 
her  own  personal  accomplishments,  her  numer- 
ous issue,  and  her  virtue,  endeared  her  to  the 
army.     Her  son,  they  said,  was  a  native  of  the 
camp  {3  he  was  educated  in  the  tents  of  the 
legions  ;  and  sumamed  Calioitlx,  from  the  boots 
so  called,  which,  to  win  the  affections  of  the 
soldiers,  he  wore  in  common  with  the  meanest 
of  the  army.      Amidst  these  reflections,  the 
honour  intended  for  the  people  of  Treves  made 
the   deepest  impression.     Stung  by  that  idea, 
they  pressed  forward  to  Agrippina;  they  en- 
treated her  to  stay  \  they  opposed  her  passage ; 
they  ran  in  crowds  to  Germanicus,  imploring 
him   not  to  let  her  depart.     The  prince,  still 
warm  with  mixed  emotions  of  grief  and  indig- 
nation, addressed  them  in  the  following  manner : 

XLII.  *<  My  wife  and  child  are  ever  dear  to 
me,  but  no  more  so  than  my  father  ^  and  the 


3  Caligula  was  born  in  Oermanj-: 

In  casiris  natus,  patriia  nutritus  in  armia, 
Jam  designati  principis  omen  erat. 
SuetoniuB  seems  to  think  that  he  was  born  at  Antiam  in 
Italy   SueL  in  Callg.  8.  a 

4  Nut  his  real  lather  Drusus,  who  was  long  since 
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iwealdu  Bat  the  emperor  will  be  safe 
in  his  own  imperiml  dignity,  and  the  common- 
wealth has  other  armies  to  fight  hei*  battles. 
For  my  wife  and  children,  if,  from  their  destruc- 
tsoB,  yon  might  derive  additional  glory,  I  could 
yield  them  np  a  sacrifice  in  such  a  cause :  at 
praecBt,  I  remove  them  from  the  rage  of  frantic 
men.  If  horrors  are  still  to  multiply,  let  my 
blood  gint  your  fury.  The  great-grandson  of 
Angostus,  and  the  daughter-in-law  of  Tiberius, 
need  not  be  left  to  fill  the  measure  of  your  ini- 
qvity.  Without  that  horrible  catastrophe  the 
scene  of  guilt  may  end.  But  let  me  ask  you, 
IB  these  last  few  days  what  have  you  not  at- 
tempted ?  What  have  you  left  unviolated  ?  By 
what  name  shall  I  now  address  you  ?  Shall  I 
«»11  ya«  soldiers  >  Soldiers  !  who  have  dared  to 
besiege  the  son  <  of  >'our  emperor !  who  have 
made  him  a  prisoner  in  his  own  intrenchments ! 
Can  I  call  you  citizens  ?  Citizens !  who  have 
trampled  under  your  feet  the  authority  of  the 
•eaate ;  who  have  violated  the  most  awful  sanc- 
tioBS,  even  those  which  hostile  states  have  ever 
beJd  in  respect,  the  rights  ef  ambassadors,  and 
the  law  of  nations  ? 

**  Julius  Csesar,  by  a  single  word,  was  able  to 
quell  a  mutiny :  he  spoke  to  the  men  who  re- 
tiflted  his  authority ;  he  called  them  Romans,* 
and  they  became  his  soldiers.  Augustus  showed 
himself  to  the  legions  that  fought  at  Actium, 
and  the  majesty  of  his  countenance  awed  them 
into  obedience.  The  distance  between  myself 
and  those  illustrious  characters,  I  know,  is  great ; 
and  yet,  descended  from  them,  with  their  blood 
in  my  veins,  1  should  resent  with  indignation  a 
parallel  outrage  from  the  soldiers  of  Syria,  or  of 
Spain  :  and  will  you,  ye  men  of  the  first  legion, 
who  received  your  colours  from  the  hand  of  Ti- 
berius ;  and  you,  ye  men  of  the  twentieth,  his 
Cellow-warriors  in  the  field,  his  companions  in 
so  many  victories;  will  you  thus  requite  him 
for  all  the  favours  so  graciously  bestowed  upon 
you  ?  From  every  other  quarter  of  the  empire 
Tiberius  has  r^oeived  nothing  but  joyful  tidings : 
and  most  I  wound  his  ear  with  the  news  of 
yonr  revolt  ?  Must  he  hear  from  me,  that  nei- 
ther the  soldiers  raised  by  myself,  nor  the  vete- 


B*  means  Tiberias,  who  had  adopted  him  hj  order 
afAwgmum,  as  already  memiooed,  •.  a  See  the  fine  pae- 
!  in  Ckero :  CantmtfortUu,  can  liberitpropiMqu*, 
*ed  emtua  ommutn  earitaiet  patria  una 
eai;  pro  qua  quit  bonuM  dubUet  mortem 
!;  DeOfllclis,llb.  i.  B.  17. 
5  Gennanlou,  the  adopted  aon  of  Tlberiue. 
€  The  eildiers  ef  the  tenth  legion  being  quartered  at 
Boom,  dmnenrted  of  Julhis  Cttsar  the  arrears  of  their 
pay,  and  a  discharge  from  the  eervice.  He  yielded  to 
their  etainoar,  and  disbanded  the  whole  corps.  He  then 
addressed  them  In  a  soothing  speech,  and  as  they  were 
n»  loover  soldiers,  called  them  Qnrnirss.  By  that  ain- 
gta  word  the  men  were  softened,  aod  once  more  listed 
In  the  serrica.  Suet,  in  C«s.  a  70.  After  the  battle  of 
Aogosbis  quelled  a  snitlny  at  Bnindusium, 
in  Aug.  a.  17. 


rans  who  fought  under  him,  are  willing  to  own 
his  authority?  Most  he  be  told,  that  neither 
dismissions  from  the  service,  nor  money  lavishly 
granted,  can  appease  the  fury  of  ungrateful  men  ? 
Must  I  inform  him,  that  here  the  centurions  are 
murdered ;  that,  in  this  camp^  the  tribunes  are 
driven  from  their  post;  that  here  the  ambas- 
sadors of  Rome  are  detained  as  prisoners ;  that 
the  intrenchments  present  a  scene  of  slaughter  i 
that  rivers  are  discoloured  with  our  blood ;  and 
that  a  Rcnnan  general  leads  a  precarious  life, 
at  the  mercy  of  men  inflamed  with  epidemic 
madness  ? 

XLIII.  **  Why,  the  other  day,  when  I  endea- 
voured to  address  you,  why  was  the  sword  which 
I  aimed  at  my  breast,  why  in  that  moment  was 
it  wrested  from  me  ?  Oh,  my  mbtaken  friends ! 
the  man  who  presented  his  sword  dealt  more 
kindly  by  me.  I  could  then  have  closed  my 
eyes  in  peace:  I  should  not  have  lived  to  see 
the  disgrace  of  the  legions,  and  all  the  horrors 
that  followed.  After  my  death,  you  would  have 
chosen  another  general,  regardless  indeed  of  my 
unhappy  lot,  but  still  of  spirit  to  revenge  the 
massacre  of  Varus  and  his  three  legions.  May 
that  revenge  be  still  reserved  for  the  Roman 
sword;  and  may  the  gods  withhold  from  the 
Belgic  states,  though  now  they  court  the  oppor- 
tunity, the  vast  renown  of  vindicating  the  Ro- 
man name,  and  humbling  the  pride  of  the  Ger- 
man nations !  and  may  thy  departed  spirit,  adored 
Augustus  !  who  now  art  ranked  among  the  gods } 
and  may  thy  image,7  prusus,  my  ever-honoured 
father !  may  thy  memory  inspire  these  unhappy 
men,  whom  I  now  see  touched  with  remorse ! 
May  your  active  energy  blot  out  that  disgrace 
that  sits  heavy  upon  them ;  and  may  the  rage 
of  civil  discord  discharge  itself  on  the  enemies 
of  Rome  !  And  you,  my  fellow-soldiers  !  whom 
I  behold  with  altered  looks,  whose  hearts  begin 
to  melt  with  sorrow  and  repentance,  if  you  mean 
to  preserve  the  ambassadors  of  the  senate  i  if 
you  intend  to  remain  faithful  to  your  prince, 
and  to  restore  my  wife  and  children ;  detach 
yourselves  at  once  from  the  contagion  of  guilty 
men ;  withdraw  from  the  seditious  r  the  act 
will  be  a  proof  of  your  remorse,  an  earnest  of 
returning  virtue," 

XLIV.  The  soldiers  were  appeased  by  this 
harangue.  They  acknowledged  their  guilt,  and 
the  justice  of  the  reproof.  In  a  suppliant  tone 
they  entreated  Germanicus  to  select  for  punish- 
ment the  most  obnoxious ;  to  pardon  the  weak- 
ness of  men  drawn  into  error,  and  lead  them 
against  the  enemy.  They  requested  that  his 
wife  might  be  recalled ;  and  that  his  son,  the 
darling  of  the  camp,  might  not  be  sent  a  hostage 
to  the  states  of  Gaul.  Agrippina  being  then 
advanced   in   her  pregnancy,  and   the   winter 


7  The  Image  of  Drusus  was  displayed  among  the  eagles 
and  standards. 
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•eMon  approaching,  GermanicuB  judged  it  best  to 
let  her  proceed  on  her  journey.  His  son,  be  said, 
should  once  more  appear  amongst  them.  What 
lemained  to  be  done  he  left  to  themselves. 

The  soldiers  were  now  incited  by  new  senti- 
ments and  passions  unfelt  before ;  they  seized 
the  ringleaders  of  the  sedition^  and  delivered 
them,  loaded  with  irons,  to  Caius  Cetronius,  who 
commanded  the  first  legion.  By  that  officer  the 
delinquents  were  brought  to  immediate  justice. 
The  form  of  proceeding  was  as  follows :  The  le- 
gions under  arms  were  ranged  round  the  tribunal : 
the  criminal  was  set  up  to  public  view ;  if  the 
general  voice  pronounced  him  guilty,  he  was 
thrown  headlong  down,  and  put  to  instant  death. 
In  this  mode  of  punbhment  the  soldier  concurred 
with  ardour;  by  shedding  the  blood  of  others, 
he  thought  his  own  guilt  was  expiated.  The 
measure,  however ,  violent,  received  no  check 
from  Germanicus.  What  was  done  had  no  sanc- 
tion from  his  orders.  The  cruelty  began  with 
the  soldiers,  and  by  consequence  could  be  im- 
puted to  no  one  else.  The  veterans  followed 
the  example,  and  in  a  few  days  afterwards  were 
ordered  to  march  into  Rhsetia,  under  colour  of 
defending  the  province  from  the  inroads  of  the 
Suevians ;  but  in  truth,  to  remove  them  from 
the  camp  polluted  by  rebellion,  and  in  the  end 
made  savage  by  the  horrors  of  military  execu- 
tion. A  strict  review  of  the  centurions  was 
the  first  care  of  Germanicus.  They  were  all 
cited  before  him;  each  in  person  gave  in  his 
name,  his  rank,  the  place  of  his  birth,  the  length 
of  his  services,  the  actions  in  which  he  had  dis- 
tinguished himself,  and  the  military  honours  * 
which  he  had  obtained.  If  the  tribunes,  or  the 
legion  in  general,  reported  in  his  favour,  he  pre- 
served his  station ;  if  taxed  by  the  general  voice 
with  avarice  or  cruelty,,  he  was  discharged  from 
the  service. 

XLV.  Order  and  tranquillity  were  in  this  man- 
ner restored :  but  at  the  distance  of  sixty  miles, 
at  a  place  called  Vetera^  riot  and  disorder  still 
subsisted.  The  fifth  and  twenty-first  legions 
were  there  in  winter  quarters.  In  the  late  com- 
motions these  men  were  the  first  and  most  active 
incendiaries.  The  worst  and  blackest  crimes 
were  by  them  committed ;  and  now,  when  the 
storm  was  in  appearance  over,  they  still  retained 
their  former  ferocity,  unreclaimed  by  the  peni- 
tence of  others,  and  undismayed  by  the  fate 
of  those  who  had  suffered  death.  To  meet  this 
new  alarm,  Germanicus  resolved  to  equip  his 
fleet,  and  with   the   auxiliary  forces   to   sail 


1  The  rewards  of  the  soldiers'  valour  were  a  chain,  a 
bracelet,  a  spear,  a  branch  of  oak.  Servati  dvia  r^er- 
tnUm  prmmia quercttm.  See  in  book  ii.  8. 9,  the  military 
honours  obtained  by  Flavius,  the  brother  of  Anninius. 

2  VeUra  is  the  same  as  Vetera  eaatni,  the  old  camp; 
a  place  rendered  fiunous  by  the  siege  conducted  by 
Civilis,  the  Batavian  chief.  Hist  book  iv.  s.  ^  It  is 
DOW  called  SkmUM,  in  the  duchy  of  Cleves. 


down  the  Rhine,  in  order.  If  the  mutiny  still 
subsisted,  to  crush  it  at  once    by   force    of 
arms. 

XLVI.  At  Rome,  in  the  meantime*   ivhere 
ihe  issue  of  the  commotions  in  Illyrictim  'was 
yet  unknown,  advice  was  received  of  the  dis- 
orders that  broke  out  in  Germany.     The  city 
was  thrown  into  consternation.     All  exclaimed 
against  the  conduct  of  Tiberius.     <'  To  amuse 
the  senate  and  the  people,  both  helpless,  void  of 
spirit,  and  disarmed,  was  the  sole  drift  of  the 
emperor.    The  flame  of  discord  was  in  the  mean- 
time kihdled  up  by  the  distant  armies  ;  and  two 
young  men,  who  had  neither  experience  nor  suf- 
ficient authority,  were  sent  in  vain  to  quell  the 
insurrection.     Why  did  not  Tiberius  set  out  in 
person  upon  the  first  alarm  ?  The  occasion  call- 
ed for  his  presence.     At  the  sight  of  him,  w^ho 
had  gained  renown  in  war,  and  was  moreover 
the  fountain  of  rewards  and  punishments,  the 
malcontents  would  have  laid  down  their  arms. 
Augustus,^  though  in  the  decline  of  life,  could 
make  a  progress  into  Germany :.  and  shall  Tibe- 
rius, in  the  vigour  of  his  days,  content  himself 
with  the  vain  parade  of  attending  the  senate, 
there  to  amuse  himself  with  petty  disputes,  to 
cavil  about  words,  and  wrangle  with  the  fathers  ? 
Enough  was  done  at  Rome  to  establish  his  sys- 
tem of  slavery,  and  despotic  power.     Measures 
should  now  be  taken  to  curb  the  spirit  of  the 
legions,  and  teach  them  to  endure  the  leisure  of 
repose." 

XL VII.  Tiberius  heard  the  murmurs  of  dis- 
content, but  remained  inflexible.     To  keep  pos- 
session of  the  capital,  and  neither  hazard  his 
own  safety,  nor  that  of  the  empire,  was  his  fixed 
resolution.     A  crowd  of  reflections  filled  him 
with  anxiety.    The  German  army  was  superior 
in  strength ;  that  in  Pannonia  was  the  nearest : 
the  former  had  great  resources  in  Gaul,  and  Italy 
lay  open  to  the  latter.     To  which  should  he  give 
the   preference  ?  If  he  visited  one,  the   other 
might  take  umbrage.     By  sending  his  sons,  he 
held   the  balance  even,  and  neither  could  be 
jealous.     It  was  besides  his  maxim,  that  the  im- 
perial dignity  should  not  be  suffered  to  tarnish 
in  the  eye  of  the  public.     What  is  seen  at  a  dis- 
tance is  most  respected.     If  Drusus  and  Ger- 
manicus reserved  some  points  for  the  considera- 
tion of  their  father,  the  inexperience  of  youth 
would  be  a  sufficient  apology.     Should  the  routi- 
neers persist  with  obstinacy,  there  would  still 
be  time  for  the  prince  to  interpose,  and  either  by 
rigour,  or  conciliating  measures,  to  restore  the 
ancient  discipline.     If  he  went  in  person,  and 
the  insurgents  spurned  his  authority,  what  re- 
source was  left  f — ^These  considerations  had  their 
weight  5  and  yet,  to  have  the  appearance  of  bemg 
willing  to  face  his  armies  was  part  of  his  policy. 

3  Suetonius  says  there  was  not  a  province,  except 
Africa  and  Sardinia,  which  he  did  not  visit.  In  Aug. 
8.47. 
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He  pUyad  this  game  fo  well,  that  he  aecmed 
ererj  daj  upon  the  poiBt  of  leaving  Rome.^ 
He  fettled  his  train  of  attendants,  ordered  his 
caap  equipage,  equipped  his  fleets ;  still  contriv- 
iag,  by  specious  pretences,  to  give  a  colour  to 
delay.  The  winter  season,  he  said,  was  near  at 
hand,  and  the  weight  of  affairs  at  Rome  claimed 
his  attention,  lite  most  discerning  were  for 
same  time  the  dapes  of  his  dissimulation.  The 
people  were  moch  longer  amused,  and  the  pro- 
vinces were  the  last  to  see  through,  the  delusion. 

XLVIIL  Germanicus  in  the  meantime  was 
ready,  with  his  collected  force,  to  act  against  the 
rebel  legions.  He  was  willing,  notwithstand- 
ing, to  BQspend  his  operations,  till  time  should 
show  whether  the  late  example  had  wrought  the 
ttlnds  of  the  soldiers  to  submission,  and  a  due 
sense  of  their  duty.  With  this  intent,  he  sent 
despatches  to  Caecina,  to  inform  that  officer,  that 
he  was  advancing  at  the  head  of  a  powerful 
army  $  resolved,  if  justice  was  not  previously 
executed,  to  put  the  whole  body  to  the  sword, 
Ccdaa  eommunicated,  in  a  confidential  manner, 
hu  secret  instmctions  to  the  standard-bearers, 
to  the  inferior  officers,  and  such  of  the  private 
men  as  were  known  to  be  well  affected.  He 
recommended  to  them  to  avert  the  danger  that 
hug  over  the  legions,  and  in  good  time  to  secure 
theif  lives.  In  times  of  peace,  he  said,  there  is 
always  leisure  to  investigate '  the  truth,  and 
seiarate  the  man  of  merit  from  the  turbulent 
vid  seditions :  but  war  knows  no  distinction  of 
esses ;  the  innocent  and  the  guilty  fall  in  one 
promiscnoas  carnage. 

The  officers,  thus  instructed,  sounded  the 
eonmon  qien;  and,  finding  the  greatest  part 
well-affected,  agreed,  at  an  hour  approved  of  by 
Cscioa,  to  fall  with  sudden  fury  upon  the  lead- 
en of  the  mutiny.  Having  concerted  their  mea- 
nues,  at  a  si^al  given  they  began  the  attack. 
They  roshed  sword  in  hand  into  the  tents,s  and 
withoQt  mercy  butchered  their  comrades,  who 
little  thought  they  were  so  near  their  end.  A 
dreadful  slani^hter  followed ;  no  cause  assigned, 
and  DO  explanation  given.  Except  the  authors 
of  ttie  measure,  no  man  knew  from  what  motive 
the  assault  pfoceeded,  or  where  it  would  end. 

XLIX.  In  the  civil  wars  recorded  in  history, 
ve  no  where  find  a  scene  of  horror  like  the 
pfcsent.  No  battle  was  fought }  there  was  no  as- 
sault firom  an  adverse  camp ;  in  the  same  tents, 
where  the  day  saw  them  eat  their  meal  in  peace, 


4  Tlbrriiia,  in  the  first  two  years  after  his  accession, 
«r  once  stirred  oot  of  Rome ;  nor  did  he  afterwards 

^^ainn  Jhitber  than  Antinm,  or  the  Isle  of  Capre* 
Be  pretended  an  intention  to  visit  the  proTinCes,  and 
■ade  preparations  every  jear,  without  so  much  as  be- 
Cioaini  a  jonmej.  He  was  at  last  called  Callvsosb, 
a  laaa  famous  in  Greece  for  tMing  in  a  huny,  and  never 
•dimnciofan  inch.   Suet  In  Tib.  s.  36L 

5  The  tents  are  called,  in  the  original,  Cmtubenda. 
TWy  vera  large  enough  for  ten  soldiery  who  were 
lodged  together. 


and  the  night  laid  them  down  to  rest,  comrades 
divide  against  their  fellows ;  darts  and  javelins 
are  thrown  with  sudden  fury ;  uproar  and  con- 
fusion follow ;  shouts  and  dying  groans  resound 
throughout  the  camp ;  a  scene  of  blood  is  laid ; 
wretches  expire,  and  the  reason  remains  un- 
known. The  event  is  left  to  chance.  Men  of 
worth  and  honour  perished  in  the  fray ;  for  the 
guilty,  finding  themselves  the  devoted  objects, 
snatched  up  their  arras,  and  joined  the  better 
cause.  Caecina  remained  a  tame  spectator  {  no 
officer,  no  tribune,  attempted  to  stop  the  wild 
commotion.  The  fury  of  the  soldiers  had  its 
free  career ;  and  vengeance  rioted  in  blood,  even 
to  satiety.  Germanicus  in  a  short  time  after 
entered  the  camp.  He  saw  a  tragic  spectacle ; 
and,  with  tears  in  his  e3'es,  called  it  a  massacre, 
not  an  act  of  jui^ce.  He  ordered  the  dead 
bodies  to  be  burnt  The  fury  of  the  soldiers 
had  not  yet  subsided ;  in  the  agitation  of  their 
minds  they  desired  to  be  led  against  the  enemy, 
in  order  to  expiate  by  the  blood  of  the  Barba- 
rians the  desolation  they  had  made.  The  shades 
of  their  slaughtered  friends  could  not  be  other- 
wise appeased ;  when  their  breasts  were  gashed 
with  honourable  wounds,  atonement  would  then 
be  made.  Germanicus  embraced  the  opportu- 
nity; and  throwing  a  bridge  over  the  river^ 
advanced  with  an  army  of  twelve  thousand  le- 
gionary soldiers,  six-and-twenty  cohorts  of  the 
allies,  and  eight  squadrons  of  horse;  all  free 
from  disaffection,  and  during  the  late  commo- 
tions strict  observers  of  discipline. 

L.  The  Germans,  posted  at  a  small  distance, 
exulted  in  full  security.  They  saw  with  plea- 
sure the  cessation  of  arms  occasioned  by  the 
death  of  Augustus ;  end  the  revolt  of  the  legions 
inspired  them  with  fresh  courage.  The  Romans, 
by  a  forced  march,  passed  the  Cssian  forest  {7 
and  having  levelled  part  of  the  rampart  3  former- 
ly begun  by  Tiberius,  pitched  their  tents  on  the 
spot.  In  the  front  and  rear  of  the  camp,  they 
threw  up  intrenchments.  The  flanks  were  for- 
tified with  a  pile  of  trees,  hewn  down  for  the 
purpose.  Their  way  from  that  place  lay  through 
a  gloomy  forest :  but  of  two  roads,  which  was 
most  eligible,  was  matter  of  doubt ;  whether  the 
shortest*  and  most  frequented,  or  another  more 
difficult,  and  seldom  attempted,  but  for  that 
reason  unsuspected  by  the  enemy.  The  longest 
road  was  preferred.  The  army  pushed  on  with 
vigour.  The  scouts  had  brought  iuteliigence  that 
the  approaching  night  was  a  festival,  to  be  cel- 
ebrated by  the  Barbarians  with  joy  and  revelry. 


6  He  threw  a  bridge  over  the  Rhine. 

7  See  the  Geographical  Table. 

8  The  rampart  was  raised  by  Tiberius,  when  he  com- 
manded in  Germany,  in  the  reign  of  Augustas.  Cluve- 
rius  says,  it  was  near  the  city,  now  called  Schtrmbedt. 
See  Germ.  Antiqua,  lib.  iii.  cap.  9. 

9  This  road,  Brolier  my»t  stretched  from  west  lo  east, 
along  the  banks  of  the  river  Lcnvu  Obe  Lippt)  as  fiir 
as  Af jso,  now  BUm. 
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In  consequence  of  this  information,  Cccina  had 
orders  to  advance  with  the  light  cohorts,  and 
clear  a  passage  through  the  woods.  The  legions 
followed  at  a  moderate  distance.  The  hright- 
ness  of  the  night  favoured  their  design.  They 
arrived,  with  rapid  expedition,  at  the  villages 
of  the  Marsians,!  and  without  delay  formed  a 
chain  of  posts, to  inclose  the  enemy  on  every  side. 
The  Barbarians  were  sun^  in  sleep  and  wine, 
some  stretched  on  their  beds,  others  at  full  length 
under  the  tables ;  all  in  full  security,  without 
a  guard,  without  posts,  and  without  a  centinel 
on  duty.  No  appearance  of  war  was  seen ;  nor 
could  that  be  called  a  peace  which  was  only  the 
effect  of  savage  riot,  the  languor  of  a  debauch. 
LI.  Germanicus,  to  spread  the  slaughter  as 
wide  as  possible,  divided  his  men  into  four  bat- 
talions. The  country,  fifty  miles  round,  was 
laid  waste  with  fire  and  sword ;  no  compassion 
for  sex  or  age ;  no  distinction  of  places,  holy  or 
profane ;  nothing  was  sacred.  In  the  general 
ruin  the  Temple  of  Tanfan,2  which  was  held  by 
the  inhabitants  in  the  highest  veneration,  was 
levelled  to  the  ground.  Dreadful  as  the  slaugh- 
ter was,  it  did  not  cost  a  drop  of  Roman  blood. 
Not  so  much  as  a  wound  was  received.  The 
attack  was  made  on  the  Barbarians  sunk  in 
sleep,  dispersed  in  flight,  unarmed,  and  incapable 
of  resistance.  An  account  of  the  massacre  soon 
reached  the  Bnicterians,  the  Tubantes,  and  the 
Usipetes.  Inflamed  with  resentment,  those  na- 
tions took  up  arms ;  and  posting  themselves  to 
advantage,  surrounded  the  woods  through  which 
the  Roman  army  was  to  pass.  Germanicus,  in- 
formed of  their  motions,  marched  in  order  of 
battle.  Part  of  the  cavalry,  with  the  light  co- 
horts, formed  the  van ;  the  first  legion  followed, 
to  support  them;  the  baggage  moved  in  the 
centre.  The  left  wing  was  closed  by  the  twen- 
ty-first legion,  and  the  right  by  the  fifth.  The 
twentieth,  with  the  auxiliaries,  brought  up  the 
rear.  The  Germans,  in  close  ambush,  waited 
till  the  army  stretched  into  the  woods.  After 
skirmishing  witii  the  advanced  party,  and  both 
the  flanks,  they  fell  with  their  whole  strength 
upon  the  rear.  The  light  cohorts,  unable  to 
sustain  the  shock  of  a  close  embodied  enemy, 
were  thrown  into  disorder  $  when  Germanicus, 
riding  at  full  speed  to  the  twentieth  legion,  cried 
aloud,  *<  The  time  is  come  when  you  may  efface, 
by  one  brave  exploit,  the  guilt  of  the  late  sedi- 
tion :  charge  with  courage,  and  you  gain  immor- 


1  The  MarsUns  dwelt  in  the  diocae  ^  Munatar,  be- 
tween the  rivers  Amlsia  and  Luppla. 

2  Woods  and  forests  were  the  aancUiarles  held  f  n  ven- 
eration by  the  Germans.  The  temple  of  T\mfan  was 
an  excepAion  to  the  general  custom.  We  are  told  by 
antiquarians,  that  the  word  was  composed  of  fan,  sylva, 
a  wood,  and  /one,  dominus,  or  lord.  Amelot  do  la 
Houssaye  says  it  was  dedicated  to  the  Jirtt  caute  t^all, 
or  the  sapreme  being.  See  the  Manners  of  the  Germans, 
i.  9.  note. 


tal  honour.*'  Roused  by  this  animatixig  straix 
the  legion  rushed  to  the  attack,  and  at  the  firs 
onset  broke  the  ranks  of  the  enemy.  Th* 
Barbarians  fled  to  the  open  plain;  the  Roraani 
pursued  them  with  dreadful  slaughter.  Mca.D< 
while  the  van  of  the  army  passed  the  limits  of 
the  forest,  and  began  to  throw  up  intrenchments 
From  that  time  the  march  was  unmolested.  Th€ 
soldiers,  flushed  with  success,  and,  in  the  glory 
of  this  expedition,  losing  all  memory  of  formei 
guilt,  were  sent  into  winter  quarters. 

LII.    An  account  of  these  events  arriving  at 
Rome,  Tiberius  was  variously  aflected.    He  re- 
ceived a  degree  of  pleasure,  but  it  was  a  pleasure 
mingled  with  anxiety.    That  the  troubles  in  the 
camp  were  at  an  end,  he  heard  with  satisfac- 
tion ;  but  he  saw,  with  a  jealous  spirit,  that  by- 
largesses  and  dismissions  from  the  service,  Ger- 
manicus had  gained  the  affections  of  the  legions. 
The  glory  of  his  arms  was  another  circumstance 
that  touched  him  nearly.     He  thought  fit,  not- 
withstanding, to  lay  the  whole  account  before 
the  senate.    He  expatiated  at  large  in  praise  of 
Germanicus,  but  in  terms  of  studied  ostentation, 
too  elaborate  to  be  thotight  sincere.    Of  Drusus, 
and  the  issue  of  the  troubles  in  Illyricum,  he 
spoke  with  more  reserve ;  concise,  yet  not  with- 
out energy.  The  concessions  made  by  Germani- 
cus to  the  legions  on  the  Rhine,  were  ratified  in 
every  article,  and,  at  the  same  time,  extended 
to  the  army  in  Pannonia. 

LIII.   In  the  course  of  the  year  died  Julia,' 
the  daughter  of  Augustus.     On  account  of  her 
lascivious  pleasures,  she  had  been  formeriy  ban- 
ished by  her  father  to  the  isle  of  Pandataria, 
and  afterwards  to  Rhegium,  a  city  on  the  straits 
of  Sicily.     During  the  life  of  her  sons  Caius 
and  Lucius,  she  became  the  wife  of  Tiberius, 
and,  by  the  haughtiness  of  her  carriage,  made 
him  feel  that  she  thought  him  beneath  her  rank. 
The  arrogance  of  her  behaviour  was  the  secret, 
and  most  powerful  motive,  for  the  retreat  which 
that  prince  made  to  the  isle  of  Rhodes.    At  his 
accession  to  the  empire,  when  he  was  master  of 
the  Roman  world,  he  saw  her  in  a  state  of  des- 
titution, banished,  covered  with  infamy,  and, 
after  the  murder  of  Agrippa  Posthumus,  with- 
out a  ray  of  hope  to  comfort  her.    Tet  this 
could  not  appease  the  malice  of  Tiberias.     He 
ordered  her  to  be  starved  to  death ;  concluding 
that,  after  a  tedious  exile  at  a  place  remote,  a 
lingering  death  in  want  and  misery  would  pass 
unnoticed. 

From  the  same  root  of  bitterness  sprung  the 
cruelty  with  which  he  persecuted  Sempronius 
Gracchus  ;4  a  man  descended  from  a  noble  fa- 


3  She  was  married  to  Agrippa,  and  had  bj  him  three 
sons,  Caius,  Lucius,  and  Agrippa  Posthumus;  and  also 
two  daughters,  Agrippina  and  Julia.  See  tUl  Oenealo- 
gical  Table,  No,  46. 

4  For  more  of  hira  and  his  son  Caius  Gracchus,  sea 
Annals,  book  iv.  s.  13. 
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■Oy,  pofMMcd  of  tileot8,«nd  idoned  with  clo- 
fMBee,  but  eloquence  ▼iciousljr  applied.  By 
kii  wit  mnd  me  accomplishments  he  seduced 
the  affections  of  Julia,  even  in  the  lifetime  of 
kcr  husband  A^ppa.  Nor  did  his  passion  stop 
there :  when  she  was  afterwards  married  to  Ti- 
berius, he  was  still  a  persevering  adulterer,  and, 
by  secret  artifices,  poisoned  the  mind  of  the  wife 
against  her  husband.  The  letter  to  Augustus, 
in  which  she  treated  the  character  of  Tiberius 
with  contempt,  was  generally  thought  to  be  his 
composition.  For  these  offences  he  was  banished 
to  Cerdna,  an  island  on  the  coast  of  Africa, 
wbcie  he  passed  fourteen  years  in  exile.  Sol- 
dicn  at  length  were  sent  to  put  an  end  to  his 
days.  The  assassins  found  him  on  the  point  of 
a  prooiinent  neck  of  land,  with  a  countenance 
find  in  sorrow  and  despair.  As  soon  as  the 
niftans  approached,  he  desired  a  short  delay,  that 
he  might  write  the  sentiments  of  a  dying  man 
to  hb  wife  Alliaria.  Having  despatched  that 
business,  he  presented  his  neck  to  the  murderer's 
stroke  I  to  his  last  moments  worthy  of  the  Sem- 
pmiian  name.  His  life  was  a  serie?  of  degene* 
late  actions.  The  assassins,  according  to  some 
historians,  were  not  hired  at  Rome,  but  sent 
fxtm  Africa  by  the  proconsul  Lucius  Asprenas, 
at  the  initigntion  of  Tiberius,  who  hoped  to 
throw  firom  himself  the  load  of  guilt,  and  fix  it 
on  his  tools  of  power.    The  artifice  did  not 


LIV.  In  the  coozie  of  this  year  was  formed 
a  Bew  institution  of  religious  rites.  In  honour 
«f  Augustus  a  list  of  priests  was  added  to  the 
SMcrdotal  college,  in  imitation  of  the  order 
firanded  in  ancient  times  by  Titus  Tatius,  to 
perpetuate  the  religioua  ceremonies  of  the  Sa- 
bmes.  To  ctente  this  new  sodality,  the  names 
af  the  most  eminent  citizens,  to  the  number  of 
one-and-twentjy  were  drawn  by  lot;  and  Tibe- 
fius,  DrusuSy  Claudius,  and  Germanicus,  were 
added.  It  happened,  however,  that  the  games 
peribrmcd  this  year  in  honour  of  Augustus,  were 
distubcd  by  violent  factions  among  the  players.^ 
In  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  Maecenas,  that 
passionaite  admirer  of  Bathyllus,  the  comedian, 
Augustus  had  always  favoured  the  exhibition  of 
pantomimes.  He  had  himself  a  taste  for  those 
amusements;  and,  by  mixing  with  the  diver- 
sions of  the  multitude,  he  thought  he  showed  a 
popular  condescension.  Tiberius  was  of  a  dif- 
ferent character :  but  the  minds  of  men,  soft^ 
caed  by  luxury,  and  during  a  long  reign  dis- 
solved in  pleasure,  could  not  easily  conform  to 


5  For  an  account  of  theatrical  fiictionSf  see  Dialogue 
anccfBing  Oratory,  sl  99^  note.  Bathyllus,  the  panto- 
mbm-ptjformeTf  i§  distinguished  by  Horace  for  his 
gnecfid  mowaenL 

Nee  cum  sis  caMera  Ibsaor, 

Tpbs  tancnn  ad  ntuneroe  aatyri  moveaie  BathyllL 
Ba  is  also  asemtnned  by  Juvenal; 

Ledaa  molU  mltaato  Bathyllo. 

Sat.  vl^er.  &, 


that  austerity  which  suited  the  rigid  temper  of 
the  prince. 

LV.  In  the  consulship  of  Drusus  Caesar  and 
Caius  Noibanus,  [A.  U.  C.  768.  A.  D.  15.]  a 
triumph  was  decreed  to  Germanicus,  though  the 
war  was  not  yet  brought  to  a  conclusion.  The 
prince  had  concerted  his  plan  of  operations  for 
the  ensuing  summer  j  but  he  thought  proper, 
early  in  the  spring,  to  open  the  campaign  by  a 
sudden  irruption  into  the  territories  of  the  Cat- 
tians ;  a  people  distracted  among  themselves  by 
the  opposite  factions  of  Arminius*  and  Seges- 
tes ;  the  former  famous  for  his  treachery  to  the 
Romans,  and  the  latter  for  unshaken  fidelity. 
Arminius  was  the  common  disturber  of  Ger- 
many I  Segestes,  on  the  other  hand,  had  given 
repeated  proofs  of  his  pacific  temper.  When 
measures  were  taken  for  a  general  insurrection, 
he  discovered  the  conspiracy;  and, during  the 
banquet  which  preceded  the  massacre  of  Varus, 
he  proposed  that  he  himself,  Arminius,  and  other 
chiefs,  should  be  seized,  and  loaded  with  irons. 
By  that  vigorous  measure  he  was  sure  that  the 
minds  of  the  common  people  would  be  depressed 
with  fear ;  and,  having  lost  their  chiefs,  none 
would  dare  to  rise  in  arms.  The  general,  of 
course,  would  have  leisure  to  discriminate  the 
innocent  from  the  guilty.  But  Varus  was  fated 
to  perish,  and  Arminius  struck  the  blow.  In 
the  present  juncture,  Segestes  was  compelled,  by 
the  ardour  of  his  countrymen,  to  take  up  arms. 
He  still,  however,  retcdned  his  former  senti- 
ments. He  had,  besides,  motives  of  a  private 
nature:  his  daughter,  whom  he  had  promised 
in  marriage  to  another  chief,  was  ravished  from 
him  by  Arminius.  The  father  and  the  son-in- 
law  were,  by  consequence,  inveterate  ene- 
mies; and  that  connection,  which  between 
persons  mutually  well  inclined,  forms  the 
tenderest  friendship,  served  only  to  in- 
flame the  animosity  of  the  two  contending 
chiefs. 

LVI.  Encouraged  by  these  dissensions,  Ger- 
manicus appointed  Cccina  to  the  command  of 
four  legions,  fire  thousand  of  the  allies,  and  the 
German  recruits  lately  raised,  by  hasty  levies, 
on  this  side  of  the  Rhine.  He  marched  himself 
at  the  head  of  an  equal  legionary  force,  and 
double  the  number  of  auxiliaries.  On  the  ruins 
of  a  fort,  formerly  built  on  Mount  Tannus  t  by 


6  Arminius,  according  to  Tellelns  Fatercotus,  lib.  ii.  s. 
1 18,  was  the  son  of  Sigimier,  a  Cheniscan  ch  lef  Inguio- 
mer  was  his  fiaher's  brother,  and  of  course  uncle  to  Ar- 
minius, as  mentioned  in  this  book,  a  GOl  Arminius  had 
a  brother,  whose  name  was  Flavius.  Annals,  book  ii.  s. 
9.  Segestes  was  another  leading  chieftain  among  the 
GheruBcans.  His  daughter  was  ravished  ttom  him  by 
Arminius.  His  son  Segiraund  is  mentioned  in  this  book, 
a  ST.  Thia  account  of  the  German  chieftains  will  make 
the  sequel,  in  this  and  the  next  book,  more  easily  un- 
derstood. 

7  Mourn  Taunus,  near  Magontlacum  (how  Haycncfa 
Brotier  says  Is  now  called  Btyrich. 
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bis  iather  Drusus,  he  nised  %  fortification,  and 
proceeded  bj  rapid  marches  against  the  Cattians. 
To  secure  his  retreat,  he  left  behind  him  Lucius 
Apronius,  with  orders  to  work  at  the  roads,  and 
embank  the  rivers.  The  dryness  of  the  season, 
uncommon  in  those  parts,  and  the  low  bed  of 
waters  in  the  rivers,  favoured  his  expedition; 
but  before  his  return,  the  fall  of  heavy  rains,  and 
the  overflow  of  torrents,  might  lay  the  country 
under  water.  His  arrival  was  so  little  expected 
by  the  Cattians,  that  their  women  and  children  ^ 
were  either  taken  prisonera  or  put  to  the  sword. 
The  young  and  able-bodied  made  their  escape  by 
swimming  across  the  Adrana.  From  the  oppo- 
site bank  they  attempted  to  hinder  a  bridge  from 
being  thrown  over  the  river ;  but  by  a  fierce  dis- 
charge from  the  engines,  and  a  volley  of  darts, 
they  were  driven  from  their  post  They  offered 
terms  of  peace,  but  without  success.  Numbers 
submitted  at  discretion :  the  rest  abandoned  their 
villages  and  fled  for  shelter  into  the  woods.  The 
country  round  was  laid  waste ;  Mattium,  the 
capital,  was  destroyed  by  fire  i  and  the  open 
plains  were  made  a  desert  Germanicus  march- 
ed his  army  back  towards  the  Rhine,  the  Barba- 
rians never  daring  to  harass  the  rear,  as  is  their 
practice,  when,  pretending  to  retreat  in  a  panic, 
they  wheel  about  on  a  sudden,  and  return  to  the 
charge.  The  Cheruscans  meditated  a  sudden 
attack  in  favour  of  the  Cattians ;  but  Cecina, 
with  an  army  of  observation,  spread  so  warm  an 
alarm,  that  the  enterprise  was  dropped.  The 
Maisians,  more  bold  and  desperate,  risked  a  bat- 
tle, and  were  defeated. 

LVII.  Germanicus,  in  a  short  time  afterwards, 
received  a  message  from  Segestes,  imploring 
protection  from  the  fury  of  his  countrymen,  who 
held  him  closely  besieged.  Arminius  had  been 
the  adviser  of  the  war,  and  was  by  consequence 
the  idol  of  the  people.  In  u  nation  of  savages, 
the  man  of  fierce  and  turbulent  spirit  is  sure,  in 
times  of  commotion,  to  be  the  leading  dema- 
gogue. Among  the  deputies  sent  to  Germanicus, 
was  Segimund,  the  son  of  Segestes ;  a  young 
man  who,  in  the  year  famous  for  the  revolt  of 
Germany,  was  made-  by  the  Romans  a  priest  of 
the  Ubian  altar ;  but  soon  after,  fired  by  the  seal 
that  roused  his  whole  nation,  he  tore  off  his 
tacied  vestments,  and  went  over  to  his  country- 
men. Conscious  of  this  offence,  he  hesitated  for 
some  time,  willing  to  decline  the  embassy ;  till 
at  length,  encouraged  by  the  fame  of  Roman 
clemency,  he  obeyed  his  father's  orders.  He 
met  with  a  gracious  reception ;  and,  under  a  pro- 
per guard,  was  conducted  in  safety  to  the  fron- 
tiers of  Gaul.  Germanicus  thought  it  of  mo- 
ment to  change  his  purpose,  and  march  back  to 
the  relief  of  Segestes.  He  no  sooner  appeared 
before  the  place,  than  the  enemy  was  attacked, 
and  put  to  the  route. 

Segestes  was  set  at  liberty,  and  with  him  a 
numerous  train  of  relatives  and  faithful  follow- 
ers I  several  women  of  noble  birth  i  and,  in  the 


number,  the  daughter  of  Segestes,i  then  marric 
to  Arminius.  In  her  deportment  no  trace  a] 
peared  of  her  father's  character;  she  breathe 
the  spirit  of  her  husband.  Not  a  tear  iras  see 
to  start ;  no  supplicating  tone  was  heard  ;  sfa 
stood  in  pensive  silence ;  her  hand  strained  clos 
to  her  bosom,  and  her  eyes  fixed  upon  her  woml 
then  pregnant  with  the  fruit  of  her  marriage 
At  the  same  time  was  brought  forth  a  load  oi 
spoils,  which,  in  the  slaughter  of  Varus  and  hi 
followers,  fell  to  the  share  of  those  -who  nov 
surrendeied  to  the  Roman  arms.  What  cfaieflj 
attracted  every  eye,  was  Segestes  himself ;  hii 
stature  of  superior  size,  his  countenance  that  of 
a  man  who  knew  neither  guilt  nor  fear.  H< 
spoke  to  this  effect : 

LVIII.  <*  It  is  not  now  the  first  time  that  Se- 
gestes has  given  proofs  of  his  attachment  to  the 
cause  of  Rome.     From  the  moment  when  I  was 
enrolled  a  citizen  by  the  deified  Augustus,  youi 
interest  has  been  the  rule  of  my  conduct   Youx 
friends  I  embraced;  your  enemies  were  mine. 
In  acting  thus,  I  have  not  been  guilty  of  treason 
to  my  country.     A  traitor  I  know  is  odious  even 
to  those  who  profit  by  the  treason.     I  have  been 
your  friend,  because   I  thought  the  interests 
of  Germany  and  Rome  were  interwoven  with 
each  other ;  I  have  been  your  friend,  because  I 
preferred  peace   to   war.     Governed  by  these 
principles,  I  addressed  myself  to  Varus,  who 
commanded  your  armies ;  before  his  tribunal,  I 
exliibited  an  accusation  against  Arminius,  the 
ravisher  of  my  daughter,  and  the  violator  of 
public  treaties.     But  sloth  and  irresolution  were 
the  bane  of  that  unfortunate  general.   From  laws 
enfeebled  and  relaxed  I  expected  no  relief.    I 
therefore  desired,  earnestly  desired,  that  Armi- 
nius, and  the  other  chiefs  of  the  conspiracy, 
might  be  thrown  into  irons.     I  did  not  except 
myself.    With  what  zeal  I  pressed  the  measure, 
witness  that  fatal  night  which  I  wish  had  been 
my  last   The  horrors  that  followed,  demand  our 
tears :  they  cannot  be  justified.     Soon  after  that 
tragic  event,  I  confined  Arminius  in  chains ;  and 
from  his  faction  I  have  suffered,  in  my  turn, 
the  same  indignity.     Admitted  now  to  an  inter- 
view with  Germanicus,  I  prefer  ancient  friend- 
ship to  new  connections ;  my  voice  is  still  for 
peace.     For  myself  I  have  nothing  in  view ;  my 
honour  is  dear  to  me,  and  I  desire  to  repell  all 
suspicion   of   perfidy.      I   would,  if  possible, 
make  terms  for  my  countrymen,  if  they  can  be 
induced  to  prefer  a  well-timed  repentance  to  ca- 
lamity and  ruin.     For  my  son,  and  the  errors  of 
his  youth,  I  am  an  humble  suppliant    My 
daughter,  indeed,  appears  before  you  by  necessi- 
ty, not  by  her  own  choice :  I  acknowledge  it 
It  is  yours  to  decide  her  fate ;  it  is  yours  to 


1  Her  name,  accordingtoSirabo,  was  Thunelda.  Her 
deportment  here  described  would  be  a  flno  Sid^eet  for 
an  historical  painter. 
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whieh  onglit  to  hftT»  most  influence,  her 
Hoibead  or  her  ftther:  she  if  with  child  by 
Axminivi,  sBd  the  iprang  from  me.**  Ger- 
aaBiem,  in  hie  luuel  ityle  of  modeimtion, 
•ifvred  him,  that  hif  children  and  relation! 
•honid  be  protected ;  aa  to  himielf,  he  might 
depend  vpeti  a  eafe  retreat  in  one  of  the  old 
provincct.  He  then  marched  back  to  the  Rhine ; 
and  there,  by  the  direction  of  Tiberiut,  waa 
heoouied  with  the  title  of  Iktxbatom.  The 
wife  of  Arminina  was  delivered  of  a  bojr,  who 
waa  reartd  and  educated  at  Ravenna.^  The 
dtsattcn  which  made  him  afterwards  the  sport 
of  Cwtone,  abail  be  related  in  their  proper 


LUL  The  surrender  of  Segestes,  and  his 
gneiooi  reception  from  Germanicns,  being,  in  a 
short  tiae»  spread  throughout  Germany,  the 
feelings  of  men  were  Tarious,  as  their  inclina- 
tiOBs  happened  to  be  for  peace  or  war.  Armi- 
nias,  by  nature  fierce  and  enterprising,  seeing, 
in  this  juncture,  his  wife  for  ever  lost,  and  the 
child  in  her  womb  a  slave  before  its  birth,  felt 
hjnelf  inflamed  with  tenfold  fury.  He  flew 
leond  the  conntxy  of  the  Cheruscans,  spreading 
the  flame  of  discord,  and,  in  every  quarter,  rous- 
ing the  people  to  revenge  t  he  called  aloud  to 
aims,  to  arms  against  Segestes, — ^to  anns  against 
the  Eomans.  He  spared  no  topic  that  could  in- 
flame resentment  **  BehoM,"  be  cried,  **  behold 
in  Segestes  the  true  character  of  a  father !  in 
Gexmanicns  an  accomplished  general !  in  the 
e^lotts  of  the  Roman  array,  the  glory  of  a  war- 
like nation !  with  mighty  numbers  they  have 
led  a  woman  into  captivity.  It  was  not  in  this 
manner  that  Arminins  dealt  with  them  t  three 
iegione,  and  as  many  commanders,  fell  a  sacri- 
flee  ta  my  revenge.  To  the  arts  of  traitors  I 
am  a  stranger ;  I  wage  no  war  with  women  big 
with  child.  Hy  enemies  are  worthy  of  a  sol- 
dier ;  I  declare  open  hostility,  and,  sword  in  hand, 
I  meet  them  In  the  field  of  battle. 

"  Survey  your  religious  groves:  the  Roman 
ha  WIS!  s  by  me  hung  up,  and  dedicated  to  the 
ffodi  ci  oar  country,  are  there  displayed ;  they 
art  fbe  trophies  of  victory.  Let  Segestes  fly 
for  shelter  to  the  Roman  provinces ;  let  him  en* 
joy  his  bank  on  the  side  of  Gaul ;  and  let  him 
there  meanly  crouch  to  make  his  son  the  priest 
of  a  fisceign  ahar.  Posterity  will  have  reason 
to  corse  Us  memory ;  future  ages  will  detest  the 
Man,  srhoie  crime  it  is,  that  we  have  seen,  be- 
tween the  Rhine  and  the  Elbe,  rods  and  axes, 
the  Anman  habit  and  the  Roman  arms.  To 
other  nations,  punishments  and  taxes  are  yet 
( they  are  happy,  for  they  are  ignorant 


t  The  ucoont  here  prmnleed,  and  without  doubt 
gl««n  eiiher  in  the  Annale  or  the  tlistoiy,  is  touUj  lon. 
SUmbo  mj§  that  the  r>D,  who  was  called  Thumelicus  bf 
the  R«4vuia,  «mlfccd  aaoong  the  captiTee  in  the  triumph 
•f  Gemaaicva,  which  is  nentbncd.  Annals,  book  it 
a«t 


of  the  Romans.  We  have  bnvely  thrown  off 
the  yoke ;  we  are  free  from  burthens :  and  since 
Augustus  was  obliged  to  retreat,  that  very  Au- 
gustus whom  his  countrymen  have  made  a  god  % 
and  since  Tiberiiu,  that  upstart  emperor,  keeps 
aloof  from  Germany,  shall  we,  who  have  dared 
nobly  for  our  liberties,  shrink  from  a  boy  void 
of  experience,  and  an  army  ruined  by  their  own 
divisions  ?  If  your  country  is  dear  to  you,  if 
the  glory  of  your  ancestors  is  near  your  hearts, 
if  liberty  is  of  any  value,  if  the  enjoyment  of 
your  natural  rights  is  preferable  to  new  masters 
and.  foreign  colonies,  follow  Aiminius.  I  will 
marshal  you  the  way  to  glory  and  to  freedom. 
Segestes  has  nothing  in  store  but  in£uny,  chains, 
and  bondage." 

LX.  By  these  incendiary  speeches  all  German 
ny  was  roused  to  action.  The  Cheruscans  took 
up  arms,  and  the  neighbouring  states  followed 
their  example.  Inguiomer,  a  man  long  known, 
and  high  in  the  estimation  of  the  Romana, 
declared  in  favour  of  Arminins  t  he  was  uncle 
to  that  chieftain.  By  adopting  his  measures, 
he  added  strength  to  the  confederacy.  Ger* 
manicus  saw  the  impending  danger.  To  cause 
a  diversion,  and  avoid  the  imited  strength  of 
the  enemy,  he  ordered  Ciecina,  with  forty  Ro- 
man coh<»ts,  to  penetrate  into  the  tenritory  of 
the  Bructerians,  as  far  as  the  river  Amisia. 
Pedo,  at  the  head  of  the  cavalry,  was  directed 
to  march  along  the  confines  of  the  Frisians. 
Germanicus,  with  four  legions,  embarked  on 
the  lakes.s  One  common  place  of  destination 
was  appointed ;  the  foot,  the  cavalry,  and  the 
fleet,  arrived  in  due  time.  The  Chaucians 
joined  the  Roman  army ;  the  Bructerians  set 
fire  to  their  houses,  and  abandoned  their  country. 
Lucius  Stertinius,  with  a  detachment  of  the 
light  horse,  was  ordered  to  pursue  the  fugitives. 
That  oflicer  came  up  with  the  enemy,  and  put 
the  whole  body  to  the  rout.  Amidst  the  slaugh- 
ter that  followed,  some  of  the  soldiers  were  in« 
tent  on  plunder.  Among  the  spoils  was  found 
the  eagle  of  the  nineteenth  legion,  lost  in  the 
massacre  of  Varus.  The  army  pushed  on  with 
vigour  to  the  farthest  limit  of  the  Bructerians. 
The  whole  countiy,  between  the  river  Amisia 
and  the  Luppia,  was  made  a  desert.  The  Ro- 
mans were  now  at  a  small  distance  from  the 
forest  of  Teutobuigium,^  where  the  bones  of 


3  The  Lakes,  which  are  now  lost  in  the  jun  gulf 
called  the  Zuider-Zee. 

3  The  commentators  glTe  different  accounts  of  the 
Teutoburgian  forest.  Guerin,  the  French  translaior  of 
Tttcliua,  aaya  it  lay  in  the  diocese  of  Munater,  when 
there  Is,  at  this  daj)  a  place  called  Vanndoryt,  which 
signifies  the  bufg  of  Varua  Brotier  places  it  in  the 
diocese  of  Paderborn,  near  the  town  of  Hom^  not  &r 
from  Paderbomj  wh? re  there  is  a  forest  called  7\iele' 
berg;  and  a  field  called  Win/tl.U^  likal  is,  the  field  of 
▼ictorjr.  To  confirm  his  optni  n,  he  says  that  bones 
and  military  weapons,  and  also  medals  of  Julius  Casar 
I  ai^  AuguMiifli  are  often  das  in  those  woods. 
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Varus  and  his  legions  were  said  to  be  still  un- 
buried.  • 

LXI.  Touched  by  this  affecting  circumstance, 
Germanicus  resolved  to  pay  the  last  human  office 
to  the  relics  of  that  unfortunate  commander 
and  his  slaughtered  soldiers.  The  same  tender 
sentiment  diffused  itself  through  the  army  : 
some  felt  the  touch  of  nature  for  their  relations, 
others  for  their  friends ;  and  all  lamented  the 
disasters  of  war,  and  the  wretched  lot  of  hu- 
man kind.  Caecina  was  sent  forward  to  explore 
the  woods  ;  where  the  waters  were  out,  to 
throw  up  bridges ;  and»  by  heaping  loads  of  earth 
on  the  swampy  soil,  to  secure  a  solid  footing. 
The  army  marched  through  a  gloomy  solitude. 
The  place  presented  an  awful  spectacle,  and 
the  memory  of  a  tragical  event  increased  the 
horror  of  the  scene.  The  first  camp  of  Varus 
appeared  in  view.  The  extent  of  the  ground, 
and  the  three  different  inclosures  for  the  eagles,! 
still  distinctly  seen,  left  no  doubt  but  that  the 
whole  was  the  work  of  the  three  legions.  Farther 
<»i  were  traced  the  ruins  of  a  rampart,  and  the 
hollow  of  a  ditch  well  nigh. filled  up.  This 
was  supposed  to  be  the  spot  where  the  few,  who 
escaped  the  general  massacre,  made  their  last 
effort,  and  perished  in  the  attempt.  The  plains 
around  were  white  with  bones,  in  some  places 
thinly  scattered,  in  others  lying  in  heaps  as  the 
men  happened  to  fall  in  flight,  or  in  a  body  re- 
sisted to  the  last.  Fragments  of  javelins,  and 
the  limbs  of  horses,  lay  scattered  about  the 
field.  Human  sculls  were  seen  upon  the  trunks 
of  trees.  In  the  adjacent  woods  stood  the  savage 
altars  where  the  tribunes  and  prinripal  centu- 
rions were  offered  up  a  sacrifice  with  barbarous 
rites.  Some  of  the  soldiers  who  survived  that 
dreadful  day,  and  afterwards  broke  their  chains, 
related  circumstantially  several  particulars. 
•*  Here  the  commanders  of  the  legions ,  were  put 
to  the  sword  :  on  t^at  spot  the  eagles  were 
seized.  There  Varus,  received  his  hrit  wound  ; 
and  this  the  place  where  he  gave  himself  the 
mortal  stab,  and  died  by  bis  own  sword.  Yonder 
mound  was  the  tribunal  from  which  Arminius 
harangued  his  countrymen :  here  he  fixed  his 
gibbets  ;  there  he  dug  the  funeral  trenches  ;  and 
in  that  quarter  he  offered  every  mark  of  scorn  and 
insolence  to  the  colours  and  the  Roman  eagles." 

LXII.  Six  years  had  elapsed  since  the  over- 
throw of  Varus  ;  and  now  on  the  same  spot,  the 
Roman  army  collected  the  bones  of  their  slaugh- 
tered countrymen.  Whether  they  were  bury- 
ing the  remains  of  strangers,  or  of  their  own 
friends,  no  man  knew  :  all,  however,  considered 
themselves  as  performing  the  last  obsequies  to 
their  kindred,  and  their  brother-soldiers.  While 
employed  in  this  pious  office,  their  hearts  were 


1  The  part  of  a  Roman  campy  where  the  arms  and 
eagles  were  deposited,  was  called  principia.  As  the 
traces  of  three  such  places  were  visible,  there  could  be 
DO  doubt  but  they  ware  the  work  of  three  logioni. 


torn  with  contending  passions  ;  by  turns  oj 
pressed  with  grief,  and  burning  for  revenge. 
monument  to  the  memory  of  the  dead  iv; 
raised  with  turf.  Germanicus  with  his  ow 
hand  laid  the  first  sod ;  dischai^ing  at  once  ti; 
tribute  due  to  the  legions,  and  sympathizizi 
with  the  rest  of  the  army.  The  whole,  thoug 
an  act  of  piety  to  the  slain,  was  condemned  b 
Tiberius.  The  malignity  of  his  nature  led  hii 
to  misinterpret  the  actions  of  Germanicus  ;  per 
haps  he  was  apprehensive,  that  the  view  of 
field  covered  with  the  unburied  limbs  of  i 
slaughtered  army,  might  damp  the  ardour  of  th* 
soldier,  and  add  to  the  ferocity  of  the  enemy 
There  might  be  another  reason  for  his  dis- 
pleasure.  Perhaps  he  thought  that  a  general 
invested  with  the  office  of  augur,  and  othei 
religious  functions,  ought  not  to  assist  at  th« 
performance  of  funeral  ritos. 

LXIII.    Germanicus    pressed    forward,    by 
rapid  marches,  in  pursuit  of  Arminius,  who  fled 
before  him,  taking  advantage  of  the  defiles,  and 
difficult  parts  of  the  country.     Having  overtak- 
en the  Barbarians,  and  seeing  his  opportunity, 
he  ordered  the  cavalry  to  advance  on  the  open 
plain,  and  dislodge  the  enemy.     Anninius  drew 
up   his   men   in  close   compacted   ranks,  and, 
feigning  a  retreat  to  the  forest,  suddenly  wheel- 
ed about ;  giving,  at  the  same  time,  the  signal 
to  the  troops  that  lay  ambushed  in  the  woods, 
to  rush  out,  and  begin  the  attack.     The  Roman 
cavalry,  struck  with  surprise  at  the  sudden  ap- 
pearance of  a  new  army,  were  thrown  into  dis- 
order.    They  fell  back  upon  the  cohorts  sent  to 
support  them,  and  a  general  consternation   fol- 
lowed.    The  Barbarians  pursued  their  advan- 
tage ;  and  had  well  nigh  driven  the  Romans  into 
a  morass,  well  known  to  themselveh,  but  im- 
practicable to  strangers,  when  Germanicus  came 
up  with  the  legions  in  order  of  battle.     At  the 
sight   of  a  regular   force,  the  Germans   were 
struck  with  terror.     The  broken  ranks  of  the 
Romans  had  time  to  rally.     Nothing  decisive 
followed.  Both  armies  parted  upon  equal  terms  : 
Germanicus  marched  back  to  the  river  Amisia, 
and  with  his   legions  sailed  across  the  lakes. 
Part  of  the  cavalry  had  orders  to  file  along  the 
sea  coast,  and  by  a  winding  march  return  to  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine. 

Caeclna,  at  the  head  of  his  own  division, 
marched  through  a  country  of  which  he  was  sot 
ignorant.  He  had  directions  to  pass  the  long 
bridges  3  with  all  possible  expedition.  The  place 
so  called  is  a   narrow  causeway,  constructed 


S  The  cans  'y,  called  the  1  mg  bridge,  was  constructed 
by  Lucius  Dunilius,  the  gratulfaiher  of  the  emperor 
N(.T  1.  According  to  Siietoniug,  ha  was,  in  the  early  part 
of  lif.>,  as  fdm'ius  fir  his  skill  in  driving  a  curricle  as 
his  grandson,  when  emperor  of  Rome.  In  the  lime  of 
AugufliuB,  he  c'tmmanded  the  legions  in  Gerroaoy,  and 
penetrated  farther  into  that  country  than  any  .Roman 
had  done  before  him.  Annals^  book  Iv.  a.  4i 
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farmmlj  bj  Lucius  Domitius.  It  stretches  a 
gmt  lenc^th  of  way  between  two  prodigious 
manhes.  The  country  round  is  one  vast  fen, 
in  some  parts  covered  with  a  deep  and  slimy 
mud,  ia  others  with  a  tenacious  heavy  clay,  in- 
tersected frequently  by  rapid  torrents.  A  thick 
forest,  xising  at  some  distance  on  a  gradual 
acclivity,  inclosed  the  whole  scene,  and  formed 
a  kind  of  amphitheatre.  Arminius,  who  knew 
the  cottzsc  of  the  country,  made  a  forced  march, 
and  took  post  in  the  woods,  before  the  Romins, 
encumbered  with  arms  and  heavy  baggage,  ar- 
rived at  the  place.  Ctecina  found,  a  double  diffi- 
culty. The  bridges,  mined  by  time,  were  to  be 
repaired ;  and  the  enemy  at  the  same  time  was 
to  be  repulsed.  He  judged  it  necessary  to  pitch 
liis  camp  s  as  in  that  situation  a  sufficient  num- 
ber ought  work  at  the  causeway,  while  the  rest 
were  held  in  readiness  to  engage  the  enemy. 

LXI V.  The  Barbarians  mode  a  vigorous  effort 
to  force  the  outposts,  and  penetrate  to  the  men 
working;  at  the  intrenchments.  They  rushed 
forward  with  impetuous  fury,  they  wheeled  about 
to  the  ilanJcs,  they  returned  to  charge  in  front. 
A  mingled  shout  arose  from  the  labourers  and 
the  combatants.  All  things  seemed  to  con- 
spire against  the  Romans :  the  slimy  soil,  if 
the  men  stood  still,  sunk  under  them  ;  if  they 
advanced,  it  was  too  slippery  for  their  feet. 
Tbe  weight  of  the  soldiers'  armour,  ind  the 
depth  of  water,  made  the  management  of  the 
javelins  almost  impncticable.  The  Cheruscans, 
on  tbe  contrary,  were  fighting  in  their  own 
element  ;  they  were  used  to  fens  and  marshes  ; 
their  stature  was  large,  and  their  spears  of  a 
length  to  wound  at  a  distance.  The  legions 
began  to  give  way,  when  night  came  on,  and 
put  an  Mid  to  the  unequal  conflict.  The  Bar- 
barians were  too  much  flushed  with  success  to 
complain  of  fatigue,  or  to  think  of  rest.  Dur- 
ing the  night  they  cut  a  channel  for  the  waters, 
and  from  the  neighbouring  hills  let  down  a 
deluge  into  the  valley.  The  plains  were  laid 
under  water  ;  and  the  half-finished  works  being 
carried  away  by  the  flood,  the  soldier  saw  that 
his  labour  was  to  begin  again. 

Cscina  had  been  forty  years  in  the  service. 
A  man  of  his  experience,  who  had  known  the 
vicissitudes  of  war,  was  not  to  be  disconcerted. 
He  saw,  between  the  morass  and  the  hills,  a 
plain  of  solid  ground,  large  enough  for  a  small 
army.  To  that  spot,  having  weighed  all  circum- 
stances, he  judged  it  his  best  expedient  to  send 
the  wounded  with  the  heary  baggage,  and  in 
the  mean  time  to  confine  the  Germans  in  their 
woods.  For  this  purpose  he  stationed  the  fifth 
legion  in  the  right  wing,  and  the  one  and  twen- 
tieth in  the  left ;  the  first  legion  led  the  van, 
and  the  twentieth  brought  up  tbe  rear. 

LXV.  The  night  in  both  camps  was  busy  and 
unquiet,  but  from  diflerent  causes.  The  Bar- 
bncians  passed  theii-  time  in  jollity  and  carous- 
iaf ;  wvUke  r^ngs  and  savage  bowlings  kept  a 


constant  uproar,  while  the  woods  and  valleys 
rung  with  the  hideous  sound.  In  the  Roman 
camp  the  scene  was  different ;  pale  gleaming 
fires  were  seen  ;  no  sound  save  that  of  low  and 
hollow  murmurs ;  the  soldiers  lay  extended  at 
length  under  tbe  palisades,  or  wandered  from 
tent  to  ten;t,  fatigued  and  weary,  yet  scarce 
awake.  Csecina  was  disturbed  by  a  terrible 
dream  :  be  thought  that  Quintilius  Varus  emerg- 
ed from  the  fens ;  and,  calling  upon  him  to  fol- 
low, waved  his  hand  to  point  the  way.  Un- 
willing to  obey  thei  summons,  Cscina  pushed  the 
phantom  from  him.  At  break  of  day,  the  le- 
gions which  had  been  stationed  in  the  wings, 
through  fear  or  a  spirit  of  mutiny,  abandoned 
their  post,  and  seized  a  piece  of  solid  ground 
beyond  the  morass.  Arminius,  though  the  op- 
portunity was  fair,  did  not  embrace  it :  but  soon 
after,  seeing  the  baggage  fast  in  the  mud,  or  in 
the  ditches,  the  soldiers  gathering  round  in  tu- 
mult and  disorder }  the  eagles  in  confusion ;  and, 
as  in  such  cases  always  happens,  each  man  act- 
ing for  himself,  and  deaf  to  the  command  of 
his  officers ;  he  ordered  his  men  to  make  a  vigor- 
oi^s  onset,  exclaiming,  as  he  advanced,  "  Behold 
Varus  and  his  legions  !  their  fate  once  more  has 
given  them  to  our  swords.** 

He  charged  at  the  head  of  a  chosen  band ; 
and,  by  gashing  and  mangling  the  horses,  made 
a  dreadful  havoc  Goaded  by  wounds,  and  not 
able  to  keep  their  legs  on  a  slimy  soil,  which 
was  made  still  more  slippery  by  the  effusion  of 
their  own  blood,  those  animals  in  their  fury 
threw  their  riders,  overturned  all  in  their  way, 
and  trampled  under  their  feet  the  wretches  that 
lay  on  the  ground.  The  chief  distress  was 
round  the  eagles :  to  support  them  under  a  heavy 
volley  of  darts  was  difficult,  and  to  fix  them  in 
the  swampy  ground  impossible.  Caecina,  exert- 
ing himself  with  undaunted  vigour  to  sustain 
the  ranks,  had  his  horse  killed  under  him. 
The  Barbarians  were  ready  to  surround  him,  if 
the  first  legion  had  nOt  come  up  to  his  assist- 
ance. At  length  the  rage  for  plunder,  natural 
to  savages,  turned  the  fortune  of  the  day.  In- 
tent on  booty,  the  Germans  desisted  from  tbe 
fight.  The  Romans  seized  their  advantage,  and, 
towards  the  close  of  day,  gained  a  station  on 
the  solid  ground.  Their  distress,  however, 
was  not  at  an  end :  intrenchments  were  to  be 
raised ;  earth  to  be  brought ;  their  tools  for  dig- 
ging and  cutting  tbe  soil  were  lost }  no  tents  for 
the  soldiers ;  no  medicine  for  the  wounded ; 
their  provisions  in  a  vile  condition,  deformed 
with  filth  and  blood ;  a  night  big  with  horror 
hung  over  their  heads  }  and  tbe  ensuing  day,  to 
a  number  of  brave  and  gallant  men,  might  prove 
the  last.  The  spirit  of  the  legions  sunk,  and 
all  lamented  their  condition. 

LXVI.  It  happened  in  the  course  of  the 
night,  that  a  horse  broke  loose  ;  and,  scared  by 
the  noise  of  the  soldiers,  ran  wild  through  the 
camp,  trampling  down  all  that  came  in  his  way. 
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This  Bccideiit  spread  a  general  panic.  In  the 
first  hurry  of  surprise,  it  was  generally  believ- 
ed, that  the  Germans  had  stormed  the  intrench- 
ments.  The  soldiers  rushed  to  the  gates,  chief- 
ly to  that  called  the  Decuman,!  at  the  back  of 
the  camp,  remote  from  the  enemy,  and  the  most 
likely  to  favour  their  escape.  Csecina  knew  that 
it  was  a  false  alarm  ;  he  tried  to  recall  the  men 
from  their  error ;  he  commanded,  he  implored, 
he  laid  hold  of  numbers :  but  finding  all  with- 
out effect,  he  threw  himself  on  the  ground,  and 
lay  stretched  at  length  across  the  passage.  At 
the  sight  of  their  general  in  that  condition,  the 
men  recoiled  with  horror  from  the  outrage  of 
trampling  on  his  body.  In  that  interval,  the 
tribunes  and  centurions  convinced  the  men  that 
their  fears  were  without  foundation. 

LXVII.  Cascina  assembled  his  men  in  the 
part  of  the  camp  assigned  for  the  eagles.  Hav- 
ing commanded  silence,  he  explained  their  situa- 
tion, and  the  necessity  that  called  upon  them  to 
act  like  men.  **  They  had  nothing  to  depend 
upon  except  their  valour ;  but  their  valour  must 
be  cool,  deliberate,  guided  by  prudence.  Let  all 
remain  within  the  lines,  till  the  Barbarians,  in 
hopes  of  carrying  the  works,  advance  to  the  as- 
sault. Then  will  be  the  time  to  sally  out  By 
one  brave  effort  they  might  open  a  passage  to  the 
Rhine.  If  they  fled,  other  woods  and  deeper 
fens  remain  behind ;  perhaps  more  savage  ene- 
mies. By  one  glorious  victory  they  were  sure 
of  gaining  every  advantage  ;  honoured  by  their 
country,  loved  by  their  families,  and  applauded 
by  the  whole  army."  The  bright  side  of  the 
military  life  being  thus  held  forth,  he  said  no- 
thing of  the  reverse.  His  next  care  was  to  se- 
lect a  body  of  his  bravest  soldiers.  These  he 
provided  with  horses,  as  well  from  his  own  reti- 
nue, as  from  those  of  the  tribunes  and  centu- 
rions, without  favour  or  partiality,  distinguish- 
ing merit  only.  The  men  thus  mounted  were 
to  make  the  first  impression  on  the  enemy,  and 
the  infantry  had  orders  to  support  the  rear. 

LXYIII.  The  Germans,  in  the  meantime, 
were  no  less  in  agitation ;  their  hopes  of  con- 
quest, the  love  of  plunder,  and  the  jarring  coun- 
sels of  their  chiefs,  distracted  every  mind.  The 
measure  proposed  by  Arminius  was,  to  let  the 
Romans  break  up  their  camp,  and  surround 
them  again  in  the  narrow  defiles,  and  in  the 
bogs  and  marshes.  Inguiomer,  more  fierce  and 
violent,  and,  for  that  reason,  more  acceptable  to 
the  genius  of  Barbarians,  was  for  storming  the 
camp  i  it  would  be  carried  by  a  general  assault ; 


1  There  were  Ibur  gates  to  a  Roman  camp.  Llvy 
says  so  in  express  urma.  Ad  qutUucr  porlaa  esereiium 
inatruxit,  ut,  tigno  datOf  e:6  omnibus  poriuhu§  erupLio- 
nemfacerent.  The  several  gates  were,  the  pnetoHan ; 
the  gate  opposite  to  it,  at  the  extremity  of  the  camp, 
called  the  decuman;  and  two  otherSt  called  the  right 
and  It^  principals^  because  they  stood  on  the  right  and 
left  sides  of  the  Camp,  fronting  the  street  called  Prin- 
dpia.   See  Duncan's  Boman  Art  of  War. 


the  number  of  prisoners  would  be  ^eatcr,  a 
the  booty  in  better  condition.  His  advice  pi 
vailed.  At  the  point  of  day  the  attack  beg^ai 
at  the  first  onset  the  Germans  levelled  the  fosj 
threw  in  heaps  of  hurdles,  and  attempted  a  sc 
lade.  The  ramparts  were  thinly  manned  ;  H 
soldiers  who  showed  themselves,  put  on  the  a 
pearance  of  a  panic.  The  Barbarians  climbi 
to  the  top  of  the  works.  In  that  moment  tl 
signal  was  given  to  the  cohorts ;  clarions  ai 
trumpets  sounded  through  the  eamp ;  the  Ri 
mans,  in  a  body,  and  with  one  general  shou 
rushed  on  to  the  attack.  They  fell  upon  th 
enemy  in  the  rear ;  crying  aloud,  as  they  ad 
vanced,  *<Here  are  no  woods,  no  treacfaerou 
fens  i  we  ore  here  on  equal  ground,  and  th 
gods  will  decide  between  us."  The  Barbarian 
had  promised  themselves  an  easy  conquest.  Th* 
affair,  they  imagined,  would  be  with  a  handfu 
of  men ;  but  their  surprise  rose  in  proportion 
when  they  heard  the  clangour  of  trumpets,  anc 
saw  the  field  glittering  with  arms.  The  sudden 
terror  magnified  their  danger.  To  be  elate<i 
with  success,  and  to  droop  in  adversity,  is  the 
genius  of  savage  nations.  A  dreadful  slaughter 
followed.  The  two  chiefs  betook  themselves  to 
flight;  Arminius  unhurt,  and  Inguiomer  dan- 
gerously wounded.  No  quarter  was  given  to 
the  common  men.  The  pursuit  continued  as 
long  as  day-light  and  resentment  lasted.  Night 
coming  on,  the  legions  returned  to  their  camp, 
covered  with  new  wounds,  and  their  provisions 
no  better  than  the  day  before ;  but  health,  and 
food,  and  vigour,  all  things  were  found  in  vic- 
tory. 

LXIX.  Meanwhile  a  report  was  spread  round 
the  country,  that  the  Roman  army  was  cut  to 
pieces,  and  the  Germans,  flushed  with  conquest 
were  pouring  down   to  the   invasion  of  Gaul. 
The  consternation  was  such,  that  numbers  pro- 
posed to  demolish  the  bridge  over  the  Rhine. 
Vile  as  the  project  was,  there  were  men  who, 
through  fear,  would  have  been  hardy  enough  to 
carry  it  into  execution,  if  Agrippina  had  not 
prevented  so  foul  a  disgrace.     Superior  to  the 
weakness  of  her  sex,  she  took  upon  her,  with 
an  heroic  spirit,  the  functions  of  a  general  oflScer. 
She  attended  to  the  wants  of  the  men ;  she  dis- 
tributed clothes  to  the  indigent,  and  medicines 
to  the  sick.    Pliny  s  has  left,  in  his  history  of 
the  wars  in  Germany,  a  description  of  Agrip- 
pina,  at  the  head  of  the  bridge,  rsviewlng  the 
soldiers  as  they  returned,  and  with  thanks  and 
congratulations,  applauding  their  valour.    This 
conduct  alarmed  the  jealous  temper  of  Tibe- 
rius :  <*  Such  active  zeal,"  he  said,  ^  sprung  from 
sinister  motives :  those  popular  virtues  had  not 
for  their  object  the  enemies  of  Rome.    The  sol- 
diers were  caressed  for  other  purposes.    What 
remained  for  the  commander-in-chief,  if  a  wo- 


%  Pliny,  the  elegant  author  of  the  Natanl  Bistoiy. 
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■an  e^ui  thus  unsex  henelf  at  t!he  head  of  the 
eagles  }  She  reviews  the  legions,  and  by  largess- 
es draws  to  henelf  the  affections  of  the  men. 
Was  it  not  enough  for  her  ambition,  that  she 
showed  her  son  to  the  army,  and  carried  him 
from  tent  to  tent,  in  the  nniform  of  the  common 
soldier,  with  the  title  of  Cesar  Caligula  }  This 
wosaan  towers  aboTe  the  commanders  of  the 
legions,  and  even  above  their  general  officer. 
She  can  suppress  an  insurrection,  though  the 
name  and  majesty  of  the  prince  make  no  im- 
pmsiott."  These  were  the  reflections  that 
planted  thorns  in  the  breast  of  Tiberius.  By 
the  arts  of  Sejanus,  the  malice  of  his  heart  was 
^tim  moie  envenomed.  That  minister  studied 
the  character  of  his  master.  He  practised  ott 
his  possioDf ,  and  had  the  skill  to  sow  in  time 
the  seeds  of  hatred,  which  he  knew  would  work 
in  secret,  and  at  a  distant  day  break  out  with 
eoUected  force. 

LXX.  Germanicns,  who  had  sailed  with  the 
legioBs,  thought  proper  to  lighten  his  ships,  in 
order  to  render  them  more  fit  for  the  navigation 
of  the  northern  seas,  full  of  sandbanks,  and 
often  dangerous  both  at  the  flood  and  the  tide 
of  ebb.  With  this  view,  he  disembarked  the 
second  and  the  fourteenth  legions,  and  put  them 
■nder  the  command  of  Publius  Vitelltus,>  with 
directions  to  pdisue  their  way  ovex  land.  Vitel- 
lins  had  at  first  a  dry  shore  (  but  the  wind  blow- 
ing hard  frmn  the  north,  and  the  waves,  as  usual 
at  the  equinox,  rolling  with  a  prodigious  swell, 
the  soldier*  were  carried  away  by  the  torrent. 
The  country  was  laid  under  water.  The  sea, 
the  shore,  and  the  fields,  presented  one  vast  ex- 
panse. The  depths  and  shallows,  the  quicksands 
and  the  solid  ground,  were  no  more  distinguished. 
The  men  were  overwhelmed  by  the  waves,  and 
abooihed  by  the  eddies.  Horses,  baggage,  and 
dead  bodies,  were  seen  floating  together.  The 
eoBpaaiee  of  the  legions  were  mixed  in  wild 
eiwAision,  sometimes  breast-high  in  water,  and 
often  deeper.  Numbers  were  carried  off  by  the 
food,  and  lost,  for  ever.  Exhortations  and  mu- 
tual encouragement  were  of  no  avaiL  Valour 
and  eowAidice,  prudence  and  temerity,  wisdom 
and  foUy,  perished  without  distinction.  Vitel- 
Ubs  at  length  gained  an  eminence,  and  drew  the 
lemons  after  him.  The  night  was  passed  in  the 
utmost  distress ;  without  fire,  without  utensils ; 
many  of  the  soldiers  naked ;  the  greatest  part 
wooded,  and  all  in  a  condition  worse  than  the 
honors  of  a  siege.  When  the  enemy  is  at  the 
gates,  an  honourable  death  still  remains;  but 
here  their  fate  was  wretched  and  inglorious. 
The  letorn  of  day  presented  a  new  face  of 
things :  the  waters  subsided,  and  the  land  ap- 
peared. The  general  pursued  his  march  to  the 
iiTer  Uttsingis,*  where  Germanicus  was  arrived 


3  B*  was  ancle  to  Tit<*iniis,  afterwards  emperor. 

4  The  flm  editi  >n  of  Tacitus  has  the  river  Yisonsis 


with  his  fleet  The  two  legions  were  taken  on 
board.  A  report  of  their  total  loss  was  spread 
far  and  wide,  and  every  day  gained  credit,  till 
their  safe  return  with  Germanicus  proved  the 
whole  to  be  a  false  alarm. 

LXXI.  Meanwhile  Stertinius,  who  had  been 
despatched  to  receive  the  surrender  of  Segimer, 
the  brother  of  Segestcs,  conducted  that  chief, 
together  with  his  son,  to  the  city  of  the  Ubians. 
A  free  pardon  was  granted  to  both ;  to  Segimer, 
without  hesitation ;  to  the  son,  who  was  known 
to  have  offered  indignities  to  the  body  of  Varus, 
not  without  some  delay.  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Italy, 
seemed  to  vie  with  each  other  in  exertions  to 
repair  the  losses  of  the  army ;  each  nation  offer- 
ing, according  to  their  respective  abilities,  a 
supply  of  arms,  of  horses,  and  money.  Germa- 
nicus thanked  them  for  their  zeal,  but  received 
arms  and  horses  only.  With  his  own  funds  he 
relieved  the  wants  of  the  soldiers  j  and  to  ob- 
literate, or  at  least  soften,  the  recollection  of 
past  misfortunes,  he  united  with  generosity  the 
most  conciliating  manners.  He  visited  the  sick  i 
he  applauded  their  bravery ;  he  examined  their 
wounds  \  he  encouraged  some  by  promises ;  he 
roused  others  to  a  sense  of  glory  i  and,  in  gen- 
eral, filled  all  hearts  with  zeal  for  his  person 
and  the  success  of  his  arms. 

LXXII.  Triumphal  ornaments  s  were  this 
year  decreed  to  Aulus  Cscina,  Lucius  Apro- 
nius,  and  Caius  Silius,  for  their  conduct  under 
Germanicus.  The  title  of  Falktr  ttf  his  Country, 
so  often  pressed  upon  him  by  the  people,  Tiberius 
once  more  declined ;  nor  would  he  consent  that 
men  should  be  sworn  on  "his  acts,  though  a  vote 
for  that  purpose  had  passed  the  senate.  For  this 
self-denial,  he  alleged  the  instability  of  human 
affairs,  and  the  danger  of  the  sovereign,  always 
growing  in  proportion  to  the  eminence  on  which 
he  stands.  Popular  as  this  sentiment  was,  no 
man  thought  it  sincere.  He  who  had  lately 
revived,  in  all  its  rigour,  the  law  of  violated 
majesty,  could  not  be  considered  as  the  friend  of 
civil  liberty.  The  title,  indeed,  of  that  law  was 
known  in  ancient  times,  but  the  spirit  of  it  dif- 
fered from  the  modem  practice.  During  the 
old  republic,  the  treachery  that  betrayed  an 
army,  the  seditious  spirit  that  threw  the  state 
into  convulsions,  the  corrupt  administration  that 
impaired  the  majesty  of  the  Roman  people,  were 
the  objects  of  the  law.  Men  were  arraigned  for 
their  actions,  but  words  were  free.    Augustus* 


(the  Wu9r.)  This  is  manifestly  an  error.  The  march 
of  the  troops  was  westward,  towardi  the  Rhine ;  and  the 
VtwurgU  flowed  at  a  great  distance  towards  the  east. 
Liptios  saw  the  mistake,  but  did  not  cure  it.  Brotier  has 
clearlj  proved  that  Vntingia^  now  th«  river  Hunt*  or 
HuMMtngy  near  Oroninguen,  is  the  true  reading. 

6  The  triumphal  intigtna  were,  a  golden  crown,  an 
ivory  chair  (/ttlia  euruluy,  an  ivory  sceptre  (called 
•eipio)f  and  a  painted  robe.   Livy,  IHx  xxx.  a  liS. 

6  By  a  law  of  the  Twelve  Tableo^  dofitfnatory  Ubols 
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waf  the  first  who  warped  the  law  to  new  devices. 
The  licentiotts  spirit  of  Cassius  Sevenis,  whose 
satirical  pen  had  ridiculed  the  most  eminent  of 
both  sexes,  excited  the  indignation  of  the  prince ; 
and  the  pains  and  penalties  of  yiolated  majesty 
were,  by  a  forced  construction,  extended  to  de- 
famatory libels.  After  his  example,  Tiberius, 
being  asked  by  the  praetor,  Pompeius  Macer, 
whether  in  such  prosecutions  judgment  should 
be  pronounced,  returned  for  answer,  that  the 
law  must  take  its  course.  The  fact  was,  Ti- 
berius in  his  turn  had  felt  the  edge  of  satire  in 
certain  anonymous  verses,  circulated  at  that 
time,  and  keenly  pointed  at  his  pride,  his  cru- 
elty, and  his  dissensions  with  his  mother. 

LXXIII.  It  will  not  be  deemed  an  improper 
digression,  if  we  state  in  this  place  the  cases 
of  two  Roman  knights,  Falanius  and  Rubrius, 
both  of  narrow  fortunes,  and  both  attacked 
under  the  new  mode  of  prosecution.  A  review 
of  those  proceedings  will  show  the  grievance 
in  its  origin,  and  its  progress  ;i  how  it  gathered 
strength  from  the  wily  arts  of  Tiberius ;  from 
what  causes  it  was  for  a  time  suppressed,  and 
afterwards  revived  in  all  its  force,  till  it  proved, 
in  the  end,  the  most  detestable  invention  that 
ever  harassed  mankind.  The  charge  against 
Falanius  was,  that  he  had  admitted  into  one  of 
the  fraternities,  then  established  in  honour  of 
Augustus,  one  Cassius,  a  comedian  of  profligate 
manners ;  and  further,  that,  in  the  sale  of  his 
gardens,  he  had  suffered  a  statue  of  Augustus 
to  be  put  up  to  auction  with  the  rest  of  his 
goods.  The  crime  alleged  against  Rubrius  was, 
that,  being  sworn  on  the  name  of  Augustus,  he 
was  guilty  of  perjury.     Tiberius,  as  soon  as  he 


were  strictlj  prohibited.  We  read  in  Aulus  Oellius,  lib. 
iiL  cap.  3,  that  Nievius,  the  comic  poet,  was  thrnwn  iolo 
priwn  for  certain  defamatory  verses  in  one  of  his  plays. 
Horace  says,  the  poets  were  by  the  Twelve  Tables  re- 
ftnined  within  due  bounds. 
'    •  Quin  etiam  lex, 
Foenaque  lata,  malo  quse  nollet  carmine  quemquam 
Describi.    Verlere  modum  f ormldine  pustis, 
Ad  bene  dicendom  delectandumque  redacti. 

Epist.  ad  Aro. 
Augustus,  not  satisfied  witlt  the  penalties  of  the  old  law, 
revived  the  charge  of  violated  majeety,  which  had  been 
invented  by  Sylla.  Tiberius  felt  the  lash  of  satire,  as 
may  be  seen  in  the  lampoon  preserved  by  Suetonius  On 
Tib.  8. 59.)  He  was,  therefore,  willing  to  enforce  the 
rule  laid  down  by  Augustus. 

I  To  preserve  the  majesty  of  the  Roman  jieople  was 
the  scope  and  spirit  of  the  Ltat  Miyeatatia.  Under  the 
emperors  the  majesty  of  the  people  was  annihilated. 
Whoever  was  obnoxious  to  the  prince  or  his  favourites, 
was  brought  within  the  la^v  of  majesty.  Every  thing 
was  a  state-crime.  Tiberius,  we  SQe,  had  the  art  to  pro- 
ceed, in  the  beginning,  with  some  appearance  of  moder- 
ation ;  but  the  mask  soon  fell  off,  and  the  trade  of  a 
public  accuser  became  the  scourge  cf  society.  It  went 
on  with  rapid  success  in  the  reign  of  OKligula,  of  Clau- 
dius, and  Nero.  It  was  suppressed  under  Titus,  (see 
Suetonius,  in  Tit  s.  8,)  and  again  biased  out  under  Do- 
-nitiani  Suet  s.  10  and  11. 


was  apprised  of  these  proceedings,  wrote  to  tb 
consuls — <*  that  divine  honours  were  not  decree* 
to  the  memory  of  his  father,  in  order  to  laj 
snares  for  the  people.  Cassius,  the  player,  ai 
well  as  others  of  his  profession,  had  often  as 
sisted  in  the  games,  dedicated  by  Li  via,  to  th< 
memory  of  the  deceased  emperor;  and  if  h'u 
statue,  in  common  with  those  of  the  gods  ir 
general,  was  put  up  to  sale  with  the  bouse  and 
gardens,  the  interests  of  religion  would  not  be 
hurt.  A  false  oath  on  the  name  of  Augustus 
was  the  same  as  a  perjury  in  an  appeal  to  Jupi- 
ter :  but  the  gods  must  be  their  own  avengers. " 

LXXIV.    In  a  short  time  after  this  transac- 
tion, Granius   Marcellus,  praetor  of  Bithynia, 
was  accused  of  violated  majesty  by  his  own 
qusestor,   Ctepio   Crlspinus.     The    charge     was 
supported  by  Romanus  Hispo,3  a  mercenary  ad- 
vocate, who  had  then  lately  set  up  the  trode  of 
an  informer ;  that  detestable  trade,  which,  by 
the  iniquity  of  the  times,  and  the  daring  wicked- 
ness of  the  vile  and  profligate, became  afterwards 
the  source  of  wealth  and  splendour.     Obscure 
and  indigent,  but  bold  and  pragmatical,  this 
man,   by   secret    informations,   pampered    the 
cruelty  of  Tiberius,  and  wri^led  himself  into 
favour.     By  his  detestable  practices  he  became 
formidable  to  the  first  characters  in  Rome.     He 
gained  the  ear  of  the  prince,  and  the  hatred  of 
mankind;  leaving  an  example,  by  which  the 
whole  race  of  his  followers  rose  from  beggary 
and  contempt  to  wealth  and  power ;  till,  having 
wrought  the  destruction  of  the  most  eminent 
citizens,  they  fell  at  last  by  their  own  pernicious 
arts.     The  accusation  brought  by  Cttpio  Crls- 
pinus, charged  Marcellus  with  having  spoken 
defamatory  words  against  Tiberius.    The  charge 
was  big  with  danger,  while  the  accuser  had  the 
art  to  bring  forward,  from  the  life  of  the  em- 
peror, the  worst  of  his  vices ;  ascribing  all  to 
the  malignity  of  Marcellus.     The  words  were 
believed  to  be  spoken,  becanse  the  facts  were 
true. 

Hispo  the  pleader  added,  that  the  accused  had 
placed  his  own  statue  higher  than  the  Caesars ; 
and  to  a  bust,  from  which  he  had  struck  off  the 
head  of  Augustus,^  united   that  of  Tiberius, 


2  The  advocates  subscribed  their  names  to  the  accu- 
sation drawn  up  in  form.  Cicero,  in  the  Oration  con- 
cerning the  Prosecution  of  Verres,  called  Tivinatio, 
describes  An  accuser  supported  by  a  number  of  advo- 
cates, whom  he  calls  subscribers :  Venit  paratua  cum 
tubarriptoribus  txerntatia  et  diaertia.  Hipso,  it  seems, 
was  the  first  of  that  vile  crew,  who  lived  and  flourisitfd 
by  the  destruction  of  their  fellow-citizens.  A  specimen 
of  his  eloquence  may  be  seen  in  the  CoNTaovxnsLs  of 
Seneca. 

3  Suetonius  says,  a  person,  whom  he  does  not  name, 
was  condemned  by  the  senate  for  taking  the  head  from 
a  statue  of  Augustus,  and  placing  another  lo  its  room. 
Life  of  Tiberius,  s.  G8.  As  Granius  Marcellus  was  ac- 
quitted, what  Suetonius  says  most  probably  relates  to 
some  other  person. 
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prince,  who  had  hitherto  remained  silent, 
abruptly;  declaring,   in  a  tone  of  vehe- 
\  that  in  a  cause  of  that  importance  he 
wo«ld  ^ve  his  vote  openlj,^  and  under  the  sanc- 
tion of  an  oath.     By  this  expedient  the  same 
obli^tioD  was  to  be  imposed  on  the  whole  as- 
iemblj.     Bat  even  then,  in  that  black  -period, 
ezpihnf   liberty   showed   some   signs   of   life. 
Cacitts  Piao  had  the  spirit  to  ask,  "  In  what 
rank,  Caetar,  do  you  choose  to  give  your  voice  ? 
If  first,  your  opinion  must  be  mine ;  if  last,  I 
auy  have  the  misfortune  to  differ  from  you." 
Tiberius  felt  that  his  warmth  had  transported 
hin  too  far.*    He  checked  his  ardour,  and  had 
the  moderation  to  consent  that  Marcellus  should 
be  aequitted  on  the  law  of  violated  majesty. 
There  renKuned  behind  a  charge  of  peculation,^ 
and  that  was  referred  to  the  proper  jurisdiction. 
LXXT.  The  criminal  proceedings  before  the 
•eaate  were  not  enough  to  glut  the  malice   of 
Tibetius  .*  he  attended  the  ordinary  courts  of 
justice ;  taking  his  seat  near  the  comer  of  the 
tribunal,  that  he  might  not  displace  the  praetor 
from  has  curule  chair.     In  his  presence,  which 
had  the  effect  of  controlling  the  intrigues  of  the 
great,  several  just  decisions  were  pronounced ; 
bat  eren  this  was  big  wU^  mischief ;  truth  was 
served,'  and  liberty  went  to  ruin.      Pius  Aure- 
Uns,  a  member  of  the  senate,  complained  to  that 
assembly,  that,  by  making  of  a  public  road,  and 
laying  an  aqueduct,  the  foundation  of  his  house 
Twas  rained ;  he  therefore  prayed  to  be  indemni- 
fied.    The  praetors  of  the  treasury  opposed  his 
petition.     Tiberius,  however,  struck  with  the 
jwtioe  of  the  case,  paid  the  value  of  the  house. 
The  littleness  of  avarice  was  no  part  of  his 
character.     When  fair  occasions  called  for  libe- 
rality, he  was  ready  to  open  his  purse ;  and  this 
mnnificent  spirit  he  retained  for  a  long  time, 
when   every  other  virtue    was  extinguished. 


4  Th*  emperor  frequently  gave  his  opinion  and  his  vote 
hi  the  mnatt.  Tiberius,  in  the  sequel,  will  be  frequent- 
ly Cmnd  taking  a  part  ia  the  debates.  From  the  question 
pot  to  him,  it  should  aeem  that  he  might  give  hia  voice 
firui  or  Ufl^  as  he  should  think  proper ;  but  the  aecret 
of  aecaring  a  majority  by  private  Influence  was,  proba- 
bly, soon  discovered.  To  decide  under  the  sanction  of 
an  oath  waa  a  costom  known  to  the  senate  during  the 
republic.  See  a  diaserution,  entitled,  Thb  Roman 
Expmaoa  nr  ths  Sbnats,  Memoirs  of  the  academy  of 
Belles  Leures,  vol.  zzit.  4to  edit. 

6  For  the  recovery  of  money  obtained  by  peculation, 
or  ochsr  hnpioper  means,  there  was  an  emabliahed  ju- 
risdtcttoa;  aiid,io  case  of  condemnation,  commiasioners, 
called  RKuparaicreMt  were  appointed  to  see  reatitutlon 


6  If  the  truth  was  belter  Investigated  in  the  preaence 
^  Tiberius,  the  freedim  of  debate  was  abridged,  and  li- 
berty was  destroyed.  Tiberius  used  to  say,  beiore  judg< 
maoa  was  prrasuneed,  **If  I  was  to  decide,  it  should 
be  n."  And  yet  Velleiua  Paterculus,  with  his  usual 
ad«Uti->n,  adffliras  the  gravity  with  which  Tiberius 
aacoded  the  trial  of  causes,  not  as  judge,  aenator,  or 
prince,  bi*  as  a  privafts  citisen.  See  Tellelus,  lib. 

iLs  oa 


Propertius  Geler,  a  man  of  prsetorian  family, 
but  distressed  in  his  circumstances,  desired  to 
abdicate  his  rank  of  senator.  The  state  of  in- 
digence in  which  he  lived  being  found  to  be  the 
consequence  of  hereditary  poverty,  he  received 
a  donation  of  a  thousand  great  sesterces.  A 
number  of  applications  of  the  same  nature  fol- 
lowed soon  after ;  but  Tiberius  required  that  the 
allegations  of  each  petition  should  be  proved. 
The  austerity  of  his  nature  mixed  with  his  best 
actions  a  leaven  of  harshness,  that  embittered 
his  favours.  By  the  rigour  of  the  prince  dis- 
tress was  silenced :  ingeniK>us  minds  chose  to 
languish  in  obscurity,  rather  than  seek,  by  hu- 
miliating confessions,  a  precarious,  and,  at  best, 
a  painful  relief. 

LXXVI.  In  the  course  of  this  year,  the  Tiber, 
swelled  by  continual  rains,  laid  the  level  parts 
of  the  city  under  water.  When  the  flood  sub- 
sided, men  and  houses  were  washed  away  by 
the  torrent.  Asinius  Gallus  proposed  to  consult 
the  books  of  the  Sybils  ;7  but  Tiberius,  dark 
and  abstruse  in  matters  of  religion  as  well  as 
civil  business,  overruled  the  motion.  The  care 
of  pseventing  inundations  for  the  future,  was 
committed  to  Atteius  Capito  and  Lucius  Arrun- 
tius.  The  provinces  of  Achaia  and  Macedonia, 
being  found  unequal  to  the  taxes  imposed  upon 
them,  were  relieved  from  the  expense  of  sup- 
porting a  proconsular  govemment,^  and,  for  the 
present,  transferred  to  the  superintendance  of 
the  emperor.  Dnuus,  in  his  own  name,  and 
that  of  his  brother  Germanicus,  exhibited  a 
spectacle  of  gladiators,  and  presided  in  person  ; 
delighted,  more  than  became  his  rank,  with  the 
effusion  of  blood,  and,  by  consequence,  giving 
to  the  populace  no  favourable  impression  of  his 
eharacter.  Tiberius,  it  is  said,  reproved  him 
for  his  indiscretion.  Why  he  himself  did  not 
attend  the  public  games,  various  reasons  weire 
assigned.  Accoiding  to  some,  "  numerous  as- 
semblies were  not  his  taste,  and  crowds  fatigued 
him."  Others  ascribed  it  to  the  phlegmatic 
genius  of  the  man,^ond  of  solitude,  and  willing 
to  avoid  a  comparison  with  the  gracious  man- 
ners of  Augustus,  who  was  always  a  cheerful 
spectator  on  such  occasions.  That  he  intended, 
with  covered  malice,  to  afEbrd  Drusus  an  op- 
portunity of  laying  open  the  ferocity  of  his 
nature,  and  thereby  giving  umbrage  to  the  people. 


7  The  reason  of  this  refusal  aeema  U>  be  explained  by 
Suetonius.  Tiberius,  he  aaya,  was  looae  and  careless  In 
matters  of  religion,  being  early  addicted  to  judicial  as- 
trology, and  fully  persuaded  that  all  thinga  were  govern- 
ed by  lata.  Circa  d§ot  ae  religianea  negUgaUicTj  qtdppt 
aidictiu  mathenuUiem^  pcnuaHoniaque  pUnug  cunela 
fato  regi.   In  Tib.  a.  69. 

8  Augustua  divided  the  Roman  provincea  between  him* 
self  and  the  aenate.  Those  which  he  reuined  in  his 
own  handa,  were  adminlatered  by  governors  of  his  own 
choice,  called  imperial  proeitratora.  The  Senalorian 
provincea  were  governed  by  proconsulSi  appointed  for  a 
year  only.  See  Lift  of  Agricola,  s.  4  noes. 
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•cents  rather  e  strained  eonstmction  (  jet  eren 
this  was  said  at  the  time. 

LXXVII.  The  disorders  occasioned  by  theatri- 
cal factions  in  the  preceding  year,  broke  out 
again  with  increasing  fury.  Numbers  of  the 
common  people,  and  eyen  many  of  the  soldiers, 
with  their  centurion,  exerting  themselves  to 
quell  the  tumult,  and  defend  the  magistrate, 
were  killed  in  the  fray.  A  tribune  of  the  prs- 
torian  guard  was  wounded  on  the  occasion.  The 
affair  was  taken  into  consideration  by  the  senate. 
The  fathers  were  on  the  point  of  passing  a  vote, 
investing  the  pnetor  with  authority  to  order  the 
players  to  be  publicly  whijiped.  This  was  op- 
posed by  Haterius  Agrippa,  a  tribune  of  the 
people,  who  by  his  speech  drew  upon  himself  a 
sharp  reply  from  Asinius  Gallus.  Tiberius  with 
deep  reserve  listened  to  the  debate.  To  see  the 
senators  amusing  themselves  with  a  show  of  lib- 
erty, filled  him  with  secret  satisfaction.  The 
motion,  however,  passed  in  the  negative.  The 
authority  of  Augustus,  who  had  formerly  de- 
cided that  players  were  not  liable  to  that  mode 
of  punishment,!  had  great  weight  with  the  fa- 
thers ;  and  what  was  established  by  that  prince, 
Tiberius  would  not  presume  to  alter.  To  fix 
the  salary  >  of  the  players  at  a  certain  sum, 
and  to  repress  the  zeal  of  their  partizans,  several 
decrees  were  passed  ;  the  most  material  were, 
**  That  no  senator  should  enter  the  house  of  a 
pantomime-performer ;  that  the  Roman  knights 
should  not  attend  the  players  in  the  street ;  no 
exhibition  to  be  presented  in  any  place  except 
the  theatre  ;  and  all  who  engaged  in  riots  were 
liable  to  be  banished  by  the  sentence  of  the 
pr«tor." 

LXXVIII.  In  consequence  of  a  petition  from 
Spain,  leave  was  given  to  erect  a  temple  to  Au- 
gustus in  the  colony  of  Tcrragon.  By  this  de- 
cree a  precedent  was  held  forth  to  all  the  pro- 
vinces. The  people  of  Rome  presented  a  petition, 
praying  that  the  payment  of  the  hundredth  part,8 
which  was  a  tax  on  all  vendible  commodities 
imposed  liince  the  close  of  the  civil  wars,  might 
be  remitted  for  the  future.  Tiberius  declared, 
by  public  edict,  «  That  the  support  of  the  army 
depended  upon*  that  fund ;  and  even  with  those 
resources  the  commonwealth  was  unequal  to 


1  Augustus  was  fond  of  the  Circeniian  games,  and 
with  great  liberality  rewarded  the  best  perfonners.  He 
took  from  the  magistrates  the  power  of  correcting  the 
stage  players,  which  by  an  ancient  law  was  left  to  their 
discretion.   See  Suetonius,  in  Aug.  s.  4S. 

t  The  money  Laid  oat  on  plays  and  players  was  call- 
ed LuoAM,  because  It  arose  from  the  annual  produce  of 
certain  woods  and  groves  (Lnci)  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
Bome.   Plutarch,  Roman  qoestlona 

3  Augustus  fixed  the  rate  of  the  soldiers*  pay  through' 
out  all  the  armies  of  the  empire ;  and,  that  a  fund  might 
be  always  ready  for  that  purpose,  he  established  a  mili- 
tary exchequer,  and  certain  taxes,  which  were  to  be  paid 
Into  that  office.  See  Snetonins,  Life  of  Aognatus,  s.  49l 
Tiberius  aiterwards  changed  thto  tax  to  the  two  hun- 
dredth  penny.  Annals,  book  iL  s.  48. 


the  charge,  unless  the  veterans  were  retain* 

in  the  service  for  the  full  term  of  twenty  yeaxa 
By  this  artful  stroke,  the  regulations  Umitii 
the  time  to  sixteen  years,  which  had  been  es 
torted  during  the  sedition  in  Germany,  were  j 
effect  repealed^  and  rendered  void  for  the  futur 

LXXIX.  A  project  to  prevent  inundation: 
by  giving  a  new  course  to  the  lakes  and  rivei 
that  empty  themselves  into  the  Tiber,  was  pre 
posed  to  the  senate  by  Lucius  Arruntius  an 
Atteius  Capito.  The  municipal  towns  and  col 
onies  were  heard  in  opposition  to  the  measnn 
The  Florentines  sUted,  "That  if  the  Clanj 
were  diverted  from  its  channel,  and'made  to  floi 
by  a  new  course  into  the  Amo,  their  whol 
country  would  be  ruined."  The  inhabitants  oJ 
Interamna  made  the  like  objection ;  contendioj 
that**  if  the  Nar,  according  to  the  plan  proposed 
were  divided  into  various  rivulets,  the  most  fer 
tile  plains  in  Italy  would  be  no  better  than  i 
barren  waste.*'  Nor  did  the  people  of  Reat( 
remain  silent  t  they  remonstrated  that  **  if  the 
communication,  by  which  the  lake  Velinus  fell 
into  the  Nar,  were  obstructed,  the  adjacent 
country  would  be  laid  under  water.  Nature 
had  wisely  provided  for  the  interest  of  man  $  it 
was  she  that  assigne^to  rivers  their  fountain- 
head,  their  proper  chaRel,  and  their  influx  into 
the  sea.  Besides  this,  the  religion  of  the  allies 
of  Rome  claimed  respect.  Considering  the  ri- 
vers of  their  country  as  under  the  patronage  of 
tutelary  gods,  they  had  in  various  places  estab- 
lished forms  of  worship,  and  dedicated  their 
priests,  their  altars,  and  their  sacred  groves.  The 
Tiber  too,  deprived  of  his  tributary  waters, 
would  be  reduced,  not  without  indignation,  to 
an  inglorious  stream."  Convinced  by  this  rea- 
soning, or  deterred  by  the  difficulty  of  the  un- 
dertaking, perhaps  influenced  by  superstitious 
knotives,  the  senate  went  over  to  the  opinion  of 
Piso,  who  declared  against  all  innovation. 

LXXX.  The  government  of  Maesia  was  con- 
tinued to  Poppaeus  Sabinus,  with  the  superadded 
provinces  of  Achaia  and  Macedonia.     In  the 
character  of  Tiberius  it  was  a  peculiar  feature, 
that  he  was  ever  unwilling  to  remove  men  from 
their  employments.      Hence  the  same  person 
remained  for  life  at  the  head  of  the  same  amiy, 
or  in  the  government  of  the  same  province.  For 
this  conduct  different  reasons  have  been  assigned. 
By  some  we  are  told  that  he  hated  the  pain  of 
thinking ;  and,  to  avoid  further  solicitude,  the 
choice,  which  he  once  made,  was  decided  for  life. 
Others  will  have  it  that  tiie  malignity  of  his 
nature  was  the  secret  motive  of  a  man,  who  did 
not  wish  to  see  too  many  made  happy  by  his  &- 
vours.     The  problem  was  solved  by  others  in  a 
different  way.    His  discernment,  they  observed, 
was  quick  and  penetrating ;  but  his  judgment 
slow  and  anxious.     He  thought  with  subtlety, 
and  refined  till  he  embarrassed  himself;  and, 
though  he  never  was  the  patron  of  virtue,  he  de- 
tested vice.    Superior  merit  made  him  tremble 
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for  IdiBself,  and  he  thought  bad  men  a  disgrace 
to  the  age.  In  this  manner  divided  between  op- 
potitt  extremes,  thinking  without  decision,  and 
reasoning  but  to  hesitate,  he  has  been  known  to 
appoint  to  the  government  of  provinces,  men, 
wham  he  never  suffered  to  depart  from  Rome. 

LXXXI.  Of  the  consular  elections,  either 
in  this  year  or  during  the  rest  of  his  reign, 
nothing  can  be  said  with  precision.  His  own 
speeches,  as  well  as  the  historians  of  the  time, 
are  so  much  at  variance,  that  nothing  like  sys- 
tem can  be  traced.  We  see  the  emperor,  in  some 
instances,  holding  the  name  of  the  candidate  in 
reserve,  jet  by  an  account  of  his  birth,  his 
public  eonducty  and  his  military  services,  point- 


ing directly  to  the  man.  At  other  times  he  re- 
fuses  even  that  satisfaction,  content  with  general 
directions  to  the  candidates,  not  to  embroil  the 
election  by  intrigue  or  bribery,  but  to  leave  the 
whole  to  his  management,  His  custom  in  general 
was  to  profess,  that  he  knew  no  candidates  but 
those,  whose  names  he  had  transmitted  to  the 
consuls ;  others,  he  said,  were  free  to  offer  them- 
selves, if,  from  their  merit  or  their  interest, 
they  conceived  hopes  of  success.  With  speeches 
of  this  nature,  plausible  indeed,  but  unsubstan- 
tial, the  people  were  amused.  A  show  of  liberty 
was  held  forth,  fair  in  appearance,  but  deceitful, 
and,  for  that  reason,  tending  to  plunge  mankind 
in  deeper  servitude. 
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L  Commotions  in  the  East,— II.  Vonones  sent  from  Rome  to  reign  over  the  Parthiatu^  at  the 
own  request. — Uh  Be  is  deposed  by  the  Parthians—Artabanus  ascends  the  throne — Vonon 
flies  to  the  Armenians f  and  is  received  as  their  king  /  but  soon  dethroned,  and  guarded  as 
prisoner  by  Sitanus,  the  governor  of  Syria. — ^V.  Tiberius,  under  feigned  pretences,  thinks  c 
recalling  Oermanicus  from  the  command  in  Oermany'-^Jhe  exploits  qf  Germanicus  before  ) 
leaves  Qermany-^He  builds  a  fleet,  and  makes  war  on  the  Cheruscans, — ^IX.  BUervisw  betwet 
Arminius  and  his  brother  Flavius—Arminius  drfeatedr-He  gives  battle  a  second  time  toith  liA 
ffiicc«8S.— XXIII.  The  Roman  fleet  steers  great  damage  in  a  violent  storm — The  behaviour  q 
Oermanicus-^He  repairs  his  ships,  and  chastises  the  Marsians  s  lays  waste  the  country,  an 
returns  to  winter  quarters. — ^XXVI.  Tiberius  persists  in  his  resolution,  and  Germanicus  return 
to  Rome. — XXVII.  Libo  Drusus  charged  unth  designs  against  the  states  his  trial,  and  viol  en 
death — The  conduct  cf  the  informers. — XXXIII.  The  luxury  af  the  times  taken  into  consideration 
by  the  senate — Lucius  Piso  secedes  from  the  senate,  and  threatens  to  go  into  voluntary  exile^ 
His  lawsuit  with  Urgulania,  the  favourite  <^  Livia,  and  his  firmness — The  insolence  qf  XJrgula 
nia* — ^XXXVII.  The  poverty  of  Marcus  Hortalus,  grandson  to  Hortensius,  the  famous  orator 
he  applies  to  the  senate  for  relitfj  Tiberius  opposes  him. — XXXIX.  A  man  qf  the  name  of  Clemern 
pretends  to  be  the  real  Agrippa  Posthumus :  he  spreads  an  alarm,  but  is  found  to  be  one  of 
Agrippa's  slaves :  is  seized,  and  put  to  death  by  order  qf  Tiberius.'-— XLl.  The  public  triumpl 
qf  Germanicus  for  his  victories  in  Germany. — ^XLII.  Archelaus,  king  qf  Cappadoda,  drawn  bi 
artifUe  to  Rome;  his  reception  there,  and  his  death — His  kingdom  reduced  to  a  province. — XLIIT, 
Germanicus  made  governor  qf  the  East ;  and  the  province  qf  Syria  committed  to  Piso,  with  secret 
instructions  from  Livia  and  Tiberius. — ^XLIV.  Drusus  sent  into  Ulyricum,  and  why—Dissen^ 
sions  among  the  Germans — Arminius  gains  a  victory  over  Maroboduus,  king  qf  the  Suevians.^ 
XL VII.  Twelve  cities  in  Asia  swcUlowed  up  by  an  earthquake — Tiberius  grants  relirf  to  the 
distresses  qf  the  people. — h.  The  law  qf  violated  majesty  put  in  force — A  woman  charged  with 
speaking  disrespectfully  qf  Augustus  5  and  also  qf  Tiberius  and  his  mother. — LII.  Taqfarinas, 
a  Numidian  freebooter,  raises  an  insurrection  in  Africa,  but  is  drfeated  by  Camillus. — LIII. 
Germanicus,  while  on  his  way  to  Asia,  is  cliosen  consul  in  conjunction  with  Tiberius — He  enters 
Armenia,  and  places  Zeno  on  the  throne. — ^LVII.  The  contumacy  qf  Piso:  his  interview  with 
Germanicus — The  latter  makes  a  progress  into  Egypt,  to  see  the  monuments  qf  antiqidty. — ^LXII. 
Maroboduus  driven  out  qf  Germany  by  Catualda,  a  German  chirf,  flies  into  Italy :  he  lives 
twenty  years  at  Ravenna,  and  dies  there  in  obscurity — Catualda,  in  like  manner,  expelled  by 
his  countrymen,  is  placed  by  the  Romans  at  Forum  /u/»tim.— -LXIV.  Rhescuporis,  king  <f 
Thmce,  murders  his  nephew,  and  is  sent  a  prisoner  to  Rome — He  is  ordered  to  Alexandria,  and 
there  put  to  death.-^LKyilI.  Vonones  attempts  to  escape  out  <^  Cilicia :  and,  being  taken,  is 
killed  by  a  veteran  soldier. — LXIX.  Germanicus  returns  from  Egypt — Animosities  bettoeen 
him  and  Piso— Germanicus  is  seized  with  a  fit  qf  illness :  he  recovers,  but  has  a  relapse— 
Poison  suspected — He  takes  leave  qf  his  friends — His  last  advice  to  his  wife — Hie  death,  and 
the  grief  qf  all  ranks  qf  m«7i.— LXXIII.  His  funeral  and  his  character.— LXXIY.  Sentius 
takes  upon  him  the  government  qf  Syria^^Piso,  at  the  isle  qf  Coos,  hears  qf  the  death  qf 
Germanicus  /  he  returns  to  Syria,  and  endeavours  to  resume  the  command. — ^LXXV.  Agrippina 
embarks  Vfith  the  urn  qf  Germanicus — Piso  fails  in  his  attempts,  and  is  sent  to  Rome.-^ 
liXXXm.  Honours  decreed  to  the  memory  qf  Germanicus. — ^LXXXV.  Laws  to  restrain  the 
lascivious  behaviour  qf  the  loom^n.— LXXXVI.  The  choice  of  a  new  vestal  virgin,  in  the 
room  qf  Occia,  deceased. — ^LXXXVII.  Tiberius  resets  the  title  qf  Father  qf  his  Country,  and 
the  name  qf  Sovereign  Lord. — ^LXXXVIII.  Arminius  dies  in  Germany,  by  the  treachery  qf 
his  own  people — The  character  qf  that  eminent  chief. 

These  tmisactionfl  include  four  yean. 

Taan  of  Boizie.  Of  Christ  Consuls. 

Statilius  Sisenna  Taurus,  L.  Scribonius  Libo. 
C.  Caecilius  Rufus,  L.  Pomponius  Flaccua  Graecinus. 
Tiberius  Cssar,  3d  time ;  Germanicus,  2d. 
M.  Junius  Silaunus,  L.  Norbanus  Flaccus. 
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L  DvniitQ  the  consulship  of  Sisenna  Statilins 
Ttras  and  Ladiui  Libo,  [A.  U.  C.  769.  A.  D.  16.j 
tile  oriental  kiogdoms,  and,  bj  consequence,  the 
Boraan   proTinces  were   thrown   into   commo- 
tion.     The  flame   of   discord  was  lighted  up 
among  the  Parthians.     That  restless  people  had 
fiwd  for  a  king  at  the  hands  of  Rome ;  and, 
after  acknowledging  his  title,  as  a  descendant 
fnm  the  line  of  the  Arsacides,i  began  with  their 
Batnral  leTity  to  despise  him,  as  an  alien  to  the 
crown.     Vonones  was  the  name  of  this  nnpop- 
mlar  prince :  he  had  been  formerly  sent  by  his 
father   Phraates  >  as    an  hostage  to  Augustus. 
The  Eastern  monarch  made  head  against  the 
azmies  of  Rome,  and  had  driven  her  generals 
out  of  his  dominions  ;  but  he  endeavoured,  not- 
withstanding, by  every  mark  of  respect,  to  con- 
ciliate the  friendship  of  Augustus.    As  a  pledge 
of  sincerity,  he  went  the  length  of  delivering 
up  to  the  custody  of  the  Romans  even  his  own 
^liUren,  not  so  much  with  a  design  to  avert  the 
terror  of  their  aims,,  as  from  want  of  confidence 
in  the  fidelity  of  his  own  subjects. 

n.  After  the  death  of  Phraates,  and  the 
kings  who  succeeded  him,  the  leading  men  of 
the  nation,  tired  of  civil  slaughter,  sent  ambas- 
sadors to  Rome,  with  instructions  to  invite  Vo- 
Doses,  the  eldest  son  of  Phraates,  to  the  throne 
of  his  ancestors.  A  nation  ready  to  receive  a 
•orereign  tfom  the  will  of  Augustus,  presented 
to  that  emperor  >  a  scene  truly  magnificent.  He 
despatched  Vonones,  richly  loaded  with  presents. 


1  The  Futhian  kings  were  called  Aesacidjb,  from 
AJUAcas,ih«  founder  of  the  monarchy,  A  U.  C.  496; 
before  the  Christian  era  256.  Thb  curious  may  see,  in 
Brotiear*S  edition  of  Tacitus,  a  Genealogical  Table  of  til 
the  deaceDdanis  of  ArsaceSv  in  regular  succession,  down 
to  Anafaanns  HI.,  the  last  Parthian  monarch,  who  was 
coaqoered  by  the  Persians,  and  put  to  death  A  U.  C. 
of  the  Christian  era  933.  Orodes  was  the  king  In 
reign  Crassus  and  eleven  legions  were  mas- 
:r«d,  A  U.  C.  701.  Jusdn,  lib.  alii.  s.  4.  Florus,  lib. 
bL  cap.  2. 

3  Phraates  IT.  was  the  son  of  Orodes.  He  defeated 
Mark  Antony  and  slitean  legions  \mder  bis  command, 
A.  U.  C.  7ia  JosUn,  lib.  alii,  a  6.  Pluurch,  Life  of 
AsiDoy. 

3  The  original  say,  C^tar  thought  it  magnificent ; 
boK,  fcr  the  mk»  of  perspicuity}  Augustus  Is  mentioned 


The  Barbarians,  pleased,  as  is  their  custom, 
with  the  opening  of  a  new  reign,  received  the 
prince  with  all  demonstrations  of  joy.  But 
disaffection  soon  took  place ;  they  repented  of 
their  choice,  and  saw,  with  regret,  the  disgrace 
which  their  tame  submission  had  brought  upon 
their  country.  **  The  Parthians,'*  they  said, 
**  were  a  degenerate  race,  who  meanly  stooped 
to  sue  in  another  world,  and  invited  to  reign 
over  them  an  exotic  king,  trained  up  by  the  Ro« 
mans,  fraught  with  their  maxims,  and  tainted 
by  their  manners.  The  kingdom  of  the  Arsa- 
cides  was  at  length  reduced  to  a  Roman  pro- 
vince, to  be  dealt  out  at  the  pleasure  of  the  em- 
peror. Where  now  the  glory  of  those  gallant 
heroes  who  put  Crassus  to  death,  and  made 
Mark  Antony  fly  before  them  f  The  slave  of 
Caesar,  who  crouched  so  many  years  in  bondage, 
gives  the  law  to  the  Parthians."  Such  were 
the  prejudices  of  the  people.  The  conduct  of 
Vonones  inflamed  their  indignation.  He  re- 
nounced the  manners  of  his  country  ;  was  rarely 
seen  in  the  sports  of  the  chase;  he  took  no 
delight  in  horsemanship,  and,  i^  his  progress 
through  the  kingdom,  lolled  at  ease  in  a  litter. 
He  disdained,  with  fastidious  pride,  to  have  his 
table  served  agreeably  to  the  national  taste ;  his 
train  of  Greek  attendants  gave  disgust ;  and  the 
paltry  attention,  that  secured  the  most  trifling 
articles  under  a  seal,4  excited  the  contempt  and 
ridicule  of  the  people.     To  be  easy  of  access. 


in  the  translation.   The  Parthian  ambassadors  arrived 
at  Rome  A.  U.  C.  75a    See  Suetonius,  in  Tib.  ■.  16. 

4  The  Romans  were  obliged  to  be  always  on  their 
guard  against  the  fraud  and  pilfering  genius  of  their 
slaves.  They  locked  up  their  valuable  utensils  with 
care,  and  affixed  their  seats  to  their  boules,  to  secure 
their  wine  from  depredation.  Cicero  says,  his  mother 
was  used  to  seal  even  the  empty  bottles,  that  the  slaves, 
to  tkvour  their  fraud,  might  not  pretend  that  their  mas- 
ter had  left  a  greater  number  of  empty  bottles.  Sicui 
dim  matrem  no9tramfacere  meminij  qtut  lagenoM  etiam 
inanea  cbngnabatj  ne  dicerentur  iiuines  aliqua,  ftdue^ 
qtuB  fttrtim  essent  exwieenta,  Cicero  ad  Familiares,  lib. 
zvi.  epist  2&  Horace  praises  the  master  who  could, 
with  temper,  see  the  seal  of  his  bottle  broken  by  his 
slaves : 

Et  sigBO  \mmi  non  insanire  lageoK. 

lib.  U.  epIst.  ii.  ver.  131 
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was  want  of  dignity;  and  courteous  manners 
degraded  the  prince.  Virtues  new  to  the  Par- 
thians  were  new  vices.  Between  his  good  and 
evil  qualities  no  distinction  was  made  :  they 
were  foreign  manners,  and,  for  that  reason,  de- 
tested. 

III.  In  this  disposition  of  the  public  mind, 
the  crown  was  offered  to  Artabanus,  a  descend- 
ant of  Arsaces,  educated  among  the  Dahi.  This 
prince,  after  a  defeat  in  his  first  engagement, 
reinforced  his  army,  and  gained  possession  of 
the  crown.  Vonones  fled  to  Armenia,^  where, 
in  that  juncture,  the  throne  was  vacant ;  but  an 
irresolute  and  wavering  people  could  form  no 
settled  plan.  They  turned  their  thoughts  first 
to  Rome,  and  next  to  the  Parthians,  acting  with 
alternate  treachery  to  both.  The  insidious  con- 
duct of  Mark  Antony,  who  allured  their  king 
Artavasdes  to  his  friendship,  then  loaded  him 
with  chains,  and  basely  murdered  him,  was  fresh 
in  their  minds.  Artaxias,  the  son  of  that  un- 
fortunate prince,  conceived  from  that  tragic 
event  a  rooted  aversion  to  the  Roman  name.  He 
ascended  the  throne  of  his  father,  and  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Parthians  stood  at  bay  with 
Rome,  till  he  fell  at  last  by  the  perfidy  of  his 
own  relations.  After  his  death,  Tigranes,  by 
the  appointment  of  Augustus,  was  raised  to  the 
throne.  Tiberius  Nero,  at  the  head  of  a  power- 
ful army,  conducted  him  to  the  capital  of  his 
dominions.  The  reign  of  this  prince  was  short 
His  issue  succeeded ;  but  the  line  became  extinct, 
notwithstanding  the  intermarriages  of  brother 
and  sister ,s  allowed  by  the  policy  of  eastern  na- 
tions, to  strengthen  the  royal  line.  By  order  of 
Augustus,  Artavasdes  3  succeeded.  To  support 
his  cause,  Rome  exerted  her  strength,  and  spilt 


Peraltts  reprosents  a  miser,  anxious  about  his  vapid 
wine,  and  smelling  at  the  seal : 

Etsignum  in  vapida  naso  tetigiise  lagena. 

SdL  vi.  ver.  17. 
The  new-married  man  gave  a  seal  to  his  bride,  to  show 
that  he  committed  the  house-aflkirs  to  her  management 

1  Vonones,  the  son  of  Fhraates,  was  invited  by  the 
Parthians  to  the  throne  of  his  ancestors,  A  U.  C.  792. 
He  was  afterwards  obliged  to  fly  to  Armenia.  The 
kings  of  that  country  may  be  seen  In  a  regular  line  of 
succession ;  Broiler's  Tacitus,  vol.  I.  p.  365,  4to  edit 
Artaxias  was  the  first  monarch,  A.  U.  C.  665.  Artaxias 
n.  the  prince  mentioned  in  the  text,  mounted  the  throne 
A  U.  C.  734 ;  his  reign  was  short.  In  that  very  year 
Tigranes,  under  the  conduct  of  Tiberius,  was  placed, 
by  order  of  Augustus,  on  the  Um>ne  of  Armenia.  Vel- 
leius  Paterculua,  lib.  ii.  s.  94. 

3  Intermarriages  between  brothers  and  sisters  were  al- 
lowed l^  the  customs  of  Egypt,  and  the  eastern  nations. 
Cleopatra  married  her  brother  Ptolemy ;  and  according- 
ly C»sar,  having  ended  the  Alexandrian  war,  appointed 
brother  and  sister  kings  of  the  country.  Regiw  canatit- 
uiL  De  Bell.  Alexand.  B.  xxxiii.  Livy,  in  like  manner, 
calU  Ptolemy  and  Cleopatra  kings  of  EgypL  Frein. 
shemius  says,  that  the  wife  of  Darius,  who  was  taken 
prisoner  by  Alexander,  was  also  sister  bo  her  husband. 

3  ArUvasdes  was  raised  by  Augustus  to  the  throne  of 
Armenia,  A  U.C.  748;  and  deposed  l^  the  people  In  the 
rs«rofBome762L 


the  blood  of  her  armies,  but  without  succesj 
The  new  king  was  driven  from  the  throne. 

IV.  In  that  juncture,^  Cains  Cesar  was  sen 
to  compose  the  troubles  in  Armenia.  With  th 
consent  of  the  people  that  yotmg  conunande 
placed  the  crown  on  the  head  of  Ariobarzanes 
by  birth  a  Mede,  distinguished  by  his  rare  ac 
complishmcnts,  and  his  graceful  figure.  Afte: 
the  death  of  this  prince,  who  lost  his  life  by  ai 
accident,  the  people  refused  obedience  to  his  de- 
scendants. A  woman  of  the  name  of  Erato  suc< 
ceeded :  but  a  female  reign  did  not  last  long, 
From  that  time  the  nation  continued  in  a  state 
of  anarchy,  without  a  master,  yet  not  in  posses- 
sion of  liberty.  It  was  in  this  posture  of  affairs 
that  Vonones  entered  Armenia.  The  people  re- 
ceived him  with  open  arms.  Artabanus,  in  the 
meantime,  threatened  to  invade  the  kingdom. 
The  Amienians  were  not  in  force ;  and  Rome, 
without  undertaking  an  expensive  war  against 
the  Parthians,  could  not  espouse  their  cause. 
Vonones  fled  for  shelter  to  Creticus  Silanus,^  the 
governor  of  Syria.  That  ofl^cer  promised  his 
protection  }  but  afterwards  thought  proper  to 
secure  the  person  of  the  prince,  leaving  him, 
under  a  strong  guard,  to  enjoy  the  title  of  king, 
and  the  parade  of  royalty.  'The  efforts  which 
Vonones  made  to  escape  from  this  mock-dignity, 
shall  be  related  in  due  time. 

V.  Tiberius,  with  his  usual  phlegm,  saw  the 
storm  gathering  in  the  East.      Commotions  in 
that  part  of  the  world  might  furnish  an  oppor- 
tunity to  remove  Germanicus  from  an  army  de- 
voted to  his  person,  and  to  employ  him  in  new 
scenes  of  action,  and  in  distant  provinces,  where 
he  would  be  exposed  to  the  chance  of  war,  and 
more  within  the  reach  of  treachery.     German- 
icus, meanwhile,  finding  the  legions  zealous  in 
his  service,  and  the  malice  of  Tiberius  still  im- 
placable, began  to  consider  how  he  might  strike 
a  decisive  blow,  and  by  one  signal  victory  con- 
clude the  war.     For  this  puqiose  he  reviewed 
his  operations  in  the  three  last  campaigns,  with 
the  various  turns  of  good  and  evil  fortune  which 
he  had  experienced.     He  observed  that  "  the 
Germans,  in  a  pitched  battle,  or  on  equal  ground, 
were  always  defeated  ;  woods  and  fens  protected 
them  (  and  the  shortness  of  the  summer,  with 
the  quick  return  of  winter,  favoured  their  cause. 
It  was  not  so  much  the  sword  of  the  enemy,  as 
the  fatigue  of  long  and  difficult  marches,  that 
thinned  the  Roman  army.     The  loss  of  military 
weapons  was  an  additional  evil.     Horses  were 
not  to  be  procured  in  Gaul,  that  country  being 

4  Arlobarxanes  was  made  king  of  Armenia,  A.  U.  C. 
756,  when  Caius,  the  son  of  Agrippa,  adopted  by  Augus- 
tus into  the  family  of  the  Caesars,  conunanded  the  army 
in  the  easL 

6  Vonones,  son  of  Phraates  TV.  succeeded  queen 
Erato,  who  reigned  a  short  time.  He  was  himself  ex- 
pelled, as  here  related  by  Tacitus.  Zeno  succeeded,  and 
was  placed  on  the  throne  by  Oermanlcus,  A.  U.  C.  771. 
This  book,  s.  66. 
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wn  ligk  •zhufted.  TiM  btggage  of  the  armj, 
liable  to  ambuscadoa,  was  alwajs  defended  at 
great  disadTantage.  An  expedition  by  sea  pro- 
■ised  tetter  suecess.  The  annj  might  penetnte 
at  eoee  into  the  heart  of  the  country ;  and  the 
Gezaans,  mapprieed  of  that  mode  of  attack, 
mold  be  taken  by  surprise.  The  campaign 
would  be  sooner  opened ;  the  legions  and  their 
piOTiiions  might  advance  together;  men  and 
horses  would  arrire  in  good  condition ;  and,  with 
the  adTSBtage  of  harbours  for  the  fleet,  and  na- 
Tigable  liTeri  op  the  country,  the  war  might  be 
poshed  to  the  veiy  heart  of  Germany." 

Yl  This  plan  of  operations  being  judged  the 
best,  be  seat  Poblios  VitelUus  and  Caius  Cantius 
to  coDTene  the  states  of  Gaul ;  and,  in  the  mean- 
time, committed  the  care  of  building  a  fleet  to 
Silios,  Anteitts,  and  Caecina.  A  thousand  yes- 
s^  (that  number  being  deemed  sufficient)  were 
•oon  in  madiness,  but  not  all  constructed  on  one 
naUiBim  priBciple.  Some  were  of  a  shorter  size, 
•haipcned  to  a  point  at  the  stern  and  prow,  and 
bnad  m  the  middle,  the  better  to  endure  the 
Auy  of  the  wbtos  i  others  were  flat-bottomed, 
that  tb^  might  without  difficulty  run  in  upon 
fte  shore.  A  great  number  had  rudders  at  each 
ad,  that,  by  a  sudden  turn  of  the  oars,  they 
might  work  with  facility  either  way.  In  many 
of  the  ships,  formed  as  well  to  carry  sail  as 
to  adraace  with  the  stroke  of  the  oar,  arches 
laiaed  on  the  decks  of  strength  to  bear  the 
of  war,  and  at  the  same  time  afford  room 
Csr  horses  and  proTisions.  The  fleet,  thus  eqip- 
pad,  displayed  a  magnificent  spectacle)  while 
the  swell  of  the  sails,  the  alacrity  of  the  oars, 
wad  the  bttstie  of  the  soldiers,  struck  a  general 
tenor.  The  isle  of  Batavia*  was  the  place 
appoisted  for  the  general  rendezTous.  The 
in  those  parts  being  easy  of  approach,  the 
igfat  be  speedily  landed,  and  again  em- 
barked with  expedition,  so  as  to  spread  an  alarm 
thse«gh  the  country.  The  Rhine,  embracing 
ia  its  eoone  a  few  small  islands,  flows  in  one 
vaited  stzcam,  till  it  reaches  the  point  of  Bata- 
fia;  where  it  branches  off  in  two  different 
chaaaels  \  one  running  with  rapid  force  along 
the  eonfines  of  Germany,  and,  till  it  falls  into 
tbe  ocean,  still  retaining  its  original  name  ;  the 
other,  with  a  wider  but  less  yiolent  current, 
washes  the  side  of  Craul,  and  by  the  inhabitants 
is  caDcd  the  Wahal,  tUl  at  last  losing  itself  in 
the  Mease,  it  takes  the  name  of  that  river,  and 
thiao^  an  immense  opening  discharges  itself 
into  the  Gernua  Ocean. 

▼IL  While  the  fleet  was  preparing  for  the  ez- 
fsditioa^Gennaaicns  ordered  Silius,  with  a  light 


$lha 


Me  of  Bataris  Is  rendervd  for  ever  fiimous  b7 
apbit  of  CWQls,  tho  warlike  chief, 
faraTe  sjqploits  against  the  Romans  are  related  in 
frenh  book  of  tha  History.  Fbr  a  Ibrther  descrip- 
Pais  Ha,  see  theSfaaasrs  of  ths  Germans,  s.  9^ 


detachment,  to  make  an  irruption  into  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Cattians.  Meanwhile,  haying  in- 
telligence that  the  fort  upon  the  riyer  Luppia 
was  inyested,  he  marched  himself,  at  the  head  of 
six  legions,  to  relieye  the  garrison.  A  sudden 
ftOl  of  heayy  rain  obliged  Silius  to  desist  from 
his  enterprise.  He  returned  with  a  moderate 
booty  and  two  prisoners ;  one  the  wife,  the  other 
the  daughter,  of  Arpus,  prince  of  the  Cattians. 
Germanicus  was  not  able  to  bring  the  Germans 
to  an  engagement  He  no  sooner  appeared  be- 
fore the  place,  than  the  enemy  raised  the  siege, 
and  consulted  their  safety  by  flight  It  was 
foimd,  howeyer,  that  they  had  leyelled  to  the 
ground  the  monument  erected  the  year  before  to 
Varus  and  his  legions,  and  likewise  an  ancient 
altar  dedicated  to  Drusus.  The  prince  rebuilt 
the  altar  t  and  joining  with  the  legions  in  eques- 
trian games,  performed  a  funeral  ceremony  t  in 
honour  of  his  father.  He  did  not  judge  it  ad- 
yisable  to  restore  the  tomb,  which  had  been  erect- 
ed to  Varus  and  the  legions  $  but,  with  a  chaia 
of  fortified  posts,  he  secured  the  whole  country 
between  fort  AIlso  and  the  Rhine. 

VIII.  The  fleet  assembled  at  the  place  ap- 
pointed. Germanicus  ordered  the  military  stores 
to  be  sent  on  board ;  and,  haying  completed  the 
embarkation  of  the  legions  and  the  a41ie9,  sailed 
through  the  canal  called  the  canal  of  Drusus,  s' 
inyoking  his  father  to  assist  the  enterprise,  and 
by  the  memory  of  his  example,  to  guide  and 
animate  his  son,  now  pursuing  the  same  track 
of  glory.  The  fleet  proceeded  oyer  the  lakes  ft 
and,  entering  the  German  Ocean,  stretched  away 
as  far  as  the  riyer  Amisia.  There,  at  a  place 
of  the  same  name  lo  on  the  left-hand  shore,  he 
landed  his  men,  leaying  his  ships  safe  at  their 
moorings.    This  measure  was  ill  concerted.  The 


7  The  equestrian  gunes,  in  honour  of  the  deadf  are 
described  by  Virgil : 

Ter  clrcum  accenaos,  cincti  fulgentlbus  armis, 
Decorrere  rogos;  ter  moestom  fimeris  Ignem 
Lustravere  in  eqois,  ulolatusqua  ore  dedere. 

MmxD.  lib.  zL  yar.  IflBL 
Staiias,  In  his  Thebaid,  has  given  a  description  more  at 
length.  See  book  vi.  ver.  313.  Drusus,  after  many  sig- 
nal victories  in  Germany,  died  there  In  the  summer 
camp,  which  was  for  that  reason  called  the  wicked  camp. 
His  remains  were  buried  at  Rome,  in  the  Field  of  Blars. 
The  soldiers  raised  a  monument  to  his  meniory,  and 
want  annually  round  the  place  in  a  funeral  procession. 
Suet.  In  Claudio,  s.  1. 

8  The  canal  of  Drusus,  Brotler  says,  was  between 
Itelsort  and  Doesbourgt  from  the  Bhine  to  the  river 
Sola,  now  the  fuel. 

9  This  canal,  according  to  Orothis,  formed  a  third 
branch  of  the  Rhine :  it  dischargedUself  into  thelssel, 
and  through  that  channel  into  the  lakes,  on  the  borders 
of  which  the  Frisians  inhabited,  where  it  took  the  name 
of  FlevuB,  and  emptied  itself  Into  the  sea.  The  lakes 
are  now  lost  in  the  Zidderxee.  See  BCanners  of  the 
Oennans,  s.  29|  noC0. 

10  The  station  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  river  is  now 
called  Weatem'Bmden.  Germanicus  was  going  to  in^ 
vade  the  Chaoclans,  who  dwelt  on  the  western  side  of 
the  rivsr,  and  he  landed  his  men  on  the  opposite  bank 
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debmrkation  should  hxvt  been  made  higher  up 
the  countrj-,  and  on  the  opposite  bank  where  the 
enemy  had  taken  post.  The  mistake  made  it 
necessary  to  throw  bridges  over  the  ri^er,  and, 
in  that  business,  several  days  were  consumed. 
At  low  water  the  cavalry  and  the  legions  forded 
over  the  aestuary  without  difficulty ;  but  the 
rear,  consisting  of  the  auxiliary  forces,  was  over- 
taken by  the  return  of  the  tide,  and  thrown  into 
disorder.  The  Batavians,  in  particular,  eager 
to  show  their  dexterity  in  swimming,  continued 
sporting  in  the  waves,  till  the  rapidity  of  the 
current  overwhelmed  them.  Some  lost  their 
lives.  Germanicus  pitched  his  camp.  While 
he  was  employed  in  marking  out  the  lines,  he 
received  advice  that  the  Angrivarians,  whom  he 
had  left  behind  him,  were  in  motion.  To  check 
their  progress,  he  sent  a  detachment  of  light 
infantry,  under  the  command  of  Stertinius, 
who  chastised  the  treachery  of  the  Barbari- 
ans, and  laid  the  country  waste  with  fire  and 
■word. 

IX.  The  Visurgis  flowed  between  the  Romans 
and  Cheruscans.  On  the  opposite  bank  Armi- 
nius  presented  himself.  He  was  attended  by 
the  principal  German  chiefs.  His  business  was 
to  know  whether  Germanicus  was  with  the  army ; 
being  answered  in  the  affirmative,  he  desired 
an  interview  with  his  brother,  known  to  the  Ro- 
mans by  the  name  of  Flavins  ;  a  man  of  strict 
fidelity,  who,  some  years  before,  under  the  con- 
duct of  Tiberius,  lost  an  eye  in  battle.  The 
meeting  was  permitted.  Flavins  advanced  to 
the  margin  of  the  river.  Arminius,  from  the 
opposite  side,  saluted  him ;  and,  having  ordered 
his  guards  to  fall  back,  required  that  the  Roman 
archers  should  withdraw  in  like  manner.  The 
two  brothers  being  left  to  themselves,  Arminius 
fixed  his  eyes  on  Flavins  ;  and,  **  Whence,"  he 
said,  « that  deformity  of  feature  ?"  He  was  told 
the  battle  and  the  place  where  it  happened. 
**  And  what,**  continued  Arminius,  **  has  been 
your  recompense  ?*'  « I  have  received,"  said  Fla- 
yius,  *<  an  augmentation  of  pay,^  a  military  chain, 
an  ornamental  crown,  and  other  honours."  Ar- 
minius burst  into  a  laugh  of  scorn  and  indigna- 
tion. **  They  are  the  wages,"  he  said,  «  of  a 
slave  cheaply  purchased." 

X.  A  warm  altercation  followed.  Flavins 
talked  of  the  majesty  of  Rome,  the  power  of  the 
Ciesars,  the  weight  with  which  their  vengeance 
falls  on  the  obstinate,  and  their  clemency  to  the 
nations  willing  to  submit  He  added,  *<  Your 
wife  and  son  are  in  the  hands  of  Rome,  and  nei- 
ther of  them  has  been  treated  like  a  captive.** 
Arminius,  on  the  contrary,  urged  the  rights  of 
men  bom  in  freedom,  the  laws  of  his  country, 
the  plan  of  ancient  liberty,  and  the  gods  of  Ger- 
many. «Tour  mother,"  he  said,  <<  joins  with 
me  in  earnest  supplication ;  we  both  conjure  you 


1  These  mllltajy  honoan  have  been  mentioned  be- 
fore. See  book  i.  a.  72. 


not  to  desert  your  family ;  not  to  betray  yo 
friends,  nor  prefer  the  detested  name  of  traitc 
to  the  vast  renown  of  commanding  armies  : 
defence  of  your  country."  By  degrees  the 
passions  rose  to  a  pitch  of  fury,  insomuch  th: 
the  river  could  not  have  restrained  them  froi 
deciding  their  quarrel  by  the  sword,  if  Stert 
nius  had  not  checked  the  impetuosity  of  Fiaviu 
who  stood  burning  with  resentment,  and  call  in 
aloud  for  his  horse  and  his  arms.  Arminius  be 
haved  with  equal  fury,  in  his  storm  of  passio 
denouncing  vengeance,  and  threatening  the  issu 
of  a  battle.  What  he  said  was  perfectly  under 
stood.  He  had  commanded  the  auxiliaries  o 
his  country,  acting  in  conjuration  with  the  le 
gions ;  and,  having  conversed  in  the  Romai 
camp,  was  able  to  interlard  his  discourse  witJ 
Latin  expressions. 

XI.  On  the  following  day,  the  Germans  ap- 
peared on  the  other  side  of  the  Visurgis,  drairr 
up  in  order  of  battle.     Germanicus,  till  he  hac 
thrown  bridges  over  the  river,  and  made  eacl 
pass  secure,  did  not  think  it  advisable  to  expose 
his  legions  to  the  hazard  of  an  engagement.    In 
the  meantime,  to  cause  a  diversion  of  the  enemy, 
he  ordered  the  cavalry  under  the  conduct  of 
Stertinius,  and  JEmilius,  one  of  the  principal 
eenturion8,9  to  ford  over  at  two  different  places. 
Cariovalda,  at  the  head  of  his  Batavians,  advanc- 
ed where  the  current  was  most  rapid.     The 
Cheruscans  feigned  a  flight     Cariovalda,  pursu- 
ing with  too  much  eagerness,  pushed  on  to  a 
place  encompassed  with  woods,  and  fell  into  an 
ambuscade.     The  enemy  rushed  on  to  the  at- 
tack with  impetuous  fury.     They  bore  down  all 
who  resisted,  and  pressed  on  such  as  gave  way. 
The  Batavians  formed  a  ring,  and  were  surround- 
ed on  every  side.     The  Germans,  at  a  distance, 
discharged  a  volley  of  darts,  while  some  of  them, 
more  eager  than  the  rest,  fought  hand  to  hand 
in  close  engagement.     Cariovalda  sustained  the 
shock  with  undaunted  valour.     Finding  himself, 
at  length,  in  danger  of  being  overpowered,  he 
exhorted  his  men  to  form  in  platoons,  and  bravely 
open  a  passage  through  the  ranks  of  the  enemy. 
He  rushed  forward  into  the  heat  of  the  action ; 
but  his  horse  being  killed,  he  fell  under  a  shower 
of  darts,  and  died  sword  in  hand.     Several  of 
the  prime  nobility  of  his  country  perished  with 
him.     The   rest  found  their  safety  either  in 
their  own  valour,  or  the  timely  succour  of  Ster- 
tinius and  .^Elmilius,  who  came  up  with  the 
cavalry. 

XII.  Germanicus,  in  the  meantime,  having 
passed  the  Visurgis,  found,  by  a  deserter,  that 
Arminius  had  already  fixed  upon  a  spot  for  a 
general  action,  and  being  reinforced  by  other 
nations,  then  actually  assembled  in  a  forest  sa- 


2  The  word  in  the  original  is  prhnipilariM.  Gordon 
calls  him  lieutenant-colonel.  It  means  one  of  the  prin* 
cipal  centurions. 
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to  H«rcii1ct,t  was  dettxvUned,  in  tJie  dead 
«f  Bi^t,  to  ttorm  tlie  Roraui  camp.  Thia  in- 
uaHgeact  was  thought  worthy  of  credit  The 
fires  of  the  enemy  gleamed  at  a  distance  (  the 
•coats,  who  advanced  to  reconnoitre  their  posts, 
heard  the  neighing  of  horses,  and  the  bustle  of 
a  prodigiovs  but  undisciplined  multitude.  In 
this  important  moment,  on  the  eve  of  a  decisive 
battle,  the  Roman  general  thought  it  a  point  of 
moment  to  explore  the  sentiments  and  inclina- 
tioat  of  his  menl  How  to  accomplish  this,  with 
n  degree  of  certainty,  was  a  difficult  point.  The 
tribones  and  centurions  studied  more  to  **  bring 
in  agreeabie  reports,  than .  to  relate  the  truth. 
The  frcedmen  still  retained  an  original  leaven 
of  servility,  and  friends  were  prone  to  flattery. 
In  an  assembly  of  the  soldiers,  a  few  forward 
spirits  took  the  lead,  and  the  whole  herd  was 
ready  to  follow.  To  sound  the  real  sentiments 
oC  the  army,  the  soldier  must  be  taken  in  his 
ungnarded  moments,  removed  from  the  eye  of 
his  oflcer,  at  table  with  his  comrades,  when, 
with  frank  simplicity,  he  speaks  his  mind,  and 
tells  his  hopes  and  fears  without  reserve." 

XIIL  As  soon  as  night  came  on, -the  prince 
went  forth,  through  the  augural  gate,4  covered 
with  the  skin  of  a  wild  beast.  A  single  at- 
tassdant  followed  him.  He  pursued  his  way 
thimi|^  devious  paths,  unknown  to  the  sentinels, 
stopping  frequently  near  the  tents,  and  listening 
to  his  own  ^me.     The  nobility  of  his  descent 

the  topic  with  some$  others  praised  the 
of  his  person  \  the  greater  part  talked 
ti  his  patience,  his  courage,  and  that  happy 
tcflBperament,  which,  upon  all  occasions,  severe 
or  Gvely,  still  preserved  the  dignity  of  his  char- 
acter. To  such  a  commander,  the  place  to  show 
their  gratitude  was  the  field  of  battle ;  there  the 
Bubarians  ought  to  suffer  for  their  perfidy ;  and. 
there  the  violator  of  public  treaties  should  be 
dooaied  a  taerifice  to  the  glory  of  Germanlcus. 
Amidst  these  discourses,  a  soldier  from  the  ad- 
verse cajnp,  who  could  speak  the  Roman  lan- 
gnage*  lode  up  to  the  intrencfaments,  and,  in  the 
Bsone  of  Aiminius,  proclaimed  aloud  a  promise 
of  wives  and  lands  to  every  deserter,  besides  a 
hvadxed  sesterces  for  his  daily  pay,  during  the 
of  the  war.  This  was  felt  as  an 
the  soldiers  cried  out  with  indignation, 
««  The  dawn  of  day  shall  see  us  in  the  field :  let 
Armittius  risk  a  little ;  the  lands  of  his  coun- 
trymen shall  be  ours  by  conquest,  and  their 
wives  shall  be  carried  off  in  captivity.     The 

is  an  omen  of  victory.     The  wealth  and 
of  Germany  shall  be  the  reward  of 


S  For  ihs  Herevles  of  the  Oermans,  see  the  Manners 
of  the  GvrfBaas,  s.  9.  note. 

4  il  has  been  observed,  book  i.  s.  7,  note,  that  the  gen> 
cral*s  teol  was  called  the  prtttorium.  It  was  a  large 
wioKre,  whh  a  lies  in  the  middle,  about  a  hundred  feel 
disiaat  from  each  of  the  sides.  Near  the  tent  were 
the  tribmal  for  dispenfin^  justice,  and  a  kind 
in  which  sacrifices  wen  oflbred.   Near  the 


valour.*'  At  the  third  watch  s  the  enemy  ad- 
vanced to  the  intrenchments  s  but  perceiving 
the  works  properly  guarded,  the  cohorts  under 
arms,  and  all  intent  on  duty,  they  retreated, 
without  so  much  as  throwing  a  single  dart. 

XIV.  Germanicus  retired  to  rest,  and  in  his 
sleep  was  favoured  with  a  joyful  vision.  Being 
employed,  as  he  imagined,  at  a  sacrifice,  and  the 
blood  of  the  victim  happening  to  stain  his  pon« 
tifieal  garment,  his  grandmother  Livia  made 
him  a  present  of  another  robe,  no  less  beautiful 
than  magnificent  Pleased  with  this  prognostic, 
which  the  auspices  confirmed,  he  called  an  as- 
sembly of  the  soldiers,  and,  in  a  speech,  acquaint- 
ed them  with  his  plan  for  the  ensuing  battle. 
The  open  plain,  he  observed,  was  not  the  only 
spot  where  the  Romans  could  engage  witii 
advantage.  Woods  i  and  forests  were  equally 
favourable.  The  unwieldy  buckler  of  the  Ger- 
mans, and  that  enormous  length  of  spear,  which, 
amidst  surrounding  trees  and  interwoven  thick- 
ets, was  scarcely  manageable,  codld  not  be 
compared  to  the  Roman  Sword,  the  javelin,  and 
their  defensive  armour,  so  well  adapted  to  the 
shape  and  motions  of  the  body.  «  Redouble  your 
blows,*'  he  said,  <*  and  strike  at  the  face  of  the 
enemy.  They  have  neither  helmet  nor  breast- 
plates. Their  shields  are  neither  riveted  with 
iron,  nor  covered  with  hides  $  they  are  nothing 
but  ozier  twigs  intertwined,  or  slight  boards, 
daubed  over  with  glaring  colours.  In  their  ibre- 
n\08t  ranks  a  few  are  provided  with  pikes  and 
javelins ;  in  the  rest  of  their  army  you  see  nothing 
but  stakes  hardened  in  the  fire,  or  weapons  too 
short  for  execution.  The  aspect  of  their  men 
ntay, ^t  first  sight,  be  hideous;  in  the  onset 
they  may  have  bodily  vigour ;  but  let  them  feel 
the  anguish  of  their  wounds,  and  they  betake 
themselves  to  flight,  impatient  of  pain«  void  of 
honour,  and  regardless  of  their  ofllcers  \  cowards 
in  adversity,  and,  in  the  hour  of  success,  above 
all  laws,  both  human  and  divine.  Do  you  wish, 
my  fellow-soldiers,  for  an  end  of  all  your  toils  p 
Are  you  weary  of  tedious  voyages,  and  laborious 
marches }  Now  is  your  opportunity :  one  battle 
ends  the  war.  The  Elbe  is  nearer  than  the 
Rhine.  Beyond  this  spot  we  have  nothing  to 
subdue.  It  was  here  that  Drusus,  my  father, 
triumphed ;  and  here  Tiberius,  my  uncle,  reaped 
his  laurels.  Exert  one  vigorous  effort,  and  yon 
make  me  their  rival,  perhaps  their  equal  in 
glory."  This  speech  was  received  with  accla- 
mations ;  and  the  ardour  of  the  men  biasing  out 
at  once,  the  signel  for  the  charge  was  given. 

XV.  Arminius  and  the  German  chiefs  omit- 
ted nothing  that  could  rouse  the  courage  of 


temple  there  was  a  private  gate  into  the  camp,  called 
the  mtgural  gate. 

5  The  Romans  divided  the  nisrht  into  (bur  watches. 
Each  watch  was  on  duty  three  hourSf  anil  then  relieved 
by  the  next  in  turn.   The  third  watch  began  about  the 
modem  twelve  at  night 
F 
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their  men.  «  Behold,"  they  laid, « the  refuse 
of  the  Varian  army;  a  set  of  dastards  in  the 
field,  and  rebels  in  their  camp.  With  their 
backs  seamed  with  stripes,  their  limbs  ener- 
vated, their  strength  exhausted  by  tempestuous 
voyages,  dispirited,  weak,  and  void  of  hope, 
they  are  given  to  our  swords,  a  sacrifice  tp  the 
gods,  and  the  victims  of  German  valour.  To 
avoid  a  fiercer  enemy  they  fled  to  the  ocean, 
where  we  could  neither  attack,  nor  hang  upon 
their  rear.  In  the  ensuing  battle  the  winds 
cannot  befriend  them ;  their  oars  can  give  them 
no  assistance.  Call  to  mind  their  pride,  their 
avarice,  and  their  cruelty:  above  all,  let  us 
remember  to  act  like  men,  who  have  resolved 
to  live  in  freedom,  or  to  die  with  glory.'* 

XVI.  By  these  and  such  like  incentives  the 
Germans  were  inflamed  with  uncommon  ardour. 
Their  chiefs  conducted  them,  burning  with  im- 
patience, to  an  open  plain,  called  the  Idistavisian 
vale,i  situate  between  the  Visurgts  and  a  chain 
of  mountains.  The  ground  was  of  an  irregular 
form,  narrow  in  some  parts,  where  the  hills 
projected  forward,  and  in  others,  where  the 
windings  of  the  river  made  an  opening,  stretch- 
ing into  length.  In  the  rear  of  the  Germans, 
and  at  a  small  distance,  rose  a  thick  forest  $'  the 
trees  large  and  lofty,  with  branches  expanding 
near  the  top ;  but  the  trunks  bare  towards  the 
bottom,  and  the  intermediate  space  clear  of  un- 
derwood. Of  this  plain,  and  the  approaches  to 
the  wood,  the  Barbarians  took  possession.  The 
Chemscans,  apart  from  the  rest ,3  took  post  on 
the  hills,  to  watch  the  fortune  of  the  day,  and 
in  good  time  to  pour  down  with  fury  on  the 
Boman  army.  German icus  ranged  his  men  in 
the  following  order:  the  Gauls  and  German 
auxiliaries  formed  the  front  of  the  line,  follow- 
ed by  a  body  of  archers  on  foot,  and  four  legions, 
with  Germanicus  at  the  head  of  two  prcetorian 
cohorts,  and  a  select  body  of  cavalry.  Four 
other  legions,  with  the  light  infantry,  the 
horse-archers,  and  the  remainder  of  the.  allies, 
brought  up  the  rear.  The  whole  army  pro- 
ceeded in  order  of  battle,  all  instructed  to  pre- 
serve their  ranks,  and  to  receive  with  firmness 
the  first  impression  of  the  enemy. 

XVII.  The  Chemscans,  too  impatient  to  keep 
their  post,  rushed  with  impetuosity  from  their 
hills.  Germanicus  no  sooner  saw  their  motions, 
than  he  sent  a  chosen  body  of  horse  to  charge 
them  in  flank,  while  Stertinius,  with  another 
detachment,  wheeled  round  to  fall  upon  the  rear. 


1  Ia  Bl<*t(«rle  says,  he  was  told  bj  roiliury  men,  that 
the  IJiMtarinan  plain  is  the  place  now  called  HaaUn^ 
beckf  near  ITamelen,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Weaer 
(VisvRois),  where  Marshal  lyElstreea  obtal  ned  a  victory 
in  the  year  1737.  He  adds  that  D'Anville,  the  celebrated 
geographer,  assured  him  that  there  eould  be  no  doubt 
of  the  tacL 
3  The  forest  sacred  to  Hercules.  See  this  lx)ok,  s.  IZ 
3  Broiier  is  of  opinion  that  these  ware  the  hills  of 
Jjuirbtrg  and  N4»§tlberg. 


The  general  himself  was  ready,  if  occasion  r* 
quired,  to  second  the  attack  at  the  head  of  tl 
legions.  In  that  moment  ei^t  eagles  were  see 
stretching  with  rapid  wing  towards  the  ^iroo( 
where  they  entered  and  disappeared.  This  w: 
received  as  an  omen  of  victory.  '*  Advance, 
said  Germanicus ;  "  the  Roman  birds  have  mai 
shalled  you  the  way.  Pursue  the  tutelar  deitic 
of  the  legions."  The  infantry  began  the  assaul 
in  front :  the  cavalry,  at  the  same  time,  char;^e 
the  flank  and  rear.  The  Barbarians,  throwi 
into  confusion,  presented  an  uncommon  spec 
tacle ;  those  who  had  been  stationed  in  the  wood 
were  driven  forward  to  the  plain ;  and  from  tbt 
plain,  the  foremost  lines  fled  for  shelter  to  tbt 
woods.  Between  both  the  Chemscans  wen 
driven  down  from  their  heights.  Arminius 
their  chief,  performed  wonders.  WounJed  ai 
he  was,  he  braved  every  danger ;  with  his  voice; 
with  bis  hand,  with  every  effort  still  sustaining 
the  combat.  He  fell  with  fnry  on  the  archers, 
and  would  have  opened  his  way,  had  not  the 
Rhaetian  cohorts,  with  the  Gauls  and  the  Vin- 
delici,  advanced  their  standards  to  oppose  him. 
Indebted  to  his  own  exertions,  and  the  vigour 
of  his  horse,  he  escaped  from  the  field ;  and  to 
disguise  his  person,  besmeared  his  face  with  his 
own  blood.  If  report  is  to  be  credited,  the 
Chaucians,  then  serving  as  the  allies  of  Rome, 
knew  his  person,  but  connived  at  his  escape. 

By  the  like  gallant'  behaviour,  or  a  similar 
treachery,  Inguiomer  survived  the  havoc  of  the 
day.     A  general  carnage  followed.     Numbers 
endeavouring  to  swim  across  the  Visurgis,  per- 
ished in  the  attempt,  overwhelmed  with  darts, 
or  carried  away  by  the  violence  of  the  current. 
The  multitude  then  plunged   into   the   water 
obstmcted  one  another ;  and,  the  banks  giving 
way  were  crushed  under  the  load.     Some  were 
dastardly  enough  to  seek  their  safety  by  climbing 
up  the  trees,  where  they  hoped  to  skulk  among 
the  branches :  but  the  Roman  archers,  in  sport 
and  derision,  took  aim  at  the  fugitives ;  and  in 
that  manner,  or  by  felling  the  trees,  they  were 
all  destroyed.    The  victory  was  signal,  and  cost 
the  Romans  little  or  no  effusion  of  blood. 

XVIII.  The  slaughter  lasted  from  the  fifth 
hour 4  to  the  close  of  the  day.  The  country,  ten 
miles  round,  was  covered  with  mangled  bodieis, 
and  the  arms  of  the  vanquished.  Among  the 
spoils  was  found  a  large  quantity  of  fetters, 
which  the  Barbarians,  anticipating  a  certain 
victory,  had  prepared  for  the  Roman  prisoners. 
The  legions  on  the  field  of  battle  proclaimed  Ti- 
berius IxpsRATOR  ;S  and  having  raised  a  mount, 


4  It  appears,  In  section  78y  of  this  bnok,  that  the  battle 
was  fjuffhi  in  July,  or  the  legianin;  of  Aucust,  a-^ulta 
jam  <ul€Ae.  If  &;>,  \h»J\flh  hour  nearly  agrees  with  our 
nine  in  the  morning. 

5  In  the  time  of  the  republic,  the  title  nf  imperaior 
was  given  by  the  soldiers  in  the  field  of  battle  ta  the 
commander  in  chief.  The  custom  ceased  under  Augus- 
tus, who  annexed  the  this  to  the  Imperial  digBitjr,  the 
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^toeed  OB  the  top  of  it  a  pile  of  German  urns 
u  the  trophies  of  Tictory,  with  en  inscription 
tt  the  hase,  setting  forth  the  names  of  the  con- 
qneicd  nations. 

XIX.  To  the  German  mind  nothing  could  be 
so  ezaspenting  as  this  monument  of  Roman 
glory.  The  wounds  received  in  battle,  the  deso- 
lation of  their  country,  and  the  wretched  condi- 
tion to  which  thej  were  reduced,  were  all  as 
nothing  compared  to  this  insulting  memorial. 
Preparing  but  a  little  before  to  abandon  their 
habitations,  and  seek  new  settlements  beyond 
the  Elbe,  they  changed  their  minds,  and  once 
mon  resolved  to  try  the  hazard  of  a  battle.  The 
nobles  and  the  populace,  the  old  and  young,  all 
ruks  and  classes  of  men,  appeared  in  arms. 
They  pursued  the  Romans  on  their  march ;  they 
harassed  the  rear,  and  often  threw  them  into 
disorder.  Resolved  at  length  to  risk  a  battle, 
they  chose  for  that  purpose  a  narrow  and  swampy 
plain,  inclosed  on  one  side  by  a  river,*  and  on 
the  other  by  a  thick  wood,  at  the  back  of  which 
lay  a  deep  morass.  A  rampart,  formerly  thrown 
up  by  the  Angiivaiians,  as  a  barrier  between 
themselves  and  the  Cheruscans,  inclosed  one 
side  of  the  fen.  On  this  epot  the  Barbarians 
stationed  their  infantry.  Their  cavalry  lay  in 
ambush  in  the  woods,  with  intent,  as  soon  as 
the  Romans  advanced,  to  attack  them  by  surprise, 
and  cut  off  the  rear  of  the  army. 

3CX.  Germanicus  had  intelligence  of  all  that 
passed.  Their  stations,  their  councils  of  war, 
their  poblic  debates,  their  secret  resolutions, 
were  all  discovered ;  uid  their  own  devices  were 
turned  agninst  themselves.  The  command  of 
the  horee  was  given  to  Seius  Tubero,  with  orders 
to  form  on  the  open  plain.  The  infantry  was 
•0  disposed,  that  by  an  easy  pass  one  division 
miglat  penetrate  into  the  woods,  while  the  other 
carried  the  rampart  by  assault  Whatever  was 
diAmIt  or  arduous  the  general  reserved  for  him- 
self, leaving  all  slighter  operations  to  his  officers. 
On  the  level  plain  the  cavalry  bore  down  all 
before  them ;  but  the  rampart  was  not  easily 
taken.  The  soldiers  who  advanced  to  the  attack 
were  as  much  exposed  to  the  darts  of  the  enemy, 
as  If  they  had  been  before  the  walls  of  a  regular 
fortification.  Germanicus  saw  the  disadvantage. 
He  drew  off  the  legions  ;  and  ordered  the  engi- 
neers and  slingers  to  play  upon  the  works,  in 
order  to  drive  the  Barbarians  from  their  post. 
A  volley  of  darts  was  discharged  from  the  bat- 


prince  beine  then  generaliMimo  of  t\l  the  armies  of  the 
empire.  The  name  of  imperahfr,  h  is  true,  was  after- 
wards fiveo  to  the  general  who  gained  a  victory ;  but 
that  was  not  done  without  the  special  permission  uf  the 
prioca.  The  same  rale  was  observed  under  the  f  >llnw- 
tag  emperors;  and  accordingly  we  find  thut  Tiberius 
was  saloied  imperator;  but  the  soldiers  did  not  presume 
to  60  thai  honoar  to  Oermanicue, 

6  The  field  of  battle  chosen  by  the  Germans  is  stip- 
posed  lo  be  near  Minden,  on  the  right  hand  side  of  the 
ITassr,  and  the  wood  is  now  the  forest  of  Bclioumtnirgtr. 


tering  machines  with  such  incessant  fury,  that 
the  bravest  of  the  Germans,  who  dared  to  face 
every  danger,  died  under  repeated  wounds.  The 
enemy  was  dislodged  from  the  rampart.  German- 
icus, at  the  head  of  the  preetorian  cohorts, 
advanced  into  the  woods ;  the  battle  there  was 
fierce  and  obstinate :  both  sides  fought  hand  to 
hand.  Behind  the  Barbarians  lay  the  morass; 
in  the  rear  of  the  Romans  the  river  and  the 
woods }  no  room  to  retreat ;  valour  their  only 
hope^  and  victory  their  only  safety. 

XXI.  The  martial  spirit  of  the  Germans 
yielded  in  nothing  to  the  Romans ;  but  their 
weapons,  and  their  manner  of  fighting,  were  a 
great  disadvantage.  Pent  up  in  a  forest  too 
close  for  such  a  multitude,  they  could  neither 
wound  at  a  distance,  nor  manage  their  weapons 
with  their  usual  agility.  The  Romans,  on  the 
contrary,  with  their  bucklers  close  to  the  breast, 
and  their  hands  covered  with  the  hilt  of  their 
swords,  found  the  large  proportions  of  the  enemy 
an  easy  mark.  They  gashed  the  Barbarians 
in  the  face,  and  drove  them  from  their  ranks. 
Arminiuf  no  longer  fought  with  his  usual  ardour. 
Ill  success,  so  often  repeated,  depressed  his 
spirit;  or  perhaps  the  wound,  which  he  had 
received  in  the  late  engagement,  had  exhausted 
his  strength.  Inguiomer,  performing  wonders, 
and  busy  in  every  part  of  the  field,  was  aban- 
doned by  his  fortune,  not  by  his  courage.  Ger- 
manicus threw  off  his  helmet,  that  his  person 
might  be  better  distinguished  ;  and  rushing 
among  the  ranks,  exhorted  his  men  to  give  no 
quarter.  He  cried  aloud, "  We  have  no'need  of 
prisoners :  extirpate  the  Barbarians ;  nothing 
less  will  end  the  war.'*  The  day  being  far 
advanced,  he  ordered  one  of  the  legions  to  quit 
the  field,  in  order  to  prepare  an  encampment : 
the  rest  had  tiieir  measure  of  revenge,  till 
the  approach  of  night  put  an  end  to  the  effVi- 
sion  of  blood.  In  this  battle  the  Roman  cavalry 
fought  with  undecided  success. 

XXII.  Germanicus  in  a  public  harangue 
commended  the  valour  of  his  army  ;  and  after- 
wards raised  a  pile  of  arms  as  a  trophy  of  vic- 
tory, with  this  splendid  inscription :  **  The  army 
of  Tiberius  Csesar,  having  subdued  the  nations 
between  the  Rhine  and  the  Elbe,  dedicates 
this  monument  to  Mars,  to  Jupiter,  and  Augus- 
tus.*' Of  the  connnander-in-chief  no  mention 
was  made.  To  soften  envy,  he  assumed  no  part 
of  the  praise,  content  with  deserving  it.  Stertin- 
ius  marched  into  the  territory  of  the  Angrlva- 
rians,  with  orders,  if  they  did  not  submit,  to  lay 
the  country  waste.  The  Barbarians  surrendered 
at  discretion,  and  received  a  general  pardon. 

XXIII.  The  summer  being  now  far  advanced, 
Germanicus  ordered  some  of  the  legions  to 
return  by  land  to  winter  quarters ;  he  himself 
sailed  with  the  rest,  down  the  river  Amisia  to 
the  main  ocean.  The  weather  was  favourable, 
and  the  sea  presented  a  perfect  calm,  unrufiled 
by  any  motion  except  what  was  occasioned  by 
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tb«  dashing  of  the  om,  and  the  rapid  motioB  of 
a  thousand  vessels  under  sail.  But  this  serenity 
did  not  last  long  i  the  sky  was  overcast  s  a  storm 
of  hail  burst  down  with  sudden  fury  ;i  squalls 
of  wind  drove  the  bUIows  different  ways,  and 
the  pilot  could  no  longer  see  what  course  to  steer. 
Unused  to  the  tempestuous  element,  and  terri- 
fied by  the  novelty  of  the  danger,  the  soldiers 
added  to  the  alarm.  They  interfered  with  the 
mariners ;  they  endeavoured  to  lend  a  helping 
hand ;  but  activity,  without  skill,  served  only 
to  embarrass  sach  as  knew  their  duty.  The 
winds  at  last  were  collected  to  one  point,  and  the 
itorm  blew  directly  from  the  south. 

In  that  climate  the  south  wind  is  generally 
more  tempestuous  than  in  other  seas.  Sweeping 
over  the  bleak  German  mountains,  it  drives  from 
the  land  a  v;ut  body  of  clouds,  that  form  a  scene 
of  impending  horror,  which  the  vicinity  of  the 
northern  regions  render  still  more  formidable. 
The  ships  were  dispersed ;  some  were  thrown 
upon  unknown  islands,  surrounded  with  rocks, 
or  upon  banks  of  sand  that  lay  concealed  beneath 
the  waves.  At  the  turn  of  the  tide,  the  wind 
and  the  current,  with  united  force,  drove  one 
way.  To  lie  at  anchor  was  impossible.  The 
billows  broke  over  the  ships  with  such  violence, 
that  all  the  pumps  at  work  could  not  discharge 
the  water.  To  lighten  the  vessels  was  the  only 
expedient  left :  and  accordingly  horses,  beasts 
of  burthen,  arms,  and  baggage,  were  thrown 
overboard. 

XXIV.  The  storms  in  other  seas  are  incon- 
siderable, when  compared  to  the  fury  of  a  north- 
ern tempest.  The  ocean  in  those  parts  is  more 
boisterous  than  in  any  other  of  the  known  world, 
and  the  rigour  of  Germany  surpasses  that  of 
any  other  climate.  The  danger  of  the  fleet  was, 
by  consequence,  more  alarming ;  the  magnitude, 
as  well  as  the  novelty,  of  the  mischief,  exceeding 
any  former  voyag^  undertaken  by  the  Romans. 
No  friendly  shore  at  hand  $  every  coast  in  the 
possession  of  savage  enemies  ;<  the  sea  of  a  depth 
incredible  ;  vast  in  circumference,  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  received  opinion,  without  any  nation 
towards  the  north,  or  any  continent  to  fix  its 
boundary.  A  number  of  ships  went  to  the  bot- 
tom ;  many  were  wrecked  on  distant  islands, 
secluded  from  the  commerce  of  man.  The  sol- 
diers who  were  cast  on  shore,  perished  by  famine, 
or  prolonged  a  wretched  existence  by  feeding 
on  the  carcasses  of  horses  thrown  up  by  the  sea. 

The  vessel  in  which  Germanicus  sailed,  was 
driven  far  from  the  fleet,  to  the  coast  >  inhabited 
by  the  Chaucians.  There  the  disconsolate  prince 
passed  whole  dajrs  and  nights  among  pointed 
locks,  wandering  on  the  prominent  beach,  his 
eyes  fixed  on  the  brawling  deep,  and  his  heart 
Imputing  to  himself  the  whole  calamity.    It  was 

1  This  WM  about  the  tirae  of  the  autumnal  equJnox. 

3  The  German  and  the  BritUh  coasts. 

3  The  moulh  of  the  Visuigls,or  the  IFeesr. 


with  diiBcttlty  that  his  friends  restnuned  ki 
from  burying  himself  in  the  same  waves  th: 
swallowed  up  so  many  gallant  soldiers.  A 
length  the  storm  abated.  The  wind  and  the  \xt 
serving  at  once,  some  of  the  ships  were  see 
making  to  the  land,  all  in  a  shattered  conditioi 
few  oars  remaining,  and  the  clothes  of  the  me 
stretched  out  for-  sails.  The  crippled  vessel 
were  drawn  in  tow  by  such  as  were  less  disablec 
Germanicus  refitted  the  fleet  with  all  possibl 
expedition ;  and,  as  soon  as  might  be,  ordere* 
some  of  the  ships  to  coast  along  the  islands,  ii 
search  of  the  soldiers  who  had  been  cast  away 
By  this  diligence  many  were  restored  to  thei 
friends.  The  Angrivarians,  lately  reduced  Xx 
subjection,  returned  a  considerable  number 
whom  they  had  ransomed  from  their  maritimi 
neighbours.  Some  were  thrown  on  the  coast  ol 
Britain,  and  there  released  by  the  petty  princes 
of  the  country.  According  to  the  distance  fron 
which  the  men  returned,  the  account  of  theii 
jierils  was  swelled  with  marvellous  adventures ; 
they  talked  of  hurricanes,  and  birds  unheard 
of  before ;  of  sea-monsters,  and  ambiguous 
forms,  partly  man,  and  partly  fish  ;  things  either 
seen,  or  else  the  coinage  of  imaginations  crazed 
with  fear. 

XXV.  The  news  of  these  disasters  spreading 
far  and  wide,  the  Germans  began  to  think  of 
renewing  the  war.     Nor  was  Germanicus  less 
active   to  counteract  their   designs.     He   des- 
patched Caius  Silius  with  thirty  thousand  foot, 
and  three  thousand  horse,  to  make  war  on  the 
Cattians ;  and  in  the  meantime  marched  him- 
self, at  the  head  of  a  greater  force,  to  invade  the 
Marsians.    Malovendus,  the  chief  of  that  nation, 
had  lately  surrendered  to  tbe  protection  of  Rome. 
From  him  intelligence  was  gained,  that  the  eagle 
of  one  of  the  legions  commanded  by  Varus,  lay 
in  a  trench,  covered  with  earth,  in  a  neighbour- 
ing grove,4  and  the  guard  stationed  there  could 
make   but  a  feeble   resistance.     Two   parties 
were  sent  forward  without  delay ;  one  to  attack 
the  enemy  in  front,  and  draw  them  from  their 
post ;  the  other  to  enter  the  wood  in  the  rear, 
and  recover  tbe  eagle.     Success  attended  both 
expeditions.    Germanicus  now  resolved  to  pene- 
trate into  the  heart  of  the  country ;  he  carried 
destruction  wherever  he  marched,  the  enemy  in 
every  quarter  flying  before  him,  or  if  anywhere 
they  made  a  stand,  either  routed  or  put  to  the 
sword.     According  to  the  account  brought  in  by 
the  prisoners,  a  more  general  panic  was  never 
known.     All  agreed  that  the  Romans  rose  so- 

4  The  more  the  Romans  valued  their  eaglet,  the  Ger- 
mans in  pntporlJon  were  eager  to  keep  the  inllitart  phIi 
of  the  legions  in  safe  custody.  The  le0;ions  under  Varus 
had  three  eagles.  One,  according  to  Florns,  book  vt.  cap. 
12,  was  thrown  into  a  deep  morass,  by  a  Roman  s.Mdier, 
that  it  might  not  Ml  Into  the  hands  of  the  enemj.  Ster- 
tlniuB  recovered  a  second,  as  Tacitus  relaUs,  book  i.  s. 
60.  The  third,  we  find,  was  tiuried  In  a  wood,  now  call* 
ed  the  forest  of  TwtAttg. 
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to  ftdvenitjt  a  nee  of  men  not  to  be 
Their  Aeet  destroyed,  their  surma  lot t 
ia  the  deep,  the  coast  of  Germany  covered  with 
the  dead  bodies  of  men  and  horses ;  and  jret,  said 
the  astoosshed  Gennans,  they  return  undismay- 
ed, and  with  their  former  ferocity  renew  the 
chazfe,  as  if  caiamity  increased  their  numbers. 
XXVL  The  Ronans  marched  into  winter 
qsaxters,  proud  of  their  exploits,  and  in  their 
late  success  losing  the  memory  of  past  misforr 
The  prince,  with  that  munificence  that 
his  character,  paid  to  each  soldier  the 
ameunt  of  his  loss.  Meanwhile  the  Germans, 
veakeiied  and  disheartened  by  the  ill  success  of 
•o  many  efforts,  began  to  think  of  pacific  mea- 
swes:  nor  was  it  doubted  but  another  summer, 
if  they  dared  to  take  the  field,  would  complete 
aftd  end  the  war;  But  Tiberius  wished  for  no- 
thing so  mnefa  as  the  return  of  Germanicus.  Hii 
lettefi  were  all  to  that  effect  « It  was  time," 
he  said,  ■■  to  visit  the  dapital,  and  enjoy  the  hon- 
omn  of  a  tiiomph  already  decreed.  Enough 
had  been  performed.  The  prosperous  events  of 
war  were  balanced  by  misfortunes.  Important 
hstUes  had  been  fought,  and  victory  had  often 
attended  the  Roman  arms :  but  the  winds  and 
waPtJ  eonspired ;  and  losses  at  sea,  not  in- 
deed imputahte  to  the  general,  were  very  heavy 
Tiberius  added,  that  he  himself,  under 
auspices  of  Augustus,  had  been  sent  nine 
into  Germany ;  but  it  was  to '  prudent 
;ls,  more  than  to  force  of  amis,  that  he 
ow«d  all  his  suoceu.  It  was  by  policy  that  the 
Sieambriatts'  were  wrought  to  a  submission  j  it 
wan  by  management  that  the  Suevians  were 
dimwn  into  an  alliance  with  Rome ;  and  it  was  the 
conduet  that  made  Maroboduus<  listen  to 
of  peace.  The  honour  of  the  Roman  name 
now  revived  in  all  its  ancient  lustre  $  and 
it  was  therefore  time  to  leave  the  Cheruscans, 
■ad  the  hostile  sUtes  of  Germany,  to  their  own 


i> 


Germanicns,  notwithstanding  these  remon- 
etrances,  requested  leave  to  continue  in  the  com- 
mand for  one  year  more.  Tiberius  was  not  to  be 
Averted  finim  his  purpose.  He  plied  Germanicus 
"With  new  arguments ;  and,  as  a  lure  to  young 
ambition,  threw  out  the  offer  of  a  second  eonsul- 
ahapyWhieh  required  personal  attendance  at  Rome. 


S  The  asemimhri  dwelt  bsureen  the  river  Luppia  (now 
Ibe  I^ppr)  and  the  Caltlaiis,  who  inhabited  the  territory 
ai  Bmae.  Being  conquered  tqr  Tiberius,  in  the  reign 
•f  Ai^aatiia,  ihey  were  tnoq>lanted  to  ihe  Gallic  side 
•f  the  Rhine.  We  find  them  mentioned  bgr  Horace : 
Te  cwde  gaudentes  Sicambrl 
CoBBpooitis  veneranbir  armis. 

Lib.  It.  ode  14. 

€  ]farobodins»  at  the  head  of  the  Marcomanians,  and 

pwt  ft  the  Suevian  nalioa,  who  dwelt  between  the  Elbe 

Uifcie)  and  the  VUtula,  drove  the  Boiaosoutof  the  dia- 

tfia  called,  after  their  name,  BoioK&mwn^  and  made 

of  the  conquered  country.   See  Manners 

,  eacUon  19^  note,  and  this  book,  section 


He  urged,  moreover,  that  if  the  war  continued, 
some  share  of  merit  ought  to  be  left  to  Drusns, 
the  brother  of  Germanicus,  for  whom  no  other 
field  of  glory  «>uld  be  foimd.  It  was  in  Ger- 
many only  that  Drusus  could  acquire  the  title 
of  ImnATon.  Rome  had  no  other  enemies. 
The  laurel  crown  must  be  gained  in  that  quaiw 
ter  of  the  world.  Germanicus  saw  throuij^  these 
pretences.  The  object,  he  knew,  was  to  stop  him 
in  tbe  full  career  of  fame  ;  with  regret  he  re- 
signed the  command,  and  returned  to  Rome. 

XXVII.  About  this  time,  Libo  Drusus,  de- 
scended from  the  Scribonian  family,  was  accused 
of  a  conspiracy  against  the  stete.  The  history 
of  this  transaction  in  all  its  stages,  its  rise,  its 
progress,  and  its  final  issue,  shall  be  here  laid 
open.  The  detsil  will  not  be  uninteresting} 
since  we  are  now  arrived  at  that  black  period, 
which  engendered  that  race  of  men,  who,  for  a 
series  of  years,  were  the  scourge  and  pest  of  so- 
ciety. Libo  owed  his  ruin  to  his  intimacy  with 
Flimius  Gatus,  a  member  of  tbe  senate.  Gatus 
sa^  in  his  friend,  besides  the  impetuosity  of 
youth,  a  cast  of  mind  susceptible  of  vain  illu- 
sions and  superstitious  credulity.  He  saw  that 
the  judicial  astrology  of  the  Chaldeans,  the  mys- 
teries of  the  Magi,  and  the  interpreters  of  dreams, 
would  be  sure  to  make  their  impression  on  a  wild 
and  distempered  imagination.  In  such  a  mind 
the  ilame  of  ambition  might  be  easily  kindled. 
With  that  intent,  he  urged  the  dignity  of  Llbo's 
ancestors :  Pompey  was  his  great  grandfather  \ 
8cribonia,7  once  the  wife  of  Augustus,  was  his 
aunt ;  the  two  yotmg  C«sars  8  were  his  relations  i 
and  his  house  was  crowded  with  images,  that 
displayed  an  illustrious  line  of  ancestor^.  Hav- 
ing thus  inflamed  his  pride,  he  contrived  to  en- 
gage the  young  man  in  a  course  of  luxury,  and, 
by  consequence,  to  involve  him  in  a  load  of 
debt.*  He  watehed  him  closely  in  the  hour  of 
wild  profusion,  and  in  the  scene  of  distress  that 
followed ;  affected  with  tender  regard  to  be  his 
constant  companion,  yet  lying  in  wait  for  evi- 
dence ;  and  playing  the  part  of  a  friend,  to  be 
at  last  a  pernicious  enemy. 

XXVIU.  Having  procured  a  competent  num- 
ber of  witnesses,  and  among  them  such  of  the 
slaves  as  knew  their  master's  course  of  life, 
Catus  demanded  an  audience  of  the  emperor. 
By  the.  means  of  Flaccus  Vescularius,  a  lo  Ro- 
man knight,  much  in  the  confidence  of  Tiberius, 
he  had  beforehand  disclosed  the  nature  of  Ills 


7  For  Scribonb,  see  Genealogical  Table,  No.  46. 

8  CaluB  and  Lucius,  the  sons  of  Agrippa,  adopted  'liy 
Augustus  into  the  C«sarean  &mily.  Genealogical  Tabli^ 
"Siy.  48, 48. 

9  It  was  by  luzurj,  and  the  eztmvagance  that  oeca* 
stoned  an  Immense  load  of  debt,  that  Julius  Cmtga  a^ 
vaneed  hlmsalf  to  the  supreme  power. 

10  Yescalarius  was  tbe  tool  of  power,  and  flourished 
bj  his  trade,  till  Tiberius  ordered  him  to  be  pot  to  death, 
AanalSy  tL  s.  10.' 
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bniiness.  The  emperor  refused  to  grant  an  in> 
tenriew,  and  yet  encouraged  the  informer,  will- 
ing throu^  the  same  channel  to  receive  further 
intelligence.  Libo  in  the  meantime  was  raised 
to  the  dignity  of  praetor.  He  was  a  frequent 
guest  at  the  imperial  table.  In  those  convivial 
moments,  Tiberius  never  betrayed  a  symptom 
of  suspicion.  With  gentle  expressions,  and  looks 
of  kindness,  that  master  of  dissimulation  knew 
how  to  hide  the  malice  of  his  heart.  The  follies 
of  Libo*s  conduct  might  have  been  checked  in 
the  beginning ;  but  Tiberius  chose  to  collect  ma- 
terials for  a  future  day.  It  happened  at  last  that 
one  Junius,  who  pretended  to  raise  the  dead  by 
magic  incantations,  was  appointed,  at  the  request 
of  Libo,  to  exhibit  the  wonders  of  his  art.  This 
man  hastened  with  the  secret  to  Fulcinius  Trio, 
at  that  time  a  noted  informer,  who  possessed  dan- 
gerous talents,  and,  by  any  arts,  however  per- 
nicious, wished  to  raise  himself  into  public  notice. 
Libo  was  cited  to  appear.  Trio  applied  to  the 
consuls  for  a  solemn  hearing  before  the  senate. 
The  fathers  were  convened  to  deliberate,  as  the 
summons  informed  them,  on  matters  of  moment, 
and  a  charge  of  the  blackest  nature. 

XXIX.  Libo  changed  his  dress.i  In  a  mourn- 
ing garb  he  went  from  house  to  house,  attended 
by  a  female  train  of  the  first  distinction.  He 
Importuned  his  friends,  and  among  them  hoped 
to  find  some  one  willing  to  undertake  his  defence. 
His  application  was  without  effect.  His  friends 
deserted  him,  with  different  excuses  ;  but  all 
from  the  common  motive  of  fear.  On  the  day 
of  trial,  sinking  under  his  distress,  and  faint 
with  real  or  pretended  illness,  he  was  carried  in 
a  Utter  to  the  senate-house.  He  entered  the 
court,'  supported  by  his  brother.  At  the  sight 
of  the  emperor,  he  stretched  forth  his  hands  in 
the  manner  of  a  supplicant,  and  in  a  pathetic 
tone  endeavoured  to  conciliate  favour.  Tiberius 
viewed  him  with  a  rigid  and  inflexible  counten- 
ance. He  then  proceeded  to  open  the  charge, 
stating  the  particulars,  and  the  names  of  the  ac- 
cusers i  but  in  a  style  of  moderation,  neither 
aggravating  nor  extenuating  the  offence. 

XXX.  Fonteius  Aggrippa  and  Caius  Vibius, 
two  new  accusers,  joined  in  support  of  the  pro- 
secution. Being  now  four  in  number,  they  could 
not  agree  among  themselves  which  should  take 
the  lead.  The  point  was  contested  with  much 
warmth.  Yibius  at  length  observed,  that  Libo 
came  to  the  trial  without  an  advocate  to  support 
him  ;  and  therefore,  to  end  the  dispute  with  his 
associates,  he  undertook  to  detail  in  a  plain  and 


1  The  accused  always  appeared  in  a.mouming  habit 
In  order  to  excite  compassion. 

3  The  charge  against  him,  we  are  told  in  the  next  sec- 
tion, was  too  extravagant.  It  seems,  however,  Uiat  Tibe- 
rius lived  in  dread  of  him.  Suetonius  says,  Libo  was 
actually  engaged  in  a  conspiracy,  and  that  Tiberius,  har- 
bouring dark  suspicion,  contrived  at  a  sacrifice,  when 
Libo  attended,  to  pot  into  his  hand  a  knife  made  of  lead, 
iua''>ud  of  the  usual  instrument.   SusL  in  Tib.  ■.  86. 


simple  manner  the  heads  of  the  charge.  Nothin 
could  be  more  wild  and  extravagant  than  sora 
of  the  articles.  He  stated  that  Libo  had  mad 
it  a  question  to  the  fortune-tellers,  whether  h 
should  ever  be  rich  enough  to  cover  with  mone; 
the  Appian  rood,  as  far  as  Brundusium.  Then 
were  other  allegations  of  the  some  stamp,  equal 
ly  void  of  common  sense ;  or,  to  speak  more  trul y 
so  weak  and  frivolous,  that  they  could  move  n^ 
passion  but  pity. 

There  was  however  one  fact  of  a  serious  nature 
A  paper  was  produced,  containing  a  list  of  th< 
Caesars,  and  also  several  senaton,  with  remarks 
or  notes,  which  no  man  could  decypher,  annexec 
to  their  names*  This  was  exhibited  as  the  hand- 
writing of  Libo.  He  insisted  on  his  innocence 
It  was  proposed  to  put  his  slaves  to  the  torture 
Their  evidence  by  the  established  rules  of  law 
was  inadmissible.  By  an  ancient  decree  of  the 
senate,  it  was  ordained,  that,  where  the  master'^ 
life  was  in  danger,  no  slave  should  undergo  the 
question.  Tiberius,  by  a  roaster-stroke  of  in- 
vention,' found  an  expedient  to  evade  the  law. 
He  directed  a  sale  of  the  slaves  to  be  made  to  the 
public  oflScer,  that,  the  property  being  altered, 
they  might  then  be  examined  on  a  new  principle, 
unknown  to  former  times.  Libo  prayed  an  ad- 
journment to  the  next  day.  Being  returned  to 
his  own  house,  he  sent  by  his  relation,  Publius 
Quirinius,  an  humble  petition  to  the  emperor : 
the  answer  was,  **  he  must  address  the  senate." 
XXXI.  A  party  of  soldiers  surrounded  Libo's 
bouse,  and,  with  the  brutal  rudeness  of  men  in- 
solent in  authority,  forced  their  way  into  the 
vestibule,  determined  to  make  themselves  heard 
and  seen  by  the  family.  The  prisoner  was  then 
at  table,  intending  to  make  an  elegant  banquet 
the  last  pleasure  of  his  life  :  but  a  mind  in  agony 
could  relish  nothing.  Distracted,  terrified,  he 
called  on  his  servants  to  despatch  him  ;  he  laid 
hold  of  his  slaves,  and  endeavoured  to  force  a 
sword  into  their  hands.  The  servants,  in  agita- 
tion, made  an  effort  to  escape,  and,  in  the  strug- 
gle, overturned  the  light  that  stood  upon  the 
table.  This  to  Libo  was  funeral  darkness : 
he  seized  the  moment,  and  gave  himself  two 


3  Dio  Cassius  says,  that  Augustus  was  the  author  of 
this  subtle  device ;  but,  as  he  does  not  tell  upon  what 
occasion,  it  is  reaattnable  to  euppose  that  Taciuis  waa 
better  Informed.  We  learn  from  Cicero,  that  the  old 
law,  which  repelled  the  slave  from  being  a  witness 
against  his  master,  made  the  case  of  incest  an  exception 
to  the  general  rule.  D*  tervia  nulla  qtuutio  eat  in  do- 
minum  niai  ineeatUj  ut  fuit  in  Clodium.  Cicero,  pro 
Miione.  By  the  Roman  law,  a  freeman  could  not  be 
put  to  the  torture.  For  that  reason,  the  partjr  accused 
in  order  to  suppress  the  truth,  took  care,  in  time,  to 
give  the  slaves  their  freedom.  To  prevent  that  evasion 
of  public  justice  in  the  case  of  adultery,  Attgusius  pro- 
vided by  the  Lee  Juliot  that  the  slaves  of  the  wife  ac- 
cused of  adultery  should  not  be  manumitted  before  the 
expiration  of  sixty  days,  during  which  time  thoy  were 
liable  to  be  put  to  the  torture. 
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BOrtml  stmb«.4  His  grouis  alanned  the  freedmen, 
vbo  crowded  roand  their  dying  master.  The 
soldiers  ibllowed,  snd  seeing  him  at  the  point 
of  death,  had  the  decency  to  withdraw.  The 
prosecation,  howerer,  did  not  die  with  the  un- 
IbrtOBate  rictiin.  It  was  resumed  in  the  senate 
with  unabating  sererity.  Tiberius  made  an  end 
of  the  business,  by  declaring  that,  if  the  criminal 
bad  not  done  jostice  on  himself,  he  intended,  not- 
withstanding the  manifest  proof  of  his  guilt,  to 
have  recommended  him  to  the  mercy  of  the  fathers. 

X3LX11.  The  estate  of  the  deceased  was  di- 
rided  among  the  informers.  Such  of  them  as 
were  of  senatoiian  rank,  were  promoted  to  the 
pnetonhip,  without  the  form  of  an  election.  Va- 
rioas  motions  were  made  in  the  senate :  Cotta 
Messalinusf  proposed  that  the  image  of  Libo 
shoakl  not  be  carried  in  the  funeral  jMticessions 
of  his  kindred ;  Cneius  Lentulus,  that  the  sur- 
name <tf  Dmsns  should  be  do  longer  assumed  by 
the  Scriboftian  family.  On  the  motion  of  Pom- 
ponins  FIaocas,days  of  public  thanksgiving  were 
▼oled;  and  gifts  were  ordered  to  be  presented 
lo  Jopiler,  Bfars,  and  Concord,  at  the  desire  of 
Lndns  Pnppius,  Asinius  Gallus,  Papius  Mutilus, 
and  Lucius  Apronius.  It  was  further  decreed, 
that  the  ides  of  September,  the  day  on  which 
Libo  despatched  himself,  should  be  observed  as  a 
festivaL  Of  these  resolutions,  and  their  several 
anthon,  I  have  thought  proper  to  record  the  me- 
mory, that  adulation  may  be  branded  to  all  pos- 
%nty,  and  that  men  may  mark  how  long  a 
serrilc  spirit  has  been  the  canker  of  the  com- 
■oowealth. 

The  tribe  of  astrologers  and  magicians,*  by  a 
decree  of  the  senate,  was  banished  out  of  Italy. 
Two  of  the  number  suffered  death;  namely, 
Pitoanius,  and  Publius  Marcius.  The 
was  thrown  headlong  from  the  Tarpeian 
s  and  the  latter,  by  order  of  the  consuls, 
executed,  at  the  sound  of  a  trumpet,  on  the 
ootside  of  the  Esquiline  gate,  f  according  to  the 
fono  prescribed  by  ancient  usage. 


4  Seneca  says,  Libo  was  a  young  man,  no  less  dis- 
dngniehed  by  his  iblly  than  by  his  illustrious  birth ;  mad 
enoqgk  u>  fimn  schemes  of  ambition  too  kiigh  for  any 
OBB  ta  that  conjuncture,  and  for  himself  impracticable 
■t  any  lioie.  Being  conveyed  from  the  senate  in  a  litter 
tohisowD  bouse,  he  consulted  his  friends,  whether  he 
riioald  despatch  himself.  His  aunt  Scribonia  (formerly 
the  wtte  of  Aogustns)  asked  him,  Why  will  you  do  ano- 
Iber  man's  bosioess  7  Her  question  made  no  impression. 
Be  pHl  an  end  to  his  daya   Seneca,  epist.  Izz. 

5  For  nK>re  of  Cotta  Messalinus,  see  Annals,  book  iv. 
•.SOL    Ha  was  son  to Messala  the  celebrated  orator. 

6  TIm  Chaldaean  magicians,  and  the  professors  of  judi- 
cial asuolofy,  willing  to  be  deemed  own  of  real  science, 
called  themeelves  mathematicians;  and  that  name  fre- 
qDenily  occurs  in  Tacitus.  The  decree  made  on  this 
otcaeioo  was  not  a  new  regulation,  but  a  revival  of  an- 
cWmlawa 

7  The  ancient  usage,  more  m^forun,  Is  explained  by 
Sottonha.  The  custom,  he  says,  was  lo  strip  the  crimi- 
nal ilarfc  naked,  and  lash  him  to  death,  whh  his  head 

wUynniirkedstaks.  Suet  In  Nerone,  s.  49. 


XXXIII.  At  the  next  meeting  of  the  senate, 
the  luxury  of  the  times  became  the  subject  of 
debate.  The  business  was  introduced  by  Quin- 
tus  Haterius,  of  consular  rank,  and  Octavius 
Fronto,  who  had  discharged  the  office  of  praetor. 
A  law  was  passed,  prohibiting  the  use  of  solid 
gold  for  the  service  of  the  table ;  and  further  en- 
acting, that  men  should  not »  disgrace  themselves 
by  the  effeminate  delicacy  of  sillc  apparel.  Fronto 
took  a  wider  compass.  He  proposed  that  the 
quantity  of  silver  in  every  family,  the  expense 
of  furniture,  and  the  number  of  domestics,  should 
be  limited  by  law.  The  senators  at  that  time 
did  not  confine  themselves  to  the  question  depend- 
ing before  the  assembly  j  but  every  speaker  was 
at  liberty  to  start  new  matter,  and  submit  to 
consideration  whatever  he  thought  conducive  to 
the  public  good. 

Asinius  Gallus  rose  in  opposition  to  the  opin-* 
ion  of  Octavius  Fronto.  "  The  commonwealth," 
he  said,  "  had  increased  in  grandeur,  and  the 
wealth  of  itidividuals  grew  with  the  growth  of 
empire.  Nor  was  this  a  modem  innovation: 
the  same  effect,  from  the  same  causes,  may  be 
traced  in  the  early  period  of  the  commonwealth. 
The  Fabricii  had  their  private  wealth,  and  so 
had  the  Scipios,  but  different  in  degree.  Wealth 
is  relative,  always  in  proportion  to  the  affluence 
of  the  times.  When  the  state  was  poor,  frugal- 
ity was  the  virtue  of  a  citizen.  Does  the  empire 
flourish,  individuals  flourish  with  it.  In  matters 
of  domestic  expense,  such  ss  plate  and  retinue, 
the  measure  of  economy  or  extravagance  must 
be  determined  by  the  circumstances  of  the  family. 
Nothing  is  mean,  nothing  superfluous,  but  what 
is  made  so  by  the  condition  of  the  parties.   The 


8  The  original  has  vettit  ieriea,  which  is  translated 
ailk  apparel.  Lipsiua  makes  a  distinction  between  the 
eerica  bombyciita.  The  former,  be  contends,  was  a  tex- 
ture of  cotton  that  grew  spontaneously  on  the  trees  in 
the  country  of  the  Sem ;  a  people,  according  to  Pom- 
ponius  Mela,  situated  between  India  and  the  Situt,  or 
the  Chinese.  The  bomhycitug  veetia,  he  says,  was  the 
produce  of  China,  imported  from  the  Persian  merchants, 
before  the  Romans  heard  of  so  curious  an  animal  as  the 
silk-worm.  But  can  it  be  supposed  that  a  mere  cotton 
manufacture  could  provoke  the  censure  of  the  senate  f 
Ne  veetia  aerieo  virmfmdaret.  It  is  more  probable,  that 
the  silk  of  China  was  conveyed  to  Rome  through  tho 
handa  of  the  Seres,  tlie  Indians,  and  Persians,  and  then 
was  found  to  be  a  dress  loo  effeminate  fbr  the  men.  This 
opinion  seems  to  be  nonflrroed  by  Seneca,  who  mentions 
the  aerira  vestia.  If,  says  he,  that  can  X«  called  a  dress 
which  does  not  answer  the  purpose  of  modesty :  a  woman 
clad  in  that  auire  cannot  safely  swear  that  she  Is  not 
naked.  The  finery  is  imported,  at  a  vast  expense,  from 
nations  unknown ;  and  now  the  women  do  not  ^xhiliit 
more  to  their  adulterers,  in  their  private  apartments, 
than  tltey  do.to  every^  eye  in  public.  Videoaericaa  veatea, 
ai  veatea  vocanda  stmf ,  in  quibua  nihil  eai  quo  dtfendi 
out  eorpua^  aui  denique  pudor  poaait ;  quibua  nunpHtf 
mulier  pantm  lajuido  nudam  aa  ncn  eaae  Jurabit.  Bme 
ingenti  aumma  ab  ignctia  atiain  ltd  ecmmereium  gtnH' 
bua  aecermmtWy  ui  rmUronm  noatret  ne  aduUaria  quidam 
plua am  in  eubietUoquaminpublioo  oatandant.  Da  Bansf 
lib.vil.s.9. 
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fortone  of  &  semtoryi  ai  settled  by  law,  diSen 
from  the  qualificatioii  of  a  Roman  knight.  Hns 
nature  made  a  distinction  between  them  f  No,  it 
is  civil  poticy  that  draws  the  line ;  and  suiely  it 
is  fit  that  they,  who  stand  high  in  rank,  in  hon- 
onrs,  and  public  station,  should  Uto  in  suitable 
splendour,  not  only  furnished  with  the  necessa- 
ries, but  also  with  the  elegances,  of  life.  High 
station  is  at  best  a  post  of  danger.  Will  any  one 
argue,  that  men  in  office  are  to  drudge  in  business, 
condemned  to  endless  toil,  without  the  means  of 
repairing  the  waste  of  labour,  and  without  a 
comfort  to  soothe  anxiety  ?"  The  apologist,  of 
dissipation  and  luxury  carried  his  point  With 
an  audience  of  congenial  mannen,  public  vices, 
decorated  with  specious  names,  were  public  vir- 
tues. Tiberius  closed  the  debate.  The  times, 
he  said,  were  not  ripe  for  a  censor  t*  but  if  cor- 
Vuption  went  on  increasing,  there  would  be  no 
want  of  vigour  to  reform  abuses  of  every  kind. 
XXXIV.  In  the  course  of  these  debates,  Lu- 
cius Piso  broke  out  with  vehemence  against  the 
reigning  vices  of  the  times,  the  spirit  of  intrigue 
that  prevailed  in  the  forum,  the  venality  of  the 
courts  of  justice,  and  the  band  of  public  inform- 
ers, who  were  ever  armed  with  accusations,  and 
spread  terror  through  all  ranks  and  degrees  of 
men.  For  his  part,  he  abjured  the  city  of  Rome. 
In  tome  remote  comer  of  the  world,  he  was  de- 
termined to  seek  an  obscure  but  safe  retreat  from 
the  villany  of  abandoned  men.  He  spoke,  and 
left  the  senate-house.  Tiberius  heard  him,  but 
not  without  inward  mortification.  He  endea- 
voured by  every  means  in  his  power  to  appease 
his  indignation }  and  exerted  all  his  interest  with 
Piso's  relations  in  order  to  dissuade  him  from 
his  purpose.  Id  a  short  time  after,  the  same 
eminent  person  gave  another  proof  of  his  firmness. 
He  had  commenced  a  suit  against  Urgulania,  a 
woman  raised  above  the  control  of  law  by  the 
friendship  of  Livia.  Disdaining  to  answer  the 
process,  this  haughty  favourite  took  shelter  in 
the  imperial  palace.  Piso  persisted  in  his  de- 
mand, undismayed  by  the  resentment  of  Livia, 
vrho  considered  his  obstinacy  as  an  affront  to 
herself.  Tiberius  thought  fit  to  temporize  with 
the  passions  of  his  mother.  He  promised  to 
attend  the  hearing  of  the  cause,  in  favour  of 
Urgulania ;  and  that  mark  of  filial  compliance, 
he  thought  would  not  be  considered  as  a  stretch 
of  power.' 


1  The  qusliflcatlon  of  a  Roman  kni^t  was  four  hun- 
dred thoosaod  sesterces ;  that  of  a  senator,  In  the  tloM 
of  the  republic,  eight  hondred  thousand,  and  under  the 
emperors  twelve  hundred  thousand.   Suet.  In  Aug.  a  41. 

2  The  censor  exercised  his  authority  in  the  course  of 
every  fiAh  jear.  See  what  Tiberius  says  on  the  snt^a 
of  luxuiy,  book  iil.  a  63  and  61 

3  The  original  has,  BaeUmu  imdulgtn  main  dviU 
rates.  Gordon  translates  it,  heprmnU^d  in<ivUit^  to 
hU  mother.  The  meaning  la,  to  indulge  his  mother  so 
far,  he  thooghi  would  be  no  more  than  the  sxercise  of  a 
sivU  right. 


He  set  out  aecordin^y  from  the  palace,  1 
guards  following  at  a  distance.  He  proceed 
slowly  through  the  streets,  amidst  a  concooi 
of  people,  with  an  air  of  calm  composure,  occ 
sionally  loitering  in  conversation.  Piso*B  frien 
tried  all  i|i  their  power  to  make  him  desist  frc 
his  suit  $  but  nothing  could  shake  that  resolu 
temper.  To  end  the  controversy,  Livia  tboug 
good  to  pay  the  whole  of  his  demand.  Piso  t 
his  firomess  did  honour  to  his  character,  sAd  Tib* 
rius  gained  the  popular  applause.  Urgulani 
continued,  notwithstanding,  to  tower  above  tl 
condition  of  a  citizen  $  insomuch  that,  being  sun 
moned  as  a  witness  in  a  matter  depending  befoi 
the  senate,  her  pride  would  not  suffer  her  to  a] 
pear.  A  prstor  was  sent  to  take  her  examins 
tion  in  private;  though,  by  ancient  usage,  th 
attendance  of  the  vestal  vhgins,  whenever  cite 
to  give  their  testinsony,  was  never  dispense 
with,  either  in  the  forum  or  the  tribunals  o 
justice. 

XXXV.  Part  of  this  year  was  remarkable  fo 
a  total  suspension  of  all  public  business.  Of  thi 
inactive  state  it  would  be  scarce  worth  while  t 
take  notice,  if  the  different  sentiments  of  <  Cneiu 
Piso  and  Asinius  Gallns  did  not  seem  to  meri 
attention.  Tiberius  gave  notice,  that  he  intend- 
ed  to  absent  himself  for  some  time  from  Ronse 
Piso  declared  his  opinion,  that,  in  such  a  junc- 
ture, the  senate  ought  to  attend  with  greatei 
assiduity  to  the  despatch  of  business.  Tht 
fathers  and  the  Roman  knights  might  still  dis- 
charge  their  respective  functions  i  <*  the  dignity 
of  the  commonwealth  required  it*'  Asinius  Gal- 
lus  saw,  with  a  jealous  eye,  that  his  rival  had 
taken  the  popular  side  t  and,  to  counteract  his 
design,  rose  to  oppose  the  motion.  **  Nothing," 
he  said,  '<  could  be  truly  great,  or  worthy  of  the 
Roman  people,  unless  conducted  under  the  eye 
of  the  prince.  The  affairs  of  state,  and  the  great 
conflux  of  people,  not  only  from  all  parts  of 
Italy  but  from  the  provinces,  ought  to  be  reserved 
for  the  presence  of  the  emperor."  Tiberius 
heard  all  that  passed,  but  remained  silent  A 
warm  debate  ensued.  At  length  the  fathers 
agreed  to  adjourn  all  business  till  the  prince  re» 
turned  to  Rome. 

XXXVI.  Upon  another  occasion  the  same 
Asinius  Gallus  had  the  spirit  to  clash  even  with 
the  emperor.  He  moved,  in  form,  that  the  elec- 
tion of  civil  magistrates  should  take  place  at  the 
end  of  five  years ;  that  the  officers  who  had  the 
command  of  a  legion,  and  discharged  that  duty 
before  they  attained  the  prsetorship,  should  be 
declared  prctors  elect,  without  prejudice  to  the 
right  of  the  sovereign  to  name  twelve  candidates. 
This  motion,  beyond  all  doubt,  had  a  deeper  aim, 
pointing  directly  at  the  policy  of  the  timet,  and 
the  secret  maxims  of  the   courtJ^.     Tiberius 


4  For  more  of  CneiusPiso,  see  this  book,  a.  43L 
6  It  was  the  policf  of  the  court  to  make  all  ftToors  to 
the  army  iasQS  immediately  from  the  prince,  u  from  the 
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mftetcd  to  tc€  ft  design  to  eniaige  the  soTereign 
matboritjr  I  and,  od  that  groaDd,  replied,  "  that 
it  was  inconsistent  with  his  moderation  to  take 
apoD  him  so  vast  a  charge.  The  power  to 
cboosoy  was  a  power  to  exclude ;  and  the  last 
was  painful.  The  elections,  even  whe^  annual, 
were  attended  with  many  inconveniences*  The 
disappointed  candidate  was  sure  to  repine  at  his 
want  of  sooeess,  and  yet  his  disgrace  was  but  of 
short  duratioB :  he  consoled  himself  with  hopes 
of  better  soccess  in  the  following  year.  Defer 
the  election  for  five  years,  and  the  man  rejected 
for  that  length  of  time,  will  find  his  spirit  more 
deeply  woonded.  Moreover,  at  the  end  of  so 
long  a  period,  who  can  answer  that  his  charac- 
ter, his  family  connections,  and  his  fortune,  will 
be  the  same  f  To  grow  proud  in  office  is  the 
nature  of  man :  extend  his  authority  to  the 
space  of  five  years,  and  what  will  he  the  con- 
■c(|«ence  ?  Every  lingle  magistrate  will  swell 
with  the  pride  of  five.  The  laws,  which  have 
wisely  drawn  the  line,  will  be  subverted ;  where- 
as, at  present,  the  time  for  soliciting,  as  well  as 
that  of  enjoying  public  honours,  is  fixed  with 
pfecistoa*** 

XXXVIL  By  these  specious  arguments, 
delivered  with  a  republican  spirit,  Tiberius 
•tmigtiieiied  the  interests  of  despotism.  His 
Bext  measure  was  a  grant  of  money  to  certain 
aeDators,  whose  fortunes  were  inferior  to  their 
rank.  Nothing,  however,  in  the  midst  of  such 
liberal  donations,  struck  the  minds  of  men  with 
no  much  wonder,  as  the  high  tone  with  which 
be  rejected  the  application  of  Marcus  Hortalos, 
m  young  man  of  distinction,  but  embarrassed  in 
hia  circumstances.  He  was  grandson  tos  Hor- 
ttnnuM,  the  celebrated  orator.  To  prevent  the 
extinction  of  that  illustrious  family,  Augustus 
pressed  him  to  marry,  and  seconded  his  advice 
by  «  present  of  a  thousand  great  sesterces.  The 
■eaate  was  sitting  in  the  emperor's  palace.  Hor- 
tnlns  attended.  Having  stationed  his  four  chiU 
dies  before  the  door,  he  rose  in  his  place,  di- 
raeting  bis  eyes  first  to  the  statue  of  Hortensius, 
among  the  funons  orators,  then  to  the  statue  of 
Aofnxstus,  and  spoke  to  the  following  effect; 
*«  My  children,  conscript  fathers,  are  now  before 
you  t  you  see  their  number,  and  their  helpless 
infiuicy.  They  were  not  mine  by  choice :  the 
fwnmand  of  Augustus  made  me  a  father.  Let 
add,  the  merit  of  my  ancestors  stood  in  so 
a  light,  that  the  line  ought  not  to 


fiwouifn  of  honoars  and  rewards.  Another  rule  was, 
t0  make  new  ftiends,  \rf  keeping  men  in  ezpecution 
of  pn&rmem  al  the  end  of  every  year. 

5  Hnrtenshis,  the  great  orator,  and  rival  of  Cicero, 
b  said,  by  the  elder  Pliny,  to  have  been  a  man  of  un- 
hannded  expense.  He  gave  an  enormous  sum  for  a 
set  of  pictures  of  the  Argonatrtic  expedition,  and  placed 
them  in  a  superb  gallery,  which  he  built  for  the  pur- 
pose, at  his  country  house.  Pliny,  lib.  xxxv.  b.  II. 
No  wonder,  says  Brotier,  that  his  descendanu  wars 
Mt  in  a  ttats  of  indigenes. 


fail  for  want  of  issue.  As  to  myself,  the  dis- 
traction of  the  times  left  me  nothing  but  difl* 
culties  I  involved  in  distress,  destitute,  without 
popular  favour,  and,  above  all,  not  endowed  with 
eloquence,  that  peculiar  gift  and  fortune  of  my 
family,  I  could  have  passed  my  days  in  humble 
content,  Resolved  that  poverty  should  neither 
make  me  a  disgrace  to  my  ancestors,  nor  a  bur- 
then to  my  friends.  The  advice  of  Augustus 
was  a  command ;  I  obeyed,  and  married.  B^ 
hold  the  issue  of  that  alliance,  the  posterity  of 
consuls  and  dictators.  It  is  not  the  langua)^ 
of  vain-glory  that  I  utter;  it  is  the  voice  of  a 
father  pleading  for  his  children.  Receive  them, 
Caesar,  to  your  protection :  under  your  auspicious 
smiles  they  may  live  to  deserve  your  favour, 
and  to  merit  public  honours.  In  the  meantime, 
let  their  tender  years  claim  compassion  j  they 
are  the  grandchildren  of  Hortensius,  and  they 
were  fostered  by  Augustus.*' 

XXXVIII.  This  speech  made  an  impression 
in  his  favour:  but  the  inclination  of  the  senate 
was  sufficient  to  sour  a  temper  like  that  of  Ti- 
berius. He  replied  to  Hortalus  nearly  in  the 
following  words:  **If  tho  trade  of  begging  is 
to  be  encouraged ;  if  the  poor  are  to  come  hither 
in  crowds  to  solicit  for  their  children ;  the  pub- 
lic funds  may  be  exhausted,  and  the  craving  of 
individuals  will  remain  unsatisfied.  To  depart 
from  the  question  before  the  senate,  and  open 
new  matter  for  the  public  service,  was  no  doubt 
the  practice  of  our  ancestors ;  but,  under  that 
sanction  to  introduce  domestic  concerns,  with 
a  view  to  private  interest,  is  an  abifse  of  the 
privilege,  tending  directly  to  reduce  the  senate, 
as  well  as  the  sovereign,  to  a  painful  dilemma. 
Whether  we  comply,  or  refuse  our  consent,  either 
way  we  encounter  prejudice.  Besides,  this  mode 
of  petitioning  is  not  a  modest  humble  request  i 
it  is  a  demand,  brought  on  by  surprise,  while 
other  business  is  before  us.  At  such  a  time  the 
petitioner  comes,  and,  with  the  age  and  number 
of  his  children,  assails  the  passions  of  this  as« 
sembly :  he  does  more ;  he  makes  a  sudden  tran- 
sition to  ourself,  and  by  violence  of  prayer  hopei 
to  storm  the  treasury.  But  let  us  remember, 
that  if,  by  our  profusion,  we  exhaust  the  public 
stock,  our  crimes  must  replace  it.  You  aie  not, 
Hortalus,  now  to  learn,  that  the  bounty  of  Au- 
gustus was  his  own  voluntary  act:  he  gave  yoa 
money,  but  never  intended  that  you  should  live 
a  rent-charge  upon  the  public.  By  false  com- 
passion we  injure  the  community ;  industry  will 
go  to  ruin  ;  sloth  will  predominate,  men  will  no 
longer  depend  upon  themselves  j  but,  having 
from  their  own  conduct  nothing  to  hope  or  fear, 
they  will  look  to  their  neighbours  for  support  i 
they  will  first  abandon  their  duty,  and  then  be 
a  burthen  on  the  public.*' 

Such  were  the  reasonings  of  Tiberius.  His 
speech  was  well  received  by  that  class  of  men, 
who  are  ever  ready  to  applaud  the  vices,  no  less 
than  the  virtues  of  their  masters  others  heard 
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in  silence,  or,  at  moft,  with  a  murmur  of  dia- 
approbation.  Tiberius  sav  the  impression  on 
the  minds  of  the  fathers:  he  paused,  and  added, 
that  what  he  had  said  was  a  reply  to  Hortalus ; 
but  if  the  senate  judged  it  proper,  he  was  will- 
ing to  give  two  hundred  great  sesterces  to  each 
of  his  sons.  The  fathers  expressed  their  thanks. 
Hortalus  made  no  answer,  perhaps  through  fear, 
or  probably  retaining  still  the  spirit  of  his  an- 
cestors, unbroken  by  distress.  From  this  time 
Tiberius  neyer  relented.  While  the  house  of 
H6rtensius  sunk  into  distress  and  poverty,  he 
looked  on  with  unconcern,  and  saw  that  illus- 
trious family  moulder  into  ruin. 

XXXIX.  In  the  course  of  this  year,  the  dar- 
ing genius  of  a  single  slave  well  nigh  involved 
the  empire  in  a  civil  war.  The  name  of  this 
man  was  Clemens,  formerly  retained  in  the  ser- 
vice of  Posthumus  Agrippa.  He  was  no  sooner 
apprised  of  the  death  of  Augustus,  than  he  con- 
ceived the  bold  design  of  passing  over  to  the  isle 
of  Planasia,  with  intent,  by  force  or  stratagem, 
to  carry  off  Agrippa,  and  convey  him  to  the 
German  army.  This  enterprise,  conceived  by 
a  slave,  was  no  indication  of  a  grovelling  mind. 
He  embarloid  on  board  a  trading  vessel,  deeply 
laden,  and,  after  a  tedious  passage,  arrived  too 
late:  Agrippa  was  previously  murdered.  The 
man  was  now  resolved  to  act  a  nobler  part. 
Taking  with  him  the  ashes  of  the  prince,  he 
sailed  to  Cosa,  a  promontory  of  Etruria,  and 
there  remained  concealed  in  the  sequestered 
parts  of  the  country,  till  his  hair  and  beard  were 
grown  into  length.  He  was  of  his  master's  a^c, 
and  in  form  and  stature  not  unlike  him.  He 
began,  by  his  friends  and  agents,  to  circulate  a 
whisper  that  Agrippa  was  still  living.  The 
itory,  as  is  usual  in  the  beginning  of  plots,  was 
helped  about  by  clandestine  arts.  By  degrees, 
the  tools  of  this  bold  adventurer  grew  more 
hardy;  the  weak  and  ignorant  believed  every 
thing  I  and  the  bold  and  turbulent,  who  wish  for 
nothing  so  much  as  convulsions  in  the  state,  re- 
ceived the  news  with  joy  and  exultation.  While 
the  report  was  gaining  ground,  the  author  of  it 
withdrew  with  caution  from  the  public  eye. 
Truth,  he  was  aware,  is  always  brought  to  light 
by  time  and  reflection ;  while  the  lie  of  the  diy 
lives  by  bustle,  noise,  and  precipitation.  The 
impostor  was  therefore  resolved  to  keep  the 
minds  of  men  in  constant  ferment;  he  visited 
municipal  towns,  but  always  in  the  dusk  of  the 
evening;  he  went  to  one  place,  he  flew  to 
another,  continually  in  motion,  never  long  any 
where;  but,  as  soon  as  he  made  his  impression, 
leaving  his  fame  behind  him,  or  flying  before  it, 
to  prepossess  the  people  in  some  new  quarter. 

XL.  The  miraculous  escape  of  Agrippa  was 
currently  reported  all  over  Italy.  At  Rome  the 
ttory  was  believed.  The  impostor  landed  at 
Ottia,  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  rabble. 
Clandestine  meetings  were  held  in  the  capital. 
Tibttiui  wu  thrown  into  the  ittmoft  perplexity. 


Should  he  call  forth  the  foldiers  to  subdue  ) 
slave  ?  Were  it  not  more  advisable  to  lear^ 
the  rumour  to  its  own  futility .'  On  a  suddei 
he  was  bent  on  vigorous  measures,  and  nothini 
was  to  be  slighted;  he  wavered, fluctuated,  am 
to  act  with  coolness  seemed  more  advisable ;  t< 
be  alarmed  at  trifles  was  unworthy  of  the  prince 
The  resolution  of  one  moment  gave  way  to  tht 
whim  of  the  next,  and  pride  and  fear  alternate! j 
distracted  him.  He  resolved,  and  decided  no* 
thing.  Weary  of  himself,  he  left  the  whole  tc 
Sallustius  Crispus.  That  minister  sent  two  of 
his  creatures,  (some  say  two  soldiers)  to  join  the 
fictitious  Agrippa,  as  men  devoted  to  his  cause : 
he  gave  them  full  instructions  to  supply  him 
with  money,  and  profess  themselves  ready  in  his 
service,  to  encounter  every  danger.  The  men 
acted  their  parts;  and  in  the  dead  of  night, 
selxing  their  opportunity,  fell  with  a  strong  party 
upon  the  adventurer.  Having  seized  his  person, 
they  dragged  him  in  fetters,  with  a  gag  in  his 
mouth,  to  the  imperial  palace.  Being  there  in- 
terrogated by  Tiberius  **how  he  came  to  be 
Agrippa,"  he  is  said  to  have  answered,  "As  you 
came  to  be  Caesar."  With  undaunted  resolution 
he  refused  to  discover  his  accomplices.  Tibe- 
rius, not  choosing  to  hazard  a  public  execution, 
ordered  him  to  be  put  to  death  in  a  sequestered 
part  of  the  palace.  The  body  was  privately  con. 
veyed  away ;  and  though,  at  the  time,  there  was 
reason  to  believe,  that  many  of  the  emperor's 
household,  and  even  several  of  the  Roman  knights 
and  senators,  assisted  the  impostor  with  their 
advice  and  money,  the  affair  was  dropped  with- 
out further  inquiry. 

XLI.  Towards  the  end  of  the  year,  a  tri- 
umphal arch  was  erected,  near  the  temple  of 
Saturn,!  in  memory  of  the  Varian  eagles  retaken 
under  the  conduct  of  Germanicus,  and  the  au- 
spices of  Tiberius.  Several  other  public  monu- 
ments were  dedicated  at  the  same  time ;  a  tem- 
ple to  Fortune,  in  the  gardens  on  the  banks  of 
the  Tiber,  which  Julius  Cssar  had  bequeathed 
to  the  Rom  in  people ;  a  chappel  sacred  to  the 
Julian  family ;  and  a  statue  of  Augustus  in  the 
suburbs,  called  Bovill^t.* 

In  the  consulship  of  Cains  Cccilius  and  Lu- 
cius Pomponius,  [A.  U.  C.  770.  A.D.  17.]  Germa- 
nicus, on  the  seventh  before  the  calends  of  June, 
enjoyed  the  glory  of  a  triumph  over  the  Che- 
ruscans,  the  Cattiins,  the  Angrivarians,  and  the 
rest  of  the  nations  extending  as  far  as  the 
Elbe.  The  spoils  of  the  conquered,  the  prison- 
ers of  war,  with  various  pictures  of  battles, 
mount  lins,  and  rivers,  were  displiyed  with  great 

1  The  putlic  treasure  iararium)  was  kept  tn  the  tein> 
pie  of  Saturn.  See  f Mcrro  \x>  Auicus,  book  vii.  episL  20L 
Lucan  descril^os  Metellus  the  tribune  defending  the 
d  K>r8  of  the  i-'npl '  asainst  Julius  Cfsar,  who,  not  with* 
t'andin.?,  entered  ihp  pi -ire  and  s<Mzed  the  accumulated 
wenlth  of  azres.    Phireilli,  lib.  iii.  ver.  155. 

3  The  reason  why  a  small  village  was  honoured  with 
a  statue  of  Augustus,  does  not  appear. 
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po«p  mod  tplcodov.  The  war,  thoagh  the  g»- 
actml  was  not  ralTered  to  reap  the  full  harvest 
•f  h»  fiorj,  was  eonudered  by  the  populace  as 
caHreij  finished.  Amidst  the  grandeur  of  thin 
aagnifieent  spectacle,  nothing  appeared  so  strik- 
ing as  the  graceful  penon  of  Germanicus,  with 
Itts  fire  children,'  mounted  on  the  triumphal  car. 
The  joj  of  the  multitude  was  not,  however, 
without  a  tincture  of  melancholy.  Men  remem- 
tend  that  Dnisus,  the  father  of  Germanicus, 
wnB  the  darling  of  the  people,  and  yet  proved 
«afortanate:  they  called  to  mind  young  Mar- 
cc-lliia»«  Messed  with  all  his  country's  wishes, 
yot  picflBatuiely  snatched  away.  It  happened, 
they  said,  by  some  fatality,  that  whenever  a 
IkTouod  character  was  the  delight  of  the  Roman 
poepio,  their  affections  ended  always  in  a  genera] 


XLIL  Tiberius  gave  a  largess  to  the  populace 
of  three  hundred  sesterces  &  to  each  man,  and 
Ofdeifd  the  distribution  to  be  made  in  the  name 
mi  GcnBanicas,  at  the  same  time  declaring  him- 
self Ins  colleague  in  the  consulship  for  the 
year.  These  marks  of  good  will  were 
4,  hut  by  no  man  thought  sincere.  He 
now  resolved  to  remove  the  favourite  of  the 
people.  This,  however,  was  to  be  done  under 
coloar  of  new  honours.  He  framed  a  pretence, 
or  took  advantage  of  that  which  the  posture  of 
•Airs  presented  to  him.  Archelaus,^  during  a 
•pace  of  fifty  years,  had  swayed  the  sceptre  of 
Cappodocia;  but  had  the  misfortune  of  being 
vpoo  bad  terms  with  the  emperor,  who,  during 
his  ivsidence  in  the  isle  of  Rhodes,  had  taken 
■Bhfage  at  the  king's  behaviour,  and  from  that 
Mflocot  harboured  the  deepest  resentment. 
Axcbelaas,  it  is  true,  had  shown  him  no  mark 
of  respect ;  but  that  inattention  did  not  originate 
io  pfide  or  arrogance.  It  was  the  conduct  recom- 
by  the  confidential  friends  of  Augustus, 
I  when  Caius  Cesar,  flourishing  in  favour, 
scot  to  arrange  the  affairs  of  the  east  In 
tkmt  jvocture,  to  court  the  friendship  of  Tibe- 
iiBS  would  have  been  highly  impolitic. 
After  the  Culure  of  the  Cesarian  line,  and  the 


elevation  of  Tiberias,  letters  to  the  eastern  prince 
were  despatched  from  the  emperor's  mother 
avowing  her  son's  resentmeot,  but  ofTering  an 
entire  remission  of  past  ofiences,  provided  he 
came  in  person  to  solicit  bis  pardon.  Archelaus 
did  not  perceive  the  intended  treachery ;  or,  per- 
ceiving it,  thought  it  prudent  to  dissemble.  He 
risked  a  journey  to  Rome. 

Tiberius  received  him  with  pride  and  sullen 
aversion.  The  king  of  Cappadocia  was  arraigned 
before  the  senate  ;7  and  though  the  charge  was 
without  foundation,  a  royal  mind,  not  used  to 
acknowledge  an  equal,  much  less  to  bend  to  the 
humiliating  condition  of  a  state-criminal,  was 
naturally  pierced  to  the  quick.  Worn  out  with 
grief,  and  drooping  under  the  infirmities  of  age, 
the  unhappy  monareh  died  of  a  broken  heart, 
or  perhaps  fell  by  his  own  hand.  His  kingdom 
was  reduced  to  a  Roman  province.  With  thli 
new  source  of  wealth,  Tiberius  declared  himself 
able  to  diminish  the  tax  of  the  hundredth  penny, 
and  accordingly  changed  it  to  the  two  hundredth. 
About  this  time  died  Antiochus  and  Philopater  i 
the  former  king  of  Commagena,^  and  the  latter 
of  Cilicia.  By  their  deaths  their  kingdoms 
were  thrown  into  violent  convulsions.  Two 
factions  were  at  variance :  one,  which  formed  a 
large  majority,  was  willing  to  submit  to  the 
government  of  Rome  t  the  other  contended  for 
the  independence^  of  their  monarchy.  In  the 
same  juncture  the  provinces  of  Syria  and  Judea 
prayed  to  be  relieved  from  the  burthen  of  op* 
pressive  taxes. 

XLIII.  This  state  of  aflhirs,  and  the  commo* 
tions  in  Armenia,  which  have  been  already  men- 
tioned, Tiberius  laid  before  the  senate.  His 
conclusion  was,  that  to  settle  the  troubles  of  the 
east,  recourse  must  be  had  to  the  wisdom  of 
Germanicus.  As  to  himself,  he  was  now  in  the 
vale  of  years,  and  Drusus  had  neither  maturity 
of  age  nor  experience.  The  provinces  beyond 
the  Mediterranean*  were,  by  a  decree  of  the 
senate,  committed  to  Genrfanicus.  He  was  made 
commander  in  chief,  with  supreme  authority, 
wherever  he  went,  over  all  other  governors, 
whether  appointed  by  lot,  or  the  will  of  the 
prince.     At  that  time,  Creticus  Silanus  was  the 
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fivs  children  of  Ocrmaalcui  were,  Nero  and 

whom  we  shall  see  cruelly  murdered  bjr  Tibe- 

;  CaUgaUt  who  was  afterwards  emperor;   Agrip- 

Um  mother  of  the  eroperi^r  Nero ;  and  Drusilla. 

,  hto  lasi  child,  was  b.)m  afterwards  In  the  isle  of 

This  book,  a  &L 

The  yeoag  Marcellus,  who  was  married  to  Julia, 

da^oer  sf  AnguslQS.   S««  the  OeneaLloglcal  Table, 

la 

The  value  of  three  hundred  sesterces  to  each  maa, 
says  in  a  note  on  this  paasiu;e,  was  seven  crowns 
a  ball  Others  compute  It  diflerently.  Iifonnottnim 

mmert  tiU9. 

ft  seams  to  be  agreed  among  the  commenutors  that 
iras  under  considerable  obligations  tn  Tibu> 
who  had  pleaded  his  cause  in  the  reign  ot  Augus- 
Sttet.  fa  Tib.  •.  d  The  carious  will  find  this  mat- 
Mly  dlscMWifl  in  Bajls's  Uclionary,  artids  Arche- 


7  Ha  was  most  probably  charged  whh  a  design  to 
rvnder  himself  Indapendent  of  the  empire.  To  provs 
this,  DIo  Cassf  us  sajs  a  witness  was  called,  who,  in  his 
seal  against  the  prince,  proved  too  much.  He  deposed, 
that  Archelaus  said,  when  he  returned  to  his  oyn  do> 
minions,  he  would  show  Tiberius  that  his  nerves  were 
strong  and  firm.  This  evidence  astonished  the  lathers ; 
they  knew  that  Archelaus  was  disabled  by  Uie  goal,  and 
saw  hiro,  in  a  state  of  decrepitude,  brought  be^re  them 
in  a  litter.  The  whole  assembly  burst  Into  a  fit  of  laugh- 
ler.  The  prince  escaped  a  sentence  of  condemnation, 
but  died  afterwards  in  the  manner  related  by  Tacitus 
See  Dio  Cassius,  book  v. 

8  For  Commagene  and  Cilicia,  see  the  CbcgraphicsX 
Table. 

9  Asia,  Egypt,  and  ths  prorinces  In  AiHca. 
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goTeniorof  Sjrla.  He  had  promised  his  daughter 
in  mairiai^e  to  Nero,  the  eldest  son  of  Germani- 
ctts.  For  that  reason  Tiberius  recalled  him  ffom 
the  province,  and  in  his  place  appointed  Cneius 
Piso,i  a  man  of  violent  passions,  impatient  of 
control,  and  fierce  with  all  the  spirit  of  his 
father,  that  famous  republican,  who  in  the  civil 
wars  took  up  arms  against  Julius  Cssar,  and 
rekindled  the  flame  in  Africa.  After  that  exploit 
he  followed  the  fortunes  of  Brutus  and  Cassius. 
Being  at  length  restored  to  his  country,  he  dis- 
dained all  public  offices,  till  Augustus  prevailed 
upon  him  to  accept  of  the  consulship.  To  the 
pride  derived  from  such  a  father,  the  son  united 
the  insolence  of  wealth  acquired  by  his  marriage 
with  Planclna,s  who,  besides  her  high  descent, 
possessed  immoderate  riches.  Proud  of  that 
connection,  Piso  thought  himself  scarcely  second 
to  Tiberius.  The  emperor's  sons  were  beneath 
his  rank.  The  government  of  Syria,  he  made 
no  doubt,  was  given  to  him,  as  a  bar  to  the  hopes 
of  Germanicus.  For  this  purpose  secret  instruc- 
tions were  at  the  time  said  to  have  been  given 
to  him  by  Tiberius.  Plancina,  it  is  certain,  had 
her  lesson  from  Livia,  with  full  instructions  to 
mortify  the  pride  of  Agrippina  with  all  the  arts 
of  female  emulation. 

The  court  of  Tiberius,  divided  between  Drusus 
and  Crermanicus,  was  a  scene  of  domestic  fac- 
tion. The  emperor,  aa  was  natural,  gave  the 
preference  to  his  own  immediate  issue  t  but  the 
preference  had  no  other  effect  than  that  of  attach- 
ing the  friends  of  Germanicus  more  warmly  to 
his  interest  They  considered  him,  by  the  ma- 
ternal line,  of  higher  birth  than  Drusus ;'  Mark 
Antony  was  his  grandfather,  and  Augustus 
CsBSar  his  great>uncle.  On  the  other  hand  Pom- 
ponitts  Atticus,4  the  greatgrandfather  of  Drusus, 
having  never  risen  above  the  rank  of  a  Roman 
knight,  seemed  to  tarnish  the  lustre  of  the 
Claudian  line.  The  merit  of  Agrippina  weighed 
greatly  in  the  scale.  She  had  brought  to  Germa- 
nicus a  numerous  offspring  $  and  her  character, 
free  from  blemish,  placed  her  in  a  point  of  view 


1  Piso  will  be  seen,  In  a  short  time,  ruined  bj  hie 
headlong  passions.  His  father  was  consul  A.  U.  C.  731 ; 
before  the  Chrisiian  era  23. 

3  Placina  was  the  granddaughter  of  Lucius  Munatius 
Plancua,  a  man  disUnguiahed  in  the  history  of  the  tri- 
urovtraie.  In  the  reign  of  Augustus,  he  commanded  in 
Oaul,  and,  for  some  peuj  exploits,  obtained  a  triumph. 
He  founded  the  citj  of  Lyons. 

3  Aotoala,  daughter  of  Mark  Antony  by  Octavia  the 
sister  of  Augustus,  was^ie  mother  of  Germanicus ;  con- 
sequently Augustus  was  great*uncle  to  Germanicus,  and 
Mark  Antony  was  his  grandfiuher.  See  the  Genealogi- 
cal Table  of  the  Cvsars,  No.  32. 

4  Auicus  is  well  known  by  Cicero*s  Epistles.  Pom- 
ponia,  his  granddaughter,  was  the  first  wife  of  Agrippa, 
and  mother  of  Vipsania  Agrippina,  whom  Tiberius  mar- 
ried, and  divorced  by  order  of  Augustus.  Drusus,  whom 
Tiberius  acknowledged  as  his  son,  was  the  issue  of  that 
marriage.  See  the  Genealogical  Table  of  the  Cvears, 
No.  61. 


superior  to  the  younger  Livia,'   the   wife 
Drusus.     The  two  brothers,  amidst  the  beat 
contending  parties,  lived  in  perfect  harmon 
their  friends  were  at  variance,  but  the  princ 
loved  each  other. 

XLIV.  Drusus  was  soon  after  sent  to  cor 
mand  the  army  in  Illyricum.  In  that  school  < 
military  science  he  might  improve  in  the  art  < 
war,  and  gain  the  affections  of  the  army.  TI 
camp,  Tiberius  thought,  would  wean  a  youi 
man  from  the  dissolute  manners  of  the  capita 
He  had  still  another  motive :  while  his  two  sor 
were  at  the  head  of  the  legions^  he  might  liv 
in  sectirity,  free  from  danger,  and  every  possibl 
alarm.  But  the  ostensible  reason  for  the  expe 
dition  of  Drusus,  was  an  application  from  th 
Suevians,*  praying  the  assistance  of  Rome  agains 
the  Cheruscans,  who  had  turned  their  dissp 
pointed  rage  against  their  countrymen.  Th< 
fact  was,  Germany  being  at  that  time  evacuates 
by  the  Romans,  the  different  nations  of  tha 
country,  no  longer  dreading  a  foreign  invasion 
began,  according  to  the  genius  of  Barbarians,  t( 
quarrel  among  themselves.  The  present  differ' 
ence  was  a  struggle  for  power  between  two  riva 
states.  The  strength  on  each  side  waa  near]} 
equal ;  the  abilities  of  the  chiefs  much  upon  a 
bsilance  t  but  the  name  of  King  was  detested  bv 
the  Suevians,  and,  by  consequence,  Maroboduus 
was  unpopiQar.  On  the  opposite  side,  Armtnius, 
the  champion  of  liberty,  was  the  idol  of  his 
country. 

XLV.  Arminius  took  the  field  at  the  head  of 
a  considerable  army.     The  Cheruscans,  and  a 
large  body  of  allies,  accustomed  to  fi^^ht  under 
him,  followed   his   standard.     To    these  were 
added  the  Semnones  and  the  Langobards,?  two 
Suevian  nations  revolted  from  Maroboduus.    By 
this  defection  the  superiority  had  been  decidedly 
with  Arminius,  had  not  Inguioroer  thrown  his 
whole  weight  into  the  opposite  scale.     For  this 
conduct  the  pride  of  the  man  was  the  ezcitin*^ 
motive.     Arminius  was  the  son  of  Inguiomer's 
brother  ;  and  the  uncle,  now  a  veteran  soldier, 
disdained  to  serve  under  his  nephew,  and  obey 
the  orders  of  a  boy.  The  two  armies  were  drawn 
up  in  order  of  battle  ;  on  both  sides  equal  ardour, 
and  equal  hopes  of  victory.     The  Germans  no 
longer  carried  on  a  desultory  war,  in  detached 
parties,  and  irregular  bodies :  their  long  conflict 
with  the  Romans  had  made  them  soldiers.     Dis- 
cipline was  introduced  ;  they  followed  the  col- 
ours ;  they  supported  the  broken  ranks,  and  with 
prompt  alacrity  obeyed  the  word  of  command. 
Arminius     appeared     on     horseback,    rushing 
through  the  ranks,  and  animating  his  men  to 
deeds  of  valour.     He  congratulated  them  on  the 
recovery  of  their  liberty;   he   gloried  in  the 


5  She  was  sister  to  Germanicus,  and  was  also  called 
Livllla.    See  the  Genealogical  Table,  No.  71. 

6  For  the  Suevians,  see  the  Oeogrqihlcal  Table. 

7  See  the  Geographical  Tkble. 
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•Itv^ter  of  Vanis  %nd  bis  legions ;  he  pointed 
to  tlw  spoils  of  victory,  and  the  Roman  weapons 
thtem  in  the  hands  of  numbers ;  he  called  Maro- 
bodwu  a  coward  and  a  fugitive,  who  never  flashed 
his  sword  in  battle,  but  fled  for  shelter  to  the 
Hercynian  forest^  where,  by  negotiation,  by 
bribes  and  embassies,  he  patched  up  an  ignomini- 
omt  peace.  A  traitor  to  his  country,  and  the 
slave  of  Casxr,  he  was  more  an  object  of  ven- 
geance than  Varus  and  his  legions.  He  conjured 
them  to  remember  the  battles  they  had  fought, 
and  the  glorious  issue  of  all  their  labours.  "  The 
Romans,"  he  said,  "  have  abandoned  Germany, 
they  are  exterminated;  and  if  men  desire  to 
know  who  were  the  conquerors,  the  event  of 
the  war  will  tell." 

XLVL   Marobodous,  in  the  meantime,    was 
not  inactive.     Of  himself  he  talked  in  msgnifi. 
cent  tcims,  and  of  the  enemy  with  contempt  and 
indignation.     Holding  Inguiomer  by  the  hand, 
**  Behold,**  he  said  "  in  this  brave  warrior  the 
soi^port  and  glory  of  the  Cheruscan  name  !  To 
him  they  are  indebted  for  the  success  of  their 
arms.     Axminias  had  no  share  in  the  conduct  of 
the  war;  a  rash   presumptuous  man,  without 
knowledge  or  experience;  he  tears  the  laurel 
from  another's  brow,  and  founds  his  merit  on  fraud 
sad  murder :  be  fell  by  surprise  upon  three  le- 
gions, and  put  an  unsuspecting  general,  with  his 
whole  army,  to  the  sword.     All  Germany  has 
had  remeon  to  rue  the  carnage  of  that  day  {  nor 
has  Aiminius  any  thing  to  boast.     His  wife  and 
his  son  are  languishing  in  Roman  chains.     Has 
Sly  eoiuhict  produced  so  dreadful  a  catastrophe  ? 


8  XarotXMluaa  has  been  mentioned,  this  bookf  s.  26. 
Dote.  Ta  what  is  there  said  it  will  not  lie  amiss  tu  add 
Ihtf  he  was  bom  ani'^ng  the  Marc  imaiiians,  and  went 
c«xl/  to  Rome,  where  he  was  distinguished  by  Augustus 
Sirmbs  lib  rit.  End  >wed  with  Krcat  natural  ulents,  he 
rttoraed  to  his  own  country  with  an  undersiandiog  abuve 
the  IcTcl  of  Bartwrfans.  The  Mrrcomanians  at  that 
titne  iahakrited  an  extensive  territ  rry  in  the  district  now 
called  If7rttf mfterf ,  and  in  part  of  Sua! da.  He  saw  the 
Etunun  encr.wchinf  everyday  in  the  L  iwer  Germany ; 
and  tha  prugress  of  their  arms  he  th  lught  would,  in  a 
little  time,  reduce  him  to  the  condiU  >n  of  a  sceptred 
slave.  He  removed  ftc*m  that  dangerous  neighbourhood 
to  the  Hercynlan  (jrest  (see  the  Geographical  Table), 
aad,  having  expelled  the  B  >ians  fr>m  the  country,  called 
Bm^k^mmm^  eai^>lished  his  kingdom  in  that  region. 
fk  cxloofded  his  new  dominbns  towards  the  south,  and, 
by  cooeeqneoce,  approached  to  the  vicinity  of  the  Ro> 
Tiberius  was  sent  by  Augustus  to  check  the  pro- 
of the  German  king,  who  must  have  been  crushed 
tf  the  army  employed  against  him,  if  a  sudden  revolt 
in  Pannonia  and  Dalmatia  had  not  caused  a  suspension 
of  hvUlities.  Whether  that  insurn$ction  was  effected 
by  the  toirigulng  genius  of  Maroboduus,  cannot  now  be 
known.  Be  oflered  terms  of  accommodation,  and  the 
fr  Inic  Tiberias  (as  mentioned  in  this  book,  section  26,) 
coQctnded  a  treaty  of  peace.  From  that  time  Marobo- 
duus coorted  the  alliance  of  Rome,  and,  by  consequence, 
drew  on  himself  the  hatred  of  the  (German  nationa  See 
C««Br  Da  BeU.  GalL  liU  vi.  s.  31  and  28.  Tell.  Fister. 
UUiLs-MBL 


Tiberius  at  the  head  of  twelve  legions,*  advanced 
against  me  ;  but  the  glory  of  the  Crerman  name 
suffered  no  diminution.  The  peace  which  fol- 
lowed was  made  on  equal  terms.  For  that  treaty 
I  have  no  reason  to  blush.  Hostilities  were  sus- 
pended, and  you  gained  time  to  deliberate  which 
was  most  advisable,  war  with  Home,  or  a  safe 
and  honourable  peace." 

The  two  armies  were  in  this  manner  animated 
by  their  respective  chiefs.  The  several  nations 
added  their  owu  private  motives.  The  Cherus- 
cans  took  the  field  to  maintain  their  ancient  glory, 
and  the  Longobard;  to  defend  their  liberty  re- 
cently recovered.  The  Suevians  aimed  at  an 
extension  of  territory.  No  battle  was  ever 
fought  with  more  inflamed  resentment,  and  none 
with  such  equivocal  success.  The  right  wing 
on  both  sides  was  put  to  flight  A  decisive  ac- 
tion was  expected ;  when  Maroboduus  drew  off 
his  forces,  and  encamped  on  the  neighbouring 
hills ;  acknowledging,  by  his  retreat,  the  superior 
strength  of  the  enemy.  Desertion  in  a  little 
time  thinned  his  army.  He  retired  into  the 
country  of  the  Marcomanians,io  and  thence  tent 
a  deputation  to  Tiberius,  in  hopes  of  obtaining 
succours.  The  emperor's  snswer  was,  that  Ma^ 
roboduus,  in  the  late  war  with  the  Cheniscans, 
had  given  the  Romans  no  assistance ;  there  watf 
therefore  no  pretence  for  the  present  application. 
Drusus,  notwithstanding,  was  despatched,  in  the 
manner  already  mentioned,  to  secure  the  frontieri 
from  the  incursions  of  the  enemy,  and  to  main- 
tain the  tranquillity  of  the  empire. 

XL VII.  In  the  course  of  this  year  twelve 
principal  cities  in  Asia  were  destroyed  by  an 
earthquake.  The  calamity  happened  in  the 
night,  and  was  for  that  reason  the  more  disas- 
trous ;  no  warning  given,  and  by  consequence  no 
time  to  escape.  The  open  fields,  in  such  dread- 
ful convulsions,  are  the  usual  refuge  s  but  the 
earth  opening  in  various  places,  all  who  attempted 
to  fly  were  buried  in  the  yawning  caverns.  Hilli 
are  said  to  have  sunk,  and  valleys  rose  to  moun- 
tains. Quick  flashes  of  lightning  showed  all  the 
horrors  of  the  scene.  The  city  of  Sardes  ii  suf- 
fered most,  and  was  relieved  in  proportion  to  the 
distress  of  the  inhabitants.  Besides  a  remission 
for  five  years  of  all  taxes,  whether  due  to  the 
public  treasury  or  the  coffers  of  the  prince,  Ti- 
berius promised  a  supply  of  one  hundred  thou- 
sand great  sesterces.  The  city  of  Magnesia, 
situated  near  mount  Sipylus,  suffered  in  the  next 
degree,  and  was  considered  accordingly.  The 
Inhabitants  of  Temnos,  Philadelphia,  Egasa,  and 
Apollonia,  with  the  cities  of  Hierocaesarea,  My- 
rina.  Cyme,  Tmolus,  as  also  the  Mosthenians, 


9  The  expedition  of  Tiberius  was  A.  U.  C.  789. 

10  Tiberius  considered  him  as  a  danserous  enemy,  and 
therefore  sent  his  son  Drusus  to  extirpate  hiro,  not  bf 
open  war,  but  by  craft  and  Insidious  policy.  See  this 
book,  s.  en. 

U  See  the  (Seographlcal  Table. 
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aad  iht  people  called  tiie  Macedonians  of  Hyr- 
cania,  were»  for  the  Hire  tenn  of  five  years,  ex- 
empted from  all  manner  of  imposts.  The  senate 
resolved  to  send  a  person  of  their  own  order,  to 
make  an  estimate  of  the  mischief,  and  grant  suit- 
able relief.  The  aflairs  of  Asia  were  at  that 
time  administered  by  a  man  of  consfular  dignity. 
To  avoid  the  jealousy  incident  to  officers  of  equal 
rank,  Marcus  Aletus,  who  hod  risen  no  higher 
than  the  office  of  pnetor,  was  the  person  com- 
missioned to  superintend  the  business. 

XXiYIII.  Besides  these  acts  of  public  munifi- 
cence, Tiberius  showed,  in  matters  of  a  private 
nature,  a  spirit  of  liberality  th.it  did  him  the 
highest  honour.  The  estate  of  Emilia  Musa,i 
who  was  possessed  of  a  hrge  fortune,  and  died 
intestate,  leaving  no  hwful  heir,  was  chimed 
to  the  prince's  use  by  the  officers  of  the  imperial 
exchequer.  Tiberius  renounced  his  ught  in  fa- 
▼oar  of  JEmilius  Lepidus,  who  seemed  to  stand 
in  tome  degree  of  relation  to  the  deceased.  He 
gave  up,  in  like  manner,  the  rich  possessions  of 
Patuleius,  a  Roman  knight ;  and,  though  a  con- 
aiderable  legacy  was  left  to  himself,  he  resigned 
the  whole  to  Marcus  Servilius,  upon  the  ground 
of  a  former  will,  duly  attested,  in  which  Servil- 
ius was  constituted  sole  heir.  For  this  disinter- 
ested conduct  the  reason  assigned  was,  that  the 
dignity  of  two  such  illustrious  citizens  deserved 
to  be  fltipported.  In  general,  it  was  a  rule  with 
Tiberius,  in  all  cases  where  he  had  no  previous 
title  firom  connection  or  friendship,  not  to  accept 
any  property  as  testamentary  heir.  When  hu- 
mour, caprice,  or  passion  induced  a  stranger  to 
disinherit  his  kindred,  and  make  a  disposition  in 
favour  of  the  prince,  he  declared  it  an  inofficious 
testament.  To  honest  and  virtuous  poverty  he 
often  showed  himself  a  friend  ;  to  prodigality  he 
was  an  inflexible  enemy.  In  the  class  of  spend- 
thrifts he  considered  Vibidius  Varro,  Marius  Ne- 
pos,  Appius  Appianus,  Cornelius  Sylla,  and  Quin- 
tal Vitellius.  .These  men,  undone  by  their  own 
extravaigance,  were  either  expelled  the  senate, 
or  allowed  to  vacate  their  seats. 

XLIX.  The  plan  undertaken  by  Augustus  for 
the  building  of  temples  in  the  room  of  such  as 
had  been  injured  by  time,  or  damaged  by  fire, 
was  now  completed.  Tiberius  dedicated  the  va- 
rious structures  to  their  respective  deities  $  one 
near  the  Great  Circus  to  Bacchus,  Proserpine, 
and  Ceres,  originally  raised  in  consequence  of  a 


i  Llpstui  aays,  he  will  endeavour  to  take  aim  In  the 
dark,  and  tell,  as  well  as  can  be  done  at  such  a  distance 
of  time,  who  this  woman  was.  He  concludes  that  she 
was  an  enfranchised  slave,  and  that  her  patron,  who  by 
law  was  entitled  to  the  effects  of  his  freedwomaa  dying 
tnteetate,  not  being  clearly  ascertained,  her  property 
went  of  course  to  the  jbcuir,  or  exchequer  of  the  prince. 
Tiberius  chose  to  waive  his  right,  and  grant  the  whole 
to  Lepidus,  who  had  some  connection  with  the  de- 


vow  made  by  Aulns  Posthnmius  the  dictate 
a  temple  to  Flora,  near  the  same  place,  forme 
dedicated  by  Lucius  and  Marcus  Pnblicius,  di 
ing  their  sedileship ;  another  to  Janus,  in  the  he 
market,  founded  by  Caius  DuilliuSy^  the  ii 
who  by  a  naval  victory  added  lustre  to  the  F 
man  name,  and  triumphed  over  the  Cartha^ 
nians.  The  temple  of  Hx>pe,  vowed  by  Atili 
in  the  same  Punic  war,  was  dedicated  hy  Gt 
manicus. 

L.  Meanwhile  the  law  of  violated  majes 
Went  on  with  increasing  fury.  A  prosecuti 
founded  on  that  cruel  device  was  set  on  fc 
against  Apuleia  Varilia,4  descended  from  a  sist 
of  Augustus,  and  grand-niece  to  that  em  pen 
She  was  charged  with  speaking  defamatory  wor 
to  the  dishonour  of  Augustus,  and  uttering  sha 
invectives  against  Tiberius  and  his  motbe 
Adultery  was  another  head  of  accusation :  thou| 
related  to  the  Cesarian  family,  she  had,  by  h< 
licentious  conduct,  brought  disgrace  on  that  i 
lustrious  name.  The  last  article  was  throw 
out  of  the  case,  as  a  matter  within  the  prov 
sions  of  the  Julian  law.s  With  regard  to  h< 
calumnious  language,  Tiberius  desired  that 
distinction  might  be  made.  If  it  appeared  i 
proof,  that  she  had  spoken  irreverently  of  Ati 
gustus,  the  law,  he  said,  should  take  its  course 
but  personalities  levelled  at  himself  might  pas 
with  impunity.  A  question  was  put  by  the  con 
sul  touching  the  liberties  taken  with  the  empe 
ror*s  mother.  Tiberius  made  no  reply.  At  thi 
next  meeting  of  the  senate  he  infonned  the  fa 
thers  that  words  affecting  Livia  were,  by  he 
own  desire,  never  to  be  imputed  as  a  crime 
Varilia  was  acquitted  on  the  law  of  majesty 
With  regard  to  the  charge  of  adultery,  Tiberiuj 
requested  the  fathers  to  soften  the  rigour  of  thei] 
sentence.  In  conformity  to  ancient  practice,  h( 
was  of  opinion,  that  the  relations  of  theoffendei 
might  remove  her  to  the  distance  of  two  hun- 
dred miles  from  Rome.  This  mode  of  punish" 
ment  was  adopted.  Manlius,  her  paramour,  waj 
banished  from  Italy  and  Africa. 

LI.  The  office  of  prsetor  becoming  vacant  by 
the  death  of  Vipsanius  Gallus,  the  appointment 
of  a  successor  gave  occasion  to  a  warm  and  eager 


2  Aulus  Posthumius  was  dictator,  A.  U.  C.  !^ 

3  Duillius  obtained  a  signal  victory  over  the  Carthagi 
nian  fleet,  A.  U.  C  494. 

4  See  the  Genealogical  Table,  No.  22. 

6  The  law  against  adu'tery  was  called  Lex  Julia,  be- 
cause Augustus,  the  author  of  It,  had  been  adopted  by 
Julius  Cflpsar.  See  Justln!an*s  Institutes,  Ub.  iv.  tit  la 
The  wife,  who  was  found  guilty,  forfeited  half  ber  effects, 
and  was  banished  to  an  island.  By  the  old  law,  as  flUt<>d 
by  Llvy,  the  woman  convicted  of  a  crime  was  dclircred 
over  to  her  relations  to  be  punished  In  private.  If  thers 
was  nobody  to  whose  custody  she  could  be  conunitted, 
she  was  punished  in  public.  Mt^ores  damnatat  eopiaiis 
tradebantf  tU  ipn  in  prtvalo  ttnitnadverterent.  S  nemo 
erat  idoMta  aujppHeii  exactor^  in  pubUco  animadverte- 
batur.  Livy,  lib.  zxzlx. 
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eoatBst.  Haterios  Agrlppt,  nearly  related  to 
(ScrmaBieot,  was  declared, a  candidate.  Dnuus 
•ad  Genaankus,  both  ttill  at  Rome,  espoused 
his  interest.  It  vas,  however,  a  settled  rule, 
that  the  person  who  bad  the  greatest  number  of 
children  *  should  be  deemed  to  have  the  superior 
title.  Prom  this  line  of  decision  many  of  the 
fathers  were  unwilling  to  depart.  Tiberius  saw 
with  inward  satis^tion  the  senate  wavering 
between  the  law  and  the  wishes  of  his  sons. 
The  law,  as  may  be  imagined,  proved  too  feeble. 
The  two  piinees  carried  the  question,  though  not 
without  a  strong  contention,  and  by  a  small 
majority.  This,  however,  was  no  more  than 
what  often  happened  in  better  times,  when  laws 
wcM  still  in  force,  but  had  to  struggle  with 
power,  and  were  often  obliged  to  yield  to  superior 
Inteiest. 

Ln.  By  the  spirit  of  a  hold  and  daring  ad- 
ventorer,  a  war  was  this  year  kindled  up  in  Africa. 
This  man,  a  Numidian  by  birth,  and  known  by 
the  name  of  Tacfarinas,  had  served  in  the  Roman 
cunp  among  the  auxiliary  troops.  He  deserted 
afterwards,  and  collected  together  a  body  of  free- 
booten,  acenstomed  to  live  by  rapine,  and  by 
consequence  addicted  to  a  life  of  warfare.  Tac- 
fuinaa  bad  acquired  some  rudiments  of  military 
dascipUne.  He  formed  his  rash-levied  numbers 
into  companies  of  foot,  and  squadrons  of  horse. 
Having  drawn  over  to  his  party  the  Musulani- 
aas,'  a  natkm  bordering  on  the  wilds  of  Africa, 
where  they  led  a  roving  life,  without  towns,  or 
fzcd  habitations,  he  was  no- longer  a  chief  of  a 
of  robbers,  but,  with  a  higher  title,  the 
of  a  people.  The  neighbouring  Moors,8 
a  ncB  of  savages,  under  the  command  of  Mazippa, 
joined  the  confederacy.  The  two  chiefs  agreed 
to  diTide  their  troops  into  two  separate  bodies. 
Tac£azinns,  with  the  flower  of  the  army,  formed 
a  regular  camp,  arming  his  men  after  the  Ro- 
manner,  and  training  them  to  the  art  of 
;  while  Mazippa,  at  the  head  of  his  light- 
armed  freebooters,  ravaged  the  country,  and 
■Y*^***»  his  way  with  fire  and  sword.  The 
Cimthians,*  a  nation  by  no  means  contemptible, 
were  forced  to  enter  into  the  league. 

At  length,  Furius  Camillus,  proconsul  of 
Africa,  advanced  to  check  the  insurgents,  at  the 
head  of  a  legion,  and  such  of  the  allies  as  still 


^  Bftbm \KwcaU»d  Papim  PappmajthB  cu»AUiai» mho 
h^  ths  greatesi  number  of  children  was  to  be  deemed 
Aoiydectod.  In  conaeqiience  of  this  law,  h  became  the 
practice  of  men  who  had  no  issue,  but  were 
at  all  events,  to  secure  their  election,  to 
•dppta  ooDpetent  number,  and,  as  soon  as  thej  obtained 
Ike  gtfwenunent  of  provinces,  to  renoonce  their  fictkknia 
children.  T^  ferad  was  afterwards  repressed.  See 
Juanala,  av.  a  tSi 

7  8m  the  Gaographical  Tiible. 

8  The  Mmrij  lahafaitanu  of  Manrttaala,  bordered  on 
what  tenmr  called  if^gAm.  See  the  Osogrqihlcal  Table. 

9  Seethe  eeognphical  Ikble. 


remained  tmder  his  command.  With  this  hand- 
ful of  men,  a  slender  force  when  compared  to 
the  ntuibers  of  the  Moors  and  Numidians,  the  ^ 
Roman  general  determined  to  hazard  a  decisive 
action.  His  chief  care  was,  not  to  strike  the 
enemy  with  terror.  Their  fears,  he  knew, 
would  make  them  avoid  an  action,  and  protract 
the  war.  The  Barbarians  hoped  to  gain  an 
easy- victory,  and,  by  their  hopes,  were  led  on 
to  their  destruction.  Cunillus  drew  up  in  order 
of  battle.  His  legion  formed  the  centre  i  in 
the  wings  were  stationed  the  light  cohorts,  and 
two  squadrons  of  horse.  Nor  did  Tacfarinas 
decUne  the  conflict.  He  engaged,  and  was  to-' 
tally  routed.  By  this  victory  the  name  of  Ca^ 
millus,  after  an  interval  of  many  years,  seemed 
to  retrieve  its  ancient  honours.  From  him, 
who  was  the  deliverer  of  Rome,io  and  his  son, 
who  emulated  the  father's  example,  all  military 
fame  was  transplanted  to  other  families,  till 
Camillus,  the  conqueror  of  Tacfarinas,  once 
more  revived  the  glory  of  his  ancestors;  but 
he  did  it  without  their  talents.  He  had  seen 
no  service,  nor  was  he  considered  as  an  officer. 
Tiberius,  for  that  reaton,  was  the  more  lavish 
in  his  praise.  Triumphal  ornaments  were  de- 
creed to  him  by  the  senate  j  nor  was  he  after- 
wards ruined  by  his  merit  His  moderation, 
and  the  simplicity  of  his  manners,  screened 
him  from  envy.  He  enjoyed  his  honours  with 
impunity. 

LIII.  Tiberius  and  Germanicus  were  joint 
consuls  for  the  following  year;  [A.  U.  C.  771. 
A.  D.  18.]  the  former  for  the  third  time,  and  the 
latter  for  the  second.  Germanicus,  in  this  junc- 
^re,  was  absent  from  Rome,  at  the  city  of  Ni- 
copolis  in  Achaia.  He  had  passed  into  Dalmatia, 
on  a  visit  to  his  brother  Drusus.  From  that  place 
he  sailed  along  the  coast  of  Illyricum ;  and  after 
a  tempestuous  voyage  in  the  Adriatic  and  the 
Ionian  seas,  arrived  at  Nicopolis,  where  he  wae 
invested  with  his  new  dignity.  His  fleet  hsd 
suffered,  and  took  some  days  to  refit  for  sea.  In 
the  meantime,  he  seized  the  opportunity  to  view 
the  bay  of  Actiimi,  rendered  famous  by  the  great 
naval  victory  at  that  place.  He  saw  the  tro- 
phies 11  consecrated  by  Augustus,  and  the  lines 
of  Mark  Antony's  camp.  To  him,  who  was 
grandnephew  to  Augustus,  and  grandson  to  BCark 
Antony,  the  scene  was  interesting.  Every  ob- 
ject reminded  him  of  his  ancestors ;  and  every 
circumstance  awakened  those  tender  sensations, 
in  which  the  heart  unites  regret  and  pleasure. 
From  Nicopolis  he   proceeded  to  Athens.     In 


10  M.  Furius  Camilliui  obtained  a  complete  victory 
over  the  OaulSf  and  saved  the  city  of  Rome,  A.  U.  C.  364. 

11  Suetonius  says,  Augustus,  to  perpetuate  the  glory 
of  his  victory  at  Actlum,  buflt  the  city  of  Nicopolis,  near 
the  Bay ;  established  the  quinquennial  games ;  and,  hav. 
ing  enlarged  an  old  Temple  of  Apollo,  adorned  it  with 
naval  spoils,  and  dedicated  it  to  Neptune  and  Bfars.  In 
Aug.  s.  18. 
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that  city,  the  leat  of  Talour  tiid  of  literature, 
and  for  many  yeari  ,in  alliance  with  Rome,  he 
showed  his  respect  for  the  inhabitants  by  appear- 
ing without  pomp,  attended  only  by  a  single  lic- 
,tor.  The  Greeks  exhausted  their  invention  to 
do  him  honour ;  ingenious  in  the  arts  of  flattery, 
they  toolc  care  to  blend  with  their  compliments 
frequent  mention  of  the  renowned  exploits  and 
memorable  sayings  of  their  ancestors ;  and  thus, 
by  enhancing  their  own  merit,  they  thought 
they  gave  refinement,  and  even  value,  to  adula- 
tion. 

LIV.  From  Athens  Germanicus  sailed  to  the 
island  of  Eubcea,  and  thence  to  Lesbos,  where 
Agrippina  was  delivered  of  a  daughter,  called 
Julia,!  the  last  of  her  children.  From  Lesbos 
he  pursued  his  voyage  along  the  coast  of  Asia  ; 
and,  after  visiting  Perinthus  and  Byzantium, 
two  cities  of  Thrace,  sailed  through  the  straits 
of  the  Propontis,  into  the  Euxine  Sea,  led  by 
curiosity  to  visit  all  places  renowned  in  story. 
In  his  progress  he  attended  every  where  to  the 
complaints  of  the  inhabitants,  whom  he  found 
distracted  by  their  own  intestine  divisions,  or 
labouring  under  the  tyranny  of  the  magistrates. 
He  redressed  grievances,  and  established  good 
order,  wherever  he  went. 

On  his  return  from  the  Euxine,  he  Intended 
to  visit  Samothracia,)  famous  for  its  rites  and 
mysteries ;  but  the  wind  springing  up  from  the 
north,  he  was  obliged  to  bear  away  from  the 
coast  He  viewed  the  ruins  of  Troy,  and  the 
remains  of  antiquity  in  that  part  of  the  world, 
renowned  for  so  many  turns  of  fortune,  the 
theatre  of  illustrious  actions,  and  the  origin  of 
the  Roman  people.  He  landed  next  at  Colophon^ 
to  consult  the  oracle  of  the  Clarian  Apollo.3 
The  responses  at  this  place  were  not  delivered, 
like  those  at  Delphos,  by  a  Pythian  maid :  a 
priest  ofllciates,  chosen  by  custom  out  of  certain 
privileged  families,  and  generally  a  citizen  of 
Miletus.  From  such  as  apply  to  him,  he  re- 
quires nothing  but  their  number  and  their  names. 
Content  with  these  particulars,  he  descends  into 


1  Before  the  birth  of  Julia,  Oerroanlcus  had  five  chil- 
dren, who  were  exhibited  to  Uie  people  of  Rome  ia  their 
father's  triumphal  ear.    See  la  this  bonk,  a.  41. 

2  An  island  in  the  JRgeui  sea  (see  the  Geographical 
Table).  The  religious  rites  of  the  place  were  held  in 
the  highest  veneration,  and  initiation  into  the  mysteries 
was  in  as  high  repute  as  those  of  Eleusis,  called  the  EUu- 
nnian  mysteries.  Suidaa  says,  it  was  generally  believed, 
that  such  as  visited  Samothracia,  and  were  iniated  into 
the  mysteries,  were  sure  t9  be  protected  from  all  future 
danger.  Brotier  thinks  this  might  be  Germanicus's 
reason  for  wanting  to  visit  that  island. 

3  A  town  of  Ionia,  in  Asia,  on  a  promontory  of  the 
JBgean  sea.  Pliny  the  elder  mentions  the  oracle  of  the 
Clarian  Apollo,  and  the  sacred  cave,  where  he,. who 
drank  from  the  spring,  was  inspired  with  prophetic 
fury,  but  shortened  his  days.  In  tpeeu  lacuna  eat^ 
eufiu  pptu  mira  r§dduntur  oraada^  hUitmtium  breviore 
vUa.  PUn.lib.iLa3. 


a  cavern ;  and, after  drinking  firam  a  secret  sprin 
though  untinctured  with  learning,  and  a  stran^i 
to  poetry,  he  breaks  out  in  a  strain  of  enthu^ 
astic  verse,  on  the  subject  of  every  man's  hop< 
and  fears.  He  is  said  to  have  fortold  the  a] 
preaching  fate  of  Germanicus,  but  in  the  oracui] 
style,  dark  and  enigmaticaL 

LV.  Piso,  in  the  meantime,  impatient  to  exc 
cute  his  evil  purposes,  made  his  entry  into  Atheni 
and  with  the  tumult  of  a  rude  and  disorder!, 
train  alarmed  the  city.  In  a  pubUc  speech  h 
thought  fit  to  declaim  against  the  inhabitants 
obliquely  glancing  at  Germanicus,  who,  he  said 
by  ill-judged  condescensions,  had  impaired  tht 
dignity  of  the  Roman  name.  The  civility  oi 
the  prince,  he  said,  was  shown,  not  to  the  mei 
of  Athens  (a  race  long  since  extirpated,)  but  t< 
a  vile  heterogeneous  mass,  the  scum  of  variouj 
nations,  at  one  time  in  league  with  Mitfaridate^ 
against  Sylla,  and  afterwards  with  Mark  Antonj 
against  Augustus.  He  went  back  to  the  times 
of  Philip  of  Macedon;  condemning,  in  temK 
of  reproach,  not  only  their  feeble  exertions  in 
their  struggle  with  that  monarch,  but  also  the 
ingratitude  of  a  giddy  populace  to  their  best  and 
ablest  citizens.  To  this  behaviour  Piso  was  in- 
stigated by  a  private  pique  against  the  Atheni- 
ans. It  happened  that  one  Theophilus  was  con- 
demned for  forgery  by  the  judgment  of  the 
Areopagus  ;*  Piso  endeavoured  to  gain  a  pardon 
for  this  man,  but  that  upright  judicature  was 
inflexible. 

After  this  prelude  to  the  scenes  which  he  was 
still  to  act,  Piso  embarked,  and,  after  a  quick 
passage  through  the  Cyclades,  arrived  at  Rhodes. 
While  he  lay  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  a  storm 
arose,  and  drove  the  vessel  on  the  point  of  a  rock. 
Germanicus  was  then  at  Rhodes.     He  knew  the 
hostilities   that   had  been   already  commenced 
against  himself,  and  might  have  left  a  man  of 
that  dangerous  character  to  the  mercy  of  the  winds 
and  waves ;  but,  acting  with  bis  usual  benevolence, 
he  sent  off  boats  and  galleys  to  save  even  an  ene- 
my from  destruction.     Gratitude  was  not  in  the 
character  of  Piso.     He  spent  but  a  single  day 
with  his  benefactor;  and,  to  take  his  measures 
beforehand,  proceeded   on   his   way  to   Syria. 
Having  reached  that  place,  he  began  by  bribery, 
by  intrigue  and  cabal,  to  draw  to  himself  the  af- 
fections of  the  legions.     He  caressed  the  lowest 
of  the  soldiers ;  he  dismissed  the  centurions  of 


4  The  supreme  court  of  judicature  at  Athens.  It  do- 
rived  its  name  frum  the  place  where  it  was  held,  being 
a  hill  not  far  distant  from  the  city,  called  'Apefor  viSyof, 
Mara*s  hill.  Whether  first  instituted  by  Solon,  or  im- 
proved by  him,  is  not  certain,  nor  is  it  agreed  what 
number  of  persons  composed  that  venerable  assembly. 
They  heard  and  determined  all  causes  at  night,  and  in 
the  dark.  To  Uugh  in  their  assembly  was  an  unpardon. 
able  act  of  levity,  and,  t^  an  express  law,  no  member 
was  to  be  the  author  of  a  comedy.  Sm  Fotter^s  Anti 
quities,  vol.  i.  p.  101. 
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myywyd  ezperfence,  and  removed  all  the  tri- 
b>wics,  who  Bupported  militaiy  discipline ;  substi- 
tntiBf  is  their  raom.  his  own  dependants,  and, 
still  worse,  the  vile  and  profli^te,  who  had 
■ffthiay  bat  their  crimes  to  recommend  them. 
Sloth  pccTailed  in  the  camp;  licentiousness 
diffused  itself  throu|^h  the  cities ;  and  over  the 
&ee  of  the  oouatry  nothing  was  seen  but  a  dissi- 
pated and  disorderly  band  of  soldiers.  By  these 
practieet  Piso  rose  into  popularity,  insomuch 
tbaat  he  was  hailed  the  Faihir  qf  th£  Legions, 

His  wife  Plancina  forgot  the  decencies  of  the 
Cemale  charscter.  She  attended  the  -troops  in 
the  field  I  she  reviewed  the  cavalry  $  she  railed 
with  spleen  and  malice  against  Agrippina,  and 
did  not  even  spare  Gerreanicus.  This  behaviour, 
it  waa  generally  believed,  had  the  approbation 
aad  eoutenance  of  Tiberius.  The  consequence 
was,  that  not  only  the  weak  and  profligate  were 
alicBated  Irom  Germanicus,  but  even  the  men  of 
sober  eonduet,  who  were  inclined  to  remain  in 
doty,  went  in  a  short  time  to  pay  their 
to  the  favourites  of  the  emperor. 

LVL  Germanicus  vras  fully  apprised  of  these 
pfoeeedings ;  but  Armenia  claimed  his  first  at- 
teatioo.  He  hastened  without  loss  of  time  to 
rcgulats  the  affairs  of  that  kingdom ;  a  kingdom 
'■There  caprke  and  levity  marked  the  national 
ehaiacter,  and  the  situation  of  the  country  en- 
couraged the  inconstancy  of  the  people.  Armenia 
borden  a  great  length  of  way  upon  the  Roman 
provinees ;  then  stretches,  to  a  vast  extent,  as  far 
as  the  territory  of  the  Medes.  Hemmed  in  by 
two  gnat  empires,  that  of  Parthia  5  and  of  Rome, 
the  Armenians  are  never  steady  to  either ;  but, 
with  their  natural  levity,  alternately  at  variance 
writh  eadk ;  with  the  Romans,  from  rooted  aver- 
aioB ;  with  the  Parthians,  from  motives  of  ambi- 
tiDBf  and  national  jealousy.  In  the  present  junc- 
ture the  throne  was  vacant  Vonones  being 
expelled,  the  wishes  of  the  people  were  fixed  on 
»,  the  son  of  Polemon,  king  of  Pontus.  The 
prince  had  shown,  from  his  earliest  youth, 
a  decided  inclination  to  Armenian  manners.  The 
cporta  of  the  chase  were  his  favourite  amuse- 
veat ;  he  delighted  in  carousing  festivals,  and 
all  the  pastimes  of  savage  life.  For  these  quali- 
ties he  was  high  in  esteem,  not  only  with  the 
populace,  but  also  the  grandees  of  the  nation. 
In  this  disposition  of  men's  minds,  Germanicus 
eatered  the  city  of  Artaxata,  and,  amidst  the 
aeclamations  of  the  people,  placed  the  diadem  on 
Che  head  of  Zeno.  The  Armenians  paid  homage 
to  their  aew  master,  in  the  ardour  of  their  zeal 
proclaiming  him  king,  by  the  name  of  Artaxias,* 
to  the  place  of  his  coronation.  About 
time,  the  Cappadocians,  who  had  been 


6 

S 


or 


the  G^Qgraphical  Table. 

says,  there  had  been  many  kings  of  the  name 
and  the  city  was  called  Artaxata  after  one 


reduced  to  the  form  of  a  province,?  received 
Quitttus  Veranius  as  their  governor.  The  first 
measure  of  his  administration  was,  to  remit  part 
of  the  taxes  heretofore  paid  to  their  kings ;  that, 
from  so  mild  a  bqgininng,  the  people  might  con- 
ceive a  favourable  idea  of  Roman  moderation. 
The  Comagenians,  in  like  manner,  submitted  to 
the  government  of  a  praetor,  and  Quintus  8er- 
vaeus  was  appointed  to  the  oflUce. 

LYII.  In  this  manner  tranquillity  was  estab- 
lished in  the  east.  The  events  were  important, 
and  such  as  might  have  given  Germanicus  reason 
to  congratulate  himself ;  but  his  joy  was  poisoned 
by  the  repeated  hostilities  and  the  insolence  of 
Piso.  This  man  had  orders  to  march  with  a 
detachment  of  the  legions  into  Armenia,  or,  at 
his  option,  to  give  the  command  to  his  son.  He 
complied  in  neither  instance.  The  prince  met 
him  at  Cymim,  the  winter-quarters  of  the  tenth 
legion.  At  that  place  they  came  to  an  interview, 
both  with  oountenaQces  adjusted  to  the  occasion ; 
Piso  with  an  air  of  intrepidity,  still  disdaining 
a  superior ;  and  Germanicus  with  the  serenity 
of  a  man,  who  wished  to  stifle  his  resentment. 
The  gentle  qualities  of  his  nature  inclined  him 
at  all  times  to  moderation ;  but  his  friends,  with 
the  usual  talent  of  men,  who  love  to  make  bad 
worse,  inflamed  the  quarrel.  They  aggravated 
what  was  true  j  they  gave  colour  to  falsehood  { 
and  omitted  nothing  to  the  disadvantage  of  Piso, 
Plancina,  and  their  sons. 

In  the  presence  of  a  few  select  friends,  Ger- 
manicus came  to  an  explanation  :  his  language 
was  in  that  measured  style,  which  anger  and 
prudence,  combating  each  other,  usually  inspire. 
Piso  made  an  arrogant  apology.  The  meeting 
broke  up,  and  both  retired  with  smothered  re- 
sentmenL  From  this  time  Piso  rarely  attended 
the  tribunals  of  justice :  whenever  he  appeared 
in  court,  his  countenance  plainly  discovered  ill- 
will,  and  sullen  discontent.  At  a  banquet  given 
by  the  Nabathean  king,  a  sudden  expression  fell 
from  him,  and  betrayed  his  real  temper.  Crolden 
crowns  were  presented  to  the  company :  two,  for 
Germanicus  and  Agrippina,  were  of  a  ponderous 
size ;  while  those  for  Piso  and  the  rest  were  of 
inferior  value.  Piqued  at  the  distinction,  Piso 
exclaimed,  *<  This  feast  is  made  for  the  son  of  a 
Roman  prince,  not  of  a  Parthian  king.**  In  the 
instant  he  threw  the  present  made  to  himself, 
with  peevish  contempt,  on  the  ground,  declaiming 
with  bitterness  against  tfa9  growth  of  luxury. 
Germanicus  heard  his  rude  invective,  but  still 
remained  master  of  himself. 

LVIIL  About  this  time  arrived  ambassadors 
from  Artabanus,  king  of  the  Parthians,  with 


7  This  vast  country  submitted  to  be  a  Ronuui  proTioca 
under  Tiberius.  The  people  of  Comageiu  followed  the 
example.  Caligula  restored  the  kingdom  to  AnUoch, 
son  of  the  last  king.  Yeepaslan  fiaallj  reduced  it  to  tho 
form  of  a  province. 
H 
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instnicUons  to  mention,  in  terms  of  respect,  tbe 
ancient  alliance  between  Rome  and  Parthla,and 
the  desire  of  the  monarch  to  renew  their  former 
friendship.  As  an  earnest  of  respect  for  Ger- 
manicus,  Artabanus  was  willing  to  advance  to 
an  interview  as  far  as  the  Euphrates ;  but  he 
made  it  a  condition,  that  Vonones  should  be  re- 
moved from  Syria,  where  his  residence,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Parthia,  gave  him  an  oppor- 
tunity to  carry  on  secret  negotiations  with  the 
nobles  of  the  realm,  and  in  time  to  stir  up  a 
revolt.  Germanicus  answered  with  condescen- 
sion, 3'et  with  dignity.  Of  the  alliance  between 
Rome  and  Parthia  he  spoke  with  due  regard, 
and  the  royal  visit  he  considered  as  an  honour  to 
himself.  Vonones  was  removed  to  Pompeiopolis 
on  the  coast  of  Cilicia,  not  so  much  to  comply 
with  the  demands  of  the  Parthian  king,  as  to 
curb  the  insolence  of  Piso,  then  linked  in  ties  of. 
friendship  with  the  exiled  prince^  who  had  con- 
trived, by  marks  of  respect  and  magnificent 
presents,  to  purchase  the  favour  of  Plancina. 

LIX.  In  the  consulship  of  Marcus  Silanus 
and  Lucius  Norbanus,  [A.  U.  C.  772.  A.  D.  19] 
Germanicus  made  a  progress  into  Egypt,  to  view 
the  monuments  of  antiquity  so  much  celebrated 
in  that  country.  For  this  journey  the  good  of  the 
province  was  his  pretext.  In  fact,  by  opening 
the  public  granaries,  he  reduced  the  price  of  com ; 
and  by  pursuing  popular  measures,  he  gauied  tbe 
good-will  of  the  inhabitants.  He  appeared  in 
public  without  a  guard ;  his  feet  uncovered,  after 
the  Greek  fashion ;  and  the  rest  of  his  apparel 
was  also  Greek.  In  these  particulars  he  took  for 
his  model  the  conduct  of  Publius  Scipio,^  who, 
we  are  told,  did  the  same  in  Sicily,  while  Rome 
was  still  convulsed  by  the  disti-actions  of  the 
Punic  war.  Tiberius,  as  soon  as  he  received  ad- 
vices from  Egypt,  condemned  this  affectations 
of  foreign  manners,  but  without  asperity.  An- 
other point  appeared  to  him  of  greater  moment. 
Among  the  rules  established  by  Augustus,  it 
was  a  maxim  of  state-policy,'  that  Egypt  should 


1  To  go  with  the  feet  bare,  or  wkh  sandals  that  did  not 
cover  them,n«jnz  siru  tegmine  plantOj  was  aa  Egyptian 
custom,  and  from  thence  parsed  into  Greece. 

2  Scipio's  conformity  to  f  ireign  manners  was  censur- 
ad  by  Fabius  Maximus,  as  a  dangeritua  example,  tending 
to  corrupt  the  Roman  discipline,  fyntu  enim  itnpera^ 
toria  mm  Romantu  modot  »*d  ne  mUitarit  quidem  cultu$ 
JaetalHUur;  cum  paUfff  cr^disque  inambulart  in 
Oymnario,    Liv.  lib.  xxix. 

3  To  visit  Sicilyy  and  tbe  provinces  of  Q^ul  and  Spetin^ 
was  at  all  times  permitted  to  the  senators  and  other 
eminent  cltisena.  Egypt,  by  the  policy  of  Augustus, 
was  a  sequestered  and  prohibited  province.  The  sen- 
ata  had  no  authority  over  it  The  admiuisiratlun  was 
altogether  In  the  hands  of  the  prince.  Egypt  was  the 
great  corn-country,  from  which  Rome  drew  vast  sup- 
plies, and  it  was  th<.>ught  advisable  to  Iceep  it  in  the 
hands  of  the  emperor,  among  the  secret  res  purees  of  the 
State,  inttr  arcana  imperii.  The  mouths  of  the  N^ile, 
and  the  Isthmui  of  Sues,  could  be  defended  by  a  small 
flbree. 


be  considered  as  forbidden  ground,  which  neither 
the  senators,  nor  the   Roman  knights,   should 
presume  to  tread,  without  tbe  express  peimission 
of  the  prince'.     This  was,  no  doubt,  a  wise  pre- 
caution.    It  was  seen  that,  whoever  made  him- 
self master  of  Alexandria,  with  the  strongholds, 
which  by  sea  and  land  were  the  keys  of  the 
whole  province,  might,  with  a  small  force,  make 
head  against  the  power  of  Rome,  and,  by  blocking 
up  that  plentiful  corn-country,  reduce  all  Italy  to 
a  famine.     Germanicus,  without  authority,  had 
entered  Alexandria ;  and  this,  to  the  jealous  tem- 
per of  Tiberius,  was  little  short  of  a  state-crime. 
LX.  Meanwhile  Germanicus,  little  suspecting 
that  he  had  incurred  the  cmperor*s  displeasure, 
determined  to  sail  up  the  Nile.   He  set  out  from 
Canopus,  a  city  built  by  the  Spartans  in  memory 
of  a  pilot  of  that  name,  who  was  buried  on  the 
spot,  at  the  time  when  Menelaus,  on  his  return 
from  Troy,  was  driven  by  adverse  winds  on  the 
coast  of  Libya.     From  Canopus,  the  next  place 
of  note,  was  a  mouth  of  the  river  dedicated  to 
Hercules,   who   was   born,  aa   the  inhabitants 
contend,  in  that  country.    He  was,  according  to 
them,  the  first  of  the  heroic  line ;  and  his  name, 
being  made  another  term  for  virtue,  was  by  the 
voice  of  succeeding  ages  bestowed  on  til  who 
emulated  the  example  of  the  Egyptian  worthy .< 
Germanicus  proceeded  to  the  magnificent  ruins 
of  the  city  of  Thebes,^  where  still  was  to  be  seen, 
on  ancient  obelisks,  a  pompous  description,  in 
Egyptian  characters,  of  the  wealth  and  gran- 
deur of  the  place.      From   the  account  of  an 
elderly  priest,  who  was  desired  to  interpret  the 
hieroglyphics  *  of  his  country,  it  appeared  that 
Thebes,  at  one  time,  contained  within  her  walls 
no  less  than  seven  hundred  thousand  men,  cap- 
able of  bearing  arms ;  that  the  whole  army  was 
called  forth  into  the  field  by  Rhamses,?  one  of 


.  4  The  Egyptians,  according  to  Diodorus  Siculus,  af- 
firmed, that  the  Grecian  Hercules  was  several  thousand 
years  posterior  to  the  hero  of  their  own  country.  See 
HerodoiuB  in  Euterpe. 

5  A  city  in  Upper  Egypt,  celebrated  l<y  ancient  writers 
f  *r  its  vastdimension  and  a  hundred  gates,  all  long  since 
laid  in  ruins.    Juvenal  says,  satire  xv. 

Aique  vetus  Thebr  centum  jacet  obruta  ponis. 
The  place,  now  called  Habouy  is  the  constant  resort  of 
travellers,  who  tell  wonders  of  Egyptian  grandeur,  and 
the  monuments  of  antiquity  still  remaining. 

6  Before  the  inventi^in  of  letters,  the  Egyptians  ex. 
pressed  the  ideas  passing  in  the  mind  by  the  figures  of 
animals  and  other  emblematic  forms.  See  an  Account 
<f  the  Origin  of  Letters,  Annals,  book  xi.  s.  14.  And  see 
Diodorus  Siculus,  lib.  iv.  cap.  1. 

7  Lipsius  says,  he  hRS  read  nothing  of  this  prodigious 
strength,  nor  is  he  willing  to  believe  it.  And  yet  Dio. 
dorus  Siculus,  lib.  ii  relates  wonders  of  the  riches,  and 
the  armies  of  Ses  istris,  who  extended  his  conquests  over 
Ethiopia  and  Asia,  and  at  last  penetrated  into  Thrace, 
where  he  erected  a  monument,  with  an  inscription  in 
Egyptian  characters :  "  SeSs^stris,  the  king  of  kings, 
subdued  this  province."  Pliny  mentions  king  Rhamises, 
or  Rhamses,  who  reigned  at  the  Ume  of  the  siege  of 
Troy.   Plln.  lib.  xzxvL  s.  a 
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the  kin^  of  Egypt ;  and,  under  the  auspices  of 
tkat  aonareh,  ov^erran  all  Libya,  Ethiopia,  and 
lA  their  progress  subdued  the  Medes  and  Per* 
siaiM,  the  Bactrians  and  the  Scythiaps,  with  the 
extensive  regions  inhabited  by  the  Syrians,  the 
I,  and  their  neighbours  the  Cappado- 
By  this  conquest,  a  tract  of  country, 
extcoding  from  Bithynia  on  the  Pontic  Sea  to 
the  coast  of  Lycia  in  the  Mediterranean,  was 
Tedoced  to  fubjection.  The  inscription  further 
stated  the  tribute  paid  by  the  conquered  nations ; 
the  specific  weight  of  gold  and  silver ;  the  qunn* 
tity  of  aims,  the  number  of  horses,  the  offering 
of  iroty  and  of  rich  perfumes  presented  to  the 
tesnples  of  Egjrpt;  the  measure  of  grain,  and 
the  Tarious  supplies  administered  by  every  na- 
tieo  %  making  altogether  a  prodigious  revenue,  no 
way  inferior  to  the  taxes  of  late  years,  collected 
either  by  Parthian  despotism,  or  the  authority 
«f  Rmae.t 

LXL  In  a  country  abounding  with  wonders, 
the  cariosity  of  Germanicus  was  not  easily  satis- 
fied. He  saw  the  celebrated  statue  of  Memnon,9 
which,  though  wrought  in  stone,  when  played 
vpoB  hy  the  rays  of  the  sun,  returns  a  vocal 
He  visited  the  pyramids,  those  stupend- 
stmctures  raised  by  the  emulation  of  kings, 
at  an  incredible  expense,  amidst  a  waste  of  sands 
mlBest  impassable.  He  saw  the  prodigious 
hasia,»  formed,  by  the  labour  of  man,  to  receive 
the  orerilowings  of  the  Nile ;  and  in  other  parts 
of  the  river,  where  the  channel  is  narrowed,  he 
observed  a  depth  of  water  so  profound,"  that 
the  cariosity  of  travellers  has  never  been  able 
to  explore  the  bottom.  The  prince  proceeded  as 
frr  as  Elephantine  and  Syene,i>  the  boundaries 


8  h  is  to  be  rcgntted  that  TacKas  did  not,  In  this 
Blait  ibe  amouu  of  the  Pkrthiao  and  the  Roman 

For  more  on  this  head,  see  Annals,  txMk  liii. 
s.  SO  and  51,  note. 

9  Sknha  seys,  txx)k  xvii.  that  he  saw  this  celebrated 
SUdbBtf,  and  a  little  after  sun-rise  heard  the  aaund.  It  is 
probaMe,  theref  >re,  that  there  was  some  contrivance 
or  dscepiloa.  Jovenal  mantiaus  ti  in  his  zvih  satire, 
^vsr.  S. 

SImidio  nui^c»  resonant  ubi  Memnone  chorda. 

Doctnr  Akennde  has  described  it  in  the  Pleasures  of 

liiiBginaiijg: 

As  Mefnnon*s  marble  lurp,  renowned  of  old 
By  hUinf  Milus,  to  the  qaivhrini;  touch 
Of  Thao's  ray,  with  each  repulsive  string 
Ooaentins,  siuaded  through  the  warbling  air 
UnUddea  strains,  dec. 

10  The  Uke  MareotU,  which  looks  like  a  great  sea  to 
iha  SDOth  tif  Alexandria.  Several  channels  are  cut  U) 
reeeivs  the  omflawings  of  the  Nile.  The  wine  of  the 
^oeiftini  terrilfory  is  called  Mareoiirum  by  VIreil  and 
Jiormot.   There  is  another  lake  (Maoris,  or  Maeridos) 

called  laks  BatkeOf  In  which,  Brotier  says,  the 

of  ancient  pyramids  are  often  discovered. 

tl  These  reservoirs,  with  a  number  of  subterraneous 

csvva,  whkh  are  so  many  receptacles  f  »r  the  waters  of 

the  Nile,  are  described  by  Ammiaaus  Marcellinus,  lib. 

xxii,  cap.  13. 

13  EUphmtimt  Is  an  Island  In  the  Nile,  in  the  Higher 
SgyiKt  unmrds  lh«  borders  of  .fiUilopia,  not  far  from 


formerly  of  the  Roman  empire,  though  now 
extended  as  far  as  the  Red  sea. 

LXII.  While  Germanicus  passed  the  summer 
in  visiting  the  provinces  of  Egypt,  Drusus,  by 
his  able  conduct  in  Pannonia,  acquired  no  small 
degree  of  reputation.  He  had  the  address  to 
make  the  Germans  turn  their  hostilities  against 
themselves.  The  power  of  Maroboduus  was  in 
its  wanet  and  his  countrymen  were,' by  conse- 
quence, encouraged  to  complete  the  ruin  of  that 
unfortunate  prince.  Catualda,  a  young  man  of 
rank,  who  was  formerly  compelled  by  tiie  injus- 
tice of  Maroboduus  to  fly  his  country,  had  taken 
refuge  among  the  Gothones.!'  The  season  of 
revenge  was  at  length  arrived.  At  the  head  of 
a  strong  force  he  entered  the  territory  of  the 
Marcomanians.  Having  seduced  the  leading 
nobles  to  his  party,  he  stormed  the  royal  palace,!* 
and  took  by  assault  a  strong  castle,  nearly  adjoin- 
ing, where  the  Suevians  had  been  accustomed  to 
deposit  their  plunder.  A  considerable  booty  fell 
into  his  hands.  He  found,  besides,  a  number  of 
victuallers  and  traders  from  the  Roman  prov- 
inces ;  men  who  had  been  attracted  to  that  part 
of  the  world  by  the  liberty  allowed  to  com- 
merce, and  by  the  love  of  lucre  were  induced 
to  remain,  till,  by  the  force  of  habit,  they  lost 
all  remembrance  of  their  native  land. 

LXIII.  Maroboduus,  finding  himself  deserted 
by  his  people,  had  no  resource  but  in  the  friend- 
ship of  Tiberius.  He  crossed  the  Danube,  where 
that  river  washes  the  confines  of  Noricum ;  and 
thence  sent  his  despatches  to  Rome,  not  in  the 
humble  style  of  a  prince  driven  from  his  throne, 
but,  even  in  ruin,  with  an  elevation  of  mind 
worthy  of  his  former  grandeur.  The  substance 
of  his  letters  was,  that  the  nations  who  knew 
his  fame  in  arms  had  made  him  offers  of  friend- 
ship, but  he  chose  rather  to  rely  on  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Romans.  Tiberius  promised  him  a 
safe  retreat  in  Italy ;  with  liberty,  if  his  affairs 
took  a  favourable  turn,  to  withdraw  whenever 
his  interest  should  invite  him.  To  the  fathers 
he  talked  a  different  language ;  Philip  of  Mace- 
don, is  he  said,  was  not  so  much  to  be  dreaded  by 


the  town  of  Stfene^  which  lies  still  more  to  the  south. 
Strabo  says,  the  Romans  had  a  garrison  at  SjtetUt  and 
there  Tacitus  places  the  boundary  nf  the  Roman  empire 
in  the  reign  of  Tiberius  and  the  following  emperors,  as 
low  down  as  Trajan,  whose  enterprieing  spirit  i>rfac 
the  maxima  of  Augustus,  and  extended  his  oonqvesis  as 
far  as  the  Red  sea.  See  Annals,  book  L  s.  II,  aoCe, and 
Annals,  bodk  Iv.  s.  5. 

13  For  the  Gv'thoncs,  see  the  Gengiaphical  TaUe ;  and 
also  the  Manners  of  he  Germaas,  s.  43,  male. 

14  There  were  no  reeular  towns  is  Gemany.  WWea 
the  word  riritas  occurs  in  the  Latin  hisi-viaas.  it  ««»- 
erally  means  a  people,  or  a  state,  net  what  is  iww  cal>d 
a  cily.  Maroboduus,  b  iwever,  like  «ir  aacieai  Bare** 
had  his  castle  or  palace     Ltfmaa  saya.  afuer  St»s^ 


that  it  was  called  Bocieenawm.  ia  the  Bercybutf  *"*i 
Bnuler  and  others  are  of  cfas^^«  tha&  ft  was  me^ 
vKj  oi  Prague. 
15  Philip  of 
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tW  faa^  of  Eg3rpt ;  and,  under  the  auspices  of 
tkat  Bonarcfa,  oremo  all  Libya,  Ethiopia,  and 
IB  their  progress  subdued  the  Medes  and  Per- 
ajans,  the  Bactrians  and  the  Scythiaps,  with  the 
extewive  regions  inhabited  by  the  Syrians,  the 
Ameiuans,  and  their  neighbours  the  Cappado- 
cxaaa.  By  this  conquest,  a  tract  of  country, 
extending  from  Bithynia  on  the  Pontic  Sea  to 
the  coast  of  Lycia  in  the  Mediterranean,  was 
redoced  to  subjection.  The  inscription  further 
•tated  the  tribute  paid  by  the  conquered  nations ; 
th«  specific  weight  of  gold  and  silver ;  the  quan- 
tity of  arms,  the  number  of  horses,  the  offerings 
of  Irofy  and  of  rich  perfumes  presented  to  the 
teaplcs  of  Egypt;  the  measure  of  grain,  and 
the  rarioas  supplies  administered  by  every  na- 
taoB;  making  altogether  a  prodigious  revenue,  no 
way  inferior  to  the  taxes  of  late  years,  collected 
either  by  Parthian  despotism,  or  the  authority 
of  Roae.i 

LXL  Id  a  country  abounding  with  wonders, 
the  cariosity  of  Germanicus  was  not  easily  satis- 
fied. He  saw  the  celebrated  statue  of  Memnon,9 
which,  though  wrought  in  stone,  when  played 
vpoa  by  the  rays  of  the  sun,  returns  a  vocal 
sooad.    He  visited  the  pyramids,  those  stupend- 
ous ftmctures  raised  by  the  emulation  of  kings, 
at  an  incredible  expense,  amidst  a  waste  of  sands 
almost   impassable.      He   saw   the    prodigious 
b*ain,)*  formed,  by  the  labour  of  man,  to  receive 
tbo  overflowings  of  the  Nile ;  and  in  other  parts 
of  the  river,  where  the  channel  is  narrowed,  he 
a  depth  of  water  so  profound,"  that 
curiosity  of  travellers  has  never  been  able 
to  explore  the  bottom.    The  prince  proceeded  as 
as  Elephantine  and  8yene,u  the  boundaries 


8  h  le  to  be  regretted  that  TacHus  did  not,  In  this 
atale  the  amottat  of  the  Parthinn  and  the  Roman 

For  more  on  this  head,  see  Annals,  book  xiii. 
e.  90  and  51,  note. 

9  SInbo  says,  book  xvii.  that  he  saw  this  celebrated 
Otatoe,  and  a  little  after  sun*riM  heard  the  sound.  It  is 
pfobable,  theref  >re,  that  there  was  some  contrivance 
at  decepUon.  Juvenal  mentions  ii  In  his  zvth  satire, 
v«r.  5. 

Pimidio  joagicA  resonant  ubi  Memnone  chorda. 

Doctor  Akenaide  has  described  it  in  the  Pleasures  of 

loaaginatJon : 

Am  Mrrooon^B  marble  harp,  renowned  of  old 
By  fiiblinf  Nilua,  to  the  qaiv*rliic  touch 
Of  Than-s  rajr,  with  each  repulsive  string 
CooaeutiDCt  s  mnded  through  the  warbling  air 
UnUdden  strains,  9tc. 

10  The  Uke  Murtctis,  which  looks  like  a  great  sea  to 
the  osoth  uf  Alexandria.  Several  channels  are  cut  to 
fvccive  the  oirerilowings  of  the  Nile.  The  wine  of  the 
adjoiaing  terrilovy  Is  called  Martolieum  by  VlrgU  and 
Horace.  There  la  another  Uke  (Maprls,  or  IVLeridoa) 
oom  called  lake  Btxlkta,  In  which,  Bnnier  sajs,  the 
rramioa  of  ancient  pyramids  are  often  discovered. 

11  Theae  reaervotrs,  with  a  number  of  subterraneous 
CATea,  which  are  so  many  receptacles  f  >r  the  waters  of 
dfta  Xlle,  are  described  by  Ammlanus  Marcellinus,  lib. 
axil.  cap.  IS. 

18  et^iitamtint  la  an  Island  in  the  Nile,  In  the  Higher 
Sgypii  towarda  the  borders  of  Ahiopia,  not  lar  from 


formerly  of  the  Homan  empire,  though  now 
extended  as  far  as  the  Red  sea. 

LXII.  While  Germanicus  passed  the  summer 
in  visiting  the  provinces  of  Egypt,  Drusus,  by 
his  able  conduct  in  Pannonia,  acquired  no  small 
degree  of  reputation.  He  had  the  address  to 
make  the  Germans  turn  their  hostilities  against 
themselves.  The  power  of  Maroboduus  was  in 
its  wane  ;  and  his  countrymen  were,' by  conse- 
quence, encouraged  to  complete  the  ruin  of  that 
unfortunate  prince.  Catualda,  a  young  man  of 
rank,  who  was  formerly  compelled  by  the  injus- 
tice of  Maroboduus  to  fly  his  country,  had  taken 
refuge  among  the  Grothones.!'  The  season  of 
revenge  was  at  length  arrived.  At  the  head  of 
a  strong  force  he  entered  the  territory  of  the 
Marcomanians.  Having  seduced  the  leading 
nobles  to  his  party,  he  stormed  the  royal  palace,^* 
and  took  by  assault  a  strong  castle,  nearly  adjoin- 
ing, where  the  Suevians  had  been  accustomed  to 
deposit  their  plunder.  A  considerable  booty  fell 
into  his  hands.  He  found,  besides,  a  number  of 
victuallers  and  traders  from  the  Roman  prov- 
inces ;  men  who  had  been  attracted  to  that  part 
of  the  world  by  the  liberty  allowed  to  com- 
merce, and  by  the  love  of  lucre  were  induced 
to  remain,  till,  by  the  force  of  habit,  they  lost 
all  remembrance  of  their  native  land. 

LXni.  Maroboduus,  finding  himself  deserted 
by  his  people,  had  no  resource  but  in  the  friend- 
ship of  Tiberius.  He  crossed  the  Danube,  where 
that  river  washes  the  confines  of  Noricum ;  and 
thence  sent  his  despatches  to  Rome,  not  in  the 
humble  style  of  a  prince  driven  from  his  throne, 
but,  even  in  ruin,  with  an  elevation  of  mind 
worthy  of  his  former  grandeur.  The  substance 
of  his  letters  was,  that  the  nations  who  knew 
his  fame  in  arms  had  made  him  offers  of  friend- 
ship, but  he  chose  rather  to  rely  on  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Romans.  Tiberius  promised  him  a 
safe  retreat  in  Italy ;  with  liberty,  if  his  affairs 
took  a  favourable  turn,  to  withdraw  whenever 
his  interest  should  invite  him.  To  the  fathers 
he  talked  a  different  language :  Philip  of  Mace- 
don,ts  he  said,  was  not  so  much  to  be  dreaded  by 


the  town  of  S^ene,  which  Ilea  still  more  to  the  south. 
Strabo  says,  the  Romans  had  a  garrison  at  iSyene,  and 
there  Tacitus  places  the  boundary  of  the  Roman  empire 
in  the  reign  of  Tiberius  and  the  following  emperors,  as 
low  down  as  Trajan,  whose  enterprising  spirit  forgot 
the  maxims  of  Augustus,  and  extended  his  conquests  as 
lar  as  the  Red  sea.  See  Annals,  book  i.  s.  U,  note,  and 
Annals,  book  iv.  s.  5. 

13  For  the  G^ithoncs,  see  the  Geographical  Table ;  and 
also  the  Manners  of  he  Germans,  s.  43,  note. 

14  There  were  no  regular  towns  in  Germany.  When 
the  word  civiteu  occurs  In  the  Latin  historians,  it  gen- 
erally means  a  people,  or  a  state,  not  what  is  npw  called 
a  city.  Maroboduus,  however,  like  our  ancient  Barons, 
had  his  castle  or  palace.  Lipsius  says,  after  Strabo, 
that  It  was  called  Bovieamum,  In  the  Hercyniad  forest. 
Broiler  and  others  are  of  opinion  that  It  was  near  the 
chy  ofPm^Ke. 

15  Philip  of  Macedon,  tha  father  of  Alaxandar  the 
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the  Athenians,  nor  Pjnrhtts  or  Antiochus  by  the 
Roman  people.  His  speech  on  this  occasion  is 
■till  extant ;  we  there  find  him  magnifying  the 
fortitude  of  the  German  chiefs,  and  the  ferocity 
of  the  nations  over  which  he  reigned  with 
absolute  power.  He  sets  forth  the  danger  of  a 
powerful  enemy  so  near  the  Roman  frontier, 
and  applauds  himself  for  the  wisdom  of  the 
measures  that  brought  on  the  ruin  of  a  great 
and  warlike  prince.  Maroboduus  was  received 
at  Ravenna;  and  there  held  up  to  .the  Suevians, 
if  they  dared  to  commence  hostilities,  as  a  prince 
that  might  once  more  ascend  the  throne.  In  the 
space,  however,  of  eighteen  years,  Maroboduus 
never  once  stirred  out  of  Italy.  He  grew  grey 
in  indolencb ;  and  clinging  toe  long  to  a  wretched 
life,  survived  his  reputation. 

Catualda  experienced  a  like  reverse  of  fortune, 
and  found  no  better  refuge.  The  Hermundu- 
rians,  led  on  by  Vibillius  their  chief,  expelled 
him  from  the  throne.  The  Romans  fixed  his 
residence  at  Foro-Julium,  a  colony  in  Narbon 
Gaul.  The  barbarians,  who  followed  the  for- 
tunes of  the  two  exiled  kings,  were  not  suffered 
to  incorporate  with  the  people  of  the  provinces ; 
but,  to  prevent  the  danger  ^at  might  otherwise 
shake  the  public  tranquillity,  were  conducted 
beyond  the  Danube,  where  they  had  allotments 
of  land  between  the  rivers  Mams  and  Cusus, 
under  the.  command  of  Vannius,  a  man  bom  in 
the  Quadian  nation,  and  by  Tiberius  made  king 
of  the  colony. 

LXIV.  The  elevation  of  Artaxias  to  the 
throne  of  Armenia  being  about  this  time  known 
at  Rome,  the  senate  decreed  the  lesser  triumph 
to  Diusus  and  Germanicus.  Triumphal  arches 
were  raised  near  the  Temple  of  Mars  the  Avenger, 
and  the  statues  of  the  two  princes  were  placed 
in  a  conspicuous  point  of  view.  Tiberius  rejoiced 
at  these  events  {  and  the  more  so,  as  they  were 
the  effect  of  policy,  not  of  conquest.  By  the 
same  insidious  arts  he  now  began  to  plan  the 
destraction  of  Rhescuporis,  king  of  Thrace. 
Rhaemetalces  at  one  time  reigned  sole  monarch 
over  that  whole  country.  After  his  death  Au- 
gustus made  a  partition  of  the  kingdom,  assign- 
ing to  Rhescuporis,  the  late  king's  brother,  one 
moiety  j   and  the  other  to  Cotys,i  son  of  the 


Great,  ^rrhus,  king  of  EpIruSf  invaded  Italj  A.  U.  C. 
476;  before  the  Christian  8Bra278.  Antiochus  m.  king 
of  Syria,  wa«  defeated  by  Lucius  Scipio,  A.  U.  C.  6&1. 
Liv7  lib.  zxxvii.  s.  46. 

1  Ovtd  has  confirmed  the  character  given  by  Tacitus 
of  this  prince.  His  ninth  elegy,  De  PmtOj  is  addressed 
to  Cotys,  praying  a  safe  retreat  f n  hia  dominions.  He 
says,  he  has  seen  verses  by  Cotys,  and  one  poet  owes 
protection  to  another. 

Begia  progenies,  cai  nobilitatis  origo 

Nomen  In  Eumolpi  penrenit  usque,  Corr, 
Fama  loquaz  veslras  si  Jam  pervenit  ad  aures, 

llle  tibi  finitlmi  parte  Jacere  soli ; 
Sappllcis  exaudi,  juvenum  mitissime,  vocem ; 
QaamquQ  potes  profiigo  (nam  potes)  aflbr  opem. 


deceased  monarch.   In  this  division  of  the  Idn^' 
dom,  the  cultivated  parts  of  the  country,  th« 
fertile  vales  and  flourishing  cities,  that  lay  con- 
tiguous to  Greece,  fell  to  the  share  of  Cotys  ;  the 
wilds  and  barren  places,  which  were   open   to 
hostile  incursions,  were  allotted  to  Rhescuporis. 
The  genius  of  the  two  kings  resembled  tlieir 
soil :  the  milder  virtues  distinguished  the  char- 
acter of  Cotys ;  ferocity,  ambition,  rapine,  and 
impatience  of  an  equal,  were  the   prominent 
features  of  Rhescuporis.    The  princes  preserved 
at  first  a.  show  of  mutual  concord  ;^  in   time 
Rhescuporis  began  to  encroach  on  his  nephew, 
not  indeed  with  open  violence,  as  he  knew  that 
Augustus,  the  foimder  of  both  kingdoms,  might 
likewise  prove  the  avenger  of  wrongs.     During 
that  emperor's  life,  he  concealed  his  designs ; 
but  he  no  sooner  heard  that  Rome  had  changed 
masters,  than  he  threw  off  the  mask,  and  avowed 
bis  ambition.     With  a  band  of  freebooters  he 
ravaged  the  country,  razed  to  the  ground  the 
strongholds  and  castles,  and  by  every  act  of 
hostility  provoked  a  war. 

LXV.   To^  keep   things,  which    were   once 
settled,  in  the  same  unaltered  state,  was  the 
principal  care  that  occupied  the  anxious  spirit 
of   Tiberius.     He   despatched   a  centurion   to 
restrain  the  Thracian  kings  from  an  open  rap- 
ture.    Cotys  disbanded  his  forces.    Rhescuporis 
resolved  to  act  with  craft  and  subtlety.     He 
proposed  a  conference  which,  he  had  no  doubt, 
would  terminate  all  their  differences.   The  time 
and  place  were  fixed ;  a  negotiation  was  opened, 
both  princes  seeming  willing  to  remove  all  diffi- 
culties.    Cotys  brought  to  the  meetiug  a  con- 
ciliating spirit ;  the  uncle  meditated  a  stroke  of 
perfidy.  To  ratify  the  preliminaries,  he  proposed 
a  banquet.     The  parties  met,  and  protracted 
their  festivity  to  a  late  hour  of  the  night  Amidst 
the  Joys  of  wine,  and  in  the  moment  of  revelry, 
Rhescuporis  attacked  his  nephew,  unsuspecting 
and  unprovided.     The  deluded  prince  urged  in 
vain  the  rights  of  kings,  the  laws  of  hospitality, 
and  the  gods  of  their  forefathers.   He  was  loaded 
with  irons.  His  treacherous  uncle  made  himself 
master  of  all  Thrace;   and  immediately  sent 
despatches  to  inform  Tiberius  that  a  dangerous 
conspiracy  against  his  life  had  been  defeated 
by  timely  vigilance.     In  the  meantime,  under 
colour  of  an  enterprise  against  the  Basteraians 
and  the  Scythians,  he  made  levies  of  horse  and 
foot,  determined,  at  all  events,  to  be  prepared 
for  a  defensive  war. 

LXVI.  Tiberius  returned  for  answer,  that  bis 
conduct,  if  found  to  be  free  from  reproach, 
would  be  his  best  protection^  but  neither  the 
senate  nor  the  emperor  could  prejudge  the  cause : 


Ejusdem  sacri  cultor  uterque  aumus. 
Ad  vaiem  vales  orantia  bracKia  tendo, 
Terra  sit  exiliis  ut  tua  Ada  meis. 

Dn  PoMTO,  epiflt  Ix 
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fke  guilt  or  innoeeDce  of  men  must  arise  out  of 
Ike  tattM.  He  added,  that  Rhescuporis  would 
do  well  to  release  his  nephew,  and  make  the  hest 
of  bis  way  to  Rome  in  order  to  fix  the  criminal- 
itj  .where  it  ought  to  fall.  A  letter  to  this  effect 
from  the  emperor  was  forwarded  to  the  Thracian 
kiBf  bf  Latinius  Pandns,  proprctor  of  Mysia. 
A  band  of  soldiers  went,  at  the  same  time,  to 
demand  that  Cot  js  should  be  delivered  into  their 
costodj.  Rhetcnporis,  divided  between  hope 
and  fear,  fluctuated  for  some  time ;  he  chose,  at 
len^,  rather  to  answer  for  an  actual  crime, 
than  Cor  the  bare  intention.  He  murdered  Cotys, 
and  spread  a  report  that  he  died  by  his  own 
hand.  Tiberius  heard  the  news  without  emotion, 
dctcnniiied  still  to  pursue  his  plan  of  fraud  and 
treaehery.  Latiniua  Pandus  died  in  the  interval. 
Rhetcnporis  had  always  represented  him  as  his 
inveterate  enemy ;  but  the  government  of  Mysia 
being  now  vacant,  Tiberius  gave  the  administra- 
tioo  of  the  province  to  Pomponius  Flaccus,s  a 
man  of  military  experience,  snd  upon  the  best 
terms  with  Rhescuporis.  A  friend,  he  knew, 
Bjg^t  prove  in  the  end  the  most  fatal  enemy. 
That  eoDsideration  determined  his  choice. 

LXVIL  Flaccus,  without  loss  of  time,  arrived 
ia  Unai^.  He  found  Rhescuporis  in  a  state  of 
violent  agitation,  conscious  of  his  guilt,  and 
everwlMlmed  with  doubt  and  fear.  He  soothed 
with  gracious  words,  and  by  plausible 
inveigled  him  to  hazard  bis  person 
within  the  lines  of  a  Roman  garrison.  Pre- 
tending there  to  do  honour  to  the  prince,  he 
app^nted  a  guard  to  attend  him.  The  tribunes 
and  centurions  enticed  him  to  go  forward  under 
their  protection ;  till  having  drawn  him  a  con- 
siderable vray,  they  avowed  their  purpose,  and 
SheacQporis  found  that  he  was  a  prisoner  in 
ctoee  enslody.  He  was  conducted  to  Rome, 
where  the  widow  of  Cotys  accused  him  before 
the  senate.  His  guilt  was  manifest :  the  senate 
decreed  that  he  should  pass  the  remainder  of  bis 
days  at  a  distance  from  his  dominions.  The 
kingduui  of  Thrace  ifas  once  more  divided. 
Bhaemetalces,  son  of  the  deposed  king,  and 
mlwa.y8  adverse  to  his  father's  measures,  had  a 
pmrtien  <^  the  realm  $  the  rest  was  granted  to 
the  eons  of  Cotys,  then  under  age.  During  their 
Binori^yTrebelUenus  Rufus,  of  praetorian  rank, 
nndcrteok  the  government  of  the  kingdom  in 
trast  for  the  heirs  of  C^tys,  according  to  the 
pteeedent  of  former  times,  when  the  senate  sent 
Maieoa  Lepidus'  to  administer  the  affairs  of 


1  During  the  admloismtkm  of  Pomponius  Flaccust 
Ofid  says  ha  lived  la  security  on  the  banks  of  the  bter. 

PraeWt  his,  Onecine,  locis  modo  Plaooos,  et  illo 
Bipa  fcroz  Istri  sub  duce  mta  fUit. 

Da  PoKTo,  lib.  iz.  epist  9. 

2  rwtomy  Philopater  died  A.  U.  C.  S60.  His  son  was 
aa  iniuBi  about  five  years  old.  The  people  of  Alexandria 
eiavad  the  protection  of  Borne,  and  the  senate  sent 

I  ibiUus  Lepidos,  then  chief  pontifl^  and  a  man 


I  Egypt  in  the  capacity  of  regent  and  guardian  to 
the  children  of  Ptolemy.  Rhescuporis  was  con- 
veyed to  Alexandria  $  and  there  attempting  to 
make  his  escape,  or  perhaps  unjustly  charged 
with  that  design,  he  was  seized  and  put  to  death. 

LXVIII.  About  the  same  time  Yonones,  who, 
as  has  been  mentioned,  was  detained  in  Cilicia, 
made  a  like  attempt,  but  with  no  better  success. 
Having  corrupted  the  guards,  he  intended  to 
push  his  way  into  Armenia,  and  thence  to  the 
Albanians  and  Heniochians,  flattering  himself 
that  he  should  be  able  to  penetrate  into  Scythia, 
and  there  obtain  protection  from  the  reigning 
king,  who  was  his  near  relation.  With  this 
intent  be  went  on  a  hunting  party ;  and  having 
watched  his  opportunity,  betook  himself  to  flight. 
Turning  off  from  the  sea-coast,  he  struck  into 
the  woods,  and  rode  at  full  speed  towards  the 
river  Pyramus.  The  inhabitants,  on  the  first 
alarm,  demolished  th6  bridges.  The  river  was 
not  fordable.  Yonones  was  found  wandering 
along  the  banks,  and  by  order  of  Yibius  Pronto, 
the  commander  of  the  cavalry,  loaded  with 
fetters.  He  did  not' long  survive.  Remmius, 
a  resumed  veteran,  had  been  intrusted  with  the 
custody  of  his  person.  This  man,  in  a  sudden 
transpOst  of  pretended  passion,  drew  his  sword 
and  ran  the  unhappy  prince  through  the  body. 
The  secret  cause  of  this  violent  act  cannot  now 
be  ascertained  \*  the  general  opinion  was,  that 
the  soldier  had  been  bribed  to  favour  the  king*8 
escape,  and,  rather  than  be  detected  as  an  ac- 
complice, chose  to  be  an  assassin. 

LXIX.  Germanicus  on  his  return  from  Egypt 
found  all  his  regulations,  in  the  civil  as  well  as 
the  military  line,  totally  abolished,  or  changed 
to  a  system  directly  contrary  to  his  intentions. 
Hence  a  new  source  of  dissension.  He  con- 
demned the  conduct  of  Piso ;  and  in  return  met 
with  nothing  but  contumacy,  and  a  spirit  of 
opposition  to  all  his  measures.  Piso  was  at 
length  determined  to  evacuate  Syria :  hearing, 
however,  that  Germanicus  was  attacked  by  a 
sudden  illness,  he  changed  his  resolution.  He 
had  soon  after  the  mortification  of  learning  that 
the  disorder  was  abated.  At  Antioch  the  news 
diffused  a  general  joy.  The  people  of  that  place 
had  offered  vows  for  the  recovery  of  the  prince ; 
and,  having  obtained  the  object  of  their  wishes, 
began  by  solemn  rites  to  discharge  the  obliga- 
tions which  they  had  imposed  upon  themselves. 
Enraged  at  this  proceeding,  Piso  interrupted  the 
ceremonies ;  by  his  lictors  he  drove  the  victims 
from  the  altars }  he  spread  terror  and  confusion 
through  the  temples,  and  dispersed  the  congrega- 


of  strict  integrity,  to  act  as  gttaidian  to  the  young  king 
during  his  minority.  Justin,  lib.  xzz.  Valerius  Mazimus, 
lib.  xii. 

4  Renunius  is  called  a  ruumfd  veteran.  The  original 
has  epooolitf,  which  was  the  word  for  a  veteran  who  had 
quitted  the  serrice  and  returned  to  it  again.  See  an 
account  of  the  death  of  Yonones,  Suet  in  Tib.  s.  49. 
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tion.  After  thii  exploit  he  withdrew  to  Seleucia.  | 
At  that  place,  having  advice  that  Germanicus 
was  relapsed,  he  resolved  to  make  some  staj-,  io 
expectation  of  the  event.  The  prince  suspected 
that  poison  had  been  secretly  conve/ed  by  Piso, 
and  that  idea  added  to  the  malignity  of  his 
disorder. 

A  discovery  was  made  of  a  singular  nature. 
Under  the  floor,  and  in  the  cavities  of  the  walls,! 
a  collection  of  human  bones  was  found,  with 
charms,  and  magic  veilses,  and  incantations.  The 
name  of  Germanicus  was  graved  on  plates  of 
lead;  fragments  of  human  bodies,  not  quite 
consumed  to  ashes,  were  discovered  in  a  putrid 
condition  j  with  a  variety  of  those  magic  spells, 
which,  according  to  the  vulgar  opinion,  are  of 
potency  to  devote  the  souls  of  the  living  to  the 
infernal  gods.  Amidst  the  confusion  occasioned 
by  these  extraordinary  circumstances,  messen- 
gers were  sent  by  Piso  to  inquire  after  the  health 
of  Germanicus ;  but  those  men  were  considered 
as  spies,  who  came  to  watch  for  intelligence. 

LXX.  Germanicus  was  informed  of  all  that 
passed.  Fear  and  indignation  took  possession 
of  him  by  turns.  «  If  my  doors,"  he  said,  «*  arc 
to  be  besieged  by  my  enemies ;  if  interlopers  are 
to  see  me  at  the  point  of  expiration,  what  is  the 
prospect  that  my  wife  has  before  her  ^  and  what 
are  my  children  to  expect  ?  The  poison  is  too 
•low  in  its  operation  for  the  wishes  of  my 
enemies ;  they  want  to  hasten  its  effect ;  and  the 
impatience  of  Piso  has  already  swallowed  up  the 
province,  with  the  command  of  the  legions.  But 
Germanicus  is  not  yet  deserted  by  all :  his  ene- 
mies may  still  have  reason  to  repent;  and  the 
murderer  will  find  that  he  has  not  long  to  enjoy 
the  wages  of  his  guilt."  In  this  temper  of  mind 
he  wrote  a  letter  to  Piso,  in  express  terms  dis- 
claiming all  friendship  and  connection  with 
him :  as  some  will  have  it,  he  commanded  him 
to  depart  from  the  province.  Piso,  in  fact,  did 
not  linger  at  Seleucia :  he  embarked  immediately, 
but  slackened  his  course  ;  still  willing  to  hover 
near  the  coast,  in  hopes  that  the  death  of  Ger- 
manicus would  leave  the  province  open  to  his 
ambition. 

LXXI.  The  disorder  intermitting  for  a  short 
time,  Germanicus  had  an  interval  of  hope.  But 
the  fatal  moment  was  approaching:  he  sunk 
into  a  mortal  languor ;  and,  finding  himself  near 
his  end,  took  leave  of  his  friends  in  words  to  the 
following  effect :  «  Were  I  to  die  a  natural  death, 
yet,  thus  cut  off  in  the  bloom  of  life  from  my 
family,  my  children,  and  my  country,  I  might 
think  it  hard,  and  call  the  gods  severe  in  their 
dispensations.  Falling,  as  I  now  do,  a  victim 
to  the  iniquity  of  Piso  and  his  wife  Plancina, 
I  leave  with  you,  my  friends,  the  request  of  a 
dying  man.  You  know  the  indignities  that 
provoked  me  beyond  all  enduring;  you  know 


1  Dk>  Casafais  glvM  the  same  account 


the  snares  that  have  been  laid  for  me,  mud  jo 
see  the  anguish  of  heart  that  brings  me  prema 
turely  to  my  grave:  relate  the  whole  to  m 
father  and  my  brother.^  The  friends,  whoi 
prosperity  connected  with  me;  my  relatiom 
more  closely  united  by  the  ties  of  blood,  wil 
hear  the  story  with  indignation:  even  envy 
that  never  fails  to  persecute  the  living,  wil 
drop  a  teir  over  my  remains.  All  will  lamen 
the  fate  of  an  unhappy  prince,  whom  they  sav 
flourishing  in  the  smiles  of  fortune,  a  conquero 
in  so  many  battles,  yet  at  last  snatched  awa.i 
by  the  artifices  of  female  malice.3  It  will  In 
yours  to  appeal  to  the  senate ;  yours  to  invoke 
the  vengeance  of  the  laws ;  and  yours  to  shois 
your  friendship,  not  by  unavailing  tears,  but  b> 
executing  my  last  commands.  In  that  consists 
the  noblest  duty,  the  best  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  the  dead.  Even  strangers  who  never  saw  me 
will  be  touched  with  sympathy ;  and  you,  my 
friends,  if  I  was  ever  dear  to  you,  if  you  fol- 
lowed my  person,  and  not  my  fortune,  you  will 
revenge  my  fall.  Show  to  the  Roman  people  my 
afflicted  wife,  the  granddaughter  of  Augustus ; 
show  my  children,  my  six  unhappy  orphans. 
Compassion  will  be  on  the  side  of  the  prosecu- 
tors ;  and  should  my  enemies  attempt  to  screen 
themselves  by  pleading  secret  orders,  mankind 
will  either  not  believe  them,  or,  believing,  will 
not  forgive  them."  The  friends  of  the  dying 
prince  clasped  his  hand,  and  bound  themselves 
by  a  solemn  oath  to  revenge  his  death,  or  perish 
in  the  attempt. 

LXX II.  Germanicus  turned  to  his  wife,  and 
fixing  his  eyes  upon  her,  earnestly  conjured  her 
by  the  memory  of  her  husband,  and  by  their 
mutual  children,  to  abate  firom  the  pride  and 
fierceness  of  her  disposition.     To  bend  to  the 
stroke  of  adversity,  and  at  her  return  to  Rome 
not  to  provoke,  by  vain  competition,  the  resent- 
ment of  enemies  too  high  in  power,  was  all  that 
now  was  left. — Thus  far  with  an  audible  voice : 
he  then  whispered  a  secret  caution,  which  was 
supposed  to  point  at  the  malignity  of  Tiberius. 
In  a  short  time  after  he  breathed  his  last.    The 
provinces  lamented  their  loss ;  he  was  honoured 
by  kings,  and  regretted  by  the  neighbouring 
nations ;  such  was  his  equal  behaviour  to  the 
allies  of  Rome,  and  such  the  humanity  that 
endeared  him  even  to  the  enemy.     Graceful  in 
his  person,  he  charmed  by  his  affability ;  be- 
loved, when  heard ;  admired,  when  only  seen  ; 
and,  in  the  highest  elevation,  great  without  arro- 
gance,4  he  maintained  the  dignity  of  his  rank, 
yet  never  gave  envy  reason  to  repine  at  his 
success. 

L XXIII.  The  funeral  was  plain  and  simple, 


3  Tiberius  was  his  lather  by  adoption ;  Dnisus,  the 
son  of  Tiberius,  wss  of  coarse  his  brother. 

3  The  malice  of  Livia,  and  FIsncina,  Piso*f  wife. 

4  See  the  character  of  Germanicus  to  Suetonius,  Ufa 
ofCalig.  S.3. 
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ponp  or  pageantry.     No  images  <  were 
airied  ID  the  procenion.     Fond  remembrance, 
and  Uw  pnasei  due  to  Tirtue,  were  the  best 
iccontioDS.    Between  him  and  Alexander  men 
fofOMd  a  panJiel :  his  time  of  life,  the  graces 
«f  his  person,  the  manner  of  his  death,  and  the 
iflttll  distance  between  the  places  where  both 
cx{iiicd,  gave  room  for  the  comparison.     Both, 
It  was  ebserrcd,  were  of  a  comely  form ;  both 
of  illoitrious  birth ;  neither  of  them  much  ex- 
ecfding  the  thirtieth  yenr  of  his  age ;  and  both 
died  ia  a  foreign  land,  cut  off  by  domestic  treach- 
ery.   Bat  Gcmanicus  had  qualities  peculiar  to 
kiouelf ;  be  was  mild  and  gracious  to  his  friends, 
ID  his  pJeisQies  temperate,  an  affectionate  hus- 
band, and  bf  one  wife  the  father  of  a  numerous 
mt.    Nor  was  his  military  character  any  way 
ioferior:  he  had  the  bravery  of  AlA[ander,with- 
OBt  his  lashnets ;  and,  if  he  had  not  been  recalled 
from  Gennaay,  where  he  gained  so  man}*  signal 
Tictorics,  the  entire  conquest  of  that   country 
had  cfowoed  his  operations  with  immortal  glory. 
The  power  of  the  state  was  never  in  his  hands. 
Had  he  possessed  the  sole  authority,  with  the 
nral  title,  and  the  prerogative  of  a  prince,  the 
pn^rcis  of  bis  arms  would  have  made  him  equal 
to  the  eooqoenM'  of  Darius }  while,  on  the  side 
«f  Tirtee,  his  clemency,  his  moderation,  his  tem- 
pennee,  and  other  amiable  qualities,  gave  him  a 
decided  saperiority.     The  body  lay  in  state  in 
the  Ibfimi  at  Antioch,  where  the  funeral  cere- 
>M]r  was  peifbnned.     Whether  any  symptoms 
of  potrai  were  discovered,*  is  uncertain.    The 
people  were  divided  into  opposite  parties,  uid 
thetropinioas  varied  accordingly.   Some  lament- 
ed the  deceased  prince,  and,  in  minds  so  prepos- 
sessed, sospicion     amounted   to   proof;  others 
*vpcd  into  the  interests  of  Piso ;  and  all  pro- 
H)ttced  aecording  to  the  bias  of  their  inclina- 
tions. 

LXXIV.  In  this  juncture,  who  was  the  fit 
pnsoo  to  govern  the  province,  became  the  subject 
•f  debate.  A  council  for  this  purpose  was  held 
bj  the  comnandefs  of  the  legions,  and  all  of 
tnaionaM  rank,  then  on  the  spot.  A  number 
of  candidites  appeared.  After  a  short  struggle, 
the  eODtcst  lay  between  Vibius  Marsus  and 
Cneins  ScBtins.     The  question  hung  for  some 


6  lbs  hniBtf  tanagee  were  left  at  Home. 

<  Swtenias  sia&ee  this  Iniquiir  of  magk  spells  and 
ha]>recaUons  as  a  fiicu  LItIU  spots,  be  says,  appeared  all 
overthe  bodj ;  mud  when  it  was  committed  to  the  fljunes, 
^  heart  remained  entlrcf,  being,  according  to  the  gene- 
nl  oplidoo,  proof  against  Are,  when  tai  nted  with  poison. 
!■«.  la  0^  a  1.  La  Bletterie,  in  his  note  on  (his 
|awagB»sqrs  he  hae  been  told  lij  English  gentlemen, 
that  ite  heart  of  Crmnmer,  Archbishop  of  Cantartnuy, 
*ai)  la  like  manner,  spared  by  the  flames ;  but,  if  the 
faa  were  en,  he  is  not  willing  to  attribute  It  to  the  oper- 
ttnn  of  poiarm,  since  H  Is  not  probable  that  Queen 
M»7i  who  oidered  that  prelate  to  Ik  burnt  at  Oxford, 
in  befiwa  he  was  poblklf  exBcatsd. 


time  in  suspense.  Marsus  at  length  withdrew 
his  pretensions ;  willing  to  yield  to  a  senior  of- 
ficer, who  showed  himself  ambitious  of  the  hon- 
our. The  first  step  of  the  new  governor  was 
to  send  to  Rome  a  woman  of  the  name  of  Mar- 
tina, well  known  throughout  the  province  for 
her  practices  in  the  trade  of  poisoning,  and  also 
for  her  intimacy  with  Plancina.  This  measure 
was  adopted  at  the  request  of  Vitellius,^  Vera- 
nius,  and  a  number  of  others,  who  were  then 
actually  busy  in  collecting  evidence,  and  pre- 
paring the  charge  with  as  much  assiduity,  as 
if  the  prosecution  had  been  already  commenced 
in  due  form  of  law. 

LXXV.  Meanwhile  Agrippina,  pierced  to  the 
heart,  and  her  health  impaired  by  affliction,  re* 
solved,  notwithstanding,  to  surmount  every  ob- 
stacle that  might  retard  the  hand  of  justice.  She 
embarked  tor  Italy  with  the  ashes  of  Germanicus, 
and  her  orphan  children.  All  eyes  beheld  her 
wjth  compassion :  all  were  grieved  that  a  woman 
of  the  highest  distinction,  so  lately  happy  with 
the  best  of  men,  and  in  the  splendour  of  a  court 
seen  with  universal  homage,  should  undertake  a 
melancholy  voyage,  with  the  urn  of  him  she 
loved,  not  sure  of  a  just  sevenge,  alarmed  for 
herself,  and  by  the  fniitfulness  of  her  marriage- 
bed  exposed  to  calamities  yet  unknown.  Piso 
w^  at  the  isle  of  Coos.  He  there  received  ad* 
vice  that  Germanibus  was  no  more.  Transported 
with  joy  beyond  all  bounds,  he  hastened  to  the 
temples,  and  offered  victims  as  a  public  thanks- 
giving. Plancina  was  still  more  extravsganti 
she  laid  aside  her  mourning  for  a  deceased  sister, 
to  celebrate  in  her  gayest  apparel  an  event  so 
grateful  to  her  heart. 

LXXVI.  The  centurions  flocked  in  crowds  t« 
Piso,  assuring  him  that  the  legions  were  devot^ 
to  his  service,  and  for  that  reason  exhorted  him 
to  resume  a  command  unjustly  taken  from  him. 
Piso  called  a  council  of  his  friends:  his  son, 
Marcus  Piso,  was  for  his  returning  to  Rome  with- 
out delay.  **  What  had  been  done,  might  well 
be  justified :  suspicions,  unsupported  by  proof, 
would  soon  evaporate  ;  and  vdgue  reports  were 
of  no  moment  The  long  contention  with  Ger- 
manicus  might  perhaps  be  censured :  it  was  un- 
popular, but  could  not  amount  to  a  crime.  Piso 
had  lost  his  government,  and  by  that  circum* 
stance  the  rage  of  his  enemies  would  be  ap- 
peased. To  return  to  Syria,  were  to  enter  into 
a  civil  war  with  Sentius.  The  centurions  and  sol- 
diers were  not  to  be  trusted.  The  memory  of 
Germanicus  was  still  recent  .*  and  that  affection 
for  the  Ciesarian  family,  whieh  had  taken  root  in 
the  minds  of  all,  would  operttte  throughout  the 
army." 

LXXYII   Domitius  Celer ,  the  intimate  friend 


7  FobUns  Yheltlus,  uncle  to  Yltelllus  the  enqwror. 
See  Annals,  book  L  s.  TDl 
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of  Piso,  was  of  i  contrary  opinion.  ■*  The  op- 
portunity,^' he  said,  "  should  be  seized  without 
delay.  Piso,  and  not  Sentins,  was  the  legal  gov- 
ernor  of  Syria :  the  praetorian  jurisdiction,  the 
ensigns  of  mgistracy,  and  the  command  of  the 
legions,  were  committed  to  his  care.  If  the 
sword  must  be  drawn,  who  had  so  much  right 
on  his  side  as  the  person  who  received  his  com- 
mission from  the  emperor  ?  PubUc  rumour  should 
not  be  too  soon  encountered.  Give  the  report 
of  the  day  time  to  grow  stale,  and  it  dies  of  itself. 
In  the  first  heat  of  prejudice,  innocence  itself  has 
often  fallen  a  victim  to  popular  clamour.  If  Piso, 
at  the  head  of  an  army,  stood  at  bay  with  his 
enemies,  new  emergencies,  which  no  wisdom  could 
foresee,  might  unexpectly  assist  his  cauqe..  Why 
should  he  hasten  to  the  capital  ?  Was  it  his  in- 
terest to  enter  Rome  with  Agrippina  bearing  the 
urn  of  Germanicus  ?  Did  he  mean,  unheard  and 
undefended,  to  try -the  effect  of  female  lamenta- 
tion, or  to  be  hurried  to  execution  by  the  futy 
of  a  licentious  rabble  f  Livia,  it  is  true,  is  of 
your  party,  and  Tiberius  will  favour  you  ;  but 
both  will  act  in  secret :  and,  in  fact,  none  will 
grieve  for  Gennanicus  with  so  much  ostentation 
of  sorrow,  as  they  who,  in  their  hearts,  rejoice 
at  the  event." 

LXXVIII.  The  turbulent  genius  of  Piso  was 
easily  satisfied  with  this  reasoning.  He  des- 
patched letters  to  Tiberius,  charging  Germanicus 
with  pride  and  luxury ;  and  farther  complaining, 
that,  with  views  of  ambition,  he  had  driven  out 
of  Syria  the  lawful  governor,  duly  appointed  by 
the  emperor.  That  governor,  he  added,  would 
now  resume  the  command  i  and,  by  a  faithful 
discharge  of  so  important  a  trust,  demonstrate 
his  zeal  for  the  public  service.  Thus  determin- 
ed, he  ordered  Domitius  to  sail  for  S3rria ;  keep- 
ing as  much  as  possible  in  the  open  sea,  without 
touching  at  any  of  the  islands,  or  approaching  too 
near  to  the  main  land.  Meanwhile,  deserters 
crowded  in  from  all  quarters.  Piso  formed  them 
into  companies  t  be  armed  the  lowest  followers 
of  the  army,  and  with  this  hasty  levy  embarked 
for  the  continent  He  had  not  long  been  landed, 
when  a  body  of  recruit^,  marching  to  the  legions 
in  Syria,  fell  in  his  way.  He  drew  them  over 
to  his  party,  and  by  circular  letters  demanded 
succours  from  the  petty  kings  of  Cilicia.  The 
younger  Piso,  though  he  had  objected  to  the 
measure,  was  not  inactive  in  his  father's  ser- 
vice. 

LXXIX.  Piso's  fleet,  and  that  which  convey- 
ed Agrippina,  met  near  the  coast  of  Lycia  and 
Pamphilla.  They  beheld  each  other  with  ani- 
mosity. Both  parties  were  eager  to  come  to 
action  ;  but  they  passed  each  other,  content  with 
throwing  out  reproaches  and  opprobrious  lan- 
guage. Vibius  Marsns  summoned  Piso  *<  to  ap- 
pear at  Rome,  and  stand  his  trial."  Piso  answer- 
ed with  derision,**  that  he  would  be  sure  to  attend, 
when  the  prastor,  vested  with  jurisdiction  in  mat- 


ters of  poison,  had  cited  the  partiei 
a  day."  Meanwhile  Domitius,  v 
at  Laodicea,  in  the  province  of  S 
towards  the  winter-quarters  of  tt 
expecting,  in  that  corps,  to  find  th 
men  ripe  for  mutiny  and  dese: 
vigilance  of  Pacuvius,  who  comm 
parts,  the  attempt  was  frustratec 
letters  to  Piso,  complained  of  thes 
at  the  same  time  warning  him  ne: 
the  army,  nor  disturb  the  peace  o 
His  next  care  was  to  draught  ft 
all  such  soldiers  as  were  known 
to  Germanicus,  or  adverse  to 
He  represented  ,the  attempt  of 
vasion  of  the  imperial  dignit 
against  the  commonwealth.  £ 
the  ardour  of*his  men,  he  mar 
cia,  prepared  to  decide  the  disp 
arms. 

LXXX.  Piso  found  himself  p 
side,  and  yet  was  determined  no 
enterprise.  He  seized  a  stroni 
called  the  castle  of  Celendris. 
deserters,  incorporated  with  the 
intercepted,  and  the  auxiliaries  s 
of  Cilicia,  he  threw  himself  inl 
solved  to  hold  out  to  the  last, 
added  his  own  slaves,  and  the 
forming  all  together  a  number  ei 
To  excite  their  courage,  he  cc 
that  he,  the  governor  appointed  1 
driven  out  of  the  province,  not 
for  they  inyited  him  to  return, 
who,  with  the  specious  colour  of 
varnished  over  his  own  private 
told  his  troops,  that  they  had  onj 
selves  in  force,  and  the  aSair  w 
The  soldiers  of  the  adverse  pa 
of  Piso,  whom  they  hailed  the  : 
gions,  would  lay  down  their  am 
the  man  who  not  only  had  jus 
but,  if  necessary ,'Courage  and  rei 
tain  his  rights.  Having  thus  e 
pie,  he  drew  them  out  before 
castle,  on  the  summit  of  a  cr 
place  was  every  where  else  tx 
sea.  The  veterans,  under  Sent 
regular  order.  A  body  of  rest 
support  them.  On  one  side  we 
bravery:  on  the  other, nothing  b 
of  the  ground ;  no  courage  to 
to  animate ;  and  no  warlike  wi 
such  rustic  tools,  as  the  men  w< 
up  in  the  first  tumult  of  a  dang 
An  engagement  followed  ;  but 
no  longer  in  suspense,  than  -w] 
were  employed  in  forcing  theii 
cent  of  the  hill.  The  steep  hi 
the  Cilicians  fled  for  shelter  t 
tions. 

LXXXL  The  fleet  under  tl 
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Uj  at  aacbor  under  the  walls  of  CeIen-> 
ixn.  Piao  made  a  tally,  with  intent  to  seize  the 
ships.  Being  repnlied,  he  showed  himself  be- 
fsie  the  works  of  the  castle  t  he  complained  of 
crocl  injustice,  and  tried  by  the  force  of  pathetic 
hngua^  to  soften  the  legions  in  his  Cavour  •,  he 
called  upon  individuals  by  name,  and  by  ample 
proniscs  hoped  to  raise  a  spirit  of  sedition.  His 
locccss  was  such,  that  an  eagle-bearer  of  the 
sixth  legion  deserted  to  him  with  his  standard. 
Sentias  resolved  to  carry  the  place  by  assault 
The  signal  for  the  charge  was  given ;  scaling- 
ladders  were  advanced  to  the  walls;  the  fore- 
most In  courage  began  to  mount  to  the  top  of  the 
works ;  while  an  incessant  volley  of  darts,  and 
stones,  and  flaming  brands,  was  poured  in  upon 
tbe  ganisoB.  Piso  desired  to  capitulate.  He 
offend  to  lay  down  his  arms,  upon  condition 
thit  he  should  remain  in  the  castle  till  the  em- 
perorH  pleasure  touching  the  government  of  the 
proviBce  should  be  finally  declared.  The  propo- 
titioa  iras  rejected.  Sentius  allowed  him  safe- 
coodaet  to  Italy,  and  shipping  for  his  passage : 
no  other  terms  were  granted. 

LXXXIL  The  indisposition  of  Germanicus 
vis  known  At  Rome  some  time  before  his  death. 
The  news,  like  all  distant  intelligence,  increased 
every  moment,  and  bad  was  made  worse  by 
eugi^ratioii.  Grief  ;tnd  loud  complaints  filled 
every  quarter  of  the  city.  **  Was  it  for  this, 
that  Gennanicus  was  sent  to  distant  regions  P 
Tot  this,  was  the  province  of  Syria  assigned  to 
Piso  ?  This  is  the  consequence  of  private  inter- 
views between  Livia  and  Plancina .'  When 
OfusuB,  the  father  of  Germanicus,  died,  it  was 
observed  by  men  of  reflection,  and  observed  with 
truth,  that  if  the  son  of  a  despotic  prince  is  the 
frieod  of  ciril  liberty,  his  father  never  forgives 
hb  virtues.  It  was  for  this  that  Drusus  and 
Geimanicns  were  snatched  away  from  the  Ro- 
maa  people.  They  intended  to  restore  the  old 
eoustltntioB,  and  they  perished  in  the  cause." 
Such  were  tbe  sentiments  that  prevailed  at  Rome. 
The  fatal  news  at  length  arrived.  In  that  mo- 
meat  the  passions  of  men  knew  no  bounds. 
Without  vraiting  for  an  edict  of  the  magistrates, 
or  a  decree  of  the  senate,  a  cessation  of  all  busi- 
ness took  place  ;  the  courts  of  justice  were  de- 
serted ;  houses  were  shut  up ;  shrieks  and  groans 
bant  out,  and  at  intervals  a  deep  and  awful 
silence  followed. 

A  general  mourning  covered  the  face  of  the 
city.  The  exterior  forms  of  grief  were  observed, 
bat  the  anguish  of  the  heart  surpassed  all  out- 
wird  show.  It  happened,  before  Gennanicus 
expired,  that  certain  traders  from  Syria  arrived 
It  Rome  with  favourable  accounts.  What  was 
wished,  was  easily  believed.  '  The  news  spread 
with  rapidity;  he  who  heard  imperfectly  made 
his  report  with  additions  ;  o'Viers  did  the  same  ; 
sad  thus  the  story  went  on,  gathering  strength 
from  moath  to  month,  and  diffusing  universal 


joy.  The  populace  ran  wild  through  the  streets : 
they  threw  open  the  gates  of  the  temples  s^ 
night  came  on ;  the  hurry  still  continued ;  assert 
tion  grew  more  confident  in  the  dark,  and  credu- 
lity listened  with  a  greedy  ear.  Tiberius  saw 
the  delusion,  but  calmly  left  it  to  its  own  futil- 
ity. Time  disclosed  the  truth;  the  people 
renewed  their  sorrow  with  redoubled  violence, 
as  if  the  prince  had  been  torn  from  them  a 
second  time. 

LXXXIII.  The  senate  met  to  decree  honours 
to  his  memory.  Friendship  put.  itself  to  the 
stretch,  and  men  of  talent  exhausted  their  in- 
vention. It  was  voted  that  the  name  of  Ger- 
manicus should  be  inserted  in  the  Salian  Hymn,9 
that  a  curule  chair,  adorned  with  a  civic  crown, 
should  be  placed  in  the  college  of  Augustan 
priests  ;  that  his  statue,  wrought  in  ivory,  should 
be  carried  in  the  procession  of  the  Circensian 
games  ;  and  that  the  vacancy  made  by  his  death 
in  the  list  of  flamens  and  augurs,  should  be 
filled  from  the  Julian  family  only.  Triumphal 
arches  were  ordered  to  be  erected  at  Rome,  on 
tbe  Rhine,  and  mount  Amanus  in  Syria,  with 
inscriptions  setting  forth  the  splendour  of  his 
actions,  and,  in  direct  tenns,  declaring  that  he 
died  in  the  service  of  his  country.  At  Antioch, 
where  his  remains  were  burned,  a  mausoleum 
was  ordered ;  and  at  Epidaphne,  where  he  died, 
a  tribunal  in  honour  of  his  memory.  Of  the 
several  statues,  and  the  places  where  they  were 
to  be  worshipped,  it  would  be  difficult  to  give  a 
regular  catalogue.  It  was  farther  proposed  that 
a  shield  of  pure  gold,'  exceeding  the  ordinary 


1  The  public  demonstnUons  of  joy  were  so  loud  and 
violent,  that  Tiberius  was  wakened  in  the  night,  and 
had  the  mortification  of  hearing  the  people  sing,  "Rome 
is  safe,  our  country  is  safe,  Germanicas  is  safe/'  Salva 
Roma,  taiva  patria^  Molvua  eat  OermanicuB.  I^iet.  In 
Calig.  s.  6. 

2  The  Salian  priests,  called  Sblii  from  mUre,  were 
instituted  by  Numa.  They  were  twelve  in  number ;  all 
dedicated  to  the  worship  of  MAas,  the  God  of  War, 
whom  they  celebrated,  with  song  and  dance,  in  a  solemn 
procession  through  the  streets  of  Rome.  See  LWy, 
lib.  i.  s.  90.  Their  hymns  were  at  first  in  honour  of  the 
gods ;  but  we  find  that  the  ambition  of  men  soon  aspired 
to  have  their  names  inserted  in  the  Carmen  Saliare, 
See  Pluurch  in  the  Life  of  Numa.  To  intermix  the 
name  of  any  man  with  the  gods,  was  a  kind  of  Apo- 
THBosis,  and  that  honour  was  what  the  senate  intended 
fjr  Germanicus.  As  to  the  curule  chair,  that  distinc- 
tion, which  was  at  first  granted  to  the  living  only,  be. 
came  in  time  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  departed 
virtue. 

3  Pliny  the  elder  says,  that  the  Images  of  eminent 
men  were  represented  on  the  shield  which  they  had  been 
used  to  wear  ;'and  Uience  the  images  in  honour  of  their 
memory  were  usually  called  Shulds.  Pliny,  lib.  zxxv. 
a  3l  Why  the  shield  of  Germanicus  vras  to  be  placed 
among  the  orators,  we  learn  finom  Suetonius,  who  says 
that  Gennanicus,  among  other  works  of  genius,  left 
Greek  comedies  written  by  himself.  See  Life  of  Gall- 
gula,  s.  3.  Ovid  dedicated  his  Fash  to  Germanicus^ 
whom  he  celebrates  as  an  orator  and  a  poet. 
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tite,  Bhould  b6  dedicated  to  him  in  the  place 
allotted  to  orators  of  distingnished  eloquence. 
Tiberius  overruled  the  motion,  declaring  his  in- 
tention to  order  one  of  the  common  size,  and 
the  usual  metal.  Superior  rank,  he  said,  did 
not  confer  superior,  eloquence.  A  place  among 
the  great  writers  of  antiquity  would  be  sufficient 
honour.  The  equestrian  order  came  to  a  reso- 
lution, that  the  troop  called  the  youthful  squa- 
dron should  for  the  future  take  its  name  from 
Gennanicus.;  and  that  his  image  should  be  car- 
ried at  the  head  of  their  annual  cavalcade,  on  the 
ides  of  July.  Of  these  several  institutions, 
many  are  still  subsisting;  some  fell  into  disuse ; 
and  others,  by  length  of  time,  have  been  abolished. 

LXXXIV.  While  the  tears  of  the  pubUc  sUll 
flowed  for  Germanicus,  Livia,  the  sister  of  that 
prince,  and  the  wife  of  Drusus,  was  delivered 
of  two  sons  at  a  birth.  In  families  of  inferior 
rank,  events  of  this  kind  are  rare,  and  always 
matter  of  joy.  Tiberius  was  transported  be- 
yond measure.  He  had  the  vanity  to  boast 
before  the  senate,  that  so  singular  a  blessing  had 
never  happened  to  any  Roman  of  equal  dignity. 
It  was  the  policy  of  that  subtle  spirit  to  extract 
from  every  occurrence,  and  even  from  chance, 
something  that  tended  to  his  own  gloiy.  The 
people,  however,  did  not  sympathise  with  the 
emperor.  They  saw,  with  regret,  the  family  of 
Drusus  increasing,  and  that  of  Germanicus  in 
danger  of  being  eclipsed. 

LXXXV.  In  the  course  of  this  year,  several 
decrees  against  the  licentiousness  of  female  man- 
ners passed  the  senate.  It  was  ordained  by  a 
laWy  that  no  woman  whose  grandfather,  father, 
or  husband  was  a  Roman  knight,  should  be  al- 
lowed to  make  her  person  venal.  The  profli- 
gacy of  Vistilia,  descended  from  a  father  of  prae- 
torian rank,  gave  rise  to  this  regulation.  She 
presented  herself  before  the  sdiles,  and  in  form 
made  a  public  profession  of  lewdness  ^  according 
to  the  rule  established  in  ancient  times,  when, 
women,  registered  as  harlots  by  the  magistrate, 
had  the  privilege  of  leading  a  life  of  debauchery. 
The  principle  of  that  law  was,  that  the  very 
act  of  professing  the  character  of  a  prostitute 
would  be  a  punishment,  and  perhaps  operate  as 
a  restraint.  Titldius  Labeo,  the  husband  of 
Vistilia,  was  cited  to  assign  a  reason  why  so 
abandoned  a  woman  had  not  been  brought  to 
condign  punishment.    To  exculpate  himself,  he 


Qqb  sit  enim  culti  Ikcimdia  sensimus  oris, 

Ciriea  pro  trepidis  cum  tulit  arma  reis. 
Scimos  et,  ad  nostras  cum  se  tulit  impetus  aries, 
Ingsall  currant  flumina  quanta  tui. 

Fast.  lib.  i.  ver.  21. 
I  Women  of  inferior  rank  were  allowed,  in  ancient 
times,  to  exempt  tliemaeWes  from  the  penoUies  of  the 
law,  by  entering  themselves  as  proetitutfs  in  the  regis- 
ter of  the  JEdiles.  Saetonias  says  it  began  in  the  reign 
of  Tiberius ;  but|  if  we  believe  Tacitus,  the  meaning 
must  be,  that  the  cosuxm  was  theti,  lor  the  first  time, 
•dopisd  by  women  of  illoitrioas  birth. 


alleged,  that  the  sixty  days 'allows 
the  consultations  necessary  in  ma1 
nature,  were  not  elapsed.  Satisfi 
answer,  the  fathers  thought  it  suffl 
ceed  against  the  adulteress.  She  i 
to  the  isle  of  Sertphos.  The  £( 
Jewish  ceremonies  were  the  next  i 
bate.  By  a  diecree  of  the  senate,  i 
of  that  description,  the  descendani 
chised  slaves,  all  infected  with  fore 
tion,  and  of  age  to  carry  arms,  wci 
to  the  island  of  Sardinia,  to  mako  ' 
freebooters,  who  plundered  the  inh 
ravaged  the  country.  If  the  whole 
in  that  unwholesome  climate,  the 
said,  would  be  of  no  kind  of  m* 
remaining  sectaries  were  ordered, 
day,  to  depart  out  of  Italy,  unless 
time  they  renounced  their  impious 

LXXXVI.  The  choice  of  a  vest 
the  room  of  Occia,  who  had  been,  w 
est  sanctity  of  manners,  president 
during  the  space  of  fifty-seven  y 
Tiberius  referred  to  the  senate.  Foi 
pa,  and  Domitius  Pollio,  made  each 
offer  of  his  daughter.  The  emperoi 
their  zeal  for  the  public  service.  ' 
of  Pollio  was  preferred.  Her  moth 
known  but  one  husband,  and,  still  ( 
live  with  him,  gave  an  example  of  c 
ity;  whereas  the  divorce  of  Agrip 
sidered  as  a  blemish  in  the  family, 
and  that  only,  determined  the  pn 
The  repulse  of  the  dissappointed  ci 
softened  by  a  present  of  a  thousand 
ces,  granted  by  Tiberius. 

LXXXVII.  To  appease  the  clai 
people  about  the  exorbitant  price 
sum  to  be  paid  by  the  purchaser  was 
Tiberius  undertaking  to  grant  a  bo 
sesterces  on  the  measure,^  as  an  en 
to  the  vender.  On  this,  as  on  form 
he  refused  the  title  of  FrmtL  ov  h 
He  even  censured,  with  a  degree  of 
zeal  of  those  who  gave  him  the  a] 
Loan  Airn  Masteu,  and  wanted  t( 
administration  with  the  epithet  of  J 


2  By  the  La  Julia  de  AfhiUeriig,  sixt] 
commission  of  the  crime  were  allowed  t 
to  prepare  for  the  prosecution. 

3  Tacitus  seems  to  confound  the  Egypt! 
religion ;  and,  indeed,  it  does  not  appear  I 
of  the  Jewish  natitm  (Hist  book  v.)  that 
it  his  business  to  invesli^te  the  history 
Pur  the  proceedings  against  the  Jews  i 
see  Suetonius  in  Tib.  s.  36. 

4  Gordon  calls  it  fourteen  pence  a  roeaa 
this  calculation  be  right,  the  curious  in 
will  judge  for  themselves. 

5  The  word  dominut  implied  at  first 
slaves.  Tiberius  knew  howto  mask  his  ai 
under  the  mild,  but  deceitful,  import 
names.   He  was  used  tq  say,  **  I  am  the 
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I,  eloqaence  wis  confined  within 
limiU.     What  topic  could  be  safely 
?  The  emperor  was  the  enemj  of  civil 
hbotj,  and  be  detested  flattery. 

LXX3CVIIL  In  the  memoirs  of  some  of  the 
MBstois  of  that  day,  and  also  in  the  works  of 
coBtenpotary  writers,  mention,  I  find,  is  made 
of  ktters  from  Adgandestrius,  prince  of  the  Cat- 
tiaas,  which  were  read  in  the  senate.  They 
cQotataed  a  proposal  to  despatch  Arminius,  pro- 
nAcd  poison  &v  that  purpose  were  sent  from 
iUne.  The  answer  was  magnificent  <  the  Ger- 
man was  told  that  the  Roman  people  were  in 
the  habit  of  waging  war,  not  by  fraud  and  covert 
itraCagoB,  but  sword  in  hand,  and  in  the  field 
of  battle.  In  this  instance,  Tiberias  vied  with 
ths  genenls  of  ancient  Rome,  who  with  scorn 
njeeted  the  scheme  of  poisoning  Pyrrhos,*  and 


•nnj.ibe  tm  of  ssnetnrs,  and  lord  and  master  of  mj 
dans  «al)r."  In  some  tlma  aftar,  whan  the  fcthers 
nfnmti  u  iocUnatlon  to  givs  the  name  of  Tlbe- 
fiw  to  dM  nooih  of  November,  <*  What  will  7011  do," 
■U  la,  *  when  yoa  have  a  thirtoenlh  emperor  f  **  A 
onllintDo  of  the  popular  ma  vims  of  despotic  princes 
voM  hm  a  carious  book  of  roytl  apophthegms. 
SwaMiamdliy  the  artfiil  refusal  of  Tiberius,  the  word 
Anhut  grew  Into  use  as  a  term  of  respect  to  a  so- 
pnior.  Seneca  says,  ad  LuciUum,  When  we  meet  a 
pam  whose  name  we  do  not  remember,  we  salute  hfan 
ty  A>  tiOe  ef  Dmtim  1  le .  ObviotitinemennontueewrU, 
Awiiei  mlutemva.  Menial,  in  the  time  of  IXnnHian, 
oUb  the  edkt  of  the  emperor,  the  edict  of  our  Lord, 
avlfaateryOiirOoil  BtHtimmDoniniyDtiqusnotiri, 
UL  V.  cpif.  a.  AdmUtlon  contimied  to  oflhr  Incense ; 
■al  the  word  which  Tiberius  held  to  be  applicable 
iolyto  the  owner  otf  domestic  Slaves,  was,  bj  common 
Mm,  tranAtred  to  the  emperors.  Of  this  we  have 
a  HseitiMu  fmoff  in  the  episUes  of  the  younger 
Har*  The  tenth  tMok  is  a  colleoion  of  his  letters  to 
Ti^a,aiMi  almoat  every  one  of  them  inns  In  the  style 
tf  a  nsa  addiveaiiig  his  Lerd  and  MuUr,  Downa 
li  i«petted,till  the  reader,  who  knows  the  epistolary 
Hfle  of  the  ancleni  Romans,  ttims  from  H  whh  disgust. 
I  This  WW  with  Pyrrhos  was  A.  U.  C.  47&  See 
,  libw  vL  cap^  6.  The  letter  of  Fabri- 


even  delivered  up  the  traitor  who  harboured 
that  base  design. 

Arminius,  however,  did  not  long  survive. 
The  Roman  army  being  withdrawn  from  Ger- 
many, and  Maroboduus  ruined,  he  had  the  am- 
bition to  aim  at  the  sovereign  power.  The 
independent  spirit  of  his  countrymen  declared 
against  him.  A  civil  war  ensued.  Arminius 
fought  with  alternate  vicissitudes  of  fortune, 
and  fell  at  last  by  the  treachery  of  bis  own 
relations :  a  man  of  warlike  genius,  and,  beyond 
all  question,  the  deliverer  of  Germany.  He 
had  not,  like  the  kings  and  generals  of  a  former 
day,  the  infancy  of  Rome  to  cope  with  1  he  had 
to  struggle  with  a  great  and  flourishing  empiie ; 
he  attacked  the  Romans  in  the  meridian  of  their 
glory.  He  stood  at  bay  for  a  number  of  years 
with  equivocal  suceessi  sometimes  victorious, 
often  defeated,  but  in  the  issue  of  the  war  still 
unconquered.  He  died  at  the  age  of  thirty 
seven,  after  twelve  years  of  fame  and  power. 
In  the  rude  poetry  of  the  Barbarians,''  his  name 
is  celebrated  to  this  hour  1  unknown  indeed  to 
the  annalists  of  Greece,  who  embellish  nothing 
but  their  own  story.  Even  amongst  the  Ro- 
mans, the  character  of  this  illustrious  chief  has 
met  with  little  Justice,  absorbed  as  the  people 
are  in  their  veneration  of  antiquity,  while,  to 
the  virtue  of  their  own  times,  they  remain 
insensible  and  incurious. 

eius  the  consul,  to  l^rrrhns,  warning  him  against  to 
finil  a  treachery,  Is  recorded  hj  Plutarch  In  the  lift  of 
PTrrhus. 

^  We  are  told  bj  Tacitus,  that  old  songs  and  baUads 
were  the  only  memorials  of  antiquity  among  the  Ger- 
mans; and  their  war  song,  when  rushing  to  battle,  was 
alwajs  a  commemoration  of  some  ancient  hero.  Foets, 
who  sung  the  praises  of  deceased  warriors,  at  the  tablas 
of  kings,  are  often  mentioned  by  Homer.  The  Scandi- 
natlans  had  their  eeolde;  the  Cteuls  and  Germans,  their 
bards;  the  savsges  of  America,  their  rode  verses;  and 
all  those  dUbrent  natioiu  had  their  **  youths  who  died 
to  be  by  poeU  song."  Baa  Manners  of  the  Germans^ 
s. 9^ note;  ends. 8^ note. 
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Tiberias,  4tfa  time  i  Dmsas,  his  son,  Sd  time. 
D.  Hateritts  Agrippa,  C.  Salpidns  Gmlha. 
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AMxmvA  pimiMd  her  Toyige  witbovt  inter- 

maakm»    V^thtT  the  rigour  of  the  winter, 

[A.  U.  a  773.  A.  D.  207.]  nor  the  rough  navi- 

pikm  in  that  teason  of  the  year,  could  alter  her 

ifiohilioe.  She  arriTed  at  the  island  of  Corcyra, 

•p^te  to  the  eoaet  of  Calabria.    At  that  place 

•te  irmained  a  few  daja,  to  appease  the  agita^ 

lint  of  a  mind  pierced  to  the  quick,  and  not  yet 

tM^t  in  the  fehool  of  affliction  to  submit  with 

patience.     The  news  of  her  airiTal  spreading 

ht  and  wide,  the  intimate  friends  of  the  family, 

tad  most  of  the  officers,  who  had  serf  ed  under 

Gemanieoi,  with  a  number  of  strangers  from 

(he  munkipal  towns,  some  to  pay  their  court, 

ethos,  earned  along  with  the  current,  pressed 

Cnwaid  in  crowds  to  the  city  of  Brundusium, 

the  aearest  and  most  conyenient  port    As  soon 

IS  the  leet  came  in  sight  of  the  harbour,  the 

ia-«oest,Uie  walls  of  the  city,  the  tops  of  houses, 

and  every  place  that  gave  even  a  distant  view, 

vne  crowded    with    spectators.     Compassion 

tteobbed  in  every  breast.    In  the  hurry  of  their 

te  cflM>tions,  men  knew  not  what  part  to  act ; 

■hould  they  receive  her  with  acclamations  f  or 

would  silenee  best  suit  the  occasion  ?    Nothing 

vu  settled.   The  fleet  entered  the  harbour,  not 

with  the  alacrity  usual  among  manners,  but 

with  a  slow  and  solemn  sound  of  the  oar,  im- 

presring  deeper  melancholy  on  every  heart 

Agrlppina  came  forth,  leading  two  of  her 
chUdien^  with  the  um  of  Germanicus  in  her 
hand,  and  her  eyes  steadfastly  fixed  upon  that 
psecious  object  A  general  groan  was  heard. 
Men  and  women,  relations  and  strangers,  all 
Joined  in  one  promiscuous  scene  of  sorrow, 
varied  only  by  the  contrast  between  the  attend- 
ants of  Agrlppina,  and  those  who  now  received 


the  fine  fanpieseion.  The  former  appeared  with 
a  laagidd  air ;  while  the  latter,  yielding  to  the 
seasatioa  of  the  moment,  broke  out  with  all  the 
of  recent  grief. 


1  thm  two  chUdrsn  of  Oennanlciis  probably  w«re, 
CUIgaU,  who,  according  to  Sostonhis,  accoiDpanled  his 
fisher  laio  the  east;  and  Julia,  who  was  born  In  tha  Isla 
•TLaeboa.  8m book IL s. SC 


n.  Tiberius  had  ordered  to  Brundusium  two 
prstorian  cohorts.  The  magistrates  of  Calabria, 
Apulia^  and  Campania,  had  it  in  command  to 
pay  every  mark  of  honour  to  the  memory  of  the 
emperor's  son.  The  urn  was  borne  o!i  the 
shoulders  of  the  centurions  and  tribunes,  pre- 
ceded by  the  colours,  not  displayed  with  military 
pomp,  but  drooping  in  disorder,  with  all  the 
negligence  of  grief.  The  fasces  were  inverted. 
In  the  colonies  through  which  they  passed,  the 
populace  in  mourning,  and  the  knights  in  tiieir 
purple  robes,  threw  into  the  (lames  rich  per- 
fumes,  spices,  and  garments,  with  other  funeral 
offerings,  according  to  the  ability  of  the  place. 
Even  from  distant  towns  the  people  came  in 
crowds  to  meet  the  procession  i  they  presented 
victims )  they  erected,  altars  to  the  gods  of  de- 
parted souls,  and  by  their  lamentations,  marked 
their  sense  of  the  public  calamity.  Drusus  ai^ 
vanced  as  far  as  Terraeina,  accompanied  by 
Claudius,  the  brother  of  Germanicus,  and  the 
children  >  of  the  deceased  prince  that  had  been 
left  at  Rome.  The  consuls,  Marcus  Valerius 
Messala,  and  Marcus  Aurelius  Cotta,  who  a 
little  before  had  entered  on  their  magistracy, 
with  the  whole  senate,  and  a  numerous  body  of 
citizens,  went  out  to  meet  the  melancholy  train. 
The  road  was  crowded  j  no  order  kept,  no  regu- 
lar procession}  they  walked,  and  wept,  as 
inclination  prompted.  Flattery  had  no  share  in 
the  business ;  where  the  court  rejoiced  in  secret, 
men  could  not  weep  themselves  into  favour. 
Tiberius  indeed  dissembled,  but  he  could  not 
deceive.  Through  the  thin  disguise  the  malig- 
nant heart  was  seen. 

in.  Neither  the  emperor  nor  his  mother  ap- 
peared in  public.  They  imagined,  perhaps,  that 
to  be  seen  in  a  state  of  affliction,  m^t  derogate 
from  their  dignity  i  or,  the  better  reason  was, 
that  a  number  of  prying  eyes  might  unmask  their 
inmost  sentiments.  It  does  not  appear,  either 
in  the  historians  of  the  time,  or  in  the  publk 


2  These  were  Nero  and  Dnisos,  Agrlppina  and  Dra 
sIlU.  BulitisnoiproNiblethatthetwodaQgfatBrsweai 
so  fitf  10  meat  their  lalher*s  fiineraL  ' 
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jonrnaLls,  that  Aiitonia.,^  the  mother  of  German- 
icus,  took  any  part  in  the  funeral  ceremony. 
Agrippina,  Drusus,  Claudius,  and  the  rest  >of 
the  prince's  relations,  are  registered  by  name : 
hut  of  Antonia  no  mention  is  made.  She  was 
probably  hindered  from  attending  by  want  of 
health,  or  the  sensibility  of  a  mother  might  be 
unequal  to  so  severe  a  trial.  To  speak  my  own 
opinion,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  nothing 
but  the  emperor  and  his  mother  could  restrain 
her  from  the  last  human  o£Bce  to  her  son.  If 
all  three  absented  themselves,  equal  affliction 
might  be  inferred;  and  the  uncle  and  grand- 
mother might  t>e  supposed  to  find  a  precedent  in 
the  conduct  of  the  mother. 

IV.  The  day  on  which  the  remains  of  Ger- 
manicus  were  deposited  in  the  tomb  of  Augustus 
was  remarkable  for  sorrow  in  various  shapes. 
A  deep  and  mournful  silence  prevailed,  as  if 
Rome  was  become  a  desert ;  uid  at  intervals  the 
general  groan  of  a  distracted  multitude  broke 
forth  at  onee.  The  streets  were  crowded ;  the 
Field  of  Mars  glittered  with  torches ;  the  soldiers 
were  under  arms;  the-  magistrates  appeared 
without  the  ensigns  of  their  authority  i  and  the 
people  stood  ranged  in  their  several  tribes.  All, 
with  one  voice,  despaired  of  the  commonwealth  ^ 
they  spoke  their  minds  without  reserve,  in  the 
anguish  of  their  hearts  forgetting  the  master  that 
reigned  over  them.  Nothing,  however,  touched 
Tiberius  so  near,  as  the  decided  afDection  of  the 
people  for  Agrippina,  who  was  styled  the  orna- 
ment of  her  country,  the  only  blood  of  Augustus, 
and  the  last  remaining  model  of  ancient  man- 
ners. With  hands  upraised,  the  people  invoked 
the  gods,  imploring  them  to  protect  the  children 
of  Germanictts  from  the  malice  of  pernicious 
enemies. 

y.  There  were  at  that  time  men  Of  reflection 
who  thought  the  whole  of  the  ceremony  short  of 
that  funeral  pomp  which  the  occasion  required. 
The  magnificence  displayed  in  honour  of  Drusus, 
the  father  of  Germanicus,  was  put  in  contrast  to 
Ihe  present  frugality.  <<  Augustus,  in  the  depth 
of  winter,  went  as  far  as  Ticinum  to  meet  the 
tudy ;  and,  never  quitting  it  afterwards,  entered 
the  city  in  the  public  pro^ssion.  The  bier  was 
decorated  with  the  images  of  the  Claudian  and 
the  Livian  families:  tears  were  shed  in  the 
foram;  a  funeral  oration  was  delivered  from 
the  rostrum;  and  every  honour,  as  well  of 
ancient  as  of  modem  invention,  was  offered  to 
the  memory  of  the  deceased.  How  different 
was  the  case  at  present !  Even  the  distinctions 
usually  granted  to  persons  of  illustrious  rank, 
were  refused  to  Germanieus.  *  The  body  was 
oommitted  to  the  funeral  pile  in  a  foreign  land ; 
that  was  an  act  of  necessity  %  but,  to  compensate 


1  For.  Um  character  of  Antonia,  eee  Supplement  to 
<nok  r.  8.  V;  and  see  the  Gaaealogicai  TaUe,  No.  41 


for  the  first  deficiency,  too  much  c< 
done.  One  day's  journey  was  all  tl 
performed.  The  uncle  did  not  so  ni 
the  city-gate.  Where  now  the  usag 
times  ?  Where  the  bed  on  which  t 
the  deceased  lay  in  state  ?  Where  1 
honour  of  departed  virtue  ?  Where 
panegyric,  and  the  tear  that  embaln 
If  real  tears  were  not  ready  to  gus 
least,  were  the  forms  of  grief  P  an 
decency  of  pretended  sorrow  ?" 

VI.  Tiberius  was  not  ignorant  of 
To  appease  the  murmurs  of  the  peO] 
a  proclamation,  in  which  it  was  obs 
eminent  men  had  at  various  times 
service  of  their  country,  though  i 
sincerely  lamented  as  Germanieus. 
shown  on  the  present  occasion,  did 
virtue  of  the  people,  and  the  impi 
but  grief  must  have  its  bounds, 
might  be  proper  in  private  familiei 
states,  would  ill  become  the  gi 
people  s  who  gave  laws  to  the  w( 
affliction  must  have  its  course.  Tl 
flows,  and  in  that  discharge  finds  i 
It  was  now  time  to  act  with  forti 
Cesar s  lost  an  on^  daughter;  j 
his  grandsons  prematurely  snatchi 
their  grief  was  inward  only.  T 
stroke  of  affliction  with  silent  dig 
authority  of  ancient  times  were  ] 
junctures  might  be  mentioned, 
Roman  people  saw,  with  tinshak 
the  loss  of  their  generals,  the  over 
armies,  and  the  destruction  of  the  nc 
Whatever  may  be  the  fate  of  nob! 
commonwealth  is  immortal.  L.4 
their  former  occupations ;  and,  sin 
lesian  games  were  near  at  hand, 
sions  of  the  season  assuage  the  ge 


2  The  RoxnaQs  called  themselves  th 
world,  and  wherever  their  legions  cou 
nations  owned  their  superioriij*  The  t 
to  Borne  bjPjrrhus  being  asked,  at  tl 
they  thought  of  the  Romans:  The  cit 
petfed  to  be  a  temple,  and  the  eenati 
kings.  FloruSt  lib.  i.  cap.  18.  Cicero,  1 
Bomo  sua,  calls  Ihe  Roman  people  the 
the  conquerors  and  commanders  of  i 
JtUyiUepopulut  est  donuntts  regitm^ 
psratvr  smnium  ffenUum. 

3  Julia  was  the  daughter  of  Julius  i 
Cornelia.   See  the  OenealogicU  Tabl« 

4  The  MegaUsian  games  were  so  cs 
Ocat  the  great  goddess,  or  magna  m 
celebrated  in  the  month  of  April,  and  1 
Oermanicas  died  in  the  preceding  mo 
The  grief  of  the  people  at  Rome  wa 
even  the  ShtumaUan  games,  vrhich  ' 
end  of  Decemljer,  could  not  put  a  si 
sorrow.  See  Suet  in  Calig.  s.  6.  T 
find  from  Tadttts,  continued  to  the  n 
lowing. 
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TIL  Tbe  Taettkm  (ram  public  butineM  wu  | 
■ow  eoodudcd.  Tb0  peopla  rttuned  to  their- 
wdiucy  fsnctioof ,  «m1  Drasui  set  out  for  the 
uaj  in  Illjrhcum.  At  Romey  in  the  mean- 
tinc,  tU  were  impetient  to  see  Piso  brought  to 
jutiee.  That  aq  offender  of  inch  magnitude 
ihonld  be  suffered  to  roam  at  large  through  the 
delightful  regioni  of  Ajia  and  Aehaia,  routed 
the  geaecal  indignation.  By  such  contumacy 
the  law  was  eluded,  and  the  evidence  was  grow- 
ing weaker  every  day.  The  fact  was,  Martina, 
thJt  Doiorious  dealer  in  poison,  whom  Seottus, 
as  has  been  aentioned,  ordered  to  be  conveyed 
to  Rome,  died  suddenly  at  Brundusium.  Poison 
was  said  Co  have  been  found  in  the  tangles  of 
htr  hair,  but  no  trace  of  suicide  appeared  on  any 
part  of  her  body. 

VUt  Piso,  taking  his  measures  in  time,  sent 
his  son  to  Rome  with  instructions  to  prepossess 
the  caperor  in  his  favour.    He  went  himself  to 
seeh  a  interview  with  Drusus ;  persuaded  that 
he  shoald  find  the  prince  not  so  much  ozaspe- 
fated  at  the  loss  of  a  brother,  as  pleased  with 
sa  etent  that  delivered  him  from  a  rivaL     The 
arrived  at  Rome.     Tiberius,  to  show  that 
was  prejudged,  gave  the  youth  a  gra- 
cious leceptioo ;  adding  the  presents  usually  be- 
stowed on  persons  of  rank  on  their  return  from 
the  provinces.     Drusus  saw  the  elder  Piso,  and 
frankly  told  him  that  if  what  was  rumoured 
ahfoad  appeased  to  he  founded  in  truth,  the  charge 
demanded  hie  keenest  resentment ;  but  he  rather 
hoped  to  find  the  whole  unsupported  by  proof, 
that  no  man  might  deserve  to  suffer  for  the  death 
«f  Gemasdcus.    This  answer  was  given  in  pub- 
lie  i  a0  private   audience  was  admitted.     The 
prinee,  it  was  generally  believed,  had  his  lesson 
from  Tiberias ;  it  being  improbable  that  a  young 
■an  of  a  free  and  open  disposition,  unhackney- 
ed in  the  ways  of  business,  could  have  acted 
with  that  guarded  r«eerve,  which  marked  the 
veteran  in  politics. 

IX.  Piso  crossed  the  gulf  of  Dalmatian  and, 
leaving  his  ships  at  Ancona,  went  forward  to 
Piccnam.  From  that  place  he  pursued  his  jour- 
ney on  the  Flaminian  road,  and  on  his  way  met 
a  legion  marrhing  from  Pannonia  to  Rome,  in 
order  to  proceed  from  thence  to  serve  in  Africa. 
This  incident  was  variously  canvassed  by  the 
peep4c.  A  cciminal,  it  was  said,  presumes  to 
join  the  soldiers  on  their  march,  and  even  way- 
lays them  at  their  quarters,  to  curry  favour  with 
his  nuUtaiy  friends.  Piso  heard  of  these  com- 
plaints, and,  to  avoid  suspicion,  or  because  it  is 
the  natore  of  guilt  to  be  always  wavering  and 
inesolnte,  at  Nami  he  embarked  on  the  Nar, 
and,  sailing  down  the  Tiber,  landed  on  the  Field 
of  Man,  near  the  tomb  of  the  Cwsars.  This 
was  another  cause  of  popular  discontent  i  in 


(  Kow  the  gulf  of  Vsnlce. 


open  day,  amidst  a  crowd  of  ipectaton,  he  and 
hu  wife  Plancina  made  their  appearance ;  the 
former  surrounded  by  a  tribe  of  clients,  and 
the  latter  by  a  train  of  female  attendants  i  all 
with  an  air  of  gaiety,  bold,  erect,  and  confident. 
Piso*s  house  overlooked  the  forum ;  preparations 
were  made  for  a  sumptuous  entertainment }  the 
scene  was  adorned  with  splendid  decorations  t 
and,  from  the  nature  of  the  situation,  nothing 
could  remain  a  secret  The  whole  was  exposed 
to  the  public  eye. 

X.  On  the  following  day  Fulcinius  Trio  ex- 
hibited an  accusation  before  the  consuls.  To 
this  proceeding  VitelUus  Veranius,  and  others, 
who  had  attended  Germanicus  into  Asia,  m^d^ 
strong  objections  $  hlleging,  that  Trio,  had  not  so 
much  as  a  colour  to  entitle  bin)  to  the  conduct 
of  the  prosecution.  As  to  themselves,  they  did 
not  mean  to  stand  forth  as  accusers }  but  they 
had  the  last  commands  of  Germanicus,  and  to 
the  facts  within  their  knowledge  intended  to 
appear  as  witnesses.  Trio  waived  his  preten- 
sions, but  still  chimed  a  right  to  prosecute  for 
former  misdemeanors.  That  liberty  was  allowed. 
Application  was  made  to  the  emperor,  that'  the 
cause  might  be  heard  before  himself.  The  re- 
quest was  perfectly  agreeable  to  the  accused 
party,  who  was  not  to  learn  that  the  senate  and 
the  people  were  prejudiced  agiinst  him.  Tibe- 
rius, he  knew,  was  firm  enough  to  resist  populai 
clamour  }  and,  in  coujunction  with  Li  via,  h  ul 
acted  an  underhand  part  in  the  business.  Besides 
this,  the  truth  he  thought  would  be  better  in- 
vestigated before  a  single  judge,  than  in  a  mixed 
assembly,  where  intrigue  and  party- violence  too 
often  prevailed.  Tiberius,  however,  saw  the 
importance  of  the  cause, and  Celt  the  imputations* 
thrown  out  agains*  himself.  To  avoid  a  situa- 
tion so  nice  and  difficult,  he  consented  to  hear, 
in  the  presence  of  a  few  select  friends,  the  heads 
of  the  charge,  with  the  answers  of  the  defend- 
ant I  and  then  referred  the  whole  to  the  consi- 
deration of  the  senate. 

XL  During  these  transactions,  Drusus  return- 
ed from  Illyricum.  For  the  captivity  of  Maro- 
bodous,  and  the  prosperous  evenU  of  the  preced- 
ing summer,  an  ovation  had  been  decreed  by  the 
senate  i  but  he  chose  to  postpone  that  honour, 
and  entered  the  city  as  a  private  man.  Piso 
moved  that  Titus  Amintius,  T.  Vinicius,  Aiin- 
ius  Gallus,  JEseminus  BCarcellus,  and  Sextns 
Pompeius,  might  be  assigned  as  advocates  to  de- 
fend his  cause.  Under  different  pretexts  they 
all  excused  themselves  i  and  in  their  room,Maiw 
cus  Lepidus,  Lucius  Piso,  and  Livineius  Regului, 
were  appointed.  The  whole  city  was  big  with 
expectation.  It  remained  to  be  seen  how  far 
the  friends  of  Germanicus  would  act  with  firm- 
ness s  what  resources  Piso  had  left ;  and  whether 

6  For  an  account  of  these  suspicions,  ese  Soeumloe 
In  Tib.  a.  n. 
K 
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Tiberius  would  tpeak  his  mind,  or  contiiiue,  as 
usual,  dark  and  impenetrable.  No  juncture  had 
ever  occurred  in  which  the  people  were  so  warm- 
ly interested ;  none,  when  in  private  discourse, 
men  made  such  bitter  reflections  j  and  none, 
when  suspicion  harboured  such  gloomy  appre- 
hensions. 

XII.  At  the  next  meeting  of  the  senate, 
Tiberius,  in  a  premeditated  speech,  explained 
hi3  sentiments.  **  Piso,"  he  observed,  **  had  been 
the  friend  and  chosen  lieutenant  of  Augustus) 
and  was  lately  named,  with  the  approbation  of 
the  senate,  to  assist  Germanicus  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  eastern  provinces.  Whether,  in 
that  station,  he  had  made  it  his  business,  by  ar- 
rogance and  a  contentious  spirit,  to  exasperate 
the  prince ;  whether  he  rejoiced  at  his  death ; 
and,  above  all,  whether  he  was  accessary  to  it ; 
were  questions  that  called  for  a  strict,  but  fair 
inquiry.  If  he,  who  was  only  second  in  com- 
mand, exceeded  the  limits'  of  his  commission, 
regardless  of  the  duty  which  he  owed  to  his  su- 
perior officer )  if  he  beheld  the  death  of  German- 
icus, and  the  loss  which  I  have  suflTered,  with 
unnatural,  with  fell  delight  {  from  that  moment 
h^  becomes  the  object  of  my  fixed  aversion.  I 
forbid  him  to  enter  my  palace;  he  is  my  own 
personal  enemy.  But  the  emperor  must  not  re- 
venge the  private  quarrels  of  Tiberius.  Should 
murder  be  brought  home  to  him,  a  crime  of  that 
magnitude,  which  in  the  case  of  the  meanest 
citizen  calls  aloud  for  vengeance,  is  not  to  be 
forgiven  :  it  will  be  yours,  conscript  fathers,  to 
administer  consolation  to  the  children  of  German- 
icus ;  it  will  be  yours  to  assuage  the  sorrows  of 
mn  afflicted  father,  and  a  grandmother  overwhelm- 
ed with  grief. 

**  In  the  course  of  the  inquiry,  it  will  be  ma- 
terial to  know  whether  Piso  endeavoured,  with 
ft  seditious  spirit,  to  incite  the  army  to  a  revolt. 
Did  be  try  by  sinister  arts  to  seduce  the  affec- 
tions of  the  soldiers  ?  Was  his  sword  drawn  to 
recover  possession  of  the  province  ?  Are  these 
things  true,  or  are  they  the  mere  suggestions  of 
the  prosecutors,  with  intent  to  aggravate  the 
charge  ?  Their  zeal,  it  must  be  owned,  has  been 
intemperate.  By  laying  the  body  naked  at  An- 
tioch,  and  exposing  it  to  public  view,  what  good 
end  could  be  answered  ?  Why  were  foreign  na- 
tions alarmed  with  a  report  of  poison,  when  the 
fact  is  still  problematical,  and  remains  to  be  tried ! 
I  lament  the  loss  of  my  son,  and  shall  ever  la- 
ment it :  but,  notwithstanding  all  my  feelings,  it 
ik  competent  to  the  defendant  to  repel  the  charge ; 
he  is  at  liberty  to  bring  forward  whatever  may 
tend  to  establish  his  innocence,  and  even  to  ar- 
raign the  conduct  of  Germanicus,  if  any  blame 
can  be  imputed  to  him.  It  is  not  for  me  to 
abridge  any  part  of  the  defence.  My  affections, 
it  is  true,  are  interwoven  with  the  cause :  but 
you  will  noty  for  that  reason,  take  imputations 
tot  guilty  nor  aUegations  for  conclusive  proof. 


And  since  either  the  ties  of  cons 
motives  of  friendship,  have  engage 
cates  to  patronize  the  party  accu: 
exert  their  zeal,  their  talents,  and  th 
In  the  same  manner  1  exhort  the 
let  them  act  with  the  same  con 
equal  ardour.  The  only  distincti< 
prerogative  of  the  prince  can  gp 
the  cause  shall  be  tried  in  this  c* 
in  the  forum;  in  the  presence  oi 
not  before  the  common  tribunals, 
else  let  the  forms  of  law  be  oba 
tears  of  Drusus,  and  my  own  affile 
eign  to  the  question :  let  no  man  rt 
terest ;  throw  it  out  of  the  case, 
from  your  mijpds  the  little  calumni 
glance  at  myself." 

XIII.  Two  days  were  allowed  1 
cutors  to  support  their  charge,  six  t( 
defence,  and  three  for  hearing  it 
Trio  began.  The  ground  he  took  ' 
rice  and  tyranny,  with  which  Pis 
himself,  during  his  admiuistratio 
This  was  starting  from  a  period 
Though  convicted  on  that  point,  tt 
might  still  repel  the  present  charge 
quitted,  he  might  be  guilty  of  hi^ 
Fulcinius  was  followed  by  Serveet 
and  Vitellius ;  all  three  exerting  ther 
equal  zeal,  but  the  latter  with  superi* 
The  points  insisted  upon  were—* 
incited  by  malice  to  Germanicus,  a 
ambitious  views,  diffused  a  spirit  of 
ness  through  the  Roman  army.  He  c 
soldiery,  and  suffered  the  allies  of 
plundered  with  impunity.  In  con 
those  pernicious  practices,  the  vile  ai 
hailed  him  father  or  thb  leoto: 
conduct  was  hostile  to  all  good  mei 
directly  to  the  friends  of  Germanic 
the  measure  of  his  iniquity,  he  had 
magic  arts,  and  the  prince  was  d< 
poison.  Piso  and  his  wife  Plancina  i 
to  have  assisted  in  superstitious  rite 
ous  sacrifices.  And  yet  the  prisor 
stop  there  ;  he  was  guilty  of  rebelli 
peared  in  arms  against  the  state ;  an 
could  be  brought  to  justice  as  a  citls 
conquered  as  an  enemy." 

XIV.  The  defence  in  every  article, 
which  related  to  the  crime  of  poison 
and  ineffectual.  The  charge  of  deb: 
soldiers  by  bribery,  the  rapacity  of  hi 
and  the  insults  offered  to  Germanicus, 
bom  facts,  and  could  not  be  denied, 
of  poisoning  seemed  to  be  sufficient!} 
It  was  left  on  weak  ground  by  the  m 
the  prosecution.  All  they  had  to  ui 
port  of  that  article,  was  a  bare  alle^ 
Piso,  at  an  entertainment  given  by  G 
being  placed  on  a  couch  above  the  ] 
contrived,  with    his    own   hands, 
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tbe  TietuAls.  An  attempt  of  the 
kind,  IB  the  midst  of  lervants  not  his  own,  un- 
do the  eye  of  niimt>en,  and  in  the  very  presence 
ef  <3enBaniciis,  seemed  improbable,  and  indeed 
absurd.  To  refute  it  altogether,  Piso  made  a 
Icttder  of  his  slaves  to  be  questioned  on  the  rack, 
deaunding,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  domestics 
of  G«nnanieas,  who  waited  that  day  at  table, 
should  undexgo  the  like  examination.  But  no- 
thing made  an  impression  on  the  judges.  For 
dUTerenl  reasoas  they  were  all  implacable ;  Ti- 
berhu,  on  aeconnt  of  the  war  levied  in  Syria ; 
the  senators,  horn  a  full  persuasion  that  treach- 
efj  had  a  band  m  the  death  of  Oermanicus.  A 
■lotion  was  made  for  the  production  of  sll  «]et* 
ters  written  to  the  criminal  by  Tiberius  and  Li- 
▼ia.  This  was  opposed  with  vehemence,  not 
only  by  Piso,  but  also  by  the  emperor.  The 
clainows  of  the  populace,  who  surrounded  the 
•cnate-bonse,  were  heard  within  doors.  The  cry 
was,  if  Piso  escaped  by  the  judgment  of  the 
fatben,  he  riiould  die  by  the  hands  of  the  peo- 
ple. They  had  already  seized  his  statues,  and, 
hi  their  fnry,  dragged  them  to  the  place  of  exe- 
eatioa  called  the  6emont9,i  with  intent  to  break 
them  Into  fragments.  By  order  of  Tfberina  they 
wen  rescued  out  of  their  hands.  Piso  was  con- 
veyed home  in  a  litter,  guarded  by  a  tribune  of 
the  pnetorian  bands ;  but  whether  that  officer  was 
sent  to  protect  him  from  the  populace,  or  to  see 
jostiee  executed,  was  left  to  conjecture  and 
vagoe  report. 

XV.  Plmncina,  no  less  than  her  husband,  was 
an  object  of  public  detestation  ;  but,  protected 
by  covrt  favour,  she  was  thought  to  be  out  of 
the  reach  of  her  enemies.  What  Tiberius  would 
do  was  uncertain.  While  she  supposed  herself 
iavolved  In  the  late  of  Piso,  without  a  gleam  of 
better  hope,  her  language  was  that  of  a  woman 
willing  to  share  all  chances  with  her  husband, 
sad,  if  he  was  doomed  to  fall,  determined  to 
perish  with  him.  Having,  in  the  meantime,  by 
the  interest  of  Livia,  obtained  her  pardon,  she 
b^gan  to  change  her  tone,  and  pursue  a  separate 
interest.  Finding  himself  thus  abandoned,  Piso 
despaired  of  his  cause.  Without  further  strug- 
gle, he  intended  to  resign  himself  to  his  fate ; 
bat«  by  the  advice  of  his  sons,  he  resumed  his 
courage,  and  once  more  appeared  before  the 
senate.  The  prosecution  was  renewed  with 
vigovr;  Che  fathers  spoke  in  terms  of  acrimony ; 
every  thing  was  adverse  t  and  the  prisoner  plainly 
saw  that  his  fate  was  decided.  In  this  distress, 
nothing  affected  him  so  deeply  as  the  behaviour 
of  Hberias,  who  sat  in  sullen  silence,  neither 
provoked  to  anger  nor  softened  by  compassion, 
with  his  usual  art,  stifling  every  emotion  of 


1  The  Gnunws  SedUt  were  a  flij^t  of  steps  at  the 
Maom  of  the  C^pholine  Hltl,  where  (he  bodies  of  male- 
fceaars  were  earposad,  and  then  dragged  by  a  hook  fixed 
la  the  ihioes,  and  throvn  into  the  Tiber. 


the  heart.  Piso  was  conducted  hack  to  hif 
house.  He  there  wrote  a  few  lines,  in  appear- 
ance preparing  his  defence  for  the  ensuing  day, 
and  having  sealed  the  paper,  delivered  it  to  one 
of  his  freedmen.  The  usual  attentions  to  his 
person  filled  up  his  time,  till,  at  a  late  hour  of 
the  night,  his  wife,  having  left  the  room,  he  or- 
dered the  door  to  be  made  fast.  <  In  the  morn- 
ing he  was  found  dead ;  his  throat  cut,  and  his 
sword  lying  near  him  on  the  ground. 

XVI.  I  remember  to  have  heard  from  men 
advanced  in  years,  that  a  bundle  of  papers,  not 
produced  at  the  trial,  was  often  seen  in  the  hands 
of  Piso,  containing,  as  his  friends  attested,  the 
letters  of  Tiberius,  full  of  instructions  hostile 
to  Germanicus.  These  documents  would  have 
transferred  the  guilt  to  the  emperor ;  but,  by  the 
delusive  promises  of  Sejanus,  they  were  all  sup- 
pressed. It  was  also  confidently  said  that  Piso 
did  not  lay  violent  hands  on  himself,  but  died  by 
the  stroke  of  an  assassin.  For  the  truth  of  these 
assertions  I  do  not  mean  to  be  answerable ;  I 
state  the  facts  as  I  heard  them  related  by  men 
with  whom  I  conversed  in  my  youth ;  and  the 
anecdotes  of  such  men  may  be  deemed  worthy 
of  attenticm. 

Tiberius  attended  the  next  meeting  of  the 
senate.  He  there  complained,  with  seeming 
anxiety,  that  the  death  of  Piso  was  intended  to 
reflect  dishonour  on  himself.  He  sent  for  the 
freedman,  who  had  received  the  paper  sealed  up, 
as  already  stated,  and  inquired  particularly  about 
his  master :  how  he  passed  the  last  of  his  days  ? 
and  what  happened  in  the  course  of  the  night  t 
The  man  answered  in  some  instances  with  cau- 
tion, and  in  others  off  his  guard.  The  emperor 
produced  Piso's  letter,  and  read  it  to  the  senate. 
It  was  nearly  in  the  following  words  t  **  Oppress- 
ed by  the  malice  of  my  enemies,  and  falling  un- 
der a  load  of  imputed  guilt,  without  a  friend  to 
espouse  the  truth,  or  shelter  innocence,  I  call  the 
immortal  gods  to  witness,  that  to  you,  Csssar,  I 
have,  through  life,  preserved  my  faith  inviolate. 
For  your  mother  I  have  ever  felt  the  sincerest 
veneration.  I  conjure  you  both  to  take  my  sons 
under  your  protection.  Cneius  Piso  is  innocent. 
Nothing  that  happened  in  Asia  can  be  imputed 
to  him,  since  he  remained,  during  the  whole  time, 
at  Rome.  His  brother  Marcus,  when  I  returned 
to  the  province  of  Syria,  was  strenuous  against 
the  measure.  Would  to  Heaven  that  I  ha4  yielded 
to  the  advice  of  a  young  man,  and  that  my 
Hthority  had  not  silenced  all  opposition.  For 
him  I  offer  up  my  fervent  prayers  ;  let  not  the 
errors  of  the  father  bring  down  ruin  on  the  son. 
If  in  the  course  of  five  and  forty  years  I  have 
been  devoted  to  your  service  i  if  Augustus  made 
me  his  colleague  in  the  consulship; 9  if  the  re- 
membrance of  our  early  friendship  can  now  avail : 


2  Piso  had  been  joint  consul  with  Augastua,  A.  U.  C 
731,  and  afUrwanSs  with  Tiberius,  A.  U.  C.  7C 
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^  mil  tboM  tiet  I  implore  yotsi  mercy  for  my 
unhappj  son.  It  ii  the  request  of  a  dying  father ; 
the  last  I  shall  ever  make."  He  made  no  men- 
tion of  Plancina. 

XVII.  Tiberius  declared  his  opinion,  that 
Marcus  Piso,  being  under  the  control  of  his 
father,!  ought  not  to  be  answerable  for  the  civil 
war.  He  mentioned  the  rqgard  due  to  an  illusf 
trious  house,  and  even  lamented  the  unhappy 
lot  of  the  deceased,  though  brought  upon  him 
by  nuscondnct  He  spoke  in  favour  of  Plancina, 
but  with  an  air  of  embarrassment,  conscious  of 
his  own  duplicity.  The  intercession  of  his 
mother  was  a  colour  for  the  part  he  acted ;  but 
thinking  men  were  by  no  means  satisfied.  On 
the  contrary,  their  hatred  of  Livia  was  more 
embittered  than  ever.  They  exclaimed  without 
reserve,  **  Shall  the  grandmother  admit  to  her 
presenoe  a  woman  stained  with  the  blood  of  her 
grandson  ?  Shall  she  converse  in  familiar  free- 
dom with  a  murderess  ?  Must  she  receive  to  her 
arms  an  abandoned  woman,  and  by  her  influence 
rescue  her  from  the  vengeance  of  the  senate  ? 
The  laws  protect  the  meanest  citizen  $  but  in  the 
case  of  Gexmanicus  they  have  lost  their  vigour. 
Vitellius  and  Veranius  poured  forth  their  elo- 
qiience  in  the  cause  of  a  prince  cut  off  by 
treachery,  while  the  emperor  and  his  mother 
side  with  Plancina.  That  pernicious  woman 
may  now  with, impunity  continue  her  trade  of 
poisoning;  she 'may  practise  her  detestable  arts 
on  the  life  of  Agrippina  and  her  children ;  she 
may  proceed  in  her  iniquity,  and,  with  the  blood 
of  an  illustrious,  but  unhappy  family,  glut  the 
rage  of  a  dissembling  uncle  and  a  worthless 
grandmother.**  For  two  days  together  Rome 
was  Amused  with  a  mock-trial  of  Plancina. 
Tiberius,  in  the  meantime,  exhorted  Piso's  sons 
to  stand  forth  in  defence  of  their  mother.  The 
charge  was  opened ;  the  witnesses  were  exa- 
mined, and  the  orators  spared  neither  zeal  nor 
eloquence  in  support  of  the  prosecution :  no  re- 
ply was  made;  the  wretched  condition  of  a 
helpless  woman  began  to  operate  on  the  feelings 
of  the  fathers,  and  prejudice  was  melted  into 
pity.  Aurelius  Cotta,  the  consul,  was  the  first 
that  gave  his  vote,  aocostling  to  a  settled  rule,s 


1  Tiberius  was  willing  to  make  the  apology  of  a 
ybung  man.  He  could  not  mean,  in  the  latitude  here 
laid  down,  that  the  aon  is  bound  io  all  cases  to  obey  the 
Cither*!  orders.  Quintllian  has  well  observed,  that  f|> 
rents  are  not  to  be  obeyed  In  every  thing.  To  receive 
benefits,  be  adds,  would  be  hifhly  dangerous,  if  by  obli- 
gatioDS  men  Were  bound  to  every  kind  of  service.  They 
would  iu  that  ca«e  be  In  the  worst  state  of  thraldom. 
NoH  omnia  pnutanrfa  porentibus.  Alioquin  nihil  et< 
permeiottua  aceaptia  ben^ieUsy  ai  in  omnem  noa  obUgant 
aarvUuUm.  See  OroUus  De  Jure  Belli  ac  Pacls,  lib.  ii. 
cap.  96. 

2  In  the  time  of  the  republic,  the  consul,  who  presided 
In  the  senate,  put  the  question  to  the  lathers  la  every 
debate ;  but  he  neither  called  qpon  his  coUea^e,  nor 
the  prctort.  nor  any  of  the  acting  magisiratei^    He  ad. 


whenever  the  question  waa  put  bj 
The  opinion  of  Cotta  was,  that 
Piso  should  be  razed  out  of  the  pu 
that  part  of  his  estate  should  be  cc 
the  rest  granted  to  Cneius  Piso,  u 
that  he  changed  the  family  name  \ 
brother  Mtircus,  divested  of   all  i 
should  be  condemned  to   basishi 
space  of  ten  years,  with  a  sum,  hoi 
thOQsand  great  sesterces   for   his 
deference  to  the  solicitations  of  \ 
proposed  to  grant  a  free  pardon  to 
.  XVIII.  This  sentence,  in  man; 
was  mitigated  by  Tiberius.      The 
he  said,  ought  not  to  be  abolished, 
Mark  Antony,  who  appeared  in  an 
country,  as  well  as  that  of   Julii 
who,  by  his  intrigues^  dishonoured 
Augustus,  subsisted  still  and  figur< 
man  annals.     Marcus  Piso  was  left 
of  his  civil  dignities  and  bis  fatli 
Avarice,  as  has  been  already  obser 
the  passion  of  Tiberius.     On  this 
disgrace  incurredby  the  partiality  sh 
cina,  softened  his  temper,  and  ra 
more  willing  to  extend  his  mercj 
Valerius  Messalinus  moved,  that  i 
tue  might  be  erected  in  the  temple 
avenger.     An  altar  to  vengeance  -v 
by  Cseclna  Severus.     Both  these  n 
overruled  by  the  emperor.      The 
which  he  argued  was,  thnt  public 
however  proper  in  enses  of    forei^ 
were  not  suited  to  the  present  jui 
mestic  calamityshonld  be  Inmented, 
as  possible,  consigned  to  oblivion. 

Messalinus  added  to  his  motion 
thanks  to  Tiberius  and  Livia,  to  An 
pina,  and  Dmsus,-for  their  zeal  in 
justice  the  enemies  of  Germanicus. 
of  Claudius  4  was  not  mentioned. 


dressed  himself  to  the  prince  of  the  senal 
elect,  and  after  them  to  the  members  of  c 
and  In  regular  succession  to  the  rest  of  th< 
reason  of  this  arrangement  seema  to  have 
that  the  magistrates,  if  they  toolc  the  lead 
too  much  influence  on  the  rest  of  the  affs 
the  change  of  government,  the  same  pract 
with  this  difference ;  if  the  emperir  attend 
in  the  senate,  he,  nf  course,  was  the  siipre r 
and  in  that  case  it  was  his  u>  c<>llect  ih 
lygan  with  the  consuls  actually  in  office,  a 
to  the  other  magistrates  acconling  t<^  theii 
Dissertation,  entitled, "  The  Roman  empci 
ate;"  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  df  Belles 
xxvil.  4to  edit. 

3  Julius  Anlonius  was  son  to  Antony 
He  was  f  tund  guilty  of  adultery  with  Julifl 
of  Augustus,  and  punished  with  death.    . 
iv.  s.  44. 

4  It  Is  unnecessary  to  repeat,  that  CIhu' 
ther  to  Germanicus.  He  was,  at  this  tin 
and  despised.  See  Suet,  in  Claud,  a  3;  an 
ment  to  book  v.  s.  24. 
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dMind  to  know  whether  that  omiMioo 
vst  iBteaded.  The  conteqaence  wu,  that  CUu- 
dios  was  icaeited  in  the  TOte.  Upon  an  occasion 
like  this,  it  is  impossible  not  to  pause  for  a 
Boneat,  to  make  a  reflection  that  naturally  rises 
ent  nf  tiie  snbjecL  When  we  review  what  has 
beea  doing  in  the  world,  is  it  not  evident,  that 
in  all  transactions,  whether  of  ancient  or  of 
modem  date,  some  strange  caprice  of  fortune 
tuns  all  hvman  wisdom  to  a  jest  ?  In  the  janc- 
tnre  bcCon  as,  Claudius  figured  so  little  on  the 
stage  oC  public  business,  that  there  was  scarce 
m  man  in  Bone,  who  did  not  seem,  by  the  voice 
of  fame  and  the  wishes  of  the  people,  designed 
for  the  sovereign  power,  rather  than  the  very 
person,  whom  fate,  in  that  instant,  cherished  in 
obeevrity,  ^  make  him,  at  a  future  period, 
■Meter  oi  the  Roman  world. 

XIIL  The  senate,  a  few  days  afterwards,  on 
the  motion  of  Tiberius,  granted  the  sacerdotal 
dignity  to  VitelUus,  Veranius,  and  Servsus. 
Fuleiniae  Trio  received  a  promise  of  the  empe- 
ror's favour  in  his  road  to  honours,  but  was,  at 
the  eame  time,  admooiriied  to  restrain  the  ardour 
of  his  genius,  lest,  by  overiieated  vehemence,  be 
might  max  his  eloquence.  In  this  manner  ended 
the  inquiry  concerning  the  death  of  Germanicus ; 
a  subject  which  has  been  variously  represented, 
net  only  by  men  of  that  day,  but  by  all  subse- 
quBBt  writers.  It  remains,  to  this  hour,  the 
problem  of  history.  A  cloud  for  eyer  hangs  over 
the  most  important  transactions,  while,  on  the, 
one  kaad,  credulity  adopts  for  fact  the  report  of 
the  day  i  and,  on  the  other,  politicians  warp  and 
disguise  the  truth:  between  both  parties  two 
different  accounts  go  down  from  age  to  age,  and 
pin  strength  with  posterity. 

Dmsus  thought  it  time  to  enjoy  the  honours 
of  %  psiblie  entry.  For  this  purpose  he  went 
out  of  the  city,  and,  having  assisted  at  the 
eerenony  of  the  auspices,  returned  with  the 
splendour  of  an  oeo^ion.  In  a  few  days  after  he 
loet  his  mother  Vipsania  :>  of  all  the  children 
of  Agrippa,  the  only  one  that  died  a  natural 
Tbe  rest  were  brought  to  a  tragic  end ; 
IS  is  well  known,  by  the  murderer's 
!|  and  others,  as  is  generally  believed,  by 
or  by  famine. 

XX.  In  the  same  year  Tacfarinas,  the  Nu- 
midian  chief,  whom  we  have  seen  defeated  by 
Camilltts  in  a  former  campaign,  once  more  com- 
menced hostilities  in  Afriin.  He  began  by  sudden 
incueions}  depending  for  his  safety  on  the 
rapidity  of  his  flight  Emboldened  by  success, 
he  attacked  several  towns  and  villages,  and  went 
off  enriched  with  plunder.  At  length,  at  a  place 
near  the  river  Pagida,*  he  hemmed  in  a  Roman 


S  Sba  fvtts  the  daughter  of  Agrippa,  married  to  Tibe- 
dWarced  from  htm.   See  Oenealogical  Table, 


C  See  the  Geographical  Table. 


cohort,  and  held  them  closely  besieged.  Deeriuf, 
a  gallant  and,experienced  officer,  who  command* 
ed  the  fort,  considered  the  blockade  as  a  disgrace 
to  the  Roman  arms.  Having  exhorted  his  men 
to  face  the  enemy  on  the  open  plain,  he  marched 
out,  and  formed  in  order  of  battle.  At  the  first 
onset  the  Barbarians  made  an  impression.  The 
cohort  gave  way.  Decrius  braved  every  danger. 
Amidst  a  volley  of  darts,  he  opposed  his  person 
to  stop  the  flight  of  his  men ;  he  called  aloud  to 
the  standard-bearers,  charging  them  not  to  incur 
the  shame  and  iqfamy  of  yielding  to  an  undisci- 
plined rabble,  a  vile  collection  of  runaways  and 
deserters.  His  efforts  were  ineffectual.  Covered 
with  wounds,  and  one  eye  pierced  through,  he 
still  persisted  with  tmdaunted  valour,  till  at  last, 
abandoned  by  his  troops,  he  died  bravely  sword 
in  hand. 

XXI.  Lucius  Apronius,  who  had  succeeded 
Camillus  as  proconsul  of  Africa,  received  the 
account  of  this  defeat  with  indignation.  The 
disgrace  of  the  Roman  arms  touched  him  more 
than  the  glory  that  accrued  to  the  Barbarians. 
He  resolved  to  expiate  the  infamy  by  a  dreadful 
punishment,  founded,  indeed,  upon  ancient  pre- 
cedent, and  recorded  in  history  {  but  in  modem 
times  fallen  into  disuse.  He  ordered  the  cohort, 
whose  behaviour  had  been  so  ignominious,  to  be 
decimated  :T  every  man  upon  whom  the  lot  fell, 
died  under  repeated  blows  of  the  cudgeL  The 
consequence  of  this  severity  was,  that  a  body 
of  five  hundred  veterans,  stationed  in  garrison 
at  Thala,>  maintained  their  post  against  the 
attempts  of  Tacfarinas,  and  eyen  routed  the 
troops  lately  flushed  with  victory.  In  this  action 
Rufus  Hetirius,  a  common  soldier,  obtained  the 
glory  of  saving  the  life  of  a  Roman  citizen.  He 
was  rewarded  by  Apronius  with  a  spear  and 
collar.  Tiberius  ordered  the  civic  crown  to  be 
added,  observing,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  pro- 
consul had  the  power  of  granting  that  reward  x 
yet  he  censured  the  omission  without  asperity, 
pleased  that  something  was  reserved  for  himielf. 

Tacfuinas,  finding  his  Numidians  tmwilling, 
after  their  defeat,  to  undertake  a  siege,  changed 
his  plan  of  operations.  He  chose  a  roving  kind 
of  war;  if  the  Romans  advanced,  quick  in 
retreat,  and,  as  soon  as  the  pursuit  was  over, 
wheeling  round  to  hang  upon  the  rear.  By  this 
desultory  mode  of  skirmishing,  the  wily  African 
baflled  and  fatigued  the  Roman  army,  till,  hav- 
ing ravaged  the  country  near  the  sea-coast,  and 


7  Appios  Claudius,  coosid  A.  V.  C.  3S9,  commanded  in 
the  war  against  ih^VdUei.  Ihe  soldiers,  regardless  of 
discipltne  and  subordination,  paid  no  respect  to  their 
ofllcera,  and,  In  consequence  of  their  contumacy,  suflbr* 
ed  a  defeat.  As  soon  as  they  returned  to  their  camp, 
Claudius  punished  the  ringleaders  with  death,  and 
decimated  the  rest  of  his  army.  Catera  multitudot  tvrtt 
dteimut  quuqutj  ad  mpplicium  UeU,  LIv.  lib.  11.  s.  69. 
See  also  Polyblus,  hotik  tL  cap.  X 

6  A  town  In  Numldk.  See  the  OeograpUcal  Table 
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loaded  his  men  with  booty,  he  wa$  obliged  to  pitch 
his  camp.  In  that  situation  Apronius  Caraianus, 
son  of  the  proconsul^  at  the  head  of  the  cavalry, 
the  auxiliary  cohorts,  and  a-body  of  light  infantry 
draughted  from  the  legionsj  gave  battle  to  the 
Numidian,  and,  having  gained  a  complete  vic- 
tory, obliged  him  to  fly  to  his  wilds  and  deserts. 
XXII.  At  Rome,  in'  the  meantime,  a  prose- 
cution was  carried  on  against  Lepida,i  a  woman 
of  illustrious  birth,  descended  from  the  JGmilian 
family,  and  great  granddaughter  both  to  Sylla 
and  Pompey.  She  was  married  to  Publius 
Quirinltts,  a  citizen  of  great  wealth,  far  ad- 
vanced in  years,  but  without  children  to  inherit 
his  estate.  The  wife  was  charged  with  an 
attempt  to  pass  a  supposititious  child  for  his 
Intimate  issue.  Other  articles  were  added; 
such  as  adultery,  dealing  in  poison,  and  consul- 
tations with  Chaldean  astrologers  concerning  the 
fate  of  the  imperial  family.  Her  brother,  Ma- 
nius  Lepidus,  undertook  her  defence.  Quirinius 
had  repudiated  her ;  and  yet,  after  his  divorce, 
attacked  her  with  implacable  resentment  This 
circumstance,  notwithstanding  tiie  guilt  and 
infamy  of  Lepida,  rendered  her  an  object  of 
compassion.  In  the  course  of  the  proceeding, 
the  real  sentiments  of  Tiberius  eluded  all  dis- 
covery. Fluctuating  between  opposite  passions, 
he  mixed  and  shifted  mercy  and  resentment  in 
such  quick  succession,  that  where  he  would  fix 
it  was  impossible  to  guess.  He  desired  that  the 
crime  of  violated  majesty  might  be  thrown  out 
of  the  case,  and,  in  a  short  time  after,  ordered 
Marcus  Servilius,  of  consular  rank,  and  the  rest 
of  the  witnesses,  to  prove  the  veiy  ^acts  over 
which  he  pretended  to  draw  a  veil.  He  removed 
the  slaves  of  Lepida,  who  had  been  placed  under 
a  military  guard,  to  the  custody  >  of  the  consuls  : 
nor  would  he  suffer  them  to  be  examined  under 
the  torture  upon  any  point  that  concerned  him- 
self or  his  family.  He  exempted  Drusus,  though 
consul  elect,  from  the  rule,  that  required  him  to 
give  the  first  vote.  This,  by  some,  was  con- 
sidered as  a  true  republican  principle,  that  the 
fathers  might  give  their  voices,  free  and  unin- 
fluenced by  the  example  of  the  prince.  Others 
called  it  a  stroke  of  subtle  cruelty  $  it  being  by 


1  Lepida's  ancestors  were  allied  to  the  fmilian  fun- 
l\j.  Fkustua  Syllm,  son  of  the  dictator,  waa  her  lather ; 
and  Pompeta,  daughter  of  Pompey  the  Great,  was  her 
mother.  Suetoniua  aajs,  Condemnatam  et  genenmtn- 
mamfaminam,  Lepidamy  in  gnUiam  Quirim*,  eonaula- 
ri$  prttdivitia  ct  orbi,  §«»'  dimiuam  earn  t  nuUrimoniOt 
pott  vigesimum  annum^  veruni  6Um  in  m  comparati 
arguebat.  LHe  of  Tiberius,  s.  49. 

3  There  were  at  Borne  four  dHTerent  wajs  of  detaining 
the  accused  in  custody :  viz.  the  common  jail ;  commit- 
ment to  a  miliury  guard ;  commitment  to  the  care  of  the 
consuls  or  other  magistrates,  in  their  own  houses,  which 
Sallust,  in  Catilina,  sect.  C  calls  Ubtraa  euMtodia$ ;  and 
lastly,  sureties  for  the  person*s  appearance,  which  Is 
what  we  call  being  oiU  upon  bail. 


no  means  probable,  that  Dni8us  wo 
to  speak  in  order  of  time,  if  a  sente 
demnation  had  not  been  already  fixe 

XXIIL  The  celebration  of  the  p 
suspended  the  trial  for  some  day 
i|iterval,  Lepida,  accompanied  by 
illustrious  women,  entered  the  the 
pathetic  strain  she  invoked  her  anc 
called  on  Pompey  in  his  own  tl 
monument  of  grandeur,)  and  addre: 
to  the  images  of  that  illustrious 
grief  made  an  impression;  tears  g 
the  eyes  of  the  people,  and,  indig 
succeeding,  bitter  execrations  were 
against  Quirinius ;  "  a  superannua 
sprung  from  a  mean  extraction,  to  w 
decline  of  life,  a  noble  dame,  former 
to  be  the  wife  of  Lucius  Csesar,  an< 
quence,  the  granddaughter  of  Auo 
joined  in  wedlock,  that  he,  good  i 
raise  heirs  to  his  estate."  Notwithsta 
clamours,  the  slaves  of  Lepida  wen 
question.  Their  evidence  amounted  i 
of  her  guilt ;  and,  on  the  motion  oi 
Blandas,  she  was  forbid  the  use  of  fire 
Even  Drusus  gave  his  assent,  thoug 
sentence  would  have  been  agreea 
wishes  of  a  considerable  number, 
terest  of  Scaurus,  her  former  husban 
a  daughter  by  her,  the  confiscation  < 
perty  was  remitted.  At  the  close  < 
ceedings,  Tiberius  inforaied  the  fath* 
had  examined  the  slaves  of  Quiriniu! 
evidence  left  him  no  room  to  doubt  < 
design  to  poison  her  husband. 

XXIV.  The  families  of  the  first  c 
at  Rome  began  to  feel,  wiih  regret, 
numbers  were  thinned  by  repeated  n 
The  Calpurnian  house  had  lately  suff 
loss  of  Piso,  and  the  .Smilian  was  i 
the  condemnation  of  Lepida.     In  ord 
some  amends,  Decius  Silanus  was 
the  Jimian  family.     The  particulars 
seem  to  merit  some  attention.     The 
gustus  was  variously  chequered :  he  w 
ful  against  his  country,  and  in  his  fi 
unhappy.     The  intrigues  of  his  dau 
granddaughter  embittered  his  days, 
them  both  to  depart  from  Rome,  an 
the  <  adulterers  with  death  or  banish 


3  The  Thtah-e  of  Pompey,  dedicated  A  ^ 
a  further  account  of  that  magnificent  stnict 
according  to  Pliny,  lib.  zxxv.  a  15,  of  li 
thousand  persons,  see  Annals,  book  x\r.  a. 

4  Julia  married  to  Agrippa,  and  their  da 
married  to  Lucius  JEmilius  Paulus.  Seeth 
cal  Table,  No.  46  and  63. 

6  Julius  Antonius,  for  his  adulterous  coti' 
Julia  the  daughter  of  Augustus,  was  put  to 
Silanus,  for  the  like  oftnce  wHh  Julia  the  ^ 
was  condemned  to  banishment  For  Julii 
see  Annals,  kiook  It.  s.  44. 
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^  eoaineree  natiinl  between  the  Rexes,  that 
enperor  gftve  the  name  of  sacrilege  and  vio- 
hied  majesty  s  and,  under  colour  of  this  new 
derice,  forgot  at  once  the  lenity  of  former  times, 
and  eTcn  the  laws  enacted  by  himself.  But  the 
tragic  iMne  that  befel  oflTenderf  of  this  kind, 
with  cither  memorable  events  of  that  period, 
shall  be  the  subject  of  a  distinct  history,  if, 
when  the  work  now  in  hand  is  finished,  my  life 
shall  be  protracted  in  health  and  vigour  for  a 
new  ondertaking.  , 

With  regard  to  Silanus,  who  had  a  criminal 
eonnection  with  the  granddaughter  of  Augustus ; 
his  olfoice  drew  upon  him  no  greater  vengeance, 
than  a  total  eztlnsion  from  the  friendship  of  the 
eraperar.  That  exclusion,  as  Silanus  understood 
it,  implied  a  smtence  of  banishment.  He  retired 
into  voluntary  exile,  and  never,  till  the  reign 
of  Tlberitts,  presumed  to  apply,  either  to  the 
prince  or  senate,  for  permission  to  return  to  his 
country.  For  the  favour  extended  to  him,  he 
was  indebted  to  the  weight  and  influence  of  his 
bioCher»  Marcus  Silanus,  who  added  to  his  high 
rank  the  fame  of  distinguished  eloquence.  Mar- 
cvs  prevailed  with  the  emperor,  and,  in  a  full 
meetfog  of  the  senate,  expressed  his  sense  of  the 
^ligation.  Tiberius  answered,  that  **  the  re- 
turn of  Deciua  Silanus,  after  a  long  absence,  was 
an  event  agreeable  to  all.  It  was,  however,  no 
Bore  than  his  legal  right  No  law  had  abridged 
feas  liberty  t  no  decree  of  the  senate  was  in  force 
aguBst  him.  And  yet  it  was  impossible  for 
the  prince  to  forget  the  wrongs  done  to  Augus- 
tus {  nor  could  the  return  of  Silanus  either  efface 
his  dime,  or  cancel  what  had  been  settled  by 
an  injured  emperor.*'  From  this  time,  Decios 
SQairan  lived  at  Rome,  a  private  citizen,  with- 
out honcrars  or  preferment. 

XXV.  The  next  care  of  the  senate  was  to 
soften  the  rigour  of  the  law  Papia  Poppea  'fi  a 
law  made  by  Augustus  in  the  decline  of  life, 
when  the  Julian  "f  institutions  were  found  inef- 
lectnaL  The  policy  was,  to  enforce,  by  addi- 
tional nactioos,  the  penalties  of  celibacy,  and 
ttcreby  increase  the  revenue.    Marriage,  how- 


g  The  law  Ptqda  Poppaa  derived  its  name  froin  the 
two  coosbIj  who  were  the  authors  of  it ;  namely,  Mar- 
cos PARra  Mutilna,  and  Quialus  PoPFiBus,  A.  U.  C. 
763,  the  nfadh  of  the  Christian  era.  Dio  observes  that 
ihe  two  conmls  had  neilher  wife  nor  children ;  and 
tar  ihei  raaaoa  a  law  which  imposed  penaliies  on 
celibacy,  and  rewarded  the  married  slate,  was  the 
moR  acceptable,  becanse  dtslnierested. 

7  in  the  time  of  the  republic,  laws  were  finally  passed 
by  iha  people,  who  were  asked,  Is  it  your  will  and 
«dcr  that  this  shall  be  a  lawl  The  question  was 
called  RooATio.  Cicero,  in  his  Oration  pro  Homo  nio, 
pvrs  the  fmn  of  words:  VelUU^  jubtotis,  Quiritest  ut 
M  T^Oio  aqua  el  ignig  hUerdtctuttur  1  This  being  the 
or  of  enacting  laws,  Rooatio  and  Lbz  became 
itenna.  Floms  uses  Rooatio  in  that  sense, 
ISh,  IIL  »  17.  Julhia  CsBsar  passed  several  laws  to 
poptdalioni  but  whhout  eilbct» 


ever,  was  not  brought  into  fashion.  To  be  with- 
out heirs*  was  still  considered  as  a  state  that 
gave  great  advantages.  Prosecutions  multiplied, 
and  numbers  were  every  day  drawn  into  danger. 
Informers  were  the  interpreters  of  justice ;  and 
chicane  and  malice  wrought  the  ruin  of  families. 
The  community  laboured,  at  first,  under  the  vices 
of  the  times,  and,  afterwards,  under  the  snares 
of  law.  From  this  reflection  if  we  here  go 
back  to  trace  the  origin  of  civil  institutions,  and 
the  progress  of  that  complex  system  which  has 
grown  up  to  harass  mankind,  the  digression  will 
not  be  incuri6us,  nor  altogether  foreign  to  our 
ptirpose. 

XXVI.  In  the  early  ages  of  the  world,*  men 
led  a  life  of  innocence  and  simplicity.  Free 
from  irregular  passions,  they  knew  no  corruption 
of  manners ;  and  .void  of  guilt,  they  had  no  need 
of  laws.  In  the  natural  emotions  of  the  heart 
they  found  incitements  to  virtue,  and  rewards 
were  uimecessary.  Having  no  inordinate  de* 
sires,  they  coveted  nothing,  and  pains  and  penal- 
ties were  unknown.  In  process  of  time,  when 
all  equality  was  overturned,  and,  in  the  place  of 
temi^rance  and  moderation,  ambition  and  vio- 
lence began  to  trample  on  the  rights  of  man  { 
then  monarchy  was  established,  in  several  na- 
tions unlimited,  absolute,  and  flourishing  at  this 
hour.  Some  states,  indeed,  in  their  first  forma- 
tion, or,  at  least,  soon  after  they  had  made  an 
experiment  of  kings,  preferred  a  government 
by  law  i  and  law,  in  its  origin,  was,  like  the 
manners  of  the  age,  plain  and  simple.  Of  the 
several  political  constitutions  known  in  the 
world,  that  of  Crete,  established  by  Minos  $  that 
of  Sparta,  by  Lycurgus ;  and  that  of  Athens, 
by  Solon,  have  been  chiefly  celebrated.  In  the 
latter,  however,  we  see  simplicity  giving  way  to 
complication  and  refinement  At  Rome,  the 
reign  of  Romulus  was  the  reign  of  despotism* 
His  will  was  the  law.  Numa  Pompilius  intro- 
duced the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  religion,  and, 
by  establishing  forms  of  worship,  strengthened 
the  civil  union.  Some  improvements  were 
added  by  Tullus  Hostilius,  and  some  by  Ancus 
Martins.  But  the  true  legislator  was  Serviua 
Tullitts ;  the  author  of  that  best  policy,  which 
made  even  kings  the  subjects  of  the  laws. 

XXVII.  After  the  expulsion  of  Tarquin,  the 


8  The  lujniry  of  the  tiroes  occasioned  so  much  ex- 
travagance tliat  men  did  not  choose  the  additional 
expense  of  rearing  children.  See  Manners  of  the 
Qermans,  s.  18.  note. 

9  It  may  be  made  a  question,  whether  a  period  of 
pure  simplicity  and  innocence  ever  existed.  Seneca 
expatiates  in  praise  of  those  times,  epIsL  xc.  and  the 
poets  hare  been  lavish  in  their  description  of  the 
golden  age ;  but  the  history  of  mankind  has  no  proofiiof 
the  fret.  An  ingenious  writer  says,  Who  were  those 
men  that  lived  in  so  much  innocence  1  The  first  man 
who  was  born  into  the  world,  killed  the  second.  Whan 
did  the  times  of  shnpUcity  begin  1 
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peopla,  to  secure  their  rights  from  powerful  fac- 
tion! in  the  senate,  and  to  prevent  the  effects  of 
civil  discord,  wer6  obliged  to  modify  the  consti- 
tution by  new  regulations.  With  this  view,  the 
decemvirs  were  created.  Those  magistrates,  by 
adopting  from  the  wisdom  of  other  nations  what 
appeared  worthy  of  selection,  framed  a  body  of 
laws,  entitled  the  Twelve  Tables.  All  sound 
legislation  ended  there.  It  is  true  that,  after 
that  time,  new  statutes  were  enacted ;  but,  if 
we  except  a  few,  suggested  by  the  vices  of  the 
times,  and  passed  on  the  spur  of  the  occasion, 
they  were,  for  the  most  part,  made  in  the  con- 
flict of  parties,  and  for  the  worst  of  purposes ; 
in  some  instances,  to  lay  open  to  ambition  the 
road  to  honours ;  in  others,  to  work  the  downfall 
of  illustrious  citizens:  and,  in  general,  with 
pernicious  motives.  Hence  the  Gracchi,!  and 
the  SatumiBi,  those  turbulent  demagogues }  and 
hence  the  violent  spirit  of  Drusus,^  that  famous 
partisan  of  the  senate,  who,  by  largesses  and  open 
bribery,  supported  the  claims  of  the  nobility,  and, 
by  specious  promises,  induced  the  allies  of  Rome 
to  espouse  his  cause,  deceiving  them  at  first,  and, 
between  the  senate  and  the  popular  leaders,  mak- 
ing them  in  the  end,  the  bubble  of  contending  Ac- 
tions. Hence  a  wild  variety  of  contradictory 
laws.  In  the  social  war,8  which  involved  all 
Italy,  and  the  civil  commotions  that  followed, 
new  ordinances  were  established,  but  with  the 
same  contentious  spirit,  till  at  length  Lucius 
Sylia^^  the  dictator,  by  repealing  several  laws, 
by  amending  others,  and  by  organizing  a  code  of 
his  own,  gave  a  check  to  the  rage  of  legislation. 
But  the  respite  was  but  short.  The  fiery  genius  of 
Lepidus  s  preferred  a  number  of  seditious  decrees, 
and  the  tribunes  •  of  the  people,  resuming  their 


1  The  two  Gracchi  were  leaders  of  the  popular  party 
In  opposition  to  the  senate  and  the  patrician  order. 
Tiberius  Oracchus  was  the  great  &ctious  demagogue, 
A.  U.  0.  <B1 ;  his  brother  Caius  adopted  the  same 
measures  A  U.  G.  633.  See  an  account  of  them,  Florus, 
lib.  ili.  cap.  14  and  16.  See  also  the  dialogue  con- 
cerning Eloquence,  s.  zviii.  note.  Apnleiua  Satuminus 
endeavoured  to  enforce  the  laws  of  the  Oracchi,  and  was 
killed  in  the  contention,  A  U.  G.  654.  See  Florua,  lib. 
lii.  cap.  16. 

%  M.  Ltvius  Dnuna  was  a  grand  eomipler  in  the 
name  of  the  senate.  He  carried  the  arts  of  bribery 
beyond  all  former  example.  He  died  A  U.  C.  663. 
Florus,  lib.  iii.  cap.  17. 

3  Florus  Gib.  iii.  cap.  la)  calls  this  the  Social  War; 
but  as  it  Involved  all  Tuly,  It  is  called  by  Tacitus  the 
Salie  War.  It  was  in  the  year  of  Borne  663.  The  civil 
war,  which  followed,  was  between  Marius  and  Sylla, 
A  U.  C.  666.   Florus,  lib.  ML  cap.  21. 

4  Sylla  usurped  the  authority  'of  dictator  A  XT.  G. 
672,  and  exercised  those  extraordinary  powers  till  the 
year  675.  Florus,  lib.  iii.  cap.  21  and  23.  He  then 
abdicated  the  dictatorship,  and  died  A  U.  C.  676^ 

6  Lepidos  was  for  abrogating  all  the  laws  of  Sylla. 
See  Florus,  lib.  ill.  s.  23. 

6  Syllasaw  that  the  tribunes  made  an  ill  use  of  their 
power,  and  therefore  reduced  those  magistrates  within 
due  bounds.  Fompey,  in  his  consulship,  A  U.  C.  e84| 


ancient  powers,  alarmed  the  state 
and  popular  commotions.  The  j 
was  no  longer  thought  of:  new  cl 
pearcd  in  the  great  scene  of  put 
and  new  statutes  were  eaacted. 
republic  vice  increased^  and  laws 
plied. 

XXVIII.  Pompey,  at  length,? 
consulship,  wa«  chosen  to  correct 
introduce  a  reformation  of  manners, 
dies  were  more  pernicious  than  the  j 
made  laws*  and  br^ke  them ;  he  ha 
arms,  and  by  force  of  arms  was  ru 
that  time,  during  a  period  of  twent 
rage  of  civil  discord  threw  every  tb 
iusion.  Justice  was  silent ;  the  ix 
corrupted  j  vice  triumphed  with  ic 
virtue  met  with  sure  destruction. 
Augustus,*  in  his  sixth  consulship, 
self  established  without  a  rival,  rep< 
passed  by  himself  during  the  triu 
gave  a  new  system,  useful  indeed 
tranquillity,  but  subversive  of  the  < 
fit  only  for  the  goYenment  of  one. 
of  slavery  were  closely  riveted,^  and 


re-established  the  tribunitian  power.    Sp 
act  Cicero  says  he  was  in  the  habit 
Pompey,  upon  all  occasions,  with  the  hit;; 
dation;  but,  with  regard  to  the  tribunit 
chose  to  be  silent.    He  was  not  willing  to 
measure,  and  to  approve  was  not  in  his 
peium  noatrum  eattru  rtbu9  omnibus  sei 
«?iM  Mumnusque  ^ero  laudibua.    De  tribu 
taceo;  nee  enim  reprehendere  libet,  nee  la 
Cicero  De  Legibus,  lib.  iii.  cap.  9.  The  tran 
follows,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  is  n< 
words  are  The  puMie  good  toao  no  long 
new  eharaetere  Ofpearod^  and  new  ftatuU 
The  original  says,  Jamque  non  mode  in 
in  eingulae  hominee  latet  gtuutionee.    1 
Ing  seems  to  be.  Laws  were  made,  not 
only,  but  also,  with  a  view  to  individuals, 
against  the  ^>iritand  positive  institution! 
republic.    Laws  respecting  particular 
called  Privilegiunif  from  priva  leXj  o 
which  was  forbidden,  says  Cicero,  De  L 
cap.  4.  l^F  the  Twelve  Tables ;  Pritilegia 
and  again.  In  the  Oration  pro  Domo  eua 
aaeratOj  veUmt  XII  ThftiiAs  tegee  priva 
irrogari ;  id  eet  enim  privilegium.    Cicc 
plicit  and  difllise  against  particular  laws 
individuals,  in  the  Oration  Pro  Shxtio 
were  not  unlike  the  ex  poet  facto  lawi 
attainder,  which  have  been  heard  of  in 
it  is  to  be  hoped  to  revive  no  more. 

7  Pompey's  third  consulship  was  A.  U. 
the  Christian  era  62.  One  of  his  rulci 
maglsirate  should  be  governor  of  a  |)r 
the  end  of  five  years  after  the  expiration 
and  then  he  took  upon  himself  the  goverr 
for  the  additional  term  of  five  years.   t>i<^ 

8  The  twenty  years  of  civil  distract! 
computed  from  the  death  of  Pompey,  i 
Augustus  was  consul  fur  the  sii:th  time, 
before  the  Christian  era  28. 

9  Inf  jrmers  were  encouraged,  by  the 
PcppaOf  to  hold  a  stria  watch  over  sue 
a  stais  of  celibacy. 
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mnwinted.  To  •zcite  and  ftnim&te  the  dili- 
iptnce  of  thow  new  officen,  the  law  Papia  Pop- 
pea  held  forth  rewarda.  By  that  law,  the  peo- 
ple, under  the  fiction  of  nnivenal  parent,  were 
declared  beira  to  the  vacant  pofseisions  of  lueh 
as  lived  in  celibacy,  regaidlesi  of  the  privile^a 
annexed  to  the  paternal  character.  To' enforce 
this  regnlation,  informers  were  encouraged.  The 
genius  of  those  men  knew  no  bounds :  they 
harassed  the  city  of  Rome,  and  stretched  their 
h&rpy-hands  all  over  Italy.  Wherever  they 
found  n  citizen,  they  found  a  man  to  be  pKio- 
dered.  Ifombcrs  were  ruined,  and  all  were 
ttrack  with  terror.  To  stop  the  progress  of  the 
raischjef,  Tiberius  ordered  a  set  of  commission- 
en,  to  be  drawn  by  lot;  five  of  consular  rank, 
five  pffslorians,  and  a  like  number  from  the 
body  of  the  senate.  Under  their  direction  the 
bw  wa$  explained  (  ensnaring  subtleties  were 
rtmoved ;  and  the  evil,  though  not  wholly  cured, 
was  palliated  for  the  present 

XXIX.  About  this  time  Nero,  the  eldest  son 
of  Gcnnamctts,  was  entering  on  the  state  of 
manhood.  Tiberius  recommended  him  to  the 
Cftvonr  of  the  senate,  adding  his  request,  that  the 
young  prince  might  be  excused  from  serving  the 
efiee  of  the  vigintivirute,io  with  leave,  five  years 
earlier  than  the  time  limited  by  law,  to  stand 
candidate  for  the  qusistorship.  As  a  precedent 
Cor  this  indulgence,  he  cited  the  example  of  Au- 
gvftoe,  f9ho  had  made  the  like  application  for 
bimself  and  his  brother  Drusus.  The  proposal 
was  a  naoekecy,  and  accordingly,  men  heard  it 
with  derison.  Even  in  the  reign  of  Augustus 
there  ^rcre,  in  all  probability,  numbers  who 
bcnghed  in  secret  at  the  new  way  of  commanding 
ky  petition.  The  artifice,  however,  was,  at  that 
time,  not  Impolitic;  the  grandeur  of  the  Caesars 
was  in  its  infancy,  and  the  forms  of  the  old 
icpnbUe  atUl  were  remembered.  With  regard  to 
the  reqveet  made  by  Tiberius,  it  may  be  observed, 
thai  the  relation  between  the  step-father  and  the 
sens  of  his  wife  did  not  create  so  tender  an  inter- 
est, as  the  natural  affection  of  a  grandfather  for 
his  grandson.  The  senate  not  only  granted  what 
was  asked,  but  added  a  seat  in  the  pontifical  col- 
lec*.  The  day  on  which  the  young  prince  made 
ftnt  appearance  in  the  forum,  was  distin- 
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Dfo  tnfimas  os,  that  whfle  Aogustus,  afi«r  all  his 
still  absent  from  Rome,  the  senate,  bj  a 
ieriMishad  a  new  magistracjr,  consisting  of 
,  to  evperiniead  the  poliee  and  good  government 
ci^.  Their  duty  was  divided  into  different  de- 
:  three  to  eh  In  judgment;  three  to  direct 
;  firar  to  superintend  the  public  ways ;  and 
la  aoch  causes  as  were  tried  by  the  cen- 
Tbo  oOce  was  cootinQed  bf  Augosuis,  and 
the  previous  stop  to  the  higher  magistracies. 
ttew  fiyf  entering  on  the  quwstorrt  ip  was  at  the  age 
;  coBMqaently  Nero,  the  eldest  son  of 
Blgfat  bsfhihis  career  of  honours  when 
of 


guished  by  a  largess  to  the  people,  who  saw  with 
pleasure  a  son  of  Germonicus  rising  to  the  state 
of  manhood.  His  marriage  with  Julia,!!  the 
daughter  of  Drusus,  was  soon  after  celebrated, 
and  diffused  a  general  satisfaction.  But  another 
match,  then  in  contemplation,  between  the  son  ^ 
of  Claudius  and  a  daughter  of  Sejanus,  wu 
received  by  the  people  with  every  mark  of  dis- 
content. Men  objected,  that  the  lustre  of  the 
imperial  family  would  be  tarnished,  and  the 
ambition  of  Sejanus,  already  suspected,  would, 
when  strengthened  by  that  connexion,  tower 
above  the  rank  of  a  citizen. 

XXX.  Towards  the  close  of  the  year  died 
two  men  of  distinguished  character,  namely,  Lu« 
cius  Volusius,  and  Sallnstius  Crispus.  The  for^ 
mer  was  of  an  ancient  family,  at  all  times  highly 
honoured,  though  never  raised  above  the  prsto- 
rian  rank.  The  deceased  was  the  first  of  his 
house  that  rose  to  the  consulship.  When  it  was 
afterwards  necessary  to  regulate  the  classes  of 
the  equestrian  order,  he  was,  for  that  purpose, 
advanced  to  the  dignity  of  censor.  In  the  course 
of  his  time  he  acciunulated  an  inunoderate  for- 
tune, and  laid  the  foundation  of  that  rank  and 
splendour,  in  which  his  family  flourished  after 
him. 

The  ancestors  of  Crispus  were  of  equestrian 
rank.!3  By  the  maternal  line,  he  was  grand- 
nephew  to  Caius  Sallustius,  the  accomplished 
Roman  historian.  Being  adopted  by  that  illus- 
trious writer,  he  assumed  the  family  name ;  and, 
though  the  road  to  honoars  lay  open  before  him, 
the  example  of  Maecenas  was  the  model  on  which 
he  formed  his  conduct.  Never  aspiring  to  the 
rank  of  senator,  he  liTed  in  a  degree  of  splen- 
dour that  eclipsed  the  consular  magistrates,  and 
even  the  commanders  of  armies,  who  had  triumph- 
ed for  their  victories.  The  austerity  of  ancient 
manners  was  not  to  his  taste.  In  his  appirel  and 
equipage  he  was  gay  and  costly  j  in  his  style  of 
living  fond  of  elegance,  and  even  of  luxury. 
Uniting  in  his  character  opposite  qualities,  he 
was  at  once  a  man  of  pleasure,  and  a  statesman 
of  consummate  ability.  The  vigour  of  his  mind, 
though  often  relaxed  in  indolence,  was  such  as 
qualified  him  for  the  most  arduous  afi&irs.  When 
occasion  called,  he  returned  to  business  with 
an  elastic  spring,  that  showed  he  gained  new 


11  Drusus,  the  son  of  Tiberius.  He  married  LiviOf 
otherwise  LiviUa^  the  daughter  of  Drusus,  who  was 
brother  to  Tiberius.  See  the  Gsnealogfcal  Table,  No. 
70  and  71. 

12  Claudius,  af  erwards  emperor,  was  brother  to  Qtj' 
manicufl.  He  had  a  son  named  Drusus,  who  died  very 
young.  The  intended  marriage  never  took  place.  See 
the  Oenealngical  Table,  No.  103. 

13  Salluotttts  Crispus,  the  minister  privy  to  the  death 
of  Agrlppa  Posthumus,  has  been  alreadj  mentioned.  An- 
nals, book  i.  s.  fi.  His  gardens,  and  oth^r  articles  of 
luxury,  are  described  by  Pliny,  lib.  vU.  s.  16;  and  lib. 
zzxiv.  a  2. 
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stren^  from  inactivity.  While  Maecenas  lived 
and  flourished,  Crispus  acted  the  second  charac- 
ter. Succeeding  afterwards  to  that  minister,  he 
took  the  lead  in  the  cabinet,  the  first  in  favour, 
and  in  all  secret  transactions,  the  confiden- 
tial manager.  Agrippa  Posthumus  was  cut  off 
under  his  direction.  In  the  decline  of  life  he 
retained  the  appearance  of  power,  without  the 
reality ;  a  reverse  of  fortune  which  had  been  felt 
by  Maecenas,  and  which,  by  some  fatality,  is  the 
usual  end  of  all  who  bask  in  the  sunshine  of  a 
court  Between  the  prince  and  his  favourite, 
weariness  and  satiety  succeed  to  the  ardour  of 
aflTeotion,  and  both  begin  to  wean  themselves 
from  each  other  ;  the  prince,  when  the  power  of 
giving  is  exhausted  ;  and  the  minister,  when 
avarice  has  no  more  to  crave. 

XXXI.  The  year,  [A.  U.  C.  774.  A.  D.  21.] 
which  we  are  now  to  open,  stands  distinguished 
by  the  joint  consulship  of  the  father  and  the  son ; 
Tiberius,  for  the  fourth  time,  and  Drusus,  the 
second.  It  is  true  that,  two  years  before,  Ger- 
manicus  shared  the  same  honour ;  but  their  union 
was  not  founded  in  sincerity  and  mutual  esteem. 
Throughout  that  year  Tiberius  beheld  his  col- 
league with  a  malignant  eye.  The  tie  of  affin- 
ity between  them  was  not  so  close  as  the  pre- 
sent Tiberius  had  scarce  entered  on  the  office 
in  conjunction  with  Drusus,  when,  pretending  to 
recruit  his  health,  he  removed  into  Campania, 
perhaps  eveii  then  meditating  that  long  retreat, 
which  was  afterwards  his  plan  of  life :  perhaps, 
intending  to  give  Drusus  the  honour  of  discharg- 
ing the  consular  functions,  without  the  assist- 
ance of  his.  father.  An  incident  soon  occurred,  in 
itself  of  little  moment,  but  by  the  heat  of  parties 
it  kindled  to  a  flame,  and  afforded  to  the  young 
consul  an  opportunity  to  gain  the  popular  esteem. 
A  complaint  was  maude  to  the  senate  by  Domitius 
Corbulo,  formerly  one  of  the  praetcts,  stating 
that  Lucius  Sylla,  a  youth  of  illustrious  rank, 
had  refused,  in  a  late  show  of  gladiators,  to  give 
place  to  his  superior  in  point  of  years.  The 
grave  and  elderly  were  on  the  side  of  Corbulo. 
They  saw  the  rights  of  age  infringed,  and  the 
example  of  ancient  manners  treated  with  con- 
tempt. Mamercus  Scaurus  and  Lucius  Arrun- 
tius  undertook  the  defence  of  Sylla,  and  with 
the  rest  of  his  relations  formed  a  party  in  his 
favour.  A  yrarm  debate  ensued.  The  practice 
of  good  times  was  stated,  and  several  decrees, 
enforcing  the  reverence  due  to  age,  were  cited 
as  decisive  authority.  Drusus,  by  a  qualifj'ing 
speech,  allayed  the  ferment.  Corbulo  declared 
himself  satisfied  with  the  apology  made  by  Mam- 
ercus Scaurus,  who  was  uncle  as  well  as  father- 
in-law^  to  Sylla,  and,  besides,  the  most  eloquent 


1  For  more  of  Mamercus  Scaurus,  a  man  famous  far 
his  talents  at  the  bar,  but  detested  for  his  vicious  course 
of  life,  we  AnnalSi  book  vi.  s.  39. 


brator  of  his  time.  That  business 
amicably  settled,  the  state  of  the  ] 
was  made  the  subject  of  debate  by  tli 
bulo.  The  highways,  he  said,  we 
condition  throughout  Italy,  negle 
where,  and  in  some  places  impassab 
puted  the  mischief  to  the  fraudulent 
contractors,  and  the  inattention  of 
trates.  He  was  desired  to  superinte 
ness ;  but  the  advantage,  whatever 
accrued  to  the  public,  did  not  con 
the  ruin  of  individuals,  who  suffei 
reputation  and  fortune,  by  the  harsh 
Corbulo,  and  the  confiscation  of  the 

XXXII.  In  a  short  time  after, 
received  despatches  from  Tiberius, 
gence  that  Africa  was  again  alarme 
cursions  of  Tacfarinas.  The  occas 
peror  said,  required  a  proconsul 
talents,  and  vigour  equal  to  the  fatij 
but  the  choice  was  left  to  the  jud«; 
fathers.  Sextus  Pompeius  seized  t! 
nity  to  launch  out  in  a  bitter  invei 
Marcus  Lepidus,  whom  he  styled, 
of  courage,  destitute  of  fortune,  a  di 
ancestors,  and  by  no  means  fit  to  1 
with  the  government  of  Asia,3  whi 
fallen  to  his  lot  The  senate  was  < 
opinion.  What  was  called  want 
according  to  them,  was  mildness  of 
his  indigence  was  a  misfortune,  no 
nor  could  it  be  deemed  a  fair  objccti 
who,  in  narrow  circumstances,  si 
dignity  of  his  ancestors,  and  lived  ii 
poverty,  with  an  unblemished  ch; 
was,  therefore,  declared  proconsul  o 
choice  of  a  governor  to  comnnand  in 
by  a  decree,  reserved  for  the  dec 
emperor. 

XXXIII.  In  the  course  of  the  d 
tion  was  made  by  Caecina  Severus, 
ertiors  of  provinces  should  be  no  Ic 
panied  by  their  wives.  He  prefaci 
ness  with  repeated  declarations,  tl 
him  and  his  wife,  who  had  brou 
children,  the  truest  harmony  subs  is 
the  law,  which  he  now  proposed,  hi 
the  rule  of  his  own  conduct ;  in  son 
a  series  of  forty  years,  during  whicl 
served  as  many  campaigns,  his  wifi 
mained  in  Italy.  « It  was  with  g* 
he  said,  "  that  in  former  times,  i 


2  It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  A\ 
reserved  some  provinces  fjr  his  own  rni 
signed  the  rest  to  the  senate.  Asia  and 
the  number  assigned  to  the  fathers,  aut! 
considered  as  consular  governments.  ' 
discharged  the  office  of  consul,  were  ni 
prjvincc  of  each  was  decided  by  lot.  Tha 
was  waived  in  sudden  emergencies,  and  a 
I  sent  without  any  form  of  election  or  ball 
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aeitlier  allowed  to  risit  the  allies  of  Rome,  nor 
to  have  nay  intercourse  witU  foreign  nations. 
The  softer  sex  brought  many  inconveniences ; 
in  times  of  peace  they  were  prone  to  luxury, 
aad  in  war,  easily  alarmed.  A  female  train,  in 
the  march  of  a  Roman  army,  presented  an  image 
of  savage  manners:  it  had  the  appearance  of 
Barbarians  going  to  battle. 

**  That  women  are  by  nature  feeble,  and  soon 
overcome  by  hardship,  was  not  the  only  objec- 
tion: other  qualities  entered  into  the  female 
character,  such  as  pride,  revenge,  and  cruelty, 
and  ambitioa.  The  love  of  power  is  the  pre- 
diMninant  passion  of  the  sex,  and  in  the  exercise 
of  it  they  know  no  bounds.  They  appear  in  the 
ranks;  they  march  with  the  troops;  and  they 
entice  the  centurions  to  their  party.  We  have 
seen,  in  a  late  instance,  a  woman  3  reviewing 
the  cohorts,  and  directing  the  exercise  of  the 
icfioBs.  Have  we  forgot,  that  as  often  as  rapa- 
city and  extortion  have  been  laid  to  the  account 
of  Che  husband,  the  wife  has  proved  the  principal 
offender?  She  no  sooner  enters  the  province, 
tfaiB  her  party  is  formed.  The  unprincipled 
attend  to  pay  their  homage.  She  becomes  a 
politician ;  she  takes  the  lead  in  business,  and 
girvs  a  separate  audience.  The  husband  and 
the  wife  appear  in  public  with  their  distinct 
tnia  of  attendants.  Two  *  tribunals  are  estab- 
Uabed,  and  the  female  edict,  dictated  by  caprice 
and  tyranny,  is  sure  to  be  obeyed.  By  the  Op- 
(aans  and  other  laws,  the  wife  was  formerly 
restrained  within  due  bounds;  at  present,  all 
decoram  is  laid  aside ;  women  give  the  law  in 
bsailiesf  they  preside  in  the  tribunals  of  justice, 
sad  aspire  to  be  commanders  in  chief." 

XXXIV.  To  this  speech  a  small  number 
assented ;  the  rest  received  it  with  a  murmur  of 
disapfwobation.  The  business,  they  said,  was 
Bot  in  form  before  the  fathers,  and  a  question 
of  that  importance  ought  not  to  be  drawn  into 
debate  by  a  self-created  censor  like  Cftcina.  His 
argument  was  answered  by  Valerius  Messalinus ; 
a  oian  who  derived  from  his  father  Me8sala,s 
the  celebrated  orator,  no  inconsiderable  share  of 
eloqaence.  **  The  rigour,"  he  said,  "  of  ancient 
manners  has  taken  a  milder  tone.  The  enemy 
is  not  at  the  gates  of  Rome,  and  the  provinces 
have  no  hostile  intentions.     In  favour  of  the 


3  FUa.*i!ia,  the  wile  of  Piso. 

4  The  tribonal  where  the  consuls  sat  in  Judgment  was 
t^leil  Prvioriimi. 

»  C«fttsOppiu«,  tribune  of  the  people  A.  U.  C.  541.  was 
tie  uah^  of  •  Uw  by  which  the  women  were  laid  under 
■e^eral  resuicUons  ita  the  articles  of  drcaa  and  othei; 
fTptman.  That  Uw  was  repealed,  notwithstandinf  the 
mrenma  e^istru  of  Cato  the  censor,  A.  IT.  C.  559.  See 
liTff  ltt>.  zxxiv.  a.  39.  But  still  it  was  thought  necessary 
dM>  the  (nnale  sex  should  be  held  within  due  bounds, 
sad  other  sumptuary  laws  were  enacted. 

C  For  Conrtnos  Mess&la,  who  flourished  in  the  time 
cf  Aagaana,  see  iha  IHalogue  concerning  Oratory,  s.  112, 


tender  sex  some  concessions  ought  to  be  made, 
especially  since  it  is  now  known  by  experience 
that  the  wife,  so  far  from  being  a  burden  to  the 
province,  is  scarcely  felt  in  the  private  economy 
of  the  -husband.  She  is  no  more  than  a  sharer 
in  his  splendour  and^  dignity.  In  time  of  peace 
what  danger  from  her  presence  ?  War,  indeed, 
calls  for  vigour;  and  men  should  go  unencum- 
bered to  the  field.  When  the  campaign  is  over, 
where  can  the  general  so  well  repose  from  toil 
and  labour  as  in  the  bosom  of  a  wife,  whos^ 
tenderness  relieves  his  pain, and  sweetens  every 
care  ?  But  women,  it  has  been  said,  are  prone  to 
avarice  and  ambition :  what  shall  be  said  of  the 
magistrates  ?  Have  they  been  always  free  from 
irregular  passions  ?  and  if  not,  will  it  follow 
that  men  are  to  be  no  longer  trusted  with  the 
administration  of  the  provinces  ?  We  are,  told, 
that  the  vices  of  the  wife  have  their  influence 
on  the  manners  of  the  husband  :  and  is  it  there- 
fore true,  that  in  a  life  of  celibacy  we  are  sure 
of  finding  unblemished  honour  f 

"  The  Oppian  laws  were  formerly  deemed  ex- 
pedient :  the  policy  of  the  times  required  them  { 
but  the  manners  have  varied  since,  and  with  the 
manners  the  law  has  been  modified.  We  strive 
in  vain,  under  borrowed  terms,  to  hide  our  own 
defects :  the  truth  is,  if  the  wife  exceeds  the 
bounds  of  the  female  character,  the  blame  falls 
on  the  husband.  In  two  or  three  instances  we 
may  have  seen  that  the  men  were  weak  and  too 
luxurious :  and  shall  we  for  that  reason  take 
from  the  commander  of  armies  the  most  endear- 
ing comforts  of  marriage,  the  mutual  joy  in 
prosperity,  and,  in  affliction,  the  balm  that  heals 
his  sorow  f  By  the  restraint  now  proposed,  the 
weaker  sex  will  be  left  in  a  state  of  destitution, 
the  sport  of  their  own  caprice,  and  a  prey  to  the 
passions  of  the  profligate  seducer.  The  presence 
of  the  husbapd  h  scarce  sufficient  to  guard  the 
sanctity  pf  the  marriage-bed :  what  must  be  the 
consequence,  if  they  are  separated,  and,  as  it 
were,  divorced  for  a  number  of  years  ?  In  that , 
interval,^  the  nuptial  union  may  be  obliterated 
from  the  mind.  Let  us,  if  we  can,  prevent 
disorder  in  the  provinces ;  but  let  us  not  forget 
the  manners  of  the  capital." 

In  this  debate  Drusus  delivered  his  senti- 
ments. He  touched  upon  the  subject  of  his  own 
marriage,  and  added,  that  the  princes  of  the 
imperial  house  were  liable  to  the  frequent 
necessity  of  visiting  distant  provinces.  How 
often  did  it  happen  that  Augustus  made  a  pro- 
gress in  the  west,  and  in  the  east,  accompanied 
by  Li  via  his  wife  !  As  to  himself,  he  had  com« 
manded  in  Illyricum,  and  was  ready,  if  the  state 
required  it,  to  serve  in  any  part  of  the  empire  $ 
but  he  should  serve  with  regret,  if  he  was  to  be 
torn  from  an  affectionate  wife,?  the   faithful 


7  He  was  married  to  LWla,  the  sister  of  OermanfcoSL 
See  the  Genealogical  Table,  No.  71. 
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mother  of  all  his  children.  In  consequence  of 
these  reasonings,  Cccins*s  motion  fell  to  the 
ground. 

XXXV.  The  senate  at  their  next  meeting 
recelred  letters  from  Tiberius,  in  which,  after 
complaining  obliquely  that  the  burden  of  all 
public  business  was  thrown  on  himself,  he 
named  Manius  Lepidus  and  Junius  Blesus  for 
the  pmconsulship  of  Africa ;  leaving  the  choice 
of  one  of  them  to  the  determination  of  the 
fathers.  Both  were  heard:  Lepidus,  with  a 
degree  of  earnestness,  desired  to  be  excused^ 
alleging  the  infirmities .  of  his  constitution,  and 
thjS  care  due  to  his  children,  who,  except  a 
daughter  then  fit  for  the  married  state,  were  all 
of  tender  years.  Lepidus  had  still  a  better  reason, 
but  he  chose  to  suppress  it :  it  was,  nevertheless, 
well  understood  that  Blaesus  was  uncle  to  Seja- 
nu9,  and  of  course  had  the  prevailing  influence. 
BlsBsus  in  his  turn  declined  the  office,  but  with 
affected  coyness.  Flattery  knew  on  which  side 
its  interest  lay ;  and,  by  consequence,  the  slaves 
of  power  knew  how  to  conquer  such  feeble 
reluctance.     BIksus  was  of  course  appointed. 

XXXVL  A  publiic  grievance,  which  had  long 
been  felt  with  secret  discontent,  was  soon  after 
brought  before  the  fathers.  A  licentious  spirit 
of  defamation  prevailed  at  Rome,  and  reigned 
without  control.  The  vile  and  profligate  launched 
out  with  virulence  against  the  best  members  of 
society,  and  the  statues  of  the  Cesars  were  a 
sanctuary,  where  the  assassind  of  every  honest 
name  found  protection.  The  freedmen,  and 
even  the  slaves,  poured  out  a  torrent  of  abuse ; 
and,  after  lifting  their  hands  against  their 
patrons,  or  their  masters,  resorted  to  the  same 
asylum,  where  they  grew  more  formidable  in 
their  insolence.  Caius  Cestius,  a  member  of  the 
senate,  complained  of  this  enormity ;  "  Princes,** 
he  said,  **  represented  the  gods  {  but  the  gods 
lent  a  favourable  ear  to  none  but  the  just. 
Neither  the  capitol  nor  the  temples  were  places 
of  refuge,  where  guilt  might  find  a  shelter,  and 
even  encouragement.  In  a  late  prosecution 
Annia  Rufilla  was  found  guilty  of  manifest 
fraud ;  and  if  such  a  woman  might  with  impu- 
nity, in  the  forum,  and  even  in  the  portal  of  the 
senate,  insult  him  with  opprobrious  language, 
and  even  with  menaces ;  if  such  contxuiacy  were 
permitted,  and  the  emperor's  statue  gave  a  sanc- 
tion to  evil  practices,  insomuch  that  he  could 
obtain  no  redress ;  all  good  order  was  at  an  end, 
and  the  laws  were  no  better  than  a  dead  letter.** 
Others  spoke  to  the  same  effect.  Facts  still  more 
atrocious  were  stated,  and,  with  one  voice,  the 
whole  assembly  called  on  Drusus  for  exemplary 
punishment.  Rufilla  was  cited  to  appear ;  and, 
being  convicted,  the  fathers  ordered  her  to  be 
imprisoned  in  the  common  jail. 

XXXVII.  Confidius  ^uus  and  Caelius  Cur- 
sor, two  Roman  knights,  who  had  preferred  a 
false  charge  of  violated  majesty  against  Magius 
Cedlianus,  then  one  of  the  prtttors,  were  for 


that  offence  condemned,  at  the  desir 
From  this  act  of  Justice,  as  well  as 
against  Rufilla,  Drusus  derived  no 
of  popularity.  Men  were  willing  i 
by  residing  at  Rome,  and  by  mia 
meetings,  he  made  some  atonement 
and  sullen  spirit  of  his  father.  1 
passions  of  a  young  man  were  ea: 
Let  him,  said  the  people,  indulge 
pleasure ;  let  him  pass  his  day  ii 
public  spectacles,  and  his  night  in  s 
rather  than  live  sequestered  fn 
without  a  joy  to  cheer  him,  in  ] 
and  the  gloom  of  solitude  brood 
cares,  and  thinking  only  to  engend 

XXXVIII.  The  ruin  of  emii 
had  not  yet  appeased  the  rage  of 
his  crew  of  informers.  An  ac( 
preferred  by  Ancharius  Priscus  a^ 
Cordus,  proconsul  of  Crete,  for  p< 
violated  majesty.  The  last  artich 
time,  the  burden  of  every  prosc< 
tistius  Vetus,  a  man  of  the  first  c( 
Macedonia,^  had  been  accused  of 
acquitted.  This  gave  umbrage  to 
censured  the  judges,  and  ordered 
tried  on  thjS  usual  charge  of  viol 
He  represented  him  as  a  man  o 
spirit,  and  an  accomplice  with  R 
the  time  when  that  Barbarian,  I 
nephew  Cotys  to  death,  was  on  thi 
with  Rome.  Vetus  fell  a  sacrii 
interdicted  from  fire  and  water, 
tional  sentence,  that  he  should  I 
some  island  not  contiguous  either 
or  Thrace. 

Since  the  partition  of  the  lattei 
tween  Rhsemetalces  and  the  soni 
whom  Trebellienus  Rufus  was  a] 
dian,  that  country  continued  in  a  s 
and  hostility  to  Rome.  The  peo| 
minds  exasperated,  the  grievance 
the  natives,  and,  having  no  prospc 
accused  Trebellienus  no  less  than 
In  the  same  juncture  the  Ceelalet; 
sieans,  Dians,  and  other  adjacent 
general  revolt,  had  recourse  to 
took  the  field  under  their  own  res 
men  of  no  consideration,  and  all  1 
ness   and  incapacity  reduced   to 


1  Plinj  the  younger,  in  his  panegyri< 
Trajan,  saya  ihat  neither  the  laws  ena 
sulship  of  VoconiuB,  nor  the  Julian  li 
much  to  enrich  the  exchequer  of  the 
public  treasury,  as  the  charge  of  \U.>h 
often  the  only  charge  against  those  wh 
every  crime.  LoevpUtabant  et  Jiacun 
tarn  Voconitt  tt  Juiia  Uge$f  quam  majt 
ei  unicum  crinun  eorwm  yui  rrtrntne  i 
in  Paneg.  a.  42. 

2  It  is  probable  that  AntisUus  was  a 
who  had  aettled  in  Macedonia, and  thei 
of  the  first  consequence. 
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Henee  bo  concerted  pltn,  no  spirit  of 
By  one  party  the  country  wai  laid 
«iete{  another  passed  over  Mount  Hsmus, 
with  a  design  to  draw  distant  nations  into  their 
confederacy ;  while  the  most  namerous  and  best 
disdpliaed  troops  sat  down  before  PhilippopoUs, 
(a  city  fonnded  by  Philip  of  Macedon),and  there 
held  Rhnnetacles  closely  besieged. 

XXXIX.  On  the  first  intelligence  of  his  re- 
TjIiyPubUus  Velleius,'  who  commanded  an  army 
in  the  aeighboorhood,  sent  a  detachment  of  horse 
and  light  infantry  in  pursuit  of  the  insurgents, 
who  spread  themselves  over  the  country,  cither 
with  a  view  to  plunder,  or  to  reinforce  their 
o  ambers.  He  himself  marched  in  force  to 
raise  the  siege.  He  was  successful  in  every 
Qoarter :  tht  freebooters  were  put  to  the  sword ; 
and  dissensions  breaking  out  among  the  besiegers, 
Hhewitalces  made  a  sally  in  the  moment  when 
the  Roman  army  came  up  to  his  relief.  The 
Barbarians  alumdoned  the  place.  Of  these 
events,  however  prosperous,  there  is  no  room 
to  speak  in  the  pomp  of  military  language :  a 
rabble  of  savages  without  discipline,  and  almost 
vithoot  weapons,  cannot  be  called  an  army ; 
aor  was  that  a  battle,  where  the  enemy  was 
cat  to  pieces,  without  the  effusion  of  Roman 
blood. 

XL.  In  the  course  of  the  same  year  a  rebellion 
broke  out  among  the  cities  of  Gaul,  occasioned 
by  the  load  of  debt  that  oppressed  the  common 
people.  The  principal  leaders  of  the  revolt  were 
/aliuB  Flonis  and  Julius  Sacrovir ;  the  former  a 
■an  of  weight  among  the  Treviii,  and  the  lat- 
ter among  the  JEduans.  They  were  both  of 
illttstiious  birth.  Their  ancestors  had  deserved 
well  of  the  Romans,  and,  for  their  services,  re- 
ceived the  freedom  of  the  city,  at  a  time  when 
that  privilege  was  rare,  and  the  reward  of  merit 
«aly.  By  these  incendiaries  secret  meetings 
were  held  t  the  fierce  and  daring  were  drawn 
into  the  league  together  with  such  as  lan- 
guished in  poverty,  or,  being  conscious  of  their 
crimes,  had  nothing  left  but  to  grow  desperate 
in  guilt.  Florus  undertook  to  kindle  the  flame 
of  rebellion  hi  Belgia  {  and  Sacrovir  to  rouse  the 
netghtwaring  Gauls.  The  plan  thus  settled,  they 
caballed  in  private,  held  frequent  meetings,  and 
left  no  topic  untouched  that  could  inflame  the 
minds  of  the  people.  **  Tributes,"  they  said, 
"  were  levied  with  unabatlng  rigour ;  usurious  in- 
terest oppressed  the  poor,  and  their  haughty  maa- 
ten  continued  to  lord  it  over  them  with  pride 
and  arrogance.  By  the  murder  of  Germanicus, 
disaffection  wat  diffused  among  the  legions,  and 
the  opportunity  to  strike  the  blow  for  liberty 
r  arrived.  Reflect  on  the  numbers  we 
bring  Into  the  field  i  remember  the  impover- 


3  SooM  of  the  commentators  win  have  the  person 
hm  nmtloDed  «» be  Vellelai  Paterculua  the  hlitorian ; 
b«  the  fiirimen  Posum  seems  to  denote  a  diflerent 


ished  state  of  Italy.  At  Rome  every  warlike 
principle  is  feztlnguished.  The  strength  of  their 
armies  is  mouldered  away.  They  have  no  na- 
tional strength,  but  depend  altogether  on  foreign 
nations  to  fight  their  battles." 

XLI.  A  general  spirit  of  revolt  prevailed  in 
every  part  of  Gaul.   Scarce  a  city  was  free  from 
commotion.     The  flame  blazed  out  amotag  the 
Andecavians  and  the  people  of  Tours ;  but  by 
the  diligence  of  Acilius  Aviola,4  who  marched 
from  Lyons  at  the  head  of  a  cohort,  the  insur- 
gents in  the  former  province  were  reduced  to 
obedience.    The  same  commander  with  a  legion- 
ary force,  detached  by  Visellius  Varro,  from  the 
Lower  Germany,  marched  into  the  territory  of 
Tours,  and  quelled  the  insurrection.     In  this 
expedition  some  of  the  principal  chiefs  in  Gaul 
joined  the  Roman  army,  not  with  zeal  for  the 
cause,  but  pretending  friendship,  in  order,  with 
surer  effect,  to  be  traitor*  in  the  end.     Even 
Sacrovir  fought  with  the  Romans :  he  was  seen 
in  the  heat  of  action  with  his  head  uncovered, 
in  order,  as  he  gave  out,  to  signalize  his  courage 
and  fidelity)  but  in  truth,  as  was  afterwards 
collected  from  the  prisoners,  to  avoid  being  aimed 
at  by  the  darts  of  his  countrymen.     An  account 
of  these  disturbances  was  transmitted  to  Tibe- 
rius.    He  doubted  the  intelligence,  and  by  his 
indecision  prolonged  the  vrar. 
.   XLII.  Julius  Florus,  in  the  meantime,  con- 
tinued to  exert  his  most  vigorous  efforts.     A 
regiment  of  horse,  raised  formerly  among  the 
Treviri,  but  trained  to  the  Roman  discipline, 
happened  to  be  quartered  at  Treves.     He  tam- 
pered with  those  troops,  in  hopes  of  beginning 
the  war  by  a  general  massacre  of  the  Roman 
merchants.     A  small  number  listened  to  his  ad- 
vice, but  the  rest  continued  in  their  duty.   Flo- 
rus was  followed  by  a  rabble  of  debtors,  and  a 
number  of  his  own  dependants.    He  marched 
towards  the  forest  of  Arden,s  but  was  inter- 
cepted by  the  legione  detached  by  Tisellius  and 
CaiuB  SUius  from  the  two  armies  on  the  Rhine. 
A  party  of  those  troops  was  ordered  forward 
under  the  command  of  Julius  Indus,  a  native  of 
Treves,  who  was  then  at  variance  with  Florus, 
and,  for  that  reason,  burned  with  impatience  to 
encounter  his  enemy.     He  gave  battle  to  the 
rebels,  and  over  an  ill-appointed  and  undiscip- 
lined   multitude   gained    a  complete  victory* 
Florus  lay  for  some  time  concealed  in  lurking- 
places  ;  but  at  length  finding  himself  unable  to 
elude  the  search  of  the  Roman   soldiers,  and 
seeing  the  defiles  and  passes  guarded  on  every 
side,  he  died  by  his  own  sword.     The  people  of 
Treves,  after  this  event,  returned  to  their  duty. 


4  Being  thought  dead,  some  jears  afterwards,  and 
laid  on  his  funeral  pile,  he  waked  fitrni  his  lelharsyt 
but,  for  want  of  assistance  was  consumed  in  the  flames. 
Pltny,  lib.  Til.  a  63.   Valerius  Mazinms,  lib.  1.  cap.  a 

6  See  the  Oeographical  Tsble. 
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XLni.  The  JEduan  commotions  were  not  so 
easily  quelled.  The  state  was  rich  and  power- 
ful, and  the  force  necessary  to  subdue  the  insur- 
rection lay  at  a  considerable  distance.  Sacrovir 
strained  every  nerve  to  support  his  cause.  He 
seized  the  city  of  Augustodunum,  the  capital  of 
the  i¥2duans,  and  took  into  his  custody  the  flower 
of  the  young  nobility,  who  resorted  thither  from 
all  parts  of  Gaul,  as  to  a  school  of  science  and 
liberal  education.  By  detaining  those  pledges, 
he  hoped  to  attach  to  his  interest  tl^eir  parents 
and  relations.  He  supplied  the  young  men 
with  ahns,  which  had  been  prepared  with  se- 
crecy by  his  directions.  His  numbers  amounti&d 
to  less  than  forty  thousand,  a  fifth  part  of  which 
were  armed  after  the  manner  of  the  legions ; 
the  rest  carried  hunting-poles,  knives,  and  other 
instruments  of  the  chase.  He  had,  besides, 
pressed  into  his  service  a  body  of  slaves  reared 
up  to  the  trade  of  gladiators,  and,  according  to 
the  custom  of  the  country,  clad  with  an  entire 
plate  of  iron.  In  the  language  of  Gaul  they 
were  called  CRUFXjJ.ABiAsrs.  Their  armour 
was  impenetrable  to  the  stroke  of  the  enemy, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  rendered  the  men  too  un- 
wieldy for  the  attack.  The  adjoining,  provinces 
had  not  taken  up  arms ;  but  a  number  of  indi- 
viduals caught  the  infection,  and  joined  the  rebel 
army.  Sacrovir  gained  a  further  advantage  from 
the  jealousies  subsisting  between  the  Roman 
generals.i  Each  claimed  to  himself  the  conduct 
of  the  war ;  and  the  dispute  continued  till  Varro, 
finding  himself  impaired  by  age,  gave  up  the 
point  to  Silius,  who  was  then  in  the  vigour  of 
his  days. 

XIiIV.  Meanwhile  a  report  prevailed  at  Rome, 
that  not  only  the  ^duans  and  the  Treviri,  but 
several  other  cities  of  Gaul,  to  the  number  of 
sixty-four,  had  thrown  off  the  yo^e.  Germany, 
it  was  added,  had  joined  the  league ;  and  Spain 
was  wavering.  The  rumour,  as  usually  hap- 
pens, was  magnified  by  the  credulity  of  the 
populace.  Good  men  felt  for  their  country :  the 
greater  part,  detesting  the  present  system,  and 
wishing  for  nothing  so  much  as  a  change,  en- 
joyed the  confusion,  and  triumphed  in  the  com- 
mon danger.  Invective  did  not  spare  Tiberius. 
**  In  a  difficult  and  alarming  crisis,  he  was  busy 
in  settling  the  forms  of  some  new  prosecution. 
Did  he  mean  to  proceed  by  way  of  information 
against  Julius  Sacrovir  ?  Was  that  chieftain  to 
be  accused  of  violated  majesty  ?  The  revolt 
plainly  showed  that  there  still  existed  men  of 
undaunted  valour,  who  were  resolved,  at  the 
point  of  the  sword,  to  defy  his  letters  written  in 
blood  to  the  senate ;  and  war,  with  all  its  dan- 
gers, was  preferable  to  a  sanguinary  peace,  under 
a  despotic  tyrant."  Amidst  these  murmurs  of 
discontent,  Tiberius  appeared  with  an  unruffled 


1  Visellius  Varro  cominanded  on  the  Lower  Rhine, 
and  Caius  Siliiu  on  the  Upper. 


temper,  never  once  changing  his  lo 
of  abode,  or  his  habits  of  life.     Is 
cribed  to  magnanimity }  or  did  he  kn 
intelligence,  that  the  whole  was  ei 
magnified  beyond  the  truth  ? 

XLV.  Silius,  in  the  meantime, 
before  him  a  body  of  auxiliaries,  m 
head  of  two  legions  into  the  ten 
Sequanians,  a  people  at  the  extrerr 
bordering  on  the  iEduans,  and  cor 
the  war.  He  laid  waste  the  count 
ceeded,  by  rapid  marches,  to  Au 
Nothing  could  equal  the  ardour  of 
the  standard-bearers  with  emulatioi 
proof  of  their  alacrity;  the  comi 
declared,  with  one  voice,  that  the; 
repose ;  the  night  ought  not  to  be  1 
let  them  but  see  the  enemy,  they  as! 
victory  was  sure  to  follow.  At  th 
twelve  miles  from  Augustodunum, 
peared  in  force.  His  line  of  battl* 
on  the  open  plain.  The  gladiators 
armour,  were  stationed  in'  the  cer 
horts  in  the  two  wings,  and  his  hali 
titude  in  the  rear.  He  was  himi 
on  a  superb  horse,  attended  by  t 
chiefs.  He  rode  through  the  ranki 
his  men :  he  called  to  mind  the  g 
ancestors ,9  their  brave  exploits  ags 
mans,  and  the  eternal  honour  of  i 
the  cause  of  liberty.  A  defeat,  h< 
bring  with  it  infamy,  and  chains,  a 

XL  VI.  The  speech  was  short, 
diers  heard  it  without  emotion, 
advanced  in  regular  order.     A  bai 
emits,  lately  levied  in  the  towns  oi 
not  sustain  a  sight  so  terrible.    Th 
eyes  and  ears  were  lost  in  confus 


2  The  Gauls,  under  the  conduct  of  Br 
the  city  of  Rome,  A  U.  C.  d&4 ;  before 
era  390.  LIvy,  lib.  v.  s.  35.  They  f.ms;\ 
thirty  battles  with  Julius  Caesar.  Broti 
on  this  passage,  is  at  great  pains  to  retri 
ihe  ancient  Gauls,  who  have  been  in  I: 
much  neglected,  and  indeed  consigned 
the  irruption  of  the  Fbanks.  But  the  i 
were  a  great  and  powerful  nation,  whil 
Tarquiniiis  Friscus,  was  yet  in  its  infani 
the  name  of  Pranks  has  been  adopte 
irymen,  yet  the  nature  of  the  first  inha 
been  extinguished.  The  Gallic  mind,  th* 
and  the  Gallic  manners,  have  been  tn 
age  to  age,  insomuch,  that  what  Julius 
the  people  almost  two  thousand  years 
this  hour.  So  far  Brotier.  Those  wli 
researches  into  remote  antiquity,  and,  n 
smith  somewhere  expressed  it,  who  lovi 
chase  when  the  dews  of  the  morning  hav 
will  find  in  Brotier's  Tacitus,  vol.  i.  piv 
an  elaborate  history  of  the  ancient  Gaiils 
in  the  history  of  those  tMrbarous  times 
be  found  to  equal  the  carnage,  blood, 
which  have  lately  disgraced  their  dcs 
excited  the  horror  and  indignation  of  a] 
be  made  a  question. 
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tottant  Tictoiy  was  alimdj  anticipated.  To 
txJwrt  tbcffi  was  uimecessary,  yet  Sillas  thought 
{iroper  to  inflame  their  ardour.  '*  The  disgrace," 
be  laid,  **  would  be  great,  if  the  Tictorious  le- 
ciuu,  who  had  conquered  in  Germany,  were 
DOW  to  consider  the  Gauls  as  an  equal  enemy. 
The  rebels  of  Tours  have  been  chastised  by  a 
uncle  cohort;  a  detachment  of  the  cavalry 
crushed  the  insurgents  at  Treves;  and  a  handful 
of  this  Tery  army  gave  the  Sequanians  a  total 
orerthrow.  The  ^Uluans  are  now  before  you ; 
not  an  amy,  but  an  effeminate  race,  abounding 
in  wealth,  and  enervated  by  luxury.  Charge 
with  vakmr,  and  to  pursue  the  runaways  will 
be  your  coly  trouble.*'  This  speech  was  re- 
ceived with  a  general  shout  The  rebels  were 
«->oo  bemined  in  by  the  cavalry:  the  front  of 
their  line  gave  way  at  the  first  onset  of  the 
inCintxy,  and  the  wings  were  put  to  flight.  The 
sun  in  iron  armour  still  kept  their  ranks.  No 
impression  could  be  made  by  swords  and  jave- 
Ubj.  The  Romans  had  recourse  to  their  hatchets 
tad  pickaxes.  With  these,  as  if  battering  a  wall, 
Uiey  feU  upon  the  enormous  load,  and  crushed 
both  men  and  armour.  Some  attacked  with 
clabi  and  pitchforks.  The  unwieldy  and  de- 
fenceless enemy  lay  on  the  ground,  an  inani- 
mate mass,  without  an  effort  to  rise.  Sacrovir 
threw  himself  into  the  town  of  Augustodunum, 
b«t  in  a  short  time,  fearing  to  be  given  up  a 
pnsoner,  withdrew,  with  his  most  faithful  ad- 
bcfents,  to  n  villa  in  the  neighbourhood,  where 
he  pat  an  end  to  his  life.  His  follower^,  having 
fint  Mt  fire  to  the  place,  turned  their  swords 
KUBst  themselves,  and  perished  in  one  general 
euaage. 

XLVn.  Tiberius,  at  length,  thought  fit  to 
aiite  to  the  eenate  on  the  subject  of  these  com- 
notkms.  In  one  and  the  same  letter  he  gave 
an  mount  of  the  war  begun  and  ended.  He 
ficidier  magnified  nor  disguised  the  truth,  but  in 
plain  terms  ascribed  the  whole  success  to  the 
valoor  of  his  officers,  and  the  wisdom  of  his 
eooBcils.  Wby  he  did  not  go  in  person,  or  send 
his  son  JivaxoB^  the  same  letter  explained  his 
reasons :  **  The  extent  and  majesty  of  the  empire 
chimed  his  utmost  care.  It  was  not  for  the 
dignity  of  the  prince,  on  the  revolt  of  one  or  two 
cities,  to  relinquish  the  seat  of  government 
But  now,  since  he  could  not  be  supposed  to  be 
ander  any  kind  of  alarm,  it  was  his  intention  to 
thow  hxinself  to  the  provinces,  in  order,  by  his 
presence,  to  allay  the  ferment,  and  restore  the 
pablic  tranquillity."  Vows  for  his  return,  and 
lulcmn  festivals,  with  other  usual  ceremonies, 
vere  decreed  by  the  senate.  Dolabella,  intend- 
ing to  display  his  genius  in  the  trade  of  flattery, 
nicceeded  so  far  as  to  show  his  meanness  and 
abfordity.  He  proposed  that  the  emperor,  on 
hit  retom  txvm.  Campania,  should  enter  the 
city  with  the  splendour  of  an  ovation.  This 
oeeasioned  a  letter  to  the  senate  from  Tiberius, 
vhcKiB  b«  observed,  **that  after  conquering 


fierce  and  warlike  nations,  and  having  in  his 
youth  received  and  declined  triumphal  honours, 
he  was  not  such  a  novice  to  glory  as  to  desire, 
in  the  evening  of  his  days,  the  vain  parade  of  a 
public  entry,  for  an  excursion  that  was  little 
more  than  a  party  of  pleasure  to  the  suburbs  of 
Rome." 

XL VIII.  About  this  time  Tiberius  wrote  to 
the  senate,  requesting  that  a  public  funeral 
might  be  decreed  to  Sulpicius  Quirinius  ;3  a  man 
no  way  related  to  the  ancient  patrician  family 
of  the  Sulpicii.  He  was  bom  at  Lanuvium,  a 
municipal  town:  he  distinguished  himself  by 
his  military  services,  had  considerable  talents 
for  business,  and  was  raised  by  Augustus  to  the 
honour  of  the  consulship.  Having  afterwards 
stormed  and  taken  the  strong-holds  of  the  Ho- 
monadensians  in  Cilicia,  he  obtained  triumphal 
honours.  He  attended  Caius  Caesar  in  his  ex- 
pedition to  Armenia,  was  the  chief  director  of  his , 
councils,  and  made  use  of  that  opportunity  to 
pay  his  court,  with  secrecy,  to  Tiberius,  while 
that  prince  resided  in  the  isle  of  Rhodes.  This 
anecdote  Tiberius  mentioned  in  his  letter  j  de- 
claring himself^  in  gracious  terms,  well  pleased 
with  the. good  offices  of  Quirinius,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  reflecting  with  a  degree  of  acrimony 
on  Marcus  LoUius,  to  whose  conduct  he  im- 
puted the  dissensions  between  himself  and  Caius 
Cfesar.  But  the  character  of,  Quirinius  was 
held  in  no  esteem  i  his  unrelenting  prosecution 
of  Lepida,  already  related,  was  still  remember- 
ed ;  and  the  sordid  avarice  of  the  man,  even  in 
old  age,  and  in  the  height  of  power,  left  a  stain 
upon  his  memory. 

XLIX.  The  year  closed  with  a  prosecution 
of  a  singular  nature.  Caius  Lutorius  Priscus,  a 
Roman  knight,  was  the  author  of  an  applauded 
poem  on  the  death  of  Germanicus,  and,  for  his 
composition  had  received  a  reward  from  Tiberius. 
The  crime  laid  to.  his  charge  was,  that,  when 
Drusus  lay  ill,  he  prepared  another  elegy,  from 
which  he  hoped,  if  the  young  prince  died,  to 
derive  still  greater  emolument.  With  the  vanity 
of  a  poet  Ltttorius  read  his  verses  at  the  house 
of  Publius  Petronius,  in  the  presence  of  Vitellia, 
the  mother-in-law  of  that  senator.  Several 
women  of  distinction  were  of  the  party.  As 
soon  as  the  prosecutor  opened  fte  heads  of  his 
accusation,  the  confidential  friends  of  the  author 
were  struck  with  terror.  The  fact  was  admitted 
by  all,  except  Vitellia :  she  had  the  memory  of 
a  liberal-minded  women,  and  could  recollect 
nothing.  Credit,  however,  was  given  to  the 
rest  of  the  evidence.  Haterius  Agrippa,  consul- 
elect,  was  the  first  to  give  his  opinion :  he  pro- 
posed that  the  unfortunate  poet  should  suffer 
death. 

L.  Manius  Lepidus  opposed  the  motion.    He 


3  The  same  Quirinius  who  has  boon  mentioned  In  this 
book,B.2L 
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Spoke  M  foUowf.:  "If  In  our  deliberatioiis> 
conscript  fathers,  we  advert  to  nothing  hut 
the  flagitious  sentiments,  hj  which  Lutorius 
has  discovered  the  malignitj  of  his  heart  and 
wounded  the  ear  of  others,  neither  the  dungeon, 
nor  the  rope,  nor  the  torments,  which  the  law 
ordains  for  slaves,  would  be  adequate  to  the 
enormity  of  his  guUt  But  on  the  other  hand, 
however  great  the  depravity  of  mankind,  there 
are  degrees  of  punishment  The  clemency  of 
the  prince  interposes  often  to  mitigate  the  rigour 
of  the  law;  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors  has 
delivered  down  to  us  a  system  of  justice  founded 
in  mercy,  and  you  have,  on  many  occasions, 
followed  their  example.  If  between  error  in 
judgment  and  malignity  of  heart  a  distinction  is 
to  be  made ;  if  words  and  criminal  actions  are 
not  to  be  confounded,  the  case  beibre  us  admits 
a  sentence,  which  at  once  will  reach  the  offence, 
and  leave  us  no  reason  to  blush  either  for  our 
moderation  or  our  severity.  The  complaints  of 
the  emperor,  when  the  guilty,  by  a  voluntary 
death,  have  prevented  the  effect  of  his  clemency, 
have  been  heard  by  us  all.  Lutorius  lives  {  and 
should  he  continue  to  do  So,  will  the  state  be  in 
danger?  His  death  will  neither  promote  the 
public  interest,  nor  serve  as  an  example  to  others. 
Productions  such  as  his,  the  effusions  of  a  wild 
and  irregular  fancy,  may  well  be  left  to  flutter 
for  a  time,  and  then,  like  all  frivolous  things,  to 
be  forgotten.  Nothing  serious  or  important  is 
to  be  expected  from  him,  who  betrays  himself, 
not  in  the  hearing  of  men,  but  in  a  circle  of 
women.  And  yet  my  voice  is  against  him :  let 
him  be  condemned  to  exile ;  let  his  effects  be 
confiscated;  let  fire  and  water  be  interdicted. 
This  is  my  opinion,  the  same  as  I  should  give, 
had  he  been  in  due  form  convicted  on  the  law  of 
violated  majesty." 

LI.  Rubellius  Blandus,  of  consular  rank,  was 
the  only  person  that  assented  to  the  opinion  of 
Lepidus.  The  rest  concurred  with  Agrippa. 
The  poet  was  hurried  away,  and  strangled  in  a 
dungeon.  Concerning  these  proceedings,  Tiberius 
wrote  to  the  senate  in  his  usual  style,  ambiguous 
and  inexplicable.  He  commended  the  zeal  of 
the  fathers,  even  in  a  matter  of  no  importance, 
but  desired  that^  for  the  future,  words  alone 
should  not  be  punished  with  so  much  precipita- 
tion. He  praised  the  humanity  of  Lepidus,  yet 
found  no  fault  with  Agrippa.  This  produced  a 
decree,  by  which  it  was  enacted,  that  no  sen- 
tence of  condemnation  should,  for  the  future,  be 
sent  to  the  treasury,  till  the  tenth  day  after 
passing  it ;  and,  in  the  interval,  execution  was 
to  be  suspended.  The  fathers,  however,  were 
not  to  have  the  power  of  rejudging  their  own 
acts,  or  revoking  their  sentence.  The  appeal 
was  to  be  to  Tiberius,  and  no  time  could  soften 
that  implacable  temper. 

LIT.  Caius  Sulpicius  and  Decimus  Haterius 
were  the  next  consuls  (A.  U.  C.  77<5.  A.  D.  22.] 
The  year  was  free  from  foreign  commotioDs ; 


but  at  Rome  new  laws  were  exp< 
the  growth  of  luxury,  and  that 
spread  a  general  alarm.  The  p 
the  times  bad  risen  to  the  highi 
many  articles  of  expense,  and  thos' 
the  real  price  might  be  conces 
cost  of  the  table  was  too  we! 
The  profusion,  with  which  luxu 
tained,  could  not  remain  a  sei 
therefore  apprehended,  that  a  pi 
to  the  frugality  of  ancient  m: 
endeavour  by  severe  regulations 
mischief. 

The  subject  was  opened  in  i 
Caius  Bibulus,  one  of  the  sdiles : 
joined  to  support  him.  They  s 
sumptuary  laws  were  fallen  into  c 
extravagance  in  furniture  and  u 
prohibited,  grew  every  day  m* 
insomuch  that,  by  moderate  pens 
chief  was  not  to  be  cured.  The  s 
further  debate,  referred  the  who! 
sideration  of  the  emperor.  Til 
every  circumstance  i  he  knew 
which  had  taken  root,  could 
weeded  out  of  the  heart ;  he  cons 
coercive  measures  might  be  a  pu 
If  an  unsuccessful  attempt  gav 
vice,  the  defeat  be  saw  would  t 
government;  and  the  necessity  ( 
tinual  war  against  the  characte 
of  the  most  eminent  citizens,  was 
ed  to  avoid.  After  mature  delib 
his  thoughts  in  writing  to  the 
stance  as  follows; 

LIII.  "  Upon  any  other  que< 
fathers,  it  would  perhaps  be  es 
should  attend  the  debate  in  pen 
place,  lay  before  you  what  I  coi 
the  advantage- of  the  common w< 
sent,  it  may  be  better  that  my  < 
survey  the  scene.  In  so  mixe< 
many,  no  doubt,  by  their  look 
might  be  apt  to  betray  a  conscioi 
own  vicious  habits.  The  attentic 
would   naturally   fix   upon 


suci 


1  The  panictdar  Instaaces  of  Rcuna 

wealth  and  profusion  of  Individuals 

long  digression.   Apicius,  and  otheri 

epicures,  are  well  known.    Lucan  ha 

account  of  (he  origin  and  progress  of  1 

Namque  ut  opes  nimlas  mundo  fo: 

Intulit,  et  rebus  mores  cessere  sei 

PfBBdaque  et  hostiles  luzum  su&8« 

Non  auro  tectisve  modus ;  measai 

Aspernata  fiunes ;  cultus  gestare  ( 

Viz  nuribuB,  rapuere  marea;  faec 

Paupertafl  fiigitur,  totoque  accersi 

Quo  gens  quaqoe  periu  Longoe  t 

Agrorum,  et  duro  quondam  Bule«i 

Voraere,  et  antiquos  Curionim  pa 

Longa  sub  ignotis  extenders  rura 

Pa 
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ihoaM,  of  couiM,  be  led  to  w«teh  their  beha- 
riow:  in  tliat  cue,  the  guilty  would,  u  it  were, 
be  taken  in  the  fkct.  Had  the  ediles,  whose 
seal  detervea  commendation,  applied  in  the  first 
instanee  to  me,  I  should,  perhaps,  have  thought 
it  adrisable  to  connive  at  vices  that  have  gath- 
ered strength  from  time,  rather  than  expose  to 
the  world  the  inveteracy  of  the  mischief,  and  the 
fceblencM  of  legal  remedies.  Those  magistrates, 
it  must  be  acknowledged,  have  performed  their 
daty  with  a  spirit  which  every  civil  officer 
would  do  well  to  emulate.  As  to  myself,  to  re- 
main silent,  were  a  desertion  of  the  public ;  and 
to  speak  oat,  mmf  be  impolitic.  The  part  which 
I  sustain  i%  neither  that  of  ledile,  praetor,  nor 
coofBl.  From  the  emperor  something  more  than 
the  ainate  details  of  business  is  expected.  The 
pre-cmioeiice  is  painful,  while  individuals  claim 
the  merit  of  all  the  good  that  is  done,  and,  if 
mea  transgress,  the  blame  is  transferred  to  the 
prince.  At  the  expense  of  one,  all  are  guilty. 
U  a  refoTiD  is  in  truth  intended,  where  must  it 
begin,  and  how  am  I  to  restore  the  simplicity  of 
tadcttt  times  f  Must  I  abridge  your  villas,  those 
nst  domains,  where  tracts  of  land  are  laid  out 
for  emament  f  Must  I  retrench  the  number  of 
slaves,  to  great  at  present  that  every  family 
iccas  a  nntion  in  itself  ?  What  shall  be  said  of 
Batsy  heaps  of  gold  and  silver?  of  statues 
wrought  in  brass,  and  an  infinite  collection  of 
pictures,  all  indeed  highly  finished,  th^  perfec- 
tioa  of  art  ?  How  shall  we  reform  the  taste  for 
drtss,  which,  according  to  the  reigning  fashion, 
it  so  exquisitely  nice,  that  the  s  sexes  are  scarce 
distiDgiiished  ?  How  are  we  to  deal  with  the 
pRuliax  articles  of  female  vanity,  and,  in  par- 
tkalar»  with  that  rage  for  jewels  and  precious 
trinkets,  which  drains  the  empire  of  its  wealth, 
sad  sends  in  exchange  for  bawbles,  the  money 
of  the  commonwealth  to  foreign  nations,  and 
even  to  the  enemies  of  Rome } 


t  TftM^ios,  who  writas  this  letter  to  the  senate,  was 
so  well  known  to  be  fond  of  his  glass,  that,  instead  of 
7Ucn«e  Ckmdiu*  NerOf  he  yras  called  Bibbrivs  Cal- 
wn  lIuBo.  But  tho«^  he  was  addicted  to  wine,  he 
Sbowod  no  diapoaitioD  to  the  prevailing  luxury  of  the 
times,  till  his  eaeesaes  broke  out  in  the  isle  of  Caprea. 
What  Tiiieiiiie  says  of  the  &shk)nable  style  of  dress, 
cflamoa  to  both  sexes,  is  confirmed  in  the  passage  above 
quoted  fivmLocan:    * 

— — — —  Culttjs  gestsre  decoros 
Tlx  mnibas,  rapoere  mares.— 

BoTMe  describes  a  Soman  lady  in  her  silk  dress  from 
the  iile  of  Coos,  so  thin,  that  It  might  be  said  to  be  trans- 


•  Cols  tibi  pcne  videre  est, 


Ut 

the  sUer  tails  us,  that  the  man  in  the  sommer 
I  did  not  blurii  to  follow  their  example ;  and  were 
SQ  little  inclined  to  wear  the  military  breast-plate,  tliai 
tkeir  very  dothea  were  a  burthea  Nan  puduit  has  veata 
wivparf  cfiom  v#ree»  levitatem  propter  aativam.  In  tan- 
Han  a  larien  gartmda  dUetmtre  moret,  ut  aneri  nt  ttiam 
rUny,  Ub.  xL  s.  aa  See  in  this  book,  s.  33)  note. 


LIV.  **  That  these  abuses  are  the  subject  of 
discussion  at  every  table,  and  the  topic  of 
complaint  in  all  private  circles,  I  am  not  now 
to  learn.  And  yet,  let  a  law  be  made  with 
proper  sanctions,  and  the  very  men,  who  call 
for  a  reform,  will  be  the  first  to  make  objections. 
The  public  peace,  they  will  say,  is  disturbed  5 
illustrious  families  are  in  danger  of  ruin ;  and 
all,  without  distinction,  must  live  in  dread  of 
rigorous  inquiries,  and  the  harpies  of  the  law. 
It  is  with  the  body  politic  as  the  body  natural : 
in  the  latter,  chronical  disorders,  in  time  grown ' 
obstinate,  call  for  harsh  and  violent  remedies. 
Just  so  in  the*  distempers  of  the  mind:  the 
heart,  sick  to  the  very  core  with  vice,  corrupted 
and  corrupting,  requires  an  antidote  as  strong  as 
the  poison  that  inflames  our  passions.  Many 
wholesome  laws  were  made  by  our  ancestors, 
and  many  by  Augustus :  the  former  are  grown 
obsolete ;  and  the  latter  (to  the  disgrace  of  the 
age)  are  fallen  into  contempt,  and,  by  conse- 
quence, luxury  riots  without  control.  The  rea^ 
son  is  obvious ;  while  there  is  no  law  in  force 
to  prevent  abuses,  men  proceed  with  caution, 
that  the  magnitude  of  the  mischief  may  not 
provoke  the  authority  of  the  legislature;  but 
when  positive  instructions  are  found  inadequate, 
the  case  is  very  different:  unbridled  passions 
take  their  course  with  impunity,  and  all  trans- 
gress without  fear  or  shame. 

"Why  was  frugality  the  practice  of  ancient 
times }  Because  each  individual  was  a  law  to 
himself:  because  he  knew  how  to  moderate  his 
desires ;  because  we  were  then  the  inhabitants 
of  a  single  city.  .  Even  Italy,  when  reduced 
to  subjection,  afforded  but  few  incentives  to 
luxury.  Foreign  victories  taught  us  to  dissi- 
pate the  property  of  others  ;  and  the  civil  wars 
made  us  prodigal  of  our  own.  But  after  all,  is 
the  mischief,  which  the  sediles  make  the  ground 
of  their  complaint,  the  worst  of  our  grievances  ? 
Compare  it  with  other  evils,  and  it  vanishes 
into  nothing.  Italy  stands  in  need  of  foreign 
supplies,  and  yet  no  reformer  tells  us,  how  much 
the  commonwealth  is  every  day  at  the  merey  of 
the  winds  and  waves.  The  produce  of  colonies 
is  imported  to  maintain  our  pride  and  luxury, 
to  feed  the  master  of  the  soil,  and  to  supply  his 
slaves  with  the  necessaries  of  life.  Should 
these  resources  fail,  will  our  groves,  our  villas, 
and  our  spacious  pleasure-grounds  be  sufficient 
to  satisfy  our  wants  ?  That  care  is  left  to  the 
sovereign.  Should  he'neglect  that  essential  duty, 
the  commonwealth  is  lost.  With  regard  to 
other  evils,  the  remedy  is  in  the  breast  of  every 
individual.  Men  of  rank  may  be  restrained  by 
principle,  the  poor  by  indigence,  and  the  rich  by 
satiety.  These  are  my  sentiments.  If,  notwith- 
standing, any  magistrate  should  be  of  the  opinion 
that  more  may  be  done ;  if  he  feels  within  him- 
self vigour  and  industry  to  oppose  the  torrent ; 
I  honour  the  firmness  of  his  character,  and 
cheerfully  resign  to  abler  hands  a  great  put  of 
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my  own  solicitude.  But  when  he  has  declaimed 
against  corruption,  if  his  zeal  is  to  evaporate  in 
a  ilorid  speech  ;  if  the  violence  of  party  resent- 
ments, which  his  patriot  cares  have  roused,  is 
to  point  at  me,  while  the  censor  of  the  manners 
enjoys  the  fame  of  his  eloquence ;  believe  me, 
conscript  fathers,  I  am  not  more  than  another 
ambitious  of  making  enemies.  Tu  encounter 
animosities,  for  the  most  part  unprovoked,  and 
often  unjust,  is  too  much  my  lot  at  present ;  and 
yet,  for  the  interest  of  the  community,  it  is  a 
tax  which  I  am  willing  to  pay.  But  if  I  depre- 
cate new  hostUities,  permit  me,  with  your  con- 
sent, to  avoid  all  such  as  may  be  excited  with- 
out due  consideration,  useless  to  the  state,  and 
to  me  big  with  every  disadvaofage." 

LV.   This  letter  being  read,  the  senate  re- 
leased the  ediles  from  all  farther  care  about 
the  business.     Luxury  went  on  with  boundless 
profusion.     It  began  soon  after  the  battle  of 
Actium,!   and   continued  to   flourish,   for  the 
space  of  a  century,  down  to   the  time  when 
Galba  attained  the  iiaperial  dignity.     At  that 
period   the   manners  changed,  and  temperance 
became  the  fashion.     Of  this  revolution  in  the 
modes  of  life  a  short  account  will  not  be  im- 
proper. While  the  old  constitution  still  subsisted, 
pomp  and  splendour  were  often  the  ruin  of  the 
most  illustrious   families.      To   conciliate   the 
favour  of  the  populace,  and  of  the  allies  of  Rome, 
including  even  kings  and  princes,  was  the  great 
object  of  a  Roman  citizen.     In  proportion  to 
his  wealth,  hia  grandeur,  and  the  magnificence 
of  his  retinue,  his  importance  rose,  and  with  it 
the  number  of  his  clients.     But  when  the  best 
blood  in  Rome  was  spilt  by  imperial  tyranny, 
and  to  be  eminent  was  to  be  marked  out  for 
destruction ;  it  became  the  interest  of  the  great 
to  lay  aside  all  vain  ostentation,  and  adopt  a 
more  humble  plan  of  life.     At  the  same  time,  a 
new  race  of  men  from  the  municipal  towns,  the 
colonies,  and  the  provinces,  found  their  way, 
not  only  to  Rome,  but  even  into  the  senate.   The 
strangers,  thus  incorporated,  brought  with  them 
their   natural   parsimony.     In  the  course  of  a 
long  life  many  of  them,  either  by  their  own 
frugality,  or  a  tide  of  success  in  their  affairs, 
accumulated  immoderate  riches;   yet  even  in 
affluence  avarice  was  their  ruling  passion.    But 
the  cause,  which,  above  all  others,  contributed 
to   the   revival   of  ancient  economy,  was  the 
character  of  Vespasian ;  a  man  of  primitive  tem- 
perance  and   rigid   austeflty.      All   agreed   to 
imitate  so  excellent  a  model.     Respect  for  the 
prince  did  more  than  all  the  pains  and  penalties 
of  the  law.     And  yet,  it  may  be  true,  that  in 
the  nature  of  things  there  is  a  principle  of  rota- 
tion, in  consequence  of  which  the  manners,  like 
the  seasons,  are  subject  to  periodical  changes. 


Nor  is  it  certain  that,  in  the  former  a 
world,  every  thing  was  better  than  ir 
that  succeeded.  The  present  age  has  p 
moral  conduct  and  the  liberal  arts,  a  : 
bright  examples,  which  posterity  wi 
to  imitate.  May  the  contest  with  ant 
tinue .'  but  let  it  be  a  generous  em 
superior  virtue ;  and  may  that  spirit  | 
future  times ! 

LVI.  Tiberius  gained  by  these  pr( 

considerable  share  of  popularity.     H 

tion,  is  the  business  of  the  intend 

gave  satisfaction  to  all  ranks  and 

The  people  saw,  with  pleasure,  the  1 

formers  disappomted  in  their  view 

favourable  moment,  Tiberius,  by  lei 

senate,  desired  that  his  son  Drusus  n 

vested  with  the  tribunitian  dignity. 

clous  title,  importing  nothing  less  tha 

power,  was  invented  by  Augustus, 

when  the  name  of  lung  or  dictator  v 

unconstitutional,  but  universally  del 

yet  a  new  name  was  wanted  to  i 

magistrates  and  the  forms  of  the  c 

In  that  power  usurped,  Marcus  Agri 

his  colleague;   and,  after  his   deal 

Nero  succeeded.     B3'  the  last  promo 

the  policy  of  Augustus  to  mark  out 

succession,  and  thereby  check  the  vi< 

ing  men.     He  was  sure  that  Tiberii 

an  under  part,  and,  besides,  his  owi 

a  tower  of  strength.     Tiberius,  in 

juncture,  followed  the  precedent  lef 

tus.      During  the  life  of  Germanic 

the  balance  even  between  the  two  yc 

reserving  to  himself  the  power  of  dc 

he  should  see  occasion.      In  the  1 

opened  the  matter  to  the  senate,  af 

the  gods,  and  fervently  praying,  tli 

sure  might  be  of  advantage   to   t 

wealth,  he  introduced  the  characte 

but  in   a   guarded  style,  never  es 

bounds  of  truth.     The  prince,  he 

wife  and  three  children,  and  was  the 

which  he  himself  had  attained  9  wti 

Augustus  to  the  same  honour.     N 

favour   now  requested,  be  deeraet 

Drusus  had  gone  through  a  probal 

years:  the  proofs  of  his  merit  wc 

quelled,  wars  happily  terminated,  1 

of  a  triumph,  and  two  consulships. 

therefore,  no  danger  that  he  would 

in  public  bustnes. 

LVII.  The  senate  was  not  taken 
the  emperor's  intention  had  been 
flattery  was  ready  with  her  servile 
vention,  notwithstanding,  was  at  9 
velty.   Statues  were  decreed  to  Til 


1  The  battlfl  of  Actium  was  A  U.  0. 722.  Galba  was 
nmrdered  A  U.  C.  823. 


2  Lipsius  obaervea  that  Druaua,  accon 
count,  was  six  and  thirty  years  of  aee. 
born  A  U.  C.  712,  and  waa  iovesied  with 
power  by  Auguitua  A  U.  G.  74S. 
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vfR5nit,ui 


with 


g.i p  tiBf  I  St 

tmfhmnt  to  Ike 

all  p«51k  tad  pnvBte 

■J  ioa^  tike  iiB  date  fhaa 


WiUisff,  at 

pcopowd  tiat,  in 
Xhtt  jeu  fhooJd 
<rf^  tlic> 


ooonls,  tat  foHi  the  penoos  iBrestcd  vitii  tbe 

tnftwuiiiaiwww.     QuBtw  Hatoriw  went  ftill 

&ftka:  he  mated  that  tlw  decrees  of  that  dav  ■ 

«^U  ht  fixtd  op  ia  the  wnale  house  is  letters 

of  S^   H»  BQliiw  was  tieatcd  vith  eontenipt 

ud  ndkaliL   The  Cathcts  saw  with  isdiirnation 

a  fipcimmcd  aenator,  who,  od  the  Terpe  of 

liie,  «nM  mtmt   presMt   ioiamy,   withoat   a, 

Rmptctorfatue  wapet.  | 

LMIL  lAidst  these  tianaartioiis,  the  eor-i 

It  of  Ainea   was  oootiBoed   to  Junius 

The  pcoerasQlship  of  Asia,  happening ' 

t^  to  be  Tacaat,  was  dfinaDdcd  bj  Serrias 

MtiepafBiiiy  the  fviest  of  Japiter.     In  support 

ti  ka  daiB,  he  contended,  « that  the  inabilitr 

fi  I  priest,  in  his  station,  to  go  oat  of  Italj,  was 

•▼«l|Br  cmr.  The  ofder,  to  whirh  he  belonged, 

diftiM  in  nothing  from  that  of  Mars  and  Ro- 

■■lUL    U  the  priests  of   the  two  last  were 

eligible  to  foieiga  govenuneats,  wbenee  arose 

^  iacapactty  P    No  probibitoiy  law  was  ever 

ftmtd  by  the  people:  the  books  of  reUi^ions 

CRSMies  aie  silent  on  the  subject     In  par- 

bahr  cases,  when  the  ministers  of  Jupiter  were 

'eliiaed,  eitlier  hjr  illness  or  bj  public  business, 

Me  of  the  pontifls  officiated  in  his  place.   After 

the  tngieal  death  of  Cornelius  Morula ,s  a  space 

<f  BO  less  than  soTentjr-six  years  elapsed,  with- 

eet  an  J  nomination  to  the  office :  did  the  interest 

<f  religion  suffer  in  the  mean  time  ^    During 

that  whole  period,  the  sacerdotal  function  was 

Mspeaded,  without  prejudice  to  the  established 

*nihipi  and  why  should  not  his  absence  be 

esented  during   the   year  of  hi«   proconsular 

gorenunent  ?  That  lome  of  his  predecessors  had 

Wen  restrained  hy  the  authority  of  the  chief 

3  the  death  of  Cornelius  Menila  deserves  particular 
acKke.  He  saw  Marias  end  Cinna  in  possession  of 
Kooe,  and  the  most  illttstrious  citizens  bleed ioe  in  one 
letteral  ansae  re.  He  abdicated  his  office  of  consul, 
ud^opeaiog  his  T«ins,  sprinkled  with  his  M<>od  the  verjr 
•lur,  where,  in  his  character  of  pri»*8t  of  Jupiter,  he 
had  frtqoently  offered  up  his  prajers  f  >r  the  peace  and 
hsppinses  of  his  ooontry.  With  hie  last  breath  he  pnured 
fcrth  Ms  execration  of  Cinna,  and,  having  invoked  the 
WDgeaoce  of  the  p>ds  on  that  trait  <r's  head,  closed  a 
life  of  bonoor  and  virtue.  Mgrula  autem,  qui  $e  sub 
•tfafsiftnn  Omms  nm*ultttu  aMicorerat^  imisis  renia 
^ftifwtofits  altttr^tu  aangxtinej  quoa  pro  talute  ret- 
fmbUc^  Flamen  Dialit  preraiua  erat  De<m,  eo*  in 
^THraHemtwi  Cintut  partitimque  eju9  ium  precatu*, 
ipfMw  d»  repubUra  fMrihun  tpiritum  reddidit.  Vel- 
Mm  ?aien:o1us,  lib.  II.  s.  2Z.  This  was  A.  T7.  C.  667. 
FrofB  that  time  n<f  priest  of  Jupiter  was  appointed  till 
the  fear  of  Rome  743»  when  Augustus  revived  tho  office. 
Ma,  Uh  IW.    Ths  Inlarval  was  a  spaca  of  seventysijr 


a  wM!t  not  In  he  eostiowitc^;  hvt 
the  Rstxaint,  in  those  cases,  was  tte  effect  of 
pcirate  animosttr.  At  present*  by  the  indul- 
sence  of  the  gods,  the  chief  pontiff  is  the  chief 
cf  aaen ;  a  stranger  to  all  pettr  jealousies ;  un- 
iniueBccd  by  the  cabals  of  a  party,  and  superior 
to  the  little  motives  of  a  prirate  station.** 

UX.  LcBtulus  the  augur,  and  several  other 
senators,  opposed  the  motion.  A  debate  ensued, 
with  so  much  diretsity  of  opinion,  that  the 
question  was  refmed  to  the  decision  of  the 
supreme  pontiff.*  Tiberius  was  not  in  haste 
to  determine  the  point.  In  his  letters  to  the 
senate,  he  mentioned  nothing  but  the  honours 
decreed  to  Drusus  on  his  eleration  to  the  tribu- 
nttian  power;  and  tiiose  he  thought  good  to 
modify  with  certain  restrictions.  He  censured, 
in  direct  terms,  the  resolution  proposed  h/ 
Silanus,  and  likewise  the  motion  of  Haterius, 
for  fixing  up  the  decrees  in  letters  of  goId| 
condemning  both  as.  unconstitutional,  and  repug- 
nant to  ancient  usage.  Letters  from  Drusus 
were,  at  the  same  time,  read  in  the  senate, 
modest  in  the  style  and  turn  of  expression,  hut, 
in  the  general  opinion,  denoting  pride  and  arro- 
gance. *■  Rome,"  they  said,  *■  was  reduced  to  an 
bimible  condition,  when  a  young  man,  raised  to 
the  hiehest  dignity,  declines  to  return  thanks  to 
the  gods  in  their  own  temples ;  when  he  disdains 
to  honour  the  senate  with  his  presence,  and  re- 
fuses to  attend  the  usual  auspices  in  his  natire 
city.  Was  it  war  that  detained  him  .'  or  did  he 
dread  the  inconvenience  of  a  long  journey,  when 
he  was  only  visiting  the  coast  of  Campania,  or 
purstling  his  pleasures  on  the  lakes  ?  This  is  the 
education  of  him,  who  is  to  be  the  future  master 
of  the  Roman  world !  He  is  tutored  in  the 
political  school  of  his  father !  Tiberius  may 
have  his  reasons  for  withdrawing  himself  from 
the  public  eye :  the  infirmities  of  age,  and  the 
labours  of  his  life,  afford  a  colourable  pretext  i 
but  for  Drusus  what  apology  can  be  made  ? 
Pride,  rank  pride,  is  his  only  motive.'* 

LX.  To  strengthen  the  foundations  of  his  own 
power  was  the  constant  policy  of  Tiberius.  In- 
tent on  that  object,  he  still  preserved  the  forms 
of  the  constitution,  and  amused  the  senate  with 
a  phantom  of  liberty.  All  petitions  from  the 
provinces  were  referred  to  that  assembly.  About 
this  time,  the  right  of  leaving  snnctuaries,^  and 
of  multiplying  the  number  without  limitation, 
was  assumed  by  all  the  cities  of  Greece.  The 
temples  in  that  country  were  crowded  by  the 
most  abandoned  slaves ;  debtors  screened  them- 


4  The  emperor  was  not  onlj  dbnimandar  In  chief  of 
the  armies  of  Rome,  in  his  character  of  iMPsaAToa,  and 
the  mAe  director  of  all  civil  business,  by  his  iribtmltlan 
power ;  but  he  was  also,  as  high  pontUT,  at  the  head  of 
the  religion  of  his  country. 

6  For  a  full  account  of  the  orifcin  and  progress  of 
sanctuaries,  see  Grotius^  De  Jure  Belli  ac  FaciSi  lib.  U. 
cap.  81.  See  also  Soanhstan,  Da  Uau  Numlimittns 
cap.  9l 
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lelves  from  their  creditors,  and  criminals  fled 
from  justice.  The  magistrates  were  no  longer 
able  to  control  a  seditious  populace,  who  carried 
their  crimes,  under  a  mask  of  piety,  to  the  altar 
of  their  gods.  An  order  was  therefore  made, 
that  the  several  cities  should  send  their  d^uties 
to  Rome,  with  a  state  of  their  respectire  claims. 
Some  places,  finding  their  pretensions  brought  to 
the  test,  thought  proper  to  decline  the  inquiry. 
The  rights  of  others  were  founded  on  traditional 
superstition;  and  superstition  was  not  Willing 
to  renounce  her  errors.  Some  of  the  cities  relied 
on  the  merit  of  their  ancestors  in  the  service  of 
Rome.  The  business  came  at  length  to  a  hear- 
ing. A  day  more  august  and  splendid  cannot 
be  figured  to  the  imagination.  We  now  behold 
a  Roman  senate  sitting  in  judgment  on  the 
grants  of  the  old  republic ;  discussing  the  treaties 
and  conventions  of  confederate  nations ;  deliber- 
ating on  the  acts  of  kings,  while  kings  were  able 
to  make  a  stand  against  the  power  of  Rome ; 
and,  above  all,  reviewing  the  various  systems  of 
religion,  which  had  been  for  ages  established  in 
the  belief  of  mankind.  These  were  the  impor- 
tant subjects ;  and  to  give  still  greater  dignity 
to  the  scene,  the  senate  met,  as  was  the  practice 
in  good  times,  with  authority  to  inquire,  and 
liberty  to  determine. 

LXI.  The  case  of  the  Ephesians  was  the  first 
brought  forward.  It  was  stated  in  their  behalf, 
that  Diana  and  Apollo  were  not,  as  generally 
supposed,  born  in  the  isle  of  Delos,  but  in  the 
Ortygian  Grove,  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Cenchris,  which  flows  within  the  territories  of 
Ephesus.  In  that  secret  recess,  Latona,  taking 
shelter  under  an  olive-tree,  was  delivered  of, 
those  two  deities.  The  tree  was  still  to  be  seen 
in  a  flourishing  state,  and  the  grove  became  a 
consecrated  spot  It  was  there  that  Apollo, 
after  having  slain  the  Cyclops,  found  a  retreat 
from  the*  vengeance  of  Jupiter ;  it  was  there  that 
Bacchus,  after  his  victories,  gave  a  free  pardon 
to  such  of  the  Amazons  as  fled  for  protection  to 
the  altar ;  and  it  was  there  that  Hercules,  having 
conquered  Lydia,  established  a  temple,  with 
rites  and  ceremonies,  which  neither  the  Persian 
kings,  nor  the  Macedonian  conqueror,  presumed 
to  violate.  The  Romans  at  all  times  paid  the 
strictest  regard  to  the  sanctity  of  the  place. 

LXII.  The  Magnesians  were  the  next  in 
order.  They  relied  on  the  ordinances  of  Lucius 
Scipio,!  confirmed  and  ratified  by  Lucius  Sylla  $ 
the  former  victorious  over  Antiochus,  and  the 
latter  over  Mithridates.  In  the  wars  which 
were  waged  under  their  conduct,  the  Magnesians 
adhered  with  fidelity  to  the  cause  of  Rome; 
and,  to  reward  their  services,  the  temple  of 
Diana  Leucophryne  was,  by  those  commanders. 


1  Lucius  Scipio  conquered  Antiochus  A.  U.  C.  56t 
Mithridates  was  driven  out  of  Asia  by  Lucius  Sylla 
A.  U.  C.  670. 


declared  a  sanctuary.  The  people  < 
slum,  and  also  of  Stratonicd,  produc 
of  Cassar  the  dictator,  and  another  o: 
commemorating  the  zeal,  with  w^hich 
withstood  the  Parthian  invasion,  an 
to  the  last  their  attachment  to  the 
Rome.  The  Aphrodisians  claimed 
of  Veiyis ;  the  Stratoniceans  worship 
and  Diana  Trivia.  The  city  of  H 
deduced  their  ceremonies  from  remot 
alleging  that  they  had  for  ages  adore 
Diana,  in  a  temple  consecrated  by  C] 
eral  orders  made  by  Perpenna,s  b} 
and  other  Roman  generals,  were 
whereby  it  appeared  that  those  sanct 
a  precinct  two  miles  round,  were  d< 
ground.  The  inhabitants  of  Cypi 
three  sanctuaries;  the  first  and  m( 
dedicated  by  Aerias^  to  the  Paph 
the  second,  by  Amathus,  the  son  oj 
honour  of  the  Amathusian  Venus  ;  ai 
to  the  Salaminian  Jove,  by  Teucer, 
Telamon,  when  that  hero  was  obi 
from  the  rage  of  his  father. 

LXIII.  Several  other  cities  appea 
deputies ;  but  the  senate>  weary  of  1 
and  of  the  party-spirit,  with  whi< 
places  were  espoused,  came  to  a  n 
refer  the  whole  to  the  consuls,  an< 
report  on  the  merits  of  each  distil 
The  consuls  went  through  the  inqui: 
the  temples  already  mentioned,  th( 
Pergamos  the  sanctuary  of  iEsculapi 
ed  by  authentic  proof.  The  titli 
places^  being  all  deduced  from  ages 
were  lost  in  the  darkness  of  antiquii 
number  was  the  oracle  of  Apollo, 
was  pretended,  that  the  people  of  Si 
commanded  to  build  a  temple  to  Ve 
nice  ;5  and  another  of  the  same  god, 
temple  and  a  statue  to  Neptune,  in 
Tenos.  The  Sardians,  and  the  peo( 
tus,  were  content  with  a  more  m 
The  former  relied  on  the  privileges 
Alexander;  and  the  latter^  on  the  i 
Darius.     Diana  was  the  tutelar  d 


2  The  Persian  monarchy  was  founded  b; 
C.  1% ;  before  the  Christian  era  559. 

3  Marcus  Perpenna  conquered  Ari* 
made  an  irruption  into  Asia  A.  U.  C.  624 
llb.xxxvi.  B.  4  PubliuB  Servilius,  in  the  ; 
679,  conquered  the  pirates  of  Cilicia,  and  a 
the  principal  cities  of  their  country,  storm 
called  IsAUROs,  and  thence  took  the  name 
Undtj  amsciua  sibi  magni  labarist  J»au^ 
adatnavit.   Florus,  lib.  iii.  a  6. 

4  For  king  Aerias,  see  Historyvbook  ii  i 

5  The  Venus  StrtUonice  was  so  called  aft 
grandmother  of  Seleueua  H.  who  mouni« 
of  Syria  A  U.  C.  507.  Whoever  desires  t 
about  the  worship  paid  to  this  goddessi  m' 
ticular  account  in  Brotler^s  Tacitus,  vol. 
edit. 
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of  liiote  cities,  and  Apollo  in  the  other.  The 
•tmtae  of  Augustus  was  held  to  l>e  a  sanctuary 
by  the  inhahitants  of  Crete.  Several  decrees 
vete  passed,  with  due  attention  to  the  religous 
tenets  of  the  people,  yet  limiting  the  number  of 
■anctiiaries.  These  regulations  were  ordered 
to  be  eagraTed  in  brass,  and  fixed  up  in  the  re- 
spective temples,  as  lasting  monuments,  to  ascer- 
tnaa  the  rights  now  estabUfihed,  and  prevent  the 
fntvre  claims  of  national  pride,  or  blind  super- 
stition. 

LXIV.  About  this  time  a  fit  of  illness  threat- 
ened the  life  of  Livia.  Her  danger  was  so 
nlnnaing,  that  it  occasioned  the  emperor's  return 
to  Rome.  Hitherto  the  mother  and  son  had 
lived  on  tcnns  of  mutual  regard,  or,  at  worst, 
with  hatred  well  disguised.  Livia,  not  long 
before  had  raised  a  statue  to  Augustus,  near  the 
theatre  of  Marcellus.  In  the  votive  inscription 
ber  own  name  preceded  that  of  the  emperor. 
To  the  jealous  temper  of  Tiberius  this  was  an 
oilcDce  against  the  imperial  dignity.  His  re- 
sentment, however,  was  suppressed,  and,  for 
that  reason,  was  thought  to  have  sunk  the  deeper. 
The  senate  proceeded  to  order  supplications  for 
the  secovery  of  Livia,  with  solemn  games  on  the 
oecasioD ;  In  which  the  pontiffs,  the  augurs,  the 
eoOe^  of  fifteen,  with  that  of  the  septemvirs, 
aad  the  sodality  of  Augustan  priests,  were  to 
conduct  the  ceremonies.  Lucius  Apronlus  moved 
that  the  heralds  <  at  arms  should  likewise  offici- 
ate. Tiberius  opposed  the  motion.  It  proceeded, 
he  said,  on  a  mistaken  principle.  He  mentioned 
the  distinct  functions  of  the  several  orders  of 
the  priesthood,  and  made  it  clear,  from  ancient 
precedents,  that  the  heralds  had  never  been  ad- 
mitted to  that  participation  of  honour.  The 
fraternity  of  Augustan  priests  was  called  forth 
with  good  reason,  since  that  order  belonged,  in 
a  peculiar  manner,  to  the  &mily,  for  which  pub- 
lic vows  were  to  be  offered. 

LXV.  To  give,  in  detail,  the  several  motions 
and  lesohitions  of  the  time,  is  not  within  the  plan 
of  this  work.  And  yet,  when  virtue  and  fair  in- 
tegrity do  honour  to  the  heart,  or  when  a  slavish 
spirit  brands  the  character,  in  either  case,  it  is 
my  intention  to  select  the  particular  instances. 
In  tlus,  I  apprehend,  consists  the  chief  part  of 
the  historian^  duty.  It  is  his  to  rejudge  the 
eondoet  of  men,  that  generous  actions  may  be 
■Batched  from  oblivion,  and  that  the  author  of 
pemicions  counsels,  and  the  perpetrator  of  evil 
decds,may  see,beforehand,the  infamy  thatawaits 
tfaem  at  the  tribunal  of  posterity.  In  general, 
a  black  and  shameful  period  lies  before  me. 
sunk  to  the  lowest  depth  of  sordid 


All  qoesUotts  of  war  and  peac«,  the  saspenston  of 
taDeUUileSi  and  treaties  of  alliance,  were  referred  to 
ibair  drclsion.  /IstierMfPi,  pocit,  Mlit  indtteiarum  ora- 
Urm  fmmttt  JtidieMqme  mmto,  Cicero,  Do  Legibus, 
lil>.tt.a«. 


adulation ;  insomuch  that  not  only  the  most 
illustrious  citizens,  in  order  to  secure  their  pre- 
eminence, were  obliged  to  crouch  and  bend  the 
knee,  but  men  of  consular  and  pratorian  rank, 
and  the  whole  body  of  the  senate,?  tried  with 
emulation  which  should  be  the  most  obsequious 
Blave.  We  are  informed  by  tradition,  that  Ti- 
berius, as  often  as  he  went  from  the  senate- 
house,  was  used  to  say  in  Greek, "  Devoted  men ! 
how  they  rush  head^^Iong  into  bondage  !"  even 
he,  the  enemy  of  civil  liberty,  was  disgusted 
with  adulation :  he  played  the  tyrant,  and  des- 
pised the  voluntary  slave. 

LXVI.  From  acts  of  base  compliance,  the  next 
step  of  degenerate  men  was  to  deeds  of  horror. 
Caius  Silanus,  proconsul  of  Asia,  was  accused 
of  rapine  and  extortion  by  the  people  of  the 
province.  The  conduct  of  the  cause  was  un- 
dertaken by  Mamercus  Scaurus,of  consular  rank  $ 
by  Junius  Otho,  at  that  time  praetor ;  and  Bru- 
tidius  Niger,  one  of  the  sdiles.  The  complaint 
was  aggravated  by  an  additional  charge  of  irrev- 
erence to  the  divinity  of  Augustus,  and  disaf- 
fection to  Tiberius.  Mamercus  affected  to  grace 
himself  by  citing  the  bright  examples  of  a  former 
day  .•*  Scipio  Africanus,  he  observed,  prosecuted 
Lucius  Cotta ;  Cato,  the  censor,  appeared  against 
Servius  Galba,  and  Marcus  Scaurus  against  Pi;b- 
lius  Rutilius;  as  if  those  great  and  excellent 
men  had  instituted  prosecutions  for  constructive 
crimes  like  the  present ;  as  if  Scaurus,  the 
grandfather  of  the  prosecutor,  had  descended  to 
so  vile  an  office.  It  was  reserved  for  Mamercus 
to  degenerate  into  an  informer,  and  tarnish  tho 
lustre  of  his  ancestors.  Junius  Otho,  another 
pi*osecutor,  had  been  by  profession  the. teacher 
of  a  school.*  Raised  from  that  obscurity  by  the 
patronage  of  Sejanus,  he  obtained  a  seat  in  the 
senate,  and  hoped  by  flagitious  deeds  to  efface 
the  meanness  of  his  origin.  Brutidius  was  a 
different  character.  Adorned  with  liberal  ac- 
complishments, and  formed  for  great  things,  he 
was  sure  of  reaching  the  first  honours  of  the 


7  The  original  says,  EUam  pedarii  aenatorta :  that  is, 
the  senators,  who,  when  the  sense  of  the  assembly 
was  taken  per  diseestiontm^  I.  e.  vsKen  the  houae  di- 
Ttdad,  walked  over  to  the  side  of  those  with  whom  they 
agreed.  This  was,  according  to  Salltist  in  Catll.  pedibua 
in  aentmiiam  ira.  Hence  the  verse  of  Laberius  the 
satirist:  A  head  without  a  tongue,  Is  a  pedestrian 
opinion.    Caput  sine  lingua,  pedaria  sententia  est 

8  Scipio  Africanus  accused  Lucius  Cotta  A  U.  C.  622. 
CoUa  was  acquitted,  lest  the  weight  and  dignity  of  the 
prosecutor  should  be  thought  to  influence  the  judges. 
See  Valerius  Maximus,  lib.  viil.  cap.  1.  Oall)a  had  been 
governor  of  a  province  of  Spain,  and  was  impeached  by 
Cato  the  censor,  A.  U.  C.  601  See  Yal.  Max.  lib.  viil. 
cap.  2;  and  Cicero,  De  Claris  Orat.  s.  23.  Rutilius  was 
a  candidate  for  the  consulship  against  Marcus  Scaurus, 
A.  U.  C.  615.  Being  disappointed  of  his  election,  ho 
accused  the  successful  candidate,  and  was,  in  his  turn, 
prosecuted  by  Scaurus.   Cicero,  De  Clar.  Orat.  s.  3(L 

9  Seneca  mentions  Otho  and  Brutidius ;  CoDtroversi«i 
lib.  11.  s.  9. 
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•tate,  had  he  been  willing  to  walk  in  the  paths 
of  Tirtue.  His  impatience  ruined  him.  Eager 
to  outstrip  his  equals,  and  then  to  rise  over  his 
superiors,  he  enlarged  his  views,  and  began  to 
soar  above  his  most  flattering  hopes :  but  his 
ambition  led  him  to  the  precipice  from  which 
good  men  have  often  fallen,  when,  not  content 
with  slow,  but  sure  success,  they  have  hurried 
on  with  too  much  ardour,  and  ended  their  career 
in  ruin. 

LXVII.  Gellius  Poplicola,  who  had  been 
qusMtor  to  Silanus,  and  Marcus  Paconius,  his 
lieutenant,  listed  on  the  side  of  the  prosecution. 
Silanus,  beyond  all  doubt,  was  guilty  both  of 
rapine  and  oppression  ;  but  in  his  case  a  number 
of  circumstances,  dangerous  even  to  innocence, 
conspired  against  him.  Besides  the  persons 
already  mentioned,  the  most  able  orators  of 
Asia,  men  who  were  chosen  on  account  of 
their  eloquence,  united  their  strength.  Against 
that  powerful  combination,  Silanus  stood  alone, 
obliged,  without  any  powers  of  oratory,  to  make 
his  own  defence  with  fear  and  trembling ;  a 
situation  that  might  disarm  the  noblest  talents. 
Tiberius  helped  to  increase  his  diMculties.  With 
a  stem  tone  of  voice,  and  a  contracted  brow, 
he  pressed  the  defendant  with  sudden  questions, 
never  suflTering  him  to  pause  a  moment,  either 
to  repel  or  elude  the  charge.  Silanus  was  obliged 
to  admit  several  points,  rather  than  seem  to 
refute  or  baflBe  the  inquiry  of  the  emperor.  His 
very  slaves,  to  make  them  competent  witnesses, 
were  sold  by  auction  to  the  public  officer;  and, 
to  make  destruction  sure,  Tiberius  added  the 
crime  of  violated  majesty,  that  none  of  the 
prisoner's  family  or  friends  might  presume  to 
assist  in  the  defence.  Silanus  desired  an  ad- 
journment of  a  few  days.  In  that  interval, 
abandoning  all  his  hopes,  he  sent  a  memorial 
to  Tiberius,  in  a  style  sufficiently  humble,  but 
still  with  the  spirit  of  a  man  who  felt  himself 
oppressed,  and  dared  to  speak  the  language  of 
reproach. 

LXVlII.  Tiberius  remained  inflexible :  but, 
to  give  the  colour  of  precedent  to  his  final  sen- 
tence, he  ordered  the  proceedings  against  Volesus 
Messala  i  (who  had  also  been  proconsul  of  Asia), 
with  the  record  of  Augustus,  and  the  decree 
made  on  that  occasion,  to  be  read.  He  then 
collected  the  votes,  beginning  with  Lucius  Piso. 
That  senator,  after  some  flourishes  in  praise  of 
the  emperor's  clemency,  concluded,  that  Silanus 
should  be  interdicted  from  fire  and  water,  and 
banished  to  the  isle  of  Gyarus.9  The  fathers 
concurred  in  the  same  opinion,  when  Cneius 
Lentulus  proposed,  by  way  of  mitigation,  that 
the  estate  which  descended  to  Silanus  from  his 


1  He  was.  In  the  time  of  Augustus,  proconsul  of  Asia ; 
a  man  of  inordinate  pride,  and  a  cruel  dispoaitioD.  It 
ta  aald  that  three  hundred  inen  were  put  to  death  b7 
hia  order  In  one  day.   Seneca,  de  Ira,  lib,  ii.  cap.  6. 

3  See  the  Oec^graphical  Table. 


mother,  should  not  be  included  in 
forfeiture,  but  vestod  in  the  grandsc 
agreed  to  the  amendment.  The  busi 
to  be  at  an  end,  when  Cornelius  D 
to  show,  that  his  servile  spirit  had 
him.  He  launched  out  into  a  sha 
against  the  morals  of  Silanus,  gral 
motion,  that  no  man  of  dissolute  ma 
be  eligible  to  the  government  of  pro 
of  this  incapacity  the  emperor  sh 
sole  judge.  When  a  crime  is  comi 
law  takes  cognizance  of  it,  and  iofl 
ishment  But  a  law  to  prevent  the  oi 
be  at  once  an  act  of  mercy  to  bad 
blessing  to  the  provinces." 

LXIX.  Tiberius   spoke  in  replj 
reports,**  he  said,  «  which  were  cu 
disadvantage  of  Silanus,  he  was 
But  laws  ought  to  have  a  better  fou 
public   rumour.     The   governors  < 
had  often  disappointed  the  hopes,  ai 
the  fears,  of  mankind.     By  import: 
action  the  powers  of  the  mind  arc 
heart  expands  to  meet  the  occasior 
the   other  hand,  feeble   spirits  sb 
great  opportunity,  and  grow  less  1 
The  prince  can  never  be  fully  in 
It  is  not  fit  that  he  should  see  with 
others.     The  arts  of  ambitious  n\ 
ceive  him.     In  human  affairs  not 
foreseen   with    certainty,   and   wi 
laws  can  hive  no  operation.     Ti! 
acted,   they   cannot  be  judged, 
wisdom  of  our  ancestors  to  keep  1 
justice  in  the  scabbard,  till  actual  o 
it  forth.     In  a  system  so  just  in 
long  established,  innovations  ougl 
rashly  made.     The   cares   of  gov 
a  burthen  to  the  sovereign,  and  hii 
wants  no  enlargement.     Extend  fa 
and   you   abridge   the  rights   of 
When  the  laws  in  being  are  suf 
is   no   occasion  to  resort    to  the 
prince.** 

This  was,  no  doubt,  a  constituti 
From  a  man  little  studious  of  popv 
received  with  universal  approbatic 
did  not  stop  here ;  when  his  own  pi 
ment  was  not  provoked,  he  knew 
tion  was  the  best  policy :  wiih  i 
thought  proper  to  add,  that  Gyarus 
island,  uncultivated,  and  inhospita 
our,  therefore,  of  the  Junian  fami 
motives  of  lenity  to  a  man  who  n 
of  the  senate,  he  proposed  to  chai 
of  banishment  to  the  isle  of  C ythi 
he  said,  was  the  request  of  Torqi 
Silanus,  and  a  vestal   virgin   of 
sanctity.     The  fathers  complied, 
was  passed  accordingly. 

LXX.  The  Cyrenians  presentee 
rapine  against  CsBsiua  Cordus.  Ai 
cas  conducted  the  prosecution,  ao 
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eoadflBBmtkm  wms  pronoQBced.  Ludus  Ennius, 
X  Romaii  kni^t,  who  had  melted  down  a  silver 
fUtac  of  the  emperor,  and  cooyerted  it  jto  domes- 
tie  owf,  was  accused  on  the  law  of  violated 
■tfjefty.  Tiberitts  stopped  the  proceedings. 
A^nst  this  act  of  lenity  Ateius  Capito  *  pro- 
tected openly ;  contending,  with  an  air  of  ancient 
liberty,  that  "  the  right  of  the  senate,  to  hear 
and  determine,  ought  not  to  be  retrenched )  espe- 
cially when  a  crime  of  that  magnitude  called  for 
vindictive  justice.  The  prince,  in  bis  own  case, 
might  be  slow  to  resent:  but  let  him  not  be 
geacTOoi  at  the  expense  of  the  public."  This 
language,  blunt  as  it  was,  gave  no  offence  to 
Tiberius ;  he  saw  the  drift  of  the  speech,  and, 
dtsregardittg  the  tone  with  which  it  vras  uttered, 
persisted  in  his  resolution.  Capito  brought  dis- 
grace OB  his  name.  Accomplished  as  he  was  in 
the  sdence  of  laws  both  human  and  divine,  he 
possesaed,  besides,  a  number  of  virtues  that 
adorned  his  private  character ;  but  by  this  act 
•f  servile  flattery  he  sullied  the  lustre  of  a 
distinguished  name. 

LXXI.  A  question  that  concerned  a  point  of 
wms  the  next  subject  of  debate.  The 
knights  had  vowed  a  statue,  for  the  re- 
covery of  Livia,  to  roKTUvE  thk  xavKsmiAir. 
In  wint  temple  this  should  be  placed  was  the 
doohL  At  Rome  there  were  various  structures 
to  the  goddess,  but  none  under  that  spe- 
titJc.  Upon  inquiry  it  was  found  that  there 
at  Antiura  *  a  temple  with  that  particular 
desonination  ;  and  it  being  considered  that  the 
wlkole  system  of  rites  and  ceremonies,  and  the 
•rvcral  temples  and  images  of  the  gods  through- 
oat  Itnly,  were  subject  to  the  supreme  authority 
of  RoB«,  it  was- resolved  that  the  votive  present 
sh0«ld  be  placed  at  Antium.  This  being  a  point 
of  religious  ceremony,  Tiberius  took  the  oppor- 
tsnity  to  determine  the  question,  which  had  been 
for  MBe  time  in  suspense,  concerning  Servius 
Malnginensis,  the  priest  of  Jupiter.  He  produced 
and  read  a  decree  of  the  pontifical  college,  where- 
by it  appeared  that  the  priest  of  Jupiter,  when 
his  health  required  it,  or  when  be  obtained  a 
dtfpetisatioo  from  the  supreme  pontiff,  might 
abaest  himself  from  the  duties  of  his  function 
two  nights  at  most ;  provided  it  was  not  during 
the  public  ceremonies,  nor  more  than  twice  in 
the  eonrae  of  the  year.  From  tiiis  regulation, 
Bttde  by  Augustus,  it  was  evident  that  a  yearns 
abvence,  and  of  coarse  a  proconsular  govern- 
ment, was  incompatible  with  the  sacerdotal  func- 
tion. The  authority  of  Lucius  Metellus,>  who, 
when  high  pontiff,  would  not  suffer  Aulas  Posthu- 


3  For  ra«>ra  «f  Atelos  Capho,  se*  this  book,  s.  76. 

4  There  had  been  al  Rome  a  temple  of  the  Bqueatrian 
Torunie,  boilt  bjr  Qaintus  Fnlvtos  Flaccns,  in  memory 
of  a  Sifnal  ^ctory  olxaioed  bj  hhn  In  Spain.  Lity,  lib. 
iL  ■  40:  and  lib.  xlit.  s  10. 

•  Tte  okijectloD  made  bf  Metellos,  was  debated  with 
grvii  wanmh  in  ths  senate,  and  also  balbre  the  people. 
8oaUv.Ubi2ZXvil.s.6L 


mius,  a  priest  of  Jupiter,  to  depart  from  Rome, 
was  also  cited.  It  followed,  that  the  province 
of  Asia  could  not  be  granted  to  Maluginensis. 
It  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  person  of  consular  rank, 
who  stood  next  in  seniority. 

LXXII.  During  these  transactions,  Marcus 
Lepidus  petitioned  the  senate  for  leave  to  repair 
and  decorate,  at  his  own  expense,  the  basilick 
of  Paulus,*  that  noble  monumeht  of  the  iEmi- 
lian  family.  The  display  of  private  munificence 
in  public  works,  which  embellished  the  city,  was 
not  yet  fallen  into  disuse.  In  the  reign  of  Augus- 
tus, without  any  objection  from  that  emperor, 
Taurus,?  Phillppus,  and  Balbus,  with  the  spoils 
which  they  had  taken  frorh  the  enemy,  or  with 
the  superfluity  of  their  own  immoderate  wealth, 
added  greatly  to  the  ornament  of  Rome,  and,  by 
consequence,  to  the  honour  of  their  families. 
Encouraged  by  this  example,  but  with  a  fortune 
much  inferior,  Lepidus  revived  the  glory  of  his 
ancestors.  The  Theatre  of  Pompey  had  been 
destroyed  by  fire  ;  end  the  remaining  branches 
of  the  family  not  being  equal  to  the  expense  of 
so  great  a  structure,  Tiberius  declared  his  inten- 
tion to  build  a  new  edifice,  with  the  original  name. 
He  congratulated  the  senate  that  the  damage 
occasioned  by  the  late  fire,  was  confined  to  that 
single  building.  For  this,  he  said,  they  wera 
obliged  to  the  vigilance  of  Sejanus.  The  senate 
decreed  a  statue  8  to  be  placed  in  the  Theatre  of 
Pompey,  in  honour  of  the  favourite.  In  a  short 
time  afterwards,  when  triumphal  ornaments  were 
granted  to  Junius  Blssus,  the  proconsul  of  Africa, 
Tiberius  made  no  scruple  to  declare,  that  hit 
motive  for  bestowing  that  high  reward,  was  to 
pay  a  compliment  to  Sejanus,  as  the  proconsul 
was  his  uncle. 

LXXIII.  Blesus,  however,  had  fairly  earned 
his  honours.  Tacfarinas,  often  repulsed,  was 
never  defeated.  He  found  resources  in  the  in- 
terior parts  of  Africa,  and  returned  to  the  con- 
flict with  new  vigour.  He  had  at  length  th« 
arrogance  to  send  an  embassy  to  Tiberius,  de- 
manding lands  for  himself  and  his  army,  or 
nothing  should  make  an  end  of  the  war.  Tibe- 
rius, it  is  said,  was  upon  no  occasion  w  little 
master  of  himself.  «<  It  was  an  hisult  to  the 
imperial  majesty,  and  the  Roman  name.     Shall 


6  It  was  built  by  JEmillus  Paulas,  who  was  consul, 
A  U.  C.  704.  Cicero  calls  k  a  glnrious  stnicuire.  NikU 
gratiua  iUo  mtmununto^  nihil  gloricaiug.  Ad  Attlcoia, 
lib.  iv.  epist.  16. 

7  The  public  buildings  erected  by  Taurus,  Phtlippus, 
Batbui,  and  others,  are  mentioned  by  Velleiua  Pater- 
culus,  Mb.  ii.  s.  86:  and  more  particularly  by  Suetoniusy 
in  Aug.  s.  29. 

8  Seneca  says,  with  Indignation,  Who  could  bear  to  see 
the  statue  of  Se^nuo  placed  over  the  ashes  of  Pompey  1 
a  base  perfidious  soldier  among  the  monuments  of  a 
great  commander  1  Quia  nan  rumperetWt  ntpra  Hnerm 
Cneii  Pomptii  CfrntUtui  Sefanum,  et  in  numumentiB 
meaimi  imperaioriM €«m»erari ptijUum  mtfjlsstl  Oa 
ConsolaL  cap.  xxil. 
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a  deserter,  a  wandering  Tagabond,  presume  to 
treat  on  equal  terms  ?  Even  Spartacus,i  though 
he  had  defeated  consular  armies,  and  spread  de- 
solation with  sword  and  fire  through  the  realms 
of  Italy,  was  not  allowed  to  negotiate  terms  of 
peace,  though  the  commonwealth,  at  that  time, 
was  well  nigh  exhausted  by  Sertorius,^  and 
the  Mithridatic  war.  Even  then,  no  compro- 
mise was  admitted  ;  the  dignity  of  the  state  was 
saved.  And  shall  a  flourishing  empire  descend 
so  low  as  to  compound  with  Tacfarinas,  and,  by 
granting  lands,  become  t^e  purchaser  of  peace  at 
the  hands' of  a  freebooter  and  a  robber  ?*'  Stung 
by  these  reflections,  Tiberius  ordered  Blaesus  to 
seduce  the  followers  of  Tacfarinas  by  promises 
of  a  free  pardon  to  all  who  should  lay  down 
theii  aims ;  but  as  to  their  chief  he  must  strain 
every  nerve  to  secure  the  person  of  that  daring 
adventurer. 

LXXIV.  The  promised  amnesty  reduced  the 
numbers  of  the  enemy ;  and  Blaesus,  adopting  a 
new  mode  of  war,  turned  the  arts  of  the  wily 
Numidian  against  himself.  Unequal  to  the 
legions  in  a  pitched  battle,  Tacfarinas  depended 
altogether  upon  the  rapidity  of  his  motions  :  he 
divided  his  men  into  small  parties  ;  he  showed 
himself  in  sudden  incursions,  fled  before  a  regu- 
lar force,  and  knew  where  to  lie  in  ambush. 
The  Romans  accordingly  marched  in  three  co- 
lumns, by  as  many  different  routes.  In  the 
quarter  where  the  Africans  ravaged  the  country 
near  Leptis,  and  then  fled  for  shelter  to  the 
Craramantes,  Cornelius  Scipio,  the  proconsul's 
lieutenant,  advanced  with  his  division.  In  an- 
other quarter,  where  Cirta  lay  exposed  to  the 
Barbarians,  the  younger  Blsesus,  the  proconsul's 
son,  commanded  a  second  detachment.  In  the 
Intermediate  part  of  the  country,  the  commander- 
in-chief  marched  at  the  head  of  a  chosen  body  of 
troops.  At  all  convenient  places  he  threw  up 
intrenehments,  and  appointed  garrisons,  secur- 
ing every  station  by  a  regular  chain  of  posts. 

The  Barbarians  found  themselves  counteracted 
on  every  side.  Wherever  they  turned,  the  Ro- 
mans were  at  hand,  in  front,  in  flank,  and  in  the 
rear.  Numbers  were  surrounded  and  either 
put  to  the  sword  or  taken  prisoners.  To  spread 
the  alarm,  the  Roman  army  was  again  subdi- 
vided into  smaller  parties,  under  the  command 
of  centurions  of  approved  valour  and  experience. 
Nor  was  the  campaign  closed,  as  usual,  at  the 
end  of  the  summer.  Instead  of  retiring  to  winter- 
quarters  in  the  old  provinces,  Blaesus  kept  the 
field  ;  he  increased  the  number  of  his  posts  and 


1  Spartacufl  kindled  up  the  serrile  war  in  Italy 
AU.G.681.  He  gained  two  imponant  Tictories.  Being 
defoatad  in  a  battle  with  Liciniue  Crassns,  he  died 
bravely  sword  in  hand.  See  the  account  In  Floras,  lib. 
Ul.  cap.  90. 

3  Seitorius,  and  Mithridatoa  king  ofPontus,  Joined  in 
aleague  against  the  RomanSi  A  U. C.  GBO.  Florus,  lib. 
Uis.  5. 


garrisons,  and  sent  out  detachm< 
armed,  with  guides  acquainted  will 
of  the  country.  Tacfarinas  coulc 
stand  at  bay.  He  shifted  his  hut; 
dered  from  place  to  place.  At  lengt! 
was  taken  prisoner,  and  Blaesus  the 
to  close  the  campaign.  His  retreat 
and  premature.  The  province  was 
incursions ;  and  the  flame  of  war, 
pressed,  was  not  extinguished.  Ti 
ever,  considered  the  enemy  as  com 
quished.  Besides  the  honours  alr< 
to  Blaesus,  he  ordered  that  the  lei 
salute  him  by  the  title  of  Ixpsratc 
to  the  ancient  custom  of  the  Roma 
the  pride  of  victory  flushed  with 
ardour  of  warlike  spirits.  In  the 
republic,  this  was  a  frequent  custo 
that  several,  at  the  same  time,  \ 
eminence  or  distinction,  enjoyed  1 
honour.  It  was  often  allowed  b 
and  now  by  Tiberius,  for  the  last 
him  the  practice  ceased  altogether.^ 
LXXV.  Rome,  in  the  course  c 
lost  two  illustrious  citizens ;  the  firs 
Saloninus,s  grandson  both  to  Mai 
and  Asinius  Pollio,  half-brother  to 
besides,  the  intended  husband  of  1 
granddaughter.  The  second  was 
to,'  already  mentioned  ;  a  man,  foi 
and  his  knowledge  of  the  laws^ 
eminence  in  the  state.  From  his 
rived  no  advantage.  His  grandf 
centurion  under  Sylla:  his  fathei 
rank  of  praetor.  Capito  was,  with 
advanced  by  Augustus  to  the  com 
and  by  that  promotion  placed  aboi 
titer,  Antistius  Labeo,  who  had 
celebrity  by  his  talents  and  his  ski) 
dence.  It  was  the  peculiar  felicit 
to  see  flourishing  together  these  t\ 
rivals,  who,  in  peaceable  times,  w 


3  SalluBt  says,  the  Numidian  huta,  ca! 
the  natives,  were  of  an  oblong  form,  ^ 
each  side,  somewhat  resemUing  a  ship.  I 
s.  18. 

4  When  titles  of  honour  were  eupprei 
tives  of  valour  were  extinguished,  and 
ftded  away. 

5  Asinius  Saloninus  was  the  son  of  j 
who  lias  been  already  mentioned,  s. 
Agrippina,  who  had  been  the  wife  of  Til 
mother  of  his  son  Drasus ;  of  course  h( 
of  Asinius  Pollio,  who,  for  his  victory  o 
a  people  of  Dalmatia,  was  called  Sa 
grandson  enjoyed  tlie  title  of  his  grand 
also  grandson  to  Agrippa  by  his  mother 
Oenealogical  Table,  No.  G9. 

6  Atelus  Capito  has  been  already  me 
book,  s.  70.  He  was  consul  A.  U.  C.  759 
tian  era  6.  He  succeeded  Marcus  iBmil 
Lucius  Arruntius  for  the  remainder  of 
his  name,  therefore,  does  not  appear  in 

\nUarM. 
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WftaU  of  tkeir  eomtfj.  The  &nie  of  L&beoT 
me  OB  the  surest  foasdaUon ;  he  was  a  stren- 
QCNii  aaeeiter  of  cirO  Hbertj,  and  ibr  that  reason 
the  laToiiiite  of  the  people.  Capito  knew  his 
sppioaehes  to  the  great,  and  by  1^  flexibility 
bccsMe  a  faTOHfite  at  the  court  of  Augustus. 
Labeo  was  not  suffered  to  rise  above  the  prstor- 
iaa  rank;  hot  that  act  of  injustice  raised  his 
popularity:  while  en  the  other  hand,  Capito 
obtained  the  consulship,  and  with  it  the  public 
hatred. 


7  Asttimbm  I«beo  is  mentioned  with  honour  in  seire- 

lal  f  — eii>  of  the  INgesL    He  was  one  of  those  men, 

wbose  sincnUriiaes  are  forgiven  on  account  of  their 

UlesKS  and  their  Tlrtnes.    His  fiuher,  an  ardeat  and 

saal^His  republican,  resoWed,  after  the  liattle  of  Phllippi, 

art  t>  nrvivv  the  loss  of  public  libertj'.    He  was  des- 

patched  by  his  own  cununaod,  by  one  of  his  domestics, 

vbom  be  enfranchised,  that  he  might  not  die  by  the  hand 

<<  a  slave.    Appian,  lib.  It.    The  son  adopted  the  prin- 

ciples  of  his  fitfher.  He  thought,  spoke,  and  acted,  upon 

•It  'ffaerrnff,  with  a  republican  spirit.   Augustus  knew 

\u»  dtuwOtett  and  jet  respected  him.   We  are  told  by 

Foaptmiiait  the  ciTilian,  Digest.  1,  tit.  il.  s.  47,  that  the 

coasolship  l>r  part  of  the  jear  was  offered  to  him  and 

Rjeoed    It  in  probaMe,  that  perceiving  the  state-craft, 

bf  wbieh  tlM  consular  authority  was  abridged,  and,  by 

eeasBqaence,  impaired,  Labeo  disdained  to  be  the  time* 

■rmog  coneal  of  the  coon.   Aulus  Gellius  (lib.  xiii. 

cap.  12.)  has  preserved  a  fragment  of  a  letter.  In  which 

Capita  says  of  his  rival,  that  he  was  a  man  almost 

with  the  love  of  liberty.    Agitabat  hominem 

nimia  tt  veeon.    Noctes  Atlicae,  lib. 

liiL  capi  12.    The  (iivourite  at  the  court  of  Augustus 

mi^   nmlurally  enou^   pronounce   that  judgment. 

loi  yet  we  find  that  the  obsequious  Capito  could  in  the 

Rim  of  Tiberius  imitate  the  blunt  freedom  of  his  rival. 

Beiog  tokS  that  a  woid,  coined  by  Tiberius  in  one  of  his 

ipeeehes,  was  legitimate  Latin,  or,  if  it  was  not,  that 

c  vould  ffoon  become  so :  That,  said  Capito,  is  &lse ; 

fir  yea,  Caesar,  can  give  the  freedom  of  the  city  to  men, 

b«not  to  words.    CwrUjam  nuwtUurf  inquit  Capito: 

r,  dvitaUm  dare  poiea  Aomsnifrtis,  verbia , 

^taslonhiSi  De  lUnstr.  GrammaL  cap.  zzll. 


LXXVI.  In  this  ye?r  also,  the  sixty-fourth 
from  the  battle  of  Philippi,  Junia,*  niece  to 
Cato,  sister  of  Brutus,  and  the  widow  of  Cas- 
sius,  paid  her  debt  to  nature.  Her  will  engrossed 
the  public  conversatioii.  Possessed  of  immod- 
erate riches,  she  left  marks  of  her  regard  to 
almost  all  the  eminent  men  at  Rome,  without 
mention  of  Tiberius.  The  amission  gaye  no 
umbrage  to  the  emperor.  He  considered  it  as 
the  exercise  of  a  civil  right,  and  not  only  suf- 
fered her  funeral  panegyric  to  be  spoken  from 
the  rostrum,  but  allowed  the  last  ceremonies  to 
be  performed  with  the  usual  pomp  and  magnifi- 
cence. In  the  procession  were  seen  the  images 
of  the  most  illustrious  families,  in  number  not 
less  than  twenty  i  the  Manlii,  the  Quintii,  and 
others  of  equal  rank.  Those  of  Brutus  and 
Cassius*  were  not  displayed ;  but  for  that  reason 
they  were  present  to  every  imagination,  and 
with  superior  lustre  eclipsed  the  splendour  of 
that  day. 


8  Junia  was  the  daughter  of  Decimus  Junius  Silanus 
by  Servilia,  the  sister  of  Cato  of  Utica.  Servilia  was 
first  married  to  M.  Junius  Brutus,  and  by  him  was  the 
mother  of  Brutus,  who  stabbed  Julius  Ctesar.  JunIa 
was,  of  course,  niece  to  Cato,  and  half-sister  to  Brutus. 
She  married  Cassius,  the  friend  of  Brutus;  and  thus  de- 
scended, and  thus  allied,  the  sister  of  one  conspirator 
against  Caesar,  and  the  widow  of  another,  she  lived  un- 
molested in  the  full  enjoyment  of  wealth  and  honour, 
to  an  extreme  old  age.  The  battle  of  Fhillppl  was  fought 
A.  U.  C.  712.  From  that  time  to  the  year  of  Rome  775, 
a  period  of  slzty4hree  years  con^Iete,  Junla  possessed 
splendid  riches^  and  was  buried  at  last  with  all  the  hon- 
ours of  a  public  funeral.  The  moderation  of  Augustus 
protected  her,  and  the  cruelty  of  Tiberius  was  not  yet 
unchained. 

9  The  constitution  being  overturned,  the  assertors  of 
public  liberty  were  not  displayed ;  but  as  Tacitus  else- 
where says,  the  honour  which  was  denied  increased 
their  glory.  Kegatua  honor  gloriamitUtndit,  AnnalSy 
book  Iv.  s.  3& 
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Appius  Junius  Silanus,  Publius  Silius  Nenra. 
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TtM  oQDfvli  for  the  year,  [ A.U.C.  776.  A.D.  23.] 
on  whieh  we  ue  now  entering,  were  Caius 
Aiinins,  and  Cains  Antistius.  Tiberius  )iad 
idfDed  nine  years.  Daring  that  time  a  state 
of  prafonnd  tranquillity  prevailed  at  Rome,  and 
the  emperor  saw  the  imperial  family  flourishing 
withvDdiminished  lustre.  The  loss  of  Germani- 
cut  gife  him  no  regret  i  on  the  contrary,  he 
leekoned  that  event  among  the  prosperous  issues 
of  his  reign.  But  fortune  now  began  to  change 
the  scene,  and  a  tiain  of  disasters  followed. 
IRberius  threw  off  the  mask :  he  harassed  the 
people  by  acts  of  cruelty.  Or,  which  was  equally 
•pprctsiye,  by  his  authority  encouraged  the 
tjianny  of  others.  Of  this  revolution  .Slius 
Scjanus,  commander  of  the  pnetorian  guards, 
wss  the  prime  and  efficient  cause.  The  power 
nd  influence  of  that  minister  have  been  already 
ntfitioncd.  I  shall  here  give  the  origin  of  the 
Bio,  the  features  of  his  character,  and  the  flag!- 
tioes  arts  by  which  he  aspired  to  the  supreme 
power. 

Be  wms  bom  at  Vulsinii,!  the  son  of  Seius 
ttiibo,;*  n  Roman  knight,  jle  attached  himself, 
ia  his  early  youth,  to  Caius  Csesar,  the  grandson 
of  Augustus.  Even  at  that  time  he  laboured 
under  a  suspicion  of  having  prostituted  his  per- 
son to  the  infamous  passions  of  Apicius,^  a  rich 


1  8acihe Oeographtcal  Table. 

t  TcUeiae  Viterculus  the  historian,  who  lackeyed  at 
the  feci  of  Sejunie,  saf  s  that  the  fcther  was  chief  of 
the  RoiBHi  knt^tt.   Nothing  more  is  known  of  him. 

3  Then  were  three  famous  epicures  of  the  name  of 
ApkJos:  one  mentioned  bj  Athencus ;  a  second  In  the 
thne  of  Ai^ustns  and  Tiberias;  and  a  third.  In  the 
Mga  flf  Trajan.  The  iecond  ts  the  person  here  in- 
tnisd.  SaAeoa  says  of  hinif  In  that  city,  from  which 
the  teachers  of  philosophy  were  baoished,  this  man, 
^nkaakag  the  science  of  the  kitchen,  corrupted  the 
■Maaers  of  the  age,  by  his  skill  in  cookery.  Apiciua 
mmti  II  ■mmii  in  vtril,  qui  in  ta  urhe  ts  qua  philotcphi^ 
M  tmimftmm  jmtmtuUM  oMre  juui  eiwil,  tcientiatn 
pii|4a«  pnifwmm$,  diaeffUna  tma  MtaUum  iitfecU.  Sen- 
ses, Us  CoMolsilone.  Flndhtg  hhaseK,  after  a  long 
teuisi  ef  piofcslon  and  gluttony,  much  InvoWed  in 
4»IS,  and,  aAe?  satisfying  all  demands,  not  worth  more 
tftta  wias  cnay  bs  called  100^X12:,  be  finished  his  days 
bjradoMof  poison.  Seneca  in  the  place  above  quoted. 
For  Om  sake  qC  «■  aftseiots,  perhaps  IHfle  known,  it 


and  prodigal  voluptuary.  By  various  arts  he 
afterwards  gained  an  entire  ascendant  over  the 
affections  of  Tiberius,  insomuch  that  the  temper 
of  that  prince,  to  the  rest  of  mankind  dark  and 
inscrutable,  became  to  him  alone  unclouded,  free, 
and  complying.  This  influence,  however,  was 
not  the  effect  of  superior  ability  ;  since  Sejanus, 
in  the  end,  fell  a  victim  to  the  policy  of  that 
very  prince,  whom  he  deceived  at  first.  A  phe- 
nomenon so  very  extraordinary  can  be  ascribed 
to  nothing  less  than  the  wrath  of  the  gods,  in- 
censed against  the  Roman  state.  Whether  the 
public  suffered  most  by  the  elevation,^  or  the 
downfall,  of  that  pernicious  minister,  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  determine.  His  frame  of  body  was 
vigorous,  robust,  and  patient  of  labour}  his  spirit 
bold  and  enterprising;  in  his  own  conduct  a 
profound  dissembler,  and  to  others  a  sharp  and 
dangerous  accuser.  With  pride  that  swelled  to 
arrogance,  he  had  the  meanness  that  could  fawn 
and  flatter ;  and,  under  the  outward  calm  of 
moderation,  he  nourished  in  his  heart  the  most 
unbounded  ambition.  Profusion,  luxury,  and 
largesses  were  often  his  means,  but  more  fre- 
quently application  to  business,  and  indefatiga- 
ble industry ;  virtues  that  take  the  name  of  vice, 
when  they  play  an  under  part  to  inordinate 
passions  and  the  lust  of  domination.^ 

11.  The  commission  over  the  pretorian  bands 
had  been  always  of  a  limited  nature.     Sejanus 


may  be  proper  to  mention,  there  is  extant,  in  the  Latin 
language,  a  book,  importing  to  be  Apicios's  Art  of  Cook- 
ery. La  Bletterie  relates  as  a  ceruin  &ct,  that  Madame 
Dacier  and  her  husband  were  almost  hilled  by  this 
book.  They  found  in  it  a  receipt  for  a  particular  ragwt^ 
and  being  both  inclined  to  dine  classically,  they  were 
almost  poisoned  by  their  learned  bill  of  fare. 

4  The  pernicious  consequences  which  attended  the 
rise  of  Sejanus,  will  b«  seen  In  the  sequel.  His  rdn 
was  equally  the  cause  of  public  calamity ;  since  Tacl* 
tus  tells  us,  that  Tlberhis,  whUe  he  loved  or  feared  this 
Ihvourlte  minister,  restrained  his  passions,  but  after* 
wards  broke  out  wKh  unbounded  fury.  Annals,  book 
iv.  s.  61. 

6  Assumed  and  well  acted  virtues  are  often  more 
dangerous  than  the  worst  Tices.   Addison*s  Cato  says 
of  Jultas  Cvsar, 
Curse  on  his  virtues !  they've  undone  his  country. 
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enlarged  his  powers  to  a  degree  unknown  before. 
He  had  the  address  to  collect  into  one  camp  the 
whole  corps  of  the  guards,  till  that  time  quar- 
tered in  various  parts  of  Rome.  Being  embodied, 
they  received  their  orders  with  submission ;  habit 
and  constant  intercourse  established  a  spirit  of 
union,  and,  knowing  their  numbers,  they  grew 
formidable  to  their  fellow-citizens.  The  pre- 
text for  this  measure  was,  that  the  soldiery  grew 
wanton  in  idleness^iibut,  when  encamped,  they 
might  be  drawn  forth,  with  better  effect,  in  any 
sudden  emergence,  q,nd,  being  confined  within 
their  intrenchments,  at  a  distance  from  the  vices 
of  the  metropolis,  they  would  act  with  greater 
vigour  whenever  required.  This  plan  being 
settled,  Sejanus  began  his  approaches  to  the  af- 
fections of  the  soldiers :  by  affability  and  ca- 
resses, he  glided  into  favour ;  he  appointed  the 
tribunes  and  centurions  ;  he  endeavoured  to  se- 
duce the  senators  by  corruption :  be  promoted 
his  creature's,  and,  at  Jiis  pleasure,  bestowed 
honours  and  provinces.  All  this  was  done,  not 
only  with  the  consent,  but  with  the  most  cpm- 
plying  facility  on  the  part  of  Tiberius,  who  now 
declared  openly  in  favour  of  the  minister,  styling 
him,  in  private  conversation,  his  associate  in  the 
cares  of  government, and  using  the  bame  language 
even  to  the  senate.  Nor  did  he  stop  here  ;  he 
allowed  the  images  of  his  favourite  to  be  wor- 
shipped in  the  theatre,  in  the  forum,  and  at  the 
head-quarters  of  the  legions,  in  the  place  appro- 
priated ^  for  the  standards  and  the  eagles. 

III.  As  yet,  however,  the  imperial  family 
was  in  a  flourishing  state.  To  secure  the  suc- 
cession there  was  no  want  of  Caesars.  The 
emperor's  son  3  was  in  the  prime  of  manhood, 
and  his  grandsons  in  the  flower  of  youth.  These 
were  obstacles  to  the  views  of  Sejanus.  To  as- 
sail them  with  open  force,  were  big  with  danger ; 
and  fraud  requires  delay,  and  intervals  of  guilt. 
He  resolved  to  work  by  stratagem.  Drusus, 
Ugainst  whom  Sejanus  was  inflamed  by  recent 
provocations,  was  marked  out  as  the  first  victim. 
It  happened  that  Drusus,  Impatient  of  a  rival, 
and  by  nature  fierce,  raised  his  hand,  in  some 
sudden  dispute,  against  SejanUs ;  and  that  haughty 
minister  advancing  forward,  received  a  blow  on 
the  face.  Stung  with  indignation,  he  thought 
so  expedient  so  sure,  as  the  gaining  of  the 
younger  Livia,3  the  wife  of  Drusus,  to  his  inter- 


1  The  original  says,  inter  prina'pia  legionwn.  The 
same  ezpression  often  occurs  in  Tacitua,  and  requires 
an  explanation.  Between  the  tents  of  the  legions  and 
the  tribunes  a  space  of  a  hundred  feet  in  breadth  was 
left,  which  formed  a  large  street,  called  Principu,  that 
ran  across  the  whole  camp,  and  divided  it  into  two 
partA,  the  upper  and  lower.  Duncan's  Caesar,  vol.  i. 
The  Roman  Art  of  War. 

2  Drusus,  and  the  three  sons  of  Germanicus ;  Nero, 
Dmsus,  and  Caligula. 

3  She  was  sister  to  Gtrmanlcus.  See  the  Oenealori- 
ealTkble,No.71. 


est     The  princess  was  sister  to  Gen 
and   though,  in  her  younger  days,  she 
elegance  either  of  shape  or  feature, 
now  grown  up  in  the  most  perfect  forn 
ular  beauty.     Sejanus  made  his  advan 
the  ardour  of  a  lover.     Having  triump 
her  honour,  he  found  another  step  in 
difficult  matter.     A  woman,  who  has 
her  virtue,  soon  resigns  every  other 
Engaged  in  a  course  of  adultery,  she  w 
degrees  to  embrace  the  project  of  murd 
husband  in  order  to  marry  her  parar 
mount  with  him  to  the  imperial  dignit; 

In  this  manner  a  woman  of  illustrii 
the  niece  of  Augustus,  the  daughter-ii 
Tiberius,  and  the  mother  of  children  b 
disgraced  herself,  her  ancestors,  and  her 
by  a  vile  connection  with  an  adulterc 
municipal  town,  renouncing  the  honoi 
she  possessed,  for  the  uncertain  prospec 
tious  grandeur.  £udemus,4  the  confident 
and  physician  of  the  faithless  wife,  w 
into  the  conspiracy.  Under  colour  of 
fession,  this  man  had  easy  access  to  L 
janus  listed  him  into  his  service  ;  and 
harmony  between  himself  and  the  \ 
might  be  undisturbed  by  jealousy,  he  i 
his  wife  Apicata,  by  whom  he  had  three 
But  still  the  magnitude  of  the  crime  i 
minds  with  terror ;  they  fluctuated  bet 
posite  counsels  ;  they  resolved,  they  1 
delay,  and  doubt,  and  confusion  follov 

IV.  In  the  beginning  of  this  yea] 
the  second  son  of ,  Germanicus,  put  on 
robe.s  The  honours,  which  had  bee; 
to  his  brother  Nero,  were  renewed  by 
the  fathers.  Tiberius,  in  a  speech  up 
casion,conmiended  the  tender  regard  yi 
his  son  protected  the  children  of  G€ 
The  truth  is,  Drusus  (though  in  big 
and  among  rivals  sincerity  is  seldom  i 
acquitted  himself  towards  his  nepheui 
decent  attention,  at  least  without 
Amidst  these  transactions,  the  old  proj 
iting  the  provinces,  often  intimated,  bi 
earnest,  was  revived  by  Tiberius.  Fi 
pedition  the  Ostensible  reasons  were,  t1 
of  veterans  entitled  to  their  dismissio 
service,  and  the  necessity  of  recn 
army  with  effective  men.  Of  such 
tarily  offered,  the  number  he  said  v 
and  even  of  those  the  greatest  part  we 
distressed  and  profligate  vagabonds,  di 


4  Pliny  the  elder  gives  a  dark  picture  o 
clans  of  his  time.  Thej  had  (heir  opportu 
minister  poison,  to  make  wills,  and  mana^ 
Q.uid  erUm  venenorutn/ertiUus  7  out  uwU 
tamerUorum  insiduB  J  Jam  vero  et  adulte 
cipium  domibutf  %U  Eudemi  in  Ldvia  Drt 
Lib.  zzix.  8. 8. 

5  He  was  then  fourteen  years  of  age. 
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eoonge,  and  atnutgers  to  militaiy  discipline. 
He  added  a  list  of  the  Roman  legions,  specifying 
Ifae  proTinces  where  they  were  stationed.  A 
review  of  that  estimate  will  not  be  useless,  or 
imacceptable,  since  it  will  exhibit  the  national 
ftrength  at  that  period,  the  kings  in  alliance 
with  Rome,  and  the  narrow  limits  s  of  the  em- 
pire, compared  with  the  extent  to  which  they 
haTe  been  since  enlarged. 

«  V.  In  the  seas  f  that  on  each  side  wash  the 
eoast  of  Italy,  two  fleets  were  stationed ;  one  at 
Miscnmn,  the  other  at  Ravenna.    The  maritime 
parti  of  Gaul,  ai^acent  to  Italy,  were  guarded 
by  the  large  galleys,  which  were  taken  at  the 
battle  of  Actium,  and  sent  by  Augustus  to  Foro- 
jaUqm,  well  provided  with  able  seamen.     But 
the  chief  strength  of  the  empire  was  on  the 
Bhiae,^  consisting  of  eight  legions,  to  bridle  at 
once  the  Germans  and  the  Gauls.    Spain,  lately 
svhdued,  was  held  in  subjection  by  three  legions. 
Jaba  *  reigned  in  Mauritania,  deriving  his  title 
fnm  the  fkvour  of  Rome.     The  rest  of  Africa 
was  kept  in  awe  by  two  legions.     A  like  num- 
ber served  in  Egypt     In  that  vast  extent  of 
eoaatry,   which   stretches    from    Syria   to  the 
Eophrates,  bordering  on  the  confines  of  Iberia, 
Albania,  and  other  states  under  the  protection 
of  the  Roman  arms,  four  legions  maintained  the 
lights  of  the  empire.     Thrace  was  governed  by 
RhsemetakesM  and  the   sons    of   Cotys.     The 
hanks  of  the  Danube   were   secured  by  four 
kgiOBS,  two  in  Pannonia,  and  two  in  Msflia. 


6  Id  the  time  of  Tiberias,  Syene,  a  city  strongly  gar- 
riflonod,  at  the  fiuther  extremity  of  Egypt,  was  the  boun- 
^ry  of  the  Koman  empire.  Trajan  enlarged  the  limits 
as  €ar  as  the  Red  sea.  See  book  i.  s.  11,  note ;  and  book 
iL  SL  61,  note. 

7  The  two  seas  were  Blare  Adriaticum,  tl^e  Adriatic, 
the  golf  of  Venice ;  Mare  Tyrrbenum,  now  the 

■ea.    The  former  was  also  called  Atare  eu- 
the  latter  Mare  iitferum.   Virgil  says, , 

qood  supra  memoremf  quodque  alluit  inlnu' 

DOW  Capo  Si  MUtnOf  was  a  promontory  in 
^a  Tascap  lea:  RaTenna  wae  a  port  hi  the  Adriatic. 
Sea  the  Geographical  Table. 

8  In  ITpper  and  Lower  Germany,  according  to  the 
plan  of  Aagnstas.  See  the  Manners  of  the  Germans, 
a.  1,  note. 

9  Joha'B  father  was  king  of  Numidia.  fle  attached  him- 
aelf  to  Pnopey's  party,  and  took  a  decided  part  against 
Jalios  Oaaar.  Even  after  the  de^  of  Pompey,  he  stood 
ax  bay  with  Cssar,  and,  at  length,  received  a  total  over- 
throw in  the  battle  of  Thapsa.  Determined,  however, 
Dol  to  Ul  into  C«aar*s  hands,  he  retired  with  Potreius, 
bis  feUow-aoflerer,  and,  at  the  close  of  a  banquet,  fell  a 
-sK^OBtaiy  victim  by  the  hand  of  a  friend.  His  son  Juba 
was  led  to  Rome,  to  walk  in  Ccesar's  triumph.  He  was 
adacabad  at  the  court  of  Aoguslus,  and  distinguished 
bhneelf  by  hia  Ulents  and  his  literature.  Augustus 
^va  him  In  marriage  the  young  Cleopatra,  daughter 
of  the  frownis  Cleopatn,  by  Mark  Antony,  and  sent  him 
<Nanddia  being  then  a  Roman  province)  to  reign  in 
1IaaritaalB,A.U.(X791  For  Mauritania,  see  the  Oeo- 
Ciaphical  Tiabla. 

10  Aanrifb  book  U.  a.  67. 
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Two  more  were  stationed  in  Dalmatia,  in  a 
situation,  if  a  war  broke  out  at  their  back,  to 
support  the  other  legions  ;  or,  if  a  sudden  emer- 
gence required  their  presence,  ready  to  advance 
by  rapid  marches  into  Italy.  Rome  at  the  same 
time  had  her  own  peculiar  forces,  namely,  three 
city  cohorts  ii  and  nine  of  the  prstorian  bands, 
raised  for  the  most  part  in  Etruria,  Umbria,i3 
ancient  Latium,  and  the  colonies  of  the  old  re- 
public. To  this  national  strength  must  be  added 
the  naval  armaments  of  the  allies,  placed  atproper 
stations,i3  together  with  their  infantry  and  cav- 
alry, forming,  in  the  whole,  a  body  of  troops,  not 
inferior  in  number  to  the  Roman  army.  But  of 
the  foreign  auxiliaries  it  is  impossible  to  speak 
with  precision.  They  were  shifted  from  place  to 
place,  with  numbers  now  augmented,  and  now 
reduced,  as  occasion  required ;  and,  by  conse- 
quence, an  accurate  estimate  cannot  be  expected. 
VI.  To  this  survey  of  the  empire  if  we  add 
a  view  of  the  constitution,  and  the  manner  in 
which  the  government  was  administered  by 
Tiberius,  from  the  beginning  of  his  reign  to 
the  present  year,  the  fatal  era  of  tyranny  and  \ 
oppression,  the  inquiry  will  not  be  foreign  to  our 
purpose.  Jof  the  first  place,  not  only  the  affairs 
of  state,  but  all  questions  oi  importance  between 
the  citizens  of  Rome,  were  referred  to  the  wis- 
dom of  the  senate.  The  leading  members  of  that 
assembly  claimed  and  exercised  full  freedom  of 
debate ;  and  when  they  deviated  into  flattery,  the 
prince  was  sure  to  reject  the  nauseous  strain. 
In  dispensing  the  honotirs  of  government,  he  had 
an  eye  to  nobility  of  birth,  to  personal  merit,  and 
to  talents  as  well  civil  as  military.  His  choice, 
it  was  generally  agreed,  was  made  with  judg- 
ment. The  consuls  and  the  pretors  enjoyed  the 
ancient  honours  of  their  rank  and  dignity.  The 
subordinate  magistrates  exercised  their  functions 
without  control.  The  laws,  if  we  except  those 
of  violated  majesty,**  flowed  in  their  regular 
channel.     The  tributes  and  dutiesj  whether  of 


11  We  are  told  by  Dlo,  lib.  iv.  that  the  esuibUshment 
under  Augustus  was  ten  thousand  prsstorians,  divided 
into  ten  cohorts,  and  six  thousand  in  the  city  cohorts. 
The  number,  therefore,  was  reduced  by  Tiberius. 

12  For  Etruria,  Umbria,  and  ancient  Latium,  see  the 
Geographical  Table. 

13  Besides  their  fleets  for  the  sea  service,  the  Romans 
had  always  proper  armaments  on  the  Rhine  and  the 
Danube. 

14  The  vile  abuse  of  the  law  of  violated  majesty  haa 
been  mentioned,  book  iil.  s.  38,  note.  The  first  men  In 
Rome  were  victims  to  it.  In  Shakspeare*s  language, 
R  teaa  a  net  to  eiwneeh  them  all.  It  will  not  be  amiss  to 
remark,  that  if  we  except,  as  Tacitus  does,  that  single 
grievance,  the  description  of  the  nine  first  years  of  Ti- 
berius is  a  more  just  and  t)ctter-foimded  panegyric,  than 
can  be  found  in  the  glittering  page  of  Velleius  Pater- 
cuius,  or  any  other  professed  encomiast.  And  yet  this 
Is  the  historian  whom  certain  critics  have  called  a 
painter  in  dark  colourSi  who  loves  to  represent  men 
worse  than  they  are  I 
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com  or  money,  were  managed  by  commissioners 
chosen  from  the  Roman  knights.  The  revenues 
appropriated  to  the  prince  were  conducted  by 
men  of  distinguished  probity,  and  frequently  by 
such,  as  were  known  to  Tiberius  by  their  char-* 
acter  only.  Being  once  appointed,  they  were 
never  removed.  Several,  it  is  well  known,  grew 
grey  in  the  same  employment.  The  people,  it  is 
true,  often  complained  of  the  price  of  com ;  but 
the  grievance  was  not  imputable  to  the  emperor. 
To  prevent  the  consequences  of  unproductive 
seasons,  or  losses  at  sea,  he  spared  neither  money 
nor  attention.  In  the  provinces  lio  new  bur- 
thens were  imposed,  and  the  old  duties  were 
collected  without  cruelty  or  extortion.  Corporal 
punishment  was  never  inflicted,  and -confiscation 
of  men's  effects  was  a  thing  unknown.  ' 

yil.  In  Italy  the  land-property  of  the  em- 
peror was  inconsiderable.    Good  order  prevailed 
among  his  slaves.     His  freedmen  were  few,  and 
his  household  was  managed  with  economy.     In 
all  questions  of  right  between  the  emperor  and 
individuals,  the  courts  of  justice  were  open,  and 
the  law  decided.     And  yet  to  this  equitable 
system  he  did  not  know  how  to  add  a  gracious 
manner ;  the  austerity  of  his  countenance  struck 
men  with  terror.  He  continued,  however,  in  the 
practice  of  rigid,  though  not  amiable,  manners, 
dll  the  death  of  Drusus.L    While  that  prince 
irurvived,  Sejanus  thought  it  prudent  to  advance 
by  slow  degrees.    He  dreaded  the  resentment  of 
a  young  man,  who  did  not  seek  to  disgtiise  his 
passions,  but  complained  aloud,  <*  that  the  em- 
peror, though  he  had  a  son  to  succeed  him,  pre- 
ferred a  stranger  to  share  in  the  administration. 
How  little  was  that  upstart  minister  removed 
from  being  a  colleague  in  the  empire !  The  road 
of  ambition  is  at  first  a  «teep  ascent ;  but  the 
difficulty  once  s\.  Counted,  the  passions  of  de- 
figning  men  list  1    the  enterprise,  and  tools  and 
agents  are  ready    't  hand.     The  favourite  is 
already  master  of  a  ^amp,  and  the  soldiers  wait 
his  nod.    Among  the  monuments  of  Pompey  we 
behold  his  statue:  the  grandchildren  of  this  new 
man  will  be  allied  in  blood  to  the  family  of 
I>rtt8as.s  What  remains,  but  humbly  to  hope  that 
he  will  have  the  modesty  to  stop  in  his  career, 
content  with  what  he  has  already  gained  ?"  Such 
was  the  discourse  of  Drusus,  not  occasional  but 
constant ;  not  in  private  circles,  but  at  large,  and 
without  reserve.     His  inmost  secrets  were  also 
known  t  his  wife  had  forfeited  her  honour,  and 
was  now  a  spy  upon  her  husband. 

ym.    In   this   posture   of  affairs,  Sejanus 
thought  he  had  no  time  to  lose.    He  chose  a 


1  Drufiu  the  son  of  Tiberius,  cut  off  by  Sejanus,  aa 
win  be  seen  In  the  sequel. 

ft  The  statue  of  Sejanua  was  placed  in  Pompey's 
thaitra.  Sea  book  ill.  ■.  73.  His  daughter  was  also  to 
ba  married  to  Druaua,  tha  son  of  ClaudhiB,  alterwarda 
emperor.  Fbr  Drosos,  sea  tha  Cfenaaloi^cal  Table, 
No.  IQl 


poison,  which,  operating  as  a  slow 
might  bring  on  the  symptoms  of  a  natu 
der.  Lygdus^  the  eunuch  (at  was  d 
eight  years  afterwards  ],<  administi 
draught.  While  Drusus  lay  ill,Tiberi 
seeming  to  be  in  any  degree  alarmed,  < 
be,  willing  to  make  a  display  of  mag: 
went  as  usual  to  the  senate,  £ven 
prince  expired,  and  before  the  funeral 
was  performed,  he  entered  the  assemb 
fathers.  Perceiving  the  consuls,  witt 
looks,  seated  on  the  ordinary  benches, 
who  mourned  for  the  public  loss,  he  pi 
mind  of  their  dignity,  and  their  propc 
The  senate  melted  into  tes^rs:  but 
superior  to  the  weakness  of  nature,  del 
animated  speech,  in  a  flowing  style,  a 
of  firmness.  "He  was  not,"  he  sai< 
informed  that  his  appearance  might  b 
unseasonable  in  the  moment  of  recent 
when,  according  to  the  general  cui 
mind,  enfeebled  with  sorrow,  can  scan 
the  consolation  of  friends,  and  almos 
the  light  of  the  sun.  Those  tender 
were  the  condition  of  humanity,  and,  * 
not  to  be  condemned.  For  his  part, 
a  manly  remedy ;  in  the  embraces  of 
monwealth,  and  in  the  bosom  of  the  fi 
came  to  lay  down  his  sorrows.  He 
the  condition  of  his  mother,  drooping 
infirmities  of  age,  the  tender  years  of  1 
sons,  and  his  own  situation  now  in  th 
of  life.  The  children  of  Germanicu 
present  distress,  were  the  only  remain 
of  the  people.  He  desired  that  they 
brought  before  the  fathers.*' 

The  consuls  went  forth  to  meet  th< 

Having  prepared   their   tender   mind 

august  a  scene,  they  presented  thei 

emperor.     Tiberius,  taking  them  by 

addressed  the  senate :  «  These  orphans, 

fathers,  I  delivered  into  the  care  of  th< 

and,  though  he  was  blessed  with  issue 

that  he  would  cherish  them  as  his 

train  them  up  in  a  manner  worthy  e 

and  of  posterity.     But  Drusus  is  no 

now  turn  to  you,  and,  in  the  present 

gods,  in  the  hearing  of  my  country, 

you,  take  under  your  protection   tl 

grandchildren  of  Augustus;  adopt  th< 

an  illustrious  line^  support  them,  ra 

mould  them  at  your  pleasure  for  the  g< 

state ;  perform  at  once  my  duty  and  j 

As  for  you,  Nero,  and  yov,  Drusus,  in 

sembly  you  behold  your  fathers :  boi 

are  in  the  highest  station,  your  lot  is  ! 

nothing  good  or  evil  can  befall  you^ 

affecting,  at  the  same  time,  the  inter< 

commonwealth." 


3  The  discovery  waa  made  by  Lygdus  A. 
Sea  this  book,  §,  U ;  and  boo%  «  foppleow«* 
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DL  Thif  ipMcb  drew  tean  from  the  whole 
assembly  .*  vows  and  supplications  followed. 
Had  Tiberias  known  where  to  Stop,  instead  of 
adding  what  exceeded  the  bounds  of  probability, 
every  heart  would  have  been  touched  with 
sympathy,  and  every  mind  impressed  with  the 
^lory  of  the  prince.  But  by  recurring  to  the 
stale  and  chimerical  project,  so  often  heard  with 
derision,  the  project  of  abdicating  the  sovereign- 
ty, and  resigning  the  reigns  of  government  to  the 
consols,  or  any  other  person  willing  to  under- 
take the  task,  he  weakened  the  force  of  senti- 
ments in  themselves  just  and  honourable.  The 
■olemniiies  which  had  been  decreed  to  the 
taaoory  of  Germanicus,  were  renewed  in  hon- 
our of  Drususy  with  considerable  additions, 
^reeable  to  the  genius  of  flattery,  always  studi- 
ous of  novelty.  The  funeral  ceremony  was  dis- 
tinguished by  a  long  train  of  illustrious  images. 
In  the  procession  were  seen  ^neas,  the  father 
of  the  Julian  race ;  the  Alban  kings ;  Romulus, 
the  founder  of  Rome ;  the  Sabine  nobility,  with 
Altos  Clausus  *  at  their  head,  and  from  him  the 
whole  line  of  the  Claudian  family. 

X.  In  this  account  of  the  death  of  Drusus, 
the  best  and  most  authentic  historians  have  been 
my  guides.  A  report,  however,  which  gained 
credit  at  the  time,  and  has  not  yet  died  away, 
ought  not  to  be  omitted.  ,  It  was  currently  said, 
that  Sejanus,  having  gained  the  person  and  the 
heart  of  Livia,  proceeded  to  a  fouler  intrigue 
with  Lygdue  the  eunuch,  and,  by  an  infamous 
^mour,  drew  to  his  interest  that  toot  of  iniqui- 
ty, who  was  one  of  the  domestic  attendants  of 
Drostia,  and,  for  his  youth  and  the  graces  of  hi9 
person,  high  in  favour  with  his  master.  The 
tone  and  place  for  administering  the  poison  being 
settled  bj  the  conspirators,  Sejanus  had  the  har- 
dihood to  change  hi9  plan.  He  contrived,  by 
secret  insinuations,  to  charge  Drusus  with  a  plot 
against  his  father^  life,  and  dared  to  whisper  a 
caation  to  Tiberius,  not  to  taste  the  first  cUp 
that  should  be  offered  to  him  at  his  son's  table. 
Deceived  by  this  stroke  of  perfidy,  the  old  man 
received  the  cup,  and  presented  it  to  his  son. 
The  prince,  with  the  frankness  and  gaiety  of 
youth,  drank  it  off ;  but  the  alacrity  served  only 
to  coQfinn  the  suspicions  entertained  by  the  em- 
peror. His  conclusion  was,  that  Drusus,  over- 
whelmed with  fear  and  shame,  was  in  haste  to 
give  himself  the  death,  which  he  had  prepared 
for  his  father. 

XL  A  report  of  this  kind,  current  among  the 
populace,  but  unsupported  by  any  good  authori- 
ty«  cannot  stand  the  test  of  examination.  What 
man  of  plain  common-sense,  not  to  speak  of  a 


4  Auos  Claasos,  ty  birth  a  Sabine,  went  In  the  train 
of  f->ilowere  tn  settle  at  Rome,  A.  U.  C.  250.  He  was 
wfll  received,  and  from  that  time  called  Arfuja  Clap- 
onra,  the  founder  of  the  Claudian  racfe.  Livy,  lib.  11.  s. 
16b  Annals,  book  zi.  s.  M. 


consummate  statesman  Uke  Tiberius,  would  pre- 
sent inevitable  death  to  his  only  son,  without 
so  much  as  hearing  him,  and  thus  precipitately 
commit  a  fatal  deed,  never  to  be  recalled  ? 
Would  it  not  have  been  more  natural  to  put  the 
eup-bearer  to  the  torture  ?  Why  not  inquire 
who  mixed  the  liquor  ?  Above  all,  ii  it  probable 
that  Tiberius,  ever  slow  and  indecisive,  would 
at  once  forget  the  habits  of  his  nature,  and,  in 
the  case  of  an  only  son,  a  son  too  never  charged 
with  any  crime,  act  with  a  degree  of  rashness, 
which  he  had  never  practised  to  the  remotest 
stranger  ?  The  truth  is,  Sejanus  was  known  to 
be  capable  of  every  species  of  villany,  however 
atrocious ; .  the  partiality  of  the  emperor  increas- 
ed the  nupber  of  his  enemies ;  and,  both  the 
sovereign  and  the  favourite  being  objects  of 
public  detestation,  malignity  itself  could  frame 
no  tale  so  block,  and  even  improbable,  that  men 
were  not  willing  to  believe. 

The  death  of  princes  is  always  variously  re- 
ported, and  common  fame  is  sure  to  add  a  tragic 
catastrophe.  Some  years  afterwards,  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  murder  were  brought  to  light  by 
Apicata,  the  widow  of  Sejanus,  and  confirmed 
by  Eudemus  and  Lygdus  on  the  rack.  In  the 
number  of  historians,  who  were  envenomed 
against  Tiberius,  and  with  diligence  collected 
anecdotes  to  wage  eternal  war  against  bis  mem- 
ory,  not  one  has  gone  so  far  as  to  impute  to  him 
a  share  in  this  foul  transaction.  The  -story, 
however,  such  as  it  is,  I  have  represented  in  its 
native  colours,  willing  to  flatter  myself  that, by  so 
glaring  an  instance,  I  may  destroy  the  credit  of 
fabulous  narrations ,5  and  prevail  with  the  reader, 
into  whose  hands  this  work  may  fall,  not  to  pre- 
fer the  fictions  of  romance,  however  greedily 
swallowed  by  vulgar  credulity,  to  the  precision 
of  sober  history. 

XII.  Tiberius,  in  a  public  speech,  delivered 
the  funeral  panegyric  of  his  son.s  The  senate 
and  the  people  attended  In  their  mourning  gar- 
ments ;  but  their  grief  was  mere  outward  show, 
the  effect  of  dissimulation,  not  of  sentiment. 
They  rejoiced  in  secret,  conceiving  that  from 
this  event  the  house  of  Germanicus  would  be- 
gin to  flourish.  But  the  dawn  of  happiness 
was  soon  overclouded.  The  exultation  of  the 
people,  knd  the  indiscretion  of  Agrippina,  who 


6  This  passage  affjrdaa  proof  of  the  historian's  in- 
tegrity. 

6  Seneca  represents  Tiberius  with  an  inflexible  coun- 
tenance delivering  a  speech  that  melted  the  audience 
into  teara  He  adds,  by  this  firmness,  so  singular  on 
such  an  occasion,  Tiberius  proved  to  Sejanus,  who 
stood  at  bis  elbow,  that  he  could  see  unmoved  the  deso- 
lation of  his  &mily.  Bxperiendum  §e  dedit  Si^ano  ad 
latua  atantif  quampatienterpMWt  suaaperdere.  Consol. 
ad^Marciam,  s.  15.  Almut  fam  or  five  months  after  the 
death  of  Drusus,  deputies  arrived  from  JlUum  to  con- 
dole with  Tiberius:  And  I, he  said, condole  with  you 
for  the  loss  of  Hector.  Suet  in  Tib.  s.  64. 
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bad  not  the  policy  to  fuppi^si  the  emotioni  of 
her  heart,  accelerated  her  own  ruin,  and  that  of 
her  ions.  Emboldened  by  success,  Sejanus  was 
ready  to  go  forward  in  guilt.  He  saw  the  mur- 
der of  Drusus  pass  with  impunity,  and  even 
without  a  sign  of  public  regret.  Successful 
villany  inspired  him  with  new  courage.  He 
saw  that  the  sons  of  Germanicus  were  the  pre- 
sumptire  heirs  of  Tiberius,  and  for  that  reason 
began  to  plot  their  destruction.  Being  three  in 
number,  they  could  not  all  be  taken  off  by  poison, 
while  a  set  of  faithful  attendants  watched  them 
with  a  vigilant  eye,  and  the  virtue  of  Agrippina 
was  impregnable. 

That  very  virtue  was,  therefore,  to  be  turned 
against  her.  Sejanus  called  it  prid^  and  contu- 
macy. By  repeated  invectives  he  roused  the 
inveterate  hatred  of  the  ^Ider  Livia;  and  the 
younger  of  the  name,  so  recently  an  accomplice 
in  the  murder  of  Drusus,  was  easily  induced  to 
join  in  a  second  conspiracy.  They  represented 
Agrippina  to  Tiberius  as  a  woman  proud  of  her 
children,  intoxicated  with  popularity,  and  of  a 
spirit  to  engage  in  any  dangerous  enterprise. 
The  widow  of  Drusus  knew  how  to  choose  fit 
agents  for  her  purpose.  Among  her  instruments 
of  iniquity  was  Julii^  Posthumus,  a  man  high 
in  favour  with  the  elder  Livia.  He  had  been 
for  some  time  engaged  in  an  adulterous  com- 
merce with  Mutilia  Prisca,  and,  through  her  in- 
fiuence,  was  graciously  received  at  court.  By 
his  subtle  practices,  and  the  whispers  conveyed 
by  Prisca,  the  old  woman,  naturally  fond  of 
power,  and  jealous  of  every  rival,  was  easily  in- 
flamed against  her  granddaughter.  At  the  same 
time,  such  of  Agrippina's  attendants  as  had 
easy  access  to  her  presence,  were  instructed  to 
choose,  in  conversation  with  their  mistress,  the 
topics  most  likely  to  exasperate  a  mind  fierce 
with  pride,  and  ready  to  take  fire  on  every 
occasion. 

XIII.  Meanwhile,  Tiberius,  hoping  to  find  in 
business  some  respite  from  the  anxieties  of  his 
heart,  attended  to  the  administration  of  justice 
in  all  disputes  between  the  citizens  of  Rome. 
He  likewise. heard  petitions  from  the  provinces 
and  the  allies.  At  his  desire,  the  cities  of  Cibyrai 
in  Asia,  and  .£gium  in  Achaia,  which  had  suf- 
fered by  an  earthquake,  were  exempted  from 
their  usual  tribute  for  three  years.  Vibius  Se- 
renus,  proconsul  of  the  farther  Spain,  was  found 
guilty  of  oppression  in  the  course  of  his  admin- 
istration, and,  being  a  man  of  savage  manners, 
banished  to  tHe  isle  of  Amorgos.  Carsius  Sa- 
cerdos,  accused  of  having  supplied  Tacfarinas 
with  corn,  was  tried  and  acquitted.  Caius 
Gracchus  was  charged  with  the  same  crime,  and 
in  like  manner  declared  innocent.  He  had  been 
carried  in  his  infancy  to  the  isle  of  Cercina  by 


I  For  Cibyra  and  jBgiumt  sea  the  e«ographical 
Table. 


Sempronius  C(iaeeiitts,!i  his  hither,  who 
demned  to  bauxsiiment.  In  that  plac 
a  crew  of  outlaws  and  abandoned  fug 
grew  up  in  ignorance.  To  gain  a  live 
became  a  dealer  in  petty  merchandia 
coast  of  Africa  and  Sicily.  His  obscur 
ever,  did  not  shelter  him  from  the  dan 
higher  station.  Innoront  as  he  was, 
Lamias  and  Lucius  Apronius,  formi 
consuls  of  Africa,  had  not  espoused  1 
he  must  have  sunk  under  the  weigl 
prosecution,  a  sacrifice  to  the  splen< 
of  his  family,  and  the  misfortune 
father. 

XIV.  In  the  course  of  the  year,  dc 
from  Greece,  on  the  old  subject  of  sa 
were  heard  before  the  senate.  The  ] 
Samos  claimed  an  ancient  privilege  foi 
pie  of  Juno;  and  those  of  Coos,  fo; 
^sculapius.  The  former  relied  on  a 
the  Amphictyons,*  the  court  of  supre^ 
rity,  at  the  time  when  colonies  fro 
were  in  possession  of  the  maritime  pan 
The  deputies  from  Coos  had  also  thei 
precedents,  besides  a  claim  founded  on 
peculiar  merit.  In  the  general  massat 
Roman  citizens  throughout  Asia  an(! 
adjacent,  committed  by  order  of  Mit 
they  gave  refuge  to  numbers  in  the  1 
^sculapius.  This  business  being  over, 
plaint  against  the  licentiousness  of  si 
ers,  often  urged  by  the  praetors,  am 
without  effect,,  was  taken  up  by  Tibe 
stated, « that  the  people  of  tiiat  profei 
guilty  of  seditious  practices,  and,  in 
stances,  corrupted  the  morals  of  private 
The  buffoonery  of  the  Oscan  farce,^ 


2  See  Annals,  book  i.  a.  53.  For  Cercim 
graphical  Table. 

d  Lucius  Apronius  has  been  mentioned, 
21.  For  JElius  Lamia,  see  Annals,  book  vi.  i 

4  The  assembly  of  the  Amphietyone*  wai 
council  or  national  conYenlion  of  Greece 
it  was  founded  by  Amfhictyon  the  son  of  1> 
by  AcTMtiM,  according  to  Strabo*8  opinion,  ii 
covered  by  the  clouds  that  hangover  remou 
confederate  cities  of  Greece  sent  their  repi 
to  this  general  assembly,  which  at  diflbn 
underwent  various  changes,  some  cities 
the  league,  and  others  being  admitted.  Pau 
lived  in  the  time  of  AntuMnuB  Piua^  assu 
the  Ampfurtyenea  we're  then  entire,  and  thi 
ber  was  thirty,  being  delegated  from  the  citi 
enumerates.  The  assembly  had  every  y< 
meetings ;  on«  in  the  spring  at  Delphoa^  and 
the  autumn  at  TTi^rmctpyfae.  See  Potter's 
vol.'l.  page  89;  and  also  the  Memoirs  of  t] 
of  Belles  Lettres,  vol.  ill.  and  v. 

5  While  Rome  was  made  a  theatre  of  blc 
fus  and  Sylla,  Mithrldatcs,  klng^  of  Pontus,  < 
general  massacre  of  the  Roman  citizens 
Asia,  A.  tJ.  C.  666;  before  the  Christian  era 

6  The  Chcan  Farce  (called  also  the  AU 
from  Atella,  a  town  in  Campania)  was  invc 
Oeci,  a  people  orighutlly  of  Etruria,  but  fie 
in  Campania.  Liv.  lib.  vil.  a  2.  See  also  ^ 
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UMAiti^  iflbtded  tat  little  plaMU^  eTta  to  the 
dngi  of  the  people,  was  now  grown  to  such  ft 
ketgkt  at  dcpnTity  as  well  as  credit,  that  the 
■wrhief  called  for  the  interpoaition  of  the  sen- 
ale"    The  players  were  hantihed  out  of  Italy. 
XV.  Tlherins  felt  thii  year  two  severe  strokes 
eC  affliction  t  he  lost  one  of  the  twin-sons  of 
J)rasiis,T  and  also  his  intimate  friend  Lucilius 
Loogns,  a  man  connected  with  him  in  the  closest 
friendship ;  in  all  scenes,  either  of  good  or  ad- 
▼ctse  fertnne,  his  faithful  companion,  and,  of  all 
the  senators,  the  only  one  that  followed  him  in 
his  retreat  to  the  isle  of  Rhodes.    Though  of  no 
distinction,  and  in  fact  a  new  man,  his  funeral 
was  peifonned  with  the  pomp  belonging  to  the 
eeasoriai  order  j^  and  a  statue  was  decreed  to 
his  memory  in  the  Forum  of  Augustus,  at  the 
pnblic  expense.     All  bosiness  was,  at  this  time, 
still  transacted  in  the  senate.   The  forms  of  the 
constiCntioB  remained  $  and  accordingly  Lucilius, 
Capito,  who  had  been  collector  of  the  imperial 
wvennes  in  Asia,  was  brought  to  his  trial  before 
the  fathers,  at  the  suit  of  the  province.     Ti- 
bcflios  thought  proper  to  declare,  **  That  the 
eammisaion  granted  to  the  accused,  extended 
only  to  the  slaves  and  levenues  of  the  prince. 
Bhonld  it  appear  that  he  assumed  the  prstorian 
aathority,  and,  to  support  his  usurpation,  called 
in  the  aid  of  the  military,  he  went  beyond  the 
line  of  his  duty  {  and,  in  that  case^  the  allega- 
tione  of  the  province  ought  to  be  heard.*'     The 
boaiaese  came  to  a  hearing,  and  Capito  was 
condouied.     The  cities  of  Asia,  to  mark  their 
sense  of  this  act  of  justice,  and  their  gratitude 
lac  the  punishment  of  Cains  Silanus*  in  the 
pieeeding  year,  voted  a  statue  to  Tiberius,  to 
Livin,  and  the  senate.     They  applied  to  the 
la<heia  for  their  consent,  and  succeeded.    Nero, 
in  the  name  of  the  province,  returned  thanks  to 
the  senate  and  his  grandfather.     He  was  heard 
with  plcasvre  by  the  whole  audience.   Germani- 
still  present  to  their  minds ;  and,  in  the 
I  fancied  that  they  saw  and  heard  the 
father.     Th«  figure  of  the  young  prince  was 
interesting.     An  air  of  modesty,  united  to  the 
digpdty  of  his  person,  charmed  every  eye  j  and 
the  weU-lmown  animosity  of  Sejanns  engaged 
all  hearts  in  his  lavour. 

XVL  About  this  time  the  offlce  of  high  priest 
of  Jupiter  became  vacant  by  the  death  of  Servius 
MaJnginettsis.  Tiberius,  in  a  speech  to  the 
ite,  pfoposed  that  they  should  proceed  to  the 
of  a  soeeessor,  and  at  the  same  time  pass 
law  to  regulate  that  business  for  the 
faitnre.     The  custom  had  been  to  name  three 


7  BBwaeabootlbvryearaold.  8m  book  H.  s.  81  See 
flM  Osoealogkal  Table,  No.  71  and  73. 

8  The  ceoflDrkn  fimermi  was  the  highest  honour  that 
emdd  be  paid  to  the  deceased.  Tlie  purple  robe,  and 
iiiheT  imugnlUf  disttngoiahed  h  from  a  public  funeral. 
Ie«rtol7tiins,likvl. 

9  St  was  aasBtSoMd,  Annals,  book  liL  s.  M. 


patricians,  descended  from  a  marriage,  contracted 
according  to  the  rites  of  cosrvARaiATioir.M  Out 
of  the  number  so  proposed,  one  was  to  be  elected. 
"But  this  mode  was  no  longer  in  use.  The 
ceremony  of  confarreation  was  grown  obsolete  i 
or,  if  observed,  it  was  by  a  few  families  only.  Of 
this  alteration  many  causes  might  be  assigned ; 
and  chiefly  the  inattention  of  both  sexes  to  the 
interests  of  religion.  The  ceremonies,  it  is  true, 
are  attended  with  some  difficulty ;  and  for  that 
reason  they  are  fallen  into  disuse.  Besides  this, 
the  priest  so  chosen  was  no  longer  subject  to 
paternal  authority )  and  the  woman,  who  gave 
him  her  hand  in  marriage,  was  entitled  to  the 
same  exemption.  To  remedy  these  inconve- 
niences, a  law  is  necessary.  Many  customs, 
that  held  too  much  the  rigour  of  antiquity,  were 
new-modelled  by  Augustus  in  conformity  to  the 
polished  manners  of  the  tiroes." 

After  due  deliberation,  it  was  thought  advis- 
able by  the  fathers  to  leave  the  priesthood  on 
its  old  establishment,  without  innovation.  With 
regard  to  the  priestess,  a  new  law  took  place. 
In  her  religious  functions,  it  was  declared,  that 
she  should  be  in  the  power  of  her  husband  only, 
subject  in  all  other  respects  to  the  laws  of  her 
sex,  without  any  privilege  to  distinguish  her 
from  other  women.  The  son  of  Maluginensis 
succeeded  to  his  father.  In  order  to  give  new 
weight  and  consideration  to  the  sacerdotal  order, 
and  to  inspire  the  ministers  of  the  altar  with 
zeal  for  the  sacred  rites,  a  grant  of  two  thousand 
great  sesterces  was  ordered  for  Cornelia,  the 
vestal  virgin,  who  was  at  this  time  chosen  superior 
of  the  order,  in  the  room  of  Scantia.  In  com- 
pliment to  Li  via  It  was  further  decreed,  that« 
whenever  she  visited  the  theatre,  her  seat  should 
be  among  the  vestal  virgins. 

XVII.  In  the  consulship  of  Cornelius  Ce- 
thegus  and  Vifellius  Varro,  [A.  U.  C.  777.  A.  D. 
24.]  the  pontiffs,  and,  after  their  example, 
the  other  orders  of  the  priesthood,  thought 
proper  to  blend  with  the  solemn  vows  which 
they  offered  for  the  safety  of  the  emperor,  the 
names  of  Nero  and  Drusus.  Zeal  for  the  young 
prinees  was  not  altogether  their  motive :  they 
had  an  indirect  design  to  pay  their  court  But 
in  that  age  the  safe  line  of  conduct  was  not 
easily  settled.  To  abstain  from  flattery  was 
dangerous ;  and  to  be  lavish  of  it,  provoked  con- 
tempt, and  even  resentment  Tiberius,  never 
friendly  to  the  house  of  Germanicus,  saw  with 


10  Three  forms  of  contracting  marriage  prevailed  at 
Rome.  1.  When  a  woman  cohabited  with  one  man  for 
the  space  of  a  jear.  %  When  the  marriage  was  a  kind 
of  bargain  and  sale  between  the  parties,  which  was 
called  eoemptio.  Z.  When  the  chief  pontifl;  distriboting 
flour  in  the  presence  of  ten  whnesses,  joined  the  bride 
and  bridegroom.  This  was  called  marriage  by  CoMVAa- 
asATioN.  Other  marriages  were  easily  diseoWed ;  but 
that  hf  confarreation  required  the  same  solemnities 
{Diffixrnatifi)  to  diyorca  the  partlea  Sse  Brotler^ 
Tadtus,  vol.  L  page  4Eff, 
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indignation  two  boys  exalted  to  ar  level  with 
himself.  He  ordcjed  the  pontiffs  to  attend  him. 
In  the  interriew  that  followed,  he  desired  to 
know  whether,  in  what  thej  had  done,  they 
complied  either  with  the  solicitations  or  the 
menaces  of  Agrippina.  Being  answered  in  the 
negative,  he  dismissed  them  with  a  reprimand, 
but  in  gentle  terms,  most  of  the  order  being 
either  his  relations,  or  the  first  men  in  Roipe. 
Not  content,  however,  with  expressing  his  dis- 
approbation in  private,  he  desired,  in  a  speech  to 
the  senate,  that  all  might  be  upon  their  gnard, 
not  to  inflame  the  minds  of  young  men  with 
ideas  of  power,  and,  by  consequence,  with  a 
spirit  above  their  station.  Sejanus  was  the 
prompter  in  this  business.  He  had  the  ear  of 
the  emperor,  and  filled  him  with  apprehensions 
that  Rome  was  divided  into  factions,  inflamed 
against  each  other  with  no  less  fury  than  if 
they  were  actually  engaged  in  a  civil  war. 
There  were  those,  he  said,  who  called  them- 
selves the  partisans  of  Agrippina:  if  not  sup- 
pressed, they  would  in  time  become  too  power- 
ful. To  check  the  growing  discord,  there  was 
nothing  left  but  to  cut  off  one  or  two  of  the 
moat  active  leaders. 

XVIII.  The  first  blow  was  struck  at  Caius 
Silius  and  Titius  Sabinus.  Their  connection 
with  Germanicus  was  their  crime;  but  Silius 
was  obnoxioi^s  for  various  reasons.  He  had 
been,  during  a  space  of  seven  years,  at  the  head 
of  a  powerful  army :  by  his  conduct  in  Germany 
he  had  gained  triumphal  ornaments ;  he  con- 
quered Sacrovit,  and  quelled  the  insurrection  in 
Gaul.  Falling  from  that  elevation,  his  ruin 
would  resound  far  and  wide,  and  spread  a  general 
terror.  His  own  indiscretion  was  thought  at 
the  time  to  have  incensed  Tiberius,  and,  by 
consequenee,  it  provoked  his  fate.  Success 
inspired  him  with  vain-glory.  He  boasted,  that 
the  army  under  his  command  continued  in  firm 
fidelity,  while ,  sedition  raised  her  standard  in 
every  other  camp ;  and  if  the  spirit  of  revolt  had 
reached  his  legions,  the  imperial  dignity  would 
have  tottered  on  the  head  of  the  prince.  Tiberius 
took  the  alarm:  he  thought  his  owq  importance 
lessened,  and  his  fortune,  great  as  it  was,  un^ible 
to  recompense  such  extraordinary  services.  He 
felt  himself  under  obligations  to  his  oflScer ;  and 
obligations  (such  is  the  nature  of  the  human 
mind)  are  only  then  acknowledged,  when  it  is 
in  our  power  to  requite  them :  if  they  exceed 
all  measures,  to  be  insolvent  is  painful,  and 
gratitude  gives  way  to  hatred. 

XIX.  Sosia  Galla,  the  wife  of  Silius,  was 
closely  connected  with  Agrippina,  and,  for  that 
reason,  detested  by  Tiberius.  She  and  her 
husband  were  doomed  to  fall  an  immediate 
iacrifiee.  Sabinus  was  reserved  for  a  future  day. 
Against  the  two  former,  Varro,  the  consul,  un- 
dertook the  despicable  part  of  public  prosecutor. 
Pretending  to  adopt  the  resentments  of  his  father, 
he  beeame  the  servile  agent  of  Sejanus.    Silius 


requested  that  the  trial  might  be  dei 
the  consul,  now  turned  accuser,  shoul 
be  in  oflSce.  Though  the  interval  ' 
Tiberius  opposed  the  motion,  alleging, 
were  frequently  arraigned  by  the  oth 
trates;  and  why  abridge  the  author! 
consul?  It  is  his  du^  to  take  can 
commonwealth  may  receive  no  inju 
was  the  state-craft  of  Tiberius:  to 
vented  by  himself  he  gave  the  old  i 
names,  and  by  that  artifice  aroused  th 

The  senate  was  summoned  with  r< 
lenwity,  as  if  the  proceeding  was  to 
ing  to  law;  as  if  Varro  was,  in  tn 
the  part  of  consul,  and  in  the  reign  ol 
the  constitution  still  remained  in  vl^o 
made  no  defence.  He  broke  silence, 
different  times,  but  merely  to  show  tl: 
in  what  quarter  the  arm  of  oppression 
against  him.  The  heads  of  the  accusa 
that,  in  a  dark  conspiracy  with  Sacrov 
cealed  the  machinations  o&that  insurf 
his  victory  was  tarnished  by  cruelty 
with  his  connivance,  acts  of  rapacity  a 
sion  were  committed  by  his  wife, 
article  was  too  well  founded ;  but  the  p 
went  altogether  on  the  crime  of  violate 
Silius  saw  that  his  doom  was  fixed,  a 
vent  final  judgment,  put  an  end  to  hi; 

XX.  The  law,  notwithstanding,  la 
his  effects :  not  however  to  make  rc<i 
the  Gauls ;  for  the  Gauls  made  no  ch 
whole  of  what  the  unhappy  victim  ha 
from  the  bounty  of  Augustus,  after 
estimate  made,  was  seized,  and  carrit 
treasury  of  the  prince.  In  this  insta 
rius,  for  the  first  time,  looked  with 
avarice  on  the  property  of  others.  ( 
tion  of  Asinius  Gallus,  Sosia  was  oi 
exile.  By  that  senator  it  was  furthei 
that  part  of  her  effects  should  be  confi: 
the  remainder  given  to  her  children 
Lepidus  contended,  that  one-fourth 
as  1  the  law  directed,  to  the  prosecute 
residue  to  her  children.  This  sentence 
It  is  but  justice  to  the  character  of 
to  observe  in  this  place,  that,  consi 
times  in  which  he  lived,  he  appears  to 
a  man  of  ability,  temperate,  wise,  ai 
The  violent  measures  often  proposed 
always  the  result  of  servile  adulation 
his  address,  frequently  rejected,  : 
modified,  with  so  much  good  sense  ai 
that  he  preserved  at  once  his  credit  at 
the  esteem  of  the  public. 


1  What  law  thii  was  ts  not  afreed  amo 
mentators;  but  as  Tacitus  says  that  Silius 
the  Lex  MaiftatU,  Lipsius  thinks  that 
cited  on  this  occasion. 

2  Manias  Lepidus  has  been  already  men 
i.  s.  13;  book  ill.  s.  50.  For  more  of  htoi, 
book  vi.  s.  37. 
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This  happiness,  so  singular  and  so  fairljr  en- 
joyed, arrests  oar  attention,  and  natuxally  raises 
an  iaqoiry  whether  the  favour  or  antipathy  of 
princes,  like  all  other  sublunary  contingencies, 
is  |OTemed  by  the  immutable  laws  of  fate;3 
and,  by  eonsetjaence,  the  lot  of  man  may  be  said 
to  be  determined  in  his  natal  hour.  The  ques- 
tioD  is  intricate;  but  peiliaps  free  will  and 
monl  agency  are  still  so  far  allowed,  that  each 
indindual  may  chalk  out  the  line  of  his  own 
conduct,  aad^  by  steering  between  the  opposite 
extremes  of  blunt  austerity  and  abject  meanness, 
pursue  a  middle  course  with  safetv  and  with 
honour.  Messalinus  Cotta,  a  man  equal  in 
point  of  birth  to  Manius  Lepidus,  but  of  a  very 
different  character,  moved  for  a  decree,  declaring 
that  all  migistrates,  however  blameless  in  their 
own  conduct,  and  even  ignorant  of  the  guilt  of 
others,  should,  notwithstanding,  be  responsible 
for  the  unlawful  acts  committed  in  the  provinces 
by  their  wives. 

XXL  The  business  brought  forward  in  the 
Bext  place,  was  the  charge  against  Calpumius 
nso,4  that  illustrious  citizen,  distinguished  not 
more  by  the  nobility  of  his  birth,  than  by  his 
unshaken   virtue,  who,   as    has   been   related, 
threatened  a  secession  from  Rome,  in  order  to 
find,  in  some  remote  place,  a  shelter  from  the 
vices  of  the  age,  and  the  harpies  of  the  law.    It 
Bay  be  remembered,  likewise,  that  in  the  cause 
asainst  Urgulania,  he  scorned  to  yield  to  the 
weight  and  influence  of  the  emperor's  mother, 
but  cited  the  defendant  from  the  very  palace  of 
the  prince.   His  conduct,  at  the  time,  was  treated 
tv  Tiberius  as  the  exercise  of  a  civil  right; 
hot  in  a  mind  like  his,  that  which  at  first  made 
a  slight  impression,  was  sure  to'  be  imbittered 
bf  reflection.     Quintus  Granius  was  the  prose- 
cutor of  Piso.     He  exhibited  an  accusation  for 
vords  spolten  in  private  against  the  majesty  of 
the  emperor ;  for  keeping  poison  in  hit  house ; 
and  entering  the  senate  with  a  concealed  dagger. 
The  two  last  articles,  too  gross  to  be  believed, 
were  thrown  out  of  the  case.   Other  allegations 
w<»re  heaped  together  to  swell  the  charge  ;  and 
Piso,  it  was  determined,  was  to  be  brought  to 
his  trial :  but  a  natural  death  put  an  end  to  the 
prosecution. 

A  new  complaint  vras  presented  tothe  senate 
a^inst  Cassius  Scverus,'  a  man  of  mean  extrac- 
tion, void  of  principle,  profligate  in  his  manners, 
b«t  an  orator  of  considerable  eloquence.    He  had 


3  The  wofd  imnnUabi0  Is  inserted  in  the  translation, 
prrhapc  impmperly ;  since  Tacitus,  who  points  out  the 
•&«  coorae  to  sbeer,  docs  not  seem  to  admit  an  inevit^ 
•tl^  ftte. 

I  C«lp«imros  Flso  has  lieen  meMioned,  much  to  his 
br^DrJur,  bnok  tL  s.  34. 

o  CasstQS  Severus  was  an  orator  of  eminence,  and  a 
muleot  libeller  of  the  first  persons  of  both  sexes.  He 
v«s  banished  by  Augustus.  For  more  of  him,  see  the 
Dlalofvt  «nncsming  Oratoryi  s.  19,  note. 


been,  by  a  judgment  pronounced  under  the  sanc- 
tion of  an  oath,  condemned  to  exile  in  the  isle 
of  Crete.  Persisting  there  in  his  licentious 
practices,  he  rekindled  the  indignation  of  the 
fathers,  and  by  new  vices  provoked  new  enemies. 
Stripped  of  all  his  effects,  and  interdicted  from 
fire  and  water,  he  was  removed  to  the  isle  of 
Seriphus,'  where,  in  old  age  and  misery,  he 
languished  on  the  rocks. 

XXII.  About  this  time  Plautius  Silvanus,  one 
of  the  praetors,  impelled  by  some  secret  motive, 
threw  his  wife  Aproniar  out  of  the  window  of 
her  apartment,  and  killed  her  on  the  spot. 
Being  immediately  seized  by  his  father-in-law^ 
Lucius  A'pronlus,  and  conveyed  to  the  presence 
of  the  emperor,  he  made  answer,  with  an  air  of 
distraction,  that,  while  he  lay  asleep,  his  wife 
committed  that  act  of  violence.  Tiberius  went 
directly  to  the  house.  He  examined  the  apart- 
ment, and  saw  evident  signs  of  a  person  who  had 
struggled,  but  was  overcome  by  force.  He  made 
his  report  to  the  senate,  and  commissioners  were 
appointed  to  Inquire  and  pronounce  their  judg- 
ment. Urgulania,  the  grandmother  of  Silvanus, 
sent  a  dagger  to  him  as  her  best  present.  This, 
on  account  of  her  known  intimacy  with  Livia, 
was  supposed  to  proceed  from  Tiberius.  The 
criminal,  after  attempting,  but  with  Irresolution, 
to  apply  the  dagger  to  his  breast,  ordered  his 
veins  to  be  opened.  In  a  short  time  afterwuds 
Numantina,  his  former  wife,  was  accused  of 
having,  by  drugs  and  magic  spells,  distempered 
his  brain.     She  was  acquitted  of  the  charge. 

XXIII.  The  war  with  Tacfarinas,  the  Nu- 
midian,  by  which  Rome  had  been  long  embroiled, 
was  this  year  happily  terminated.  The  former 
commanders,  as  soon  as  they  had  laid  a  founda- 
tion for  the  obtaining  of  triumphal  ornaments, 
considered  their  business  as  finished,  and  gave 
the  enemy  time  to  breathe.  There  were  at  Rome 
no  less  than  three  statues  7  decorated  with  laurel, 
and  yet  Tacfarinas  ravaged  the  province.  He 
was  reinfo^ed  by  the  neighbouring  Moors,  who 
saw  with  indignation  their  new  king  Ptolemy, 
the  son  of  Juba,8  resign,  with  youthful  inex- 
perience, the  reins  of  government  to  his  freed- 
men.  The  malcontents  of  that  nation  went 
Over  to  the  banners  of  Tacfarinas,  determiued 
to  try  the  fortune  of  war,  rather  than  tamely  sub- 
mit to  the  tyranny  of  enfranchised  slaves.    The 


6  Seriphus,  a  small  island  In  theJBgean  sea.  See  (he 
Geograi^tcal  Table.   Juvenal  says, 

^Et  parva  tandem  caruisse  Seriphq. 

Sat.  vi.  ver.  G^ 
And  in  satire  x., 

Ut  Gyari  clausus  scopulis,  parvaque  Seripho. 

7  The  three  statues  were,  for  Fnrius  Camillus,  book  ii. 
8.  S2;  tr-  Apronius,  book  iii.  s.  21 ;  Junius  Blssus,  book 
iii.  8.71 

8  Ptolemy  was  tho  son  of  Juba,  who  was  made  king 
of  Mauritania  by  Augustus.  See  this  book,  s.  6,  nola. 
He  was  put  to  death  by  Caligula  A  U.  C.  793.  Suet,  in 
Calig  8. 96. 
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king  1  of  the  Ganmaatef  entered  kito  e  secret 
Ingue  with  the  Numidian.  Not  choosing  to  take 
the  field  at  the  head  of  his  forces,  he  helped  to 
cany  on  a  war  of  depredation.  His  dominions 
were  a  deiR>sitor7  for  all  their  plunder.  His 
troops  went  oat  in  detached  parties,  and,  as  is 
nsnal  in  all  distant  commotions,  were  magnified 
hj  the  voice  of  fame  into  a  prodigious  army. 
Even  from  the  >  Roman  province,  all  who  strug- 
gled with  want,  or  by  their  crimes  were  rendered 
desperate,  went  over  to  Tacfarlnas.  A'  recent 
incident  encouraged  the  revoIL  In  consequence 
of  the  succesi  of  Blesus,  Tiberius,  thinking 
the  war  at 'an  end,  ordered  the  ninth  legion 


to  be  recalled.    Dolabella,  the  proconsul  for  th^  action.     The  Barbarians  were  taken 


year,  saw  the  inexpedience  of  the  measure ; 
but  dreading  the  anger  of  Tiberius  more  than 
the  incursions  of  the  enemy,  he  did  not  venture, 
even  for  the  defence  of  the  province,  to  detain 
the  troops.' 

XXIV.  Tacfarinas,  availing  himself  of  this 
circumstance,  spread  a  rumour  round  the  coun- 
try, tlutt  the  Bioman  empire  being  invaded  on 
eveiy  side,  Africa^  by  degrees,  was  to  be  evacu- 
ated, and  the  remainder  of  the  legions  might  be 
easily  cut  off,  if  all  who  preferred  their  liberty 
to  ignominious  bondage,  would  take  up  arms  in 
defence  of  their  country.  He  gained,  by  these 
artifices,  a  new  accession  of  strength,  and  laid 
siege  to  the  city  of  Thubuscum.  Dolabella, 
with  what  force  he  could  collect,  marched  to 
the  relief  of  the  place.  The  terror  of  the  Ro- 
man name  was  on  his  side,  and  the  affair  was 
with  an  enemy,  who  could  never  sustain  the 
shock  of  a  well-embodied  infantry.  He  no  sooner 
showed  himself  in  force,  than  the  Numidians 
abandoned  the  siege.  Dolabella,  at  all  conve- 
nient places,  fortified  his  post,  and  stationed 
garrisons  to  secure  the  country.  Finding  the 
Musulanians  on  the  point  of  a  revolt,  he  seized 
tiieir  chiefs,  and  ordered  their  heads  to  be  struck 
off.  Experience  had  taught  him,  that  a  regular 
army,  encumbered  with  baggage,  could  give  but 
a  bad  account  of  a  wild  and  desultory  enemy, 
who  made  war  by  sudden  incursions,  and  avoid- 
ed a  decisive  action  t  he  therefore  resolved  to 
vary  his  operations,  and  having  called  to  his  aid 
the  young  king  Ptolemy,  at  the  head  of  a  large 
body  of  his  subjecta,  he  divided  his  army  into 
four  detached  parties,  under  the  command  of 
his  lieutenants,  and  the  military  tribunes.  A 
chosen  band  of  Moors,  conducted  by  oflScers  of 
that  nation,  had  orders  to  ravage  the  country. 
The  proconsul  marched  himself  in  person, 
ready  at  hand  to  direct  the  motions  of  his  army, 
and  give  vigour  to  the  enterprise. 

XXV.  Intelligence  was  brought  soon  after, 
that  the  Numidians,  depending  upon  the  advan- 


1  Sea  the  GeogTa|ihic«l  Table. 

2  In  ganersl,  when  Africa  occuni'  Tacitus  inienda  the 
Boman  province,  now  th§  kmgdom  qf  TVnft. 


tages  of  a  litnation  eneompossed  by 
forest,  had  pitched  their  huts  near  th 
castle,  called  Auzea,s  which  they  h 
destroyed  by  fire.  The  cavalry  and  li 
ignorant  of  their  destination,  were  s 
without  delay.  They  made  a  force 
the  night,  and  at  break  of  day  ari 
the  place.  The  Barbarians,  sea 
were  alanned  on  every  side  with  wa 
and  the  clangor  of  trumpets.  T 
were  either  fastened  to  stakes,  < 
to  wander  on  the  pasture  grounds 
mans  advanced  in  order  of  battle,  tt 
in  close   array,  and   the  cavalry  ] 


no  arms  at  hand,  no  order,  no  con 
sure.  They  were  attacked  without 
like  a  herd  of  cattle  mangled,  butcb 
The  Roman  soldiers,  fierce  with  res 
all  their  toil  and  fatigue,  rushed 
against  an  enemy,  who  had  so  ofti 
their  sword.  The  victorious  troops  \ 
with  Numidian  blood.  The  word 
through  the  ranks,  that  Tacfarinas  ' 
per  object  of  their  vengeance  i  his 
well  known ;  his  death,  and  nothini 
end  the  war.  That  daring  adventi 
guards  fall  on  every  side.  His^on 
in  fetters,  and  he  himself  benuoed  ii 
mans.  In  despair  he  rushed  forwar 
shower  of  darts  was  thickest,  and  sf 
at  the  dearest  rate,  had  the  glory 
freedom.  This  event  quieted  the 
in  Africa. 

XXVI.  For  these  services  DolalM 
triumphal  ornaments ;  but  Tiberius 
ing  tiiat  Sejanus   would   think  t 
granted  to  his  uncle  Blsesus,  tarn 
success  of  a  rival,  refused  to  comj 
requesL   iBlaesns  gained  no  additoa 
"while  that  of  Dolabella  grew  brigfa 
tice.  With  an  inferior  army,  he  had  1 
ber  of  prisoners,  among  whom  wi 
ing  chiefs  of  the  nation :  and,  by  1 
Tacfarinas,  he  put  an  end  to  the  ^ 
return  horn  Africa,  he  gave  a  spc 
seen  at  Rome,  a  train  of  arabassad 
Garamantes !  The  people  of  that  < 
scions  of  their  guilt,  and  by  the  deal 
midian  chief  thrown  into  constemat 
deputies  to  appease  the  resentment 
ror.     The  services  of  king  Ptolemc 
to  the  senate,  an   ancient  custoB 
fallen  into  disuse,  was  revived  in  1 
monarch.     The  fathers  sent  a  me 
body,  to  present  *  an  ivory  sceptre 


3  A  casUe  In  Numidia,  now  totally  dd 

4  Dionyiius  of  Halicamaetoe  mentloi 
seats  sent  to  Foraena  bj  the  Roman  ^ 
949.  Painted  robes  occur  firoquenily 
(according  to  Pliny,  lib.  viii.  a  4SD  were  I 
as  triumphal  omamente. 
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lote,  tka  •nciABt  fill  to  kiiigf>  with  iaitrne-' 
tion,  ftt  tba  tune  time,  to  saliite  yovig  Ptolemy, 
bf  the  titles  of  Kiir«,  Au.t,  and  Fxixitd  or 
m  RoHAjr  PxDVLX. 

XXVII.  Dialing  tbit  same  sunmer,  a  servile 
wv  was  readj  to  break  out  in  Italy ;  but,  by  a 
fartmate  accident,  tlie  flame  was  soon  eztin- 
gtttibed.  The  incendiary,  who  excited  the  com- 
BotioD,  was  fonnerly  a  soldier  in  the  pnetorian 
bawls,  by  name  Titos  Cnrtisius.  This  man 
UgiB  his  seditions  practices  in  private  cabals  at 
Braadosivm,  and  the  adjacent  towns.  Having 
made  his  impression,  he  went  -the  length  of 
fixing  np  in  pnblic  places  eeditiovs  libels,  inviting 
the  agiaxian  slaves  to  issue  from  their  woods  and 
wilds,  and  take  up  arms  in  the  cause  of  liberty. 
It  happened,  however,  that  three  galleys,  em- 
ployed in  the  navigation  of  those  seas,  arrived 
providentially  on  the  coast  Curtius  ^upus,  the 
qscttor,  in  whose  province  it  was,  according  to 
iBcieat  usage,  to  superintend  the  roads  ^  through 
the  foiests,  was  at  that  time,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. He  ordered  the  mariners  to  be  landed, 
sad,  potting  himself  at  their  head,  crushed  the 
oMupincy  in  Ae  bud.  Statius,  a  military  tri- 
boae,  had  been,  on  the  first  alarm,  despatched 
by  Tiberins  with  n  strong  band  of  soldiers.  He 
vrircd  in  good  time,  and,  having  seized  the 
cbief  conspirators  with  their  leader,  returned  to 
IhNne  with  his  prisoners  bound  in  chains.  The 
capital,  at  that  time,  was  far  from  being  in  a 
state  of  tranquillity.  Men  saw,  with  terror,  a 
▼Mt  naltitode  of  slaves  inczeasing<  beyond  all 
proportion,  while  ttie  number  of  freebom  citizens 
was  Tiaib^  on  the  define. 

XXVIU.  During  the  same  consulship,  a  scene 
of  konor,  that  gave  a  shock  to  nature,  and 
■vked  the  cruelty  of  the  times,  was  acted  in 
the  fiee  of  the  world.  A  father  pleaded  for 
Us  life,  while  the  son  stood  forth  the  accuser. 
Ike  aaoM  of  each  was  Vibius  Serenus.7  They 
H^eaicd  beldre  the  senate.  The  father  had 
beta  banished.  He  was  now  dragged  from  his 
Ktraat,  deformed  with  filth,  and  loaded  with 
i>oei{  a  cpectacle  of  misery.  The  son  came 
ferwaid  in  trim  npparel,  ease  in  his  mein,  and 
alacrity  in  his  countenance.  He  charged  the 
old  nan  with  a  conspiracy  egainst  the  life  of  the 
CBpczor,  and  with  sending  emitsarieo  into  Oaul 
to  kiadle  the  flame  of  rebellion :  and  thus  the  son 
acted  ia  a  double  character,  at  once  the  accuser, 
*id  the  witness.     He  added,  that  CsciUus  Cor- 


t  Whn  JoIIoa  CaBsar  was  joint  eonsol  whh  ntarcos 
BMqi,  dM  patricians,  with  dm  approbation  of  Cato, 
faad  10  aaaign  the  departments  oi  smallest  conse- 
lOBOUf  sach  aa  woods  and  roads  (Bjftvm  ciUluquit)  to 
ibicanofthanawcoBaalji   Soat.  in  JuL  Cas.  a.  191 

C  ths  aiavaa,  incraaaing  in  eimaeqiience  of  Ittzuiji 
btpa  to  wsmnahar  tha  fraabora  ohiaans. 

*  Wt  hava  saan  Tibtua  Serenus,  tha  fttlhar,  who  had 
^  pneaoooi  in  Spahn  bsntahad  to  (he  Island  of  < 
Thisbo^s.iaL 


nutus,  of  pfiBtorian  tank,  supplied  the  aecom- 
plioes  with  money.  Comutus,  weary  of  life, 
and  knowing  that  a  prosecution  was  a  prelude 
to  destruction,  laid  violent  hai^^s  on  himself. 
Serenus,  on  the  contrary,  with  a  sjHrit  undis* 
mayed,  fixed  his  eye  on  bis  son,  and  clanking 
his  chains,  exclaimed,  **  Restore  me,  just  and 
vindictive  gods,  restore  me  to  my  place  of  1>an- 
ishment,  far  from  the  sight  of  men,  who  suffer 
such  an  outrage  to  humanity.  For  that  parri- 
cide, may  your  vengeance,  in  due  time,  overtake 
his  guilt.*' .  He  pronounced  Comutus  an  innocent 
man,  but  destitute  of  courage,  weak,  and  easily 
alarmed.  He  desired  that  the  confederates  in 
the  plot  might  be  named,  and,  by  a  minute 
inquiry,  the  truth,  be  said,  would  be  brought 
to  light  '*For  can  it  be,  that,  with  only  one 
accomplice,  I  should  undertake  to  imbrue  my 
hands  in  the  blood  of  the  emperor,  and  to  over^ 
turn  the  government  ?" 

XXIX.  The  informer  gave  in  the  names  of 
Cneins  Lentulus  and  Seius  Tubero.  The  men- 
tion  of  those  men  threw  Tiberius  into  confusion. 
They  were  both  of  illustrious  rank,  both  his 
intimate  friends.  That  Lentulus,  in  the  evening 
of  his  days,  and  Tubero  drooping  imder  bodily 
infirmity,  should  be  charged  with  meditating  aa 
insurrection  in  Gaul,  an4  a  conspiracy  against 
the  state,  made  a  deep  impression  on  his  spirits. 
Against  them  no  further  inquiry  was  made. 
The  slaves  of  the  aged  father  were  examined  on 
the  rack,  and,  by  their  testimony,  every  allega- 
tion was  refuted.  The  son,  overwhelmed  with 
a  sense  of  his  guilt,  and  terrified  by  the  indig- 
nation of  the  populace,  who  threatened  8  the 
dungeon,  the  Tarpeiaa  rock,  and  all  the  pains 
and  penalties  of  parricide,  made  his  escape  from 
Rome.  He  was  rataken.  at  Ravenna,  and  carried 
back  to  proceed  in  his  accusation,  and  gratify 
the  spleen  of  Tiberius,  who  hated  the  old  man, 
and,  upon  this  -occasion,  did  not  disguise  his 
rancotir.  Vibius,  it  seems,  soon  after  the  con- 
demnation of  Libo,*  complained  b^  letter  to  the 
emperor,  that  his  services  in  that  business  had 
not  been  duly  recompensed.  The  style  of  his 
remonstrance  was  more  free  and  bold,  than  can 
with  safety  be  addressed  to  the  proud  ear  of 
power,  at  all  times  sensibly  alive  to  every  ex- 
pression, and  easily  alarmed.  At  the  distance 
of  eight  years  Tiberius  showed  that  he  had  been 
ruminating  mischief.  The  intermediate  time,  he 
said,  though  no  proof  could  be  extorted  from  the 
slaves,  was  passed  by  the  prisoner  in  a  continue 
series  of  atrocious  crimes. 

XXX.  The  question  being  put,  the  majority 


8  Tha  populace  threatened  the  Robur,  iddch  was  tha 
dark  dungeon;  the  Saxum,  or  tha  Tarpuian  Hoeht  from 
which  the  male&ctora  wera  thrown  headlong  down; 
and  the  pains  and  penaltiea  of  parricidea,  described  by 
Cicero  in  hia  oration  Pro  Boscio  Amarino,  a.  SML 

9  For  tha  iniqullous  proeeodiiiis  agahist  libc^  sac 
]booklLs.S7. 
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was  for  a  capital  punishment,  according  to  the 
rigour  of  ancient  law.  Tiberius,  to  soften  popu- 
lar prejudice,  opposed  so  harsh  a  sentence: 
Asinius  Gallus  moved  that  Serenus  should  be 
banished  to  the  isle  of  Gyarus  or  Donusa.  This 
also  was  opposed  by  the  emperor.  In  those 
islands  there  was  a  dearth  of  water ;  and  when 
life  is  granted,  the  means  of  supporting  it  ought 
to  follow.  The  old  man  was  remanded  to  the 
island  of  Amorgos.  As  Comutus  had  despatched 
himself,  a  motion  was  made,  that  whencTcr  the 
person  accused  of  violated  majesty,  prevented 
judgment  by  a  voluntary  death,  the  informers 
should  be  entitled  to  no  reward.^  The  fathers 
inclined  to  that  opinion ;  but  Tiberius,  in  plain 
terms,  without  his  usual  ambiguity,  showed 
himself  the  patron  of  the  whole  race  of  inform- 
ers. •*  The  course  of  justice,"  he  said,  *•  would 
be  stopped,  and,  by  such  a  decision,  the  com- 
monwealth would  be  brought  to  the  brink  of 
ruin.  It  were  better  to  abrogate  all  laws  at 
once.  If  we  must  have  laws,  let  us  not  remove 
the  vigilance  that  gives  them  energy."  In  this 
manner  that  pernicious  crew,  the  bane  and 
scourge  of  society,  who,  in  fact,  have  never  been 
effectually  restrained,  were  now  let  loose,  with 
the  wages  of  iniquity  in  view,  to  harass  and 
destroy  their  fellow-citizens. 

XXXI.  Through  the  cloud  of  these  tempest- 
uous times  a  gleam  of  joy  broke  forth.  Caius 
Cominius,  a  Roman  knight,  was  convicted  for 
being  author  of  defamatory  verses  against  the 
emperor ;  but  at  the  intercession  of  his  brother, 
a  member  of  the  senate,  Tiberius  pardoned  the 
offence.  This  act  of  lenity,  standing  in  contrast 
to  a  series  of  evil  deeds,  made  men  wonder,  that 
he,  who  knew  the  fair  renown  that  waits  on  the 
virtues  of  humanity,  should  persevere  in  the 
practice  of  cruelty  and  oppression.  Want  of  dis- 
cernment was  not  among  the  faults  of  Tiberius ; 
nor  was  he  misled  by  the  applause  of  temporiz- 
ing courtiers.  Between  the  praise  which  adula- 
tion offers,  and^  that  which  flows  from  sentiment, 
a  mind  like  his  could  easily  distinguish.  His 
ewn  manner  marked  his  sense  of  good  and  evil. 
Though  close  and  guarded  on  most  occasions, 
even  to  a  degree  of  hesitation,  it  wis  remark- 
ablej  that,  when  he  meant  a  generous  act,  his 
language  was  fluent,  clear,  and  unequivocal. 

In  a  matter  that  came  on  soon  after,  against 
Publius  Suilius,2  formerly  qusestbr  under  Ger- 


1  When  the  person  accused  was  found  guilty,  the 
fourth  part  of  his  estate  and  eficcts  went  to  the  prose- 
cutors; but  if  he  prevented  judgment  by  a  voluntary 
death,  his  property  descended  to  his  heirs ;  and,  in  that 
case,  the  emperor  paid  his  harpies  out  of  the  fuewt^  the 
Imperial  exchequer,  that  is,  out  of  his  own  coffers. 
Tiberius  no  doubt  felt  uUeasy  under  the  burden  of  so 
heavy  an  expense. 

2  Suiltus  was  accused  by  Seneca  in  the  reign  of  Nero. 
In  return  he  declaimed  with  virufonca  against  the 
philosopher;  but,  in  the  end,  was  banished  lo  one  of  the 


manicas,  and  now  convicted  of  I 
cause  where  he  sat  in  judgment,  1 
not  content  with  a  general  sentence 
moot  out  of  Italy,  insisted  that  he 
confined  to  an  island.  This  decisic 
in  a  ^ tone  of  vehemence,  averrini 
solemnity  of  an  oath,  that  the  int 
commonwealth  required  it.  And  : 
ceeding,  condemned  at  the  time,  a 
violent,  was,  in  a  subsequent  reigr 
be  founded  in  justice.  Suilius  was 
Claudius.  He  then  annoonced  his 
•ter  s  proud,  imperious,  corrupt,  and 
in  favour  wltJi  the  reigning  prince,  *. 
influence  for  the  worst  of  purp 
Firmius  was,  in  like  manner,  cond 
charge  of  having  maliciously  accu: 
on  the  law  of  majesty.'  It  was  thi! 
been  related,  who  first  deceived  the 
Libo,3  and  then  betrayed  him  to  hi 
that  sacrifice  of  all  truth  and  hon« 
was  not  ungrateful.  To  reward  his 
pretending  to  act  with  other  moti 
ruled  the  sentence  of  banishment 
that  he  should  be  expelled  the  sens 

XXXII.  The  transactions  hitb* 
and  those  which  are  to  follow,  ma 
aware,  be  thought  of  little  imporu 
neath  the  dignity  of  history.     But 
presumed,  will  think  of  comparing 
with  the  historians  of  the  old  repu 
writers  had  for  their  subject,  wars 
est   magnitude ;  cities  taken  by  i 
overthrown,  or  led  in  captivity  tc 
when  from  those  scenes  of  splendon 
their  attention  to  domestic  occurrec 
still  an  ample  field  before  them ;  t 
sensions  between  the  consuls  and 
they  had  agrarian  laws,  the  price 
the  populace  and  patrician  order  i 
mutual  animosity.     Those    were 
filled  the  imagination  of  the  reat 
free  scope  to  the  genius  of  the 
work,  in  which  I  am  engaged,  lie 
compass ;  the  labour  is  great,  and 
none.     A  long  and  settled  calm,  S( 
a  tempest  {  wars  no  sooner  begun  1 
gloomy  scene  at  home,  and  a  p] 
ambition,  or  even  a  wish  to  enlar| 
aries  of- the  empire:  these  are  the 
rials  that  lie  before  me.     And  yet 
these  are  not  to  be  undervalued ; 
in  appearance,  they  still  merit  ai 
they  are  often  the  secret  spring 
important  events. 

XXXIII.  If  we  consider  the  n 
government,  we  shall  find,  that. 


Balearic  islands,  and  there  ended  hli 
book  xiii.  ■.  43. 

3  Cauis  Firmius  plotted  the  ruin  of 
il.s.27. 
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til*  toiHeiiie  aathoritj  is  vetted  either  in  the 
jieople,  or  the  nobles,  or  a  single  ruler.  A  con* 
stitataon*  compounded  of  these  three  single 
forms,  may  in  theory  be  beautiful,  but  can  never 
exist  in  fact ;  or,  if  it  should,  it  will  be  but  of 
short  duration.  At  Rome,  while  the  republic 
llearishcd,and  the  senate  and  the  people  gained 
alteniate  victories  over  each  other,  it  was  the 
bnainess  of  the  true  politician,  to  study  the  man- 
ners and  temper  of  the  multitude,  in  order  to 
restrain  within  due  bounds  a  tumultuous  and  dis- 
cordant mass  s  and,  on  the  other  hand,  he  who 
best  knew  the  senate,.and  the  characters  of  the 
leading  members,  was  deemed  the  most  accom- 
plished statesman  of  his  time.  At  present,  since 
a  violeot  convulsion  has  overturned  the  old  re- 
public, and  the  government  of  Rome  differs  in 
nothing  Crom  a  monarchy ,<  the  objects  of  poli- 
tical Imowledge  are  changed,  and,  for  that  reason, 
such  transactions  as  it  is  my  business  to  relate. 


4  Thij  paseags  merits  more  considenUion  than  can 
b»  eompresMd  Imo  a  note.  It  will  not,  however,  be 
MBH*  to  offer  a  few  remarks.  It  is  admitted,  that  the 
ihrveotfginal  fbrmaof  government,  nameljtMoNAacinr, 
AsusfO(mAcv,and  DBMocaAOT,  when  taken  separately, 
aiv  all  defective.  Foljbias  assigns  the  reason.  Mon- 
archy, h«  says,  thoiigh  conducted  according  to  right 
reason,  will  in  time  degenerate  into  DsffPOTisH.  Aris- 
Uiciacy,  which  means  a  government  of  the  best  men, 
win  ba  converted  into  an  OuiOAaoBT,  or  the  tyranny 
of  a  few.  Democracy,  In  Its  original  and  purest  sense, 
iniptkis  a  system  under  which  the  people,  trained  to 
the  ancient  maumers  of  their  coumry,  pay  due  worship 
to  the  gods,  and  obey  the  laws  establislied  by  common 
CMiaenl :  but  such  a  government  Is  soon  changed  into 
tamnlt,  rode  force,  and  anarchy,  fbr  when  once  the 
pttfit,  aemttomed  to  natiam  <f  equaiitjft  ptHf  neither 

tfmnd  commit  depredatione  on  their  nfiigh- 
;if,€U  ouch  a  timej  eomi  deeperate  incendiary 
!  leAoee  poterty  has  ehut  him  out  from  all 
the  hmumro  ^  the  elate;  then  eommencea  the  govern- 
qf  the  matititudef  teho  nm  together  in  tunmltuoue 
aetd  are  hurried  into  every  kind  qf  via- 

inatione^  bamehmeniOj  and  divieione  qf 
iande,  ttU  they  are  reduced  at  laet  to  a  etate  if  eavage 
mimrckf.  See  Hampton's  Polybius,  vol.  ii.  chap.  1. 
And  yet  Tacitus  saw,  that  the  threo  original  forms  might 
tie  oMmlded  into  a  beautiful  system ;  but  he  despaired 
of  ever  seeing  it  established,  and  he  gives  his  opinion, 
thai  it  cannot  last  long.  That  opinion,  however,  has 
been  long  since  refined.  The  government  of  Kmo, 
I^sBS,  and  CoxsDOKs,  has  been  the  pride  of  English- 
Bva,  and  the  wonder  of  all  Europe,  during  several 
centviea.  Tacitus,  with  his  usual  brevity,  said  less 
than  he  thought ;  bat  the  reason  on  which  he  founded 
his  opinbn,  probably  was,  because,  in  all  the  popular 
ywernn^oU  then  known  In  the  world,  the  peo|4e  acted 
in  their  collective  body ;  and,  with  Polybius,  Tacitus 
saw  the  fetal  consaquencea  He  had  no  idea  of  a  people 
acting  by  rrpresentation.  It  is  that  circumstance,  and 
Ihe  wtea  regulellons  of  our  ancestors,  that  have  made  in 
this  eooatry  the  according  mueic  tf  a  ttell^mixed  etate. 
i  The  ferras  of  the  republican  government  were 
anil  preserved;  the  magistrates  retained  their  ancient 
psmns:  aaiem  magietratuum  vorabula ;  but  the  empe- 
fvr  preeUed  over  the  whole  military  department,  and 
kia  trfboaiUan  power  gave  him  the  sols  direction  of 
aUavfl 


will  not  be  without'  their  use.  Few  are  quali« 
fied,  by  their  own  reflection,  to  mark  the  boun- 
daries between  vice  and  virtue.  To  separate 
the  useful  from  that  which  leads  to  destruction, 
is  not  the  talent  of  every  man.  The  example 
of  others  is  the  school  of  wisdom. 

It  must  however  be  acknowledged,  that  the 
detail  into  which  I  am  obliged  to  enter,  is  in 
danger,  while  it  gives  lessons  of  prudence,  of 
being  dry.  and  unentertaining.  In  other  histo- 
ries, the  situation  of  countries,  the  events  of 
war,  and  the  exploits  of  illustrious  generals, 
awaken  curiosity,  and  enlarge  the  imagination. 
We  have  nothing  before  us,  but  acts  of  despotism, 
continual  accusations,  the  treachery  of  friends, 
the  ruin  of  innocence,  and  trial  after  trial  ending 
always  in  the  same  tragic  catastrophe.  These, 
no  doubt,  will  give  to  the  present  work  a  tedious 
uniformity,  without  an  object  to  enliven  atten- 
tion, without  an  incident  to  prevent  satiety.  It 
may  be  further  6bserved,  that  the  ancient  histo- 
rian is  safe  from  the  severity  of  criticism  t 
whether  he  favours  the  cause  of  Rome  or  Car- 
thagey  the  reader  is  indifferent  to  both  parties  { 
whereas  the  descendants  of  those  who,  in  the 
reign  of  Tiberius,  were  either  put  to  death,  or 
branded  with  infamy,  are  living  at  this  hour; 
and  besides,  if  the  whole  race  were  extinct,  will 
there  not  be  at  all  times  a  succession  of  men, 
who,  from  congenial  manners,  and  sympathy  in 
vice,  will  think  the  fidelity  of  history  a  satire  on 
themselves }  Even  the  praise  due  to  virtue  is 
sure  to  give  umbrage.  The  illustrious  charac- 
ter is  brought  too  near  to  the  depravity  of  mod- 
em times.  The  contrast  is  too  strong  for  tender 
eyes.     But  I  return  from  this  digression. 

XXXIV.  [A.  U.  C.  778.  A;  D.  26.]  During 
the  consulship  of  Cornelius  Cossus  and  Asinius 
Agrippa,  a  new,  and,  till  that  time,  unheard  of 
crime  was  laid  to  the  charge  of  Cremutius  Cor- 
dus.s  He  bad  published  a  series  of  annals.  In 
that  work,  after  the  encomium  of  Brutus,  he 
styled  CassiusT  the  last  of  the  Romans,  for 
this  sentiment  a  prosecution  was  commenced 
against  the  author  by  Satrius  Secundus  and 
Pinarius  Natta,  both  known  to  be  the  creatures 
of  Sejanus.  That  circumstance  was  of  itself 
sufficient;    but  the   stem    countenance,  with 


6  Suetonius  says,  a  poet  was  prosecuted  for  verses 
against  Agamemnon ;  and  an  historian  (meaning  Cor- 
due)  for  calling  BauTtrs  anu  CASsros  thb  last  op  tbi 
Romans.  The  amhors  were  put  to  death,  and  their 
writings  suppressed,  though  they  had  been  read  to  Au- 
gustus, and  approved  by  that  emperor.  Suet.  In  Tib.  s. 
61.  Seneca,  in  his  essay  on  Consolation,  to  Marcia,  the 
daughter  of  Cremutius  Cordus,  says,  her  fether  was  not 
put  to  death  for  praising  Brutus  and  Ca8sius,but  for 
his  keen  reflections  on  Sejanus,  and  therefore  fell  a 
victim.   De  Consolat  ad  Marciam,  cap.  xxil. 

7  We  are  told  by  Plutarch,  that  the  Romans  called 
Philopoemenes  the  last  of  the  Greeks,  as  If,  after  his 
death,  that  nation  had  produced  no  illustrious  charac- 
ter.  See  the  life  of  PhilopcBmenes. 
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which  Tiberius  heard  the  defence,  was  a  fatal 
prognostic.  With  a  spirit,  however',  prepared 
for  the  worst,  and  even  resolved  on  death.  Cor- 
dus  spoke  to  the  following  effect.  *<  Thfe  charge, 
conscript  fathers,  is  for  words  only ;  so  irre- 
proachable is  my  conduct.  And  what  are  my 
words  ?  Do  they  affect  the  emperor  or  his  mo- 
ther, the  only  persons  included  in  the  taw  of 
majesty  P  It  is,  however,  my  crime,  that  I  have 
treated  the  memory  of  Brutus  and  Cassius  with 
respect:  and  have  not  others  done  the  same  ? 
In  the  number  of  writers,  who  composed  the 
lives  of  those  eminent  men,  is  there  one  who  has 
not  done  honour  to  their  memory  f  Titus  Livius, 
that  admirable  historian,  not  more  distinguished 
by  his  eloquence  than  by  his  fidelity,  was  so 
lavish  in  praise  of  Pompey,  that  Augustus  called 
him  the  Pompeian :  and  yet  the  friendship  of 
that  emperor  was  unalterable.  Scipio,  and  Af ra- 
mus, with  this  same  Brutus  and  this,  very  Cas- 
sius, are  mentioned  by  that  immortal  author,  not 
indeed  as  ^huttiavb  andPARnicin^s,  (the  ap- 
pellations now  in  vogue) ;  but  as  virtuous,  up- 
right, and  illustrious  Romans.  In  the  works  of 
Asinius  Pollio  their  names  are  decorated  with 
every  praise.  Mcssala  Corvinus  boasted  that 
Cassius  was  his  general.  And  yet  those  two 
distinguished  writers  flourished  in  the  esteem  of 
Augustus,  and  enjoyed  both  wealth  and  honours. 
Cicero  dedicated  an  entire  volume  to  \he  memory 
of  Cato.  What  was  the  conduct  of  Cscsar  the 
dictator  ?  He  contented  himself  with  writing 
an  answer,  in  effect,  appealing  to  the  tribunal  of 
the  public.  The  letters  of  Mark  Atatony,  as 
well  as  the  speeches  of  Brutus,  abound  with 
passages  against  Augustus,  false  indeed,  but  in  a 
style  of  bitter  invective.'  The  verses  of  Biba- 
culus  and  Catullus,  though  keen  lampoons  on 
the  family  of  the  Caesars,  are  in  every  body's 
hands.  Neither  Julius  Caesar  nor  Augustus  show- 
ed any  resentment  against  these  envenomed 
productions ;  on  the  contrary,  they  left  them  to 
make  their  way  in  the  world.  Was  this  their 
moderation,  or  superior  wisdom  ?  Perhaps  it  was 
the  latter.  Neglected  calumny  soon  expires : 
■how  that  you  are  hurt,  and  you  give  it  the  ap- 
pearance of  truth. 

XXXV.  "  From  Greece  I  draw  no  precedents. 
In  that  country  not  only  liberty,  but  even  licen- 
tiousness was  encouraged.  Hie  who  felt  the  edge 
of  satire,  knew  how  to  retaliate.  Words  were 
revenged  by  words.  When  public  characters 
have  passed  away  from  the  stage  of  life,  and  the 


1  Publhis  Valerius,  afterwurdt  styled  Fublicola,  was 
the  author  of  a  law,  bj  which  any  person  whatever, 
who  bad  the  ambition  to  aim  at  the  supreme  power,  so 
lately  abolished,  should  forfeit  his  head  and  all  his 
effects.  LIv.  lib.  il.  a.  8.  Plutarch  adds  in  the  Life  of 
PuBLicOLA,  that  to  kill  the  Tn\n  who  favoured  royalty, 
was  justifiable  homicide,  provided  the  guilt  was  clearly 
proved.  And  yet,  notwithstanding  this  law,  Brutus 
and  Caasiui  were  called  moxderera  and  parriddes. 


applause  of  friendship,  as  well  as  the 
enemies,  is  heard  no  nK>re  ;  it  has  cvei 
prerogative  of  history  to  rejudge  thel 
Brutus  and  Cassius  are  not  now  at  th 
armies:  they  are  not  encamped  on  t 
of  Philippi:  can  I  assist  their  cause 
harangued  the  people,  or  incited  then 
up  arms  ?  It  is  now  more  than  sixty  y 
these  two  extraordinary  men  perish< 
sword  :  from  that  time  they  have  bee 
their  busts  and  statues :  those  remain 
conquerors  spared,  and  history  has  be 
their  memory.  Posterity  allows  to  c 
his  true  value  and  proper  honours, 
if  you  will,  by  your  Judgment  affect 
but  Btutus  and  Cassius  will  be  still  rei 
and  my  name  may  attend  the  triumph, 
thus  delivered  his  sentiments,  he  left  i 
and  8  by  abstinence  put  an  end  to  his 

The  fathers  ordered  his  book  to  be 
the  aediles ;  but  to  destroy  it  was  m 
power.9  It  was  preserved  in  secret, 
have  been  multiplied  :  so  vain  and  s( 
the  attempt,  by  an  arbitrary  act,  to 
the  light  of.  truth,  and  defraud  poster 
information.  Genius  thrives  under  o 
persecute  the  author  and  you  enhance 
of  his  work.  Foreign  tyrants,  and  all 
adopted  their  barbarous  policy,  have  e 
this  truth :  by  proscribing  talents,  tti 
ed  their  own  disgrace,  and  gave  tfa 
passport  to  immortality. 

XXXVI.  The  Whole  of  this  yea 
continued  series  of  prosecutions  ;  ins 
on  one  of  the  days  of  the  Latin  festi 


2  Seneca,  de  Consolatione  ad  Marcian 
gives  a  circumatantial  account  of  his  des 
three  days  starving  himself. 

3  Seneca  says  to  Marcia,  Sejanus  gave  y 
a  donative  or  a  largess  to  his  creature  Satri 
Scjaitus  pcUrem  tuum  cUenti  sua  Satrio  St 
arium  de-iit ;  yet  he  was  not  able,  with  all 
at  court,  to  suppress  the  works  of  Cordu 
pr.)cured  an  order  to  burn  them  by  the  ( 
Seneca  praises  Marcia  for  the  filial  piety 
cd  the  works  of  her  father,  and  broucht  \.\ 
lie  notice  after  his  death.  He  teUs  her,  t1 
his  writings  she  gave  new  life  to  tho  b>o1 
who  sufTc'red  death,  may  be  said  to  have  * 
blood.  Jngenium  patris  tui,  de  quo  sump 
pli>-tum,  in  uaum  hominum  re'iiin'atu  et 
vinU'casti  morte,  ac  reatituisti  in  ptiblvi 
tibroBf  quoa  vir  itUfortiasimua  sanguine  d 
He  adds,  that  the  memory  of  her  father 
long  as  the  Romans  shall  wish  to  revic 
of  their  own  affairs ;  as  long  an  posterity  e 
know  the  man,  whose  genius  was  unfe 
spirit  was  unconquered,  and  whose  hand 
deliver  himself  from  his  enemies.  Cujtis 
que  memoriOj  quamditl  fuerit  in  pretio 
nosH;  quamliu  quisqimm  velit  scire j  qt 
manuSf  indomilus  ingenio,  animo,  mantt  li 
ad  Marciam,  cap.  1.  See  m.ire  on  this  8ul»j< 
books,  Life  of  Agricola,  s.  2.  note. 

4  The  Latin  festival  was  instliutcd  bi 
Superbus,  and  celebrated  every  year  in  the 
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in  hU  chancter  of  prsCect  of  Rome, 
Baotnded  the  tnbunaJ,  Calpurnius  Salvianus 
took  that  opportunity  to  present  an  accusation 
a^ainat  Sextuf  Marius.  A  proceeding  so  irre- 
gular drew  down  the  censure  of  Tiberius.  Sal- 
Tianos  was  driven  into  banishment.  A  com- 
plaint against  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  of 
CyzicQS  was  presented  to  the  senate,  enlarging, 
that  they  had  suffered  the  ceremonies  in  honour 
of  Augustus  to  fall  into  contempt,  and  had  more- 
over offered  violence  to  several  Roman  citizens. 
For  this  offence  they  were  deprived  of  the  pri- 
vileges, which  had  been  granted  to  them  for  their 
fidelity  in  the  war  with  Mithridates.  That 
moiurch  laid  siege  to  their  city ;  but,  by  the  for- 
titude of  the  people,  not  less  than  by  the  succour 
seat  by  LucuUus,  he  was  obliged  to  abandon  the 
place.  Fonteius  Capito,  who  had  been  procon- 
sul of  Asia,  was  acquitted  of  the  charge  alleged 
against  him  by  the  malice  of  that  daripg  accuser, 
Vibius  Serenus3  And  yet  the  author  of  so 
vile  a  calnmny  passed  with  impunity.  He  had 
the  cunes  of  the  people,  and  the  protection  of 
the  emperor.  Informers,  in  proportion  as  they 
lose  in  piilt,  became  sacred  characters.  If  any 
were  punished,  it  was  only  such  as  were  mere 
novices  in  guilt,  obscure  and  petty  villains,  who 
had  no  talents  for  mischief. 

XXXVII.  Ambassadors,  about  this  time,  ar- 
rived from  the  farther  Spain,  praying  leave,  in 
itaitatioB  of  the  people  of  Asia,  to  build  a  t^mple 
to  the  emperor  and  his  mother.  Tiberius  had 
strength  of  mind  to  despise  the  offering  of  adu- 
htion :  he  knew,  however,  that  his  conduct  on 
a  former  occasion  had  been  taxed  with  the  little- 
ness of  vain-glory.  To  clear  himself  from  that 
uptrsioo,  he  made  the  following  speech.  **  I 
am  not,  conscript  fathers,  now  to  learn  that, 
a  similar  petition  came  from  Asi%,  I  was 

of  weakness  and  irresolution,  for  not 
giving  a  decided  nq^tive.  The  silence  which  I 
then  ob#erTed,  and  the  law  which  I  have  laid 
down  to  myself  for  the  future,  it  is  my  inten- 
tion now  to  explain.  Augustus,  it  is  well 
known,  permitted  a  temple  to  be  raised  at  Per- 
I,  in  honour  of  himself  and   the  city  oi 

IBs  example  has  ever  been  the  rule  of 
ny  eondvct  I  yielded  to  the  solicitations  of 
Asia,  the  more  willingly,  as,  with  the  veneration 
eSeied  to  myself,  that  of  the  senate  was  mixed 
and  Mended.  That  single  act  of  compliance  may, 
pctteps,  require  no  apology:  but  to  be  deified 
thiooghont  the  provinces,  and  intrude  my  own 

long  the  statues  of  the  gods,  what  were 


Mny,  OB  the  Mourn  Alhamu^  near  the  ruins  of  the  city 
of  Alba.  U'Tfj  lib.  li.  •.  16.  The  consuls  and  other 
went  fixth  In  procession ;  and  during  their 
I  apenon  of  hish  rank  was  chosen  to  dischartre 
the  fcttdioBa  of  consul,  and  preserve  the  peace  of  the 
atf.  8««  Annals,  vt.  s.  It.  In  confcrmitj  to  this  cus- 
i0«h  we  ftnd  DntSQS  acting  on  this  occasion. 
S  The  ODB  whoaecoMd  his  ftther,  this  book,  s.  a& 


it  but  vain  ptesumption,  the  height  of  himian 
arrogance  ?  Erect  more  altars,  and  the  homage 
paid  to  Augustus  will  be  no  longer  an  honour  to 
his  memory;  by  promiscuous  use,  it  will  tar- 
nish in  the  eyes  of  mankind,  and  vanish  into 
nothing. 

,  XXXVIII.  "  As  to  myself,  conscript  fathers, 
I  pretend  to  nothing  above  the  condition  of  hu- 
nianity :  a  mortal  man,  I  have  the  duties  of  our 
common  nature  to  perform.  Raised  to  a  pain- 
ful pre-eminence,  if  I  sustain  the  arduous  char- 
acter imposed  upon  me,  the  measure  of  my  hap- 
piness is  full.  These  are  my  sentiments :  I 
avow  them  in  your  presence,  and  I  hope  they 
will  reach  posterity.  Should  future  ages  pro- 
nounce me  not  unworthy  of  my  ancestors ;  should 
they  think  me  vigilant  for  the  public  good,  in 
danger  firm,  and,  for  the  interest  of  all,  ready  to 
encounter  personal  animosities,  that  chAracter 
will  be  the  bright  reward  of  all  my  labours. 
Those-are  the  temples  which  I  wish  to  raises 
they  are  the  truest  temples,  for  they  are  fixed  in 
the  heart.  It  is  there  I  would  be  worshipped, 
in  the  esteem  and  the  affections  of  men,  that  best 
and  most  lasting  monument.  Piles  of  stone  and 
marble  structures,  when  the  idol  ceases  to  be 
adored,  and  the  judgment  of  posterity  rises  to 
execration,  are  mere  charnel-houses,  that  moul- 
der into  ruin. 

"  I  therefore  now  address  myself  to  the  allies 
of  the  empire,  to  the  citizens  of  Rome,  and  to 
the  immortal  gods  i  to  the  gods  it  is  my  prayer, 
that  to  the  end  of  life  they  may  grant  the  bless- 
ing of  an  undisturbed,  a  clear,  a  collected  mind, 
with  a  just  sense  of  laws  both  human  and  divine. 
Of  mankind  I  request,  that,  when  I  am  no  more, 
they  will  do  justice  to  my  memory  )  and,  with 
Jcind  acknowledgments,  record  fay  name,  and 
the  actions  of  my  life."  In  these  sentiments  he 
persisted  ever  after.  Even  in  private  conversa- 
tion he  never  ceased  to  declaim  against  the  abuse 
of  religious  honours.  For  this  self*denial  various 
motives  were  assigned.  Some  called  it  modesty ; 
others,  a  sense  of  his  own  demerit ;  many  imputed 
it  to  a  degenerate  spirit,  insensible  to  all  fair  and 
honourable  distinctions.  The  love  of  glory,  they 
observed,  has  ever  been  the  incentive  of  exalted 
minds.  It  was  by  this  principle,  that  Hercules 
and  Bacchus  enrolled  themselves  among  the  gods 
of  Greece ;  and  it  was  thus  that  Romulus  was 
deified  at  Rome.  Augustus  made  a  right  esti- 
mate of  things,  and,  by  consequence,  aspired  to 
rank  himself  with  ancient  worthies.  With  re- 
gard to  other  gratifications,  princes  are  in  a  sta- 
tion, where  to  desire,  is  to  have.  But  the  pas- 
sion for  glory  ought  to  be  insatiable.  The  esteem 
of  posterity  is  the  true  ambition  of  a  prince. 
From  the  contempt  of  fame  9  arises  a  contempt 
of  virtue. 


6  A  sense  of  moral  obligation  is  the  true  motive  of 
Tirtue.  Many  who  act  from  that  principle  do  good  fry 
•tealth,  and  bluth  to  find  it/amt.   This,  howsver.  Is  not 
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.  Scjinnt,  intoiieaUd  witli  iih 

I  on  bj  the  importunity  of  lb«  youngei 
n  wit  grown  impatient  for  the 
riage,  Ibongbt  lit  to  open  the  bttiinen 


iilH 


I,  (hmt 


II  to  the  petitioner,  and  ibe  favoura 
iberiul,  had  id  engrossed  all  hii  facul- 
H  wu  now  accuilamed,  inatead  of 
g  the  godi,  to  offer  up  hit  prajen  to 
or  rank  and  ipUndour  he  had  never 
iouK  a  poit  of  difficulty,  where  he 
ly  and  night  like  a  comraon  leultnel, 
le  life  of  hii  lovereign,  wai  the  only 


onghl. 


lud  yet 


belt  distinction  had  been  cosfened 
The  emperor  deemed  him  worth}' 
inee  with  the  imperial  honse.j  IIi> 
pea  were  built  on  that  foundation, 
ard  that  Auguilus,<  when  the  mar- 
li  daughter  wis  in  contemplition, 
ir  lome  time,  whether  he  ahould  not 
3  a  Roman  knight;  he  presumed  to 
unble  request,  Ibit  Tiberius,  If  a  new 
deaigned  for  Li  via,  would  gnciouily 
friend,  who  would  bear  in  mind  i 


mplion  froi 


le  toil  and  duty 
t.      i-Q  ihelter  bis  family  from  tl 
of  Agiippini  was  the  object  be  bid 
felt  for  hii  children  [  but  aa  to  hii 
died  in  the  service  of  hii  prince,  be 
content  and  full  of  yean." 
leiiui  expressed  himself  pleiied  with 
'  aOeetioD  which  breathed  through 
He  mentioned,  in  a  cursory  mani 
I  he  bad  granted,  but  desired  time 


the  considentioD  of  a  subject  so  ent 
unexpected.  Having  weiglied  tbf 
Telumed  the  following  answer : 
matter!  of  del iberatioD,  self-interest  is 
ciple  by  which  individual*  decide  for  th< 
with  princes  it  is  otherwise.  Tbe  op 
the  people  claim  ttieir  attention,  and  pi 
direct  their  conduct  To  the  reqi 
had  been  made,  an  obviotis  inswer 
itself  to  hii  pen ;  he  might  observe,  tl 
for  Livia  to  determine,  whether  she  n 
tract  another  marriage,  or  be  content 
Jie  widow  of  Drasus.  He  might  idd 
lad  a  mother  I  and  a  grandmother,  mi 
•onreeted  than  himself,  and,  for  th 
Jlter  to  be  consulted.  But  he  w 
ipenly,  and  in  tenni  of  pbin  limplic 
inl,  as  to  Agrippinl;  her  resentme 

marriage  of  Livia,  she  saw  the  impel 

tending  faction,.      Ev 

sent,  female  jealousies  made  a  scene 
Hb  grandsons  wen 
tei.  Should  the  mi 
allowed,  perpetual  discoid  might  be 


0  yon  Imagine,  Sejinus,  that 
dow  first  of  Caiui  CsEsar,  and  since 
11  act  ID  humble  part,  and  waste  I 
I  embraces  of  a  Roman  Icnighl  ^ 
tisent,  what  will  he  said  by  thaie  w 
:her,  her  brother,  and  the  ancesd 
nily,  invested  with  the  highest  hon 


quen 


I,  imd  the  first  men  in  Rome,  w 
levee,  and  in  erery  thing  def 
judgment!  remember,  I  say,  that  the; 

equestrian  rank,  and  enjoy  higbe 


than  was  ever  eiercised  by  the  favou 

filher.      They  declaim  against  you  ■ 

r  vlruious  aciloni.    With  Mhers,  the  Iote  of 

and  they  obliquely  glance  at  me.    Bui 

ole  Iwemlie.    Sotob  puraus  il,  rogardlm 

you  Bay.  had  thongbts  of  giving  his  < 

ids  of  Hinlr  conduci,  but  icoilblg  of  ihs  v«. 

one    of   the    equeitrian    order.      An< 

9  Uie  nnrd  of  a  wHI-»cted  lib,  lod  know 

whelmed  by  a  weight  of  cares,  yet 
tbe  lame  lime  of  the  honour  that  wt 

II.O.    Th.  Effccl,  Inlhe  lail  ate,  li  fln.l)' 

to  the  favoured  bridegroom,  he  tnenii 

'Mr.Addl«n: 

sionally  Caiui   Proculeins,i  and   somi 

ucredUe,  theliwof  kin^; 

it  Dot  well  known  that  they  were  all  o 

'tt  her  aciloDi  where  iba  is  not 

principles ,  men  who  led  a  life  of  ti 
and  took  no  part  in  the  transactions  ol 

h.ipon«iwiih. 

And  if  Augustus  bad  bis  doubts,  is  i 

.an  who  doei  sport  with  It,  who  du[ri«a 

take  a  decided  part .'     Hii  finil  dpi 

u  «r»l  lalanu.  wiihoal  on.  vlnu.,  *hu 

ii  tbe  true  precedent      He  gave  hi 

iCtoJl-Suipltlrn,  truBllj,  lu«,  and  ma>- 
D  conspired  agalnsl  ba  husband,  Dniiui. 

first    to   Agrippa,  ind    afterwards 

torn  was  btsBB  bj  Joliu,  Cir.«,  and  coo- 

6  Anunla  na  her  mMher,  and  Livia.  Il 

igustul.   SuetDDlus.  in  Aug.  s.  S4. 

AugMlia,  was  her  grandmother.    See  the  < 

(bur  of  Selanus  wk  u  have  beiu  married 
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tn  tte  refleetioQf  wbich  I  thought  proper 
ta  eoiuBimieate  to  jrou.  Mj  friendship  is  wf  ih- 
cmt  disguise.  To  the  meuures  which  you  and 
Uvia  mAj  hmve  concerted,  no  obstacle  shall  arise 
from  Be.  Biit  still  there  are  other  ties  by  which 
I  wo«ld  bind  joa  to  myself  ^  in  closer  union. 
I  will  not  at  present  enlarge  upon  the  subject 
I  shall  only  say,  that  I  know  no  honour  to 
which  you  are  not  entitled  by  your  virtues,  and 
your  seal  for  my  interest  But  what  I  think 
and  feel  on  this  head  I  shall  take  occasion  to 
explain  to  the  senate,  or,  it  may  be,  in  a  full 
assembly  off  the  people." 

XLL  Alaimfd  by  this  answer,  Sejanus  drop- 
ped all  thoi^ts  of  the  marriage.   eA.  orowd  of 
apprahessiotts  rushed  upon  him.     He  feared  the 
penetrsting  eye  of  malicious  enemies ;  he  dreaded 
the  whtspen  of  suspicion,  and  the  clamours  of 
the   public     To   prevent    impressions   to   his 
disad vantage,  he  presented  a  second  memorial, 
kamMy  requciting  that  the  emperor  would  pay 
•0  regard  to  the  suggestions  of  ill-designing 
■en.    Between  two  nice  and  difficult  points  the 
bvoorite  was  now  much  embarrassed.     If,  lor 
tke  sake  of  a  more  humble  appearance,  he  deter- 
mined to  av4>id  for  the  future  the  great  conflux  of 
vmtors,  who  frequented  his  house,  his  power, 
IB  a  short  time,  would  be  on  its  wane ;  and  on 
tke  ether  hand,  by  receiving  such  a  numerous 
tnin,  he  gave  access  to  spies  upon  his  conduct 
A  aew  expedient  occurred  to  him.     He  resolved 
ts  petssade  the  emperor  to  withdraw  from  the 
city,  and  lead,  in  some  delightful,  but  remote 
liteatiosi,  a  life  of  ease  and  solitary  pleaaure. 
la  this  meaitare  he  saw  many  advantages.     Ac- 
eesi  to  tbe  prince  would  depend  on  the  minister; 
ill  letters  conveyed  by  the  soldiers  would  fall 
iato  his  hands  ;  and  Tiberius,  now  in  the  vale  of 
years,  might  be,  when  charmed  with  his  retreat, 
tad  tailed  to  repose  and  indolence,  more  easily 
uiduoed  Co  resign  the  reins  of  government     In 
that  retirement  the  favourite  would  disengage 
himself  from  the  vain  parade  of  crowded  levees ; 
envy  wotild  be  appeased ;  and  instead  of  the 
shadow  of  power,  he  might  grasp  the  substance. 
To  this  end,  Sejanus  affected  to  disrelish  the 
Boise  and  bustle  of  the  city ;  the  people  assem- 
bling in  crowds  gave   him  disgust)   and  the 
courtiers,  who  buzzed  in  the  palace,  brought 
nothing  but  fatigue  and  vain  parade.    He  talked 
of  the  pleasures  of  rural  solitude,  when  there 
was  Bofhiag  but  pure  enjoyment,  no  little  anx- 


T  9oca»  of  the  oonunentators  have  been  at  preat  pains 
to  vanvel  this  mjiberiocifl  passife.  He,  wfaoee  curioeity 
a  rxch«d  by  diflleiiity,  and  eTen  ■harpened  by  impoesl- 
May,  nay  liave  the  pteasoro  of  toiling  through  an  elab- 
fw*  dioatnaTion  on  this  sabject  bj  La  Btetterie.  After 
•IL  the  paaama  aeens  to  be  in  the  styU  which  Tiberias 
I'Avd  mad  practised;  dark  and  impenetrable.  8eu 
■»M  edwialwdftM,  BtiapenMa  temper  et  obecura 
Annals,  back  i. «.  11.  Perhaps  he  meant  to  asso- 
wtih  hfansslf  In  the  tribonhiaa  power. 


ieties,  no  tedious  languor,  no  intrigues  of  faction  i 
a  scene  of  tranquillity,  where  important  plans 
of  policy  might  be  concerted  at  leisure. 

XLII.  It  happened  in  this  juncture  that  the 
trial  of  Yotienus  Montanus^  a  man  famous  for 
bis  wit  and  talents,  was  brought  to  a  hearing. 
In  the  course  of  this  business,  Tiberius,  with  a 
mind  already  balancing,  came  to  a  resolution  to 
avoid,  for  the  future,  the  assembly  of  the  fathers, 
where  he  was  so  often  mortified  .by  grating 
expressions.  Montanus  was  accused  of  words 
injurious  to  the  emperor ;  ^milius,  a  man  in 
the  military  line,  was  a  witness  against  him. 
To  establish  the  charge,  tliis  man  went  into  a 
minute  detail,  from  little  circumstances  hoping 
to  deduce  a  full  conviction.  Though  ill  heard 
by  the  fathers,  he  persisted,  in  spite  of  noise 
and  frequent  interruption,  to  relate  every  cir- 
cumstance. Tiberius  heard  the  sarcastic  lan- 
guage with  which  his  character  was  torn  and 
mangled  in  private.  He  rose  jn  a  sudden  trans- 
port of  passion,  declaring  in  a  peremptory  tone, 
that  he  would  refute  the  calumny  in  that  stage 
of  the  business,  or  institute  a  judicial  proceeding 
for  the  purpose.  The  entreaties  of  his  friends, 
seconded  by  the  adulation  of  the  fathers,  were 
scarce  sufficient  to  appease  his  anger.  The 
judgment  usual  in  cases  of  violated  majesty  was 
pronounced  against  Montanus.*  Want  of  cle- 
mency was  the  general  objection  to  Tiberius ; 
but  the  reproach,  instead  of  mitigating,  served 
only  to  inflame  that  vindictive  temper.  With 
a  spirit  exasperated,  he  took  up  the  affair  of 
Aquilia,  convicted  of  adultery  with  Varius  Li- 
gur ;  and  •  though  Lentulus  Geetulicus,  consul 
elect,  was  of  opinion  that  the  penalties  U)  of  the 
Julian  law  would  be  an  adequate  punishment, 
she  was  ordered  into  exile.     Apidius  Merula 


8  Montanus  was  an  eminent  orator,  but  too  copious, 
and  .often  redundant  Not  content  with  a  thought  hap* 
pWj  ezpraaaed)  he  recurred  to  ft  again ;  and  wanting  to 
place  it  in  a  new  light,  he  disfigured  what  was  well 
said,  and  went  on  repeating  and  retouching  the  same 
thing,  till  he  spoiled  the  whole.  Scaurus  called  him  the 
OviD  of  orators :  observing,  at  the  same  time,  that  to 
know  when  to  leave  off  is  an  essential  part  of  oratory, 
not  less  than  the  choice  of  proper  expression.  Hdbet 
hoe  ManUmua  vUium :  dum  ncn  eat  eonientueunannrem 
eemel  bene  dicere^  effecii  ut  ne  bene  dixerit.  Prepier 
hap  eolebai  MatUanum  Scaurue  inUr  onUoree  Ovidium 
voeare.  Aiebat  Scaurue  rum  mimte  magrtam  Tirtutem 
eeee  bcirb  nasiNKas,  guam  ecire  dicere.  Seneca,  Con- 
troTersi  iv.  cap.  28.  Montanus  vras  also  a  poet  OVid 
saye  of  him,  that  he  excelled  in  heroic  metre,  and  the 
tender  elegy: 

Quippe  vel  imparibus  numeris,  Montane,  vel  aquls 
SutBcii,  et  gemino  carmine  nomen  habes. 

9  Eusebius,  in  hie  Chronicon,  sajs,  he  was  baniahed 
to  the  Balearic  Islands,  and  there  finished  his  dajs. 
Vatienue  Monianue,  Narboiuneia  orater,  in  Baiearibua 
ineuUe  moriiur,  iUue  a  TSberio  relegtUue. 

10  There  were  two  modes  of  expulsion  from  the  city 
of  Rome.  One  was  relegaUo;  the  other  esilium.  The 
former  was  a  mere  order  of  removal  to  a  certain  dia* 
tance;  hot  the  person  so  punlshsd  did  noi  forielt  his 
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had  refiised  Co  iw^ir  on  the  acts  of  Augnstiu. 
For  that  offence  Tiberius  razed  his  name  fiem 
the  register  of  the  ienatQn.1 

XLIII.  The  dilp^te  then  depending  between 
the  Lacedaemonians  and  the  people  of  Messena, 
concerning  the  temple  of  the  Limnatidian  Diana,^ 
was  brought  to  a  hearing  before  the  senate* 
Deputies  were  heard  from  both  places.  On  the 
part  of  the  Lacedsmonians  it  was  contended, 
that  the  structure  in  question  was  built  by  their 
ancestors,  within  the  territory  of  Sparta.  For 
proof  of  the  fact  they  cited  extracts  from  history, 
and  passages  of  ancient  poetry.  In  the  war 
with  Philip  of  Macedon,  they  were^  deprived  of 
their  right  by  force  of  arms ;  but  the  same  was 
restored  by  Julius  Csesar  and  Mark  Antony. 
The  Messenians,  on  the  other  hand,  produced  an 
ancient  chart  of  Peloponnesus,  divided  among 
the  descendants  of  Hercules ;  by  which  it  ap- 
peared, that  the  Dentheliate  field,  where  the 
temple  stood,  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  king  of  Mes- 
■cna.  Inscriptions^  verifying  the  fact,  were 
itil]  to  be  seen  in  stone  and  tables  of  brass.  If 
fragments  of  poetry  and  loose  scraps  of  history 
were  to  be  admitted,  they  had,  in  that  kind,  a 
fund  of  evidence  more  ample,  and  directly  in 
point.  It  was  not  by  an  act  of  violence  that 
Philip  of  Macedon  transferred  the  possession 
from  Sparta  to  the  Messenians;  his  justice 
dictated  that  decision.  Since  that  time,  several 
judgments,  all  conspiring  to  the  same  effect, 
were  pronounced  by  king  Antigonus,*  by  Mum- 
mitts,*  the  Roman  general,  by  the  Milesians, 
in  their  capacity  of  public  arbitrators,  and  finally 
by  Atidius  Geminus,  then  pnetor  of  Achaia.s 
The  Messenians  carried  their  point. 

The  citizens  of  8egestum>  presented  a  peti- 
tion, stating,  that  the  temple  of  Venus,  on  mount 
Erix,  had  mouldered  away,  and  therefore  pray- 
ing leave  to  build  a  new  edifice  on  the  same 
spot  Their  account  of  the  first  foundation  was 
so  highly  flattering  to  the  pride  of  Tiberius, 
that,  considering  himself  as  a  person  related 
to  the  goddess,  he  undertook  the  care  and  the 
expense  of  the  building. 


property,  nor  the  freedom  of  the  city.  Banishment  took 
away  every  right.  Tiberius  chooe,  on  this  occasion,  to 
inflia  the  severest  punishment. 

1  The  Album  Senatorium  was  a  register  of  the  acna. 
tors  published  every  year,  according  to  a  regulation  of 
Augustus. 

9  Brotier  says,  as  fiur  as  can  be  coUecud  from  Pausa^ 
niaa,  this  temple  was  not  lar  from  the  place  now  called 
Zaruata,  ntar  the  Guff  <fCoron  in  tfu  Morta. 

3  Antifonus,  king  of  Macedonia,  died  in  the  4lh  year 
of  the  ia9ih  Olympiad,  A  U.  C.  631 

4  Uieius  Mummiusy  conqueror  of  Corinth,  A  U.  C. 
60B. 

6  When  Greece  was  reduced  to  subjection,  the  Ro- 
mans gave  to  the  whole  country  the  general  name  of 
Axhaia. 

6  A  town  in  Sicily,  now  Ca»Ul  a  Mort^  in  the  vale  of 
Muara.  The  temple  of  FenuaJBrycina  was  afterwards 
ffabuiU  by  Claudius,  SuMonlus,  Life  of  Claudius. 


A  petition  from  the  city  ot  Mars* 
next  into  debate.  The  fact  was  sh 
Vulcatius  Moschtts,  banished  by  tb 
Rome,  and  admitted  to  the  freedom  < 
of  Marseilles,  bequeathed  to  that  repu 
he  considered  as  h|s  native  country, 
of  his  property.  To  justify  this 
the  Marseillians  cited  the  case  of  F 
tilius,?  an  exile  from  Rome,  and 
naturalized  by  the  people  of  Sm\ 
authority  of  the  precedent  was  adr 
the  fathers  pronounced  in  favour  of 

XLIV.  In  the  course  of  the  year  < 
LeiitulusS  and  Lucius  Domitius,  t^ 
of  distinguished  eminence.  The  cc 
nity,  and  the  honour  of  triumphal 
for  a  complete  victory  over  the  Gati 
lustre  to  the  name  of  Lentulus ;  bi 
glory  of  his  character  arose  from  t 
with  which  he  supported  himself,  fin 
poverty,  and  afterwards  in  the  poss 
splendid  fortune,  acquired  with  int 
enjoyed  with  moderation.  Domit 
much  of  his  consequence  to  his  ancc 
father,  during  the  civil  wars,  rema 
of  the  seas  till  he  went  over  to  Ma 
and,  soon  after  deserting  his  party,  f 
fortunes  of  Augustas.  His  grandf: 
the  battle  of  PharsaUa,  fighting  for 
Domitius,  thus  descended,  was  deei 
of  the  younger  Antonia,  the  daught 
Antony,  by  his  wife  Octavia,  He 
man  legions  .beyond  the  £lbe,io  and 
further  into  Germany  than  any  f< 
mander.  His  services  were  rew 
triumphal  ornaments. 

Lucius  Antonins,!!  who  likewis 
year,  must  not  be  omitted.  He  wa 
from  a  line  of  ancestors,  highly  b( 
unfortunate.  His  father,  Julius  A 
ing  put  to  death  for  his  adulterou 
with  Julia,  the  son,  at  that  time  of  t 


7  PubliUB  Rutilius  is  called  by  Velleh 
the  best  man  not  only  of  his  own  timr,  \ 
whatevert  He  was  banished,  to  the  gre 
city  of  Rome.  PHbiium  Rutilium,  rirum  i 
«ed  omnit  mi  ^imumf  inUrrogatum 
darumy  maximo  cum  gemitu  civitatU 
Veil.  Palerc.  lib.  ii.  8.  13.    See  Seneca,  e( 

8  Lentulus  was  consul  A.  U.  C.  740.  Yc 
over  the  Ovtulians  in  Afiica,  he  obtaii 
ornaments.  See  Yelleius  Palerculus,  lib. 
was  sent  with  Drusus  into  Pannonia,  Ani 

9  Lucius  Domitius  JEnobarbus.  His  » 
mitius  £nobarbus  married  Agrippina,  t 
Oermanicus,  and  by  her  was  fittber  of  \ 
Genealogical  Table,  No.  33  and  No  34. 

10  See  the  Memoirs  of  the  House  of  Br 
the  late  king  of  Prussia.  It  is  there  sa 
good  authority,  that  the  Romans  nev« 
Elbe. 

11  Julius  Antonius,  the  fether  of  Lu< 
already  mentioned,  Annals,  iii.  s.  18.  Sc 
glcal  Xable,  No.  29  and  No.  30. 
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aad  grand  nephew  to  Angoftaf ,  wat  itnt  out 
«f  tli«  w%j  to  tho  eity  of  MarsoiUes,  where, 
^mder  the  pretence  of  partuing  his  studiesi  he 
WIS  detained  in  actual  banishment.  Funeral 
bonoofft  were  paid  to  hii  memory,  and  bis  re- 
mains, by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  were  de- 
posited in  the  monument  of  the  Octavian 
family. 

XLV.  While  the  same  consuls  continued  in 
oflfee,  a  deed  of  an  atrocious  nature  was  com- 
mitted in  the  nethermost  Spain  i>  by  a  peasant 
from  the  district  of  Termes.     Lucius  Piso,  the 
prwtor  of  the  province,  in  a  period  of  profound 
peace,  was  traTeliing  through  the  country,  un- 
guarded, and  without  precaution,  when  a  despe- 
rate mfian  attacked  him  on  the  road,  and,  at 
one  blow,  laid  him  dead  on  the  spot.     Trusting 
to  the  swiftness  of  his  horse,  the  assassin  made 
towards  the  forest,  and,  there  dismounting,  pur- 
sued his  way  on  foot  over  devious  wilds  and 
cracQr  steeps,  eluding  the  vigilance  and  activity 
of  the  Romans.     He  did  not,  however,  remain 
loeg  concealed.     His  horse  was  found  in  the 
woods,  ft&d  being  led  through  the  neighbouring 
villagef ,  the  name  of  the  owner  was  soon  dis- 
eowfed.   The  villain  of  course  was  apprehended. 
Ob  the  rack,  and  under  the  most  excruciating 
torture,  he  refused  to  discover  his  accomplices. 
With  a  tone  of  firmness,  and  in  his  own  lan- 
{lage,  **  Tour  questions,"  he  said,  **  are  all  in 
viia.     Let  my  associates  come;  let  them  be- 
koM  my  sufferings  and  my  constancy :  not  all 
the  pangs  you  can  afflict  shall  wrest  the  secret 
fraa  me.**     On  the  following  day,  as  they  were 
agun  dragging  him  to  the  rack,  he  broke,  with 
1  sodden  exertion,  from  the  hands  of  the  execu- 
tiooer,  axid  dashing  with  violence  against  a  stone, 
Ml  and  expired.     The  murder  of  Piso  was  not 
ttioeght    to  be  the  single  crime   of  this   bold 
astasiia :  the   inhabitants   of  Termes,  it  was 
iraerally  believed,  entered  into  a  conspiracy  to 
mt  off  a  man,  who  claimed  restitution  of  the 
public  money,  which  had  been  rescued  from  the 
coUccton.     Piso  urged  his  demand  with  more 
rigour  than  suited  the  stubborn  genius  of  a  sav- 
age people. 

XLVI.  Leatttlos  Osetnlicus  and  Caius*  Calvi- 
sius  succeeded  to  the  consulship  [A.  U.  C.  779. 
A.  D.  26.]  During  their  administration,  triumphal 
ornaments  were  decreed  to  Poppeus  Sabinus,  for 
his  victory  over  the  people  of  Thrace ;  a  clan 
of  freebooters,  who  led  a  savage  life  on  hills 
and  nigged  cliflSi,  without  laws,  or  any  notion 
of  civil  policy.  Rushing  down  from  their 
Btountains,  they  waged  a  desultory  war  with 
wild  ferocity.  Their  motives  to  a  revolt,  were 
strong  and  powerfuL  They  saw  the  flower  of 
their  youth  carried  off  to  recruit  the  Roman 
amies,  and  of  course  their  numbers  much  re- 
Men,  who  measured  their  obedience. 


l»  See  the  geographical  Ttftte. 


even  to  their  own  kings,  by  the  mere  ctpike 
of  Barbarians,  were  not  willing  to  submit  to 
the  Roman  yoke.  On  former  occasions,  when 
they  were  willing  to  act  as  auxiliaries,  they 
gave  the  command  of  their  forces  to  chiefs  of 
their  own  nation,  under  an  express  condition, 
that  they  should  serve  against  the  neighbouring 
states  only,  and  not  be  obliged  to  fight  the  bat- 
tles of  Rooie  in  distant  regions.  In  the  present 
juncture  an  idea  prevailed  amongst  them,  that 
they  were  to  be  exterminated  from  their  native 
soil,  and  mixed  with  other  troops  in  foreign 
nations. 

Before  they  had  recourse  to  arms,  they  sent  a 
deputation  to  Sabinus,  stating  •*  their  former 
friendship,  and  the  passive  disposition  with  which 
they  had  heretofore  submitted  to  the  Roman  gen* 
erals.  They  were  willing  to  continue  in  the 
same  sentiments,  provided  no  new  grievance  gave 
them  cause  of  complaint.  But  if  the  intention 
was  to  treat  them  as  a  vanquished  people  {  if  the 
yoke  of  slavery  was  prepared  for  their  necks» 
they  abounded  with  men  and  steel,  and  they 
had  hearts  devoted  to  liberty  or  death."  Their 
ambassadors,  after  thus  declaring  themselves, 
pointed  to  their  castles  on  the  ridge  of  hills 
and  rocks,  where  they  had  collected  their  fami* 
lies,  their  parents,  and  their  wives.  If  the 
sword  must  be  drawn,  they  threatened  a  campaign 
big  with  danger,  in  its  nature  difficult,  fierce, 
and  bloody. 

XL VII.  Sabinus,  wishing  to  gain  sufficient  time 
for  the  assembling  of  his  army,  amused  them 
with  gentle  answers.  Meanwhile,  Pomponiua 
Labeo,  with  a  legion  from  Mttsia,  and  Rhsme* 
talces,  who  reigned  over  part  of  Thrace,  came  i^ 
with  a  body  of  his  subjects,  who  still  retained 
their  fidelity,  and  formed  a  junction  against  the 
rebels.  Sabinus,  thus  reinforced,  went  in  quest 
of  the  enemy.  The  Barbarians  had  taken  post 
in  the  woods  and  narrow  defiles.  The  bold  and 
warlike  showed  themselves  in  force  on  the 
declivity  of  the  hills.  The  Roman  general 
advanced  in  regular  order  of  battle.  The  moun« 
taineers  were  put  to  flight,  but  with  inconsider- 
able loss.  The  nature  of  the  place  favoured 
their  retreat.  Sabinus  encamped  on  the  spot 
deserted  by  the  enemy,  and,  luiving  raised  in* 
trenchments,  marched  with  a  strong  detachment 
to  an  adjacent  hill,  narrow  at  the  top,  but,  by  a 
level  and  continued  ridge,  extending  to  a  strong 
hold  where  the  Barbarians  had  collected  a  pro- 
digious multitude,  some  provided  with  anns,  but 
the  greater  part  no  better  than  an  undisciplined 
rabble. 

The  bravest  of  the  malcontents  appeared  on 
the  outside  of  their  lines,  according  to  the  cua* 
tom  of  Barbarians,  dancing  in  wild  distortion^ 
and  howling  savage  songs.  The  Roman  archen 
advanced  to  attack  them.  They  poured  in  a 
volley  of  darts,  and  wounded  a  number  with  im- 

Ipunity,  till  having  approached  too  near,  the  be- 
sieged made  a  saUy  £miii  the  cattle,  and  threw 
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the  Hom&ns  into  disorder.  An  auxiliary  cohort, 
which  had  been  posted  to  advantage,  came  up  to 
support  the  broken  ranks.  This  body  of  reserve 
consisted  of  the  Sicambriahs,*  a  wild  ferocious 
people,  who,  like  the  Thracians,  rushed  to  battle 
with  the  mingled  uproar  of  a  savage  warhoop, 
and  the  hideous  clangor  of  their  arms. 

XI^VIII.  Sabinus  pitched  a  new  camp  near 
the  fortifications  of  the  castle.  In  the  former 
intrenchments  he  left  the  Thracians,  who  had 
joined  the  army  under  the  command  of  Rhaeme- 
talces,  with  orders  to  ravage  the  country,  and, 
as  long  as  daylight  lasted,  to  plunder,  bum,  and 
destroy,  but,  during  the  night,  to  remain  within 
their  lines,  taking  care  to  station  outposts  and 
sentinels,  to  prevent  a  surprise.  These  direc- 
tions were  at  first  duly  observed ;  but  a  relaxa- 
tion of  discipline  soon  took  place.  Enriched 
with  booty,  the  men  gave  themselves  up  to  riot 
and  dissipation  ;  no  sentinels  fixed,  and  no  guard 
appointed,  the  time  was  spent  in  carousals,  and 
the  whole  camp  lay  buried  in  sleep  and  wine. 
The  mountaineers,  having  good  intelligence  from 
their  scouts,  formed  tw^o  separate  divisions ;  one 
to  fall  on  the  roving  freebooters,  and  the  other, 
in  the  same  moment,  to  storm  the  Romans  in 
their  intrenchments;  not,  indeed,  with  hopes 
of  carrying  the  works,  but  chiefly  to  spread  a 
double  alarm,  and  cause  a  scene  of  wild  confu- 
sion, in  which  the  men,  amidst  a  volley  of  darts, 
would  be  intent  on  their  own  immediate  danger, 
and  none  would  listen  to  the  uproar  of  anoUier 
battle.  To  augment  the  terror,  both  assaults 
began  in  the  night  ^o  impression  was  made 
on  the  legions :  but  the  Thracian  auxiliaries, 
stretched  at  ease  in  their  intrenchments,  or  idly 
wandering  about  on  the  outside  of  the  lines, 
were  taken  by  surprise,  and  put  to  the  sword 
without  mercy.  The  slaughter  raged  with 
greater  fury,  as  the  mountaineers  thought  they 
were  executing  an  act  of  vengeance  on  per- 
fidious men,  who  deserted  the  cbmmon  cause, 
and  fought  to  enslave  themselves  and  their 
country. 

XLIX.  On  the  following  day  Sabinus  drew 
up  his  men  on  .the  open  plain,  expecting  that  the 
events  of  the  preceding  night  would  encourage 
the  Barbarians  to  hazard  a  battle.  Seeing  that 
nothing  could  draw  them  from  their  works,  or 
their  fastnesses  on  the  hills,  he  began  a  regular 
siege.  A  number  of  forts  were  thrown  up  with 
all  expedition,  and  a  fosse,  with  lines  of  circum- 
▼allation,  inclosed  a  space  of  four  miles  round. 
To  cut  off  all  supplies  of  water  and  provisions, 
he  advanced  by  degrees,  and,  raising  new  works, 
formed  a  dose  blockade  on  every  side.  From  a 
high  rampart  the  Romans  were  able  to  discharge 
a  volley  of  stones,  and  darts,  and  firebrands. 
Thirst  was  the.  chief  distress  of  the  mountain- 
eers.   A  single  fountain  was  their  only  resource. 


1  Sm  the  OMgraphical  Table. 


The  men  who  bore  arras,  and  au  infi 
tude  incapable  of  service,  were  all  i 
one  general  calamity.  The  distress 
increased  by  the  famine  that  raged 
horses  and  cattle,  which,  without  ai 
distinction,  according  to  the  custom  < 
ans,  lay  intermixed  with  the  mei 
promiscuous  heap  were  to  be  seen  tli 
of  animals,  and  the  bodies  of  soldlei 
ished  by  the  sword,  or  the  anguisl 
Clotted  gore,  and  stench,  and  conta 
the  place.  To  complete  their  mise 
discord,  that  worst  of  evils,  added  tc 
of  the  scene.  Some  were  for  laying 
arms ;  others,  preferring  self-destn 
posed  a  general  massacre  ^  while  a 
thought  it  better  to  sally  out,  and  d 
hand,  fighting  in  the  cause  of  libert 
and  generous  counsel,  different,  inde 
advice  of  their  comrades,  but  worth 
minds.  ' 

L.  The  expedient  of  surrenderin 
tion  was  adopted  by  one  of  the  leai 
His  name  was  Dinis ;  a  man  advance 
and  by  long  experience  convinced 
the  clemency  as  the  terror  of  the  R< 
To  submit,  he  said,  was  their  only  re 
accordingly,  he  threw  himself,  hU 
children,  on  the  mercy  of  the  con^ 
was  followed  by  the  weaker  sex,  s 
preferred  slavery  to  a  glorious  di 
other  chiefs,  by  name  Tarsa  ai 
advised  bolder  measures.  Between 
site  sentiments  the  young  and  vig 
divided.  To  fall  with  falling  Uberty 
solution  of  both ;  but  they  chose  diffi 
Tarsa  declared  for  immediate  death, 
all  hopes  and  fears ;  and,  to  lead  i 
plunged  a  poniard  in  his  breast.  N' 
lowed  his  example.  Turesis  was  si 
to  sally  out :  and,  for  that  purpose 
for  the  advantage  of  the  night.  1 
general  received  intelligence,  and 
strengthened  the  guards  at  every  p 
came  on,  and  brought  with  it  utter  d 
tempestuous  weather.  With  shout 
ble  bowlings,  followed  at  intervals  bj 
and  awful  silence,  the  Barbarians  1 
siegers  in  a  constant  alarm.  Sabi 
the  watch,  and  at  every  post  exhorl 
to  be  neither  terrified  by  savage  h( 
lulled  into  security  by  deceitful  st 
taken  by  surprise,  they  would  give 
ous  enemy  every  advantage.  **  Le 
continue  fixed  at  his  post,  and  let 
thrown  at  random,  and,  by  consequei 
effect" 

LI.  The  Barbarians,  in  differen 
came  rushing  down  from  their  I 
massy  stones,  with  clubs  hardened 
with  trunks  of  trees,  they  attempt< 
a  breach  in  the  Roman  pallisade ;  thej 
dies,  faggots,  and  dead  bodies  into  tl 
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Ihejr  ]ii4  MdgM  orer  Cbe  fosse,  and  applied 
saJia^iaddcrs  to  the  mapart;  they  grasped 
hold  oC  the  works  i  thej  endeaTOured  to  force 
their  wajr,  and  fought  hand  to  hand.  The  gairi- 
MW  drove  them  back  with  their  javelins,  beat 
then  down  with  their  bucklers, and  overwhelmed 
them  with  hage  heaps  of  stones.  Both  sides 
foeght  with  obstinate  bravery  s  the  Romans,  to 
complete  a  victory  almost  gained  already,  and 
to  avoid  the  disgrace  of  snfferiog  it  to  be  wrested 
from  them.  On  the  part  of  the  Barbarians, 
despair  was  courage ;  the  last  struggle  for  life 
inspired  them,  and  the  shrieks  of  their  wives 
and  sBothers  ronsed  them  to  deeds  of  valour. 

The  darkness  of  the  night  favoured  equally 
the  coward  and  the  brave.  Blows  were  given 
at  random,  and  where  they  fell  was  uncertain ; 
wouids  were  received,  no  man  could  tell  from 
whom.  Friends  and  enemies  were  mixed  with- 
oat  distinction.  The  shouts  of  the  Barbarians, 
reverberated  from  the  neighbouring  hills,  sounded 
ia  the  ear  of  the  Romans,  as  if  the  uproar  was 
at  their  backs.  They  thought  the  enemy  had 
stonncd  the  intrenchraents,  and  they  fled  from 
their  posts.  The  Barbarians,  however,  were  not 
able  to  force  the  works.  The  number  that 
tttircd  was  inconsiderable.  At  the  dawn  of  day 
they  beheld  a  melancholy  spectacle ;  the  bravest 
of  their  comrades  either  disabled  by  their  wounds, 
er  lying  dcsd  on  the  spot  Disheartened  at  the 
sight,  they  fled  to  their  fortifications,  and  were 
at  Ust  compelled  to  surrender  at  discretion. 
The  people  in  the  neighbourhood  made  a  volun- 
tsiy  svbmission.  llie  few  that  still  held  out, 
wave  protected  by  the  severity  of  the  winter, 
which  setting  in,  as  is  usual  near  Mount  Hsrous, 
«ith  intenae  rigour,  the  Roman  general  could 
neither  attack  them  in  their  fastnesses,  nor 
itdnee  tbero  by  a  siege. 

LIL  At  Rome,  in  the  mean  time,  the  imperial 
£ynily  was  thrown  into  a  state  of  distraction. 
At  a  prelude  to  the  fate  of  Agrippina,  a  prosecu- 
tion was  commenced  against  Claudia  Pulchra, 
her  ikear  relation.  Domitius  Afer>  was  the 
presccutor  (  a  man  who  had  lately  discharged  the 
office  of  prvtor,  but  had  not  risen  to  any  degree 
of  eminence  or  consideration  in  the  state.  As- 
piring, bold,  and  turbulent,  he  was  now  deter- 
mined to  advance  himself  by  any  means,  how- 
ever flagitious.  The  heads  of  bis  accusation 
were  adultery  with  Fumius,  a  design  to  poison 
the  emperor,  and  the  secret  practice  of  spells 
and  magic  incantations.  The  haughty  spirit  of 
Agrippina  but  ill  could  brook  the  danger  of  her 
friend.  She  rushed  to  the  presence  of  Tiberius. 
Finding  him  in  the  act  of  offering  a  sacrifice  to 
the  mnnes  of  Augustus,  she  accosted  him  in  a 
tDoc  of  Yehcmence.    **The  piety,"  she  said, 


S  DbmiUas  Afer,  mn  ontor  highly  eonunendsd  by 
<^antdisn.    Sao  Dialogns  concerning  Oratory,  s.  1^ 


«  which  thus  employs  itself  in  slaying  victimi 
to  the  deceased  emperor,  agrees  but  ill  with  the 
hatred  that  persecutes  his  posterity.  Those  are 
senseless  statues  which  you  adore  { they  are  not 
animated  with  the  spirit  of  Augustus.  His 
descendants  are  living  images  of  him  y  and  yet 
even  they,  whose  veins  are  warm  with  his 
celestial  blood,  stand"  trembling  on  the  brink  of 
periL  Why  is  Claudia  Pulchra  devoted  to 
destruction  ?  What  has  she  committed  ?  She 
has  loved  Agrippina,  to  excess  has  loved  heri 
that  is  her  only  crime.  Improvident  woman ! 
she  might  have  remembered  Sosia,3  undone  and 
ruined  for  no  other  reason."  Tiberius  felt  the 
reproach :  it  drew  from  that  inscrutable  breast 
a  sudd^en  burst  of  resentment.  He  told  Agrip- 
pina, in  a  Greek  verse,  '*  You  are  hurt,  because 
you  do  not  reign. "<  Pulchra  and  Fumius  were 
both  condemned.  In  the  conduct  of  the  prose- 
cution Domitius  Afer  shone  forth  with  such  a 
flame  of  eloquence,  that  he  ranked  at  once  with 
the  roost  celebrated  orators,  and,  by  the  suffrage 
of  Tiberius,  was  pronounced  an  original  genius, 
depending  on  his  own  native  energy.  From 
that  time,  he  pursued  the  career  of  eloquence, 
sometimes  engaged  on  the  side  of  the  accused, 
often  against  them,  and  always  doing  more 
honour  to  his  talents,  than  to  his  moral  charac- 
ter. As  age  advanced  upon  him,  the  love  of 
heanng  himself  talk  continued,  when  ability 
was  gone.s  He  remained,  with  decayed  facul- 
ties, a  superannuated  orator. 

LIII.  Agrippina,  weakened  by  a  fit  of  illness, 
but  stiil  retaining  the  pride  of  her  character, 
received  a  visit  from  Tiberius.  She  remained 
for  some  time  fixed  in  silence  ;  tears  only  forced 
their  way.  At  length,  in  terms  of  supplication, 
mixed  with  bitter  reproaches,  she  desired  him  to 
consider,  **  that  widowhood  is  a  state  of  desti- 
tution. A  second  marriage  might  assuage  her 
sorrows.     The  season  of  her  youth  was  not  en- 


3  Sosia,  the  wife  of  Silius :  this  book,  s.  19  and  90. 

4  Suetonlaa  rehttea  thig,  and  says  Tiberius  never  after* 
wards  conversed  with  Agrippina.  Tiberiut  qutddam 
qtuuiam,  manu  opprehendii  ;  Grtuoqtu  venu,  Si  voM 
DOMiNABiB,  inquUj  riUOLAi  IM JVaiAM  T8  aOClPBRB  BX- 

iBTiM AS.   Nee  uUo  poet  eermone  dignatue  eat.  In  Tib. 
8.63. 

6  Qatntllianhas  saklthe  same  thing  of  Domitius  Afer; 
see  Dialogue  concerning  Eloquence,  In  the  Supplement, 
s.  8^  note.  The  greift  critic  advises  all  men  of  uleau 
not  to  waft  f«tr  the  decays  of  age ;  but  to  sound  a  retreat 
in  lime,  and  anchor  safely  in  port,  before  the  vessel  is 
disabled.  The  consequence,  lie  says,  will  be,  that  the 
man  of  genius  will  enjoy  a  slate  of  tranquillity,  removed 
from  the  scones  of  contention,  out  of  the  reach  of  calum- 
ny, and  will  have,  while  he  is  still  alive,  a  foretaste  of  his 
posthumous  fame.  Anteguam  in  hoe  eUatie  veniat  in- 
eidia§t  receptui  eanet^  et  in  portummintegra  nave  per- 
ocm'cC  Ac,  cum  Jam  eeeretuM,  liber  invidia,  proeui  a 
eonterUionibue,  famam  in  iulo  collocavit,  eeuiiet  vivue 
earn,  quet  poet  /cJaprmelari  magieeoUt,  venerationoptf 
et  fuid  tgnid  poetorm  fHhenu  ait  xidabit.  QuioUUan, 
lib.  zU.  cap.  It. 
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tiroly  passed,  and  for  a  woman  of  honour  there 
was  no  resource  but  in  the  conjugal  state. 
There  were  at  Rome  citizens  of  illustrious  rank 
who  would,  with  pride,  take  the  widow  and  the 
children  of  Germanicus  to  their  protection." 
Tiberius  saw  in  this  request  a  spirit  of  ambition, 
that  looked  proudly  towards  the  imperial  dignity. 
Unwilling,  notwithstanding,  to  discover  his 
jealousy,  he  heard  her  with  calm  indifference, 
and  left  her  without  an  answer.  For  this  anec- 
dote, not  to  be  found  in  the  historians  of  the 
time,  I  am  indebted  to  the  younger  Agrippina,i 
the  mother  of  the  emperor  Nero,  who,  in  the 
memoirs  of  her  life,  has  related  her  own  mis- 
fortunes and  those  of  her  family. 

LIV.  The  violence  of  Agrippina's  passions, 
and  the  imprudence  of  her  conduct,  exposed  her 
to  the  malice  of  Sejanus,  who  now  had  laid  the 
seed-plots  of  her  destruction.  He  sent  his  agents 
to  inform  her,  under  a  mask  of  friendship,  tliat 
she  would  do  well  to  t^eware  of  poison,  and 
avoid  eating  at  the  emperor's  table.  To  dissem- 
ble was  not  the  talent  of  Agrippina.  Invited 
by  Tiberius,  and  placed  near  his  person,  she  re- 
mained silent,  pensive,  with  downcast  eyes,  ab- 
staining from  every  thing  placed  before  her. 
Tiberius  marked  her  behaviour,  or  perhaps  the 
hint  was  previously  given.  To  put  her  to  the 
test,  he  pnised  the  apples  that  stood  near  him, 
and  helped  her  with  his  own  hand.  Agrippina 
was  alarmed.  Without  so  much  as  .tasting  the 
fruit,  she  gave  it  to  the  servants  to  be  conveyed 
away.s  Tiberius,  always  master  of  himself, 
with  seeming  inadvertence  overlooked  her  be- 
haviour, but  took  an  opportunity  to  say  privately 
to  hii  mother,  "  Should  this  woman  be  treated 
with  severity,  will  any  body  wonder,  when  she 
now  imputes  to  me  the  guilt  of  dealing  in 
poison  ?"  A  report  prevailed  soon  after,  that 
the  fate  of  Agrippina  was  determined ;  but  the 
emperor  would  not  venture  to  act  with  open 
violence :  he  knew  that  the  public  eye  was  upon 
him,  and  resolved  for  that  reason,  to  lie  in  wait 
for  a  clandestine  murder. 

LV.  To  check  the  murmurs  of  suspicion,  and 
draw  the  public  attention  to  other  objects,  Ti- 
berius once  more  attended  the  debates  of  the 
fathers,  and  gave  audience  for  several  days  to 
the  ambassadors  from  different  parts  of  Asia,  all 
with  ardour  claiming  a  right  to  build,  in  their 
respective  territories,  the  temple  already  men- 
tioned. Eleven  cities  rivalled  each  other,  not  in 
power  and  opulence,  but  with  equal  zeal  con- 
tending for  the  preference.  They  stated,  with 
little  variation,  the  antiquity  of  their  origin, 
and  their  fidelity  to  Rome,  in  the  various  wars 
with  Perseus,^  Aristonicus,  and  other  eastern 


1  She  was  the  daughter  of  Oermanicus  and  Agrippina. 
See  the  Oenealngical  Table,  No.  93.  Pliny  the  elder 
eomroends  her  Memoirs,  lib.  vli.  a  8. 

S  This  is  mentioned  by  Suetonitis,  In  Tib.  a.  63. 

9  The  war  with  Perseus,  king  of  Macedonia,  was 


prinees.  The  people  of  Hypepes,^  t 
iians,  Laodiceans,  and  Magnesians,  wer 
unequal  to  the  expense,  and,  for  tha 
thrown  out  of  the  ease.  The  inhabi 
Ilium  5  boasted  that  Troy  was  the  crad 
Roman  people,  and  on  that  foundati< 
their  pretensions.  The  citizens  of  H: 
sus<  held  the  senate  for  some  time  in 
It  was  alleged  on  thei^  behalf,  that, 
series  of  twelve  hundred  years,  thej 
felt  the  shock  of  an  earthquake,  and 
mised  to  build  the  edifice  on  a  solid  ro 
city  of  Pergamus  made  a  merit  of  havii 
built -a  temple  in  honour  of  Augustus ; 
distinction  was  deemed  sufficient.  At 
where  Plana  was  adored,  and  at  Milel 
Apollo  was  worshipped,  a  new  object  ( 
tion  was  deemed  unnecessary. 

The  question  was  now  reduced  to  th 
Sardes  and  Smyrna.  The  former  rea( 
in  which'  they  are  acknowledged  by 
rians  as  a  kindred  nation.  By  this 
it  appeared,  that  Tyrrbenus  and  L} 
sons  of  king  Atys,7  finding  their  cou 
stocked  with  inhabitants,  agreed  to  fo; 
ration.  Lydus  continued  to  occupy 
territory,  and  Tyrrbenus  withdrew  1 
new  colony.  From  that  time  the  tv 
were  called  by  the  names  of  their 
chiefs ;  in  Asia,  Lydians  {  Tyrrheniar 
The  Lydians  multiplied  their  num 
such  increase,  that  they  overflowed 
time.  A  migration  passed  over  int 
and  from  Pelops,  their  leader,  gave  t 
territory  the  name  of  Peloponnesus 
the^e  vouchers,  the  people  of  Sorde 
letters  from  some  of  the  Roman  gei 
also  treaties  of  alliance  during  the  w 
cedonia.  Nor  did  they  forget  to  state  I 
of  rivers  that  fertilized  their  soil,  th 
ture  of  their  climate,  and  the  plenty  tl 
the  face  of  the  country. 

LVI.  The  deputies  from  Smymi 
fit  to  grace  their  cause  with  the  a 
their  origin  :  but  whether  their  city  v 
by  Tantalus,  the  son  of  Jupiter;  b 
the  son  of  a  god  j  or  by  'one  of  the  x 
azons,  they  left  as  a  question  oT  curie 
ing  more  on  their  constant  attachn 
Romans,  whom  they  had  assisted  wi 


A.  T7.  C  583.-  Aristonicus  invaded  Asia 
From  that  time,  that  pan  of  Asia  was  mi 
province,  and  the  vices  of  the  east  corrup(> 
manners.  Asia Romanorum /acta, cumcpi 
qvoque  Romam  tranamuit.  Justin,  lib. 
Florus,  lib.  ii.  s.  30. 

4  For  these  several  people,  see  the 
Table. 

5  For  Ilium,  see  the  Oeographlcal  Tabic 

6  For  Halicaroassus,  see  the  Oeographl 

7  Aiys,  the  son  of  Hercules  and  Omphah 
lib.  I. 

8  Sea  tb«  Oeographlciil  Table. 
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ibree,  not  only  ia  tbeir  wan  with  foreign  na- 
tions, bat  in'  thoM  that  involred  all  Ital j.  They 
thoo^  it  of  moment  to  observe,  that  of  all  the 
dt&es  in  Asia,  they  were  the  first  that  built  a 
temple  in  honour  of  the'  Roman  name.  This 
they  hid  done  in  the  consulship  of  Marcus  Por- 
ciss  CaCo/  at  a  time  when  the  republic  was 
oadovbtedly  in  a  flourishing  condition,  but  had 
not  yet  attained  that  meridian  splendour,  which 
aftetwarde  followed  the  success  of  her  arms. 
CaithageU  still  subsisted,  and  the  kings  of  Asia 
were  nnsmbdned.  For  proof  of  still  greater  merit, 
the  4ep«ties  appealed  to  the  testimony  of  Lucius 
Sylla.  When  the  legions  under  that  commander, 
well  nigh  reduced  to  famine  by  the  severity  of 
the  wbter,  and  distressed  for  want  of  clothing, 
were  in  danger  of  being  destroyed,  their  con- 
ditin  was  no  sooner  known  at  Smyrna,  than 
the  people,  then  assembled  in  a  public  conven- 
fiott,  with  one  generous  impulse,  threw  off  their 
clothes,  and  sent  them  to  supply  the  necessities 
of  the  Roman  army.  The  question  was  there- 
vpeo  pat  by  the  senate,  and  the  city  of  Smyrna 
pcevalied.  Vibtus  Marsus  moved,  that,  in  aid 
to  Marcos  Lepidus,  who  had  obtained  the  prov- 
ince by  lot,  an  officer  extraordinary  should  be 
pot  in  eommission,  to  superintend  the  building 
of  the  temple.  The  delicacy  of  Lepidus  not 
perenttiBg  him  to  choose  his  coadjutor,  the 
namee  of  such  as  were  of  praetorian  rank  Were 
dnwB  \tj  loty  and  the  chance  fell  on  Valerius 
Naso. 

LVIL  In  this  juncture,  Tiberius,  bent  on 
tke  neasare  which  he  had  often  ruminated,  and 
as  often  procrastinated,  set  out  for  Campania, 
onder  the  plausible  pretence  of  dedicating  a 
temple  to  Jupiter  at  Capua,  and  another  to  Au- 
pistiu  at  Nola,  but,  in  truth,  determined  never 
to  rctura  to  Rome.  Relying  on  the  authority 
of  eminent  historians,  I  havfe  ascribed  the  secret 
caoae  of  this  retreat  to  the  artifice  of  Sejanus  ;ii 
but  wlien  it  is  considered,  that,  after  the  down- 
&1I  of  that  minister,  Tiberius  passed  the  six 
following  years  in  the  same  recluse  manner,  I 
am  inclined  to  refer  the  whole  to  thn  workings 
of  a  &uk  and  politic  spirit,  that  wished  to  hide 
ia  soUtade  the  lust  and  cruelty,  which  in  his 
actions  were  too  manifest  to  the  world.  At 
Rome  there  was  a  current  opinion,  that,  towards 
the  end  of  life,  ho  was  unwilling  to  exhibit  to 
public  view  m  tall  emaciated  figure,!^  a  body 
sinking  vnder  the  weight  of  years,  a  bald  head, 
a  scfofalous  face,  and  a  number  of  blotches 
uifeied  with  medical  applications.^     It  is  well 


known,  that  during  his  retreat  at  the  isle  of 
Rhodes,  he  shunned  society,  and  passed  his  time 
in  secret  gratifications.  According  to  some 
writers,  it  was  the  domineering  spirit  i4  of  his 
mother  that  drove  him  from  Rome.  To  admit 
her  to  a  share  in  the  government  was  not  in  his 
nature :  and  to  exclude  her  altogether  was  not 
in  his  power,  since  it  was  to  her  that  he  owed 
his  elevation.  Augustus,  it  is  certain,  at  one 
point  of  time,  favoured  Germanicus,  the  grand- 
son of  his  sister,  and  even  thought  of  raising 
him  to  the  supreme  authority ;  but,  being  gov- 
erned by  his  wife,  he  gave  her  son  the  prefer- 
ence, and  left  Germanicus  to  be  adopted  by 
Tiberius.  With  these  services  Livia  taxed  her 
son ;  and  what  she  had  given,  she  considered  as 
a  deposit  liable  to  be  resumed. 

LVin.  Tiberius  departed  from  Rome  with  a 
slender  retinue.  In  his  train  were  Cocceius  Ner- 
va,is  a  senator  of  consular  rank,  celebrated  for  his 
legal  knowledge ;  Sejanus  the  favourite  minister  i 
and  Curtius  Atticus,*'  a  Roman  knight.  These 
were  the  only  persons  of  rank.  The  rest  were 
distinguished  by  nothing  but  their  literature ; 
mostly  Greeksj^  men  whose  talents  amused  him 
in  his  hours  of  leisure.  The  professors  of  judi- 
cial astrology  declared  their  opinion,  that  the 
position  of  the  planets,  under  which  Tiberius 
left  the  capital,  made  his  return  impossible. 
This  prediction  gained  credit,  and  the  death  of 
the  emperor  being,  by  consequence,  thought  near 
at  hand,  numbers,  who  had  been  bold  enough 
to  circulate  the  rumour,  brought  on  their  own 
destruction.  That  the  prince  should  remain, 
during  the  space  of  eleven  years,  a  voluntary 
exile  from  the  seat  of  government,  was  an  event 
beyond  the  reach  of  human  foresight.  In  the 
end,  however,  the  art  of  such,  as  pretend  to  see 
into  futurity,  was  discovered  to  b£  vain  and 
frivolous.  It  was  seen  how  nearly  truth  and 
falsehood  are  allied,  and  how  much  the  facts, 
which  happen  to  be  foretold,  are  involved  in 


f  Cata,  coUed  the  Censor,  wss  conaal  A.  U.  C.  559. 

10  Cartha00  wm  destroyed  by  Sciplo,  A  U.  0.  OOa 

11  SajoDus  hM  been  menifoned,  u  the  cause  of  ihe 
•Oiperor's  ratreaL  This  book,  i.  41. 

IS  Soetoalua,  oectton  68,  describes  Tiberius  Urge, 
nib—r,  oad  of  a  stature  above  the  usual  size.  Tacitus 
speaks  of  him  whan  ho  was  bent  under  the  weight  of 


phyilclaas  have  boon  of  opinion  that  this  was 


la 


the  venereal  disease ;  bot  It  is  certain,  that  Europe  knew 
nothhig  of  that  disorder  before  the  discovery  of  the  New 
World.  Fracasiorius  has  writun  an  elegant  Latin  poom 
on  the  subject. 

14  Suetonius  says,  there  was  a  current  report,  that 
Livia,  Incensed  by  the  haughty  carriage  of  her  son, 
produced  the  letters  of  Augustus,  complaining  of  the 
pride  and  arrogance  of  Tiberius.  The  production  of 
those  papers,  at  such  a  distance  of  time,  was  thouglu  to 
be  his  principal  reason  for  leaving  Some.  Suet.  In 
Tib.  8.  51. 

15  Cocceius  Nerva  ended  his  days  t^  abstinence,  A. 
U.  C.  786^  to  withdraw  himself  from  the  horror  of  the 
times.  Annals,  book  v1.  s.  06.  •  Brotler  says,  ha  was 
thought  to  be  father  of  the  emperor  Nerva. 

16  He  was  afterwards  ruined  by  Sejanus.  See  book 
vl.  8.  10;  see  Ovid  de  Ponto,  lib.  11.  ele^.  Iv.  and  tII. 

17  These  Greek  attendants,  and  the  cruelties  inflicted 
up'in  them  by  Tiberius,  are  mentioned  in  Suetonius,  s. 
56;  and  see  Annals  v.  In  the  Supplement,  8.  4S.  There 
were  alfl^>  to  his  train  a  number  of  Chaldean  astrologerSy 
or  mathematicians,  as  they  chose  to  call  themselvof. 
Juvenal,  siL  z.  ver.  M. 
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darknen.  That  Tiberius  would  return  no  more, 
was  a  prophecy  verified  by  the  event  $  the  rest 
was  altogether  visionary,  since  we  find,  that, 
long  after  that  time,  he  appeared  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Rome,  sometimes  on  the  adjacent 
shore,  often  in  the  submrbs,  and  died  at  last  in 
the  extremity  of  old  age. 

LIX.  While  the  reports  of  the  astrologers 
were  scattered  abroad,  an  accident,  which  put 
Tiberius  in  danger  of  his  life,  added  to  the 
credulity  pf  the  people,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
raised  Sejanus  higher  than  ever  in  the  affections 
and  esteem  of  his  master.  It  happened,  that  in 
a  cave  formed  by  nature,  at  a  villa  called  Spk- 
LvxCA,!  between  the  Gulf  of  Amycl^  and  the 
hills  of  FoK^ni,  Tiberius  was  at  a  banquet  with 
a  party  of  his  friends,  when  the  stones  at  the 
entrance  gave  way  on  a  sudden,  and  crushed 
some  of  the  attendants.  The  guests  were  alarm- 
ed, and  fled  for  safety.  Sejanus,  to  protect  his 
master,  fell  on  his  knee,  and  with,  his  whole 
force  sustained  the  impending  weight.  In  that 
attitude  he  was  found  by  the  soldiers,  who  came 
to  relieve  the  prince.  From  that  time  the  power 
of  the  minister  knew  no  bounds.  A  man,  who, 
in  the  moment  of  danger,  could  show  so  much 
zeal  for  his  master,  and  so  little  attention  to 
himself,  was  heard  with  affection  and  unlimited 
confidence.  His  counsels,  however  pernicious, 
were  received  as  the  dictates  of  truth  and  honour. 

Towards  the  children  of  Germanicus,  Sejanus 
affected  to  act  with  the  integrity  of  a  judge, 
while  in  secret  he  was  their  inveterate  enemy. 
He  suborned  a  band  of  accusers  i  and  Nero,  then 
presumptive  heir  to  the  empire,  was  the  first 
devoted  victim.  The  young  prince,  unhackneyed 
in  the  ways  of  men,  modest  in  bis  deportment, 
and  in  his  manners  amiable,  had  not  the  pru- 
dence that  knows  how  to  temporize  and  bend  to 
occasions.  The  freedmen,  and  others  about  his 
person,  eager  to  grasp  at  power,  encoiiraged  him 
to  act  with  firmness,  and  a  spirit  suited  to  his 
rank.  Such  behaviour,  they  told  him,  ^ould 
gratify  the  wishes  of  the  people ;  the  army  de- 
sired it,  and  the  pride  of  Sejanus  would  soon  be 
crest-fallen,  though  at  present  he  triumphed  over 
the  worn  out  faculties  of  a  superannuated  em- 
peror, and  the  careless  disposition  of  a  young 
and  inexperienced  prince. 

LX.  Roused  by  these  discourses,  Nero  began 
to  throw  off  all  reserve.  Guilt  was  foreign  to 
his  heart;  but  expressions  of  resentment  fell 
from  him,  inconsiderate,  rash,  and  unguarded. 
His  words  were  caught  up  by  spies  about  his 
person,  and  reported  with  aggravation.  Against 
the  maiioe  of  insidious  men  the  prince  had  no 
opportunity  to  defend  himself.  He  lived  in 
constant  anxiety,  and  every  day  brought  some 


1  This  was  in  Campania,  on  the  8es«Mist,  near  7Vr- 
radna.   The  vUla,  aceoriUag  to  BroUer,  Is  now  called 


new  alarm.  Some  of  the  domestics  ai 
presence ;  others  paid  a  formal  salute,  i 
passed  away  $  the  greatest  part  entered 
and  abruptly  broke  off  tbe  conversatio 
the  creatures  of  Sejanus,  affecting  to  b< 
easy,  added  mockery  to  their  arroganci 

The  emperor  received  the  prince  wi 
countenance,  or  an  ambiguous  smile. 
Nero  spoke,  or  suppressed  his  thougk 
word  was  misconstrued,  and  even  silei 
crime.  The  night  itself  gave  him  n 
from  his  cares,  no  retreat  from  dani 
waking  moments,  his  repose,  his  sighs, 
dreams,  informed  against  him :  his  wifi 
the  tale  to  her  mother  Livia,  and  the  1 
pered  every  thing  to  Sejanus.  By  I 
politician  even  Drusus,  the  brother 
was  drawn  into  the  conspiracy.  To  d 
imagination  of  a  stripling,  the  splc 
empire,  and  the  sure  succession,  when 
of  the  elder  brother  was  completed, ' 
forth  as  bright  temptations.  The  spir 
tention,  common  between  brothers, 
Drusus  an  additional  motive ;  and  the 
of  Agrippina  for  her  eldest  son  ic 
young  man,  who  was  by  nature  vl 
ambitious.  Sejanus*  in  tbe  mean  tii 
he  seemed  to  cherish  Drusus,  was  bi 
ployed  in  schemes  to  undermine  i 
knew  the  haughty  temper  of  the  pi 
from  the  violence  of  his  passions  ei 
derive  every  advantage. 

LXI.  Towards  the  end  of  the  yeai 
illustrious  citizens,^  Aslnius  Agrippa, ) 
tus  Haterius.  The  former  was  of  an  1: 
but  not  ancieftt  family.  His  own 
reflected  lustre  on  his  ancestors, 
was  descended  from  a  mce  of  sena 
eloquence,  while  he  lived,  was  in  tl 
celebrity;  but  his  writings,  pubUshe< 
death,  are  not  regarded  as  monuments 
Warm  and  rapid,  he  succeeded  mor 
happiness  than  care.  Diligence  and 
thinking,  which  give  the  last  finishir 
Works,  and  stamp  their  value  with 
were  not  the  talent  of  Haterius.  If 
period,  and  that  harmonious  cader 
charmed  in  the  living  orator,  are  now 
heard.  His  page  remains  a  dead  lett< 
grace  or  energy. 


2  Juliaf  the  daue:hter  of  Drusus,  son  of  ' 
his  wife  Livia,  or  Livilla.  See  iha  Genealc 
No.  71  and  74. 

3  Asinius  Agrippa,  rrandson  to  the  fann 
PoUio,  the  friend  of  Augustus,  was  consul 
See  this  book,  s.  31 

4  Haterius  flourished  in  the  time  of  Au?iii 
an  eminent  orator,  but  so  copious  and  ra 
emperor  compared  him  to  a  chariot  that 
spoke  in  the  wheels.  Haterius  noster  sui 
€»l.  Seneca,  Controvers-  lib.  !▼.  In  Pnefaiiu 
Seneca,  epirt.  xl.  Eusebius,  in  his  Chroni 
lived  to  the  aga  of  nlneij. 
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IXn.  Ib  the  next  consulship,  [A.  U.  C.  780. 
A.  D.  27.]  which  was  that  of  Marcus  Lieinius 
asd  Lucius  Calpuroius,  an  unforseen  disaster, 
so  woaer  be^n  than  ended,  laid  a  scene  of 
raia  equal  to  the  haroc  of  the  most  destructive 
war.    A  man  of  the  name  of  Atilius,  the  son 
of  a  freedman,  undertook  at  FidenaS  to  build 
ao  amphitheatre  for  the  exhil^ition  of  gladiators. 
The  foundation  was  slight,  and  the  superstruc- 
ture not  sufficiently   braced;   the  work  of  a 
man,  who  had  neither  the  pride  of  wealth,  nor 
the  ambition  to  make  himself  of  consequence  in 
a  manicipal  town.     The  profit  that  might  prob- 
ably arise  from  such  a  scheme,  was  all  he  had 
in  riew.     The  people,  under  the  austerity  of  a 
rigid  and  nasocial  government,  deprived  of  their 
ttfuii  diversions,  were  eager  for  the  novelty  of 
a  pabiic  spectacle  f  and  the  place  being  at  no 
great  distance  from  Rome,  a  vast  conflux  of 
tutu  and  women,  old  and  young,  crowded  toge- 
tlier.     The  consequence  was,  that  the  building, 
overloaded  with  spectators,  gave  way  at  once. 
All  who  were  under  the  roof,  besides  a  prodi- 
gidus  multitude  that  stood  round  the  place,  were 
crvshed   under   the   ruins.     The   conditiou  of 
those  who  perished  instantly,  was  the  happiest. 
They  escaped    the   pangs  of  death,  while  the 
aiimed  and  lacerated  lingered  in  torment,  be- 
h<>lding,  as  long  as  daylight  lasted,  their  wives 
and  children  in  equal  agony,  and,  during  the 
aight,  pierced  to  the  heart  by  their  shrieks  and 
groans.     A  calamity  so  iatal  was  ^oon  known 
found  the  country.     Crowds  from  all  quarters 
vent  to  view  the  melancholy  scene.     One  la- 
aeoted  a   brother,  another  his  near   relation; 
children  wept  for  their  parents,  and  almost  all 
for  their  friends.     Such  as  by  their  avocations 
had  been  led  a  diiTerent  way,  were  given  up  for 
iMt     The  real  sufferers  were  still  unknown, 
sad,  In  that  dreadful  state  of  suspense,  every 
hofom  panted  with  doubt  and  fear. 

LXIII.  The  ruins  were  no  sooner  removed, 
thui  the  crowd  rushed  in  to  examine  the  place. 
They  gathered  round  the  dead  bodies ;  they 
clasped  them  in  their  arms  ;  they  imprinted 
kitses,  and  often  mistook  the  pexson.  Disfigured 
faces,  petUy  of  age,  and  similitude  of  form  and 
feature,  occasioned  great  confusion  Claims  were 
made,  a  tender  contest  followed,  and  errors  were 
acknowledged.  The  number  of  killed  or  maim- 
ed was  not  leas  than  fifty  thonsand.7  The  senate 
piDvided  by  a  decree,  that,  for  the  future,  no 
man  whose  fortune  was  under  four  hundred  thou- 
sand sesterces  should  presume  to  exhibit  a  spec- 
tacle of  gladiators,  and  that,  till  the  foundation 
tised^  BO  amphitheatre  should  be  erected. 


S  See  the  Geographical  Table. 

(  Cnder  ttie  f1  x>my  reigo  of  Tiberius,  the  people 
km  (heir  I^Toarite  amusements,  and,  therefore,  ran  in 
cioipds  to  the  theatre,  and  other  spectacles,  whenever 
aa  oppofioaity  oflhred. 

7  %MtnMlm  ■axSitwenlj  thousand ;  in  Tib.  i.  40. 


Atilius,  the  builder,  was  condemned  to  bauish- 
ment.  The  grandees  of  Rome  displayed  their 
humanity  on  this  occasion  ;  they  threw  open 
their  doors,  they  ordered  medicines  to  be  distrib- 
uted, and  the  physicians  attended  with  assiduity 
in  every  quarter.  The  city  of  Rome  recalled,  in 
that  juncture,  an  image  of  ancient  manners, 
when  after  a  battle  bravely  fought,  the  sick  and 
wounded  were  received  with  o'pen  arms,  and 
relieved  by  the  generosity  of  their  country. 

LXI V.  While  the  public  mind  was  still  bleed- 
ing for  the  late  calamity,  a  dreadful  fire  laid  waste 
a  great  part  of  the  city.  Mount  Celius  8  was 
reduced  to  ashes.  The  populace  began  to  mur- 
mur. The  year,  they  said,  was  big  with  disas- 
ters, and  the  prince  departed  from  Rome  under 
an  evil  constellation.  Such  is  the  logic  of  the 
multitude  ;  what  happens  by  chance,  they  im- 
pute to  design.  To  appease  their  discontent, 
Tiberius  ordered  a. distribution  of  money  in  pro- 
portion to  the  damage  of  individuals.  For  this 
act  of  liberality,  the  senate  passed  a  vote  of 
thanks,  and  the  people  were  loud  in  praise  of 
munificence  so  seasonably  applied,  and  granted 
indiscriminately.  No  man  had  occasion  to  make 
interest ;  it  was  enough  that  he  was  a  sufferer. 
The  fathers  came  to  a  resolution,  that  Mount 
Caelius,  where  a  statue  of  Tiberius,  in  the  house 
of  Junius  the  senator,  escaped  the  fury  of  the 
flames,  should  for  the  future  be  called  Mount 
AuoiTSTUs.  A  prodigy  of  a  similar  nature  hap- 
pened in  ancient  tinges.  The  statue  *  of  Clau- 
dia Quinctia  Was  saved  twice  from  a  general 
conflagration,  and,  on  that  account,  placed  and 
dedicated  in  the  temple  of  the  mother  of  the  gods. 
The  Claudian  family  were  ever  after  considered 
as  peculiarly  favoured  by  heaven,  and  the  spot 
where  the  gods  were  lately  so  propitious  to  Ti- 
berius, was  declared  to  be  consecrated  ground. 

LXV.  It  will  not  perhaps  be  improper  to 
mention  in  this  place,  that  the  mount  of  which 
we  have  been  spealdng,  was,  in  the  early  ages 
of  Rome,  covered  with  a  grove  of  oaks,  and  for 
that  reason  called  QusRausTULAjrus.  It  took 
afterwards  the  name  of  Caelius  from  Celes  Vi- 
benna,  an  Etrurian  chief,  who  marched  at  the 
head  of  his  countrymen,  to  assist  the  Romans, 
and  for  that  service  had  the  spot  assigned  to  him 
as  a  canton  for  himself  and  his  people.  Whe- 
ther this  was  the  act  of  Tarquinius  Prisons,  or 
some  other  Roman  king,  is  not  settled  by  the 
historians.  Thus  much  is  certain  ;  the  number 
transplanted  was  so  great,  that  their  new  habi- 
tation extended  from  the  mount  along  the  plain 
beneath,  as  far  as  the  spot  where  the  forum 
standa  at  present  From  those  settlers  the  Tub- 
OAir  STmasT  derives  its  name.io 


8  One  of  the  seven  hills  of  Rome. 

9  Suetonius  mentions  this  conflagration;  In  Tib.  s 
48. 

10  Tbe  origin  of  the  TWooi*  Slreet  Is  accounted  Ibr  ia 
a  different  manner  bj  Livy,  lib.  li.  s.  14.     • 
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LXVI.  Though 'the  suffering!!  of  the  people, 
in  their  late  distress,  were  alleviated  by  the 
boimtj  of  the  prince,  and  the  humanity  of  the 
great,  there  was  still  an  e^l,  against  which  no 
remedy  could  be  found.  The  crew  of  informers 
rose  in  credit  every  day,  and  covered  the  city  with 
consternation.  Quintilius  Varus ,i  the  ion  of 
Claudia  Pulchra,  and  nearly  related  to  the  em- 
peror, was  marked  out  as  a  victim.  Hia  large 
possessions  tempted  Domitius  Afer,  who  had  al- 
ready ruine4  the  mother.-  The  blow  now  aimed 
at  the  son,  was  no  more  than  was  expected  from 
a  man,  who  had  lived  in  indigence,  and,  having 
squandered  the  wages  of  his  late  iniquity,  was 
ready  to  find  a  new  quarry  for  his  avarice.  But 
that  a  man  like  Publius  Dolabella,  ndbly  descend- 
ed, and  related  to  Varus,  should  become  an  in- 
strument in  the  destruction  of  his  own  family, 
was  matter  of .  wonder;  The  senate  stopped 
the  progress  of  the  mischief.  They  resolved 
that  the  cause  should  stand  over  till  the  empe- 
ror's return  to  Rome.  Procrastination  was  the 
only  refuge  of  the  unhappy. 

LXVII.  Tiberius,  in  the  mean  time,  dedicated 
the  two  temples  in  Campania  which  served  him 
as  a  pretext  for  quitting  the  city  of  Rome.  That 
business  finished,  he  issued  an  edict  warning  the 
neighbouring  cities  not  to,  intrude  upon  his 
privacy.  For  better  security,  he  placed  a  guard 
at  proper  stations,  to  prevent  all  access  to  his 
person.  These  precautions,  however,  did  not 
content  him.  Hating  the  municipal  towns,  weary 
of  the  <!oloniJes,  and  sick  of  every  thing  on  the 
continent,  he  passed  over  to  Caprefle,^  a  small 
island,  separated  from  the  promontory  of  Surren- 
tum  by  an  arm  of  the  sea,  not  more  than  three 
miles  broad.  Defended  there  from  all  Intrusion, 
and  delighted  with  the  solitude  of  the  place,  he 
sequestered  himself  from  the  world,  seeing,  as 
may  be  imagined,  many  circumstances  suited  to 
his  humour.  Not  a  single  port  in  the  channel ; 
the  stations  but  few,  and  those  accessible  only 
to  small  vessels  i  no  part  of  the  island,  where 
men  could  land  unobserved 3  by  the  sentinels; 
the  climate  inviting ;  in  the  winter,  a  soft  and 
genial  air,  under  the  shelter  of  a  mountain,  that 
repels  the  inclemency  of  the  winds ;  in  the  sum- 
mer, the  heat  allayed  by  the  western  breeze ; 
the  sea  presenting  a  smooth  expanse,  and  open- 


1  The  SOD  of  Quintilius  Varus,  who  perished  with 
his  three  legions  in  Germany.  See  ihe  Genealogical 
Table,  No.  98.  The  prosecution  of  Claudia  Pulchra  has 
been  meBtfoned  In  this  book,  s.  52. 

2  The  isle  of  Capres  lies  at  a  small  distance  from  the 
promontory  of  Surrenlum  (now  C<^  della  Minerva^ 
and  has  tlie  whole  circuit  of  the  bay  of  Naples  in  view. 
It  is  about  four  miles  in  length  from  east  to  west,  and 
about  one  in  breadth.  See  Addison's  Description  In 
his  Travels  in  Italy. 

8  For  the  barbarity,  with  which  Tiberius  treated  all 
that  landed  on  the  island  without  permSssioD,  sea  Sueto- 
nius, in  Tib.  s.  60;  and  see  AnnalS|V.  in  tike  Supple- 
ment! f.  41. 


ing  a  view  of  the  bay  of  Naples,  will 
ful  landscape  on  its  borders  i  all  these 
to  please  the  taste  and  genius  of  Tibe: 
scene,  indeed,  has  lost  much  of  its  t 
fiery  eruptions  df  Mount  Vesuvius 
since  that  time,  changed  the  face  of  tl 

If  we  may  believe  an  eld  tradition 
from  Greece  was  formerly  settled  on 
site  coast  of  Italy,  and  the  Teleboi  w 
session  of  the  isle  of  Capreae.  Be  thai 
Tiberius  chose  for  his  residence  twel^ 
villas,?  all  magnificent  and  well  fortifi 
of  public  business,  he  now  resigned 
his  favourite  gratifications,  amidst  h 
vices  still  engendering  mischief.  Tl 
nourishing  dark  suspicions,  and  belie 
whisperer,  still  adhered  to  him.  At 
janus  knew  how  to  practise  on  such 
but  in  this  retreat  he  governed  hirr 
bounded  influence.  Having  gained  1 
ant,  he  thought  it  time  to  fall  on  Ag 
her  son  Nero,  not,  as  heretofore,  wj 
malice,  but  with  open  and  avowed  he 
give  them  a  guard  under  colour  o 
their  persons,  but  in  fact  to  be  spi 
actions.  Every  circumstance  was  n 
public  and  their  private  discourse,  th 
gers,  their  visiters,  all  were  closel 
and  a  journal  kept  of  petty  occurre 
agents  of  Sejanus,  by  ord^r  of  their 
vised  them  both  to  fly  for  protection 
man  army,  or  to  take  sanctuary  unde 
of  Augustus  in  the  public  furum,  ar 
plore  the  protection  of  the  senate  and 
The  advice  was  rejected ;  but  the  p 
their  own,  and  ripe  for  execution,  vi 
to  them  as  a  crime. 

LXVIIt.  Junius  Silanus  and  Sillus 
the  next  consuls.  The  year  [A.  U.  i 
28.]  began  with  a  transaction  of  t 
dye.  Titius  Sabinus,*  a  Roman  kni 
distinction,  was  seized  with  violenc 
ged  to  the  prison.  His  steady  atl 
the  house  of  Germanicus  was  his 
After  the  death  ef  that  unfortunati 
continued  firm  to  Agrippina  and  hi 
at  her  house  a  constant  visitor ; 
sure  attendant,  and,  of  the  whole  ] 
formerly  paid  their  court,  the  onl 
last.  His  constancy  was  applaudc 
honest  mind,  and  censured  by  the  v: 
ligate.     Four  men  of  pnetorian   r 


4  The  eruption  of  Vesuvhxs  happened  i 
Titus,  A.  U.  C.  832,  A.  D.  79.  Pliny  gives 
of  it,  lib.  vi.  epist  zvi.  and  zz. 

6  Tiberius  fortified  and  fitted  up  for 
twelve  villas  on  the  island,  and  gave  to  e 
of  one  of  the  gods.  Suetonius  mentions  tl 
in  Tib.  s.  65. 

6  Sabinus  has  been  already  mentionei 
marked  out  ibr  destruction  by  Sejanus. 
18  and  19. 
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tato  ft  eootplnej  to  woilc  hli  niin.  Their 
■UBM  w«re  Latiniiu  Latiaris,  Porcitis  Cato,  Pe> 
tiiifti  Eafut,  and  Maxeiu  Opiios.  Thejr  bad  all 
«**»«— ^  the  pnBtorian  lank,  and  now  aspired  to 
the  eoBsnlship.  The  road  to  that  dignity  they 
kacw  was  open  to  none  but  the  creatures  of 
Sejaaot,  and  to  the  favour  of  that  minister 
guilt  was  the  only  recommendation.  The  con* 
spuatocB  settled  among  themselves,  that  Latiaris, 
who  had  sooie  connection  with  Sabinns,  should 
Mdertahr  to  lay  the  snare,  while  the  rest  lay 
in  wait  for  evidence,  determined,  as  soon  as 
their  materials  were  collected,  to  begin  thdr 
of    iniquity,  and  stand   forth  as  wit- 


Latiarif  accordingly  made  his  approaches  to 
Sahinns  t  he  talked  at  fint  on  trite  and  common 
topics,  artfully  making  a  transition  to  the  fideli- 
ty of  Sahinns,  who  did  not,  like  others,  follow 
the  Ibrtnnes  of  a  noble  house,  while  fortune 
■aikd,  and,  in  the  hour  of  adversity  sound  his 
rttieat  with  the  rest  of  the  sneaking  train.  He 
made  hononnhle  mention  of  Germanicus,  and 
^ke  of  Agrippina  in  pathetic  terms.  Sabinus, 
with  a  mind  tfifeebled  by  misfortunes,  and  now 
ssAened  by  compassion,  burst  into  a  flood  of 
To  emotions  of  tenderness  resentment 
He  talked,  with  indignation,  of  the 
cneity  of  Sejanus,  of  his  pride,  his  arrogance, 
and  hb  dariofg  ambition.  The  emperor  himself 
HA  not  escape.  From  this  time,  like  men  who 
had  unbosomed  their  secrets  to  each  other,  Lati- 
aiis  and  Sabinus  joined  in  the  closest  union. 
They  cnltivated  each  other's  friendship.  Sabi- 
Bas  sought  the  company  of  his  new  confederate  ; 
he  freqnented  his  house,  and  without  reserve, 
IB  the  fullest  confidence,  disclosed  his  inmost 
tho«^ts. 

LXIX.  The  conspirators  held  it  necessary, 
that  the  eoiiTersation  of  Sabinus  should  be  heard 
by  flDoie  than  one.  A  place  for  this  purpose, 
secure  and  solitary,  was  to  be  chosen.  To  listen 
behind  doors,  were  to  hazard  a  discovery  t  they 
mig^t  he  teen  or  overiieard,  or  some  trifling  ac« 
cident  might  give  the  alarm.  The  scene  of  ac^ 
tion  wns  at  length  fixed.  They  chose  the  oavity 
between  the  roof  of  the  house  and  the  ceiling 
of  the  room.  In  that  vile  lurklng-hoIe,  with  an 
execrable  design,  three  Roman  senators  lay  con- 
eealed,  their  ears  applied  to  chinks  and  crannies, 
listening  to  conversation,  and  \ff  fraud  collecting 
evidence.  To  complete  this  plan  of  iniquity, 
Lativis  met  Sabinus  in  the  street,  and,  under 
pseCenee  of  eommunicating  secret  intelligence, 
n  to  the  house,  and  to  the  very  room 
tlw  infamous  eavesdroppers  lay  in  ambush. 
In  that  recess  Latiaris  entered  into  conversation ; 
he  recalled  past  grievances  $  he  stated  recent 
calamities,  and  opened  a  train  of  evils  still  to 
flahiaus  went  over  the  same  ground, 
aaiakated  than  before,  and  more  in  the  detail. 
giiefii,  which  have  been  long  pent  up, 
iad  a  vent,  men  love  to  discharge  the  load 


that  weighs  upon  the  heart  From  the  materials 
thus  collected,  the  conspirators  drew  up  an  ae- 
cusation  in  form,  and  sent  it  to  the  emperor, 
with  a  memorial  to  their  own  disgrace  and  infa- 
my, setting  forth  the  whole  of  their  conduct. 
Rome  was  never  at  any  period  so  distracted  with 
anxiety  and  terror.  Men  were  afraid  of  know- 
ing each  other ;  society  was  at  a  pause ;  rela- 
tions, friends,  and  strangers,  stood  at  gaze ;  no 
public  meeting,  no  private  confidence;  things 
inanimate  had  ears,  and  roofs  and  walls  were 
deemed  informers. 

rLXX.  On  the  calends  of  January,  Tiberius 
despatched  a  letter  to  the  senate,  in  which,  after 
expiessingi  as  usual  in  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  his  prayers  and  vows  for  the  commonwealth, 
he  fell  with  severity  on  Sabinus.  He  charged 
him  with  a  plot  against  his  sovereign,  and  with 
corrupting,  for  that  purpose,  several  of  the  im- 
perial freedmen.  He  concluded  in  terms  neither 
dark  nor  ambiguous,  demanding  vengeance  on 
the  offender.  Judgment  of  death  was  pronounced 
accordingly.  Sabinus  7  was  seized  and  dragged 
through  the  streets  to  immediate  execution. 
Muffled  in  his  robe,  his  voice  almost  stifled,  he 
presented  to  the  gazing  multitude  a  tragic  spec- 
tacle. He  cried  out  with  what  power  of  utter- 
ance he  could,  **  Behold  the  bloody  opening  of 
the  year!  With  victhns  like  myself  Sejanus 
must  he  glutted!"  He  continued  to  struggle 
and  throw  his  eyes  around.  Wherever  he  looked, 
to  whatever  side  he  directed  his  voice,  the  peo- 
ple shrunk  back  dismayed ;  they  fled,  they  dis- 
appeared :  the  public  places  and  the  forum  were 
abandoned}  the  streets  became  a  desert.  In 
their  confusion  some  returned  to  the  same  spot, 
as  if  willing  to  behold  the  horrid  scene,  alarmed 
for  themselves,  and  dreading  the  crime  of  being 
terrified. 

The  general  murmur  was,  **  Will  there  never 
be  a  day  unpolluted  with  blood?  Amidst  the 
rites  and  ceremonies  of  a  season  sacred  to  reli- 


7  The  original  shortly  says,  trahebatur  damnatut; 
but  it  is  clear  from  the  context,  that  he  was  hurried  to 
execution.  IMo  aaysi  he  was  dragged  with  a  hook  in  his 
mouth  to  the  Ocmofiue(the  place  where  the  malefactors 
were  exposed),  and  afterwards  thrown  into  the  Tiber 
Pliny  the  elder  relates  a  remarluble  instance  of  the 
afl'ecUoa  of  Sabinus'i  dog.  That  faltliful  domestic  fol- 
lowed his  master  to  the  prison,  and  afterwards,  at  the 
Oemonia,  staid  with  the  corpse,  with  pathetic  cries  and 
dismal  bowlings  lamenting  the  loss.  Food  was  oflbred 
to  the  dog ;  he  took  it,  and  held  it  to  his  master's  mouth ; 
and  finally,  when  the  body  was  thrown  into  the  Tiber, 
that  generous  animal  leaped  into  the  water,  and  endeav- 
oured to  keop  the  remains  of  his  master  from  sinking. 
Ctun  ammadvtrUreitir,  §a  emua  Nerama  Qtrmania 
JUiij  (n  THtium  Sahimtm  et  BerxiUa  ^um,  eanem  rue  a 
carcere  abigi  potMitte,  ntc  a  eorpott  rgctMtisat  in  gradi 
hua  (StmanuMf  adantam  idulatua,  magnapopuU  Romani 
corona ;  es  qua  cum  quidam  ti  cUfun  otgednet^  ad  os 
dtfuneU  iMtUtat.  LuutiavU  idem  in  THberim  cadaver 
al^eeU  euetentare  ematm,  ^lea  mtultiludine  ai  opt^ 
taHdumoMimaUeJUmm.  FUny,lib.vili.afil. 
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gidn,  wlien  all  business  is  at  a.  stand,  and  the 
UM  of  profane  words  is  by  law  prohibited,  we 
hear  the  clank  of  chains ;  we  see  the  halter, 
and  the  murder  of  a  fellow-citizen.  The  inno- 
vation, monstrous  as  it  is,  is  a  deliberate  act, 
the  policy  of  Tiberius.  He  means  to  make  cru- 
elty systematic  By  this  unheard-of  outrage, 
he  gives  public  notice  to  the  magistrates,  that 
on  the  iirst  day  of  the  year,  they  are  to  open, 
not  only  the  temples  and  the  altars,  but  also  the 
dungeons  of  the  charnel-house."  Tiberius,  in  a 
short  time  after,  sent  despatches  to  the  senate, 
commending  the  zeal  of  the  fathers  in  bringing 
to  condign  punishment  an  enemy  of  the  state. 
He  added,  that  his  life  was  imbittered  with 
anxiety,  and  the  Secret  machinations  of  insidi- 
ous enemies  kept  him  in  a  constant  alarm. 
Though  he  mentioned  no  o&e  by  name,  his 
malice  was  understood  to  glance  at  Nero  and 
Agrippina. 

LXXI.  The  plan  of  this  work  professes  to 
give  the  transactions  of  the  year  in  chronological 
Older.  If  that  rule  did  not  restrain  me,  I  should 
here  be  tempted  to  anticipate  the  time,  and,  to 
gratify  indignation,  relate  the  vengeance  that 
overtook  Latiaris,i  Opsius,  and  the  other  actors 
in  that  horrible  tragedy.  Some  of  them  were 
reserved  for  the  reign  of  Caligula ;  but  even,  in 
the  present  period,  the  sword  of  justice  was  not 
suffered  to  remain  inactive.  The  fact  was,  Ti- 
berius made  it  a  rule  to  protect  his  instruments 
of  cruelty ;  but  it  was  also  in  his  nature  to  be 
satiated  with  the  arts  of  flagitious  men:  new 
tools  of  corruption  listed  in  his  service ;  and 
his  former  agents,  worn  out  in  guilt,  neglected 
and  despised,  were  cashiered  tt  once,  and  left  to 
the  resentment  of  their  enemies.  But  I  forbear ; 
the  punishment  that  befel  the  murderers  of  Sa- 
binus,  and  other  miscreants  equally  detestable, 
shall  be  seen  in  its  proper  place. 

The  emperor's  letter  above  mentioned  being 
read  in  the  senate,  Asinius  Gallus,^  whose  sons 
were  nephews  to  Agrippina,  moved  an  address, 
requesting  the  prince  to  r^eal  his  secret  dis- 
quietude, that  the  wisdom  of  the  fathers  might 
remove  all  cause  of  complaint.  Dissimulation 
was  the  darling  practice  of  Tiberius,  and  he  placed 
it  in  the  rank  of  virtues.  Hating  detection,  and 
jealous  of  prying  eyes,  he  was  now  enraged 
against  the  man  who  seemed  to  have  fathomed 
his  latent  meaning.  Sejanus  appeased  his  anger, 
not  out  of  friendship  to  Callus,  but  to  leave  Ti- 


1  In  what  remains  of  Tacitus,  we  find  the  punish- 
ment of  Latiaris  only.  See  Annals,  vi.  s.  4.  The  rest 
■uAred  under  Caligula. 

2  Asiniua  Gallua  married  Yipaania  Agrippina,  the 
daughter  of  M.  Agrippa'  by  Pomponia,  the  granddaugh- 
ter of  Atticus,  after  she  was  divorced  from  Tiberius. 
Agrippina,  the  wife  of  Oermanicus,  was  also  the  daugh- 
ter of  Agrippa  by  Julia,  the  daughter  of  Augustus ;  and 
being  half-sister  to  the  wife  of  Asinius  GuUus,  she 
was,  of  course,  aunt  to  his  children.  See  the  Genalogi- 
oal  Table. 


berius  to  the  workings  of  his  own  g] 
per.  The  favourite  had  studied  the 
his  master.  He  knew  that  he  could 
phlegm,  slow  to  resolve,  yet  gatherii 
and,  in  the  end,  sure  to  break  out  \ 
vengeance. 

About  this  time  died  Julia,3  the  gra 
of  Augustus,  during  that  princess  rei 
ed  of  adultery,  and  banished  to  the  i 
metus,4  near  the  coast  of  Apulia.  A 
she  languished  in  exile  during  a  spa 
and  twenty  years,  a  wretched  depen< 
bounty  of  Livia,  who  first  cut  ofiT  th 
of  Augustus,  in  their  day  of  sple 
then  made  a  dhow  of  compassion  i 
of  the  family^  who  were  suffered  to 
misery. 

LXXII.  In  the  course  of  this  yi 
sians,  a  people  dwelling  beyond  the  R! 
out  into  open  acts  of  hostility.  Th 
the  insurrection  was  not  the  restles; 
nation  impatient  of  the  yoke  }  they 
to  despair  by  Roman  avarice.  A  m< 
ute,  suiHi  as  stiited  the  poverty  of 
consisting  of  raw  hides  for  the  use  of 
had  been  formerly  imposed  by  D 
specify  the  exact  size  and  quality 
was  an  idea  that  never  entered  the  1 
man,  till  Olennius,  the  first  centurioc 
being  appointed  governor  over  the  I 
lected  a  quantity  of  the  hides  of  f 
and  made  them  the  standard  both  of 
dimension.  To  any  other  nation 
have  been  a  grievous  burden,  but  wi 
impracticable  in  Germany,  where  the 
ning  wild  in  large  tracts  of  forest,  s 
gious  size,  while  the  breed  for  domi 
remarkably  small.  The  Frisians  gi 
this  oppressive  demand.  They  g 
their  cattle,  next  their  lands  ;  and 
obliged  to  see  their  wives  and  chil 
into  slavery  by  way  of  coramutatio 
tent  and  bitter  resentment  filled 
of  injured  men.  They  applied 
but  without  effect.  In  despair  th 
arms  ;  they  seized  the  tax-gatherci 
them  upon  gibbets.     Olennius  mad 


3  She  was  guilty  of  edultery  with  Silan 
lii.  B.  24. 
4^  For  Trimetus,  see  the  Geographical  1 

5  The  Frisians  inhabited  along  the  sca- 
the Rhin&  and  the  Amisia  (the  Etna).  S< 
phical  Table ;  and  the  Manners  of  the  ( 
ajid  note. 

6  Drusus,  the  &ther  of  Oermanicus.  S 
logical  Table,  No.  79  and  81 . 

7  Cesar  has  deacrilaed  this  species  c 
Uai,  he  says,  nearly  equal  the  elephant  i 
colour,  shape,  and  kind^  resemble  the  I 
of  uncommon  strength  and  swiftness,  an< 
man  nor  beast  that  comes  in  their  way. 
CsBsar,  book  vi.  s.  26.   Csesar,  lib.  vi.  s.  23 

Sylvestres  Uri  assidue,  caprasque  s 
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B$  i9d  tm  nluge  to  a  cuUe  known  by  the 
■MM  of  Fkstox/  at  that  time  gairisoned  by  a 
itroag  party  of  the  Romans  and  auziliaries, 
vko  woe  stationed  in  that  quarter  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  country  bordering  on  the  German 


LXXm.  Intelligence  of  this  revolt  no  sooner 
Raehed  Lncios  Apronius,  at  that  time  propnetor 
of  the  Lower  Germany,  than  he  drew  together 
from  the  upper  Rhine  a  detachment  of  the  le- 
gioaaiy  veterans,  with  the  flower  of  the  allied 
bone  and  infantry.  Having  now  two  armies, 
he  sailed  down  the  Rhine,  and  made  a  descent 
on  the  territory  of  the  Frisians,  then  employed 
in  a  eioae  blockade  of  Flevum  castle.  To  de- 
fend their  country  against  the  invaders,  the  Bar- 
barians thought  proper,  on  the  approach  of  the 
Romans,  to  abandon  the  siege.  The  Kstuaries 
m  thai  coohtry,  formed  by  the  influx  of  the  sea, 
ai*  a  grand  olMtacle  to  military  operations.  Apro- 
aios  ordered  bridges  to  be  prepared  and  causeys 
to  be  thrown  over  the  marshes.  Me£.nwhile 
the  fords  and  shallows  being  discovej'ed,  he  sent 
the  cavalry  of  the  Caninefates*  and  the  Ger- 
Baa  iafuitry  that  served  under  him,  with  orders 
to  pees  over,  and  take  post  in  the  rear  of  the 
cnfmy.  The  Frisians,  drawn  up  in  order  of 
k&ttle,  gave  them  a  warm  reception.  The  whole 
4etachment,  with  the  legionary  horse  sent  to 
lapport  the  ranks,  was  put  to  the  rout  Apro- 
Bias  despatched  three  light  cohorts ;  two  more 
fbltowed,  and,  in  a  short  time,  the  whole  caval- 
ry of  the  auxiliaries;  a  force  sufficient,  had 
thej  made  one  joint  attack ;  but  coming  up  in 
ttparate  divisions,  and  at  different  times,  they 
vcf«  neither  able  to  rally  the  broken  ranks,  nor, 
ia  the  general  panic,  to  make  head  against  the 


la  this  distress,  Cethegus  Labeo,  who  com- 
manded the  fifth  legion,  received  orders  to  ad- 
vance with  the  remainder  of  the  allies.  That 
oAcer  soon  found  himself  pressed  on  every  side. 
Re  sent  messenger  after  messenger  to  call  forth 
the  whole  strength  of  the  army.  His  own  le- 
gion being  the  fifth,  rushed  forward  to  his  assist- 
ance. A  sharp  engagement  followed.  The 
Barbarians,  at  length,  gave  ground;  and  the 
auxiliary  cohorts,  faint  with  fatigue,  and  dis- 
abled by  their  wounds,  were  rescued  from  the 
sword  of  the  enemy.  The  Roman  general  nei- 
ther porsoed  the  fugitives,  nor  staid  to  bury  the 
slain,  though  a  number  of  tribunes  and  officers 


8  Ftsms  casOe  was  on  the  borders  of  the  river 
TuBTca,  but  no  ▼estige  of  it  remains  at  present.  The 
ri«er  la  ewallowod  op  t>y  the  great  gulf,  called  Zuydtr- 
Zu.   Sm  the  OeographScal  Table. 

9  Theie  were  three  diflferent  establishments  of  cavalry 
h  the  Roman  armies:  namely,  the  troops  of  horse  be- 
bafing  to  each  legion;  the  cavalry  that  formed  a  aepa- 
lata  cocpe*  as  Aia  PtMna,  StfUana^  Scribonia;  and  the 
cawkry  of  the  allies,  as  Ala  Batatorum,  TVeMronim, 
Ac  For  the  Caaiaeteee,  see  the  Geographical  Table. 


of  rank,  with  centurions  of  distinguished  brav- 
ery, lay  dead  on  the  field  of  battle.  By  deserters 
intelligence  was  afterwards  brought,  that  no  less 
than  nine  hundred  Romans  were  surrounded  in 
the  forest  called  BAnvHXiiirA,io  and  after  a  gal- 
lant defence,  which  lasted  till  the  dawn  of  day, 
were  to  a  man  cut  to  pieces.  Another  body, 
consisting  of  no  less  than  four  hundred,  threw 
themselves  into  a  strong  mansion  belonging  to 
Cruptorix,  a  German  chief,  who  had  formerly 
served  in  the  Roman  army  ;  but  this  whole  party, 
afraid  of  treachery,  and  dreading  nothing  so  much 
as  being  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy, 
turned  their  swords  against  each  other,  and 
perished  by  mutual  slaughter. 

LXXIV.  The  name  of  the  Frisians  was,  by 
consequence,  celebrated  throughout  Germany. 
Tiberius,  with  his  usual  closeness,  endeavoured 
to  conceal  the  loss,  aware  that  a  war  would  call 
for  a  new  commander,  and  that  important  trust 
he  was  unwilling  to  commit  to  any  person  what- 
ever. As  to  the  senate ;  events  that  happened 
on  the  remote  frontiers  of  the  empire,  made  little 
impression  on  that  assembly.  Domestic  griev- 
ances were  more  interesting:  every  man  trembled 
for  himself,  and  flattery  was  his  only  resource. 
With  this  spirit  the  fathers,  at  a  time  when  mat- 
ters of  moment  demanded  their  attention,  made 
it  their  first  business  to  decree  an  altar  to  Clem- 
ency, and  another  to  Friendship;  both  to  be 
decorated  with  the  statues  of  Tiberius  and  Se- 
janus.  They  voted,  at  the  same  time,  an  hum- 
ble address,  requesting  that  the  prince  and  his 
minister  would  condescend  to  show  themselves 
to  the  people  of  Rome.  Neither  of  them  entered 
the  city,  nor  even  approached  the  suburbs.  To 
leave  their  island  on  a  sailing-party  and  exhibit 
themselves  on  the  coast  of  Campania,  was  a 
sufficient  favour. 

To  enjoy  that  transient  view,  all  degrees  and 
orders  of  men,  the  senators,  the  Roman  knights, 
and  the  populace,  pressed  forward  in  crowds. 
The  favourite  attracted  the  attention  of  all,  but 
was  difficult  of  access.  To  gain  admission  to 
his  presence  was  the  work  of  cabal,  intrigue,  or 
connection  in  guilt  Sejanus  felt  his  natural 
arrogance  inflamed  and  pampered  by  a  scene  of 
servility  so  openly  displayed  before  him.  He 
saw  a  whole  people  crouching  in  bondage.  At 
Rome  the  infamy  was  not  so  visible.  In  a  great 
and  populous  city,  where  all  are  in  motion,  the 
sycophant  may  creep  unnoticed  to  pay  his  hom- 
age. In  a  vast  conflux,  numbers  are  constantly 
passing  and  repassing ;  but  their  business,  their 
pursuits,  whence  they  come,  and  whither  they 
are  going,  no  man  knows.  On  the  margin  of 
the  sea,  the  case  was  different  Without  distinc- 
tion of  rank,  the  nobles  and  the  populace  lay  in 
the  fields,  or  on  the  shore,  humbly  waiting, 

10  Brotier  calls  it  the  laigest  forest  In  the  territory 
of  the  /VMdras,  known  at  present  by  the  name  of  Savnii 
WoLOBir. 
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night  and  day,  to  court  the  smilet  of  the  porter 
at  the  great  man's  gate,  or  to  hear  the  ihtolence 
of  slaves  in  ofBce.  Even  that  importunity  was 
at  length  piohibited.  The  whole  herd  returned 
to  Rome ;  some,  who  had  not  been  honoured 
with  a  word  or  a  smile,  sinking  into  the  lowest 
dejection  of  sjArits;  others  elate  with  joy,  for 
they  had  seen  the  favourite,  and  did  not  then 
suspect  how  soon  that  fatal  connection'  was  to 
overwhelm  them  all  in  rain. 

LXXV.  The  year  closed  with  th^  marriage 
of^  Agrippina,!  one  of  the  daughters  of  Oermani- 


1  Her  lather  OenpanlcttSy  being  adc^d  by  Tiberius, 


cus.  Tiberius  gave  her  away  in  person 
Domitius,  but  ordered  the  niiptial  cei 
be  performed  at  Rome.  '  Domitius  was  i 
from  a  splendid  line  of  ancestors,  ani 
allied  to  the  house  of  Cassar.  He  was  I 
son  of  Octavia,  and  of  course  grand-i 
Aiigustus.  By  this  consideration  Tib 
determined  in  his  choice. 


she,  of  coarse,  wae  the  emperor's  gra&ddu 
the  Genealogical  Table,  No.  93.  For  ber  bui 
tlus  iBaebarbos,  see  the  Table,  No.  34.  It  < 
him,  if  he  had  not  been  the  fiuher  of  Ner 
have  been  the  worst  man  of  the  age. 
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1.  Designs  <tf  Sejanus  against  Agrippina  and  Nero,'— 2.  Violent  prosecutions :  Tiben 
against  all  the  friends  qf  his  mother. — 3.  Tranquillity  through  all  the  Roman  p\ 
4.  Remarkable  letter  from  Tiberius  to  the  senate.— 6,  Agrippina  and  Nero  voted  publit 
Both  taken  into  custody — She  is  cor^ined  near  Herculaneum — A  centurion  beats  ou 
She  is  banished  to  Pandataria,  and  Nero  to  Pontia^  where  he  is  put  to  death — Sqany 
ruin  qf  Drusus,  the  second  son  qf  Germanicw — He  seduces  JEmilia  Lepidh  to  join  h 
her  husband. — 7,  Drusus  made  a  prisoner  in  the  lower  part  cf  the  palace. — 8.  Tibe 
to  suspect  S^anus,  but  amuses  him  with  warm  prqfessions  qf  friendship.-^lO.  Po^ 
Sejanus:  kis  statues  erected  at  Rome:  his  birth-day  celebrated. — 11.  Velleius  Pat 
historian:  he  is  the  creature  qf  Sejanus y  and  sullies  his  history  with  adulation. — 1! 
suspects  Asinius  Gallus  and  Lentultts  Gatulicus,  the  prqfessed  friends  qf  Sejanus — Th 
by  which  Tiberius  contrives  the  ruin  qf  Asinius  Gallus. — 15.  Sejanus  is  loaded  wi 
by  the  emperor :  Livia,  the  widow  qf  Drusus,  given  to  him  in  marriagc^n.  Tiber\ 
to  remove  Sejanus  to  Rome,  and  for  that  purpose  makes  him  joint  consul  with  himselj 
makes  his  entry  into  Rome,  and  is  received  with  demonstrations  qf  joy. — SO.  T?ie 
Sqjanus — Death  qf  Geminius  Rirfus  and  Prisca  his  wife — The  consulship  extended 
to  a  term  qf  Jive  yfart .— >22.  Tiberius  annuls  the  decree  ;  he  resigns  the  consulship, 
S^anus  do  the  same. — ^23.  Sejanus  wishes  to  return  to  the  isle  (f  Capreet ;  Tiberit 
it,  and  says  he  means  to  visit  Rome. — ^24.  The  young  Caligula  raised  to  the  honouri 
and  pontiff — Sejanus  is  honoured  uHth  religious  worship:  Tiberius  forbids  su 
mockery  even  to  himself. — ^26.  Sejanus  driven  almost  to  despair :  he  forms  a  consph 
mined  at  all  events  to  seize  the  reins  <tf  government — Satrius  Seeundus  betrays  him 
the  sister-in-law  qf  Tiberius— Pallas,  then  a  slave,  but  afterwards  the  favourite  qf  i 
Claudius,  is  sent  by  Antoiiia  to  inform  against  Sejanus.— 2S.  Measures  qf  Tiberit 
Sqjanus — Macto  sent  to  Rome  to  command  the  praetorian  guards'— Artful  proceedin 
Sejanus— Regulus,  the  consul,  and  Loco,  captain  qf  the  city  cohorts,  join  against  & 
take  him  into  custody  in  the  senate-house,^-^Z.  He  is  dragged  to  prison  g  insults  o) 
laceg  his  death — Decrees  qf  the  senate  against  his  memory. — 35.  Honours  decreed  to 
Loco,  but  by  them  prudently  rejected. — ^37.  Junius  Blasus,  uncle  to  Sqjttnus,  put  tt 
also  the  eldest  son  qf  Sejanus— Apicata,  the  first  wife  qf  Sejanus,  but  divorced  from  hii 
the  particulars  qf  the  murder  qf  Drusus  by  her  husband  and  the  younger  Livia,  an 
an  end  to  her  days. — 38.  Death  qf  Livia,  by  order  qf  Tiberius.— ^9.  His  opinion  qf 
40.  Acts  qf  cruelty  by  Tiberius  in  the  isle  qf  Capreet,  displayed  in  various  instance 

43.  From  the  end  of  this  section  Tacitus  goes  on  to  the  end  of  the  book. 

YL  The  speech  qf  an  illustrious  senator,  whose  name  is  lost :  his  fortitude,  and  manner 
VIIL  P.  Vitiilius  and  Pomponius  Seeundus  accused,  but  not  brought  to  trial — Vt 
broken-hearted — Pomponius  out-lived  Tiberius,— IX,  A  son  and  daughter  qf  Sejar^ 
cf  his  family,  put  to  death  by  order  qf  the  senate.— X.  A  counterfeit  Drusus  in  C 
impostor  detected  by  Pqppaus  Sabinus, — ^XI.  Dissensions  between  the  two  consuls. 

These  transactions  include  three  years. 

Consuls. 
L.  Rubellius  Geminus,  C.  Fusius  Geminus 
Marcus  Vinicius,  L.  Cassius  Longinus. 
Tiberius  5th  time,  L.  JElius  Sejanus. 
About  the  middle  of  May  in  the?  ^       ,.     «  „     o    .  .j>      n  .  „> 
wme  y«a  for  three  month,.    5  ^""'""  ^"^  Sexteidiui  CtulUnui. 

Fwm  the  mWdl.  of  Augu.t  i«  ?  ^,^^  ^^^^  ^^ 

the  same  year.  3  e       > 


Tears  of  Rome. 

or  Christ 

782 

29 

783 

30 

784 

31 
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I.  DmvstlM  coniulship  of  Rabellius  Ocmi- 
BOi,  aad  Fosiiu  i  [A.  U.  C.  782.  A.  D.  29.]  who 
iKwe  the  nme  rarnsme,  died,  in  an  adyanced  old 
■fe,  thf  emperor's  mother  LiTia,3  stjled  Julia 
Aofuta.  Dlustrions  hy  her  descent  from  the 
home  of  Claudius,  she  was  further  enobled  "by 
sdoption  into  the  Livian  and  the  Julian  families. 
As  WIS  first  married  to  Tiberius  Nero  s  and  by 
Urn  wu  the  mother  of  two  sons.     Her  husband, 


1  TUfUDBi,  In  his  Hisiory  of  the  Emperors,  fixes 
<k»  pusbo  of  oar  Savfoor  In  this  year.  Lacuntius 
nd  nusj  of  the  fkthers  ire  of  the  same  opinion. 
T^  wrfcersof  modem  date  place  that  great  event  four 
}ttn  later,  In  the  ztxth  of  Tlberiue,  Instead  of  xnh, 
*sd  their  calcolallon  is  now  generally  adopted.  See 
Bntler*!  Tftthns,  vol.  I.  page  316, 4to  edition.  Tacitus, 
iKideoiallj,  memJona  Jesus  Christ,  and  his  sullerings 
Oder  F^mihifl  Pilaie,  Annals,  zr.  a  44. 

t  AnguiMbybia  last  will  adopted  her  into  the  Julian 
inUf,  ooder  the  addltlanal  name  of  Augusta.  An- 
■•lit  book  L  a  8.  Tacitus,  after  that  time,  calls  her 
huA,  JeuA  AooosTA,  and,  frequently  Aoovbta  only. 
f«  ihe  sske  of  onifbrmlty  she  Is  always  called  Uvia 
iBdtotnnilaUnn,  and  once  or  twice  Emprest  Mather^ 
t^M^  it  mofli  be  acknowled^  that  the  appellation 
hpriaainre.  The  Bomans  had  no  title  to  correspond 
«tt  gwariM.  StnatrtaSf  ftc.    See  an  Essay  on  the 


of  Aagueiua,  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Belles 
I^Mirw,  wl.  alz.  4UP  edition.  Julia  died,  according  to 
Riay,  Uh.  zl^.  a.  6^  at  the  age  of  eighty-two.  Her 
feiher  «M  of  the  Claodian  fiuntly,  and,  being  adopted 
hso  the  hooae  of  Uvlus,  took  the  name  of  Ltviue 
Onisw  Clandianaa.  He  fought  on  the  side  of  liberty  at 
th»  t»ni«  of  phllippi,  and  seeing  the  day  lost,  died  by 
his  own  huBd.  For  Livla,  aee  the  Genealogical  Table, 
No.e& 

S  Re  vie  «|«»,  ag  well  as  his  wife,  of  the  Claudian 
^aifiT*  Be  appeared  in  arms  against  Octavius  (aller- 
^'>ri!sl^lpietD«),Ofn  the  side  of  Luciua  Antonlus,  whom 
ks  ooMiderBd  aa  the  last  aaserter  of  public  liberty. 
Aotonias  was  besieged  at  Perugia  by  Augustus,  A  U.  C. 
ni,  and,  after  hotding  out  till  the  garrison  was  re- 
duced by  ftuaina,  was  obliged  to  eaphujate.  Tiberius 
Nen  codeaveured  to  collect  the  scattered  remains  of 
ihc  repabliean  party ;  but,  his  eflbrta  proring  fruhless, 
k  was  obtlged  to  fly  to  Sej^tos  FOmpehis,  then  in  pos- 
■•■ioa  of  Sklly.  His  wHe  Livia  attended  htm  hx  his 
^xfitt  being  ta  that  time  big  wHh  child;  and  bearing 
b  Wr  ams  her  in&m  son  Tiberius,  who  was  about 
fvo  rears  old.  Tellehia  Paterculus,  lib.  11.  a  75.  The 
fshcr  dUrwarda  made  his  peace  whh  Augustus,  and 
'^naraed  to  Bone,  A.  U.  C.  716;  and  his  wift  Ltvta, 
TteUiag  to  the  emperor's  embraces,  sealed  Ms  pardon. 
Litia  vas  then  alx  months  whh  child.  Ai^atus,  bO' 
^  hs  smnM  hsr»  wna  obligad  tc  obtain  a  disponsa- 


when  the  city  of  Pemsia  was  obliged  to  iurren- 
der  to  the  arms  of  Augustus,  made  Ms  escape, 
and  wandered  from  place  to  place,  till  the  peace 
between  Seztus  Pompelus  and  the  triumrirate 
restored  him  to  his  country.  Enamoured  of  the 
graceful  form  and  beauty  of  Livia,  Augustus 
obliged  her  husband  to  resign  her  to  his  embraces. 
Whether  she  had  consented  to  the  change,  is 
uncertain ;  but  the  passion  of  the  emperor  was 
so  ardent,  that,  without  waiting  till  she  was  de- 
livered of  the  fruit  of  her  womb,  he  conveyed 
her,  pregnant  as  she  was,  to  his  own  house.  By 
this  second  marriage  she  had  no  issue ;  but 
Agrippina  gnd  Germanicus  *  being  joined  in 
wedlock,  Livia  became  allied  to  the  house  of 
Cssar,  and  the  issue  of  that  match  were  the 
common  great-grandchildren  of  Augustus  and 
herself.  Her  domestic  conduct  was  formed  on 
the  model  of  primitive  manners ;  but  by  a 
graceful  ease,  unknown  to  her  sex  in  the  time 
of  the  republic,  she  had  the  address  to  soften 
the  rigour  of  ancient  virtue.  A  wife  of  amiable 
manners,  yet  a  proud  and  imperious  mother, 
she  united  in  herself  the  opposite  qualities  that 
suited  the  specious  arts  of  Augustus,  and  the 
dark  dissimulation  of  her  son.  The  rites  of 
sepulture  s  were  performed  without  pomp  or 


tlon  from  the  Pontifical  College.  In  three  months 
afterwards  Livia  was  delivered  of  her  second  son, 
Drusufl.  See  the  Genealogical  Tablet  No.  79.  Callgu'a, 
afterwards  emperor,  and  great-grandson  of  Llvia,  used 
to  say  of  her  that  she  was  another  Ulysses  in  peulcoats. 
Liviam  Augiutam^proaviam  tuamt  ifleniidem  Ultssbm 
Stolatdm  appeUana.    Suetonius  in  Calig.  s.  t3.     • 

4  Germanicus,  the  son  of  Drusus,  was  grandson  to 
LivIa;  and  Agrippina,  his  wife,  was  granddaughter  to 
Augustua  See  the  Genealogical  Table,  No.  81  and  No. 
61. 

5  Tiberhis,  from  the  day  of  his  accession  to  the  Im- 
perial dignity,  considered  his  mother  as  a  woman  of  a 
politic  and  artificial  character,  proud,  fierce,  and  over- 
bearing: in  appearance,  plotting  to  aggrandise  her 
son;  in  secret,  wishing  for  nothing  so  much  as  to 
gratify  her  own  ambition.  She  lived  three  years  after 
Tiberius  retired  to  the  Isle  of  Caprev,  and,  during  that 
time,  never  had  more  than  one  short  Interview.  In 
her  last  Illness  Tiberius  did  not  condescend  to  visit  her 
He  signified  an  inclination  to  attend  the  funeral  cere- 
mony ;  but  he  promised  only  to  deceive,  and  delayed 
so  long,  that  the  body  was  in  a  state  of  putrefaction  be- 
fore it  was  committed  to  the  flames.    Soet.  In  Tib.  s.  61- 
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magnificence.  Her  will  remained  for  a  long 
time  unexecuted.  The  funeral  oration  was  de- 
livered from  the  rostrum  hj  her  gteat-grandson 
Calus  Cssar,  afterwards  Caligula,  the  emperor. 

II.  Tiberius  did  not  attend  to  pay  the  last 
melancholy  duties  to  his  mother.  He  continued 
to  riot  in  voluptuous  pleasures,  hut  the  weight 
of  business  was  his  apology  to  the  senate.  Pub- 
lic honours  were,  with  great  profusion,  decreed 
to  her  memory :  Tiberius,  under  the  mask  of 
moderation,  retrenched  the  greatest  part,>  ex- 
pressly forbidding  the  forms  of  religious  worship. 
On  that  point  he  knew  the  sentiments  of  his 
mother ;  it  was  her  desire  not  to  be  deified.  In 
the  same  letter  that  conveyed  his  directions  to 
the  senate,  he  passed  a  censure  on  the  levity  of 
female  friendship ;  by  that  remark  obliquely 
glancing  at  Fusius  the  consul,  who  owed  his 
elevation  to  the  partiality  of  Livia.  The  fact 
was,  Fusius  had  brilliant  talents.  He  possess- 
ed, in  an.  eminent  degree,  the  art  of  recom- 
mending himself  to  the  softer  sex.  His  con- 
versation sparkled  with  wit  In  his  lively 
sallies  he  did  not  spare  even  Tibcriiis  himself, 
forgetting  that  the  raillery  which  plays* with 
the  foibles  of  the  great,  is  long  remembered,  and 
seldom  forgiven. 

III.  From  this  time  may  be. dated  the  era  of 
a  furious,  headlong,  and  despotic  government. 
The  rage  of  Tiberius  knew  no  bounds.  While 
his  mother  lived,  his  passions  were  rebuked,  and 
in  some  degree  controlled.  He  had  been  from 
his  infancy  in  the  habit  of  submitting  to  her 
judgment  {  and  to  counteract  her  authority  was 
more  than  Sejanus  dared  to  undertake.  By  the 
death  of  Livia  all  restraint  was  thrown  ofi*. 
The  prince  and  his  minister  broke  out  with  un- 
bridled fury.  A  letter  was  despatched  to  the 
senate,  in  bitter  terms  arraigning  the  conduct 
of  Agrippina  and  her  son  Nero.  The  charge  was 
generally  supposed  to  have  been  framed,  and 
even  forwarded  to  Rome,  during  the  life  of 
Livia,  but,  by  her  influence,  for  that  time  sup- 
pressed. The  violence  of  the  proceeding,  so  soon 
.after  her  death,  gave  rise  to  the  opinion  enter- 
tained by  the  populace.  The  letter  was  con- 
ceived in  a  style  of  exquisite  malice,  containing, 
however,  against  the  grandson  no  imputation  of 
tr^on,  no  plot  to  levy  war  against  the  state. 
The  crimes  objected  to  him  were  unlawful  plea- 
•uresi  and  a  life  of  riot  and  debauchery.  Agrip- 
pina's  character  was  proof  against  the  shafts  of 
malice.  Her  haughty  carriage  and  unconquerable 
pride  were  the  only  allegations  that  could  be  urged 
against  her.  The  fathers  sat  in  profound  silence, 
covered  with  astonishment  At  length,  that  class 
of  men,  who  by  fair  and  honourable  means  had 


1  Tho  apotheosis  of  Livia  is  still  to  be  seen  on  an^ 
cient  medals ;  but  we  learn  from  Suetonius,  that  divine 
honours  were  granted  bj  the  emperor  Clandius,  and 
the  medals  were  most  probabl  j  struck  during  his  reigo. 
See  Suet  in  Claud.  •.  9. 


nothing  to  hope,  seized  the  opportuni 
vert  to  their  own  private  advantage  tl 
and  misfortunes  of  their  country, 
was  made  that  the  contents  of  the  le 
be  taken  into  c6nsideration.  Cotta  tA 
the  most  forward  of  the  party,  a 
ready  to  join  in  any  profligate  vote,  se 
motion ;  but  the  leading  members  of 
particularly  the  magistrates,  rema 
state  of  doubt  and  perplexity.  Tl: 
ground  for  proceeding  in  a  busii 
high  a  nature,  communicated  indee 
rimony,  but  wanting  precision,  s 
abruptly,  without  any  clear  or  d< 
pose. 

IV.  Junius  Rusticus,  who  had  bee 
by  the  emperor  to  register  s  the  acts  of 
was,  at  that  time,  present  in  the  assei 
the  nature   of  his   employment  he 


2  Coita  Messalinus  was  the  son  of  Mess 
the  famoufl  orator,  who  was  highly  conime 
tilian.  See  the  Dialogue  concerning  Oralr 
The  son  inherited  a  ]x>rUon  of  his  fathe 
but  none  of  his  virtues.  He  Is  again  i 
Tacitus  as  the  promoter  of  oppression 
Annals,  book  vi.  s.  6.  He  is  recorded 
elder  as  a  voluptuous  epicure,  and  a  grci 
the  art  of  cookery.  He  invented  a  nevi 
posed  of  the  feet  of  geese,  and  the  coml 
relate  this  fact,  says  Fliny,io  the  end, 
profess  to  study  the  pleasures  of  the  ta 
all  the  praise  due  to  their  kitchens.  TV 
me  euliruB  ct^tuque  palma  cuta  fide. 
8.  22.  Some  of  Ovid's  Epistles,  writtei 
are  addressed  to  Messalin^ 

8  Suetonius  assures  us,  that  Julius  I 
acts  of  the  senate,  as  well  as  of  the  peo| 
committed  to  writing,  and  published,  wV 
been  done  before  his  time.  See  in  Jul.  ( 
gustus,  a  more  timid,  and,  by  consequc 
politician,  ordered  the  proceedings  of  t 
kept  secret  Suet  in  Aug.  s.  3S.  Tiberi 
same  rule,  but  as  It  seems,  had  the  cauti 
senator  to  execute  the  office.  Dio  say 
directed  what  should  be  inserted  or  g 
records  were,  in  the  modern  phrase,  ih 
THE  HovsB.  Inthe  early  period  of  the  c 
before  the  use  of  letters  was  general 
years  were  registered  by  a  number  of  n 
the  gate  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter.  Li\: 
But  even  in  that  rude  age,  the  chief  p)0 
to  writing  the  transactions  of  each  yea 
record  at  his  house  for  the  inspection 
Pantifex  maximum  ret  omnea  singul 
mandabat  literitj  ^frebatqus  in  Albun 
tabtilam  domiy  poteataa  iU  cssel  pop** 
Cicero,  De  Orat.  lib.  ii.  s.  12.  This  a 
the  records  continued  in  use  till  the  < 
Scsevola,  A  U.  C  672.  After  that  time 
the  senate,  the  debates,  and  resolutions 
occasioned  a  multiplicity  of  business ; 
the  ancient  simple  form  was  found  Insu 
the  emperors,  four  dlflerent  records 
namely,  the  acts  of  the  prince ;  secondly, 
of  the  senate ;  thirdly,  the  public  trai 
people;  and  fourthly,  the  games,  8p( 
marriages,  deaths,  and  dally  occurren 
I  called  the  DnnufA.  The  last  were  sent 
I  ces,  and  were  there  received  ma  the  Boi 
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fflMd  to  be  in  the  secreti  of  his  master.  He 
fOM  on  m  sudden,  under  the  impulse  of  some 
tBotion  nnfelt  before ;  raagnanimitj  it  was  not, 
nice  he  had  never,  upon  any  occasion,  dlscov- 
erad  one  generous  sentiment;  perhaps  he  was 
dtccired  by  his  own  political  speculations,  in  the 
hmj  and  confusion  of  a  tumultuous  judgment 
ifitidpating  future  mischief,  but  not  attending 
to  the  combination  of  circumstances,  that  formed 
the  present  crisis.  Whaterer  might  be  his  mo- 
tire,  this  man  joined  the  moderate  party,  and 
advised  the  consul  to  adjourn  the  debate.  He 
observed,  that,  in  afi^irs  of  the  greatest  moment, 
the  slightest  cause  often  produces  events  alto- 
gether new  and  unexpected.  Grant  an  interval 
of  time,  and  the  passions  of  a  superannuated 
emperor  may  relent.  The  populace,  in  the 
BKan  time,  bearing  aloft  the  images  of  Nero  and 
Agrippina,  surrounded  the  senate-house.  They 
oflnid  up  their  prayers  for  the  safety  of  the 
empeor,  and  with  one  voice  pronounced  the 
letter  a  wicked  forgery,  fabricated  without  the 
knowledge  of  Tiberius ;  a  black  contrivance  to 
lUB  the  imperial  family.  The  senate  came  to 
M  rssolntioii. 

When  the  assembly  was  adjourned,  a  number 
of  ftetitiona  speeches,  purporting  to  have  been 
Mirersd  by  consular  senators,  in  a  strain  of 
hitttr  invective  against  Sejanus,  were  immedi- 
ately written  and  dispened  among  the  people, 
h  those  pfodoetioiis,  tiie  several  authors,  un- 


known and  safe  in  their  obscurity,  gave  free 
scope  to  their  talents,  and  poured  forth  their 
virulence  with  unboQi^ed  freedom.  The  artifice 
served  to  exasperate  the  minister.  He  charged 
the  fathers  with  disaffection ;  "  they  paid  no  at- 
tention to  the  remonstrances  of  the  prince ;  the 
people  were  ripe  for  tumult  and  Insurrections. 
A  new  council  of  state  was  set  up,  and  the-  de- 
crees of  that  mock  assembly  were  published  with 
an  air  of  authority.  What  now  remains  for  the 
discontented  but  to  unsheath  the  sword,  and 
choose  for  their  leaders,  and  even  proclaim  as 
emperors,  the  very  persons  whose  images  had  been 
displayed  as  the  banners  of  sedition  and  revolt  ?'* 
V.  Tiberius  was  fired  with  indignation.  He 
renewed  his  complaints  against  Agrippina  and 
her  son,  and,  in  a  proclamation,  reprimanded  the 
licentious  spirit  of  the  populace.  He  complained 
to  the  fathers  in  terms  of  keen  reproach,  that 
the  authority  of  the  prince  was  eluded,  and  by 
the  artifice  of  a  single  senator  despised  and  set 
at  nought.  He  desired  that  the  whole  business, 
unprejudiced  by  their  proceedings,  should  be 
reserved  for  his  own  decision.  The  fathers, 
without  further  debate,  sent  despatches  to  the 
emperor,  assuring  him,  that,,  though  they  had  not 
pronounced  final  judgment,  having  no  commission 
for  that  purpose,  they  were,  notwithstanding, 
ready  to  prove  their  zeal,  and  would  have 
inflicted  a  capital  punishment,  if  the  prince 
himself  had  not  abridged  their  authority. 


SUPPLEMENT.* 


L  Tex  fathers,  at  all  times  pliant  and  obse- 
quious, were,  in  this  juncture,  more  willing  than 
ever  to  debase  themselves  by  ever/  act  of  mean 
servility.  Sejanu9  knew  the  inmost  secrets  of 
the  prince,  and  the  deep  resentments  that  lay 
concealed,  and  nourished  venom  in  his  heart. 
Sure  of  a  complying  senate,  he  grew  more  aspir- 
ing, yet  not  bold  enough  to  strike  the  decisive 
blow.  His  strength  had  hitherto  lain  in  fraud 
and  covered  stratagem,  and,'  having  made  an 
experiment  of  his  talents,  he  resolved  to  proceed 
by  the  same  insidious  arts.  Agrippina  continued, 
with  unabatlng  spirit,  to  counteract  his  designs ; 
and  her  two  sons,  Nero  and  Drusus,  stood  fair 
in  the  line  of  succession  to  the  imperial  dignity. 
The  ambition  of  the  minister  required  that  all 
three  should  be  removed.  He  began  with  Nero 
and  Agrippina,  well  assured  that,  after  their 
destruction,  the  impetuous  4emper  of  Drusus 
would  lay  him  open  to  the  assaults  of  his  enemies. 

2.  Rome,  in  the  meantime,  knew  no  pause 
from  the  rage  of  prosecutions.  During  the  life 
of  Livia,  Tiberius  felt  some  restraint ;  but,  that 
check  removed,  he  now  broke  out  with  redoubled 
fury.  The  most  intimate  friends  of  his  mother,' 
particularly  those  to  whom  she  had  recommended 
the  care  of  her  funeral,  were  devoted  to  destruc- 
tion. In  that  number  a  man  of  equestrian  rank, 
and  of  a  distinguished  chiracter,  was  singled 
out  from  the  rest,  and  condemned  to  the  hard 
labour  of  drawing  water  '  in  a  crane.  By  the 
disgrace  of  an  infamous  punishment,  the  tyrant 
meant  to  spread  a  general  terror.  The  cruelty 
of   SejaUus  kept  pace  with  the  exterminating 


'  To  the  grtal  1  jbs  of  the  literary  wnrld,  the  evil  fate 
that  attendad  the  works  of  Tadtus  is  felt  in  this  place, 
at  a  ptiai  of  time  when  an  imp'»nanl  scene  is  to  be 
opensd ;  a  scene  in  which  Tit)erius  and  Scjanus  were  the 
chief  act  irs,  each  with  the  darkest  p  ilicy  contriving;  the 
other's  ruin.  Th«  art  of  gradually  unf  »ldins  the  char 
act«rs  of  men,  in  a  course  of  action,  was  the  talent  of 
Tacitus,  lieynnd  any  historian  of  antiquity ;  tnit  the  rest 
of  the  transacU  )n«  of  the  present  year  of  Rome  782,  all 
of  raS,  and  the  ereausi  part  of  78 1  have  perished  in 
the  confusion  of  barlMr^ns  times.  It  is  to  be  lamented, 
thai  Sfljanus  hat  been  snatched  away  from  Tacitus,  that 
is,  from  the  liand  of  justice.  The  chasm  can  never  be 
llUed  «p;  f)r  what  modern  writer  can  hope  to  rival  the 
energy  of  Tacitus  1  AU  that  remains,  is  to  collect  the 
hclM  from  the  most  authentic  historians,  and  relate 
them  here  in  a  continued  series,  rather  than  ifive  the 
reader  Ihe  trouble  of  finding  them  where  thjy  lie  scat- 
tered in  vari;)ns  authors. 

2  Soetooius,  in  Tib.  s.  51. 

3  The  name  of  this  Roman  knight  is  not  raantloned 
by  SuetoniiM,  who  relates  the  fret,  In  Tib.  s.  61. 


fury  of  his  master.  His  pride  was  w* 
the  freedom  with  which  the  public  sp 
ambitious  views.  A  band  of  informc 
loose,  and  by  that  hireling  crew  a  civ: 
waged  against  the  first  men  in  Ror 
were  stationed  in  every  quarter ;  th( 
the  gay,  the  sorrows  of  the  wretched 
of  innocent  simplicity ,<  and  the  wile 
talk  of  men  in  liquor,  served  to  sw 
of  constructive  crimes.  Nothing  wa 
place  secure :  informers  spread  terroi 
lation  through  the  city,  and  all  r 
swept  away  in  one  common  ruin. 

3.  While  by  these  acts  of  opprei 
was  made  a  scene  of  ruin  and  disi 
other  part  of  the  empire  enjoyed 
perfect  tranquillity.  It  was  the  wis 
rius  to  have  no  war  upon  his  hands 
that  view,  it  was  his  policy  to  let  th* 
feel  the  mildness  of  his  govemmen 
warded  merit,  but  with  a  sparing  hai 
he  showed  himself  inexorable  ;  the  de 
a  post  of  trust  was  sure  to  be  pun 
unremitting  severity.  He  dreade 
merit ;  and  though  at  Rome  virtue  n 
in  the  provinces  he  forgave  it.  T( 
of  general  officers  and  foreign  ma^ 
objection  could  be  made:  they  w( 
integrity,  though  seldom  of  distinguis 
The  jealousy  of  his  nature  would  no 
to  employ  the  most  eminent  cbaracte 
mediocrity,  though  he  could  not  hop 
he  expected  to  derive  the  undisturb< 
iity  of  his  reign. 

4.  Marcus  Vintcius  knd  Lucius  C 
ginus  were  the  next  consuls'  [A. 
A.  D.  30.]  By  the  management  c 
things  were  now  brought  to  the  c 
in  his  heart  he  had  long  desired, 
had  avowed  their  intention  to  pa 
against  Nero  and  Agrippina  t  but  tli 
of  the  prince  was  supposed  to  hold  tli 
in  suspense.  Tiberius,  however,  no 


4  Seneca  gives  a  picture  of  this  dn 
Bxn'piebatur  eMorum  »ermo;  simpHril 
Nihil  erat  ttttum :  omnu  a^tviendi  plar 
nee  Jam  rtorum  txtptctabalur  tvenhu,  n 
De  Beneficiis,  lib.  iii.  cap.  96. 

5  For  this  profound  tranquillity  in  all 
Roman  empire,  see  Velleius  Paterculus,  1 

6  The  consuls  for  the  year  783  were  h 
with  Tiberius,  and,  accordingly,  were  aft 
ried  to  two  daughters  of  Oermanicus ;  Dr 
siusLongiaus;  Julia,  to  Yiniclus.  See  I 
See  alio  the  Gsnmlogieal  Table,  No.  9S,  i 
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totel  Sejaniu  represented  to  bim  the  danger 
of  irresolution  or  delay.  The  time,  he  said, 
oiled  for  sudden  exertion.  "  The  guilty  had 
throirn  off  the  mask,  and,  from  seditious  dis- 
eoanes,  proceeded  to  acts  of  open  rebellion. 
The  rery  senate  began  to  waver ;  private  views 
seduced  them  from  their  duty ;  the  integrity  of 
that  body  was  no  longer  certain.  The  soldiers 
threatened  a  revolt,  and  Nero  was  already  con- 
liiered  as  the  head  of  the  empire.  Tiberius, 
iadced,  reigned  amidst  the  rocks  of  Capres ; 
bat  Apippina  and  her  son  gave  the  law  at 
Rome."  Inflamed  by  this  reasoning,  Tiberius 
seat  a  letter  to  the  fathers,  in  substance  declaring, 
**that  his  mind  was  on  the  rack,  and  various 
appreheosions,  like  an  inward  fire,?  consumed 
his  peace.  He  knew  by  certain  intelligence, 
that  Nero  and  Agrippina  had  formed  a  dangerous 
lea^ ;  and  the  storm,  if  not  prevented,  would 
ere  loag  barst  in  ruin  on  their  heads." 

5.  The  senate  met  in  consternation.     After 
s  ihort  debate,  Agrippina  and  ber  son  Nero  were 
declared'  public  enemies.     This  vote  no  sooner 
reached  the  ear  of  Tiberius,  than  he  sent  orders 
to  a  ptrty  of  prsetorian  guards  to  take  them  both 
i&to  cBstody.  The  unhappy  prisoners  were  loaded 
vith  fetters,  and  conveyed  from  place  to  place  9 
ia  a  close  litter,  which  not  a  ray  of  light  could 
peeetiate.     In  this  manner  they  proceeded  to- 
wards the  coast  of  Campania.     A  band  of  sol- 
diers guarded  them  in  their  progress  through  the 
country.     The  crowd  Was  every  where  kept  at 
s  dtstance,  and  the  eye  of  compassion  no  where 
nflered  to  t>ehold  their  misery.    Agrippina  was 
detained,  for  some  time,  in  a  castle  near  Hercu- 
laaeam^  on  the  margin  of  the  sea ;  while  Ti- 
berius from  bis  island  beheld,  with  malignant 
joy,  the  place  where  his  state-prisoner  pined  in 
bitterness  of  heart     But  even  that  distressful 
fitoation  could  not  subdue  the  spirit  of  Agrip- 
pina.   She   did   not  forget  that  she  was  the 
granddaughter  of  Augustus,  and  the  widow  of 
Germanicus.     Burning  with  resentment,  and  by 
every  insult  fixed  with  indignation,  she  launched 
out  with  vehemence  against  the  savage  cruelty 
of  the  emperor.     The  centurion,  who  guarded 
her  person,  had  his  private  orders ;  and  the  fero- 


7  T3)crtae  bed  been,  at  this  time,  above  three  years  in 
\n  reccas  at  the  isle  of  Caprev,  iadulgidg  himself  in 
t^ery  vire,  and  planning  deeds  of  cruelty  and  horror ; 
sad  yet  TeUehia  aSka  Yinicius  the  consul,  to  whom  he 
dedicates  hia  work,  what  Titnrius  had  done  to  merit  the 
^tn.  msanj  of  mind,  and  to  Im  made  miserable  by  his 
dM^1tter4i»>Law  and  his  grandson  ?  Q»antU  hoc  Iritn- 
«i«9i,  J£  TTntcg,  doloribuB  laegravit  animum  ^fuaJ 
QummtSiu  abmtrumot  quod  mi»errimum  cat,  pectua  efua 
Af*wtf  JnceitMo,  quod  e*  nttrUfquod  ex  nepote  doUref 
tfAfmari,  ormbetetre  eoaduo  eat  7   Ub.  iL  a  130. 

^  tertf>oius,  in  Tib.  s.  ft. 

9  F'/f  Herculaneum,  see  the  Geographical  Table.  Se- 
aer^  says,  Caligula  rased  the  castle  to  the  ground,  that 
^*  vestige  might  remain  o(  the  place,  where  his  nudher 
■0  nmcb  baitarity.  De  Ira,  lib.  iii.  s.  32. 


city  of  his  nature  made  him  ready  to  obey. 
With  brutal  violence  he  raised  his  hand,  and  at 
a  blow  struck  lo  out  one  of  her  eyes.  She  wished 
for  the  hand  of  death  to  deliver  her  from  the 
rage  of  her  enemies.  She  resolved  to  die  by  ab«  < 
stinence ;  but  even  that  last  resource  was  denied 
to. her.  Her  mouth  ^i  was  opened  against  her 
will,  and  victuals  were  forced  down  her  throat, 
in  order  to  protract  a  life  of  misery.  Such  was 
the  deep  and  studied  malice  of  Tiberius :  he 
destroyed  numbers  in  his  fury,^d  at  times  with 
deliberate  malice,  refused  to  let  others  die  in 
peace.^  He  kept  them  imprisoneci  in  life  j  and 
made  even  his  mercy  the  severest  vengeance. 
To  see  those  whom  he  hated  in  his  heart, 
stretched  on  the  torture  of  the  mind,  invoking 
death,  yet  forced  to  linger  in  slow  consuming 
pain,  was  the  delight  of  that  implacable,  thai 
obdurate  mind.  With  that  envenomed  malignity 
he  chose  to  extend  the  life  of  Agrippina.  She 
was  removed,  under  the  care  of  a  centurion,  to 
the  isle  of  Pandataria,  where  Julia,  her  unfor- 
tunate mother,  closed  her  life  in  the  last  stage  of 
wretchedness.  By  confining  the  daughter  in  the 
same  place,  he  hoped,  by  a  subtile  stroke  of 
malice,  to  load  her  with  the  imputation  of  simi- 
lar vices,  and  thereby  blacken  a  character  which 
he  saw  was  purity  itself.  Agrippina  perceived 
the  drift  of  his  inhuman  policy,  and  no  doubt 
felt  it  with  anguish  of  heart.  How  she  endured 
the  barbarity  of  enemies  for  three  years  after- 
wards, we  have  no  means  of  knowing.  Her 
death  will  be  mentioned  in  due  time  and  place.is 

Nero  was  banished  to  the  isle  of  Pontia,H  not 
far  from  Pandataria.  Abotrt  a  year  afterwards, 
the  news  of  his  death  arrived  at  Rome,  and 
spread  a  general  face  of  mourning  through  the 
city.  The  current  report  was,  that  a  centu- 
rion, sent  by  Tiberius,  passed  himself  for  an 
officer,  commissioned  by  the  senate  to  see  im- 
mediate execution  performed.  This  man  dis- 
played to  view  his  instruments  of  death,  and 
the  young  prince,  terrified  at  the  sight,  put  an 
end  to  his  life.  It  is  said,  that,  of  the  three  sons 
of  Germanicus,  he  was  the  only  one,  who,  by  his 
graceful  figure,  and  the  elegance  of  his  manners, 
recalled  to  the  memory  of  men  an  image  of  his 
father. 

6.  Drusus  and  Caius  (sumamed  Caligula),  as 
soon  as  their  brother  Nero  was  banished,  were 
considered  by  Sejanus  as  the  two  remaining  pro|M 
of  the  empire.  Prusus  stood  nearest  to  the  suc» 
cession,  and  for  that  reason  was  ^e  most  obnox- 
ious.  Seduced  by  the  arts  of  Sejanus,  and  furtlier 


10  This  (act  is  related  by  Suetonius,  in  Tib.  s.  63. 
U  Suetonius,  s.  63. 

12  For  instances  of  this  savage  cruelty,  see  in  this 
supplement,  s.  41. 

13  See  the  account  of  Agrippina's  death,  book  vi.  s. 
23 

14  For  Pontia,  see  the  Geographical  Table.  Nero  was 
put  to  death  on  that  island  by  order  of  Tiberius.  Suet. 
S.  64. 
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incited  bj  his  own  inordinate  amMtion,  that  un- 
happy prince  had  joined  in  the  conspiracy  against 
his  brother  Nero ;  but  what  he  thought  would 
contribute  to  his  elevation,  became  the  fatal  cause 
of  his  ruin.  He  had  been  at  an  early  period 
of  his  life  contracted  to  Otho's  >  daughter,  who 
was  then  of  tender  years :  but,  without  regard- 
ing that  engagement,  he  married  .£milia  Lepida,3 
a  woman  of  illustrious  birth,  but  fatally  bent  on 
mischief,  and,  by  hex  pernicious  talents,  able  to 
execute  the  worst  designs.  Sejanus  saw  the.use 
to  be  made  of  such  a  character.  He  had  chosen 
LLvia  for  his  instrument  to  dut  off  Drusus,  the 
son  of  Tiberius  $  and  he  now  resolved,  by  the 
same  execrable  means,  to  destroy  the  son  of  Ger- 
manicus.  With  this  design,  the  grand  corrup- 
ter in^a  shopt  time  gained  the  affections  of  the 
wife.  In  the  course  of  his  adulterous  commerce, 
he  instilled  into  her  heart  bis  own  pernicious 
venom,  and  rendered  her  the  implacable  enemy 
of  her  husband.  He  promised  to  join  her  in  the 
nuptial  union,  and  with  ideas  of  future  grandeur 
so  dazzled  her  imagination,  that  she  undertook 
the  detestable  task  of  carrying  to  the  ear  of 
the  emperor  an  accusation  against  her  husband, 
who  was  then  attending  the  court  'in  the  isle  of 
CapresB. 

Instructed  by  her  seducer,  and  urged  on  by 
the  ardour  of  her  own  libidinous  passions,  she 
alarmed  Tiberius  every  day  with  some  new  alle- 
gation (  she  renewed,  with  studied  artifice,  all 
that  had  been  imputed  to  Nero  and  Agrippina, 
and  in  their  guilt,  with  affected  reluctance, 
involved  Drusus  as  an  accomplice.  She  pretended, 
at  the  same  time,  to  plead  in  his  behalf.  His 
crimes,  she  hoped,  would  admit  of  some  extenua- 
tion :  but  her  apology  served  only  to  envenom 
the  charge.  The  emperor  consulted  with  his 
minister.  That  artful  politician  espoused  the 
cause  of  the  young  prince ;  he  affected  to  disbe- 
lieve all  that  was  alleged:  but  the  proofs  in 
time  were  too  strong  to  be  resisted ;  he  yielded 
to  the  force  of  truth,  still  attempting  to  palliate, 
but  by  feeble  excuses  making  the  whole  appear 
still  more  atrocious. 

7.  Drusus,  unheard  and  undefended,  received 
orders  to  depart  forthwith  from  the  isle  of  Ca- 
presB.  He  arrived  at  Rome,  but  not  to  live 
there  in  a  state  of  security.  He  was  pursued 
by  the  machinations  of  Sejanus.  That  artful  and 
intriguing  minister  prevailed  on  Cassius  Lon- 
ginus,3  the  consul,  to  arraign  the  character  and 
conduct  of  the  young  prince  before  the  assembly 
of  the  fathers.    Though  high  in  office,- this  man 


1  This  was  Oiho,  af^rwards  etnperor.  Suatonius 
says,  he  had  a  daughter,  whom  he  contracted  to  Drusus, 
B  >n  of  Go'rmanlcus,  before  she  was  of  age  to  marry. 
Life  of  Otho,  a.  I. 

3  For  her  flagiilous  life,  and  an  account  of  her  death, 
see  book  ▼!.  s.  40.    See  the  Genealogical  Table,  No.  84. 

3  Dio  stys  that  the  consul  becams  the  agent  of  Se- 
janus. 


was  base  enough  to  forget  his  own  digi 
become  the  infamous  tool  of  a  vile  and  i 
favoirrite.  *<  He  stated  to  the  senate, 
young  prince,  exasperated  by  his  late 
was  pursuing  violent  measures ;  and,  in 
cause  a  sudden  revolution,  was  ever} 
deavouring  by  intrigue,  by  cabal,  an^ 
arts,  to  increase,  the  number  of  his  pa 
These  allegations  were,  in  fact,  subi 
Sejanus:  but  the  fathers  were  persu 
the  whole  business  originated  with  the 
A  vote  was  accordingly  passed,  declai 
sus  an  enemy  to  the  state.  This  procei 
no  sooner  reported  to  Tiberius,  than 
astonished  at  the  measure  ;  but  bis  an] 
the  house  of  Germanicus  was  not  to  be 
He  gave  orders  by  letter  to  the  senate 
grandson  should  be  confined  a  close  p 
the  lower  part  4  of  the  palace,  with  a 
guard  over  him,  to  watch  his  motion 
his  words,  and  keep  a  register  of  evei 
stance,  to  be  in  time  transmitted  to  C 
his  private  inspection.  In  that  wrctc 
tion,  Drusus  was  left  to  pine  in  misery 
three  years  afterwards,  as  will  be  me 
its  place,s  he  closed  his  dismal  traged 

8.  Tiberius  saw,  with  inward  satisf 
family  of  Germanicus  well  nigh  exi 
The  measures  by  which  their  ruin  ha 
complished,  gratified  the  malice  of 
but  what  motive  induced  Sejinus  to  b 
in  the  business,  was  a  problem,  wh 
penetration  was  not  able  to  solve, 
minister  mean  to  gratify  the  wishes  o1 
eign  ?  or  was  his  own  private  ambil 
bottom?  Tiberius  was  thrown  into 
perplexity.  His  jealousy  took  the  alt 
that  moment  he  resolved  to  keep  a  wi 
<  on  the  conduct  of  the  minister.  Hi 
cernmentand  systematic  dissimulatior 
haps,  never  so  remarkable  iu  any  period 
He  began  to  nourish  suspicion  ;  and, 
like  his,  suspicion  was  sure  never 
vain.  In  the  memoirs  ▼  of  his  own 
were  found  after  his  death,  it  appea 
first  cause,  that  brought  on  the  ruin 
vourlte,  vras  his  eagerness  to  destroy 
Germlinicus. 

9.  Meanwhile,  Sejanus  grew  int03t 
his  good  fortune :  he  saw  the  impel 
tottering  on  the  head  of  an  aged  prin 


4  Suetonius  In  Tib.  a.  54. 

5  See  botk  vi.  s.  23  and  24. 

6  Suetonius  says,  It  was  more  by  cun 
management,  than  by  his  imperial  authorit 
able  to  cut  off  Sejanus.    In  Tib.  a.  65. 

7  These  Memoirs  were  extant  in  Tacttu 
tonius  (in  Tib.  s.  61.)  rerers  to  them  for  Ui 
sorted;  and  in  the  Life  of  D.-^mitian,  thai 
says,  laid  aside  the  study  of  the  liberal  sciei 
,  nothing  but  the  commentarioB  of  Tiberius 
ao.  The  Memoirs  written  by  Tiberius  « 
the  manual  of  tyranny. 
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lite]/  to  te  bettor  nipported  by  Caligulv  a 
jenaf  mui  at  yet  unequal  to  the  cares  of  empire. 
He  tiMMight  hinMelf  near  the  summit  of  his 
aahitirtnt  but,  to  ensure  success,  resolved  to 
plan  his  measures  with  care  and  circumspection. 
He  addrttsed  the  prince  in  the  style  of  a  man, 
who  had  BO  prirate  views,  no  motive  but  the 
intesest  of  his  sovereign.  Tiberius  knew  that 
his  professions  were  false  and  hollow.  Uc 
lesoWed,  however,  to  retaliate  with  the  same 
insidious  arts.  He  called  Sejanus  his  best 
friend;  the  laithful  minister,  by  whose  vigi- 
lance the  public  peace  was  secured,  and  the 
glory  of  the  empire  8  maintained  in  its  highest 
lustre.  Not  content  with  bestowing  on  him  the 
wannest  commendations,  he  added  that  the  man 
who  rendered  such  eminent  services  to  the  state, 
ooght  to  be,  at  least,  the  second  in  rank  and 
dignity. 

IOl  The  minister,  in  consequence  of  this  exag- 
geiaied  praise,  became  the  idol  of  the  people. 
The  fathers  passed  several  votes  in  his  favour, 
and  sent  their  depnties  to  the  isle  of  Caprese, 
with  addresses  of  congratulation.*  In  the  forum, 
ia  the  temples,  and  in  private  houses,  statues 
vers  erected  to  Sejanns.  His  birth-day  wais 
eslebrated  with  religious  ceremonies.  The  altars 
SBoked  with  incense,  and  the  city  resounded 
with  his  praise.  Men  swore  b}'  the  fortune  of 
Tiberias  and  his  faithful  friend.  Sejanus  shared 
ia  iJl  public  honours  with  the  emperor.  Ap- 
plauded by  the  senate,  and  adored  by  the  multi- 
tude, he  was  now  scarce  inferior  to  his  master. 

11.  It  was  in  this  juncture  that  Velleius  Pater- 
c«las>*  pabliihed  his  Epitome  of  Roman  affairs. 


6  After  all  tliat  Tacitus  has  hitherto  disclosed  of  the 
cheiactTof  Tiberiue,  one  caantit  r^ad  with  lut  aston- 
iihniett,  the  flattering  acc^iunt  given  by  Velleiua  Pater 
culu  Oib.  iL  s.  126  »nd  127,)  of  the  justice,  equity, 
wodrration,  and  every  virtue,  which,  accDrding  to  that 
SfcophaoUc  historian,  distinguished  the  reign  of  Tibe- 
ma  The  piccvar*  of  a  politic,  dark*  and  cruel  tyrant.  Is 
drava  la  gracktas  colours.  Pliny^s  Panegyric  of  Trajan 
is  not  more  highly  ftoiahed. 

9  The  venermtim  paid  lo  Sejanus  is  described  at 
leaiBhbyDkslib.  Ivfll. 

10  Tills  wriior*s  work  is  dignified  with  the  thle  of  a 
Botaaa  ffisuiry ;  bmlt  is  well  observed  by  Lipsius  and 
Votsias^lkaK  it  deserves  no  such  title,  beinc,  lo  truth, 
noUiing  onre  tban  a  collection  of  the  principal  events, 
thai  happened  in  the  world,  from  the  Trojan  war  down 
t9  the  I6h  ofTiberios,  A.  U.  C  783.  It  is  not,  says  Lip- 
was,  a  eompendhini,  or  abridgment  of  history,  th  >ugh  it 
■nst  he  allowod  that  the  narrative  proceeds  In  chrono- 
l^eal  order.  It  eooiaios  an  account  of  eminent  men, 
sod  charmcters  well  delineated;  but  the  whole  of  the 
Irsi  book  la  a  miscellaneous  review  of  ancient  limes  and 
fjTwga  miTiirntf  The  second  book  ia  a  narrative  of 
Koman  a&ira,  written  with  ease  and  elegance,  but, 
vhea  k  traats  of  the  Ccsars,  In  a  style  of  adulation, 
to  the  oonclosioa,  the  historian  composes  a  fervent 
fnycr,  which  most  astonish  all  who  are  conversant  in 
the  kMLwy  of  Tiberias.  He  throws  himself  on  his 
koMs^  and  invokes  the  prstecUon  of  Joplter,  Mars,  and 
sU  the  fads,  to  proloog  the  valuabla  life  of  Tiberfais,  and 

tela,  to  giva  to  tha  Boman  psopla  a  Una  of 


from  the  foundation  of  the  city  down  to  his^own 
times.  The  work  is  dedicated  to  Vinicius,  one 
of  the  consuls  for  the  year.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  a  writer  of  so  fine  a  genius  was  thrown  on 
that, evil  period,  in  which  the  Romans,  formerly 
fierce  with  all  the  pride,  and,  perhaps,  the  excess 
of  liberty,  were  fallen  into  the  opposite  extreme 
of  abject  slavery.  The  spirit  of  adulation  debased 
the  human  character.  This  elegant  author 
caught  the  infection  of  the  times.  He  saw  the 
senators,  men  of  consular  rank,  the  most  illus- 
trious of  the  Roman  knights,  and,  in  short,  a 
whole  people,  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  Tiberius 
and  his  favourite.  He  was  carried  away  by  the 
current,  and  hence  we  find  him  representing  the 
Roman  glory,  that  work  of  ages,  and  that  toll 
of  patriots,  warriors,  and  legislators,  resting  at 
length  upon  an  emperor,  who  lived  in  voluntary 
exile,  and  a  minister,  who  haf  all  the  vices, 
without  the  talents,  of  his  master.  The  pane- 
gyric bestowed  upon  two  such  characters  has 
survived  the  wreck  of  time  i  but  it  has  survived, 
to  be  the  disgrace  of  the  author  (  a  monument 
of  venal  praise  and  servile  flattery.  The  beauty 
of  the  composition,  and  the  graces  of  the  style, 
a^e  the  work  of  a  rhetorician,  in  whose  hands 
history  forgot  her  genuine  character,  and  truth 
has  been  degraded.  Paterculus  stands  at  the  head 
of  those,  who  have  been  willing  to  list  in  the 
service  of  corruption ;  and,  though  the  taste  of 
the  writer  will  not  easily  find  a  rival,  the  abject 
spirit  of  the  maif  will  be  sure  of  having,  in  every 
age  and  country,  a  herd  of  imitators  as  long  as 
the  leaders  of  party  and  faction  shall  wish  to  see 
their  ambition  disguised,  and  their  vices  decor^ 
ated  with  the  colours  and  the  garb  of  virtue. 

12.  That  Patercultis  threw  a  temporary  Itutre 
roimd  the  name  of  his  patron,  there  can  be  no 
room  to  doubt,  since  the  varnish  so  well  laid  on, 
almost  deceives  us  at  the  present  hour.  But 
Sejanus  found  a  more  powerful  support  in  his 
two  friends,!!  Asinius  Gallus  and  Lentulus 
Gsetulicus.  The  former  being,  as  has  been  me»* 
tinned,  on  bad  terms  with  Tiberius,  was  the 
more  ready  to  list  in  the  faction  of  Sejanus.  He 
became  the  zealous  partisan  of  the  minister,  and 
drew  to  his  interest  the  leading  members  of  the 
senate.  Gaetulicus  was,  at  this  time,  appointed 
to  the  command  of  the  legions  in  the  Upper 
Germany.  He  owed  this  promotion  to  the  in- 
fluence of  Sejanus,  to  whose  son  he  had  offered 
his  daughter  in  marriage.  This  he  knew  would 
cement  a  closer  union  between  him  and  his 
patron ;  and  the  patron,  in  the  mean  time,  was 
not  blind  to  the  ad^'antages  which  be  himself 


princes  worthy  of  the  succession  to  so  great  a  prince. 
Ctittodite^  eerro/e,  protegitt  hwte  ttatum^  htmtpaetm; 
eique/uncto  longiMtma  ataiiam0  moridli  dnHtutit  tue" 
ruMres  qiiam  aeriuimotfiK.  See  Yell.  Patercul.  In  the 
conclusion. 

11  Asinius  Oallas,  son  of  the  limioas  Astnlus  PoUhn 
has  been  already  mentioned,  Annals,  book  I.  s.  9S. 
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might  derive  from  thai  alliance.  Lucius  Apro- 
nius,  the  uncle  of  Gsetulicus,  was  at  the  bead 
of  the  army  on  the  Lower  Rhine ;  and,  by  form- 
ing a  connection  with  that  family,  Sejanus  saw 
that,  in  fact,  he  should  have  eight  legions  at  his 
beck.  This  was  a  prospect  that  flattered  his 
hopes,  and  gave  new  ardour  ta  that  spirit  of 
enterprise,  which  now  began  to  hurry  him  on  to 
the  eonsummation  of  his  wishes.  Honours, 
dignities,  all  employments  and  places  of  trust, 
were  granted  at  his  will  and  pleasure,  and  to 
none  but  men  ready  to  co-operate  in  his  worst 
designs.  The  minister,  thus  supported,  stood  but 
one  remove  from  the  sovereign  power ;  but  his 
elevation  placed  him  on  the  edge  of  a  precipice, 
from  which  his  fall  would  inevitably  be  sudden 
and  terrible. 

13.  Tiberius,  in  the  piean  time,  was  ever  on 
the  watch.  He  observed  all  that  passed  with 
acute,  but  silent,  attention.  Bending  under  the 
weight  of  years,  and  still  a  slave  to  his  lewd 
desires,  he  was  anxious  to  preserve  his  power  to 
the  last.  With  this  view  he  continued  to  act 
with  his  usual  policy :  in  appearance  resigned  to 
indolence,  yet  making  use  of  his  vices  to  shade 
his  secret  purposes.  His  whole  attention  was 
fixed  on  the  conduct  of  Sejanus.  The  alliance 
projected  between  the  minister  and  Gaetulicus,! 
who  filled  a  post  of  such  importance,  alarmed 
his  fears.  The  active  zeal  of  Asinius  Gallus  was 
another  cause  of  suspicion.  He  resolved  to 
remove  a  man  of  so  much  weight,  and,  having 
formed  that  deep  design,  he  soon  seized  his  op- 
portunity to  carry  it  into  execution. 

14.  Asinius  Gkillus,  still  persisting  to  exert 
himself  in  the  interest  of  Sejanus,  made  a  florid 
speech  in  the  senate,  concluding  with  a  string 
of  new  honours  to  be  decreed  to  the  favourite. 
The  motion  succeeded  to  his  wishes.  He  3  was 
deputed  by  the  fathers  to  know  the  emperor's 
pleasure.  During  his  stay  at  the  isle  of  Capres, 
Tiberius  sent  a  letter  to  the  senate,  representing 
him  as  a  disturber  of  the  public  peace,  and  in 
direct  terms  requiring  that  he  should  be  forth- 
with secured  in  the  house  of  one  of  the  consuls. 
The  fathers  knew  that  delay  on  their  part  would 
be  considered  as  a  crime.  Having  offended  in 
the  «ase.  of  Agrippina,  and  not  daring  to  provoke 
resentment  a  second  time,  they  obeyed  without 
hesitation.  A  praetor  was  despatched  to  the  isle 
of  Capres,  to  take  charge  of  the  prisoner.  Asin- 
ius, in  the  mean  time,  was  ignorant  of  all  that 
passed  at  Rome.  He  was  well  received  by  the 
emperor,  a  constant  guest  at  his  table,  and  a 
sharer' in  aU  ills  pleasures.  In  the  gaiety  of  a 
social  hour  he  was  informed  of  the  judgment 
pronounced  against  him  by  the  senate.     The 


1  For  more  of  Osetnlicus,  see  book  ri.  e.  30. 

2  Crevler,  in  his  Historx  of  the  Roman  Emperors, 
■ays,  Asinius  was  deputed  on  some  business,  which 
cannot  now  be  known;  hot  the  ikctiMhere  stated,  is 
confixned  bj  JHo,  Mb.  58. 


first  emotions  of  surprise  overpowered  h 
In  order  to  secure,  by  a  voluntary  d 
fortune  for  his  children,  he  endeavour 
violent  hands  on  himself.  Tiberius  i 
him  from  his  purpose,  giving  him  at 
time  strong  assurances  that  he  might  st 
on  the  protection  of  the  prince  and  the 
Sejanus.  Asinius  yielded  to  that  advice 
conveyed  to  Rome  under  a  guard,  a 
without  being  heard  in  his  defence,  th: 
close  confinement,  shut  up  from  the  si| 
friends,  and  debarred  from  all  food,  exi 
was  necessary  to  prolong  his  life.  1 
Syriacus,9  a  m2m  distinguished  by  b 
and  his  eloquence,  met  with  a  gentle 
ment.  His  intimacy  with  Asinius  wa 
crime,  and  for  that  he  was  put  to  inst; 
happy  to  escape  fh)m  the  power  of 
who,  by  a  refinement  in  cruelty,  made 
the  worst  torture  he  could  inflict. 

15.  Sejanus  was  now  persuaded  that  i 
eign  power  was  within  his  grasp.  D 
that  glittering  scene,  he  did  .not  pcr< 
the  ruin  of  Asinius  was  a  blow  aimed  i 
Tiberius  still  continued  to  watch  the  i 
the  minister,  weighing  every  circums 
brooding  in  silence  over  his  own  des 
conversed  in  private  with  Sejanus ;  1: 
his  countenance ;  he  explored  his  secrel 
and  from  what  he  saw  and  beard  drei 
conclusions.  A  penetrating  observe) 
kind,  he  knew  that  prosperity  is  t 
discoverer  of  the  human  heart.  He 
therefore,  to  ply  Sejanus<  with  marl 
warmest  affection ;  he  lavished  his  i 
him  with  unbounded  generosity  ;  be  | 
unremitting  labours  in  the  service  of  I 
and,  to  put  him  oflf  his  guard,  determine 
whelm  him  with  a  load  of  grandeur, 
riage  with  Livia,<  the  widow  of  bis  8< 
which  he  had  formerly  rejected,  he  ki 
intoxicate  the  vanity  of  the  ambitioui 
With  that  view  he  gave  his  consent  to 
resolved  by  acts  of  kindness  to  prove 
of  the  heart.  Tiberius  did  not  stop 
was  aware  that  Sejanus,  while  he  re 
CapresB,  would  act  with  circumspectic 
removed  to  a  distance,  would  most  pro 
the  mask.  In  a  solitary  island  the  fav 
every  thing  in  his  power  j  the  praetori 
stationed  on  the  spot,  were  under  his 
and  all  despatches  to  the  prince  passe 
their  hands.  Sejanus  was,  by  consequi 
ter  of  every  thing.  He  could  suppress 
what  he  thought  proper.     The  court 


3  SyriaeuB  is  mentioned  by  Seneca  as  an  eU 
muUa  di9erU  dixit.    See  Controversm,  lib. 

4  This  match  waa  proposed  by  Sejanus,  b 
and  rejected  by  Tiberius,  s.  48.  That  he 
consented  to  give  Livia  in  marriage  to  Scjan 
vi.  s.  8,  where  Sejanus  is  expressly  called,  ih 
of  the  emperor. 
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wHb  his  creatures,  all  of  them  spies  upon  the 
artioiu  of  the  prince/ and  all  devoted  to  the 
■inister. 

16.  Tiheritts  felt  thef e  disadvantages,  and  ac* 
tonbngiy  devised  an  artfnl  plan  to  free  himself 
irom  the  embarrassment.  Under  colour  of  doing 
honour  to  his  friend,  but,  in  truth,  to  remove  him 
(mm  his  presence,  he  proposed  to  make  him  joint 
cMHol  with  himself.  The  functions  of  th^ 
hi^b  ofllce^  he  well  knew,  would  require  the 
ooDstint  residence  of  the  magistrate  at  a  distance 
fnm  Caprec ;  and  the  emperor  from  his  solitary 
rack,  as  from  a  watch-tower,  might  superintend 
alt  his  lacasores.  There  was  besides  another 
I  advaata^,  of  the  first  consequence  to  Tiberius. 
While  tke  consul  passed  his  whole  time  at  Rome, 
the  pfBtontn  guards  would  be  weaned  from  their 
former  master,  and,  if  necessary,  Macro  might 
be  despatched  to  undertake  the  command,  under 
a  pUssible  promise  to  resign,  whenever  the  min- 
uter thoQld  be  at  leisure  from  the  duties  of  his 
mi^istracy,  to  resume  his  station.  Macro  ap- 
prored  of  this  new  arrangement  With  the  true 
•pint  of  a  court  sycophant,  wishing  for  an  op- 
portaaity  to  creep  into  favour,  he  professed  him- 
self devoted  to  the  service  of  his  prince,  while, 
tfl  fict,  he  was  determined,  by  every  sinister  art, 
to  iBpplant  a  proud  and  domineering  favourite. 

17.  Sejanns,  amidst  all  the  dignities  so  liber- 
aUj  heaped  upon  him,  little  suspected  an  under- 
{rfdt  to  work  his  ruin.  He  continued,  with  every 
Biaifc  of  a  fawning  spirit,  to  ingratiate  himself 
viih  the  emperor ;  he  was  the  sole  fountain  of 
osrt  favour ;  he  looked  down  with  contempt 
apoB  the  yofsng  Caligula ;  and  of  the  twin-bom 
loos  of  Drnsus,  the  one,  who  still  survived,  was 
too  young  to  alarm  Jiis  jealousy.  He  received 
the  hoeaage  of  his  creatures ;  he  distributed  pre- 
KBts  with  magnificence,  and  still  took  care  to 
keep  the  prince  immersed  in  luxury.  Tiberius 
lav,  with  inward  pleasure,  the -towering  spirit 
of  the  consul  elect.  Increasing  honours,  be  had 
ao  doubt,  would  unprovide  his  mind,  and,  in  a 
short  time,  produce  the  genuine  features  of  his 
character. 

IS.  We  enter  now  upon  the  fifth  consul- 
ship of  Tiberias,  with  Sejanus  for  his  colleagoei 
[A.  U.  C.  784w  A-  D.  31.]  While  the  emperor 
remained  la  his  solitary  island,^  Sejanus  made  his 
entry  iato  Rome,  with  the  pomp  of  a  sovereign 
prince  taking  possession  of  his  dominions.  The 
streets  resounded  with  peals  of  joy.  The  sen- 
ators, the  Roman  knights,  all  ranks  of  men, 
pressed  round  the  new  consul  with  their  con- 
gratulations. His  house  was  crowded,  his  gates 
were  besieged,  and  all  were  eager  to  pay  their 
court.  They  knew  the  jealousy  of  a  man  raised 
to  sodden  elevation  ;  they  dreaded  the  danger 
of  aeglecl  or  inattention  j  and  all  were  willing 


S  1b  thie  aitoatlon  of  thiofs,  Dio  aajs  Sejanus  was 
emperor  of  Room  *,  and  Tiberius,  the  lord  of  an  island. 


to  crawl  in  servitude.  The  prevailing  opinion 
was,  that  Tiberius^  worn  out  with  age,  and  no 
longer  equal  to  a  weight  of  cares,  would,  for 
the  remainder  of  his  days,  resign  himself  to  his 
usual  pleasures,  content  with  the  shadow  of 
imperial  grandeur,  while  the  administration 
went  on  in  his  name,  though  conducted  by  the 
favourite.  Tiberius  seemed  no  more  than  the 
lord  of  an  island,  while  Sejanus  was  considered 
as  the  vicegerent  of  the  emperor,  the  actual 
governor  of  the  Roman  world.  In  this  persua- 
sion all  bowed  down  before  him ;  tbey  depended 
on  his  smiles ;  they  approached  his  presence 
with  a  degree  of  respect  little  short  of  adora- 
tion i  his  statues  were  set  up  in  every  quarter  s 
curule  chairs  were  decorated  with  gold ;  victims 
were  slain,  and,  in  the  honours  offered  to  the 
minister,  the  prince  was  only  mentioned  for 
the  sake  of  form,  in  conformity  to  established 
usage.  Religious  worship  was  not  yet  offered  to 
the  ambitious  magistrate;  but  the  men,  who 
blushed  to  go  to  that  extreme,  fell  prostrate  be- 
fore his  statues,  and  there  poured  forth  tlieir 
impious  vows. 

19.  Tiberius  had  regular  intelligence  of  all 
that  passed ;  but  the  time  was  not  arrived  when 
the  secrets  of  that  dark  designing  mind  were  to 
transpire.  He  lay  in  wait  for  further  particu- 
lars, In  the  mean  time,  he  addressed  himself 
to  Lucius  Piso,9  a  man  descended  from  a  father 
of  censorian  rank,  who  possessed  the  happy  art 
of  knowing  how  to  avoid  the  extremes  of  liberty 
and  mean  submission.  Acting  always  with  tem- 
per and  with  wisdom,  be  'bad  recommended  him- 
self to  the  esteem  and  favour  of  Tiberius.  He 
could  mik  in  scenes  of  luxury,  and  yet  retain 
his  virtue.  ^Being  pnefect  of  Rome,  he  was,  by 
consequence,  a  confidential  minister,  entrusted 
with  all  the  secrets  of  the  court.  Tiberius 
requested  him,  as  a  proof  of  his  fidelity,  to  take 
careful  notice  of  all  that  passed  in  the  city,  and 
to  transmit  to  Caprese  an  exact  account  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  senate,  the  language  of  the 


6  L.  Piso  was  pnefect  of  the  city,  and,  in  that  office, 
discharged  his  duty  with  great  skill,  and  equal  integritj. 
Velleius  Paterculus  says,  no  man  was  more  fond  of  in« 
dolence,  and  yet  no  man  transacted  businees  with  such 
ability.  Viz  quemquam  rtperiri  poete^  qui  aut  otium 
validiua  diltgat,  autfaiciliua  tuffieiat  negoiio.  Lib.  11.  s. 
98.  Seneca  telle  us  .that  he  was  always  drunk,  and 
never  out  of  bed  before  ten  inth^  forenoon ;  and  yet  ha 
contrived  to  execute  his  commission  with  uncommon 
diligence.  He  was  the  confidential  magistrate  of  Au- 
gustus ;  and  Tiberius,  when  he  retreated  into  Campania, 
trusted  all  his  most  secret  directions  to  the  care  of  Piao. 
Lvciut  Pmo,  urhU  ettatoti  e^riiM,  cs  quo  temel/aetua 
fuU.  Ma^tm  partem  noetic  in  amvirio  exigebat; 
uaque  in  horam  aextam/ere  dormitbat.  Cjf^um  tamen 
tuutnf  quo  tuUla  urhi*  continebaturf  diligentiuime  ad- 
tmmatnMtfit.  Huie  Divu$  AugUMtua  dedit  tecreta  man^ 
daUL,  et  Tiberiuifpraficiseens  in  Campaniam,  ewn  muUa 
in  urbe  et  tutpecta  reUnqueretf  et  inviaa.  Seneca,  epist. 
83.  For  an  account  of  Piso's  death,  at  fourscore  yeara  of 
age,  see  Annals,  book  vl.  s.  10. 
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Roman  kpights,  the  discontents  and  clamours  of 
the  populace,  and,  above  all,  the  cabals,  intrigues, 
and  every  action  of  the  consuL  Wishing  still 
to  deceive  by  fair  appearances,  he  took  care,  in 
his  letters  to  the  senate,  to  make  honourable 
mention  of  Sejanus,  styling  him,  on  all  occa- 
sions, the  prop  and  guardian  of  the  empire  ;  his 
associate  in  the  administration;  his  dear,  his 
well-beloved  Sejanus. 

20.  Encouraged  by  these  marks  of  favour,  the 
new  consul,  to  make  his  authority  felt,  resolved 
to  let  fall  the  weight  of  his  power  on  all,  who 
scorned  to  bend  before  him  with  abject  humility. 
He  began  with  Geminius  Rufus  *  on  a  charge  of 
violated  majesty.  Rufus  appeared  .before  the 
senate.  His  defence  was  short,  but  delivered 
with  magnanimity.  '*  The  man,**  he  said, "  who 
stands  accused  of  being  an  enemy  to  the  prince, 
has  by  his  will  made  that  very  prince  equal  heir 
with  his  own  children."  Having  uttered  these 
words  ho  laid  the  will  on  the  table,  and  with- 
drew to  his  own  house.  A  qu»stor  followed  to 
acquaint  him  with  the  sentence  of  the  fathers. 
Rufus  no  sooner  saw  the  messenger,  than  he 
drew  his  sword,  and  plunging  it  in  his  breast, 
**  Behold,"  he  said,  "  how  a  man  of  honour  can 
die :  go,  and  report  what  you  have  seen  to  the 
senate.**  He  spoke,  and  breathed  his  last.  Prisca 
his  wife  was  involved  in  the,  prosecution.  She 
appeared  before  the  fathers,  determined  to  emu- 
late the  example  of  her  husband.  They  began 
to  interrogate  her:  in  that  instant  she  drew  a 
dagger,  which  she  had  concealed  under  her  robe, 
ahd  giving  herself  a  mortal  stab,  expired  on  the 
spot. 

21.  While  Sejanus,  to  gratify  his  vengeance, 
laid  waste  the  city  of  Rome,  Tiberius  looked  on 
with  calm  indifference.  The  destruction  of  men 
obnoxious  for  their  virtue,  gratified  his  natural 
<!ruelty ;  and  the  public  detestation,  be  was  sure, 
would  in  the  end  fall  on  the  minister.  The  sen- 
ate, ii  the  mean  time,  went  on  in  a  style  of 
abject  submission.  Flattery  was  well  nigh  ex- 
hausted {  but  the  members  of  that  assembly 
were  determined  to  rack  their  invention  for  new 
proofs  of  sordid  meanness.  They  lamented  that 
the  dignity  of  the  consulship  was  lessened  by 
the  shortness  of  its  duration,  and  therefore  voted 
that  Tiberius  and  his  colleague  should  continue  s 
in  office  for  the  space  of  five  years.  Sejanus 
was  now  at  the  pinnacle  of  his  wishes.  He  saw 
the  emperor  near  the  verge  of  life,  and,  sure  of 
enjoying  the  consular  authority  after  the  death 
of  his  master,  he  made  no  doubt  of  succeeding 
to  the  sovereign  power. 

22.  In  due  time  the  decree  for  extending  the 
consulship  to  a  longer  term  was  communicated 


1  The  &t«  of  ihia  eminent  man,  and  Prisca  his  wife,  is 
related  by  Dio,  lib.  68. 

2  Thli  decree  of  the  senate  la  mentioned  by  Dio,  lib. 
vUl. 


to  Tiberius.  Nothing  could  be  more  o 
his  intention.  He  was  willing  to  let 
by  his  acts  of  cruelty,  provoke  the  il 
the  people ;  but  to  prolong  his  powe 
part  of  his  plan.  He  expressed  his  i 
the  measure,  but  in  terms  of  gentle  re 
termined  neither  to  discover  his  hidden 
nor  to  irritate  the  pride  of  his  coIlea| 
^^rupt  refusal.  He  observed  to  the  sen 
their  late  decree  was  an  infringeme 
constitution.  It  had  been  the  wisdt 
fathers  to  declare,  that  the  consulship  ( 
of  neeessity,  last  an  entire  year.  1 
it  a  quinquennial  office,  they  would  wit 
men  of  eminence  the  reward  due  to  tt 
service,  and  the  provinces  would  b< 
of  able  governors.  It  was  for  the 
the  senate  to  consider,  not  what  wou' 
our  to  the  prince  and  his  dearly-belovec! 
but  what  would  be  most  conducive  to 
ness  and  good  order  of  the  empire, 
that  only,  was  the  object  which  he  a 
bad  nearest  to  their  hearts ;  and,  in  i 
with  that  great  object,  they  disregai 
honours."  He  despatched,  at  the  sa 
private  letter  to  Sejanus,  advising  h 
cate  his  office ;  and  to  induce  him  t 
own  example,  he  sent  a  letter  of  i 
Sejanus  felt  the  disappointment, 
however,  to  make  known  the  wound 
pride  had  suffered,  he  complied  with 
ror*s  directions,  and,  about  the  midd 
went  out  of  office,  soon  to  have  a  m< 
falL 

23.  On  the  seventh  of  the  ides  ol 
nelius  Sylla  and  Sexteidius  Catullinu 
ed  to  the  consulship.  They  ivere  a| 
three  months.  Tiberius  continued 
appearances,  still  mysterious,  close  a 
trable.  Sejanus,  on-  his  part,  wn^  ni 
anxiety.  He  saw  a  change  in  the  a 
the  emperor,  and,  for  that  reason,  w 
visit  CapresB.  In  the  solitude  of  th 
had  no  doubt  but  he  could  a^in  w 
into  favour,  or,  if  necessary,  he  could 
better  advantage,  pursue  the  road  of  I 
His  ostensible  reasons  for  desiring  to 
the  ill  health  of  Li  via,  who  requii 
of  air  I  and,  after  a  long  separatic 
earnest  wish  to  have  an  interview  wi 
eign.  Tiberius  was  not  to-  be  de 
returned  for  answer,  that  be  also  la 
a  sight  of  his  friend ;  but  the  sei 
state  required  that  so  able  a  ministi 
main  at  Rome.  He  intended  shortly 
capital,  and  should  there  embrace  £ 


3  During  the  time  of  the  republic,  the  < 
lasted  for  the  year.  The  emperors  chas 
In  order  to  gratify  the  ambitioa  of  their  fi 
appointed  a  new  succession  al  difi|«ren: 
year ;  but  the  names  of  such  consuls  do 
the  FUM  CoimUarM. 
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kif  IfCttifl  to  the  tcoate  he  had  tiia  art  to  blend 
Usts  of  dislike  with  merka  of  affectioii ;  and, 
tkoe^  stiil  eqnirocal,  he  g^ve  some  reason  to 
think*  that  he  was  weaning  himself  from  his 
isTovfile.  He  mentioned  him  slightly,  or  hinted 
wae  exception,  and  occasionally  passed  him  by 
IB  silence.  He  talked  of  himself  as  a  super- 
tnaflaff^  prince,  worn  out  with  infirmities,  and 
near  his  end.  In  his  next  letters  he  was  per- 
fectly recoTered,  and  on  the  point  of  setting  out 
for  Rome.  The  people  were  the  dupes  of  his 
fallacy*  while  he  remained  fixed  in  his  retreat, 
content  to  reign  in  solitary  grandeur. 

24.  Tiberius  thought  it  time  to  unmask  another 
battoiy  against  Sejanus.  He  had  invited  the 
young  Caligula  <  to  his  court,  and,  having  made 
hiiB  poC  OB  the  manly  gown,  he  desired  that  the 
senate  would  invest  him  with  the  dignities  of 
aigor  and  pontiff,  both  vacant  by  the  banishment 
of  his  brother  Nero.  Of  Claudius  <  (afterwards 
emperor)  he  took  no  notice.  That  prince  had 
never  been  adopted  into  the  Cs&sarean  family. 
He  lived  at  Rome  neglected  and  despised  by  the 
court  of  Tiberius.  Antonia,  his  mother,  used 
to  Of,  that  Nature  began  to  mould  him,  but  had 
not  faiT«K^<<  her  work.  Perception  and  memory 
were  faculties  which  he  did  not  want;  but 
jadgacnt  aad  elocution  were  withheld  from 
bi&  In  his  private  studies  he  made  consider- 
able acquisitions  in  literature ;  but  in  public  he 
last  his  recollection,  and  with  it  the  power  of 
tfctii^iiig  When  under  the  operation  of  fear, 
be  seei^cd  torpid  and  insensible;  and  sudden 
itu  eoB tinned  to  haunt  him  in  every  stage  of 
tifir,  and  even  on  the  throne.  No  wonder  that 
Tibenon  held  him  in  no  kind  of  estimation ;  but 
the  hoBPius  conferred  upon  Caligula,  he  knew, 
would  psrove  a  mortal  stab  to  the  ambition  of 
Sejanos.  Still,  however,  to  amuse  the  favourite 
with  delusive  hopes,  he  required  a  grant  from 
the  senate  of  two  more  pontificates,  one  for 
Scfonus,  stall  the  other  for  his  eldest  son.  By 
thb  ambiguous  -conduct  the  people  of  Rome 
were  held  in  suspense.  Whether  they  were  to 
expect  an  account  of  the  emperor's  death,  or  in 
a  short  tiae  to  see  him  in  the  city,  was  a  point 
not  to  be  ascertained.  Meanwhile,  the  senate, 
ever  prone  to  flattery,  passed  a  vote,  investing 
Sejanos  with  the  title  of  proconsul,  and  at  the 
same  tlaie  declaring  his  conduct  in  hii  magis- 
tncj  a  model  for  the  imitation  of  all  future 
consnlsL 

S5l  Scjanuf  began  to  fluctuate  between  hope 
and  fear;  Irat  the  senate  showing  still  the  same 
obeeqnaovf  behaviours  he  flattered  himself  that 


4  Sea  9oetonf«s,  in  Calif,  s.  10. 

(  SwtoBius  has  recorded  what  AntoDia,  tha  mother 

«f  Claatfna,  Sfeid  of  her  son.  Mater  Antonia  portenium 

dictitakai  ;  nte  abnlutum  a  TuUurg,  td 

ac  ti  quern  aoeordia  orgutrMt,  atul- 

Ckmdio.  Sueton.  in  Claud,  s.  & 


he  should  be  able  to  reach  the  summit  of  his 
ambition.  Religious  worship  continued  to  be 
offered  to  him.  It  is  said,  that  he  assisted  in 
person  at  the  Celebration  of  the  rites,  at  once  the 
god  and  the  priest  of  his  own  altar.  Tiberius 
knew^the  effect  of  superstition  on  the  public 
mind^  To  deprive  Sejanus  of  that  advantage, 
he  wrote  to  the  senate,  complaining,  that,  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  principles  of  religion  and 
to  common  sense,  the  worship  due  to  the  gods 
alone*  was  impiously  transferred  to  mortal 
man.  He  ordered  that  no  sufch  honours  should . 
be  paid  to. himself,  and,  by  consequence,  left 
Sejanus  exposed  to  the  contempt  and  derision  of 
the  people. 

26.  At  Rome  it  was  now  understood  that  the 
emperor  was  alienated  from  the  man,  who  had 
been  raised  to  such  a  height  of  power  and  gran- 
deur. Sejanus  began  to  open  his  eyes,  and  to 
see  af  length  a  reverse  of  fortune.  He  found 
that  he  had  been  the  bubble  of  a  politic  prince, 
who  ha4  been,  during  his  whole  life,  exercised 
in  the  arts  of  dissimulation,  and  was  grown  a 
perfect  master  in  the  arts  of  deceit  and  cruelty. 
The  young  Caligula  was,  in  appearance,  high  in 
favx>ur  with  his  grandfather,  and  the  hearts  of 
the  people  were  at  all  times  ready  to  espouse 
the  family  of  Germanicus.  The  disappointed 
minister  saw,  too  late,  the  want  of  resolution 
which  restrained  him,  during  his  consulship, 
when  the  whole  power  of  the  state  was  in  his 
own  hands.  In  the  arts  of  fraud  he  saw  that  he 
was  no  match  for  a  systematic  politician,  who 
planned  his  measures  in  the  gloom  of  solitude, 
and  never  let  his  counsels  transpire,  till  in  one 
and  the  same  instant  they  were  known  and  felt. 
Sejanus  resolved  to  retrieve  his  loss,  and  by  one 
vigorous  effort  to  decide  the  fate  of  empire.  He 
called  together  his  friends  and  followers;  he 
paid  court  to  such  as  seemed  disaffected :  he  hel<^ 
forth  rewards  and  promises,  and,  having  in- 
creased the  number  of  bis  partisans,  formed  a 
bold  conspiracy ,7  resolved  by  any  means  to  seize 
the  sovereign  power. 

27.  A  poweriful  league  was  formed  with  aston- 
ishing rapidity,  and  great  numbers  of  all  descrip- 
tions, senators,  as  well  as  military  men,  entered 
into  the  plot  Among  these  Satrius  Secundus 
was  the  confidential  friend  and  prime  agent  of 
the  minister.  We  have  seen  this  man  let  loose 
by  Sejanus  8  against  the  life  of  Cremutius  Cor- 


6  See  Dio,  book  Iviil. 

7  The  particulars  of  this  plot,  and  the  detection  of  it 
by  Aoionia  (for  whom  see  the  Genealogical  Table,  No. 
dZ^y  are  rel^«d  by  Josephus. 

8  Satrius  Secundus  was  tha  accuser  of  Cremutius 
Cordus.  AnnalSi  iv.  s.  34.  Seneca,  speaking  of  that 
transaction,  De  Consolatlone  ad  Marciam,  says,  Seja- 
nus, meaning  to  enrich  his  creatures,  gave  Cordus,  her 
father,  as  a  largtsa  to  Satrius  Secundus.  St^amu  patrem 
tuum  cUenti  «uo  Scdrio  Secundo  eongiarium  dedit.  See 
Annals,  book  vi.  a  47,  where  Satrius  is  mentioned  as  the 
informer  agalnfl  Sejanus. 
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dug,  and  now  we  are  fo  see  him,  with  the  arts^ 
in  which  he  had  been  trained,  employed  against 
his  master.     Whatever  was  his  motive,  whether 
fear,  or  views  of  interest,  or  ingratitude  (for  no 
principle  of  honour  can  be  imputed  to  him),  he 
resolved  to  betray  the  secret  to  Tiberius.     For 
this  purpose  he  addressed  himself  to  Antonia, 
the  daughter  of  Antony  the  triumvir,  the  widow 
of  Drusus,  and  the  mother  of  Germanicus.    The 
character  of  this  illustrious  woman  was  honoured 
^y  the  court,  and  revered  by  the  people.     She 
lost  her  husband  in  the  prime  of  life,  when  she 
had  still  the  attractions  of  youth  and  beauty ; 
and,  though  Augustus  proposed  to  her  several 
advantageous  matches,  she  remained  faithful  to 
her   first  vows,  and  declined  every  overture. 
Her  dignity  was  free  from  pride ;  she  had  virtue 
without  ostentation,  and  an  elevation  of  ipind 
without   the  ambition   and  haughty   spirit   of 
Agrippina  her  daughter-in-law.     She  saw  her 
grandchildren  cut  off  by  the  wicked   arts   of 
Sejanus,  and  in  silent  grief  lamented  the  down- 
fall of  her  family.    When  Nero  was  banished  to 
the  isle  of  Pontia,  and  Drusus  lay  confined  in  a 
dungeon,  she  took  Caligula  their  brother  under 
her  protection,  and  hoped  that  her  house  would 
prove  a  sanctuary  for  the  last  surviving  issue  of 
Germanicus.     Her  conduct  gave  no  umbrage  to 
Tiberius.     He    respected   her   character,  and, 
perhaps  for  that  reason,  was  inclined,,  at  last,  to 
show  some  favour  to  Caligula. 

Satrius,  the  conspirator,  had  no  avenues  of 
approach  to  Tiberius.  He  therefore  made  his 
advances  to  Antonia,  concluding  that,  by  a  stroke 
of  perfidy,  he  might  promote  his  interest  in  that 
quarter.  His  design  was  no  sooner  conceived 
thap  executed.  He  gained  access  to  Antonia, 
and  made  a  full  discovery  of  the  whole  con- 
spiracy. That  prudent  woman  heard  the  par- 
ticulars, and,  without  delay,  sent  despatches  to 
the  emperor  by  one  of  her  slaves,  whose  name 
was  Pallas  i^  the  same  who  afterwards  figured  in 
a  higher  character,  under  the  emperor  Claudius. 
28.  Tiberius  was  astonished, but  not  dismayed. 
The  danger  pressed ;  his  habitual  slowness  was 
out  of  season ;  the  time  called  for  vigour  and 
decisive  measuies.  He  sent  Macro  to  Rome^ 
with  a  special  commission  to  take  upon  him  the 
command  of  the  praetorian  guards.  He  added 
full  instructions  for  his  conduct  in  all  emergen- 
cies. If  he  found  that  Sejanus  and  his  party 
were  able  to  stir  up  an  insurrection,  he  desired 
that  Drusus  >  should  be  led  forth  from  his  con- 
finement, and  presented  to  the  people  as  their 


1  Josephus,  who  was  well  informed  in  every  thing 
that  related  to  Tiberius,  confirms  what  is  here  said. 
According  to  him,  Antonia  employed  Cenis,  who  was 
afterwards  the  favourite  mistress  of  Vespasian,  to  write 
the  letters  to  Tiberias ;  and  Pallas,  who  became  minister 
of  state  under  Claadius,  carried  the  despatches  to  the 
isleof  Capree. 

3  See  SuetoniuBi  in  Tib.  s.  66. 


leader.     The  son  of  Germanicus,  he  v 

would  triumph  over  ao  obscure  nativ 

sinii.   In  the  meantime,  Tiberius  was  ( 

to  be  prepared  for  all  possible  events. 

ed  the  fleet,  that  lay  at  Mlsenum,  to  a 

the  isle  of  Capres,  with  intent,  if  ai 

happened,  to  sail  to  some  distant  coa 

himself  at  the  head  of  such  of  the  legi 

remained  faithful  to  their  prince. 

obtain  the  quickest  intelligence,  he  o 

nals  s  to  be  disposed  along  the  sea-sh 

whole  way  from  Surrentum  to  Rome 

29.  The  consuls  at  this  time  were 

Regulus  and  Fulcinius  Trio,  both  a 

fill  the  office  from  ^e  middle  of  Au 

end  of  the  year.     Trio  had  rendei 

infamous  by  the  prosecution  of  Lib 

besides  known  to  be  the  tool  and 

Sejanus.  Regulus  was  of  a  different  i 

his  upright  conduct  deriving  great  a 

and,  at  that. time,  much  esteemed  b; 

The  praetorian  bands,  as  already  s 

under  the  influence  of  Sejanus.     V 

horts,  that  formed  the  eity-guard,  tl 

different.     Subject  to  the  control  oj 

was  then  praefect  of  Rome,  they  had 

tion  with  the  minuter.     Under  Pise 

Laco  was  their  commanding  officer ; 

tinguished  by  his  military  talents  ai 

integrity.     In  this  posture  of  affai 

arrived  from  Capreae.     He  entered  t 

private  manner,  after  the  close  of  da 

directly  to  Regulus  the  consul.     H< 

cated  the  emperor^  orders.    Laco  w 

the   meeting.'     They   eonsulted   to; 

settled  their  plan  of  operations  for  tl 

day.     Tiberius,,  in   this  interval  o 

took  his  station  on  the  sharp  point 

surveying  the  deep  that  rolled  benea 

an  anxious  eye  gazing  at  the  opposi 

the  earliest  intelligence. 

30.  The  fatal  day  arrived,  namely, 
before  the  calends  of  November.  1 
morning,  by  order  of  Regulus,  a 
spread,  that  letters  were  arrived  s 
which  the  emperor  signified  his  int( 
sociate  Sejanus  with  himself  in  the 
power.  The  senate  was  summone* 
the  temple  of  Apollo,  near  the  imp 
Sejanus  attended  without  delay, 
the  praetorians  followed  him.  Mai 
in  the  vestibule  of  the  temple.  H< 
the  minister  with  all  demonstrations 
respect,  and  taking  him  aside,  "  1 
prised,"  he  said,  "  that  you  have  n( 
the  prince  .•  it  is  his  pleasure  to  dec 
colleague  in  the  tribunitian  power ;  1 


3  Suetonius  in  Tib.  s.  6& 

4  The  particulars  of  the  fall  of  Sejanui 
duct  of  Macro,  the  principal  actor  in  that 
related  at  large  by  Dio,  lib.  Irifi. 
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tfait  a  matter  of  to  mnch  importuice  thould  bo 
commuiucated  Co  the  fathert  by  the  Toice  of  the 
consuls.  I  am  going  to  dollver  the  emperor's 
ordors."  Sejanos,  elate  with  joy,  and  flushed 
with  his  BOW  dignitj,  entered  the  tenate-house. 
Ifacio  followed  him.  As  »oon  as  the  consuls 
arrircd,  he  delivered  the  letter  from  Tiberias, 
sod  immediately  went  forth  to  the  prctorian 
guaida.  He  informed  them,  that,  by  order  of 
th«  prinee,  a  laige  donatire  was  to  be  distributed 
among  the  soldiers.  He  -added,  that,  by  a  hew 
commission,  he  himself  was  appointed  their 
commanding  oAcer,  and,  if  they  followed  him  to 
the  camp,  they  woald  there  receiye  the  pro- 
mised booaty.  The  lore  was  not  thrown  out  in 
vain:  the  pnetorian  guards  quitted  their  station. 
Laco,  who  stood  near  at  hand,  immediately 
smrottoded  the  senate-house  with  a  body  of 
the  city-cohorts. 

31.  The  letter  to  the  consuls  was  confused, 
embarrassed,  and  with  studied  art  drawn  into 
leng^,  in  order  to  keep  the  minds  of  the  fathers 
in  suspense,  while  Macro  gained  time  to  execute 
what  had  been  concerted.  Regulus  read  the 
letter  i^  it  began  with  general  observations,  ex- 
patiating at  large  on  the  state  of  the  empire :  a 
short  expression  glanced  at  Sejanus ;  new  matter 
followed;  and  then,  winding  round  with  art, 
tiints  were  thrown  out  against  the  minister,  in 
a  perplexed  style,  Tague,  and  ambiguous.  It 
went  on  in  the  same  obscure  manner,  inter- 
mixing things  wholly  unconnected,  but  at  each 
return  more  pointed  against  Sejanus,  till  at  last 
the  language  of  open  invective  left  no  room  for 
doubt.  The  fathers  were  covered  with  astonish- 
ment. The  change  of  men's  minds,  in  the 
Ticissitnde  of  human  affairs,  was  never  more 
remarkable.  Those,  who  a  little  time  before 
congratulated  Sejanus  on  his  new  dignities,  began 
to  shun  him  as  they  would  a  contagion.  The 
conclusion  of  the  letter  was  like  a  stroke  of 
thunder.  The  emperor  ordered  two  senators,* 
who  had  Joined  in  the  conspiracy,  to  be  put  to 
death,  and  Sejanus  to  be  thrown  into  prison. 
Be  signified,  at  the  same  time,  his  intention  to 
return  to  Rome,  and,  for  that  purpose,  desired 
that  one  of  the  consuls  should  be  sent  with  a 
military  guard  as  far  as  Capre«,  in  order  to  con- 
doet  an  infirm  old  man  in  safety  to  the  capital. 

3SI.  Sejanus  kept  his  seat  like  a  man  benumbed, 
senseless,  stupified  with  amazement.  His  friends 


S  The  letter  is  no  where  set  fbrth,  botthe  substance  Is 
repBttsd  bf  DIo.  Jtrreosl  says,  no  direct  chaife  was 
eahibhedafynstS^JBttss;  no  Acts  wen  staled;  nowlt- 
snsvas  wwre  produced.  A  pompous  letler  arrived  from 
Ckprew,  sod  that  was  snflcient: 

Sed  quo  cecidlt  sab  crimlae  1  quienam 
Selsiorl  quibos  Indiciisl  quo  teste  probavhY 
Nil  hor  m:  verbosa  et  grandls  epislola  venit 

ACapreis. 

Jcvxif  AX.,  SiaV  z.  ver.  09. 
€  The  names  of  these  two  senators  are  ho  where 


deserted  him  on  every  side.  He  remained  in 
confusion,  pale  and  trembling,  left  in  solitude, 
till  the  praetors  and  tribunes  of  the  people 
gathered  round  him.  Regulus  called  to  him, 
**  Rise,  Sejanus,  and  follow  me."  The '  ruined 
favourite  looked  like  a  statue  of  Despair.  He 
gazed,  but  understood  nothing}  he  remained 
torpid,  motionless,  as  if  he  had  lost  the  faculty 
of  hearing.  The  consul  raised  his  arm,  and,  in 
a  tone  of  menace,  repeated  his  words  no  less 
than  three  times.  Sejanus  rose  in  consternation. 
The  door  of  the  senate-house  was  thrown  open : 
Gnecinus  Laco  entered,  and  secured  Jiis  prisoner. 
Regulus  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  put  the 
question  to  the  assembly;  but,  contenting  him- 
self with  the  voice  of  a  single  senator,  ordered 
Sejanus  to  be  loaded  with  irons,  and  in  that 
condition,  at  the  head  of  a  nudkerous  body  of 
magistrates,  conducted  him  to  prison. 

33.  The  downfall  of  Sejanus  filled  the  city 
with  exultation.  The  populace,  who  worshipped 
him  in  the  hour  of  prosperity,  rejoiced  to  see  the 
sad  catastrophe  to  which  he  was  now  reduced. 
They  followed  in  crowds,  rending  the  air  with 
shouts,  and  pouring  forth  a  torrent  of  abuse  and 
scurrillous  language.  The  prisoner  endeavoured 
to  hide  his  face  .*  but  the  mob  delighted  to  see 
remorse  and  shame,  and  guilt  and  horror,  in 
every  feature  of  that  distracted  countenance. 
They  reviled  him  for  his  acts  of  cruelty ;  they 
laughed  at  his  wild  ambition ;  they  tore  down 
his  images,  and  dashed  his  statues  7  to  pieces. 
He  was  doomed  by  Tiberius  to  sufler  death  on 
that  very  day ;  but,  as  he  ha^  a  powerful  faction 
in  the  senate,  it  was  not  thought  advisable,  for 
the  ^lere  formality  of  a  regular  condemnation, 
to  hazard  a  debate.  Private  orders  were  given 
to  Mncro  to  despatch  him  without  delay;  but 
the  consul,  se^ng  the  dispositions  of  the  people, 
and  the  calm  neutrality  of  the  praetorian  guards, 
judged  it  best  to  re-assemble  the  fathers.  They 
met  in  the  temple  of  Concord.  With  one  voice 
Sejanus  was  condemned  to  die,  and  the  sentence 
was  executed  without  delay.  He  was  strangled 
in  the  prison.  His  body  was  dragged  to  the 
Gemoniae,  and,  after  every  species  of  insult  from 
the  populace,  at  the  end  of  three  days  was  thrown 
into  the  Tiber.s  Such  was  the  tragic  end  of 
that  ambitious  favourite.  He  fell  a  terrible 
example  to  all,  who,  in  any  age  or  country,  may 


7  The  behaviour  of  the  populace  Is  well  described  by 
Juvenal : 

Deicendimt  status,  restemqoe  sequuntnr. 
Ipsss  deinde  reus  bigarum  impacts  securis 
Cmiit,  et  immeritis  franguniur  crura  caballls. 
Jam  stridunt  Ignes ;  jam  fbllibus  atque  camlnis 
Ardet  adoratura  popnlo  caput,  et  erepat  iogens 
^Janos;  deinde  ex  fiicle  to«o  orbe  aecunda 
Fhmt  urceoli,  pelves,  eartago,  patellsB. 

SaL  X.  ver.  S8l 

8  Seneca  differs  from  this  account.  He  saysy  Sejanus 
was  torn  In  pieces  by  the  populace,  and  nothUigrsaiall 
ed  for  the  executtoner  to  throw  into  the  river. 
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hereafter  endeavour  by  their  vices  to  rise  above 
their  fellow-citizens. 

34.  The  execration,  with  which  the  popnlace 
treated  the  ruined  minister,  was  perhaps  nothing 
more  than  the  variable  humour  of  a  giddy  mul- 
titude.i  In  the  zenith  of  bis  power  Sejaniis 
met  with  obsequious  servility  from  all  t>rdera  of 
men ;  and,  had  he  contipued  to  flourish  in  pros- 
perity, there  is  too  much  reason  to  infer,  from 
the  temper  of  the  times,  that  the  same  debase- 
ment of  the  human  character  would  have  con- 
tinued. The  senate  followed  the  example  of  the 
people.  They  passed  a  decree,  by  which  "it 
was  declared  unlawful  to  wear  moilrning  apparel 
for  the  deceased  minister  <  his  name  was  ordered 
to  be  erased  out  of  the  calendar,  and  all  public 
registers ;  the  statue  of  Liberty  was  to  be  erected 
in  the  forum :  a  day  of  public  rejoicing  was 
{appointed,  and  the  anniversary  of  his  execution 
was  to  be  celebrated  with  solemn  games  and 
public  spectacles,  to  be  exhibited  by  the, sacer- 
dotal college  and  the  sodality  of  Augustan 
priests.*'  The  fathers  went  still  farther :  that 
the  state  might  never  again  be  deemed  a  prey 
for  the  enterprising  genius  of  every  worthless 
upstart,  it  was  declared,  "  that,  for  the  future, 
no  Roman  citizen  should  be  invested  with  extra- 
vagant honours,  and  that  public  oaths  should 
never  be  sworn  upon  any  name  but  that  of  the 
emperor." 

36.  It  is  fatally  too  true,  that,  when  the  public 
mind  has  been  debased  by  shame  and  servitude, 
the  genuine  tone  of  liberty,  and  the  firmness  of 
an  independent  spirit,  are  not  easily  recovered. 
That  very  senate,  which,  in  the  late  decree,  had 
shown  some  signs  of  life,  was,  notwithstanding, 
dead  to  all  sense  of  public  virtue.  Adulation 
and  time-serving  flattery  were  grown  inveterate. 
New  honouft  s  were  to  be  invented  for  a  prince, 
who  deserted  his  post,  and  left  the  seat  of  empire, 
to  hide  himself  from  the  world,  the  lord  of  a 
barren  island,  the  shadow  of  an  emperor.  It 
was,  however,  decreed,  that  he  should  be  styled 
*<  the  father  of  his  country,  and  that  his  birth- 
day should  be  celebrated  with  equestrian  games, 
and  other  demonstrations  of  joy."  Macro  and 
Gnecinus  Laco  were  considered  as  men-,  who  de- 
served to  stand  high  in  the  estimation  of  the 
emperor.  Flattery  therefore  was  to  prepare 
her  incense  for  those  exalted  characters.     Be- 


1  Juvenal  has  described  the  humours  of  the  mob: 
they  saw  Sejanus  ruined,  and  they  hated  him.  If  fortune 
had  favoured  his  cause,  they  would  have  been  ready  to 
hail  their  new  emperor  with  acclamations  of  joy. 

■  Sed  quid 

Turba  Remi  1  sequitur  fortunam,  ut  semper,  et  odit 
Damnalos :  Idem  populus,  si  Nurscia  Tusco 
Fkvisset,  si  oppressa  foret  secura  senectus 
Principis,  hac  ipsa  Sajanura  diceret  hora 
Augustum.  Sat.  z.  ver.  72. 

S  Dio  gives  an  account  of  the  honours  voted  on  this 

gCCMlon. 


sides  a  large  sum  of  money,  to  be  pa 
reward  for  their  services  out  of  the 
treasury,  the  ensigns  of  prstorian  dign 
granted  to  Macro,  and  the  quastorian 
Laco.  The  former  was  also  eomplimen 
a  seat  in  the  theatre  among  the  sena 
the  honour  of  wearing  a  robe  bordei 
purple,  at  the  celebration  of  the  votiv* 
In  this  manner,  after  the  downfall  of 
ourite,  two  new  ones  were  to  mount  tl 
But,  from  the  late  event,  those  oflS 
learned  a  lesson  of  prudence  :  they  de< 
honours  so  lavishly  bestowed  upon  the 

36.  Meanwhile,  Tiberius  was  appris 
that  passed  at  Rome.  From  the  jut 
nenoe  of  a  sharp-pointed  rock  he  had 
signals  along  the  coast,  and  special  m 
had  been  sent  to  give  him  the  earliest 
tion.  Rome,  in  the  meantime,  was  a 
tumult  and  wild  commotion.  The 
guards  beheld  with  a  jealous  eye  the  p 
given  to  the  city  cohorts.  Enraged  tc 
no  confidence  was  reposed  in  thems( 
whole  corps  rushed,  with  licentious 
the  city,  and  there  bore  down  all  bef 
committing  depredations  in  every  qu 
levelling  houses  to  the  ground.  The 
were  no  less  inflamed  against  the  ere 
Sejanus^  They  seized  on  all  who  hai 
struments  of  his  cruelty,  and,  exc< 
summary  justice  of  an  enraged  multitu 
their  thirst  of  blood.  Tiberius  wn 
magistrates,  in  the  strongest  terms, 
them  to  quell  all  insurrections,  and  i 
public  peace.  The  fate  of  Sejanus 
with  emotions  of  joy  too  strong  to  be  i 
but  in  all  other  matters  nothing  couli 
the  secret  workings  of  that  involved  t 
spirit.  He  was  never  at  any  time  mor 
dark,  and  imintelligible.  He  refused 
deputies  sent  by  the  senate ;  he  r( 
honours  which  had  been  decreed  to 
even  Memmius  Regulus,  the  consu 
served  him  so  faithfully,  was  not  adrr 
presence :  hating  the  commerce  of  ir 
retired,  with  a  sullen  spirit,  to  c 
mansions,  called  the  Villa  of  Jupiter, 
continued  ruminating  in  solitude  i 
months. 

37.  The  deputies  of  the  senate  i 
Rome,  but  with  no  pleasing  accoui 
expedition.  The  behaviour  of  the  p 
mystery,  which  no  man  could  expl 
fathers,  however,  concluded,  that  to 
vengeance  of  the  emperor,  more  woi 
on  their  hands.  The  friends,  relatio 
lowers  of  Sejanus,  were  ordered  in 
His  uncle,  Junius  Blssus,  was  put 


3  The  twelve  villas,  which  Tiberius  oc 
isle  of  Capre»i  have  been  already  mantio 

s.  or. 
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ne  ^uig*  •gftioat  him  cannot  now  be  stated : 
iKit  be  WIS  a  man  of  eminence,  who  to  consmn- 
BOte  military  talents  united  great  political  wis- 
doa;  in  the  eyes  of  Tiberius,  that  was  a  Buffi- 
deat  crime.  The  eldest  son  of  Sejanus,  though 
loo  yoong  to  be  engaged  in  his  father's  plot,  was 
also  doomed  a  sacrifice.  Apicata,^  who,  a»  al- 
ready mentioned,  had  been  repudiated  by  Seja- 
Bot,  was  not  condemned  by  the  senate ;  but  the 
•%ht  of  her  son's  body,  thrown  into  the  common 
danel,  made  life  a  load  no  longer  to  be  endur- 
ed. She  drew  up  a  memorial,  containing  a  full< 
detail  of  the  wicked,  arts,  with  which'  her  hus- 
bsad  sad  the  younger  Livia  brought*  Drusus, 
the  cnperar*s  son,  to  an  untimely  death.  Hav- 
ing finiihed  her.  account  of  that  black  trans* 
sctioB,  she  sent  it  by  a  trusty  messenger  to 
the  isle  of  Caprese,  and  put  a  period  to  her 
days. 

3&  Tiberius  was  still  in  his  villa,  sequestered 
Cross  the  eyes  of  mankind ;  but  tl^detection 
af  that  horrible   murder. roused  him  from  his 
lethargy.     He  had  till  then  believed  that  Driisus 
4isd  of  a  disorder  oocasioned  by  his  own  intem- 
perance :  but  being  at  length  acquainted  with 
that  scene  of  villany,  he  sent  despatches  to  the 
leaate,  demanding  vengeance  on  all  who  were 
say  way  concerned  in  the  mnrder  of  his  son. 
Eademvs,  the  physician,'  and  Lygdus,  the  eunuch, 
were  pot  to  the  rack,  and  with  their  dying  breath 
csnfessed  all  the  particulars  of  that  horrible 
tn^y.    I«ivia,  the  widow  of  Druaus,  was  taken 
iaio  custody.     According  to  some  historians,  Ti- 
berias gave  her  up  to  her  mother,  Antonia  ;*  and 
that  good  woman,  who  thought  it  of  the  essence 
of  viitne,  tbat  guilt  of  so  black  a  dye  should 
aot  remain  unpunished,  left  her  to  die  by  famine. 
But  this  account  do^s  not  seem  worthy  of  credit, 
bk  the  caee  of  a  murdered  son,  why  should  Ti- 
hcfins,  a  man  by  nature  harsh  and  vindictive, 
hesitate  to  execute  the  stroke  of  justice  on  a 
wooBB  of  no  abandoned  a  character  ?  It  is  cer- 
tain that  he  passed  several  days  in  close  inquiry 
into  all  the  circumstances  of  that  transaction ; 
and  when  the  fact  was  proved  beyond  the  pos- 
sihiUty  of  n  doubt  i  when  the  emperor  saw  his 
own  iminedi»te  issne,  the  only  one  of  his  family 
for  whom  he  retained  a  spark  of  affection,  snatch- 
ed away  by  the  treachery  of  an  unnatural  mo- 
ther $  can  it  iM  supposed  that  he  felt  any  com- 
passBOB  lor  the  person,  who  imbrued  her  hands 
in  the  hlood  of  her  husband,  and  was,  besides, 
the  sister  of  Germanicus  ? 

39.  Livia,  the  vile  accomplice  of  Sejanus,  was 
hroegkt  to  eoadSgn  punishment ;  and,  after  duly 
wesg^dag  the  testimony  of  writers  who  lived 
the  time,  it  may  be  assumed  as  an  histori- 


4  Ss^uno  had  repndlsted  his  wife  some  time  before. 
8w  baok  Iv.  a.  3 ;  and  see  tbidtrnj  s.  11. 

5  For  SodoiBae  and  Lfgdos,  see  book  It.  s.  11. 

i  Olo  TtHaHmm  Iha  hex.   For  Antonia,  see  this  Supple* 
a  t7;  and  ass  the  Geneatogical  Table,  No.  32. 


cal  fact,  that  she  suffered  by  the  order  of  Tibe- 
rius. The  man,  who  in  the  isle  of  Rhodes  gave 
strong  indications  of  his  innate  cruelty,  and,  at 
that  early  period,  was  called,  by  his  rhetorical 
preceptor,  **  a  composition  of.  mud  t  mixed  with 
blood ;"  who  became,  in  time,  So  hardened  by 
repeated  murders,  as  to  set  no  kind  of  value  on 
the  lives  of  th^-most  upright  citizens ;  was  not 
likely  to  feel  the  smallest  touch  of  compunction, 
when  revenge  was  prompted  to  strike  the  blow, 
which  justice  warranted.  It  is  well  known, 
that,  in  talking  of  the  lot  of  Priam,  he  gave  it  as 
his  opinion,  that  the  Asiatic  prince  did  not  know 
how  to  form  a  true  estimate  of  human  felicity. 
Priam's  happiness,  he  said,  consisted  in  the  rare 
event  of  having  b  survived  all  his  race.  Tibe- 
rius was  living  fast  to  enjoy  that  portion  of 
worldly  bliss.  Drusus,  the  son  of  Germanicus, 
languished  in  a  dungeon,  condemned  never  again 
to  see  the  light  of  ^  the  sun  :  and  if  Caligula  was 
to  be  spared,  it  was  for  the  reason  given  by  Ti- 
berius himself,  who  used  to  say,  "  I  suffer  that 
soil  of  Germanicus  to  live,  that  he  may  be,  in 
time,  a  publie  calamity,  and  the  fatal  author  of 
his  own  destruction.*  'In  him  I  nourish  a  ser- 
pent for  the  people  of  Rome,  and  another  Phae- 
ton for  the  world  at  large." 

40.  Tt  will  not  be  unfit  to  mention,  in  this 
place,  a  few  instances  of  that  savage  cruelty, 
which  the  tyrant  practised  in  his  lone  retreat ; 
ahd  which,  though  well  authenticated,  cannot 
now  be  referred  to  any  particular  year.  The 
place  of  ezecution,^  where  so  many  unhappy 
wretches  died  in  misery,  is  still  shown  amidst 
the  rocks  of  Caprese.  It  stood  on  a  jutting  em- 
inence ;  and  from  that  fatal  spot  all  who  incur- 
red his  displeasure  were,  after  enduring  the  most 
exquisite  torments,  thrown  headlong  into  the 
sea,  where  a  crew  of  mariners  waited  to  receive 
them,  with  orders,  that  no  spark  of  life  might 
remain  unextinguished,  to  break  their  limbs, 
and  crush  their  mangled  bodies. 

Besides  a  number  of  his  old  friends  and  con- 
fidential intimates,  whom  he  retained  near  his 
person,  he  drew  from  Rome  no  less  than  twen- 
ty "  of  the  most  eminent  citizens,  to  be  his  chief 


7  The  name  of  the  perceplor  was  Theodoras  of  Oada- 
ra.   Suetonius,  in  Tib.  s.  67. 

8  The  man  who,  amidst  the  misfortunes  of  his  iamilx, 
wanted  the  natural  touchy  might  reason  in  this  manner ; 
but  Priam  thought  otherwise.  It  was  said  of  him,  that 
all  he  gained  hf  a  long  life, was,  that  he  wept  oftener 
than  his  son  Troilus.  The  lentiment  of  Tiberias  is 
reported  by  Suetonius,  in  Tib.  s.  62. 

9  Suetonius,  in  Calig.  s.  11. 

10  Suetonius,  in  Tib.  a.  62. 

11  Machiarel  has  not  been  able  to  devise  a  plan  of 
more  profound  and  barbarous  policy.  By  coniulUng 
their  opinion,  he  made  them  believe  that  his  friendship 
was  sincere,  because  it  was  Interest;  hy  keeping  nesr 
his  person,  he  cut  them  off  at  his  will  and  pleasure ;  and 
by  seuing  them  at  variance  among  themselves,  he  made 
them  the  ainhors  of  their  own  destruction.  See  Sueto 
nius,  in  Tib.  a  55. 
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•dviien  und  to  foim  his  cablMt  council.  Of 
these  chosen  favourites,  if  we  except  two  or 
three  at  most,  the  whole  number  was,  for  dif- 
ferent seasons,  put  to  death.  Sejanus  was  the 
most  distinguished  victims  a  man  taken  into 
favour,  at  first  perhaps  with  personal  re^d  and 
motives  of  real  friendship  ^  hut,  as  there  is  now 
room  to  think,  continued  in  office  for  political 
reasons.  By  raising  this  man  to  the  summit  of 
power,  and  styling  him  his  associate  in  the  ad- 
ministration, Tiberius  probably  meant  to  throw 
the  odium  of  his  worst  and  most  oppressive  deeds 
on  the  favourite  minister  t  with  his  assistance, 
perhaps,  he  thought  that  the  hated  house  of  Ger- 
manicus  would  be  more  easily  crushed,  and,  in 
consequence  of  that  measure,  that  the  succession 
to  the  imperial  dignity  might.be  secured  for  the 
surviyiog  issue  of  bis  son  Drusus.  That  point 
accomplished,  a  politic  and  designing  prince,  like 
Tiberius,  would  not  be  at  a  loss  how  to  discard, 
or  even  ruin,  the  minister  who  had  conducted 
his  perpicious  measures  to  the  end  desired.  It 
is  highly  probable,  that,  when  he  conferred  the 
highest  honours  on  Sejanus,  be  had  e^en  then 
planned  his  destruction.  While  he  raised  the 
superstructure,  he  'v^ ss  secretly  employed  in  sap- 
ping the  foundation.  Such  was  the  genius  of 
Tiberius  i  by  nature  subtle,  dark,  designing,  and 
always  mysterious,  he  had  exercised  his  talents 
in  the  school  of  politics,  and  became  by  constant 
practice,  the  great  master  of  craft  and  dissimu- 
lation. What  he  could  do  by  an  act  of  power, 
he  chose  rather  to  accomplish  by  the  crooked 
means  of  deceit  and  stratagem.  There  never 
occurred  a  juncture,  bi  which  he  was  not  able  to 
overwhelm  Sejanus,  by  bacely  signifying  his  will 
and  pleasure.  An  obsequious  senate  was  ready 
either  to  pay  homage  to  the  favourite,  -or  at  a 
blow  to  despatch  the  man,  whom  they  beheld 
with  envy  and  secret  detestation.  The  charge 
against  Sejanas  was  no  sooner  opened,  than  the 
fathers,  without  further  inquiry,  pronounced  his 
final  doom.  The  event  showed  the  nature  of 
that  assembly. 

41.  In  all  cases  of  importance,  when  either 
a  real  delinquent  was  to  be  brought  to  justice,  or 
an  eminent  citizen  was  to  suffer  for  his  talents 
and  his  virtue,  we  have  seen  that  Tiberius  af- 
fected still  to  preserve  the  forms  of  a  regular 
constitution,  and  to  consider  the  senate  as  the 
supreme  court  of  judicature.  From  the  decision 
of  the  fathers  he  hoped  to  borrow  some  degree 
of  sanction,  to  colour  the  violence  of  his  own 
proceedings.  This  policy,  however,  was  confined 
to  persons  of  high  consideration  iu  the  state. 
In  his  solitary  island  he  committed  petty  mur- 
ders without  remorse,  or  ceremony.  He  had 
ordered  a  person,  whom  be  suspected  as  an  ac- 
complice in  the  destruction  of  his  son  Drusus, 
to  attend  his  presence  in  the  isle  of  Capreae  i  and 
It  happened  that  he  invited,  at  the  same  time,  a 
friend  from  Rhodes,  on  a  visit  of  pleasure.  The 
friend  arrived  first,  and  no  sooner  set  his  foot 


on  the  shore  than  he  was  selied  by  thi 
and  as  a  delinquent  hurried  away,  and  { 
rack. 

Tiberius  i  heard  of  the  miitake,but  was 
wise  moved,  than  to  say,  with  calm  cc 
"  Since  you  have  begun  with  him^you  n 
your  work,  and  put  the  man  out  of  fc 
Upon  another  occasion,  when  a  fun 
passing  by,  a  penon  of  some  pleasant] 
the  corpse,  «  Go,  and  inform  Augustus 
legacies  which  he  left  to  the  commo 
have  not  as  yet  been  paid.**  Tiberix 
the  unfortunate  wit  to  be  brought  be 
and,  after  paying  him  what  was  compi 
his  share,  sent  him  to  immediate  execi 
ing  at  the  same  time,  **  Go^  and  tell  J 
that  you  have  received  your  legacy." 
passed  without  some  new  proof  of  t1 
malignity,  which  he  pampered  in  sol 
converted,  at  length,  into  a  rooted  hatn 
kind.  1^  most  common  occurrence 
his  passions,  and  discovered  the  ranc 
heart.  In  a  few  days  after  he  arrived 
as  he  was  walking  in  a  sequestered  | 
island,  a  fisherman,  eager  to  mark  his 
the  emperor,  made  his  way  over  rugi 
and  pointed  rocks,  to  present  a  barb* 
common  size.  Alarmed  by  this  intni 
privacy,  Tiberius  ordered  the  man's 
well  rubbed  with  his  own  barbel.  1 
ished  fisherman,  as  soon  as  he  recover 
fright,  congratulated  himself,  that  1 
brought  with  him  a  large  crab,  whi 
taken  on  the  coast  Tiberius  called  f< 
and  with  the  claws,  and  edge  of  th< 
and  mangled  the  poor  fellow's  featt 
made  his  countenance  a  woeful  spect 
These,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  i 
particulars,  and  may  be  thought  unwo 
historian^B  pen  ;  but  when  they  serve 
strokes  of  character,  and  lay  open  t 
temper  of  the  man,  even  such  materi 
allowed  to  merit  our  attention.  Thi 
disposition  of  Tiberius,  and  the  unrc] 
elty,  with  which  he  took  away  the  1 
most  illustrious  citizens,  have  been  s 
riety  of  tragic  issues,  and,  perhaps,  wi 
in  a  convpicuouis  light  by  those  smalli 
which  the  diligence  of  other  writers  hi 
and  which>  for  that  reason,  deserve  to 
corded.  Death  was  considered  by  Tit 
end  of  human  sorrow,  and,  conseque 
slightest  punishment  that  b«  could  infl 
ever  the  unhappy  prisoner  wished 
lay  down  at  once  his  load  of  afllicti 
lief  was  sore  to  be  denied :  he  was  co 
groan  in  misery.  It  happened  thai 
the  name  of  Carvilius,4  finding  hima 


1  Suetonius,  la  Tib.  s.  61. 

2  Th0  story  Is  told  by  Sufltonlnsi,  in  Tib 

3  Suetonius,  s.  60. 

4  Suetonias,  s.  61. 
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af  Mse  fMl  or  pretended  ctimt,  "put  a  period  to 
kit  dtys.  Being  infonned  of  the  fact,  Tiberius 
oelaimed,  •*  That  man  has  escaped  from  me." 
Upon  another  occasion,  he  thought  fit  to  make  sll 
Us  prisoners  pass  in  reriew  before  bim.^  One  of 
tkem,  harassed  out  with  pain,  petitioned  for  a 
fpcedj  execution.  **  No,"  said  Tiberius, « I  have 
Dot  jet  made  up  mj  quarrel  with  yon." 

4X  To  give  a  minute  and  exact  account  of 
•Jl  Us  cruelties,  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  under- 
taking {  and  jret,  nothing  that  aflbrds  an  insight 
iato  tbc  character  of  a  deliberate  and  systematic 
tjnot,  csn  with  propriety  be  omitted.  His 
bsad  of  sstxologers,  and  the  Greek  philosophers, 
whom  he  retuned  at  his  court,  did  not  meet 
with  nore  kindness  and  humanity,  than  the  un- 
happy wretches,  whom  he  tortured  in  prison, 
and  threw  from  rocks  and  precipices  into  the 
•ei.  He  entered  into  conyersation  with  Zeno,s 
a  ttsn  celebrated  for  his  acquisitions  in  litera- 
ture, and  in  all  the  various  branches  of  science. 
The  philosopher  was  curious  in  his  choice  of 
woids,  and  spoke  with  a  degree  of  elegance,  that 
bordered  on  too  much  refinement.  Surprised  at 
OM  of  his  expressions,  Tiberius  asked  him,  which 
«f  the  Greek  dialects  supplied  him  with  such 
nice  and  difficult  phraseology  ?  Zeno  told  him, 
the  DoKic,  which  it  see9i8,  was  the  language  in 
aie  at  the  isle  of  Rhodes.  Tiberius  was  enraged 
at  the  answer :  he  conceived  it  to  be  a  sarcastic 
ailnsion  to  the  time  of  his  residence  in  that 
island,  and,  in  his  rage,  banished  the  philosopher 
to  the  isle  of  CInaria. 

Seleuctts,*  the  grammarian,  was  also  invited 
to  enjoy  the  sweets  of  meditation  in  the  solitary 
retreats  of  Capreae.  He  found  that  the  emperor 
cuae  to  his  evening  repast,  well  provided  with 
shftract  questions,  which  he  had  gleaned  from 
his  Boming  studies.  In  order  to  be  prepared 
^  all  difficulties,  the  philosopher  made  it  his 
hastacss  to  learn,  from  the  attendants  of  the 
cnpcror,  what  authors  their  master  chose  for 
his  amusement  in  the  course  of  the  day.  In 
coDseqnence  of  this  intelligence,  no  question 
came  upon  him  by  surprise.  Tiberius  beard  of 
the  ttratagem,  and  was  fired  with  indignation. 
He  thou^t  it  an  attempt  to  pry  into  his  actions 
with  inquisitive  eyes.  The  philosopher,  now 
considered  as  a  spy,  received  orders  to  appear  no 
more  at  court,  and,  in  a  short  time  afterwards, 
was  put  to  death. 

Historiaas  relate  another  transaction,  which 
by  a  diAecenee  of  opinion  among  themselves 
they  have  rendered  somewhat  doubtful:  but 
iiace  they  have  transmitted  it  as  a  problem  to 
exercise  the  judgment  of  posterity,  it  may,  with 
propriety,  be  inserted  in  this  place,  and  left  to 
try  its  fortuae  with  the  reader.  A  man,  whose 
Bsoe  is  not  mentioned,  but,  as  it  seems,  an 


S 
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architect  by  profession^  was  employed  by  Tihe« 
rius,  to  repair  an  arch,  that  was  tottering  to  its 
fall.  He  succeeded  in  the  work,  to  the  surprise 
of  all  who  heheld  it ;  and,  after  receiving  a  re* 
ward  for  his  skill  and  ingenuity,  was,  by  the 
Jealous  malignity  of  the  emperor,  sent  into  ban*^ 
ishment.  Addicted  to  the  mechanic  arts,  and 
food  of  useful  inventions,  this  man  found  the 
method  of  manufacturing  glass  ^  to  a  degree  of 
perfection  unknown  before.  Having  prepared 
his  materials,  and  made  a  vase  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful composition,  he  went  to  present  it  to  Tibe- 
rius in  the  isle  of  Capren,  little  doubting  but 
that^  for  so  fine  a  piece  of  workmanship,  he 
should  obtain  his  pardon.  Tiberius  had  a  circle 
of  his  courtiers  round  him.  The  transparent 
vessel  excited  the  admiratidn  of  all.  The  artist 
received  it  from  the  hands  of  the  emperor,  and, 
to  show  the  wonders  of  his  skill,  dashed  it  on 
the  ground.  The  company  was  alarmed,  but  in 
a  short  time,  stood  astonished  to  see,  that,  instead 
of  flying  into  fragments,  it  was  only  bent  and 
flattened  in  the  part  that  struck  against  the 
gronnd.  Their  surprise  was  still  more  Increased, 
when  they  saw  the  ingenious  mechanic  take  out 
his  hammer,  and  restore  the  glass  to  its  original 
form,  as  if  it  had  the  flexibility  of  a  malleable 
metal.  Tiberius  desired  to  know,  whether  he 
had  communicated  the  secret  of  his  art  to  any 
other  person ;  and,  being  assured,  that  no  one 
knew  it,  he  ordered  him  to  be  hurried  away 
to  instant  execution,  giving  for  his  reason, 
that  a  manufacture,  which  could  transmute  or- 
dinary ingredients  into  so  fine  a  form,  would 
lessen  the  value  of  brass,  and  gold,  and  silver, 
and  ought,  for  that  reason,  to  be  abolished  for 
ever. 

43.  Such  were  the  repeated  acts  of  fell  and 
savage  cruelty  which  Tiberius  hoped  to  hide  in 
the  solitude  of  Capreae.  Rome,  in  the  mean  time, 
was  a  scene  of  slaughter,  where  superior  talents, 
virtue,  truth,  and  innocence,  perished  by  the 


7  This  account  of  malleable  glass,  and  the  &te  of  the 
manufacturer,  are  told  bj  Dio,  lib.  \vi\.  Pliny  reUtes 
ihe  same  storj,  but  seems  to  doubt  the  truth  of  it.  Lib. 
xxxtI.  s.  96.  Petrottfais,  whoee  romance  called  SAvraf^ 
CON,  is  a  disguised  and  pleasant  satire  on  the  private  lift 
of  CUudiua  and  Nero,  has  put  the  history  of  this  tranaac- 
tion  into  the  mouth  of  TVtfiui/a'an,  a  ridiculous  charac- 
ter who  seems  to  be  introduced  to  enliven  the  narrative, 
and  divert  the  reader  hy  his  blundera  *'  Do  not,'*  saja 
Trimalclon,  "ukeme  for  an  loKoaAMOs;  I  know  the 
origin  of  the  Corinthian  metal.  At  the  sacking  of  Troj, 
Hannibal,  that  aly  freebooter,  hating  gathered  Into  a 
heap  all  the  gold  and  ailver  statues,  with  the  brwtxe  and 
other  rarities,  caused  them  to  be  melted  down  into  one 
enormous  masa,  which  was  alierwarda  shivered  to  fng- 
ments,  and  by  the  artists  9|nvened  into  dishes,  plates, 
and  statues.  That  is  your  Corinthian  metal ;  neither 
this,  nor  that ;  but  a  mixture  of  all.''  After  this  pleas- 
antry we  have  the  anecdote  of  Tiberius  and  the  glass 
manuftcturer,  which,  whether  true  or  ftlse,  is  told  with 
an  air  of  ridicule,  and,  consequently,  brought  into  dis- 
repute. 
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itroke  of  Iftwleti  power.  The  charge  of  vio- 
lated  majesty  was  the  signal  of  destruction, 
and  a  letter  from  Caprese  was  a  warrant  for  exe- 
cution. The  senate  obeyed  the  mandate ;  no  rule 
of  law  prevailed;  justice  ^as  trampled  under 
foot;  reason  and  humanity  were  never  heard; 
and  all  who  did  not  despatch  themselves,  were 
sure  to  perish  by  the  judgment  of  a  corrupt  tri- 
bunal. The  islands  were  crowded  with  illus*- 
trious  exiles,  and  the  Tiber  was  discoloured  with 
blood.  After  the  death  of  Sejanus,  the  fury  of 
the  emperor  rose  to  the  highest  pitch,  and  at 
Rome  the  people  followed  his  example.  No- 
thing could  appease  the  spirit  which  bad  been 
roused  against  all,  who  stood  in  any  degree  con- 
nected with  the  unhappy  favourite.  Men  of 
the  first  distinction,  senators  as  well  as  Roman 


knights,  were  seized  by  the  tyiant^s  on 
hurried  to  a  dungeon,  and  others  detail 
custody  of  the  magistrates.  None  esc 
«eptsuch  as  stooped  to  the  infamous  tr 
forming  against  others.  Numbers, 
been  formerly  under  prosecution,  an 
hour  of  danger,  were  protected  by  Sejj 
now  cited  to  appear,  apd  executed 
mercy.  Neither  ntnk,  nor  sex,  not 
safe.  Several,  to  avoid  a  sentence  ol 
nation,  and  save  their  fortunes  for  thei 
died  by  their  own  hands.  Some  had  tl 
to  set  their  enemies  at  defiance,  an( 
coming  magnanimity  stood  forth  to  a 
innocence,  determined,  since  their  fat 
avoidable,  to  preserve,  to  the  last,  t 
of  a  fair  and  upright  character. 


THE 


ANNALS   OF  TACITtJS. 


TL  Iv  the  course  of  tbese  prosecutions,  no 
las  tbaa  four  mnd  forty  speeches  were  made  be- 
fore the  senate  ;  some  of  them  dictated  by  fear, 
and  othen  by  servile  adulation,  the  epidemic 
▼ice  of  the  times.  Amidst  the  general  wreck, 
a  scBttor'  of  distinguished  eminence,  and  supe- 
rior dignity  of  mind,  finding  himself  doomed  to 
dcstnictlon,  called  a  meeting  of  his  friends,  and 
spoke  to  the  following  effect  **  There  was  a 
time,  when  no  human  prudence  could  foresee, 
that  the  friendship,  which  subsisted  between  Se- 
jiou  tnd  me,  would  either  prove  a  reproach  to 
kirn,  or  a  calamity  to  myself.  A  reverse  of  for- 
tane  has  changed  the  scene.  And  yet,  even  at 
this  day,  the  great  person  who  chose  Sejanus 
bt  his  colleague,  and  even  for  his  son-in-law, 
ddcs  Dot  condemn  his  own  partiality.  Numbers 
there  were,  who  courted  the  minister  in  his  me- 
nliaa  splendour,  but  in  the  moment  of  his  de* 
cUae  turned  against  him,  with  treachery  and 
bate  ingratitude.  The  first  was  their  servility  s 
the  last  was  their  crime.  Which  of  the  two 
«TiIs  is  the  worst,  to  suffer,  on  the  one  hand,  for 
t  faithful  attachment,  or,  on  the  other,  to  blacken 
tte  character  of  the  man  whom  we  have  loved, 
I  ihaO  not  decide.  The  dilemma  is  dreadful. 
For  myself,  I  will  not  poorly  wait  to  feel  either 
the  cmelty  or  the  compassion  of  any  man.  While 
I  yet  am  free,  while  I  enjoy  the  congratulations 
of  Biy  own  conscience,  I  will  act  as  becomes  a 
■aa,  and  outstrip  the  malice  of  my  enemies. 
To  yon,  my  friends,  this  is  my  last  request :  Pur- 
ine me  not  with  tears  and  vain  regret :  consider 
death  as  an  eecape  from  the  miseries  of  life ;  and 
add  my  name  to  those  heroic  spirits,  who  chose 
to  die  with  glory,  rather  than  survive  to  see  the 
rain  of  their  country." 

vn.  After  this  discoune,  he  passed  a  consid- 
erable part  of  the  day  in  calm  serenity,  recelv- 
mg  the  visits  of  his  friends,  and  taking  leave  of 
snch  as  chose  to  depart.     With  a  large  circle 


I  Th«  SiqiplMiiem  being  brooghl  to  the  poim  where 
k  eoaaccu  with  the  original,  Tacltos  goes  on  fit>in  this 
place  lo  the  end  of  the  book.  The  reader  will  obeerre, 
ibai  be  skipped  al  the  cad  of  sectton  ▼.  The  iatermedl- 
■le  sectioae  are  narked  with  figorea  inatead  of  the  Ro> 
eneral  lecura  It  Is  to  be  rsgretsed,  that  the 
of  iho  peraoQ,  who  speaks  in  the  present  section 
vKh  such  dignlqr  of  sentimeDt,  cannot  be  traced  in  any 
kiitDrita  of  that  age.  The  character  of  the  man  sub- 
^mM,  and  will  always  claim  respect  It  Is  true,  that  this 
txcalltsaaaaadesiroyed  tUmself;  but  solcide,atthat  time, 
was  thi  oaly  lellaf  Ikem  cruelty  and  oppreeekm.  See 
vhat  Tactai  aajs  oa  this  sohisct.  Annals,  vl.  a  90. 


round  him,  while  all  eyes  beheld  with  admiration 
the  undaunted  courage,  which  appeared  in  his 
countenance,  and  gave  reason  to  hope  that  his 
end  was  not  so  near,  he  fell  upon  the  point  of 
his  sword,  which  he  had  concealed  under  his 
mantle.  Tiberius  waged  no  war  against  his 
memory.  To  Blaesus,  when  that  officer  could 
no  longer  speak  for  himself,  he  behaved  with 
inveterate  rancour;  but  this  upright  citizen 
was  allowed  to  sleep  in  peace. 

VIII.  Publitts  ViteUiusS  and  Pomponius  Se- 
cundus  were  soon  after  cited  to  appear  before  the 
senate.  VitelUus  had  been  entrusted  with  the 
care  of  the  public  treasury,  and  the  military 
chest  He  was  charged  with  a  design  to  spx- 
render  both  for  the  service  of  the  conspirators 
with  intent  to  overturn  the  Qovemment.  The 
allegation  against  Pomponius  was,  his  intimacy 
with  J£liu3  Gallus,  who  immediately  after  the 
execution  of  Sejanus,  fled  to  the  gardens  of  the 
accused,  deeming  that  place  his  safest  sanctuary. 
This  charge  was  supported  by  Confidlus,  a  man 
of  praetorian  rank.  In  this  distress,  those  two 
eminent  men  had  no  resource  but  the  maignanim- 
ity  of  their  brothers,  who  generously  stood  forth 
and  gave  security  for  their  appearance.  Vitel- 
Uus, harassed  out  by  various  delays,  and  at 
length  weary  of  alternate  hopes  and  fears,  call- 
ed for  a  pen-knife,  as  if  going  to  write,  and 
opened  his  veins,  but  with  so  slight  a  wound, 
that  he  continued  to  linger  for  some  time  longer. 
He  died  of  a  broken  he^t  Pomponius,  who 
was  distinguished  no  less  by  his  genius,  than  by 
the  gaiety  and  elegance  of  his  manners,  sop- 
ported  himself  in  adversity  with  undaunted  spirit, 
and  survived  Tiberius. 

IX.  The  fury  of  the  populace  began  to  sub- 
side, the  blood  already  spilt  having  well  nigh  ap- 
peased their  indignation.  The  fathers,  however, 
did  not  relent  Two  children  of  Sejanus,  a  son 
and  a  daughter,  still  survived  the  massacre  of 


2  P.  VitelUus  was  the  iaithfal  companion  of  Oer- 
manlcus,  in  Germany  and  Asia.  He  afterwards  prose. 
cuted  PIso  Ibr  the  murder  of  his  frlond ;  Annals,  iii.  a 
10  and  13.  Suetonius  relates,  that  he  was  seised  among 
the  accomplices  of  Sejanus ;  and  being  delivered  to  the 
custody  of  his  brother,  he  opened  his  veins,  but,  by  the 
persaask>n  of  his  IHends,  soflbred  the  wound  to  be 
bound  op.  He  died  soon  after  of  a  broken  heart. 
Soeton.  In  VitelUo,  a  3.  Be  was  uncle  to  Viiellhis  the 
emperor.  See  Vellehis  Paterculus,  lib.  iL  FOmponioe 
Secundus  was  of  consular  rank.  Quintillan  praises 
his  dramatic  genhis.  See  the  Dialogue  concerning 
I  Oratory,  a  13^noCe. 
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their  family.  They  were  both  ieized  by  order 
of  the  senate,  and  dragged  to  prison.  The  son 
was  grown  up  to  years  of  discretion ;  but  the 
daughter,  as  yet  a  tender  infant,  was  insensible 
of  her  sad  condition.  She  was  hurried  through 
the  streets,  asking  in  a  tone  of  siinplicity, "  What 
fault  she  had  committed  ?  Whither  they  were  lead- 
ing he^  ?  Tell  her  her  offence,  and  she  would  be 
guilty  of  the  like  no  more  t  they  might  chastise 
her,  and  she  would  promise  to  be  good."  A 
Tirgini  sentenced  tot  cajj^ital  punishment  was,  at 
that  time,  a  thing  unheard  of  at  Rome:  but  we 
are  told  by  writers  of  good  authority,  that,  to 
satisfy  the  forms  of  law,  a  detestable  u'tifice 
was  employed.  The  executioner  deflowered 
ber  first,  and  strangled  her  afterwards.  Her 
brother  suffered  at  the  same  time.  Their  bodies 
were  thrown  into  the  QemrmUt,  or  the  com- 
mon chamel,  where  the  vilest  malefactors  were 
exposed. 

X.  About  this  time  a  report  was  spread  through 
Greece  and  Asia,  that  Drusus,  the  son  of  German- 
ieus,  had  been  seen  in  the  islands  called  the 
Cyclades,  and  afterwards  on  the  continent.  A 
young  man,  it  seems,  about  the  age  of  Drusus, 
assumed  the  name  of  that  unfortunate  prince. 
The  emperor's  freedmen  encouraged  the  impos- 
tor, intending  to  favour  him  at  first,  and  betray 
him  in  the  end.  A  name  so  celebrated  as  that 
of  Drusus  drew  together  a  large  conflux  of  the 
common  people.  The  genius  of  the  Greeks,  fond 
of  novelty,'  and  at  all  times  Addicted  to  the  mar- 
vellous, helped  to  propagate  the  story.  The 
prince,  they  said,  ho^  escaped  from  his  confine- 
ment, and  was  then  on  his  way  to  head  the  ar- 
mies of  Asia,  formerly  commanded  by  his  father. 
With  that  force  he  intended  to  make  himself 
master  of  Egypt,  or  of  Syria.  Such  was  the 
tale  dressed  up  by  the  lively  genius  of  the 
Greeks.  What  they  invented,  they  were  wil- 
ling to  believe.  The  hero  of  this  romance  had 
his  train  of  followers,  and  the  wishes  of  the 
multitude  favoured  his  cause.     The  impostor, 


I  The  original  calls  ft  the  triumviral  punishment,  be- 
cause (as  appears  in  the  Digest  i.  tit.  it  s.  30)  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  triamrir  to  see  execution  done  on  such  as 
were  condemned  to  die.  The  men  who  felt  no  compa»' 
•ion  far  an  innocent  child,  thought  it  right  to  be  scrupu- 
lous about  forms  in  order  to  commtt  a  legal  murder. 
Suetonius  relates  the  fact  as  stated  by  Tacitus.  In 
Tib.  a.  6L 


flushed  with  success,  began  to  anti 
future  grandeur. 

Meanwhile,  Poppseus  Sabinus,  the  p 
governor  of  Macedonia  and  Greece,  b 
at  that  time  in  the  former  province,  i 
account  of  this  wild  attempt  He  r 
crush  the  adventurer  without  delay,  a 
ingly  having  passed  the  two  bays  of  1 
Thermes,  he  crossed  over  to  Eubcea 
in  the  £gean  sea.  From  that  place 
Pineum,  on  the  coast  of  Athens,  and 
Corinth  and  the  adjoining  isthmus, 
embarked  on  the  opposite  sea,  and 
course  to  Nicopolis,  a  Roman  colony 
was  informed  that  the  impostor,  wh 
gated  by  persons  of  skill  and  judgm 
ed  himself  the  son  of  Marcus  Silai 
this  discovery,  the  number  of  his  adl 
ing  off,  he  went  on  board  a  vessel,  i 
as  he  himself  gave  out,  to  pass  ovei 
Sabinus  sent  this  account  to  Tiberius, 
ended  here :  of  its  origin,  progress,  c 
nothing  further  has  reached  our  knc 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year,  t 
siens  broke  out  between  the  two  coi 
animosities,  which  had  been  festeri 
time,  were  now  gathered  to  a  head 
by  nature  restless,  bold,  and  turbulc 
been  formerly  exercised  in  the  pn 
bar,s  and  thence  more  ready  to  pro 
ties.  He  charged  his  colleague  wi 
lenity  towards  the  accomplices  of  S 
gulus  was  a  man  of  moderation  ;  if 
modest ;  if  provoked,  neither  stupi 
ling  to  resent  an  injury.  Not  \ 
refuting  his  adversary,  be  threaten 
him,  as  an  accomplice  in  the  lat 
The  fathers  interposed  their  good  c 
promise  a  quarrel,  which  was  lik< 
the  ruin  of  both ;  but  the  ill  wil! 
two  consuls  was  not  to  be  appeased 
tinned  at  variance,  provoking  an4 
each  other  during  the  rest  of  the  ; 


3  Dio  says  that  the  impostor  was  \ 
a  prisoner  to  Tiberius.    But  Dio   is 
too  credulous,  or  too  much    pleased 
invention. 

3  Trio  has  been  mentioned,  Annali 
practised  informer,  a  man  of  dangeroui 
infamous  ciiaracter.    CeUbre  inter  ace 
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L  Cwnut  Domitius  >  and  Camillus  Scriboni- 
aecMded  to  the  consulship  [A.  U.  C.  786. 
A.  0.  as.]  Thej  had  not  been  long  in  ofllce, 
whea  Tiberias  crossed  the  narrow  sea  that 
£ndcs  the  isle  of  Caprec  from  Surrentum,  and 
niUag  along  the  coast  of  Campania,  made  his 
tppmch  towards  Rome,  in  doubt  whether  to 
enter  the  citjs  or,  perhaps,  because  he  had 
^etenniBed  otherwise,  choosing  to  raise  expec* 
tttioBs,  which  he  never  meant  4o  gratif jr.  He 
vest  on  sbose  at  Tarious  places  i  visited  bis  gar- 
deii  <a  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  and,  at  length, 
kaviag  amused  the  people  with  false  appearances, 
veil  back  to  hide  himself,  his  vices,  and  sens- 
■ihtisi,  amidst  the  rocks  of  Capreae.  In  that 
Fhce  be  gave  a  loose  to  his  inordinate  appetites, 
t  tjFxiat  even  in  his  pleasures.  With  the  pride 
*f  tsstciB  despotism,  he  seized  the  young  men 
«f  ingenuous  bistb,  and  forced  them  to  yield  to 
kii  brutal  gratifications.  Elegance  of  shape  and 
^nsty  of  fieatnre  were  not  his  only  incentives. 
The  blush  of  modesty  served  as  a  provocative ; 
and  to  stain  the  hoiiour  of  respectable  families, 
pve  a  aest  to  has  enjoyments.  New  modes  of 
^nsaality  were  invented,  and  new  terms  for 
■cudUotts  refinements  in  la^ivious  pleasure. 
^^n«  for  the  i&rst  time,  were  introduced  into 
the  Eoman  language  the  words  SsuaeiiS  and 


1  Pwwfcfaia,  eonmonly  called  Domithis  jSnobartms,  is 
^  panoa  vhoai  we  have  seen  married  to  Agripplna, 
ibe  deneblaj'  of  Oenmenir«s  Annals,  book  iv.  a  75. 
See  the  Geaeeloglcal  Table,  No.  98.  Suetoohis  draws 
his  chancier  ia  the  Uackeal  colours ;  and  adds,  that  he 
^*a*  SD  seariUe  of  his  own  depravity,  as  to  saji  when  he 
waa  told  ef  Nero's  hlrth,  **  Nodiii^;  can  spring  from 
A^rippiaa  and  oayeelf  but  a  tnonaier  of  vice,  and  a 
nwiterhoBaakiad.*'  Whea  Tiberius  died,  he  was 
coodaed  hi  prison,  charged,  aoaonf  other  crimes,  with 
aa  iaceanams  coamierce  with  Lepida,  his  sister.  He 
eas  aa«ad  by  the  change  of  the  times,  and  not  long  after 
'W  cC  a  diopoy  at  the  town  of  Pjnrg*.  Suetonius  in 
j^  a  S  and  g.  The  other  consul,  Camlllus  Scribo- 
*^BH^  lathe  same  who  ten  years  after,  in  the  reign  of 
OhaAes,  was  praclaimed  emperor  by  the  legions  in 
Ihhaaiia,  and  in  a  6w  daya  murdered  by  the  soldiers. 

<  SeMoohis  explains  the  word  SFmTaiJi,  and  adds 
ibat  there  were  cells  in  woods  and  groves,  Aimished 
vlih  laseivloas  ptctnres  and  staines,  whence  the  word 
dUWtf.  InTVKadai 


SnitTMJMi  two  words  of  the  vilest  import,  sig* 
nifying  at  once  the  place  of  clandestine  vice,  and 
the  unnatural  experiments  of  infamous  prostitu* 
tion.  Slaves  were  employed  to  provide  objects 
of  desire,  with  full  commission  to  allure  the 
venal  witii  presents,  and  to  conquer  the  reluctant 
by  threats  and  violence.  If  friends  interposed 
in  the  defence  of  youth  and  innocence,if  a  parent 
attempted  to  protect  his  child,  rufSan  force  was 
fizercised.  Compulsion  and  captivity  followed. 
Like  slaves  by  conquest,  all  were  at  the  mercy 
of  a  detestable  crew,  whose  business  it  was  to 
pander  for  the  passions  of  their  master. 

11.  At  Rome,  in  the  mean  time,  the  guilt  of 
the  yoiuger  Li  via,*  as  if  she  had  not  been  suf- 
ficiently punished,  was  resumed  with  warmth 
and  violence.  The  senate  thundered  forth  de- 
crees against  her  memory,  and  her  very  statues. 
The  property  of  Sejanus  was  ordered  to  be  re- 
moved from  the  public  treasury ,4  to  the  coffers 
of -the  prince ;  as  if,  in  either  place,  it  would 
not  have  been  equally  at  his  disposal.  The 
Scipios,  the  Silani,  and  the  Cassii  were  the 
authors  of  this  alteration.  They  proposed  the 
measure,  and  enforced  it  with  their  best  ability, 
but  with  little  variance  either  in  the  language, 
or  the  argument. 

Togonius  Gallus  had  the  ill-timed  ambition 
to  mix  his  name,  however  obscure  and  insignifi- 
cant, with  men  of  the  highest  rank.  He  made 
himself  ridiculous:  and  malignity,  for  that 
reason,  was  willing  to  listen  to  him.  He  pro- 
posed that  out  of  a  number  of  senators,  chosen 
by  the  prince,  twenty  should  be  drawn  by  lot, 
to  serve  under  arms,  as  a  guard  to  Tiberius 
whenever  he  should  choose  to  honour  the  senate 
with  his  presence.  This  extravagant  motion 
sprung  from  the  folly  of  a  man,  who  was  weak 
epough  to  believe  8  that  the  emperor  was  in 

8  This  is  Livia,  who  conspired  with  Sejanus  against 
the  life  of  Drusua  her  husband ;  and  suffered  Ibr  that 
crime  in  the  manner  already  mentioned.  See  book  v.  In 
the  Supplement,  s.  3S. 

4  It  will  not  be  amiss  to  repeat,  that  JBhroriitm  was 
the  public  treasury,  and  Fiscus  the  private  treasury  of 
the  prince. 

6  Suetonius,  In  Tfb.  a  66. 
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etrnest,  when  he  detiied,  bj  letter,  that  one  of 
the  eootuli  shouM  be  sent  to  guard  him  on  hit 
waj  from  Capres  to  Rome.  Tiberius,  according 
to  his  custom,  mingling  a  rein  of  irony  with 
serious  business,  thanked  the  fathers  for  this 
mark  of  their  care.  He  desired  to  know» "  who 
were  to  be  elected  into  the  body-guard,  and  who 
rejected  ?  Was  it  to  be  an  offlce  for  life,  or  by 
rotation  ?  Were  they  to  be  draughted  from  the 
younger  part  of  the  senate,  or  to  consist  of  such 
as  had  passed  through  the  gradations  of  the 
magistracy  P  Must  they  be  actually  magistrates, 
or  men  in  a  private  station  ?  And  again,  when 
the  senators,  sword  in  band,^  were  drawn  up 
rank  and  file  in  the  porch  of  the  senate-house, 
what  kind  of  scene  would  that  motley  appear- 
ance present  to  the  people  P  A  life,  which  must 
be  thus  defended,  was  not  worth  his  care."  In 
this  strain  of  raillery  he  replied  to  Togonius, 
adding  nothing  harsh,  and  not  a  word  of  serious 
tendency  to  oyermle  the  motion. 

III.  Junius  Gallio  a  was  not  let  off  on  the 
same  easy  terms.  He  had  given  his  opinion  that 
the  soldiers  of  the  pmtorian  band,  having  served 
the  requisite  time,  should  enjoy  the  privilege  of 
sitting  on  the  fourteen  rows  a  of  the  theatre,  ap- 
propriated to  the  Roman  knights.  Against  the 
mover  of  this  innovation,  Tiberius  launched  out 
with  vehemence,  and,  though  absent,  with  all  the 
ardour  of  a  personal  expostulation.  He  asked, 
<•  what  business  has  Gallio  to  interfere  with  the 
military  line  ?    Why  intermeddle  with  those, 


1  If  Tiberias  had  serloaily  Intended  to  enter  the 
sen&tC'houf^  he  was  a  beUer  politician  than  to  be  the 
dope  of  a  plan  propoaed  bj  Togonius  Oallus.  None 
were  admitted  into  the  senate  but  the  Others,  and  those 
to  whom  they  occasionally  gave  audience,  or  who  were 
cited  to  their  bar.  K  Tiberias  was  in  fear  of  the  sena- 
tors, he  knew  better  than  to  pat  arms  in  their  hands. 
He  would  have  desired  to  ent^r  that  assembly  with  a 
picked  number  of  the  pnetorian  guards^i 

2  Junius  Oalllo  was  the  brother  of  Seneca.  See  An- 
ttaU,  zv.  s.  73. 

3  Roscius  Otho,  tribune  of  the  people,  was  the  author 
of  a  law,  caUed  Lta  RoteiOf  A.V.  C.  686;  by  which 
fourteen  rows  In  the  theatre,  next  to  the  patrician 
order,  were  assigned  to  the  Roman  knights,  with  an 
express  provision,  that  no  freedman,  nor  even  the  son 
of  a  freedmen,  should  t)e  admitted  into  the  equestrian 
order.  Horace  describes  a  man,  who  was  grown  sud- 
denly rich,  taking  his  seat  in  Uiose  rows  of  the  theatre. 
In  contempt  of  Oiho  and  his  low. 

Sediilbaeqne  magnus  in  primis  eques, 

Othone  contempco,  sedet.  Epod.  Iv. 
In  the  time  of  Augustus  this  law  was  (ailing  into  disuse ; 
but  the  subsequent  emperors,  in  order  to  give  a  distin- 
gniihed  preference  to  the  freedmen  whom  they  enriched, 
revived  the  Lax  Rosoia  in  all  Its  force.  Hence  Juvenal 
•ajs,  Let  the  man  who- is  not  worth  the  sum  by  law 
reqahred,  rise  from  the  equestrian  cushion,  and  make 
room  for  pimps  and  the  sons  of  pimps. 

—  Exeat,  Inquit, 
81  pudor  est,  et  de  pulvino  surgat  equestri, 
Cujtts  res  leg!  non  suAclt,  et  sedeant  hie 
Lenonum  poerl  quocumque  In  fomlce  naU. 

Sat  UL  ver.  163. 


whose  duty  it  is  to  receive  their  orders, 
reward  of  their  service,  from  the  empen 
A  new  plan  of  policy,  unknown  to  the 
of  Augustus,  has  been  broached  by  the 
genius  of  this  able  statesman  !  Perhap; 
the  project  of  a  man,  bred  in  the  school 
nus,  with  a  view  to  kindle  the  flame  of 
and,  under  colour  of  dispensing  military 
to  seduce  the  affections  of  the  army,  to 
of  discipline  and  all  good  or^er."  Such 
wages  earned  by  flattery.  Gallio  intend< 
his  court,  and,  for  his  attempt,  was  exp 
senate,  and  banished  out  of  Italy.  Hi 
to  Lesbos ;  but  it  being  suggested,  tba 
charming  scenes  of  that  delightful  isla 
was  intended  as  a  punishment,  woul 
fact,  a  pleasing  recompense^  he  was 
back  to  Rome,  and  ordered  into  close 
ment  in  the  house  of  a  civil  magistrate 

In  the  letter  which  directed  this  pr< 
Tiberius  marked  out  Sextius  Paconianui 
torian  rank,  as  another  victim.  The  fa 
ceived,  with  pleasure,  the  condemnation 
whom  they  knew  to  be  of  a  bold  and  i 
spirit,  willing  to  embark  in  any  scbem 
quity,  and  infamous  for  the  pemicioas 
worming  himself  into  the  secrets  of  othe 
Seja^us  began  to  meditate  the  destr 
Caligula,  he  chose  this  man  for  his  coi 
agent  That  dark  conspiracy  being 
open,  every  breast  w$is  fired  with  ind 
and  if  the  miscreant  had  not  prevented 
by  offering  to  make  important  discov 
senate  was  ready  to  adjudge  him  to  insti 

IV;  The  person,  against  whom  he 
was  the  well-known  Latinius  Latiai 
accuser  and  the  accused  were  objects 
execration :  and  the  spectacle,  which 
presented,  diffused  a  universal  satisfac 
tiaris,^  the  reader  will  remember,  was 
instrument  in  the  ruin  of  Sabinus.     0: 
eral  actors  in  that  foul  transaction,  hi 
first  that  paid  the  forfeit  of  his  crimes 
course  of  this  day's  debate,  Hateriui 
attacked  the  consuls   of  the   preced 
«  After  mutual  accusations,  why  did 
remain  silent  ?  Fear,  and  their  own  co 
have  made  them  compromise  all  matti 
pute.    They  are  joined  in  bonds  of  th 
union.     But  the  senate  heard  their  o 
cusations,  and  ought  now  to,  institute 
inquiry."     Regulus  replied,  that  in  d 
was  his  intention  to  bring  the  businet 
but  he  waited  for  the  presence  of  the 
Trio  observed,  that  their  hostilities 
thing  more  than  the  jealousy  that  efte 
between  colleagues  in  oflSce;  but  s 
disputes  ought  not  to  be  revived, 
not  satisfy  Agrippa.     He   ttiU  pen 
Sanguinius  Maximus,  of  consular  rai 


4  See  book  v.  a.  71. 
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illay  fhc  fiennent.  He  entnated  tbe  fathers  to 
kc  caatioQs  how  they  multiplied  the  cares  o^  the 
enperor.  To  be  ingenioiis  in  framing  new  com- 
piaiats,  was  not  their  province.  They  might 
idj  OB  tbe  wisdom  of  Tiberius,  comprehensive 
tt  they  knew  it  to  be,  and  equal  to  -the  task  of 
rcDMdyiog  every  evil.  In  consequence  of  this 
wnrilbting  speech,  Regulus  remained  in  full 
Mcurity,  and  the  ruin  of  TrioS  was  deferred  to 
t  farther  day.  As  to  Hatcrius  Agrippa,  the 
TioWnce  of  his  conduct  made  him  more  than 
ever  aa  object  of  the  public  hatred.  Too  indo- 
leat  for  a  life  of  business,  he  passed  his  days  in 
ilecp,  tad  his  nights  in  riot  and  debaucher}'. 
His  vices  made  him  an  enervated  sluggard,  and, 
at  the  Mine  time,  screened  him  from  the  cruelty 
of  a  jeaknis  and  unforgiving  tyrant.  And  yet 
thii  mao,  amidst  the  joys  of  wine,  and  in  the 
hvlelH  lap,  had  the  malevolence  to  plan  the 
pan  of  tbe  most  illustrious  citizens. 

V.  Mcssalimu  Cotta,  the  ready  author  of  the 
■ost  laagvioary  measures,  was  the  next  person 
acmed.  This  prosecution  called  forth  a  multi- 
tode  of  enemies.  All  were  eager  to  have  their 
fill  blow  at  a  man  long  known  and  detested. 
Tbe  chaige  against  him  was,  that,  to  fix  on 
Ctitti  Cesar  *  the  imputation  of  unnatural  vices, 
be  bad  called  the  young  prince  by  the  female 
aane  of  Caia,  and,  at  a  banquet  given  by  the 
pealifis,  in  honour  of  the  birth-day  of  Livia,  he 
called  that  feast  a?  funeral  entertainment.  It 
vas  farther  alleged,  that,  in 'a  law-suit  with 
Manias  Lepidus,  and  Lucius  Amintius,  he  com- 
Rhiaed  of  the  weight  and  influence  of  his  ad- 
rcnaries,  bat  said  at  the  same  time,  **  Let  them 
boast  of  their  interest  with  tbe  senate ;  my  little 
friend  Tiberias  will  outweigh  them  all."  In 
•apport  of  this  charge,  the  first  men  in  Rome 
vcre  willing  witnesses.  Cotta  knew  how  to 
baffle  hb  enemies.  He  removed  tbe  cause  by 
appeal  to  the  emperor.  Tiberius,  in  a  letter  to 
the  senate,  made  the  apology  of  Cotta:  he  stated 
tbe  friendship  which  had  long  subsisted  between 
lhen^  and  the  obligations,  by  which  he  himself 
was  bound.  He  concluded  with  a  request,  that 
voids  casnally  spoken,  and  sallies  of  vivacity  in 
tbe  moments  of  convivial  mirth,  might  not  be 
converted  into  crimes. 


5  For  the  end  of  Fakinhis  Trio,  see  this  book,  s.  38. 

S  Cubs  Cmamt^  more  known  tj  the  name  of  Caligula. 
Br«Ur'sednioa  has  C.  Cdttorcm,  and  some  have  Caium 
Ccurcm.  The  last  reading  is  adopted  in  this  translation. 
Cali^la  was  eaiUr  of  incest  with  his  f  ister,  Drusilla, 
vfailA  be  wae  under  age.    Suetonius,  tn  Call^.  s.  24. 

7  Tbe  original  aajs,  tuirtmiialem  eananif  liecause  the 
Pief  of  the  Bopoana  fir  the  loaa  of  a  friend  lasted  nine 
^ya*  and  then  coocloded  with  a  solemn  feast  in  honour 
of  tbe  dead.  Cott»*i  meaning  was,  that  celebrating  the 
binbday  of  an  old  woman  ready  to  sink  into  her  grave, 
«M  aoihlng  diflbreu  from  a  novem-Ualj  or  moumlng- 
(taival.  In  the  fragments  of  Cyrus,  there  is  a  fine  verse, 
kapcwing  that  when  an  old  woman  laughs,  death  grins 
a  0amlf  ■Bile,  ilnua  cum  ridtlt  tnotii  deliciaa/aeit. 


VI.  The  letter,  sent  by  Tiberias  on  this  occa* 
sion,  is  too  remarkable  to  be  here  omitted.  His 
words  were  as  follows  t  **  What  to  write,>  con- 
script fathers ;  in  what  terms  to' express  myself, 
or  what  to  refrain  from  writing,  is  a  matter  of 
such  perplexity,  that  if  I  know  how  to  decide, 
may  the  just  gods,  and  the  goddesses  of  ven- 
geance, doom  me  to  die  in  pangs,  worse  than 
those  under  which  I  linger  every  day.''  We 
have  here  the  features  of  the  inward  man.  His 
crimes  retaliated  upon  him  with  the  keenest 
retribution }  so  true  is  the  saying  of  the  great 
philosopher,'  the  oracle  of  ancient  wisdom,  that 
if  the  minds  of  tyrants  were  laid  open  to  our 
view,  we  should  see  them  gashed  and  mangled 
with  the  whips  and  stings  of  horror  and  remorse. 
By  blows  and  stripes  the  flesh  is  made  to  quiver, 
and,  in  like  mannf»r,  cruelty  and  inordinate  pas- 
sions, malice  and  evil  deeds,  become  internal 
executioners,  and  with  unceasing  torture,  goad 
and  lacerate  the  heart  Of  this  truth  Tiberius 
is  a  melancholy  instance.  Neither  the  imperial 
dignity,  nor  the  gloom  of  solitude,  nor  the  rocks 
of  Capreae,  could  shield  him  from  himself.  He 
lived  on  the  rack  of  guilt,  and  his  wounded 
spirit  groaned  in  agony. 

VII.  Caecilianus,  the  senator,  had  taken  an 
active  part  in  the  prosecution  of  Messalinus 
Cotta.  '  For  that  offence  Tiberius  left  him  to 
the  discretion  of  the  fathers,  who  thought  fit 
to  inflict  the  pains  and  penalties,  which  they 
had  pronounced  against  Aruseius  and  Sanguinius, 
the  two  Informers  against  Lucius  Arruntius. 
Tbe  decision  was  honourable  to  Cotta}  a  man, 
it  is  true,  of  illustrious  birth,  but  beggsred  by 
his  vices,  and  for  the  profligacy  of  his  manners 
universally  abhorred.  Tbe  redress,  which  he 
now  obtained,  placed  him  on  a  level  with  the 
unblemished  excellence  that  distinguished  the 
character  of  Arruntius. 

Quintus  Servseus  and  Minutius  Thermus 
were,  in  the  next  place,  both  arraigned.  The 
former  was  of  pretorian  nqik,  and  had  been  the 
companion  of  Germanicus  in  all  his  expeditions ; 
the  latter  was  a  Roman  knight,  who  had  enjoyed 
the  friendship  of  Sejanus,  but  with  reserve  and 
moderation.  Their  misfortunes  excited  compas- 
sion. Tiberius  declared  against  them  both.  He 
called  them  the  principal  agents  in  that  dark 
conspiracy,  and,  for  proof  of  the  fact,  desired 


8  Suetonius  has  the  same  letter  in  the  very  words  hero 
reported.  In  Tib.  a.  ST. 

9  Socrates,  here  properly  called  the  Oracle  of  Ancient 
Wisdom,  says,  in  Plato's  Republic,  "  A  tyrant  is  the 
worst  of  slavea  Were  his  heart  and  inward  seniiments 
laid  open  to  our  view,  we  should  see  him  stretched  on 
the  torture  of  the  mind,  distracted  by  his  fears,  and 
goaded  by  the  pangs  of  guilt"  Tacitus  had  his  eye  on 
this  passage.  Possessed  of  the  supreme  power,  Tiberius 
ItTes  in  misery.  His  grief  is  heard  from  the  solitude, 
and  the  rocks  of  CaprMo.  His  case  was  like  that  of 
(Edipus,  as  described  by  Statius,  in  a  fine  picturesque 

I  line :  Sava  diet  animij  gceUrumjue  in  pecUtre  dim. 
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that  CestiuB,  a  member  of  the  senate,  would 
give  in  evidence  what  he  had  written  to  the 
emperor.     Cestius  became  their  acciuer. 

Among  the  calamities  of  that  black  period, 
the  most  trying  grievance  was  the  degenerate 
spirit,  with  which  the  first  men  in  the  senate 
submitted  to  the  drudgery  of  common  informers ; 
some  without  a  blush,  in  the  face  of  day ;  and 
others  by  clandestine  artifices.  The  contagion 
was  epidemic.  Near  relations,  aliens  in  blood, 
friends  and  strangers,  known  and  unknown, 
were,  without  distinction,  all  involved  in  one 
common  danger.  The  fact  recently  committed, 
and  the  tale  revived,  were  equally  destructive. 
Words  alone  were  sufficient;  whether  spoken 
in  the  forum,  or  amidst  the  pleasures  of  the 
table,  was  immaterial.  Whatever  the  occasion 
or  the  subject,!  every  thing  was  a  constructive 
crime.  Informers  struggled,  as  it  were  in  a  race, 
who, should  be  first  to  ruin  bis  man ;  some  to 
secure  themselves ;  the  greater  part  infected  by 
the  general  corruption  of  the  times. 

Minutius  and  Serveus  were  both  condemned, 
but  saved  themselves  by  giving  evidence  against 
others.  They  accused  Julius  Africanus,  a  na- 
tive of  Gaul,  and  Seius  Quadratus,  of  whose 
origin  no  account  remains.  Of  the  various 
dangers  that  threatened  numbers,  and  the  exe- 
cution of  others,  I  am  aware  that  no  accurate 
account  is  to  be  found  in  the  historians  of  the 
time.  The  writer  sunk  under  the  weight  of  his 
materials,  and,  feeling  himself  oppressed  by  the 
repetition  of  tragic  events,  was  unwilling  to 
fatigue  his  readers  with  the  uniformity  of  blood 
and  horror.  It  has  happened,  however;  that, 
in  the  researches  which  I  have  made,  several 
facts  have  come  to  light  untouched,  it  is  true, 
by  the  pen  of  others,  yet  not  unworthy  of  being 
recorded* 

YIII.  In  that  dangerous  crisis,  when  the 
creatures  of  Sejanus,  denying  their  connections, 
were  making  from  the  wreck,  Marcus  Teren- 
tius,'a  Roman  knight,  had  the  spirit  to  avow  his 
friendship  in  a  speech  to  the  following  effect : 
"  In  my  situation,  conscript  fathers,  I  know  the 
danger  of  owning  myself  the  friend  of  Sejanus ; 
and  I  know  that  to  disclaim  him  altogether 
would  be  the  best  mode  of  defence.  Be  it  as  it 
may,  I  am  willing  to  declare  my  sentiments. 
I  was  the  friend  of  that  minister :  I  sought  his 


1  Seneca  relates  a  curious  attempt  by  an  inf  )nner  at 
a  conTtml  meeting:  One  of  the  guests  wore  the  iroa^e 
of  Tiberius  on  his  ring.  His  slave,  seeing  his  master 
latozicated,  took  the  ring  off  his  finger.  The  inf.>rmer, 
In  some  time  after,  insisted  that  the  owner,  to  mark  his 
contempt  of  Tiberius,  was  sluing  upon  the  figure  of  the 
emperor.  For  this  offence  he  drew  up  an  accusation, 
and  was  getting  it  attested  hf  subscribing  witnesses, 
when  the  slave  showed  to  the  whole  company  that  he 
had  the  ring  in  his  hand  all  the  time.  Seneca  asks,  Was 
the  servant  a  slave  1  and  was  the  informer  a  bottle- 
companion  Y  Si  quit  hune  Bervum  iwoorf,  el  ilium  can- 
vivmn  voeabit.  Do  Beneficiis,  lib.  Qt.  cap.  98. 


patronage,  and  I  gloried  in  it.    I  saw  him 
ciated  with  his  father  in  the  oommaad  of 
praetorian  bands:   I  saw  him  afterwards, 
only  at  the  head  of  the  military  depnrtmesit,  but 
invested  with  the  whole  civil  authority.     Hb 
friends  and  relations  rose  to  hononrs  i  and  to  be 
in  his  good  graces,  was  a  sure  road  to  the  favour 
of  the  prince.    On  the  other-  hand,  all,  od  wiKm 
the  minister  frowned,  were  either  crushed  by 
the  weight  of  power,  or  left  to  languish   in 
obscuri^.   I  forbear  to  mention-names.    Speak- 
ing in  my  own  defence,  I  plead  the  cans«  of  all 
who,   like   myself,  were  connected  with   the 
favourite,  and,  like  myself,  were  nnconscioiis  of 
his  last  designs. 
X "  In  paying  court  to  Sejanus,  it  was  not  the 
Vulsinian   citizen,  whom   we   endeavoured  to 
conciliate  .*  it  was  a  branch  of  the  Clandian  and 
the  Julian  families ;  it  was  the  son-in-law  of 
Caesar  j  it  was  his  colleague  in  the  consulship ; 
it  was  his  vicegerent  in  the  administration,  to 
whom  our  homage  was  offered.     Is  it  the  plea- 
sure of  the  emperor  to  raise  a  favourite  abore 
his  fellow-citizens,  it  is  not  for  us  to  estimate 
the  merit  of  the  man,  nor  ours  to  v^igfa  the 
motives^  that  determine  the  choice.  The  supreme 
power  is  in  the  hands  of  the  prince  j  committed 
to  him  by  the  gods :  and  submission  is  the  virtue 
of  every  citizen.     Of  the  mysteries  of  state  we 
see  no  more  than  what  he  is  willing  to  reveal : 
we  see  who  is  raised  to  dignities,  and  who  has 
power  to  distribute  the  rewards  and  the  terrors 
of  government.     That  the  rays  of  majesty  were 
collected,  and  fell  on  Sejanus,  no  man  will  deny. 
The  sentiments  of  the  prince  are  to  us  impene- 
trable.   The  secret  springs  of  action  it  is  not  in 
our  power  to  discover ;  the  attempt  were  dan- 
gerous, and  may  deceive  the  ablest  statesman. 

"  When  I  speak  of  Sejanus,  conscript  fathers, 
I  do  not  speak  of  the  minister,  fallen  from  the 
height  of  power,  undone  and  ruined.  I  speak 
of  Sejanus,  sixteen  years  in  the  meridian  of  bis 
glory.  During  that  time,  a  Satrius  Secundus  and 
a  Pomponius  commanded  our  respect.  And  if  his 
freedmen,  or  the  porter  at  his  gate,  condescended 
to  be  gracious,  we  considered  it  as  the  highest 
honour.  But  to  come  to  -the  point :  Shall  this 
be  the  defence  of  all  who  followed  the  fortunes 
of  Sejanus  ?  By  no  means,  conscript  fathers  \ 
draw  the  line  yourselves ;  let  the  enemies  of  the 
commonwealth,  and  the  conspirators  against  the 
prince,  be  delivered  up  to  public  justice ;  but  let 
the  offices  of  friendship  remain  inviolate ;  and 
let  the  principle  which  justifies  the  choice  of  the 
prince,  be  at  least  an  apology  for  the  subject.*' 

IX.  The  firmness  of  this  speech,  and  the  spirit 
of  the  man,  who  could  boldly  utter  whatothen 
only  dared  to  think,  made  such  an  impmsion, 
that  the  prosecutors,  for  their  former  crimes 
added  to  their  present  malignity,  were  either 
driven  into  banishment,  or  condemned  to  death. 
Tiberius  soon  after  sent  an  accusation  against 
Sextus  Vestilius,  of  pnetorian  rank,  and  for* 
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mkij  hl^  IB  &TOur  with  Dnuiu,  the  emperor's 
teolkir.  Tlbeiiiis,  for  that  icwon,  had  received 
Ub  with  open  arms,  and  ranked  him  in  the  num- 
ber of  hit  intimate  friends.  The  crime  now  laid 
t»  his  ebaige  wu  a  satirical  piece  a^nst  Cali- 
pda,  for  which  Vestilius,  the  real,  or  the  sup- 
posed author,  was  excluded  from  the  emperor's 
lible.  In  despair,  he  opened  a  vein,  but  with 
tte  trsmbUng  hand  of  age.  The  wound  was 
tligbt,  and  he  tied  it  up  again,  in  order  to  try  the 
effect  of  a  petition.  Having  received  an  obdu- 
latt  sntwer,  he  once  more  made  use  of  his 
wctpdn,  tad  bled  to  death. 

The  neat  prosecution  was  intended  to  make 
a  sweep  of  a  great  number  at  once.  Annius 
PoUio,  Appius  Silanus,  Mamercus  Scaurus,  and 
Stbiaus  C^lvisius,  were  grouped  together  in  a 
chu^  of  violated  majesty.  Vinicianus  was  added 
to  his  hthtt  Pollio.  They  were  all  men  of  the 
ftit  lanky  and  some  of  them  invested  with  the 
h^hett  dvil  honours.  The  senate  was  struck 
with  tenor.  Few  in  that  assembly  stood  de- 
tMbed,  either  in  point  of  friendship  or  alliance, 
from  the  penoBs  accused.  It  happened  that  the 
crideoce  of  Ceiins,  a  tribune  of  the  city  cohorts, 
tad  one  of  the  prosecutors,  acquitted  Appius  Si- 
Ittas,  and  Calvisius.  The  trial  of  Pollio,  Vini- 
dasis,  and  Seaurus,  was  put  oflT,  by  order  of 
Tiberius,  tut  he  himself  should  think  proper  to 
adead  in  person.  In  the  mean  time,  some 
pointed  expressions  in  his  letter  plainly  showed, 
thatScannu  was  the  chief  object  of  his  resent- 


X.  Not  even  the  softer  sex  could  find  a  shel- 
to  fern  the  calamity  of  the  times.  Women,  it 
is  tree,  eoold  not  be  charged  with  designs  to 
overturn  the  government ;  but  natural  affection 
WIS  made  a  crime,  and  the  parental  tear  was> 
treason.  Vltia,  the  mother  of  Fufius  Geminus, 
wept  §m  her  son,  and  for  that  offence,  at  an  ad- 
viBccd  age,  ahe  Was  put  to  death.  Such  were 
the  horrible  proceedings  of  the  senate.  Tiberius 
01  his  island  was  no  less  vindictive.  By  his  or- 
der, Veeciitatfins,  Flaccus,  and  Julius  Marinus, 
his  two  cailieet  friends,  who  had  followed  him 
to  the  iale  of  lUiodes,  and  still  adhered  to  him 
in  the  iale  of  Capres,  were  hurried  to  execution. 
In  the  ffvis  of  Libo,  the  first  had  been  the  active 
agent  of  the  emperor ;  and  in  the  plot,  by  which 
Scjaoee  wrought  the  downfall  of  Curtlus  Atti- 
ees,  Marinus  was  the  principal  actor.  The 
public  saw,  with  pleasure,  that  the  authors  of 
destiuction  perished  by  their  own  pernicious 


Ahoot  tUs  time  Lucius  Piso,  the  prasfect  of 
BoBie^  paid  his  debt  to  nature.  He  had  lived 
his  ^jtyw  with  hoDOor,  and  what  was  rare  in  that 
•la^  period,  flsough  high  In  rank  and  authority, 
he  tied  by  mera  decay.    A  man  of  principle. 
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in  which  L.  FIso  was  mentioned  by 
wIthtMherpaitaof  the  fifth  book.  See 
att^aadnofes. 


and  never,  of  his  own  motion,  the  author  of 
harsh  or  violent  measures  t  he  was  able  frequent- 
ly to  prevent  or  migitate  destructive  counsels. 
Piso  the  censor,.as  alieady  mentioned,  was  his 
father.  The  son  lived  to  the  age  of  fourscore. 
By  his  services  in  the  wars  of  Thrace  he  ob- 
tained triumphal  ornaments ;  but  his  truest  tri- 
umph, the  glory  of  his  character,  arose  from  the 
wisdom,  with  which  he  acted  as  governor  of 
Rome,  tempering,  with  wonderful  address,  the 
rigour  of  an  olAce,  odious  on  account  of  its  nov- 
elty, and  rendered,  by  its  duration,  a  galling  yoke 
to  the  people. 

XI.  The  origin  of  this  institution  may  be 
traced  in  the  early  ages  of  Rome.  While  the 
monarchy  continued,  and  afterwards  under  the 
consular  government,  that  the  city  might  not  be 
left,  during  the  absence  of  the  king  or  consuls, 
in  a  state  of  anarchy,  a  civil  magistrate  was  In- 
vested with  the  whole  executive  authority.  By 
Romulus,  we  are  told,  Romulius  Denter  was  ap- 
pointed ;  Numa  Marcius,  by  Tullus  Hostilius ; 
and  Spurius  Lucretius,^  by  Tarquin  the  Proud. 
That  precedent  was  followed  by  the  consuls ; 
and,  even  at  this  day,  we  find  an  image  of  the 
custom  in  the  temporary  magistrate,  who,  during 
the  Latin  festivals,  discharges  the  functions  of 
the  consul.  In  the  time  of  the  civil  wars,  Au- 
gustus delegated  the  supreme  authority,  both  at 
Rome  and  throughout  Italy,  to  Cilnius  Maecenas, 
a  Roman  knight  When  the  success  of  his  arms 
made  him  master  of  the  empire,  finding  an  un- 
wieldy government  on  his  hands,  and  a  slow 
and  feeble  remedy  from  the  laws,  he  chose  a 
person  of  consular  rank,  to  restrain  by  speedy 
justice,  the  slaves  within  due  bounds,  and  to 
control  the  licentious  spirit  of  the  citizens,  ever 
turbulent,  and,  if  not  overawed,  prone  to  inno- 
vation. The  first  that  rose  to  this  important 
post  was  Messala  Corvinus,  who  found  himself 
unequal  to  the  taak,  and  resigned  in  a  few  days. 
Taurus  Statilius  succeeded,  and,  notwithstanding 
his  advanced  age,  acquitted  himself  with  honour 
and  ability.  Lucius  Piso  was  the  next  in  office. 
During  a  series  of  twenty  years,  he  discharged 
the  duties  of  that  diflicult  station  with  such  an 
even  tenor,  and  such  constant  dignity,  that,  by 
a  decree  of  the  senate,  he  was  honoured  with  a 
public  funeral. 

XIL  A  report  relating  to  a  book  of  the  Sibyls,4 

3  He  is  raentloned  by  Li  vy  In  the  character  of  praefect 
of  the  city.  Imperiufn  in  urbe  LuerttiOy  pntfecto  urbia 
jam  ctnU  ob  rege  institutot  reliquit.   Lib.  1.  e.  69. 

4  The  history  of  the  Sibylline  Books,  as  much  of  It  at 
least  ae  can  be  condensed  Into  a  note,  le  as  fi>Ilows:  A 
woman  suppoeed  to  be  the  Cumean  Sibyl,  presented  to 
Tarquin  the  Proud  three  booka,  of  which,  according  to 
the  account  of  Pliny  the  elder,  lib.  zlii.  cap.  13,  three 
were  burned  by  her  own  direction.  Other  authors,  such 
ae  DIonysiuB  of  Halicarnassus,  lib.  ▼.  cap.  G2 ;  and  Aulus 
Oelllus,  lib.  I.  cap.  19,  mention  nine  books,  six  of  which, 
they  say,  were  committed  to  the  fiames,  and  three  pre- 
served with  care.  Whatever  Oie  number  was,  H  perish- 
ed In  the  Gonfiagntion  that  destroyed  the  Caphol,  not 
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was  prasented  to  the  senate  by  Quinctiliums,  a 
tribune  of  the  people.  Caninius  Gallus,  who 
was  of  the  college  of  fifteen,  considered  this 
book  as  the  undoubted  composition  of  the  Cu- 
msean  prophetess  {  and,  as  sttc&,  desired  that,  by 
a  decree,  it  might  be  enrolled  in  the  proper  ar- 
chives. The  question  was  put  and  carried  ^  with- 
out opposition.  Tiberius,  by  letter,  condemn^ 
the  whole  proceeding.  The  youth  of  Quinctili- 
anus,  he  admitted,  might  be  an  apology  for  his 
ignorance  of  ancient  customs ;  but  he  observed, 
and  not  without  asperity,  that  it  ill  became  a 
man  like  Gallus,  versed  in  the  science  of  laws 
and  religious  ceremonies,  to  adopt  the  perform- 
ance of  an  uncertain  author,  without  having  first 
obtained  the  sanction  of  the  quindecemviral  col- 
lege, and  without  so  much  as  reading  it,  as  had 
been  the  practice,  at  a  meeting  of  the  pontiffs. 
Besides  this,  the  vote  was  passed  by  surprise  in 
a  thin  meeting  of  the  senate.  He  added  further, 
that  since  the  world  abounded  with  spurious 
productions,  falsely  ascribed  to  the  venerable 
name  of  the  ancient  Sibyl,  it  had  been  the  wis- 
dom of  Augustus  s  to  fix  a  stated  day,  on  or  be- 


during  the  Boclal  war,  as  said  by  mistake  in  the  original, 
but  in  the  civil  war  between  Marius  and  Sylla,  A.  U.  C. 
671.  ThoSe  books  had  been  always  conaidered  as  a 
eacred  depoatt,  containing  prophetic  accounts  of  the 
grandeur  of  Rome,  and  the  certain  means  of  propitiating 
the  gods  in  the  day  of  diaireas,  or  when  portents  and 
prodigies  gave  notice  of  some  impending  calamity. 
Tarquin  committed  this  invaluable  treasure  to  the  care 
of  two  officers  appointed  for  the  pufpose.  The  number, 
A.  U.  C.  387,  was  increaaed  to  ten.  AQer  the  fire  of  the 
Capitol,  when  the  political  and  religious  oracle  of  the 
state  was  lost,  the  senate  ordered  diligent  search  to  be 
made  In  Italy,  Asia,  and  Africa,  fur  all  kinds  of  Sibylline 
Terses,  and  that  compilation  was  given  in  charge  to 
fifteen  officers  called  QxnMDBCBMTDU.  They,  and  they 
only,  were  to  have  access  to  those  mysterious  books, 
that  eoQlained  the  6me  and  fiue  of  the  Bomans ;/am> 
0mque  9tfaiantpotvm :  but  even  they  were  not  allowed 
to  inspect  the  predictions  without  the  special  orders  of 
the  senate.  As  long  as  the  pagan  superstition  lasted, 
the  Sibylline  books  continued  to  be  the  political  creed 
of  the  emperor.  In  the  reign  of  Honorius,  Stilico,  the 
ambitious  minister,  and  pretended  convert  to  Christian- 
ity, ordered  all  the  Sibylline  books  to  be  burnt.  Pagan- 
Ism  groaned  and  expired.  It  appeared  that  there  had 
been  in  various  places  a  great  number  of  Sibylline 
women,  whose  verses  were  obtruded  on  the  world  by  a 
pious  fnud;  but  the  CumsBan  Sibyl,  so  called  from 
CwiMB,  a  town  on  the  coast  of  Campaniat  v?as  the  only 
genuine  prophetesa  It  is  well  known  that  Virgil,  not 
understanding  what  was  foretold  of  the  birth  of  Christ, 
applied  the  whole  prediction  to  another  purpose  in  his 
fourth  eclogue,  called  the  Pollio.  The  name  of  Sibyl 
was  compounded  of  mof,  iEolica  voce,  pro  Oco;,  Deua^ 
and  $ovkfii  conMiKum.  See  the  Delphin  Yirgil,  lib.  vi. 
▼.  86:  and  see  the  fine  description  of  the  Sibyl  in  her 
prophetic  ecstasy,  v.  46. 

1  The  senate  had  two  ways  of  coming  to  a  resolution ; 
If  there  was  no  debate,the  house  decidedper  diaceationtm. 
When  there  was  an  opposition,  the  lathers  were  called 
upon  •viaUm  for  their  opinions.  See  Aulus  OelUus, 
Ub.  z!t.  cap.  7. 

9  See  to  the  asms  elftct  Suetonius  in  Aug.  s.  31. 


fore  which  all  papers  of  the  kind  n 
deposited  with  the  pnstors,  and  none 
limited  time,  to  remain  in  private  hi 
this  regulation  there  was  an  ancient 
After  the  social  war,  when  the  capiti 
stroyed  by  fire,  diligent  search  wa 
Samos,  at  Ilium,  at  Erythrss,  in  Afi 
and  all  the  Roman  colonies,  in  order 
the  Sibylline  verses,  whether  the  pn 
a  single  prophetess,  or  of  a  greater  ni 
the  sacerdotal  order  had  directions,  as 
man  sagacity  could  distinguish,  to  w 
fictitious  from  the  genuine  compositio 
sequence  of  this  letter,  the  book  i 
was  referred  to  the  college  of  fifteen 
QuiirnBcsxyini. 

XIII.  During  the  same  consulshi 
tress  occasioned  by  a  dearth  of  corn 
excited  a  popular  insurrection,  f 
days  the  clamour  in  the  theatre  was 
beyond  all  former  example.  Tiberius  ' 
senate,  and,  in  terms  of  keen  reproai 
the  inactivity  of  the  magistrates,  vi 
the  mutinous  spirit  of  the  popuh 
without  control ;  he  stated  the  quan 
imported  annually  by  his  orders,  an^ 
inces  from  which  he  drew  his  suppl 
ceeding  the  importation  formerly  m 
gustus.  To  restore  the  public  troni 
senate  passed  a  decree  in  the  style  a 
the  old  republic.  The  consuls  follo' 
an  edict  of  equal  rigour.  The  empi 
part  in  the  business ;  but  his  silence 
no  popularity ;  he  flattered  himself 
that  \t  would  pass  for  the  moderat 
publican  prince ;  bat  it  was  deemed 
pride  of  a  tyrant. 

XIV.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
Roman  knights,  by  name,  Geminius 
Pompeius,  were  charged  with  a  con 
condemned  to  sufi*er.  Geminius  hac 
of  pleasure  and  great  prodi^Uty. 
expense  and  luxury  recommended 
friendship  of  Sejanus,  but  a  friend 
convivial,  leading  to  no  serious  conn 
nius  Celsus,  at  that  time  one  of  the 
he  lay  fettered  in  prison,  contrived 
out  his  chain,  so  as  to  wind  it  roui 
and  strangle  himself. 

About  the  same  time,  Rubrius  1 
had  fled  from  the  city,  with  intent  t< 
the  Parthians  a  refuge  from  the  dis 
time,  was  apprehended  by  a  centur 
straits  of  Sicily,  and  brought  ba< 
Being  questioned,  be  'was  not  abl 
colour  of  probability,  to  account  f« 
departure  on  so  long  a  journey, 
however,  though  not  by  sui  act  < 
He  continued  to  live  in  safety,  not  j 
forgotten. 

XV.  Servius  Galba  and    Luciui 
ths  next  consuls  [A.  U.  C»  786.  A 
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berios  law  hlM  >  gitnddanghten  in  the  season  of 
life,  that  made  it  proper  to  dispose  of  them  in 
marriage.  On  that  subject  he  had  deliberated 
for  some  time.  His  choice,  at  length,  fixed  on 
Lacitts  Cassittt  and  Marcus  Vinicius.  Vinicius 
was  bom  at  a  small  municipal  town,  known  by 
the  name  of  Calu.  His  father  and  •grand- 
father wei«  of  consular  rank  \  but  the  family, 
before  their  time,  never  rose  higher  than  the 
oqaestiian  order.  Their  descendant  united  to 
his  amiable  manners  a  vein  of  pleasing  elo- 
quence. Gassius  was  bom  at  Rome,  of  a  ple- 
beiaa,  but  respected  family.  He  was  educated 
under  the  strict  tuition  of  his  father,  but  suc- 
ceeded more  through  happiness  than  care  and 
industry.  To  these  two  the  daughters  of  6er- 
maniCBs  were  giren  in  marriage  \  Dmsilla  to 
Cusios,  and  Julia  to  Vinicius.  Tiberius,  in  his 
letters  to  the  senate,  made  honourable  mention 
of  the  youn^  men,  but  in  the  style  of  reserve. 
He  touched  on  his  long  absence  from  the  capital, 
tad,  after  glossing  it  over  with  va^e  and  frivo- 
loQf  reasons,  talked  in  a  mora  serious  tone  of 
the  weight  of  government,  and  the  animosities 
whieh  he  was  obliged  to  encounter.  He  desired 
that  Macro,  prsfect  of  the  prwtorian  guards,  with 
a  imall  number  of  tribunes  and  centurions,  might 
have  directions  to  guard  his  person,  as  often  as 
Itt  ihoold  attend  the  senate.  A  decree  was 
pMied  in  the  amplest  form,  according  to  his 
Mn,  without  limitation  of  rank  or  number. 
Tiberius,  notwithstanding,  never  appeared  in  the 
snembly  of  the  fathers,  nor  even  entered  the 
valis  of  Rome.  He  made  feigned  approaches, 
itiU  retreating  through  devious  roads,  suspecting 
the  people,  and  iying  from  his  country. 

XVI.  The  practice  of  usury  was  a  grievance 
that  distressed  the  whole  community.  Against 
neh  as  sought  to  increase  their  wealth  by  placing 
eit  moaey  *  at  exorbitant  interest,  actions  were 
cofluaenced.     The  money-lenders  were  accused 


3  As  Gcrmanlcus  was  adopted  by  Tiberius,  Aonals  i. 
a3,  bia  daaghiers  were,  consequently,  the  grandchildren 
ofTiberivs. 

4  The  grievances  of  the  people,  labouring  under  the 
*PpRarion  of  their  creditors,  occur  so  often  in  Livy, 
tbat  it  la  needless  u>  cite  particular  Instances.  The  law 
of  Julioa  Caair,  mentioned  in  thia  pasaage,  is  explained 
by  Soeioniue.  It  was  expected,  be  says,  that  all  debts 
'mU  be  cancelled ;  but  Csaear  ordered,  Uiat  all  delnors 
ihoald  aatlflfy  their  creditors,  according  to  a  fair  eetimate 
•f  their  estates,  at  the  rates  at  which  they  were  pur- 
cbaaed  before  tlie  commencenient  of  the  civil  wars ; 
dedoctiog  from  the  principal  the  interest  that  had  been 
paid ;  and  by  thoee  means  about  a  fourth  part  of  the 
dett  was  sank.  Soetonius,  in  Jul.  Caes.  s.  4Z.  See  also 
Ccaar  de  Bell.  Civ.  iii.  s.  1.  The  late  Sir  William 
Blatkaiene  aays.  Many  good  and  learned  men  perplexed 
ibeoBselvee,  and  other  people,  by  reisinp;  questions  about 
Ibe  reward  for  the  use  of  money,  and  by  expressing 
Ibeir  doobu  about  the  legality  of  it  in/oro  eomeientue. 
K  compensation  for  the  loan  ot  money  Is  generally 

"ailed  imUretti  by  thoft  who  think  H  lawful ;  and  U9urt/y 
^  those  wko  think  'itHenrise ;  for  the  enemies  to  in- 
<vai<  iBfeotnl  iraln  no  disUnOion  between  that  and 


under  a  law  enacted  by  Julius  Caesar,  whereby 
the  terms  of  lending  on  land  security,  through- 
out Italy,  were  defined  and  settled ;  a  wise  and 
salutary  law,  but  fallen  into  disuse,  the  public 
good,  as  ia  too  often  the  case,  giving  way  to 
private  advantage.  Usury,  it  must  be  admitted, 
was  an  early  canker  of  the'  commonwealth,  the 
frequent  cause  of  tumult  and  sedition.  Laws 
were  made  to  repress  the  mischief,  while  yet 
the  manners  were  pure  and  uncomipted.  In 
the  first  ages  of  the  commonwealth,  interest  of 
money  was  arbitrary,  depending  on  the  will  and 
pleasure  of  the  opulent ;  but,  by  a  law  of  the 
twelve  tables,  it  was  reduced  to  one  for  the 
hundred.  More  was  declared  illegaL  In  pro- 
cess of  time  a  new  regulation,  proposed  by  the 
tribunes,  lowered  it  to  one  half ;  and,  finally,  it 
was  abolished  altogether.  It  began  however  to 
revive,  and,  to  suppress  its  growth,  new  sanc- 
tions were  established  by  the  authority  of  the 
people :  but  fraud  found  new  expedients,  often 
checked,  and  as  often  re-appearing  in  different 
shapes.  In  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  at  the  point 
of  time  now  in  question,  the  complaint  was 
brought  before  Gracchus  the  pnetor,  who  was 
empowered,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  to  hear  and 
determine.  That  magistrate,  however,  seeing 
numbers  involved  in  the  question,  submitted  the 
whole  to  the  consideration  of  the  senate.  In 
that  order  few  were  exempt  from  the  general 
vice.  Alarmed  for  themselves,  and  wishing  to 
obtain  a  general  immunity,  the  f:vthers  referred 
the  business  to  the  emperor.  Tiberius  com- 
plied with  their  request.  A  year  and  six 
months  were  granted,  that  men  in  that  time 
might  adjust  and  settle  their  accounts,  according 
to  law. 


uBurif,  holding  any  increase  of  money  to  be  indefensibly 
usurious.  The  arguments  in  suppoit  of  that  opinion 
are  refuted  by  Sir  William  Blaclcstone,  who  proves  that 
the  taking  of  a  moderate  reward  for  the  use  of  money, 
is  not  only,  not  malum  in  ee,  but  highly  useful  to  society. 
See  his  Commentaries,  vol.  ii.  p.  454  to  457.  Broiler 
slates  the  different  rates  of  Interest  known  at  Rome, 
at  diflTerent  limes.  Some  of  them  were  usucloiis  on 
account  of  their  excess,  as  may  be  seen  In  the  following 
table: 


Fosnus  {  Semiunclarium, 
(  Unciarium, 
'  Quadrana, 
Triens, 
Quincunx, 
Semis, 
Bes, 
Deunx, 
Centeaaima, 


XJsura< 


ffaif  percent. 
One  per  Cent. 
Three  per  Cent, 
fburper  Cent. 
Five  per  Cent.  - 
Six  per  Cent. 
Eight  per  Cent. 
Eleven  per  Cent. 
7\Delve  jier  Cent. 


^  Centeaaima  Quaterna,  fyarty-eight  per  Cent. 
Anatocismus,  •  -       Inlereet  upon  Jnlereat. 

Wben  the  sum  for  the  use  of  money  is  excessive,  or 
what  is  now  deemed  iMun'oue,  Tacitus  calla  It  vereura; 
and  80  the  word  la  used  by  Cicero,  Salaminii  cum  Rottkt 
VEasuKAM  farere  vtlltntj  non  poterant ;  quod  lex  Go- 
binia  vetabat.  Ad  Atticum,-lib.  v.  epiaL  21.  See  an 
Easay  on  the  subject  of  Roman  Usury,  Memoirs  of  the- 
Academy  of  Belles  Lettres,  vol.  xxvlll.  See  also  Mon- 
tesquieu, Spirit  of  Laws,  book  zxli.  chap.  23. 
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XVII.  The  WBUt  of  current  money  bron^^ht 
on  a  new  scene  of  distress.  Creditors  pressed 
to  bave  their  accounts  balanced,  and  judgment 
was  signed  against  such  as  stood  indebted.  Their 
effects  were  sold,  and  all  the  specie  was  either 
carried  to  the  public  treasury,  or  swallowed  up 
in  the  coflfers  of  the  prince.  To  alleviate  this 
inconvenience,  the  senate  ordered,  by  a  decree, 
that  two-thirds  of  each  man*s  debt  should  be 
secured  on  lands  in  Italy.  But  still  the  cred- 
itors claimedathe  whole  of  their  demand,  and 
the  debtor  by  consequence,  was  reduced  to  the 
brink  of  ruin.  He  wished  to  save  his  honour ; 
the  necessity  pressed;  meetings  were  held, 
supplications  were  tried,  but  the  law  took  its 
course.  The  tribunal  of  the  pnetor  resounded 
with,  complaints,  and  noise,  and  lamentations. 
The  project  of  obliging  the  debtor  to  sell  his 
lands,  and  the  creditors  to  purchase,  instead  of 
healing  the  mischief,  made  it  worse.  The 
usurers  lay  in  wait  to  buy  at  a  reduced  price, 
and,  for  that  purpose,  hoarded  up  their  money. 
The  value  of  lands  sunk  in  proportion  to.  the 
number  of  estates  on  sale,  and  the  debtor  was 
left  without  resource.  Whole  families  were 
mined ;  their  credit  was  destroyed,  and  every 
prospect  vanished.  Tiberius  interposed  with 
seasonable  relief.  He  opened  a  fund  of  one 
hundred  thousand  great  sesterces,  as  a  public 
loan,  for  three  years,  free  from  interest,  on  con- 
dition that  the  borrower,  for  the  security  of  the 
state,  should  mortgage  lands  of  double  the  value. 
By  this  salutary  aid  public  credit  was  revived. 
The  money,  which  had  lain  in  private  hands, 
began  to  circulate ;  and  the  order  of  the  senate, 
directing  the  sale  of  land-property,  fell  into 
disuse.  Like  most  plans  of  reformation,  it  was 
embraced  at  first  with  ardour ;  but  the  novelty 
ceased,  and  the  scheme  ended  in  nothing. 

XVIII.  The  rage  of  prosecutions,  from  which 
Rome  had  an  interval  of  rest,  broke  out  again 
with  collected  fury.  The  first  that  suffered 
was  Confidius  Proculus,  on  a  charge  of  violated 
majesty.  On  his  birth-day,  while  he  was  cele- 
brating that  annual  festival,  he  was  seized,  in 
the  moment  of  joy,  and  conducted  to  the  senate- 
house,  where  he  was  tried,  condemned,  and 
hurried  away  to  execution.  His  sister,  Sancia, 
was  interdicted  from  fire  and  water.  The  pro- 
secutor, who  appeared  against  her,  was  Quintus 
Pomponius,  a  fierce  and  turbulent  spirit.  To 
curry  favour  with  the  prince,  and  thereby  save 
his  brother,  Pomponius  Secundus,  was  the  pre- 
tence with  which  this  man  endeavoured  to 
palliate  his  iniquity.  The  senate  proceeded 
next  against  Pompeia  Macrina.  She  was  con- 
demned to  banishment  Her  husband,  Argolicus, 
and  Laco,  her  father-in-law,  both  of  distin- 
guished rank  in  Achaia,  had,  before  this  time, 
fallen  victims  to  the  cruelty  of  Tiberius.  Mac- 
rina*s  father,  an  illustrious  Roman  knight,  and 
her  brother,  who  was  of  praetorian  rank,  to 
avoid  a  similar  sentence,  put  an  end  to  their 


lives.  The  erime  alleged  against  them  v 
their  ancestor,  Theopbanes  of  Mitylene,  1 
the  confidential  friend  of  Pompey  the  Gn 
that  divine  honours  were  paid  to  the  mc 
Theopbanes  by  the  flattering  genius  of  tt 
nation. 

XlXk  Sextos  Marius,  who  held  the 
possessions  in  Spain,  was  the  next  Ticti 
cest  with  his  own  daughter  was  the 
crime :  he  was  precipitated  down  the  ' 
rock.  That  the  avarice  of  Tiberius 
motive  for  this  act  of  violence,  was  seei 
the  possibility  of  a  dou'bt,  when  the  go 
of  the  unfortunate  Spaniard,  which  v 
feited  to  the  public,  were  known  to  be  i 
the  emperor  for  his  own  use.  He  wa 
far  plunged  in  blood,  that  executions  sei 
to  whet  his  cruelty.  At  one  blow,  h 
all,  who  were  detained  in  prison  for  tl 
posed  connection  with  Sejanus,  to  b 
instant  death.  A  dreadful  carnage  1 
neither  sex  nor  age  was  spared ;  the  i 
ignoble  perished  without  distinction ;  di 
in  mangled  heaps,  or  scattered  up  a 
presented  a  tragic  spectacle.  Neithi 
nor  relation,  dared  to  approach:  none 
mitted  to  soothe  the  pangs  of  death,  to  i 
the  deceased,  or  to  bid  the  last  farewell 
were  stationed  to  watch  the  looks  o 
friends,  and  to  catch  intelligence  f 
tears,  till,  at  length,  the  putrid  bo« 
thrown  into  the  Tiber,  to  drive  at  the 
the  winds  and  waves.  Some  were  car 
by  the  current ;  others  were  thrown 
but  to  bum  or  buxy  them  i^ras  allot 
man.  All  were  struck  with  terror,  ai 
office  of  humanity  was  suppressed, 
went  on  increasing,  and  every  sentim 
heart  was  smothered  in  silence. 

XX.  About   this    time,   Caligula, 
close  attendance  on  his  grandfather  in 
Capres,  was  married  to  Claudia,)  th' 
of  Marcus  Silanus.     This  young  prin 
art  to  conceal,  under  a  veil  of  modest; 
detestable  of  human  characters.     N 
condemnation  of  his  mother,  nor  the  t 
of  his  brother,  could  extort  from  bin 
of  compassion.     He  studied  the  humc 
berius  \  he  watched  the  whim  of  the  d 
his  features  accordingly,  in  dress  am 
the  mimic  of  his  grandfather.    Hence 
remark  of  Passienus,  the  famous  orate 
never  was  a  better  slave,  nor  a  more 
master."     A  prophetic  expression  th 
Tiberius  concerning  Galba,  who  wai 
in  the  office  of  consul,  may  not  una 
serted  in  this  place.    Having  called 
audience,    in    order    to     penetrate 
thoughts,  he  tried  him  on  various  tof 
length,  told  him  in  Greek,  «  You  to< 


1  See  the  Genealogical  Table,  No 
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t  imtan  dty»  will  htre  a  tute  of  lorereign 
power;"  alladin^  to  his  eleTation  late  in  life, 
aod  the  shortness  of  his  reign.  To  look  into  the 
•teds  of  tine  wu  the  early  study  of  Tiberias. 
In  the  isle  of  Rhodes,  judicial  astrology  was  his 
fovonrite  pursuit.  In  the  acquisition  of  that 
science,  he  there  employed  his  leisure,  under 
Thrasulluf ,  whose  abilities  he  tried  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner. 

XXL  WheneTer  he  chose  to  consult  an  as- 
trologer, be  retired  with  him  to  the  top  of  the 
hovse,  attended  by  a  single  freedman,  selected 
for  the  purpose.  Illiterate,  but  of  great* bodily 
strength.     This  man  conducted  the  soothsayer, 
whose  talents  were  to  be  tried,  along  the  ridge 
of  the  eiiff,  on  which  the  mansion  stood  (  and  as 
he  letimedy  if  the  emperor  suspected  fraud,  or 
▼ain  affectation  of  knowledge,  he  threw  the  im- 
postor headlong  into  the  sea.    Tiberius  was,  by 
these  menns,  left  at  ease,  and  no  witness  surriyed 
te  tell  the  story.     Thrasullus  was  put  to  the 
test.     Being  led  along  the  ptecipice,  he 
rered  a  number  of  questions  {  and  not  only 
promised  imperial  splendor  to   Tiberius,  but 
opened  n  seene  of  future  events,  in  a  manner 
tet  filled  his  imagination  with  astonishment. 
Tihttiiis  desired  to  know,  «  whether  he  had  cast 
his  own  natifity  ?  Cotild  he  foresee  what  was  to 
happen  in  the  course  of  the  year  ?  nay,  on  that 
?tfy  day  ?"     Thrasullus  consulted  the  position 
of  the  heavens,  and  the  aspect  of  the  planets : 
he  was  straek  with  fear  t  he  paused ;  he  hesitated ; 
he  evnk  into  profound  meditation ;  terror  and 
amazement  shook  his  frame.     Breaking  silence 
at  last,  ■*  I  pexeeire,'*  he  said,  <*  the  crisis  of  my 
6te ;  this  rery  moment  may  be  my  last."    Ti- 
berius clasped  him  in  his  arms,  congratulating 
bin  both  on  his  knowledge,  and  his  escape  from 
dugcar.     From  that  moment,  he  considered  the 
psedictioos  of  Thrasullus  as  the  oracles  of  truth, 
aad  the  astrologer  was  ranked  in  the  number  of 
the  pvinoe's  confidential  friends. 

XXII.  When  I  reflect  on  this  fact,  and  others 
of  a  similar  nature,  I  find  my  judgment  so  muob 
on  the  balance,  that,  whether  human  affairs  are 
governed  s  by  fate  and  immutable  necessity,  or 
left  to  the  wild  rotation  of  chance,  I  am  not  able 
to  decide.  Among  the  philosophers  of  antiquity, 
and  the  followers  of  their  different  sects  among 
the  modems,  two  opposite  opinions  have  pre- 
vailed. According  to  the  system  of  one  party, 
"in  all  that  relates  to  man,  his  formation,  his 


t  TVIs  whole  paossge  about  Fate  sod  Chanco  shows. 
•Aeratl  dw  philoeophy  of  Plato  and  Cicero,  that  nothing 
bet  ReTelatioo  etmld  disperse  the  mist,  in  which  the  best 
•adereuadings  were  involved.  The  reasoning  of  Taci- 
las  calls  to  mind  the  passage  in  Milton : 
Others  apart  sat  on  a  hill  retired, 
In  thought  more  elevate,  and  reasoned  high 
Of  providence,  fore-knowledge,  will,  and  fate, 
TlxM  fitte,  free-will,  fore-knowledge  absolute, 
Aad  fiwad  no  end;  In  wand'ring  mases  lost. 


progress,  and  bis  end,  the.  gods  have  no  concern ; 
and  by  consequence,  calamity  is  often  the  good 
man's  portion,  while  vitfe  enjoys  the  pleasures 
and  advantages  of  the  world.'*  In  opposition  to 
this  hypothesis,  another  school  maintains,  **  that 
the  immutable  law  of  fate  is  perfectly  consiitent 
with  the  events  of  the  moral  world ;  that  law," 
they  tell  us, "  does  not  depend  on  the  course  of 
wandering  planets,  but  is  fixed  in  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  things,  supported  and  preserved  by  a 
chain  of  natural  causes.  Man,  notwithstand- 
ing, is  left  at  liberty  to  choose  his  sphere  of  ac- 
tion ;  but  the  choice  once  made,  the  consequences 
follow  in  a  regular  course,  fixed,  certain,  and 
inevitable."  By  this  sect  we  are  further  taught, 
"  that  good  and  evil  are  not  always  what  vulgar 
error  has  so  defined  i  on  the  contrary,  many, 
whom  we  see  struggling  with  adversity,  are  yet 
perfectly  happy ;  while  others,  in  all  the  pride 
and  aflluence  of  fortune,  are  tru^  wretched. 
The  former,  by  their  fortitude,  tower  above  the 
ills  of  life ;  and  the  latter,  by  their  indiscretion, 
poison  their  own  felicity." 

Sublime  as  this  theory  may  be,  there  is  still  a 
third  opinion,  which  has  taken  root  in  the  hu- 
man mind,  and  cannot  be  eradicated.  Accord- 
ing to  this  doctrine^  the  colour  of  our  lives  Is 
fixed  in  the  first  moment  of  our  existence  j  and 
though  what  is  foretold, -and  the  events  that  fol- 
low, may  often  vary,  the  fallacy  is  not  to  be  im- 
puted to  the  art  itself,  but  to  the  vanity  of  pre- 
tenders to  a  science,  respected  by  antiquity,  and 
in  modern  times  established  by  undoubted  proof. 
In  fact,  the  reign  of  Nero  was  foretold  by  the 
son  of  this  very  Thrasullus :  but  this,  to  avoid  a 
long  digression,  shall  be  reserved  for  its  proper 
place. 

XXin.  During  the  same  consulship,  the 
death  of  Asinius  Gallus  '  became  publicly  known. 
That  he  died  by  famine  no  man  doubted ;  but 
whether  through  compulsion,  or  wilful  absti- 
nence, is  uncertain.  Application  was  made  for 
leave  to  perform  his  funeral  obsequies ;  nor  did 
Tiberius  bhish  to  grant  as  a  favour,  what  was 
the  common  right  of  man.  He  regretted,  how- 
ever, that  a  criminal,  before  he  could  be  con- 
victed in  his  presence,  had  escaped  the  hand  of 
justice ;  as  if  in  three  years,  since  the  charge 
was  laid,  there  was  not  sufficient  time  to  pro- 
ceed against  a  man  of  consular  rank,  and  the 
father  of  consuls. 

The  death  of  Drusus  4  followed.  By  order  of 
Tiberius  he  was  to  be  starved  to  death.  By 
chewing  the  weeds  that  served  for  his  bed,  the 
unhappy  prince  lingered  nine  days  in  misery. 
At  the  time  when  Macro  received  his  orders  to 


3  Asinius  Ckllus  was  thrown  Into  prison  three  years 
before.    See  book  v.  Supplement,  s.  14. 

4  Drusus,  the  son  of  Germanicus:  Genealogical  Table, 
No.  83.  See  an  account  of  his  imprisonment  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  palace,  book  v.  Suf^lement,  s.  7. 
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act  with  vigoar  against  ^ejanus,  Tiberius,  as 
some  writers  assert,  gave  directions,  if  that  des- 
perate minister, had  recourse  to  arms,  that  Dm- 
sus,  confined  in  the  palace,  should  bo  produced 
to  the  people,  and  proclaimed  emperor.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  report,  an  opinion  prevailed, 
that  the  prince  was  on  the  point  of  being  recon-^ 
ciled  to  his  grandson. and  his  daughter-in-law. 
But  to  relent  was  not  in  the  temper  of  Tiberius : 
he  was  supposed  to  be  mercifully  inclined,  and 
he  chose  rather  to  display  his  cruelty. 

XXIV.  The,  death  of  Sbrusus  was  not  suf- 
ficient to  satisfy  the  vengeaoce  of  Tiberius.  He 
persecuted  the  memory  of  the  prince  with  unex- 
tinguished hatred;  he  imputed  to  him  unna- 
tural passions,  and  represented  him  as  a  person 
wuo  had  not  only  lost  all  family  affection,  but, 
being  possessed  of  an  aspiring  genius,  was  actu- 
ally employed  in  concerting  measures  to  overturn 
the  government.  He  ordered  a  day-t>ook  to  be 
read,  before  the  fathers,  in  which  the  words  and 
actions  of  Drusus  were  carefully  recorded.  In 
the  annals  of  history  is  there  any  thing  to  match 
this  black,  this  horrible  inquisition  ?  For  a  length 
of  time  spies  of  state  were  appointed  to  keep  a 
register  of  words,  to  interpret  looks,  and  note 
the  groans  that  issued  from  the  heart.  That  the 
grandfather  could  countenance  a  plot  so  black 
and  detestable ;  that  he  could  listen  to  the  whis- 
pered tale ;  read  a  clandestine  journal,  and  not 
only  read  it  in  secret,  but  produce  it  in  the  face 
of  day;  appears  too  atrocious-to  be  believed,. if 
the  fact  was  not  authenticated  by  the  letters  of 
Aetitts  the  centurion,  and  Didymus  the  freedman. 
In  the  narrative  left  by  those  men,  we  find  the 
names  of  the  slaves  employed  about  the  prince's 
person.  One  struck  him,  as  he  came  forth  from 
his  chamber;  another  overpowered  him  with 
terror  and  dismay. 

The  centurion,  as  if  brutality  were  a  merit, 
boasts  of  his  «avage  expressions.  He  relates  the 
words  of  the  prince,  in  the  last  ebb  of  life, 
spoken  against  Tiberius,  at  first,  perhaps,  in  a 
feigned  delirium,  but  when  his  end  drew  neat, 
in  a^tone  of  solemn  imprecation,  imploring  the 
gods,  that  he  who  imbrued  his  hands  in  the 
blood  of  his  daughter-in-law;  who  murdered 
bis  nephew ;  who  destroyed  his  grandchildren, 
and  in  hb  own  family  laid  a  scene  of  slaugh- 
ter; might  not  escape  the  punishment  due  to 
^his  crimes.  «  Reserve  him, "  he  said,  "  reserve 
him,  gods!  for  your  own  just  vengeance:  let 
him  fall  a  terrible  example  to  the  present  age, 
and  to  all  posterity."  The  fathers,  affecting 
to  shudder  at  imprecations  so  eager  and  em- 
phatic, interrupted  the  reading ;  but  they  felt 
the  impression  at  their  hearts.  With  horror 
and  astonishment  they  beheld  a  tyrant,  who, 
with  close  hypocrisy,  had  hitherto  concealed  his 
crimes,  but  was  now  so  hardened,  that,  without 
shame  or  remorse,  he  could  throw  open  the 
prison^>walls,  and  show  his  grandson  under  the 
centurion^  lash,  exposed  to  common   ruffians, 


and,  in  the  agony  of  £uiiiBe,  begging  a  v 
pittance  to  support  expiring  nature,  but 
it  in  vain. 

.  XXV.  The  grief  occasioned  by  the 
choly  death  of  Drusus,  had  not  subside 
the  public  I  received  another .  shock  i 
tragic  end  of  Agrippina.  The  fall  of 
afforded  a  gleam  of  hope,  which,  it  ma} 
jectured,  helped  to  support  her  spirits 
time;  but  when  she  saw  no  alteration 
sures,  worn  out.  and  tired  of  life,  she  re 
iclose  the  scene.  Her  death  was  said  to  t 
tary ;  but  if  it  be  true  that  all  nourishn 
withheld  from  her,  it  is  evident  that  i 
tale  was  fabricated,  to  give  the  appea 
suicide  to  a  cruel  and  barbarous  murde 
after  her  decease,  Tiberius  continued  sti 
cable.  He  loaded  her  memory  with  tb 
imputations ;  he  charged  her  with  incoi 
he  pronounced  Asinius  Gallus  her  a 
and  when  she  lost  her  paramour,  life, 
was  no  longer  worth  her  care.  -But  th* 
ter  of  Agrippina  was  invulnerable.  H 
that  a  mind  like  hers  could  not  brook  i 
Ambition  was  her  ruling  passion;  an 
views  of  grandeur  the  soft  desires  of 
were  lost  Tiberius  added,  as  a  crrc 
worthy  of  being  recorded,  that  she  dii 
anniversary  of  the  day  that  freed  t 
from  Sejanus  two  years  before.  That 
not  strangled  and  thrown  into  the 
charnel-house,  he  thought  fit  to  celebr 
act  of  clemency.  The  senate  thanked  hi 
tender  indulgence,  and  ordained,  by  a  d< 
the  fifteenth  before  the  calends  of  \ 
(the  day  on  which  Sejanus  and  Agrip 
expired)  should  be  observed  as  a  solem 
with  annual  offerings  on  the  altar  of  . 
XXVI.  Soon  after  these  transactions 
Nerva,s  the  constant  compatnion  of  tl 
a  man  distinguished  by  his  knowledg( 
both  human  and  divine,  possessing  a  spl 
tune,  and  still  in  the  vigour  of  health,  gi 
of  life,  and  formed  a  resolution  to  la> 
den  down.  Tiberius,  on  the  first  in  I 
paid  him  a  visit ;  he  entered  into  do: 
sation;  he  desired  to  know  his  ma 
expostulated,  tried  the  force  of  enti 
declared,  without  reserve,  that  if  a  man 
favour,  without  any  apparent  reason,  \ 
to  his  life,  it  would  be  a  stab  to  the 
peace  of  mind,  and  a  stain  indelible  t( 
tation.  Nerva  declined  the  subject.  H( 
in  wilful  abstinence,  and  shortly  af! 
his  days.  From  those  who  best  kne^ 
acter  and  way  of  thinking,  we  learn  t 
of  his  conduct.  He  saw  the  cloud 
ready  to  burst  on  the  commonwealth,  u 
at  once,  with  fear  and  indignation,  hi 


1  See  Annals,  book  v.  Supplement,  s.  5. 

2  C«cceius  Nerva  has  been  mentioned,  bo 
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vUle  7«t  his  hononr  wm  tmblemished,  to  escftpe- 
wicb  glory  firom  the  horrors  of  the  time. 

Eztraordisary  u  it  may  seem,  the  death  of 
A^piHsa  drew  after  it  the  ruin  of  Planicina. 
She  wa«  formerly  the  wife  of  Cneius  Piso.  The 
nadcr  will  remember  the  savage  joy,  with  which 
she  heard  of  the  death  of  Germaaicus.  When 
ber  husband  perished,  the  influence  of  Livia, 
sad,  still  more,  the  enmity  of  Agrippina,  screen- 
sd  her  from  the  punishment  due  to  her  crimes. 
Bat  coort-iiaroar  and  private  animosity  were  at 
an  end,  and  justice  took  its  course.  The  charge 
against  her  was  founded  on  facts  of  public  noto- 
riety. In  despair  she  laid  violent  hands  on 
herself,  and  suffered,  at  last,  the  slow,  but  just 
reward  of  a  flagitious  life. 

XXVIL  Amidst  the  tragic  events  that  covered 
the  city  of  Rome  with  one  general  face  of  moum- 
iag,  a  new  ^use  of  discontent  arose  from  the 
marriage  ct  Julia  (the  daughter  of  Drusus,'  and 
lately  the  wife  of  Nero)  with  Rubellius  Blandus, 
whose  grandfather,  a  native  of  Tibur,  and  never 
of  higher  distinction  than  the  equestrian  rank, 
was  fresh  in  the  memory  of  men  still  living. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  year,  the  funeral  of 
SUM  Lamia  was  celebratni  with  all  the  honours 
of  the  censoriaa  oider.  He  had  been  for  some 
tine  the  nominal  governor  of  Syria,  and  having 
resigned  that  imaginary  title,  was  made  prsi^ct 
of  Rooe.  Illustrious  by  his  birth,  he  lived  to  a 
ripmms  old  age ;  and  not  being  suifered  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  provinces  of  Syria,  he  derived  from 
that  very  restraint  an  additional  dignity.* 

The  death  of  Pomponius  Flaccus,*  proprietor 
of  Sjria,  which  happened  soon  after  the  decease 
of  Lamia,  produced  a  letter  from  Tiberius  to  the 
•esate,  remollstrating,  that  officers  of  rank,  who 
by  their  talents  were  flt  to  be  at  the  ^^  of 
aoues, declined  the  service ;  and,  by  consequence, 


3  Julia,  the  daughter  of  Drusus  and  Li  via,  and  grand- 
<laaifiier  la  Tiberiua.    Oeneelogical  Table,  No.  74. 

4  The  name  of  this  person  waa  Coasua  ^liue  Lamia. 
He  vahed  in  hia  character  many  excellent  qualities, 
but  mvt  aildicled  lo  liqutr,  ae  we  learn  from  Seneca,  who 
BBjra,  Uiat  Tiberius,  having  experienced  the  good  effects 
of  Piar/a  administration,  which  succeeded  notwithstand- 
ing Ua  love  of  liquor,  see  book  y.  Supplement,  a  19,  and 
B0i«,  appoinied  Coaava  to  the  office  of  prefect  of  the 
city ;  a  naa  of  wiadom  and  moderation,  but  fond  of 
wiae,  aad  ape  id  drink  deep.  Coeatim  /ecU  urbia  prte- 
/mtmm,  tirwm  grtntnt,  modertUumj  td  nunum  vine 
e<  eiarfmtan;  ptUo  quia  btne  eenerat  Piaanu  ebrUtat. 

episL  83.  He  otxained  the  proWnce  of  Syria, 
nfiered  to  proceed  to  hia  government.  Thia, 
«e  ere  urid  by  Tacttva,  wee  a  state  of  auspense  habitual 
to  Tilierhia.  See  l»ok  i.  a.  80,  where  we  are  also  told  why 
ihe  detcnthm  of  Lamia  added  to  hie  dignity.  TIberrua 
was  afra id  of  emioent  Tiitue :  Ex  oplimig  perindum, 

9  Paaapuniiia  Flaccua  was  another  of  Tiberius's  botr 
Ik  coapaniona.  Suetoniua  aaya,  that  the  name  of  the 
enperor  being,  TibgrimM  ClaudiuM  Nero,  he  was  nick- 
■amed  Bnsanxa  Caunua  Maao;  and  after  he  came 
to  the  aoplre,  he  passed  a  whole  night  and  two  days  in 
a  cejouaiag  party  with  liuclns  PIso  and  Pomponhis 
Flaccua.  Sueloa.  bs  Tiberio,  s.  42. 


the  emperor  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
requesting,  that  the  fathers  would  use  their  influ- 
ence, to  induce  men  of  consular  rank  to  undertake 
the  office.  He  forgot,  however,  that  ten  years 
before,  Arruntius  was  appointed  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Spain,  but,  during  that  whole  time,  was 
never  permitted  to  leave  the  city. 

In  the  course  of  this  year  died  Manius  Lepi- 
dus,<  whose  wisdom  and  moderation  have  been 
already  mentioned.  To  say  any  thing  of  the 
nobility  of  his  birth  were  superfluous,  since  it 
is  well  known,  that  the  house  of  the  .£roUii, 
from  whom  he  derived  bis  pedigree,  pro- 
duced a  race  of  emioent  citizens.  If  any  of 
the  family  degenerated  from  the  virtue  of  their 
ancestors,  they  continued,  notwithstanding,  to 
support  the  splendour  of  an  ancient  and  illus- 
trious race. 

XXVIII.  Paulus  Fabius  and  Lucius  Vitellius  7 
succeeded  to  the  consulship  [A.  U.  C.  787.  A.  D. 
34.]  In  the  course  of  the  year,  the  miraculous 
bird,  known  to  the  world  by  the  name  of  the 
phosniz,^  after  disappearing  for  a  series  of  ages. 


6  BlanluB  Lepidua  has  been  mentioned,  book  I.  s.  13; 
book  iv.  s.  ao. 

7  Lucius  Vitellius,  the  new  consul,  was  the  frther  of 
Vitellius,  who  was  afterwards  emperor.  See  more  of 
him,  8.  zxxii. 

8  The  accounts  given  by  the  ancients  of  this  wonder- 
fiil  bird,  if  collected  together,  would  swell  Into  a  Tolnme. 
Tacitus  waa  aware  of  the  decorations  cf  fable ;  but  of 
the  real  existence  of  such  a  bird,  and  its  periodical 
appearance  in  Egypt,  he  entertained  no  kind  of  doubt 
It  haa  been  objected  by  some  critics,  that  he  breaks  the 
thread  of  his  narrative  for  the  sake  of  a  trifling  digres- 
sion :  but  it  sliould  be  remembered,  that  what  ia  now 
known  to  be  a  &ble,  waa  formerly  received  as  a  certain 
truth.    It  was,  therefore,  in  the  time  of  Tacitu^  an  io^ 
leresting  description,  and  even  now  curiosity  is  gratified 
with  the  particulara  of  so  celebrated  a  fiction.    La  Blet- 
terie  observes,  that  since  the  Christian  era,  many  learn- 
ed and  pious  writers  have  been  carried  away  by  the 
torrent,  and  embraced  the  popular  opinion.    He  aaya, 
the  word  ^oivif,  signifying /u/nui,  the  palm-tree,  as  well 
aa  the  binl  in  question,  Tertullian  waa  so  ingenious  aa 
to  find  the  phoenix  mentioned  in  Scripture.    The  Latin 
iransUuirs  have  said  Justus  ui  palmajlorebit ;  he  trans- 
lates it,  Justus  ut  fhcuUx  Jlarsbit.  Pliny  the  naturalist 
seems  to  dwell  with  pleasure  on  the  particulars  of  the 
birth,  the  age,  the  death,  and  revival,  of  this  wonderful 
bird.   He  saya  that  a  pretended  phoenix  waa  brought  to 
Rome  from  Egypt,  A.  U.  C.  800,  and  exhibited  as  a 
public  spectacle  in  the  forum ;  but  the  people  considered 
it  as  an  imposition.    Quemfalsum  esse  nemadubitavit. 
Pliny,lil>rx.  s.  2.   Pomponius  Mela  haagiven  an  elegant 
description  of  the  phcenix.    The  substance  of  what  he 
says,  is,  when  it  has  lived  five  hundred  years  it  expires 
un  its  own  nest,  and  being  regenerated,  carries  the  bones 
of  its  former  frame  to  Heliopolis,  the  city  uf  the  Sun, 
and  there,  on  an  altar  covered  with  Arabian  spices,  per- 
forms a  fragrant  funeral.   Mela,  lib.  lii.  s.  9.    Mariana, 
the  Spanish  historian,  who  wrote  in  modem  times,  may 
be  added  to  the  Christian  writers  who  have  mentioned 
this  bird  with  pious  credulity.   He  considers  the  re-ap- 
pearance of  the  phoenix,  towards  the  end  of  Tiberius,  as 
a  prognostic  of  the  resurrection,  because  it  revives  out 
of  its  own  ashes.   See  his  History  of  Spain,  lib.  Iv.  cap. 

1. ;  See  also  Sir  John  MandevlUe. 
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revisited  Egypt.  A  phenomenoii  so  veiy  e^tn- 
ordinary  could  not  fail  to  produce  abundance  of 
enrious  speculation.  The  learning  of  Egypt  was 
displayed,  and  Greece  exhausted  her  ingenuity. 
The  facts,  about  which  there  seems  to  be  a  con- 
currence of  opinions,  with  other  circumstances, 
in  their  nature  doubtful,  yet  worthy  of  notice, 
will  not  be  unwelcome  to  the  reader. 

Tliat  the  phoenix  is  sacred  to  the  sun,  and  dif- 
fers from  the  rest  of  the  feathered  species,  in 
the  form  of  its  head,  and  the  tincture  of  its  plu- 
mage, are  points  settled  by  the  naturalists.  Of 
its  longevity,  the  accounts  are  Various.  The 
common  persuasion  is,  that  it  lives  five  hundred 
years,  though  by  some  writers  the  date  is  ex- 
tended to  fourteen  hundred  and  sixty-one.  The 
several  eras,  when  the  phoenix  has  been  see'n, 
are  fixed  by  tradition.  The  first,  we  are  told, 
was  in  the  reign  of  Sesostris  {  the  second,  in  that 
of  Amasis ;  and  in  the  period  when  Ptolemy,  the 
third  of  the  Macedonian  race,  was  seated  on  the 
throne  of  Egypt,  another  phanix  directed  its  flight 
towards  Heliopolis,  attended  by  a  group  of  vari- 
ous birds,  all  attracted  by  the  novelty,  and  gazing 
with  wonder  at  so  beautiful  an  appearance.  For 
the  truth  of  this  account,  we  do  not  presume  to 
answer.  The  facts  lie  too  remote ;  and  cover- 
ed, as  they  are,  with  the  mists  of  antiquity,  all 
farther  argument  is  suspended. 

From  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  to  Tiberius,  the 
intermediate  space  is  not  quite  two  hundred  and 
fifty  years.  From  that  circumstance  it  has  been 
inferred  by  many  that  the  last  phoenix  was  nei- 
ther of  the  genuine  kind,  nor  came  from  the 
woods  of  Arabia.  The  instinctive  qualities  of 
the  species  were  not  observed  to  direct  its  mo- 
tions. It  is  the  genius,  we  are  told,  of  the  true 
phoenix,  when  its  course  of  years  is  finished,  and 
the  approach  of  death  is  felt,  to  build  a  nest  in 
its  native  clime,  and  there  deposit  the  principles 
of  life,  from  which  a  new  progeny  arises.  The 
first  care  of  the  young  bird,  as  soon  as  fledged, 
and  able  to  trust  to  its  wings,  is  to  perform  the 
obsequies  of  his  father.  But  this  duty  is  not 
undertaken  rashly.  He  collects  a  quantity  of 
myrrh,  and,  to  try  his  strength,  makes  frequent 
excursions  with  a  load  on  his  back.  When  he 
has  made  his  experiment  through  a  long  tract  of 
sir,  and  gains  sufficient  confidence  in  his  own 
vigour,  he  takes  up  the  body  of  his  father,  and 
flies  with  it  to  the  altar  of  the  sun,  where  he 
leaves  it  to  be  consumed  in  flames  of  fragrance. 
Such  is  the  account  of  this  extraordinary  bird. 
It  has,  no  doubt,  a  mixture  of  fable  {  but  that 
the  phoenix,  from  time  to  time,  appears  in 
Egypt,  seems  to  be  a  fact  sufficiently  ascer- 
tained. 

XXIX.  Rome  continued  to  stream  with  the 
blood  of  eminent  citizens.  Pomponius  Labeo, 
who  had  been,  as  already  mentioned,  governor 
of  Mysia,  opened  his  veins  and  bled  to  death. 
His  wife  Paxaea  had  the  spirit  to  follow  his  ex- 
ample.   Suicide  WM  the  only  leAige  from  the 


hand  of  the  executioner.  Those  v 
for  the  sentence  of  the  law,  incurred  a 
and  were,  besides,  deprived  of  the  ri 
ulture ;  while  to  s>ich  as  died  by  theii 
funeral  ceremonies  were  allowed,  and 
were  valid.  Such  was  the  reward  of 
Self-destruction  was  made  the  intere 
kind.  On  the  subject  of  Labeo'a  d* 
rius  wrote  to  the  senate.  He  obsei 
in  ancient  times,  when  all  ties  of  frier 
to  be  dissolved,  it  was  the  custom  to 
to  the  discarded  party,  that  his  visii 
longer  agreeable.  In  that  manner  h 
with  Labeo;  all  connection  was 
But  that  unhappy  man,  finding  hiros 
with  the  iniquity  of  his  ^vemment, 
by  the  weight  of  other  crimes,  made 
injured   innocence,  with   intent  to 


1  T^itus  Memfl  here  to  make  the  apolo 
It  was  fear  of  the  execntioner  that  hurriec 
destruction.  PromptaM^ju»modimorU$m 
fadebat.  A  secood  reaaon  was,  the  accu 
befare  senteace  of  coodemnatioD  by  theii 
saved  their  eflbcta  for  their  relations,  and 
the  rites  of  sepuUare.  The  Idea  of  being  i 
thrown  into  the  Tiber,  was  shocking  to  ih« 
It  is  remarkable,  thai  a  law  against  sui 
known  to  the  Bomans  in  ewry  period  of 
The  motives  for  embracing  a  voluntary  dei 
as  stated  by  Tacitiis,  till  the  reign  of  Ant 
emperor,  A.  U.  C.  965,  of  (he  Christian  ei 
cated  the  eflbcts  of  all  who  put  an  end  fio 
avoid  final  judgment.  In  other  respectf 
not  restrained ;  it  was  rather  countenancet 
cation  was  commenced,  the  estate  of  the  | 
a  fit  of  insanity  destroyed  himeelf,  passed 
descended  to  tiis  heirs.  So  far  was  right ; 
rule  was  extended  to  those  who  were  wea 
for  that  reason  put  an  etid  to  their  days. 
ccrporia  out  Uuiio  vita.  See  the  Code, 
bonis  eorum  qui  tnorttm  »ibi  eanMciver 
maxim  of  the  stoic  school,  that  there  was 
in  human  life  than  the  power  of  ending  it. 
tenis,  qum  tumuni  tribuit  natura,  nuUu 
iempettiva  morU;  idque  in  ta  opUmun 
M'6i  quisque  prtuta^  poteriL  Pliny,  lit 
The  impious  tenets  of  a  dogmatical  sect 
silence  the  law  of  nature.  Socrates  was 
opinion ;  that  best  of  philosophers  says, 
of  Plato,  that  we  are  all  placed  by  Pron 
proper  stations,  and  no  man  has  a  righi 
post.  Aristotle  calls  suicide  the  act  of  a 
Dolile  mind.  It  was  the  maxim  of  Py 
without  leave  from  the  commander-in- 
from  God,  It  is  ualawfiil  to  qnir  our  posi 
who  records  that  excellent  doctrine  (i 
says,  in  another  place,  that  it  is  the  du 
anid  pious,  to  keep  the  soul  In  its  ienemen 
without  the  order  of  him  who  gave  it, 
rush  out  of  this  life,  lest  he  lucur  the  gui 
the  gift  of.  Providence.  Plus  anmibus  i 
tmimuM  in  eu^odia  eoiporia;  nee  iiytui 
UU  €9t  vcbU  datu$f  ts  hominum  vita  m 
ne  mutwa  hutmanum  nwaignatum  a  J 
videamim.  Somnlum  Scipionls,  s.  7.  i 
of  nature,  speaking  in  tiia  human  h 
attended  to,  no  wonder  that  the  voice  of 
phers  was  not  beard.  TheFigaaerequir 
revelatloa 
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of  hii  detfh  OB  tho  omperar.  The  oz- 
WBS  fmtal  to  his  wife.  Sbe  took  the 
•iMBy  and  perished  with  her  hutbaod.  She 
■n^t  hsTs  quelled  her  feart ;  for,  though  her 
foilt  wu  manifetty  the  might  hare  lived  in 
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A  asw  ytoieiution  was  commeDced  againit 
Maaocos  Scaimis,*  a  distinguished  senator, 
CiiBoaa  as  well  for  his  eloquence  as  the  nobility 
of  hia  birth,  bat  a  libertine  in  his  conduct.  He 
had  been  connected  with  Sejanos,  but  on  that 
aeooQDt  no  danger  threatened  him.  The  enmitj 
of  Macro,  who  fuactised  the  wiles  of  Sejanus, 
but  with  deeper  policy,  was  the  cause  of  his 
miB.  A  tn^y,  written  by  Scaums,  was  the 
groimd  of  the  charge.  Some  lines  were  dted 
Iram  tho  pioee,  and,  by  a  strained  construction, 
said  to  point  obliquely  at  Tiberius.  But  to  make 
s«TO  work,  Scrrilius  and  Cornelius,  two  inform- 
ers bj  profession,  accused  him  of  adultery  with 
tbe  yooBg^  LiTia,>  and  of  secret  practices  in 
the  augic  art.  Scanras,  with  a  spirit  worthy 
ef  tho  aseient  JEmilii,  from  whomhe  was  de- 
I,  resolved  not  to  linger  for  a  public  sen- 
Sis  wife  Sezitia  exhorted  him  to  an  act 
o€  bimTtry,asd  died  herself  with  the  courage 
which  she  recommended. 

'gyy  Amidst  these  acts  of  violence,  the  in- 
fsimMS,  in  their  turn,  were  abandoned  to  their 
frtc.  Servilins  and  Cornelius,  who,  by  their 
ceadact  to  Scaums,  had  brought  on  themselves 
the  pabUe  detestation,  were  charged  with  taking 
a  bribe,  to  compoond  a  prosecution  commenced 
by  tbenaelves  against  Varius  Ligur.  They  were 
both  interdicted  from  fire  and  water,  and  trans- 
pottad  to  the  islands.  A  similar  &te  attended 
AbodioB  Rufo.  This  man  had  discharged  the 
eOcc  of  sBdile,  and  also  served,  at  the  head  of  a 
Icgiooy  nnder  Lentnlus  Gtetulicus.  He  turned 
inibnaer  a^inst  lus  commanding  officer,  alleging 
that  ho  had  projected  a'match  between  his  daugh- 
ter aad  one  of  the  sons  of  Sejanos.  He  con- 
•traod  this  into  a  crime,  and,  for  the  attempt, 
was  faanisbed  from  Rome.  At  the  time  when 
this  prosecution  was  set  on  foot,  GstuUcus  com- 
TiTinifH  the  legions  in  Upper  Germany.  Dis- 
tiegaished  by  his  clemency,  and  without  rigour 
maiatiiBing  military  discipline,  he  was  the  idol 
of  tha  soldiers.  By  his  interest  with  his  father- 
in-law,  Locins  Apronius,  he  was  also  high  in 


t  Wa  hava  seen  Mamefcas  Scaums  marked  as  a 
^alm,  this  book,  a  9l  Seneca  aaya,  he  was  designed 
hf  aatare  tar  a  great  orator,  but  he  fell  short,  oaring  to 
hie  ewB  ooglect.  Skin  foue^  nan  ^utaUwn  oratorem 
pFmttani  Jftowrne,  ted  quantum  dmertret.  ControT. 
lih  ▼.  In  Pnifirtlone.  IMo  inlbnns  os,  that  the  tragedy 
iir  vhieh  be  was  accused,  was  founded  on  the  story  of 
Atieus;  and  that  Tiberius,  thinking  himself  glanced  at, 
Mid,  Staeo  ho  makes  me  another  Avaaus,!  will  make 
bte  aa  Ajjuc,  meaning,  that  ha  would  fbrca  him  to  de* 
maofyimmVL  INo,  lib.  IvUL 

)TIm  wife  of  Drososytha  sen  of  Tlbsrios.  See  tha 

fidn. 


credit  with  the  other  army,  which  was  itstioDed 
at  a  small  distance.  In  this  situation  it  is  said, 
not  without  probability,  that  he  had  the  coura^ 
to  despatch  a  letter  to  Tiberias,  to  the  following 
effect  t  **  The  proposed  alliance  with  Sejanos 
did  not  originate  with  himself  t  the  emperor 
had  recommended  it.  The  meanest  citizen  is 
liable  to  error,  no  less  than  the  prince.  To  mis- 
take with  impunity  cannot  be  the  prerogative 
of  the  emperor,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  crime 
in  others.  For  himself,  his  fidelity  remained 
inviolate,  and  if  no  snare  was  laid  for  his  ruin, 
nothing  could  shake  his  principles.  Should  a 
successor  be  sent  to  supersede  him  in  tiie  com* 
mand,  he  should  understand  it  as  the  prologue 
to  a  sentence  of.  condemnation.  But  there 
were  conditions,  on  which  something  like  a 
treaty  between  both  parties  mi^t  be  settled » 
he  desired  to  remain  unmolested  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  province,  and  Tiberius  might  give 
the  law  to  the  rest  of  the  Roman  world."  In- 
credible as  this  anecdote  may  appear,  it  gains  an 
air  of  authenticity,  when  it  is  considered,  that, 
of  all  the  favourites  of  Sejanus,  Gaetulicus  was 
the  only  person  who  had  the  secret  to  preserve 
his  life,  and  live  in  the  good  graces  of  tha 
prince.  The  truth  is,  Tiberius  knew  that  he 
had  incurred  the  public  hatred.  Worn  out  with 
age  and  infirmities,  he  was  wise  enough  to 
reflect,  that  fame  and  the  opinion  of  man- 
kind, rather  than  the  exercise  of  power,  must 
for  the  future  be  the  pillars  of  his  govern- 
ment 

XXXI.  In  the  consulship  of  Caius  Cestius* 
and  Marcus  Servilins,  [A.  U.  C.  78S.  A.  D.  36.] 
a  deputation  from  the  Parthian  nobility,  without 
the  concurrence  or  privity  of  Artabanus,  theli 
king,  arrived  at  Rome.  While  the  arms  of 
Germanicus  filled  the  east  with  terror,  that 
monarch  continued  to  adhere  with  good  faith  to 
the  Romans,  and  to  rule  his  own  dominions  with 
equity  and  moderation.  He  broke  out  after- 
wards with  open  violence ;  to  Rome,  proud  and 
arrog&nt ;  to  his  people,  fierce  and  unrelenting. 
The  prosperous  events  of  war  with  the  neigh- 
bouring nations  inspired  him  with  the  pride  and 
insolence  of  victory.    He  saw  Tiberius,  in  the 


4  La  Bletterie  In  his  note,  at  the  opening  of  thia  year, 
laya,  Since  Tadtus  bas  given  the  hlatory  of  the  phomlz, 
he  thinks  an  account  of  the  extraordinai7  crow,  that  fer 
a  long  time  amused  the  people  of  Home,  will  not  be  un- 
accepuble  to  the  reader.  He  givea  the  whole  detail 
from  Pliny  the  elder.  The  crow  it  aeems  belonged  to  a 
ahoeinaker,aDd  was  soon  taught  to  aiticolate  worda  R 
weut  every  morning  to  the  Rostrum,  and  there  disUnct- 
ly  pronounced.  Good  day,  Tiberius  I  Good  day,  Germani- 
cus I  Good  day,  DrusosI  This  continued  for  aeveral 
yeara  The  bird  was  at  last  killed  by  another  shoe- 
maker In  tba  neighbourhood,  who  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the 
reaentment  of  the  populace^  The  bird  was  ailerwarda 
buried  near  the  Appfam  road  wldi  the  greatest  paradSi 
and  a  long  procession  of  Roman  chlaens.  Sao  Pliny, 
lib.  X  capk  43. 
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decline  of  life»  &  feeble  piine^,!  disarmed,  and 
powerless.  Armenia  was  the  object  of  his  am- 
bition. Artaxias,^  king  of  the  country,  was  no 
sooner  dead,  than  he  placed  his  eldest  son,  Arsa- 
^6B,  on  the  vacant  throne.  His  arrogance  did  not 
stop  there.  By  his  embassadors  be  demanded, 
in  haughty  and  imperious  terms,  immediate  res- 
titution of  the  treasures  left  by  Vonones'  in 
Syria  and  Cilicia.  He  laid  claim,  besides,  to  ftll 
the  territories,  formerly  belonging  to  the  Per- 
sians and  Macedonians.  He  added,  in  a  style  of 
Tain-glory,  that  whatever  was  possessed  by  Cyrus, 
and  afterwards  by  Alexander,  was  his  undoubted 
right,  and  he  was  determined  to  recover  the  same 
by  force  of  arms. 

The  Parthians,  in  the  meantime,  by  the  advice 
of  Sinnaces,  a  man  of  great  opulence  and  noble 
birth,  sent  their  secret  embassy  to  Rome.  The 
measure  was  supported  by  Abdus,^  tbe  eunuch. 
In  the  eastern  nations  the  loss  of  manhood  is  no 
degradation :  on  the  contrary,  it  leads  to  power 
and  preferment.  With  those  two  leading  chiefs 
the  grandees  of  Parthia  entered  into  a  conspiracy. 
But  still  to  wear  the  regal  diadem,  one  only  of 
the  race  of  the  Arsacides  could  be^  found.  The 
greatest  part  of  that  family  was  cut  off  by  Ar- 
tabanus,  and  the  survivors  were  too  young  to 
govern.  The  Parthians,  therefore,  desired  that 
Tiberius  would  send  Phraates,^  son  of  the  king 
of  that  name,  to  mount  the  throne  of  his  ances- 
tors. That  title  and  the  sanction  of  Rome  would 
be  sufficient.  Let  a  prince  of  the  house  of  Ar- 
laces,  under  the  protection  of  Tiberius,  show 
lilmself  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  and  no- 
thing more  was  necessary ;  a  revolution  would 
be  the  certain  consequence. 

XXXII.  The  enterprise  was  agreeable  to  the 
wishes  of  Tiberius.  He  despatched  Phraates, 
enriched  with  presents,  and  every  mark  of 
splendour  suited  to  the  royal  dignity.  But  still 
it  was  his  fixed  plan  not  to  depart  from  his  for- 
mer resolution  to  work  by  stratagem,  and,  if 
possible,  to  avoid  a  war.  The  secret  transpired 
at  the  Parthian  court.  Artabanus  was  thrown 
into  a  state  of  violent  perplekity.  Revenge 
and  fear  took  possession  of  him  by  turns.  In 
the  id^a  of  an  eastern  monarch,  indecision  is  the 


1  Suetonius  says,  Tiberius  was  severely  lashed  in  a 
letter  from  Artabanus,  king  of  the  P&rthians,  upbraiding 
him  with  parricide,  murder,  cowardice,  and  luxury;  and 
advising  him  to  expiate  his  guilt  by  a  voluntary  death. 
In  Tib.  s.  66. 

3  Artaxias  IIL  who  was  seated  on  the  throne  of  Ar- 
menia  by  Gemtanicus.   See  book  ii.  s.  66  and  61 

3  Yonones  was  deposed  by  the  Armenians,  and  obliged 
to  take  refuge  at  Pompeiopolis,  a  maritime  city  of  Cilicia. 
Annals,  book  ii.  s.  4  and  6a 

A  The  custom  of  advancing  eunuchs  to  the  highest 
stations,  has  been,  in  all  ages,  a  custom  with  the  princes 
of  the  east 

6  He  was  the  son  of  Phraates  TV.  and  had  been  sent  by 
hfs  father  as  an  hostage  to  Augusuis.  Annals,  boek  ii. 
».  1. 


mark  of  a  servile  mind.  Vigour  a 
enterprise  are  attributes  of  the  royal 
In  the  present  juncture,  those  notions 
and  his  interest  conquered  prejudice 
vited  Abdus  to  a  banquet, and, by  as 
rendered  him  unfit  for  action.  Wii 
he  thought  it  best  to  dissemble.  He 
with  presents,  and  by  employing  hi 
affairs,  4eft  him  no  leisure  for  clandea 
nations.  Meanwhile  Phraates  arriv( 
Willing  to  conform  to  the  customs  ( 
he  threw  off  the  dress  and  manners 
mans.  The  transition,  however,  was 
and  his  constitution  proving  unequa 
den  a  change,  he  was  carried  off  by 
ness.  Tiberius  was  unwilling  to  i 
measure  which  he  had  once  approved, 
Tiridates,  descended  from  the  sam< 
Phraates,  as  a  fit  rival  to  contend 
banus. 

In  order  to  recover  the  kingdom  i 
he  entered  into  an  alliance  with  M 
prince  of  the  Iberian  line,  having; 
contrived  to  reconcile  him  to  his  b 
asmanes,  then  the  reigning  monarc 
An  important  scene  was  now  op< 
east.  To  conduct  the  whole,  Tibet 
command  to  Lucius  Vitellitis.<  T 
of  this  officer  is  well  known*  He 
self  in  his  true  colours  to  the  peop 
insomuch  that  his  memory  is  held  ic 
In  the  east,  however,  his  conduct  wa 
able.  He  acted  in  the  province  wj 
rity  of  an  ancient  Roman.  After  1 
renounced  that  character  altogetl 
apostate  from  every  virtue.     His  d 


6  L.  yitellius  was  consul  in  the  prece<: 
iliis  book,  a.  28,  and  note.  In  his  administ 
he  conducted  himself  with  Integrity  anc 
on  his  return  to  Rome,  he  thought  it  the 
atone  for  liis  virtues  by  tlie  practice  of  t 
gave  rise  to  the  worshipping  of  Caligula 
approached  that  emperor  with  his  face 
prostrate  at  liis  feet  Caligiila  receive 
homage,  and  forgave  Vitelliue  all  hia  me 
He  ranked  him  among  his  favourites.  C 
to  have  it  thought  that  he  vnw  a  lover  of 
highly  fiivoured  by  that  goddess.  He  apj 
lius  as  an  eye-witness  of  hIa  intrigue  : 
courtier,  "when  you  gods  are  in  conju 
invisible  to  mortal  eyes."  In  the  fullow 
can  the  favour  of  Claudius,  who  wae  th 
his  wives,  he  requested  it  as  the  greatest 
salina,  that  she  would  be  grsMriouely  pXet 
take  off  her  shoes.  His  petition  was  gra 
carried  the  shoes  to  his  own  house,  and 
slant  practice  lo  kiss  them  before  com: 
shipped  the  golden  images  of  Narcissus 
ranked  them  with  his  household  gods, 
celebrated  the  secular  games,  which  wc 
end  of  every  century  (see  book  xl.  s.  11) 
adulation  so  hr,  as  to  say  to  the  emperor, 
perform  this  ceremony  !*'  Stapw  yiadaa. 
of  him,  that  he  left  his  virtoer  in  his  i 
Rome  resumed  his  vices.  See  SosL  In  1 
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lEfete,  aad  ida  intiiiiicy  with  Clandim,  tnnf- 
fonniid  him  into  an  abject  sUve.  He  is  now 
naembexed  m  a  model  of  tlie  yilest  adulfttioii. 
Wlttt  WM  prmiseworthjr  in  the  beginniBg  of  his 
ikft^  cheaged  to  infam/  in  liifl  riper  yeuv. 
The  Tirtwe  of  yonth  gmye  way  to  the  Tieea 
of  age. 

XXXIH.  Mithridatei  was  the  (irat  of  the 
petty  Idags  of  Asia  who  took  a  decisire  part 
He  drew  his  brother  Pharasmaaes  into  the 
letfie,  and  enpged  that  monarch  to  employ 
both  feiee  and  strattfem  to  promote  the  enter- 
prise. By  their  agents  «they  bribed  the  servants 
of  Amccs  to  end  their  master's  life  by  poison. 
The  Iberians,  in  the  meantime,  entered  Arme- 
nia with  St  namexons  army,  and  took  possession 
ef  the  city  of  Axtazata.  On  the  first  intelligence 
Artabanas  deepatehed  his  son  Orodes,  at  the 
headef  the  Parthian  forces,  to  oppose  the  enemy, 
and,  in  tlie  meantime,  sent  out  his  oiBcers  to 
^tiate  for  a  body  of  auxiliaries.  Pharasmanes, 
SB  Us  part,  ffpax«d  no  pains  to  reinforce  his 
aiBf.  He  engaged  the  Albanians  in  Me  serrice. 
He  listed  the  Sarmatians ;  but  a  part  of  that  peo- 
ple, called  the  Seeptneiaas,  were  willing,  accord- 
iog  to  the  cuatom  of  the  nation,  to  be  hired  by 
say  of  tbe  powers  at  war,  the  ready  mereena- 
lics  IB  every  quarrel.  They  were  at  that  time 
setaally  engaged  on  both  sides,  and  of  course 
diTided  against  thcmeelyes.  The  Iberians,  hav- 
hig  secured  the  defiles  abd  narrow  passes  of  the 
ceaatiy,  poured  down  from  the  Caspian  moun- 
tiias,  a  lazge  body  of  their  Sarmatian  auxiliaries, 
sad  soon  everraa  all  Armenia.  The  Parthians 
were  not  able  te  adyanee.  The  enemy  was  in 
fafee  at  every  post,  one  only  road  excepted,  and 
that,  extending  between  the  Caspian  sea  and  the 
of  Albania,  was  impassable  in  the 
Bftonths.  In  that  season  of  the  year  the 
Btcnaa*  ^rinda  blow  constantly  one  way,  and, 
the  waves  before  them,  lay  the  country 
rater.  In  the  winter,  the  wind  from  the 
aoBth  toils  tbtt  food  back  into  the  deep,  and  leaves 
the  couatiy  a  dry  and  naked  shore. 

XXXIY.  While  Orodes  saw  his  succours  cut 
off,  Pharasmanes  with  augmented  numbers  ad- 
vaaced  agaiast  him.  He  offered  battle,  but  the 
eaemy  dedlaed  the  confikt.  The  Iberian  rode 
up  to  the  intrenchments ;  he  endeavoured  to  pro- 
voke the  enemy  \  he  cut  off  their  forage,  and  in- 
vested ttdr  camp.  The  Parthians,  not  used  to 
brook  dishonour,  gathered  in  a  body  round  the 
priace,  aad  demaaded  the  decision  of  the  sword. 
Their  aaaln  strength  consbted  in  their  cavalry. 
naiBsmaacs  added  to  his  hone  a  large  body  of 
iafMtry.  His  owa  subjects,  aad  the  forces  from 
AlfciBia,  dwelUag  chiedy  in  wilds  and  forests, 
tewed,  by  their  mode  of  life,  to  labour  aad 


STlMBuBteawladfOrthsMwffr^fiatftbefiBs  Inthebe- 
l^aiBgoflBlyieadMowsdarlug  ihsdogdays.  The  fitter. 


fatigue.  If  we  may  believe  the  account  which 
they  give  of  their  origin,  they  are  descended  from 
the  people  of  Thessaiy,  who  followed  Jason  when 
that  adventurer,  having  issue  by  Medea,  returned 
to  Colchis,  on  the  death  of  iBetes,  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  vacant  throne.  Concerning  the 
Greek  hero,  and  the  oracle  of  Pbryxus,*  various 
traditions  are  current  amongst  them.  Foe.  the 
last  their  veneration  is  such,  that  in  their  sacri- 
fices a  ram  is  never  offered  as  a  victim,  the 
people  conceiving  that  Phiyxus  was  conveyed 
across  the  sea  by  an  animal  of  that  species,  or 
in  a  shipi  #ith  that  figure  at  the  head.  The 
two  armies  were  drawn  out  in  order  of  battle. 
Orodes,  to  animate  the  valour  of  his  men,  called 
to  mind  the  gloxy  of  the  eastern  empire,  and  the 
race  of  the  Arsacids.  **  They  were  now  to  cope 
with  a  band  of  mercenaries  {  led  by  .an  Iberian 
chief,  of  mean  extrsction,  ignoble,  and  obscure." 
In  the  opposite  army,  Pharasmanes  pressed  every 
topic  that  could  inflame  the  ardour  of  his  troops. 
"  They  were  men  that  never  yielded  to  the  Par- 
thian yoke :  they  fought  now  for  conquest  i  the 
more  bold  the  enterprise,  the  greater  would  be 
their  glory.  If  they  gave  ground,  or  turned 
their  backs  on  the  enemy,  shame  and  ruin  would 
pursue  them.  Look  round,"  be  said, «  and  view 
both  armies.  Behold  on  our  side  a  drea4ful 
front  of  war  $  on  that  of  the  enemy  an  unwar- 
like  band  of  Modes,  gay  in  their  apparel,  and 
glittering  with  gold.  Here  we  have  men  and 
steel ;  there  cowards,  and  booty  to  reward  our 
valour." 

XXXV.  In  the  Sarmatian  ranks  it  was  not 
the  general  only  that  harangued  4be  men.  By 
mutual  exhortations,  according  to  their  custom, 
they  roused  each  other's  valour.  They  resolved 
to  reserve  their  darts,  and  to  rush  on  to  a  close 
engagement.  The  field  of  battle  presented  an 
attack  in  different  forms.  The  Parthians,  skilled 
alike  in  the  onset  and'  the  retreat,  endeavoured 
to  open  their  ranks,  in  order  to  gain  room  for 
the  discharge  of  their  arrows.  The  Sarmatians 
threw  their  bows  aside,  determined  with  their 
swords  and  pikes  to  decide  the  fortune  of  the 
day.  In  one  place  was  seen  an  engagement 
of  the  cavalry ;  they  advanced  to  the  charge  i 
they  wheeled  about ;  they  charged  with  sudden 
velocity.  In  another  quarter  the  infantry  fought 
hand  to  hand,  and  buckler  to  buckler.  They 
attacked  and  were  repulsed ;  they  wounded,  and 
were  wounded.  The  Iberians  and  Albanians 
grappled  with  the  enemy;  they  pulled  them  by 
main  force  from  their  horses;  they  distracted 
them  by  two  different  modes  of  engaging.  Their 
cavalry  rushed  on,  and  their  infantry  stood  close 
embodied.  The  two  adverse  generals,  Orodes 
and  Pharasmanes,  exerted  every  effort    They 


9  Phryxns  was  the  first  that  ealled  to  Colchos  in  par* 
SttH  of  riches.  Jason  want  afterwards  on  the  same 
errand,  which  was  called  the  Oaldtn  FU^et. 
Y 
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nished  into  the  heat  of  the  ution ;  they  encour*. 
aged  the  hraye ;  they  ralUed  the  broken  ranlu, 
and  signalized  themselves  in  every  part  of  the 
field.  Conspicuous  to  all,  at  length  they  knew 
each  other.  At  the  sight,  with  instinctive 
fury,  their  horses  at  full  speed,  they  nished 
forward  to  the  charge,  bellowing  revenge,  and 
darting  their  javelins.  Pharasmanes,  with  a 
well-directed  weapon,  pierced  the  helmet  of 
Orodes  i  but,  hurried  on  by  the  fury  of  his 
horse,  he  was  not  able  to  pursue  his  advantage. 
Orodes  was  sheltered  by  his  guards,  who  fled 
to  his  assistance.  A  report  that  he  was  slain 
spread  through  the  ranks.  The  spirit  of  the 
Parthians  began  to  droop,  and  victory  declared 
for  the  Iberians. 

XXXVI.  Artabanus,  to  repair  the  loss,  march- 
ed with  the  whole  strength  of  his  kingdom.  The 
Iberians  knew  the  course  of  the  country,  and 
by  their  valour  gained  a  second  victory.  The 
Parthian,  notwithstanding,  kept  the  iield  till  such 
time  as  Vitellius  advanced  with  his  legions,  in- 
tending, as  was  industriously  given  out,  to  enter 
Mesopotamia.  To  avoid  a  war  with  Rome,  the 
Parthian  king  abandoned  Armenia,  and  returned 
to  his  own  dominions.  From  that  time  his  ruin 
may  be  dated.  Vitellius  carried  on  a  correspon- 
dence with  the  leading  men  of  Parthia,  and,  to 
incite  them  to  a  revolt,  represented  Artabanus 
as  a  king,  cruel  in  time  of  peace,  and  in  war 
disastrous  to  the  whole  nation.  Sinnaces,  at  the 
head,  as  already  mentioned,  of  a  powerful  fac- 
tion, drew  to  his  interest  his  father,  Abdageses, 
and  other  malcontents,  who  were  now,  by  the 
unprosperous  events  of  war,  determined  to  throw 
off  the  mask.  A  great  number  through  fear, 
and  not  from  principle,  hitherto  inactive,  went 
over  to  the  disaffected.  Artabanus  found  him- 
self deserted  on  every  side.  He  had  only  one 
expedient  left.  He  chose  for  his  body-guard  a 
band  of  mercenaries,  men  void  of  honour,  the 
outcast  of  their  country,  to  good  and  evil,  vice 
and  virtue,  alike  indifferent',  and  for  their  hire 
ready  to  perpetrate  every  crime.  With  these 
attendants  the  fugitive  monarch  sought  the 
frontiers  of  Scythia.  His  ruined  cause,  be  still 
hoped,  would  find  support  from  the  Carmanians, 
and  the  people  of  Hyrcania,  with  whom  he  was 
connected  by  ties  of  affinity.  He  relied,  more- 
over, on  the  fickle  temper  of  the  Parthians.  A 
wavering  and  inconstant  people,  always  disgusted 
with  the  reigning  prince,  and,  after  his  expul- 
sion, prone  to  repent,  might  act  towards  himself 
with  the  same  versatility,  and  once  more  declare 
In  his  favour. 

XXXVIL  The  throne  being  in  this  manner 
vacant,  and  the  Parthians,  in  their  rage  for  inno- 
vation, appearing  ready  to  embrace  a  new  mas* 
ter,  Vitellius  thought  it  time  to  fire  the  ambition 
of  Tiridates,  and,  to  support  him  in  the  enter- 
prise, marched  with  the  auxiliaries,  and  the 
strength  of  his  legions,  to  the  banks  of  the 
Euphrates.     In  order  to  propitiate  the  river- 


god,i  preparations  were  made  for  a  solei 
fice.  The  Roman,  according  to  the  riti 
country,  offered  a  swine,  a  ram,  and  a  bull 
was  the  victim  slain  by  Tiridates.  Wl 
were  thus  employed,  the  people  of  the 
came  in  with  an  account  that  the  Euphrat 
out  any  fall  of  rain,  swelled  miraculous 
its  banks,  and  the  waves  with  a  rapii 
turning  round  in  circling  eddies,  the  foa 
surface  presented  the  form  of  a  diader 
was  deemed  a  favourable  omen.  By  ott 
judged  with  more  penetration,  the  p 
was  seen  in  a  different  light.  Accordini 
interpretation,  it  promised  success  at 
a  speedy  reverse  of  fortune.  In  suppo 
opinion  it  was  observed,  that  the  e; 
heavens  hold  forth  unerring  signals; 
omens,  collected  from  the  appearance  < 
were,  like  the  element  from  which  the 
always  uncertain.  They  appear  and  vi 
moment. 

A  bridge  of  boats  being  prepared,  tl 
army  passed  over  the  Euphrates.  VV 
lay  encamped,  Ornospades,  at  the  b 
large  body  of  cavalry,  amounting  t( 
thousands,  came  in  as  an  auxiliary, 
was  a  native  of  Parthia,  formerly 
from  his  country;  but  for  his  servii 
Tiberius,  during  the  war  in  Dalmatla 
ted  to  the  privileges  of  a  Roman 
Being  afterwards  reconciled  to  hi 
prince,  he  rose  to  the  first  honoui 
state,  and  was  appointed  governor  of  tl 
region  which  lies  between  the  Tigri! 
Euphrates,  for  that  reason  called  M 
MIA.S  Sinnaces,  in  a  short  time  aft 
the  army  with  a  strong  reinforcemeni 
geses,  the  pillar  of  the  party,  deliven 
royal  treasure,  and  the  richest  omaroe 
crown.  Vitellius  considered  the  bu 
finished.  The  Roman  eagles  appean 
banks  of  the  Euphrates,  and  more  v 
cessary.  He  gave  his  best  advice  to 
and  the  authors  of  the  revolution,  i 
himself  to  the  prince,  "  Remeiftber,' 
"  that  you  are  the  grandson  of  Phn 
that  you  have  been  trained  up  by 
let  that  reflection  be  ever  present 
mind :  it  will  animate  you  in  the 
glory."  He  exhorted  the  grandees  i 
to  pay  obedience  to  their  king,  an< 
spect  to  the.  Roman  name.  By  bein 
to  both,  they  would  at  once  fulfil  thei 
raents,  and  maintain  their  honour, 
made  this  arrangement,  he  returned 
legions  into  Syria. 

XXXVIII.  In  relating  these  tram 


1  Rivers  were  supposed  to  have  their  prei 
and  were  therefore  worshipped  ifj  the  Persi 
Orient^  nations  as  well  as  by  the  Romans. 

2  Tiberius  ended  the  Dalmatic  war,  A.  U« 

3  See  the  eaographical  TaMe. 
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kavt  thrown  together,  in  one  conneeted  series, 
the  butioesfl  of  two  campaigns ;  in  order,  by  a 
?ie«  of  Atiatie  affairs,  to  relieve  the  attention 
of  the  reader,  and  give  the  mind  some  respite 
inm  domestic  misery.     From  the  death  of  Se- 
jmu  three  years  had  elapsed,  and  yet  neither 
tiflie  nor  supplications,  nor  eren  a  deluge  of 
blood,  could   soften   the   eruelty   of  Tiberius. 
Things  that  mitigate  the  resentment  of  others, 
oa^  BO  impression  on  that  unforgiving  temper. 
Chnics  of  an  ancient  date  were  revived  as  re*' 
cent  Cicts,  and  charges  without  proof  passed  for 
4enoBttrations  of  guilt.     The  band  of  informers 
joined  is  a  league  against  Fulcinius  Trio.4   That 
citizen, knowing  that  his  fate  was  determined, 
pat  SI  end  to  his  life.     In  his  will  he  spoke  in 
the  bitterest  terms  of  Macro,  and  the  emperor's 
fiKcdmen.     Nor   did   he   spare   Tiberius.     His 
BDdentaBding,  he  said,  was  reduced  by  years 
sad  iaJizmity  to  a  state  of  dotage,  and  his  long 
ahsenee  waa  no  better  than  banishment  from  his 
coontiy.     These  reflections  the  heirs  of  Trio 
vished  to  rappress;  but  Tiberius  ordered  the 
vill  to  be  read  ib  public  t  perhaps  to  show  the 
vorid  that  be  could  allow  full  liberty  of  think- 
m%»  and  despise  the  censure  that  pointed  at  him- 
self; perhaps,  having  been  for  many  years  blind 
t»  the  Tillaoj  of  Sejanus,  he  chose,  at  last,  that 
isvcctives  of  eveiy  sort  should  be  brought  to 
li$ht,  to  the  end  that  truth,  always  warped  by 
littery,  might  reach  his  ear,  though  undisguised, 
■ad  at  the  expense  of  his  reputation.     About 
the  same  time  died  by  his  own  hand  Granius 
Hartianos,  a  member  of  the  senate,  who  found 
hinself  attacked   by   Caius   Gracchus   ou   the 
hw  of  violated  majesty.     Tatius  Granius,  who 
had  served   the   office   of  pnetor»  was   prose- 
catcd  in  like  manner,  and  condemned  to  suffer 
death. 

XXXIX.  The  same  fate  attended  Trebellienus 
Rafns*  and  Sextius  Paconianus :  the  former  des- 
patched himself,  and  the  latter  for  some  sarcastic 
verses  against  the  emperor,  the  production  of 
his  prisoo-houra,  was  strangled  in  the  jail.  Of* 
•11  these  tragic  scenes  Tiberius  had  the  earliest 
intelligenee ;  not,  as  before,  by  messengers  that 
crossed  the  sea  to  the  isle  of  Capreae ;  be  heard 
the  news  in  the  veiy  neighbourhood  of  Rome, 
hoveting  about  the  city  at  so  small  a  distance, 
that  often  on  the  same  day,  or,  at  most,  a  single 
Bight  intervening,  the  consuls  received  his  an- 
swers to  their  despatches,  and  his  final  orders  for 
immediate  vengeance.  He  placed  himself  in  a 
■itoatioo  eo  near  the  theatre  of  horror,  that  he 
coaM  almost  see  the  blood  that  streamed  in  every 
^mily,  and  hear  the  stroke  of  the  executioner. 


I A  virulent  proeeeoior.  See  book  II.  s.  28.  He  was 
4««bI  frith  Memmtus  Refuhis,  from  August  to  the  end 
<f  the  year  791.    Se«  book  ▼.  Supplement,  s.  39. 

S  Trebellienus  Rotia  was  made  guardian  to  the  chil- 
drva  of  Coiya,  the  Thracian  king.  Book  11.  s.  67.  For 
TuotdMnrntf  see  this  book,  a  Sand  4. 


Towards  the  end  of  the  year  died  Poppaeus 
Sabinus,0  a  man  of  humble  birth,  but,  by  the 
partiality  of  two  emperors,  raised  to  the  consul- 
ship, and  distinguished  by  triumphal  honours. 
During  a  series  of  four  and  twenty  years,  the 
government  of  considerable  provinces  was  com- 
mitted to  his  care,  not  for  any  extraordinary 
talents,  but  because  he  bad  a  capacity  of  a  level 
for  business,  and  not  above  it. 

XL.  The  next  consulship  was  that  of  Quintus 
Plautius  and  Sextus  Papinius.  In  the  course 
of  this  year  [A.  U.  C.  789.  A.  D.  36.]  Lucius 
Aruseius  and  others  died  under  the  hand  of  the 
executioner:  their  fate,  however  cruel,  passed 
unheeded  among  the  common  occurrences  of  the 
time.  Scenes  of  blood  were  grown  familiir,  and 
made  no  impression.  And  yet  the  fate  of  Vibu- 
lenus  Agrippa  was  attended  with  circumstances 
that  struck  a  general  panic.  His  trial  came 
on  before  the  senate.  As  soon  as  the  prosecu- 
tors closed  their  case,  he  swallowed  a  deadly 
poison  which  he  had  concealed  under  his  robe, 
and  instantly  expired.  He.  watf  seized  notwith- 
standing, and  in  that  condition  dragged  to  a 
dungeon,  where  the  lictor  fastened  his  cord^ 
round  the  neck  of  a  dead  man.  Even  Tigranes,' 
who  had  formerly  swayed  the  sceptre  of  Arme- 
nia, suffered  without  distinction.  The  title  of 
royalty  did  not  exempt  him  from  the  lot  of  a 
common  citizen. 

Caius  Galba,s  of  consular  rank,  and  the  two 
Blxsi,  embraced  a  voluntary  death  t  Galba,  be- 
cause, by  letters  from  Tiberius,  written  in  terms 
of  acrimony,  he  was  excluded  from  the  usual 
mode  of  obtaining  »  province  by  lot;  and  the 
Blesi,  because  the  order  of  priesthood,  which 
had  been  promised  in  their  day  of  prosperity, 
was,  since  they  were  no  longer  in  favour,  with- 
held from  them,  and  to  those  vacant  dignities 
others  were  appointed.  A  step  so  decisive  they 
considered  as  nothing  less  than  a  signal  to  die ; 
and  they  obeyed. 

wSmilia  Lepida,io  whose  marriage  with  Drusus 
has  been  mentioned,  remained,  during  the  life 
of  Lepidos  her  father,  in  perfect  security,  but 
detested  by  the  public.  Her  protector  being 
now  no  more,  the  informers  seized  their  oppor- 
tunity, and  accused  her  of  adultery  with  a 
slave.  Of  her  guilt  no  doubt  was  entertained. 
She  made  no  defence,  but  executed  justice  on 
herself. 


6  Popparas  Sabinus  was  eonsul  In  the  time  of  Augus- 
tus, A.  U.  C.  782.  He  oommanded  in  Masla,  Achala,  and 
Macedonia,  and  obtained  triumphal  honoure.  Book  i. 
s.  80. 

7  This  was  done,  that,  under  colour  of  djing  by  the 
hands  of  the  executioner,  his  goods  might  be  confiscated. 
See  in  ibis  book,  a  29. 

8  Josephua  mentions  this  (kct  He  says,  Tigranea 
was  erandam  to  Herod. 

9  Caius  Oalba  was  brother  to  Galba,  afterwards  em 
peror. 

10  See  the  Geaealogieal  Thble,  No.  83  and  8i 
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XLI.  About  this  time  the  Cliteans,  a  people 
subject  to  Archelaus,  king  of  Cappadociii,  im- 
patient of  beipg  taized  according  to  the  system 
practised  in  the  Roman  provinces,  made  a  seces- 
sion to  the  heights  of  mount  Tauris.  Being  there 
possessed  of  the  advantage-ground,  they  were 
able  to  defend  themselves  against  their  sovereign, 
and  his  un  warlike  troops.  To  quell  the  insur- 
gents, Vitellius,  governor  of  Syria,  despatched 
Marcus  Trebellius,  at  the  head  of  four  thousand 
legionary  soldiers,  and  a  select  detachment  of 
auxiliaries.  'The  Barbarians  had  taken  post  on 
two  hills  j  the  least  was  called  Capba,  and  the 
other  Davaua.  Trebellius  inclosed  both  with 
lines  of  circumvallation.  All  who  dared  to  sally 
out  were  put  to  the  sword  \  the  rest  were  reduced 
by  thirst  and  famine. 

Meanwhile,  Tiridates  was  well  nigh  establish- 
ed on  the  throne  of  Parthia.  The  cities  of  Nice- 
phorium,  Anthemu8ia,and  other  places,  originally 
settled  by  the  Macedonians,  and  from  their  found- 
ers deriving  names  of  Greek  termination, opened 
their  gates  to  the  new  monarch.  Halus  and 
Artemita,  two  Parthian  cities,  followed  the  ex- 
ample I  the  people  every  where  vieing  with  each 
other  in  demonstrations  of  joy.  A  revolution, 
by  which  Artabanus,  a  tyrant  bred  among  the 
Scythians,  was  driven  from  the  throne,  gave 
universal  satisfaction  to  the  Parthians.  They 
knew  that  Tiridates  had  been  educated  among 
the  Romans,  and,  from  his  arts  of  civilization, 
expected  a  mild  and  equitable  government. 

XLII.  The  inhabitants  of  Seleucia  i  declared 
for  the  new  king  in  a  style  of  flattery  that  ex- 
ceeded all  their  neighbours.  Selcucia  is  a  forti- 
fied city  of  considerable  strength.  The  barbarity 
of  Parthian  manners  never  gained  admission 
amongst  them.  Being  a  colony  planted  by  Se- 
leucus,  they  still  retained  the  institutions  of  their 
Grecian  founder.  A  body  of  three  hundred, 
chosen  for  their  wealth  or  superior  wisdom,  gave 
the  form  of  a  senate.  The  people  have  their 
share  in  the  government  When  both  orders  act 
with  a  spirit  of  union,  they  are  too  strong  for 
the  Parthians.  If  they  clash  among  themselves, 
and  one  faction  looks  abroad  for  support,  the  for- 
eign prince,  who  arrives  as  the  friend  of  a  party, 
becomes  the  oppressor  of  all.  In  the  reign  of 
Artabanus  this  fatal  consequence  was  actually 
felt.  That  monarch  threw  the  whole  weight 
into  the  scale  of  the  nobles,  and  the  people,  by 
consequence,  were  surrendered  as  the  slaves  of 
a  violent  aristocracy.  This  form  of  government 
was  agreeable  to  the  ideas  of  eastern  despotism. 
A  regular  democracy  holds  too  much  of  civil 
liberty,  while  the  domination  of  the  few  differs 
but  little  from  absolute  monarchy. 

The  reception  of  Tiridates  at  Seleucia,  was 
splendid  beyond  all  example.  To  the  homage 
which  the  practice  of  ages  had  established,  new 


1  See  thrOaognphlcal  Tkbla. 


honours  were  added  by  tiie  inventive  gei 

flattery.     Amidst  the  applause  and  aecb] 

of  the  people,  reproaches   loud  and  ve 

were  thrown  out  against  Artabanus,  a  ma 

ed,  by  the  maternal  line  only,  to  the  hous 

Arsacidie,  and,  by  his  actions,  a  disgrac 

name.    Tiridates  sided  with  the  people  oi 

cia,  and  restored  the  democracy.    A  da> 

coronation  was  still  to  be  fixed.    Wh 

business  was  in  agitation,  despatches  arrii 

Hiero  and  Phraates,  two  leading  men,  ai 

enors  of  extensive  provinces.   They  desj 

the  ceremony  might  be  deferred  for  a  fe 

A  request  from  men  of  their  important 

with  weight,  and  was  aceordingly  follow 

court,  in, the  meantime,  removed  to  Ct 

the  capital  of  the  empire,  and  the  seat 

emment.     New  delays  were  thrown  in 

by  the  two  grandees,  and  the  busines 

coronation  was  protracted  from  time  to  1 

length  the  regent  of  the  country,  called 

RBirA,<  proceeded,  according  to  the  nati< 

torn,  to  solemnize  the  inauguration  of 

In  the  presence  of  a  numerotis  assen 

amidst  the  shouts  and  acclamations  of  th 

he  invested  Tiridates  with  the  regal  di 

XLIII.  If,  after  this  ceremony,  Tiri( 

penetrated  at  once  into  the  heart  of  the 

and  shown  himself  to  the  interior  prov 

that  decisive  step  the  minds  of  such  as 

had  been  fixed,  and  the  prince  had  moi 

throne  with  the  consent   of   the   nat 

staid   imprudently  to  amuse  himself 

siege  of  a  castle,  in  which  were  Iodge< 

cubines  of  Artabanus,  with  all  the  royal 

The  delay  gave  time  for  treachery  ai 

Phraates,  Hiero,  and  others  of  the  nob 

were  not  present  at  the  coronation,  tu; 

thoughts,   with    their   usual   love  o! 

tion,  towards  the  deposed  king.     Foi 

duct  their  motives  were  various.     S 

from  their  fears,  and  others  from  their 

Abdageses,  who  had  gained  the  supren 

Ity  at  court,  and  the  entire  ascendan 

new  monarch.     The  malcontents  wen 

of  Artabanus.     He  was  found  in  Hyr< 

ered  with  wretchedness,  and  with  hi 

arro#  procuring  his  daily  sustenance 

first  appearance  of  his  friends,  he  ^ 

with  terror,  suspecting  nothing  less  th 

ery,  and  a  design  against  his  life.     Bei 

of  their  fidelity,  and  their  resolution 

him  to  his  dominions,  he  felt  his  hope 

and  whence,  he  said,  this  sudden  chan 

gave    the    answer:     <* Tiridates   is 

than  a  boy;   nor  is  the  ro^-al   dign 

in  a  prince  descended  from  the  line  c 

sacide.     Enervated  by  the  luxuries 

the   stripling  contents   himself  witi 


9  The  oOoe  of  Acr«na  Waa  in  polol  of  dij 
the  prince. 
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4tm  of  avtkority,  while  the  whole  power  of  the 
itftte  is  ui  the  hands  of  Abdaf^ses.'* 

XLiy.  The  politic  king,  formed  during  e 
loeg  reiga  in  the  school  of  e^cperieoce,  knew 
tku  men,  whose  friendship  is  fallacious,  maj 
■ocwithstanding  be  believed,  when  they  avow 
tkeir  batred.  Without  loss  of  time  he  raised  a 
npplj  of  men  among  the  Scythians,  and  march- 
sd  fenraid  with  intent  to  give  no  time  either  to 
the  arts  of  his  enemies,  or  the  natural  levitjr  of 
bis  friends.  The  sordid  habit  in  which  he  was 
found,  be  still  continued  to  wear ;  boping,  by 
bis  wretched  appearance,  to  make  an  impression 
OB  tbe  passions  of  the  multitude.  He  omitted 
notbtag  that  could  serve  his  cause ;  by  fraud,  by 
eotrsaty,  by  every  artifice,  he  tried  to  allure  tbe 
wavexiflig,  and  to  animate  the  brave.  By  rapid 
■arebcs  he  eoon  reacbed  the  neighbourhood  of 
Scleacia,  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army. 

Tiridatcs,  alarmed  at  the  news  of  bis  ap- 
prQscb,aad,  soon  after,  terrified  at  his  actual 
pttseBce,b^gan  to  deliberate  about  the  measures 
ia  that  exigence  fittest  to  be  pursued.  Should 
hs  try  the  issue  of  a  battle,  or  draw  the  war  into 
Itagth  ?  In  his  councils  there  was  nothing  like 
^tdaau  Tbe  offlcen  of  warlike  spirit  were 
for  a  eadden  blow,  while  the  rash  levies  of  Ar- 
tihanvs,  out  of  heart,  fatigued  by  their  march, 
lad  not  yet  united  by  principle,  had  as  yet  no 
aftctioa  lior  a  king  whom  they  had  so  lately 
<fppsed.  Traitors  yesterday,  they  were  no  better 
thaa  pretended  friends.  Abdageses  Was  of  a 
csatrary  opinion.  To  retreat  into  Mesopotamia 
VIS,  in  bis  judgment,  the  safest  measure. 
Hifing  gained  the  opposite  side  of  the  river, 
Tiridatcs  might  there  stand  at  bay,  till  the 
AfBeniana,  the  ElymsMns,  and  other  nations  in 
the  rear,  had  time  to  take  the  field.  Succours 
■igfat  be  expected  from  the  Roman  general. 
When  their  forces  were  all  assembled,  it  would 
tbcB  be  tfane  lo  haxard  a  battle.  This  measure 
Vis  adopted.  Abdageses  was  high  In  authority, 
and  the  unwarlike  genius  of  Tiridates  shrunk 
Cram  danger.  Their  retreat  had  the  appearance 
nl  an  aimy  put  to  the  rout  The  eoosequences 
were  £tfaL  Tbe  Arabs  were  the  first  to  abandon 
Tiridates:  a  general  defection  followed.  Some 
betook  themselves  to  their  native  home,  and 
othcn  went  over  to  the  standard  of  Artabanut. 
Tiridatss,  with  a  handful  of  men,  passed  into 
Syria,  and  by  his  conduct  made  the  apology  of 
all  who  dteerted  his  cause.  None  had  reason  to 
blesb  linr  betraying  a  man,  who  betrayed  himself. 

XLV.  In  the  course  of  this  ye^  a  dreadful 
in  broke  out  at  Rome,  and  laid  mount  Aven- 
tine,  with  part  of  the  adjoining  circus,  in  ashes. 
Tibcrios  had  the  address  to  turn  this  calamity 
to  bis  own  glory.  He  ordered  the  value  of  the 
and  insulated  mansions,*  which  were 


deiafbsd  eailrely,  and  coBtlgwoe  to  no 


destroyed,  to  be  paid  to  the  respective  owners. 
The  sum  amounted  to  no  less  than  one  hundred 
thousand  great  sesterces.  Tbe  munificence  of 
the  prince  was  more  applauded,  as  building  for 
his  own  use  was  not  his  taste.  The  temple  of 
Augustus,  and  Pompey*s  Theatre,  were  bis  only 
public  structures.  When  both  were  finished, 
he  did  not  so  much  as  think  of  dedicating  them  i 
perhaps  to  show  his  contempt  of  fame ;  perhaps, 
because  old  age  had  sunk  bis  vigour.  To  esti- 
mate the  damage  sustained  by  each  individual, 
his  four  sons-in-law  were  appointed,  namely, 
Cneius  Domitius,  Cassius  Longinus,  Marcus 
Vinicius,  and  Rubellius  Blandus.  At  the  desire 
of  the  consuls,  Publius  Petronius  was  added  to 
the  commission.  Public  honours  were  decreed  to 
the  emperor  with  all  the  variety  that  adulation 
could  suggest  Which  where  acceptable,  and 
which  rejected,  is  uncertain ;  since  he  was  then 
near  his  end,  and  perhaps  never  declared  bis 
mind. 

In  a  short  time  after  [A.  U.  C.  790,  A.  D.  37] 
Cneius  Acerronius  and  Cains  Pontius  entered  on 
the  consulship,  and  it  was  their  lot  to  close  the 
reign  of  Tiberius.  Macro  was,  at  this  time,  in 
the  xenith  of  his  power.  He  had  been  assiduous 
in  paying  bis  court  to  Caligula;  and  now,  when 
he  saw  the  emperor  declining  fast,  his  seal  for  the 
young  prince  became  every  day  more  conspicuous. 
In  a  short  time  after  the  death  of  Clandia,4  who 
had  been  married  to  Caligula,  he  made  Ms  own 
wife,  Ennia,  throw  out  the  lure  for  his  affec- 
tions,  till  she  obtained  a  promise  of  marriage.  In 
this  she  found  no  difficulty.  Caligula  wished  for 
nothing  so  much  as  an  opportunity  to  seise  the 
sovereign  power  {  and,  to  second  his  ambition, 
there  was  no  project  which  be  was  not  ready  to 
embrace.  The  ferocity  of  his  nature  left  him 
little  time  for  reflection,  and  the  violence  of  his 
passions  clouded  bis  understanding:  he  had 
studied  under  his  grandfather,  and  in  that  school 
acquired  the  arts  of  dissimulation. 

XLVI.  Tbe  character  of  Caligula  did  not 
escape  the  penetrating  eye  of  Tiberius.  Hence 
his  irresolution  on  the  important  point  of  naming 
a  successor.8     His  grandsons  naturally  were 


4  See  this  book,  s.  90.  Suetonius  says,  she  died  in 
childbed.  Ufa  of  Callg.  s.  12.  The  intrigue  with  En- 
ifiA  la  there  releled  in  a  manner  soaaewhat  dlfltBreni. 

6  Hereditary  aucceaalon  waa  unknown  to  the  Romans. 
Under  colour  of  praaerring  anciein  fiirma,  the  senate 
waa  atlll  auppoaed  to  be  the  depository  of  the  public 
mind,  and,  In  case  of  a  demtae,  the  prince  waa  elective. 
The  legiona  aoon  uaorped  tbe  right  of  naming  a  sue- 
ceaaor.  Tbe  Cvaarean  Mne,  aa  long  aa  It  laalM,  was 
respected  \if  the  army.  After  tbe  death  of  Nero,  the  last 
of  the  Cvsara,  ware  fierce  and  bloody  were  the  cona^ 
quence.  The  states  of  Europe,  during  aeveral  oenturlea, 
experienced  almllar  eoDvulalona,  till,  in  mora  enll^i^ 
ened  timea,  the  natnra  of  ciril  gOTemmam  being  better 
onderaiood,  beradhary  succession  was  establlehed  te 
the  benefit  of  mankind.  Sea  mora  on  thla  sul^Mti  Me* 
moirs  of  the  Aeadanj  of  Belles  Lsttrs%  voL  six. 
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present  to  his  mind.  The  heir  of  his  son  Dmsus 
was  the  nearest  in  blood,  and  natnial  affection 
spoke  in  his  favour:  but  the  prince  was  still  of 
tender  jears.  Caligula  had  attained  the  prime 
of  manhood ;  but  he  was  the  son  of  Germanicus, 
and,  for  that  reason,  a  favourite  of  the  people ; 
both  strong  motives  to  excite  the  aversion  of 
Tiberius.  Claudius  was  not  entirely  overlooked. 
His  time  of  life  rendered  him  fit  for  that  exalted 
station,  and  he  had  shown  a  taste  for  the  libera^ 
arts ;  but  he  wanted  vigour  of  mind :  nature 
had  given  him  talents,  but  withheld  the  power 
of  using,  them  with  any  solid  advantage.  In 
this  perplexity  Tiberius  weighed  every  circum- 
stance, but  still  could  form  no  resolution.  To 
name  a  person  who  was  not  of  the  imperial 
family,  were  to  degrade  the  memory  of  Augus- 
tus, and  leave  the  house  of  Caesar  exposed  to  the 
contempt  of  posterity.  This,  in  all  events,  he 
was  determined  to  avoid,  not  with  a  view  to 
present  fame,  for  that  had  long  since  ceased  to 
be  his  passion ;  and  yet  he  wished  to  preserve 
the  glory  of  an  illustrious  line,  and  transmit  it 
unimpaired  to  future  ages. 

At  length,  fatigued  with  thinking,  and  grow- 
ing every  day  weaker,  he  left  to  chance  what 
he  had  not  vigour  to  decide.  He  had,  notwith- 
standingk  some  foreknowledge  of  what  was  to 
happen  after  him.  From  certain  expressions 
that  fell  from  him  this  may  be  collected.  His 
reproach  to  Macro, "  that  he  turned  from  the 
setting  to  the  rising  sun,"  was  neither  dark  nor 
equivocal.  He  said  to  Caligula,  who,  on  some 
occasion,  treated  the  character  of  Sylla  with  con- 
tempt and  ridicule,  '*  You  will  have  the  vices  of 
that  great  mian,  without  one  of  bis  virtues."  In 
a  short  time  after,  while  with  tears  of  affection 
be  clasped  in  his  arms  the  youngest  i  of  his 
grandsons,  he  observed  the  stem  countenance  of 
Caligula,  and  calmly  told  him,  "  You  will  kill 
this  boy,  and  fall  yourself  by  some  other  hand." 
Tiberius  was  now  declining  fast,  and  yet,  in  that 
decay  of  nature,  he  abated  nothing  from  his 
asual  gratifications.  Dissembling  to  the  last,  he 
endured  every  encroachment  on  his  constitution 
with  calm  composure.  Patience,  be  thought, 
would  pass  for  vigour.  To  ridicule  the  practice 
of  physic,s  and  make  a  jest  of  all  who,  after 
thirty,  did  -not  understand  their  own  constitu- 
tions, had  been  long  the  bent  of  his  humour. 

XL VII.  At  Rome,  in  the  meantime,  prose- 


1  This  was  the  son  of  Drusus,  who  had  been  cut  off 
Uy  Sejiiaus.  Book  iv.  a.  a  He  was  afterwards  put  to 
death  by  Cali^U;  see  Suet  in  Galig.  s.  23.  Caligula 
himself  died  by  the  assassin's  dagger.  Suet,  in  Calig. 
S.68. 

2  Plutarch,  in  his  Tract  on  the  Art  of  preserving 
Health,  says,  he  himself  heard  Tiberius  say,  that  the 
man  who  at  sixty  wanted  the  advice  of  a  physician, 
must  be  absurd  and  ridiculous.  Tacitus,  with  great 
p^babttity,  confines  the  maxim  to  the  age  of  thirty ;  and 
he  is  eonflrmod  bf  Suetonius,  in  Tib.  s.  68. 


cutions  were  set  on  foot,  to  termmate  i 
after  the  death  of  Tiberius.  Acutii,  f 
the  wife  of  Publius  Vitellius,8  was  ch3 
the  law  of  violated  majesty  by  Laelius 
She  was  condemned  ;  but  the  decree,  b^ 
tbe  senate  adjudged  a  recompense  to  th 
cutor,  was  suspended  by  the  interpos: 
Junius  Otho,  the  tribune  of  the  people. 
that  moment  Vitellius  and  Otho  becar 
enemies.  Fierce  contentions  followed, 
last,  ended  in  the  banishment  of  Otho. 
cilia,  a  woman  famous  for  the  varieti 
intrigues,  and  her  marriage  with  Satriu; 
dus  *  (the  man  who  informed  against  S 
was  charged  with  a  conspiracy  against  thi 
Cneius  Domitius,  Vibius  Marsus,  and 
Arruntius,  were  all  three  involved  in  t1 
prosecution,  being,  as  was  alleged,  conn 
a  course  of  adultery  with  Albuciila,  and, 
sequence,  accomplices  in  all  her  crime 
illustrious  birth  of  Domitius  has  been 
mentioned.  Marsus  derived  great  8| 
from  bis  ancestors,  and  was,  beside! 
eminent  degree  adorned  with  literature. 
state  of  the  proceedings  laid  before  the  s 
appeared  that  Macro  presided  at  the  exai 
of  the  witnesses,  and  saw  the  slaves  pi 
question ;  but  no  letter  on  the  subjeci 
from  Tiberius.  Hence,  a  strong  suspic 
lyiacro,  taking  advantage  of  the  feeble 
his  master,  seized  the  opportunity  to  w 
malice  oft  Arruntius,  whom  he  was  k 
prosecute  with  inveterate  hatred. 

XLVIII.  Domitius,  relying  on  his 
employed  himself  in  the  necessary  pre 
Marsus  gave  out  that  he  was  resolved  t 
days  by  famine.  The  artifice  saved  b 
lives.  The  friends  of  Arruntius  tried 
influence  and  their  best  advice.  They  < 
him  to  protract  the  time  by  studied 
Arruntins  answered  with  firmness :  '*  1 
part  cannot,  with  propriety,  be  acte< 
characters.  What  is  honourable  in  one 
unworthy  in  another.  As  to  myself, 
lived  long  enough,  nay  too  long,  and  to 
disgrace.  For  that,  and  that  only,  I 
proach  myself.  I  have  lingered  in  lift 
surrounding  dangers :  I  have  dragged 
old  age,  exposed  to  the  proud  man's  in 
the  malice  of  pernicious  ministers ;  hat< 
by  Sejanus,  and  now  by  Macro;  in  ev< 
of  life  obnoxious  to  lawless  power.  My 


3  For  Publius  Vitellius,  see  book  v.  s.  a  1 
lator  is  sorry  to  find,  that  by  some  inadTcrtn 
take  has  crept  into  the  text  It  is  said,  Vitt 
Otho  became  open  enemies ;  but  Vitellius  wai 
should  be  Balbus  and  Otho.  Balbus  was  th 
of  Acutia,  and  he  lost  his  reward  by  the  inter 
the  tribune. 

4  Satrius  Secundus  had  been  the  active  a^ 
nus ;  see  book  iv.  a.  31  But  he  ruined  his  pat 
end ;  see  book  v.  Supplementi  s.  27;  and  book 
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bd  M  aime  to  ky  to  mj  diaige,  uhIcm  it  be  & 
oiDe  to  detest  eril  m€0,  and  evil  measures, 
life  is  no  longer  worth  my  care :  it  may,  indeed, 
be  proloaged  beyond  the  term  that  se^ms  to 
tmn  for  Tiberius:  bnt  from  a  youthful  tyrant, 
mij  to  seize  the  commonwealth  as  his  prey, 
I  vtat  shield  can  guard  me  ?  In  despotic  power 
tiKR  is  a  cbaim  that  can  poison  the  best  under- 
itafidiBg.  Of  this  truth  Tiberius  is  an  example. 
And  is  it  to  be  expected  that  Caligula,  scarce 
;tt  tm?cd  to  the  state  of  manhood,  a  no?ice  in 
bvMoeM,  wUh  a  mind  trained  up  in  the  most 
pemidoei  maxims,  will,  under  such  a  guide  as 
Macro,  psnoc  better  measures  >  Macro  will 
dutct  hit  councils  j  that  very  Macro,  who,  for 
bis  piteoiaence  in  guilt,  was  selected  to  work 
t^  dovBfai  of  Sejanus.  Since  that  time,  what 
^  been  bis  character  ?  He  has  been  the 
•"wp,  the  oppressor  of  the  commonwealth.  A 
period  of  calamity,  more  dreadful  than  what  we 
^v«  seen,  is  yet  to  come :  from  the  memory  of 
^  past,  aod  the  pangs  of  future  .misery,  I 
chaose  to  make  my  escape."  Having,  in  this 
pnp^tic  strain,  delivered  his  sentimeoto,  he 
^P»ed  his  veins,  and  bled  to  death.  That  he 
Kted  with  wisdom,  as  well  as  courage,  the 
lacs  that  follow  wiU  give  ample  proof. 

AlbQcUta  made  an  attempt  on  her  own  life } 
^t  (be  wound  not  proving  mortal,  she  was,  by 
otte  of  the  senate,  hurried  away  to  prison. 
T^  senate  passed  a  decree  against  such  as  were 
cwMcted  with  her  in  adulterous  practices.  By 
^  sentence,  Grafidius  Sacerdos,  of  pnetorian 
nak,  was  banished  to  an  island,  and  Pontius 
Fn^lhaos  was  expelled  the  senate.  The  like 
jv^pncotwas  pronounced  against  Laelius  Bal- 
^  the  fathers  concurring  with  pleasure  in  the 
^^^'^cmnation  of  a  man,  whose  pernicious  talents 
***  ofcriiearing  eloquence  were  ever  ready  to 
*»A  the  niin  of  truth  and  virtue. 

IIIX.  About  the  same  tim«,  Sextus  Papin- 
m,i  a  QUI  descended  from  a  family  of  consular 
nak,  chose  a  mode  of  death  both  shocking  and 
'^B^uuous.  He  threw  himself  headlong  from 
*  pncipice,  and  expired  on  the  spot.  The  cause 
»f  thb  dreadful  catastrophe  was  imputed  to  his 
Briber.  Having  conceived  an  unnatural  pas- 
i«>B  for  ber  son,  this  woman,  though  often  re- 
Nsed,  still  persisted  to  solicit  his  passions,  and, 
u  length,  by  alluring  arts  and  the  baiu  of 
^unry,  reduced  the  young  man  to  a  situation, 
la  whkh  an  act  of  despair  was  his  only  remedy. 
Bfinf  cited  to  appear  before  the  senate,  she  threw 
^cncif  U  the  feet  of  the  fathers,  and  tried  by 
'^ny  art  to  awaken  compassion.  The  anguish 
^  t  pvent,  she  said,  pierced  her  to  the  quick, 
^  tbe  weakness  of  her  sex  was  unequal  to  such 


S  BrakriUolca  he  was  onoof  the  consols  for  the  pre- 
^M  year :  bat  as  he  Is  In  this  place  said  to  be  a  young 
<"uk.  sedaeed  by  the  alts  of  a  wicked  soother,  U  is  not 
P*^>*^Me  thet  be  ever  tune  to  the  consulship. 


a  load  of  misery.  She  omitted  nothing  that 
could  touch  the  heart,  and  mitigate  resentment; 
but  the  fathers  were  inexorable.  9hB  was  ban- 
ished from  Home  for  ten  years,  '.hat,  in  the 
meantime,  her  second  son  might  pass  the  season 
of  life,  in  which  the  young  and  tender  mind  is 
liable  to  seduction. 

L.  Tiberiufl  now  drew  near  his  end:  his 
strength  declined,  his  spirits  sunk,  and  every 
thing  failed,  except  his  dissimulation.  The 
same  austerity  still  remained,  the  same  energy 
and  rigour  of  mind.  He  talked  in  a  decisive 
tone  t  he  looked  with  eagerness  t  snd  even,  at 
times,  affected  an  air  of  gaiety.  Dissembling  to 
the  last,  he  hoped  by  false  appearances  to  hide  the 
decay  of  nature.  Weary,  restless,  and  impatient, 
he  could  not  stay  long  in  one  place.  After  va- 
rious changes,  he  stopped  at  a  villa,  formerly  the 
property  *  of  Lucullus,  near  th6  promontory  of 
Misenum.  It  was  here  first  known  that  his 
dissolution  was  approaching  fast.  The  discovery 
was  made  in  the  following  manner.  A  physi- 
cian, of  the  name-  of  Charicles,  highly  eminent 
in  his  profession,  attended  the  train  of  Tiberius, 
not  employed  to  prescribe,  but  occasionally  as- 
sisting with  friendly  advice.  Pretending  to  have 
avocations  that  required  his  attendance  else- 
where, he  approached  the  emperor  to  take  his 
leave,  and  respectfully  laying  hold  of  bis  hand, 
contrived,  in  the  act  of  saluting  it,  to  feelhis  pulse. 
The  artifice  did  not  escape  the  notice  of  Tibe- 
rius. It  probably  gave  him  offence,  but,  for  that 
reason,  be  smothered  his  resentment  With 
an  air  of  cheerfulness,  he  ordered  the  banquet  to 
be  served,  and,  seemingly  with  intent  to  honour 
his  departing  friend,  continued  at  table  beyond 
his  usual  time.  Charicles  was  not  to  be  de- 
ceived. He  saw  a  rapid  decline,  and  assured 
Macro  that  two  days,  at  most,  would  close  the 
scene.  For  that  event  measures  were  imme- 
diately taken :  councils  were  held  in  private,  and 
despatches  were  sent  to  the  army,  and  the  several 
commanders  at  their  respective  stations.  On 
the  seventeenth  before  the  calends  of  Aprils 
Tiberius  had  a  fainting  fit:  he  lay  for  some 
time  in  a  state  of  languor,  speechless,  without 
motion,  and  was  thought  to  be  dead.  A  band  of 
courtiers  surrounded  Caligula,  eager  to  pay  their 
court,  and  all  congratulating  the  prince  on  his 
accession  to  the  imperial  dignity.  Caligula  was 
actually  going  forth  to  be  proclaimed  emperor, 
when  word  was  brought,  that  Tiberius  was 
come  to  himself,  and  called  for  a  cordial  to  re- 
vive his  fainting  spirits.  The  whole  party  was 
struck  with  terror  s  the  crowd  dispersed  j  some 
with  dejected  looks,  others  with  a  cheerful  mien, 
as  if  unconscious  of  what  had  happened.    Cali- 


6  We  are  told  by  Plutarch,  that  this  villa,  formeily 
the  property  of  Calus  Marias,  was  parchased  by  LkoI- 
lufl  at  an  Inunenae  price.  Plutarch.  LMs  of  Marmei 
Brolier  says,  the  ruins  are  still  to  be  i 
montory  of  Blisenum. 
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gnU  stood  at  gtse,  astoniilied,  and  almost  out  of 
his  senses.  He  had,  but  a  moment  before,  one 
foot  on  the  throne,  and  now  was  thrown  from 
the  summit  of  his  ambition.  He  remained  fixed 
in  despair,  as  if  awaiting  the  stroke  of  death. 
Macro  alpne  was  undismayed.  With  ^ruiness 
and  presence  of  mind,  he  clearod  the  emperor's 
room,  and  gave  orders  that  the  remains  of  life 
should  be  smothered  under  a  load  of  clothes. 
Such  was  the  end  of  Tiberius,  in  the  seventjr- 
eighth  year  of  his  age. 

LI.  He  was  the  son  of  Tiberius  Nero;  by  the 
paternal  and  maternal  line  of  the  house  of 
Claudius,  though  his  mother  passed  by  adoption 
into  the  Livian,.  and  afterwards  into  the  Julian 
family.  The  beginning  of  his  days  was  clouded 
with  misfortunes,  and  exposed  to  various  perils. 
In  his  infancy,  he  was  torn  away  from  Rome, 
and  forced  to  wander  with  his  father,  then  on 
the  list  of  the  proscribed.  When  a  marriage  took 
place  between  Livia  and  Augustus,  he  was  in- 
troduced into  the  imperial  house,  but  had  to 
contend  with  powerful  rivals,  as  long  as  Mar- 
cellus,  Agrippa,  and  the  two  Cassars,  Caius  and 
Lucius,  flourished  at  the  court  of  Augustus.  In 
the  eyes  of  the  people,  his  brother  Drusus  over^ 
shadowed  him.  By  his  marriage  with  Julia, 
his  situation  was  rendered  still  more  embar- 
rassing.   Whether  he  connived  at  her  vices,  or 


abandoned  her  in  resentment,  the  dilsi 
either  way,  full  of  difliculty.  Bein^ 
from  the  isle  of  Rhodes,  he  found  Au^ 
prived  of  heirs,  and  from  that  time  con 
twelve  years  without  a  rival,  the 
pillar  of  the  imperial  family.  He  sut 
the  empire,  and  governed  Rome  near 
twenty  years.  His  manners,  like  hi 
had  their  revolutions,  and  their  dUtii 
riods  s  amiable,^  while  a  private  man ;  \ 
highest  employments  under  Augustus, 
ai^d  honourod.  During  the  lives  of  I 
Germanicns,  he  played  an  artificial 
concealing  his  vices,  and  assuming  thi 
of  virtue.  After  tiieir  decease,  and 
mother  lived,  good  and  evil  were  equal 
in  his  conduct.  Detested  for  his  cruet 
the  art,  while  he  loved  or  feared  { 
throw  a  veil  over  his  most  depraved  i 
appetites.  All  restraint  being  at  lengt' 
be  broke  out  without  fear  or  shame,  i 
the  remainder  of  his  life,  hurried  r 
own  unbridled  passions,  nude  his 
scene  of  lust,  and  cruelty,  and  horroi 


1  Yelleitts  Faierculua  has  said  Uk«  sam 
great  elegance  and  equal  troth.  Lib.  H.  s. 
It  is  in  his  account  of  the  reign  of  Tibei 
adulation  of  thai  historian  betiaya  a  want 
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in.  CUudius  wms,  for  lome  time,  in  raspense. 
He  was  inclined  to  favour  Asiaticus,  but  Vitel- 
)iu8  interposed.  With  tears  in  his  ejres,  he 
talked  of  the  friendship  which  had  long  subsisted 
between  the  prisoner  and  himself ;  he  menticHied 
their  mutual  habits  at  the  court  of  Antonia,  the 
emperor's  mother  {  he  stated  the  public  merits 
of  Asiaticus ;  and,  in  particular,  the  glory  of  his 
late  expedition  into  Britain  ;  he  omitted  nothing 
that  could  excite  compassion,  but,  at  last,  con- 
cluded (with  a  stroke  of  treachery),  that  to  allow 
him  to  choose  bis  mode  of  dying  was  an  indul- 
gence due  to  so  distinguished  a  character.  This 
cruel  species  of  clemency  was  adopted  by  Clau- 
dius. The  friends  of  Asiaticus  recommended 
abstineqce,  as  a.  mode  of  death  easy  and  gradual. 
He  scorned  the  pretended  lenity,  and  betook  him- 
self to  his  usual  exercises.  He  bathed  and 
supped  with  alacrity  of  mind.  "To  die,**  he 
said,  **  by  the  intrigues  of  an  artful  woman,  or 
the  treachery  of  a  debauched  and  profligate 
impostor,  such  as  VitelUus,  was  an  iguominious 
catastrophe.  He  envied  those  who  perished  by 
the  systematic  cruelty  of  Tiberius,  or  the  head- 
long fury  of  Caligula.'*  Having  declared  these 
sentiments,  he  opened  a  vein,  and  bled  to  death. 
Before  he  gave  himself  the  mortal  wound,  he 
had  the  fortitude  to  survey  his  funeral  pile. 
Perceiving  that  the  flame  might  reach  the 
branches  of  the  trees,  and  hurt  the  shade  of  his 
garden,  he  ordered  it  to  be  removed  to  a  more 
distant  spot  Such  was  the  tranquillity  with 
which  he  encountered  death. 

IV.  The  senate  was  convened.  Suillius  fol- 
lowed his  blow.  He  preferred  an  accusation 
against  two  Roman-  knights  of  the  name  of 
Petra;  both  distinguished  by  their  rank  and 
character.  The  crime  objected  to  them  was, 
that  they  had  made  their  bouse  convenient  to 
Poppsea,  when  she  carried  on  her  intrigue  with 
Mnester.  The  charge  against  one  of  them  im- 
ported, that  ill  a  dream,  his  imagination  present- 
ed to  him  the  figure  of  Claudius  crowned  with 
a  sheaf  of  com,  but  the  ears  inverted  down- 
ward. This  vision  was  understood  by  the  crimi- 
nal as  the  prognostic  of  an  approaching  famine. 
Some  will  have  it,  that  the  wreath  consisted  of 
vine-branches,  with  the  leaves  entirely  faded ; 
and  this  was  deemed  an  omen  of  the  emperor's 
death  towards  the  end  of  the  ensuing  autumn. 
Whatever  it  might  be,  it  is  certain  that  it  was 
held  to  be  an  act  of  treason.  The  two  brothers 
died  for  a  dream.  By  a  decree  of  the  senate, 
Crispinus  was  rewarded  with  fifteen  thousand 
sesterces,  and  the  prsBtorian  dignity.  On  the 
motion  of  Vitellius,  a  vote  of  ten  thousand 
sesterces  passed  in  favour  of  Sosibius,  the  pre- 
ceptor of  Britannicus,  and  the  faithful  adviser 
of  the  emperor.  In  the  debate  on  this  occasion, 
Scipio  was  called  upon  for  his  opinion :  he  rose, 
and  said,  **  Since  the  conduct  of  my  wife  Poppaea 
must  appear  to  me  in  the  same  light  that  it  does 
to  this  assembly,  let  me  be  thought  to  concur 


with  the  general  voice."  A  delicate  stn 
prudence  yielding  to  the  necessity  of  the 
yet  not  forgetting  the  ^  ties  of  conjugal 
tion. 

V.  From  this  time  the  rage  of  Suillius 
no  bounds.  A  number  of  others  follow 
the  same  track,  all  rivals  in  iniquity, 
constitution  had  been  long  since  annibi 
the  functions  of  the  magistrates  were  v 
out  of  their  hands ;  the  will  of  the  priD< 
the  law  I  and,  by  consequence,  the  crew 
formers  grew  rich  by  injustice  and  oppi 
Their  eloquence  was  put  up  to  sale,  111 
other  commodity  at  market  Samius,  a 
knight  of  distinction,  has  left  a  memoral 
stance.  He  had  retained  Suillius  with  a 
ten  thousand  crowns  ;  but  finding  that  hi 
was  betrayed,  he  went  to  the  house  of  tl 
fidious  orator,  and  fell  upon  his  own  swoi 
check  this  fatal  mischief, 'a  motion  was  n 
the  senate  by  Caius  Silius,  then  consu 
Of  this  man,  his  elevation,  and  his  do 
due  notice  will' be  taken  hereafter.  He 
sented,  in  strong  colours,  the  avarice  of 
vocates.  The  fathers,  with  one  voice,  ^ 
revive  the.  Cincian  law,i  by  which  it  i 
dained  in  ancient  times,  that  no  advocate 
fee,  or  gratuity  of  any  kind,  should  pr 
his  talents. 

VI.  The  informers  opposed  the  motion. 
saw  that  the  blow  was  aimed  at  then 
Silius  grew  more  eager.  He  was  at  of 
mity  with  Suillius,  and,  for  that  reason, 
the  business  with  his  utmost  vigour,  h 
the  orators  of  ancient  times,  men  of  p 
upright  principles,  who  considered  hones 
and  the  fair  applause  of  posterity,  as  t 
reward  of  genius.  «  Eloquence,"  he  sai 
first  of  liberal  arts,  if  it  condescended  t 
out  for  hire,  was  no  better  than  a  80rdi< 
If  it  became  mercenary,  and  sold  itself 
highest  bidder,  no  truth  can  be  expect 
tegrlty  is  at  an  end.  Take  from  venal 
all  its  view  of  interest,  a.nd  the  nun 
suitors  will,  of  course,  be  diminished, 
reigning  corruption  of  the  modem  fort 
vate  feuds,  mutual  accusations,  family  q 
hatred,  and  animosity,  are  kept  alivi 
practisers  live  by  the  passions  of  man 
physicians  thrive  by  an  epidemic  di< 
Call  to  mind  Caius  Asinius,  Marcus  Mess 


1  Marcus  Cinclus,  tribune  of  the  people,  wta  t 
of  the  Cincian  LaWy  so  called  afl«r  his  nan 
consulship  of  SemproniuB  and  Cethegus,  A.  \ 
It  provided  against  the  receipt  ^  fiftsand  prei 
in  a  course  of  time  fell  into  disuee,  till  Augustus 
732,  thought  fit  to  revive  it,  with  an  addiUonal  ( 
which  the  advocate,  who  pleaded  for  hire, 
demned  to  pay  fnur  tiroes  the  sum.  Claudius 
be  seen  s.  7.)  softened  the  rigour  of  the  law,  a) 
certain  fee,  and  ordaining,  that  whoever  to 
should  be  obliged  to  make  rectitittlon. 
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ttOBf  the  mmM  of  more  recent  date,  reineiii1>er 
the  Arrantli  md  the  JEserini :  men  who  neyer 
Kt  tbemselret  up  to  aoction:  n^yer  maiSe  a 
hipin  and  sale  of  their  talents,  but  rose  by 
tbeir  iattffitj  and  their  nnbonght  eloquence  to 
'  the  hi^ett  honours  of  the  state."  This  speech 
ha  the  consul  elect  was,  heard  with  general 
tpprototioiL  The  fathers  were  on  the  point  of 
dKliriag  bj  a  decree,  that  all  who  took  the 
*^  of  oratory  should  be  deemed  guilty  of 
citortioo.  SoiUitts  and  Cossutianus,  with  many 
otb«n  who  were  conscious  of  their  evil  practices, 
clearly  nw,  that  if  the  decree  passed  the  senate, 
it  would  he  nothing  less  than  a  vote  of  pains  and 
penalties  i|ainst  themselves.  To  ward  off  the 
blow,  they  pressed  round  the  emperor,  praying 
an  isdcfDnity  for  past  transactions.  Claudius 
seeming  by  a  nod  to  assent  lo  their  petition, 
tbejr  took  courage,  and  argued  their  case  a) 
fallows : 

VII.  "Where  is  the  orator  who  can  flatter 
kanelf  that  his  name  will  re^h  posterity  ?  Tjie 
ictereits  of  society  require  advocates  by  profes- 
(iostaen  versed  in  questions  of  right  and  wrong j 
aad  ready,  as  well  as  able,  to  protect  the  weak 
^aiost  the  proud  and  affluent.     But  eloquence 
<•*  Mrt  a  grataitoua  gift;  it  is  acquired  by  .toil 
u4  iadnstiy.    To  conduct  the  affairs  of  others, 
the  orator  neglects  his  own  concerns.     Life  is 
*viegated  with  different  employments:   some 
^*^e  themselves  to  the  profession  of  arms} 
Mken  to  the  arts  of  husbandry ;  no  man  em- 
^neera  particular  calling,  without  having  before- 
M  made  an  estimate  of  the  profit.     Asinius 
>m)  Mcsiala  have  been  cited :  but  it  was  easy 
^f  oen  in  their  situation,  enriched  as  they  were 
^  tb«  civil  wan  between  Augustus  and  Antony, 
i9&re^  all  farther  views  of  emolument.     It 
^  <asy  for  the  ArruntU  and  the  ^serini,  the 
^in  of  great  and  opulent  families,  to  act  with 
u  elevation  of  mind  superior  to  the  profits  of 
tie  bar.    And  yet  we  are  not  now  to  learn 
*^t  prodigious  sums  Publius  Clodius  and  Caius 
Curio  received  as  the  reward  of  their  eloquence. 
Ai  to  oonclves,  we  have  not  the  advantages 
«f  fortnne:  in  a  time  of  profound  tranquillity, 
It  b  but  just  that  we  should  live  by  the  arts 
^  peace.    The  case  of  men  descended  from 
plebeian  families  merits  consideration.     With* 
Wit  the  career  of  eloquence,  they  have  no  way 
to  emerge  from  obscurity.     Take  from  men  the 
jnst  fniit  of  their  studies,  and  learning  will 
^^  to  seed."     This  reasoning  was  far  from 
h-isourable,  but  it  had  weight  with  Claudius. 
R«  took  a  middle  course,  and  fixed  the  legal 
perquifite  at  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  sesterces. 
AH  who  presumed  to  transgress  that  line  were 
to  be  deemed  guflty  of  extortion,  by  law  com- 
pellable to  refund. 

VIIL  About  this  time  Mithridates,  who,  as  has 
keen  mentioned,  swayed  the  sceptre  of  Armenia, 
*^  was  brtyoght  in  chains  to  the  tribunal  of 


Caligula,s  was  released  by.  the  direction  of 
Claudius.  He  set  out  from  Rome  to  take  pos- 
session of  his  kingdom,  relying  on  the  support 
of  his  brother  Phacasmanes,  king  of  Iberia.  By 
advices  from  that  monarch,  it  appeared  that  the 
Parthian  state  was  convulsed  by  internal  divi- 
sions, and,  while  the  regal  diadem  was  at  stake, 
a  people  so  distracted  among  themselves  would 
not  ha^e  leisure  to  engage  in  foreign  wars. 
Gotarzes  had  seized  the  throne  of  Parthia,  and 
spilt  a  deluge  of  blood.  He  had  murdered  his 
own  brother  Artabanus,  with  his  wife  and  son, 
and  by  these  and  other  acts  of  cruelty,  gave  his 
subjects  nothing  to  expect  but  slaughter  and  des- 
olation. Determined  to  shake  off  the  yoke,  the 
people  planned  a  revolution  in  favour  of  Bar- 
danes,  the  surviving  brother  of  Gotarzes.  This 
prince  was  by  nature  formed  for  enterprise.  In 
two  days  he  made  a  march  of  no  less  than  three 
thousand  furlongs.  He  took  Gotarzes  by  sur- 
prise, attacked  him  with  sudden  fury,  and  obliged 
him  to  consult  his  safety  by  flight  He  pushed 
on  with  vigour  to  the  adjacent  provinces,  and 
all,  except  Seleucia,8  submitted  without  resist- 
ance. The  inhabitants  of  that  city  shut  their 
gates.  Fired  with  indignation  against  a  people, 
who  had  offered  the  same  affront  to  his  father, 
Bardanes  yielded  to  the  impulse  of  resentment, 
instead  of  pursuing  the  measures  which  prudence 
dictated.  He  staid  to  amuse  himself  with  the 
siege  of  a  place  strong  by  nature,  well  fortified, 
amply  provided  with  stores,  and  on  one  side 
defended  by  a  rapid  river.^  Gotarzes,  in  the 
mean  time,  having  obtained  succours  from  the 
Dahans  s  and  Hyrcanians,  returned  with  a  pow- 
erful army  to  renew  the  war.  Bardanes  was 
comfielled  to  raise  the  siege  of  SeJeacia.  He 
retired  to  the  plains  of  Bactria,  and  tb^re  pitched 
his  camp. 

IX.  While  the  east  was  thus  thrown  into 
convulsions,  and  the  fate  of  Parthia  hung  on  the 
doubtful  event,  Mithridates  seized  the  opportu- 
nity to  invade  the  kingdom  of  Armenia.  The 
Roman  legions  and  the  Iberians  supported  the 
enterprise.  By  the  former,  all  the  forts  and 
places  of  strength  were  levelled  to  the  ground, 
and  by  the  latter,  the  open  country  was  laid 
waste.  The  Armenians,  under  the  conduct  of 
Demonax,  at  that  time  governor  of  the  country, 
hazarded  a  battle,  and,  being  defeated,  were  no 
longer  able  to  make  a  stand.     The  new  settle- 

2  Miihridales,  broiher  to  Pharasmanes,  ki  ng  of  Iberia, 
was  app  unted  by  Tiberius  lo  sway  ihe  sceptre  of  Armo. 
nia,  A.  U.  C.  7)33.  See  Anoala,  book  vi.  a.  32.  He  was 
afterwards  brought  to  Rome  in  chains,  and  thrown  into 
prison  hy  Caligula,  A.  U.  C.  793.  Tacitus  says,  he  had 
given  an  account  of  this  tranaacUon ;  but  thelilitory  of 
Caligula  is  unfortunately  lost. 

3  For  Seleucia,  see  the  Geographical  Table. 

4  The  river  here  intended  Is  the  Tigris.  See  Geogra- 
phical Table. 

5  For  the  Dahe  and  Hyrcani  see  the  Oeographieal 
Table. 
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ment^  how«ver»  was  for.  iome  time  retaided  by 
Cotys,^  king  of  the  lewer  Armenia.  A  partj 
of  the  nobles  bad  declared  in  his  faTonr  t  but, 
being  intimidated  by  letters  from  Claudius,  they 
abandoned  their  project  Mithridates  mounted 
the  throne  of  Armenia,  with  more  ferocity  than 
became  a  prince  in  the  openihg  of  a  new  reign. 
Meanwhile,  the  competitors  for  the  Parthian 
monarchy,  in  a  moment  when  they  were  going 
to  try  the  Issue  of  a  decisive  action,  agreed  on 
terms  of  peace.  A  conspiracy  had  been  formed 
against  them  both )  but  being  detected  by  Go- 
tarzes,  the  tWQ  brothers  came  to  an  interview. 
The  meeting  was  at  first  conducted  with  reserve 
on  both  sid^s.  After  balancing  for  some  time, 
they  embraced ;  and,  taking  each  other  by  the 
hand,  bound  themselves  by  an  oath  before  the 
altar  of  the  gods,  to  join  with  their  united  force, 
in  order  to  punish  the  treachery  of  their  ene- 
mies, and,  on  equitable  terms,  to  compromise  the 
war.  The  people  declared  for  Bardanes.  60- 
tarzes,  accordingly,- resigned  his.  pretensions; 
and,  to  remove  all  cause  of  jealousy,  withdrew 
to  the  remotest  parts  of  Hyrcania.  Bardanes 
returned  in  triumph  j  and  Seleucia  threw  opeo 
her  gates,  after  having,  during  a  siege  of  seven 
years,  stood  at  bay  with  the  whole  power  ef  the 
Parthian  monarchy,  to  the  disgrace  of  a  people, 
who,  in  such  a  length  of  time,  were  unable  to 
reduce  that  city  to  subjection. 

X.  Bardanes,  without  delay,  made  hindself 
master  of  the  most  important  provinces.  He 
intended  to  invade  Armenia  i  but  Vibius  Marsus, 
the  governor  of  Syria,  threatening  to  repel  him 
by  fbree,  he  abandoned  the  project.  Meanwhile, 
Gotarzee  had  leisure  to  repent  of  his  abdication. 
The  Parthian  nobility,  who  in  peaceful  times 
are  alwajn  impatient  of  the  yoke  of  slavery, 
invited  him  to  return.  Roused  by  the  call  of 
the  people,  he  soon  collected  a  powerful  army. 
Bardanes  inarched  to  meet  him  as  far  as  the  banks 
of  the  Erinde.*  The  passage  over  the  river  was 
warmly  disputed.  After  many  sharp  engage* 
ments,  Bardanes  prevailed.  He  pushed  his  con- 
quest with  uninterrupted  success  as  far  as  the 
river  Sinden,  which  flows  between  the  Dahi 
and  the  territory  of  the  Arians.  His  career  of 
victory  ended  at  that  phce.  Though  flushed 
with  the  success  of  Iheir  arms,  the  Parthians 
disliked  a  war  in  regions  so  far  remote.  To 
mark,  however,  the  progress  of  the  victorious 
troops,  and  to  perpetuate  the  glory  of  having 
put  under  contribution  so  many  distant  nations, 
where  the  Arsacidae  had  never  penetrated,  Bar- 
danes raised  a  monument   on   the   spot,  and 


1  This  la  the  same  Coiys  who  has  been  already  men- 
tioned, as  king  of  part  of  Thrace.  See  Annali,  book  iv. 
s.  87 ;  and  see  the  note.  Caltgbla  added  his  divlsloo  of 
that  country  to  the  dominiuns  of  Rhvmetalces,  and 
made  Cotys  king  of  the  teaser  Annenia  A.  U.  C.  791. 

9  For  the  river  Erinde  and  Simian,  see  tho  Oeographi- 
calTabls. 


marched  back  to  Parthiilt,  proud  of  hi 
more  oppressive  than  ever,  and,  by  eoi 
more  detested.  A  conspiracy  was 
cut  him  off;  and  accordingly,  whil( 
on  a  hunting  party,  void  of  all  sus^ 
sued  the  pleasures  of  Che  chase,  h 
fell  upoh  him  with  sudden  fury.  B 
the  prime  and  vigoi^  of  his  days,  ex* 
repeated  blows.  The  glory  of  his  1 
ever  short,  would  have  eclipsed  the 
predecessors  who  enjoyed  a  length  0I 
gain  the  hearts  of  his  people  had  be 
his  ambition,  as  it  was  to  render  1 
terror  of  his  enemies.  By  his  deal 
dom  was  once  more  thrown  into  < 
The  choice  of  a  successor  divided 
nation  into  factions.  A  large  partj 
Gotarzes ;  others  declared  for  Mehei 
scendant  of  Phraates,  at  that  time  a 
the  hands  of  the  Romans.  The  int 
tarzes  proved  the  strongest;  but  th< 
a  short  time,  weary  of  his  cruelty  ai 
fusion,  sent  a  private  embassy  to  Ro 
ing  that  the  emperor  would  be  gracio 
to  send  Meherdetes  to  fill  the  th 
ancestors. 

XI.  During  the  same  consulship, 
of  Rome  eight  hundred,  the  secular 
celebrated,  after  an  interval  of  sizl 
since  they  were  last  solemnized  in 
Augustus.  The  chronology  observt 
tus  differed  from  the  system  of  C 
thU  is  not  the  place  for  a  discussion 
I  have  been  sufficiently  explicit  on 
the' history  of  DomitianS  who  like 

9  The  secular  games  were  exhibited  I 
the  conaulahip  of  Caius  Furnius  and  C.  S 
737.  The  famous  Camun  Smeulan  of  H 
them  universally  known.  In  their  llrM. 
were  to  be  celebrated  at  the  end  of  evei 
that  regulation,  as  we  learn  from  Horac 
to  every  hundred  and  ten  years. 

Certus  undenos  deciaa  per  annc 
Orbis,  ut  canttts  r^feralque  ludo 
Ter  die  dara,  toiieaque  grata 
Nocie  frequeniea 

The  first  secular  games  were  in  the 
Valerius  and  Virglnius,  A.  U.  C.  5296. 

The  second,  in  tha  consulship  of  Ta 
and  Caius  P«tilius,  A  U.  C.  408. 

The  third,  in  the  consulship  of  Gorl 
and  Liciniua  Varus,  A.  U.  C.  518. 

The  fourth,  in  the  consulship  of  JB 
and  Lucius  Aurellus,  A.  U.  C.  628. 

The  fifth,  by  Augustus,  as  above  meni 

The  sixth,  by  Claudius,  A.  U.  C.  800. 

Tacitus  says,  Claudius  diflfered  from 
of  Augustus ;  and  for  an  explanation  ot 
refers  us  to  the  hiaiory  of  Domitian,  wl 
secular  games,  A  U.  C.  84 1 .  But  the  hii 
has  not  reached  posterity.  That  monate: 
vengeance  due  to  his  crimas  from  the 
The  diflTereace  between  the  Calculation 
that  of  Claudius,  appears  to  be  a  fallacy 
peror.  Suetonius  Bay%  he  exhibiud  th 
under  a  pretence  ofthelr  having  l>eei 
Augustas;  and  yet  Claudius, tn  his  hisi 
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aUbitkB  of  the  wevlar  ^aiMS.  Being  at  that 
tBK  OM  of  the  college  of  fifteen,  and  inyested 
with  the  oflke  of  pnetor,  it  fell  to  my  province 
to  icjulate  the  ceremoniet.  Let  it  not  be  im- 
ifiiMdthat  this  it  said  from  motives  of  vanity. 
Tbc  &ct  is,  in  ancient  times  the  husiness  was 
caadieted  under  the  special  directions  of  the 
fflisdeeMiviial  order,  while  the  chief  magistrates 
oietated  in  the  several  ceremonies.  Claudius 
(koiglit  proper  to  revive  this  public  spectacle. 
Ss  tttndsd  in  the  circus,  and,  in  his  presence, 
ilw  Trojan  game  <  was  performed  by  the  youth 
of  Bobls  Urth.  Britannicus,  the  empeiorts  son, 
lod  Laeins  Domitiue,  who  by  adoption  took  the 
Bune  of  5en,  and  afterwards  succeeded  to  the 
tmptre,  appeared,  with  the  rest  of  the  band, 
BouBted  OB  superb  horses.  Nero  was  received 
with  acdiasaUons,  and  that  mark  of  popular 
favwir  wu  considered  as  an  omen  of  his  future 
gnsdcw.  A  story,  at  that  time  current,  gained 
otdjt  with  the  populace.  Nerb  in  his  infancy 
wu  nid  to  have  been  guarded  by  two  serpents  ;5 
bsi  thii  idlo  tale  held  too  much  of  that  love  of 
tkt  Bsrrellous  which  distinguishes  foreign  na» 
tet.  The  account  given  by  the  prince  himself, 
vko  was  ever  unwilling  to  derogate  from  his 
•*a  fame,  differed  from  the  common  report 
Hf  talked  of  the  prodigy,  but  graced  his  narra^ 
ti*t  with  one  serpent  only. 

XIL  The  prejudice  in  favour  of  Nero  rose 
*2ttfcthcr  from  the  esteem  in  which  the  memory 
of  Geniankus  was  held  by  the  people  at  large. 
^  i»ly  saale  heir  of  that  admired  commander 
*u  aataially  an  object  of  attention  \  and  the 
"■faingi  of  his  mother  Agrippina  touched  every 


^1^hodhetmne§l§eUdbtfor€  the  time  iff^  Augta- 
f^;  ht^  ttdl  tmfivor  made  an  exaet  eahulatten  qf  the 
*^  ni  again  broaghi  the  gamea  to  their  regular 
*^-  For  this  reason,  when  the  crier,  hy  order  of 
Cleedho^  iaiiled  the  people.  In  the  usual  ibrm,  to  gamee, 
*^  —  0ie  hoi  ever  aeen^  and  teauld  never  eee  agtdn, 
^  people  coold  no(  fefrein  from  laughing,  as  many 
ibca  Ufiog  had  aeen  them  in  the  time  of  Avigustus,  and 
KBK  <if  the  plajers,  who  had  acted  on  that  occasion, 
vtrt  B0W  titMight  upon  the  stage  again.  SueL  in  Claud, 
aa. 

4  7^  Tr4an  Qame^  commonly  ascribed  to  Xneas,  Is 
^euOi^  tecrib^  tvy  Virgil,  £aeid.  v.  ter.  &».  Sue- 
loajoe  leji  k  was  exhibited  bf  Jallus  C»sar,  when  two 
(<)*up>aiee,  eae  eonaisiing  of  grown  up  lads,  and  the 
other  of  bofi  of  a  lesser  else,  dispUjed  their  shUl 
la  horaeawiAip.  Soet.  in  Jul.  Cass.  s.  30.  This  may 
Kcoasi  la  the  iqjpeaianca  of  Briunnlcus  and  Domitius 
Neio^  txNh  el  thu  time  extreme]  j  young.  Britannicus 
WW  bora  A  U.  C.  791 ;  Nero  in  the  year  790.  See  the 
GuMlogical  Teble,  No.  108  and  No.  35. 

5  ^Ktoohis  explains  the  origin  of  this  fable.  He  says, 
J^  ves  1  r^ort,  that  certain  assassins  were  hired  t>y 
XeMlina  u»  strangle  Nero  in  his  bed,  in  order  to  re. 
K^iherivdofBritannlcna  The  men  went  to  execute 
Iknr  porpose,  bos  were  ftighlened  by  a  serpent  that 
otj^froB  under  his  pniow.  This  tale  was  occasioned 
bjdM  fiodli^  of  a  serpem's  skin  near  Nero's  pillow, 
*^b7  his  mother's  order,  he  wore  fi>r  some  time 

qM  Us  ri^  ana,  laelosad  la  a  golden  bracelet.  Soe- 
ilBllerett.s.C. 


heart  with  compassion.  Messalina,  it  was  well 
known,  pursued  her  with  unrelenting  malice: 
she  was,  even  then,  planning  her  rtdn.  Her 
suborned  accusers  soon  fhuned  a  list  of  crimes  \ 
but  the  execution  of  her  schemes  was,  for  a 
time,  suspended.  A  new  amour,  little  short  of 
phrensy,  claimed  precedence  of  all  other  pas- 
sions. Caius  Silins  •  wss  the  person  for  whom 
she  burned  with  all  the  vehemence*  of  wild 
desire.  The  graces  of  his  form  and  manner 
eclipsed  all  the  Roman  jrouth.  That  she  might 
enjoy  her  favourite  without  a  rival,  she  obliged 
him  to  repudiate  his  wife,  Junia  Silana,  though 
descended  from  illustrious  ancestors.  Silius  was 
neither  blind  to  the  magnitude  of  the  crime,  nor 
to  the  danger  of  not  complying.  If  he  refused, 
a  woman  scorned  would'  be  sure  to  gratify  her 
revenge ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  there  was  a 
chance  of  deceiving  the  stupidity  of  Claudius. 
The  rewards  in  view  were  bright  and  tempting. 
He  resolved  to  stand  the  hazard  of  future  con- 
sequences, and  enjoy  the  present  moment.  Mes- 
salina  gave  a  loose  to  love.  She  scorned  to  save 
appearances.  She  repeated  her  visits,  not  in  a 
private  manner,  but  with  all  her  tadn.  In 
public  places  she  hung  enamoured  over  him; 
she  loaded  him  with  wealth  and  honours ;  and 
at  length,  as  if  the  imperial  dignity  had  been 
already  transferred  to  another  house,  the  retinue 
of  the  prince,  his  slaves,  his  freedmen,  and  the 
whole  splendour  of  the  court,  adorned  the  man- 
sion of  her  favourite. 

XIII.  Claudius,  in  the  mean  time,  blind  to 
the  conduct  of  his  wife,  and  little  suspecting 
that  his  bed  #as  dishonoured,  gave  all  his  time 
to  the  duties  of  his  censorial  office.  He  issued 
an  edict  to  repress  the  licentiousness  of  the 
theatre.  A  dramatic  performance  had  been 
given  to  the  stage  by  Publius  Pomponius,?  a 
man  of  consular  rank.  On  that  occasion  the 
author,  and  several  women  of  the  first  condition, 
were  treated  by  the  populace  with  insolence 
and  vile  scurrility.  Tliis  behaviour  called  for 
the  interposition  of  the  prince.  To  check  the 
rapacity  of  usurers,  e  lew  was  also  passed,  pro- 
hibiting the  loan  of  money  to  young  heirs,  on 


6  Silius  was  consul  elect,  as  already  mentioned  in  this 
book,  s.  6.  Juvenal  says, 

■Elige  qnidnam 
Suadendum  esse  pates,  cul  nobere  Oaoaris  uxor 
DesttoaL   Optimns  hie,  etformosiseiBans  Idem 
Gentis  palrictae,  rapitur  miser  eaUngoendns 
Messaliaa  oculls.  Sat.  z.  ver.  381. 

Now  Silios  wants  thy  counsel ;  give  advice ; 
Wed  Casar's  wift,  or  die.  The  choice  is  nice. 
Her  cometreyes  she  dasi*  on  every  grace, 
And  takes  a  fatal  liking  to  his  Ikce. 

DaTDm's  JwmiAL. 

7  Fbmponius  had  been  consul,  bat  not  In  the  beginning 
of  the  year,  and  therefore  his  name  does  not  appear  in 
(he  JFhetf  Cmmdaree.  Qulntllian  praises  his  dramatic 
genius,  and  admires  his  tragedies.  See  the  Dialogue 
concerning  Oratory,  a  13^  note. 
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the  contingency  of  their  father's  death.  The 
waters,  which  have  their  source  on  the  Sim- 
bruine  hills^i  were  conveyed  in  aqueducts  to 
Rome.  Claudius,  at  the  same  time,  invented 
the  form  of  new  letters,  and  added  them  to  the 
Roman  alphabet,  aware  that  the  language  of 
Greece,  in  its  original  Jtate,  could  not  boast  of 
perfection,  but  received,  at  different  periods,  a 
variety  of  improvements. 

XIV.  The  Egyptians  were  the  first  who  had 
the  ingenuity  to  express  by  outward  signs  the 
ideas  passing  in  the  mind.  Under  the  form  of 
animals  they  gave  a  body  and  a  figure  to  senti- 
ment. Their  hieroglyphics  were  wrought  in 
stone,  and  are  to  be  seen  at  this  day,  the  most 
venerable  monuments  of  human  memory.  The 
invention  of  letters  >  is  also  claimed  by  the  Egyp- 


1  Thfl  Simbruin*  Billtt  according  to  Broiler  and 
other  coramenutors,  are  the  hills  that  overlook  the 
town,  formerly  called  ShMaqueumj  now  Su^aeot  about 
fbrtj  miles  from  Rome,  towards  the  east,  and  not  &r 
firom  the  flbcrwi  Cove,  now  B  Montutero  del  Saero 
Speeo.  The  waters  issuing  from  two  fountains,  known 
by  the  namee  of  Curtiui  and  OtruUtUf  were,  by  the 
direaion  of  Olaudins,  brought  to  Rome  in  canals  made 
with  great  labour  and  vast  expense.  See  Pliny^s  De- 
scription, lib.  XZXTl.  8.  16. 

2  The  invention  of  letters,  on^  of  the  happiest  exer- 
tions of  the  human  mind,  presenta  a  subject  of  so  cu- 
rious and  complicated  a  natore,  that  the  discussion  of  it 
cannot  be  condensed  into  a  note.  Plato  and  Cicero  were 
80  etruck  with  the  wonderful  artifice  of  alphabetical 
characters,  as  to  conclude  that  it  was  not  of  human 
invention,  but  a  preternatural  gift,  of  the  immorul  gods. 
Dr.  Warburton  has  given  a  dissertation  on  the  subject, 
in  which  profound  learning  and  sound  philosophy  are 
happily  united.  After  him,  it  may  be  stated,  that  man, 
being  formed  for  society,  soon  found  two  ways  of  com- 
municating his  thoughts ;  namely,  by  sounds  and  sig- 
nificant action-  But  both  were  transient  Something 
permanent  was  still  required ;  something,  by  which  the 
conceptions  of  the  mind  might  be  preserved  and  com- 
municated at  a  distance.  This  was  done  by  the  images 
of  things,  properly  called  picture-writing.  Sensible 
objects  were  easily  represented,  but  aheiraa  ideas 
demanded  further  Improvement.  That  difficulty  was 
also  conquered.  Men  conversant  in  matter  wanted 
sen«ibte  images  to  convey  the  ideas  formed  by  the 
operations  of  the  understanding.  For  that  purpose, 
every  object,  In  which  could  be  found-  any  kind  of 
resemblance  or  analogy,  was  introduced  to  represent  the 
inward  sentiment;  as  an  srs,  for  knowledge ;  a  ontOLS, 
for  eternity.  This  was  the  symbolic  writing  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, who  attended  principally  to  the  animal  creation, 
and  thereby  established  the  bruU4tanhip  of  their  coun- 
try. The  aeveral  animals  and  symbolic  figures  being 
carved  on  pyramids  and  obelisks,  by  direction  of  the 
sacerdotal  <ntler,  the  art  of  expressing  ideas  by  analogous 
rapresentatioa  was  deemed  sacred,  and  thence  called 
HiaaooLTPHic.  It  had,  at  first,  nothing  in  it  of  mystery : 
it  was  dictated  by  the  necessities  of  man  in  social  life. 
The  Chinese  in  the  east  had  their  hieroglyphics.  Pic- 
ture-writing was  known  to  the  Mexicans,  in  a  world 
then  undiscovered ;  and,  accordingly,  Agosta  tells  us, 
that  the  first  account  of  a  Spanish  fleet  on  the  coast, 
was  sent  to  Montezuma  In  delineations  painted  on  cloth. 
The  same  writer  adds,  things  that  had  a  bodily  shape 
were  represented  by  their  proper  figures ;  and  those  that 
were  Invisible,  by  other  expressive  characters}  and 


tians.    According  to  their  account, 
cians  found  legible  characters  in  use 
Egypt,  and,  being  much  employed  in 
carried  them  into  Greece  \  importers 
but  not  entitled  to  the  gloiy  of  the 
The  history  of  the  matter,  as  reh 
Phoenicians,  is,  that  jCadmus,  with  a 
their  coimtQr,  passed  into  Greece, 
the  art  of  writing  to  a  rude  and 
people.     We  are  told  by  others,  tl 
the  Athenian,  or  Linus  the  Theba 
modes  the  Argive,  who  flourished 
Trojan  war,  invented  sixteen  letten 


thus  the  Mexicans  wrote  or  painted  ever 
had  occasion  to  express.  The  Peruvian) 
arbitrary  marks.  With  their  knotted  con 
colours,  and  various  sizes,  they  contrive 
their  thoughts  to  one  another.  The  Chine 
from  their  hieroglyphics  to  the  invention  o 
mark  for  every  idea.  It  is  a  mistake  to  i 
formed  an  alphabet,  or  letters  to  be  the  s 
sounds.  Their  characters  do  not  stand 
of  which  articulate  words  are  composed ; 
the  idea,  or  the  objea  itself;  and  it  is  s 
iiave  no  less  than  seventy  thousand  of  a 
charactera  The  confusion  that  must  f<>U 
Signs  for  woans,  not  thincs,  were  still  i 
sideratura.  Some  happy  genius  (who,  it  ii 
arose  in  EgypL  He  had  the  sagacity  t 
formation  of  sounds  by  the  human  orgs 
perceived  that  several  were  frequently  i 
sUtute-a  word.  By  decompounding  ihes* 
mark  for  vowels  and  consonants,  which  i 
wards  blended  and  varied  as  the  word  rei 
of  writing  was  reduced  to  simplicity,  and 
lished  in  its  present  form.  Moses  brou| 
letters,  with  the  rest  of  his  learning,  from  E 
therefore,  able  to  reduce  his  books  to  writ 
was  of  Thebes  in  Egypt,  and  passed  from 
Greece.  His  native  country  shows  when 
his  alphabet;  though  the  Phoenicians  we 
error,  said  to  be  the  people  who  invenu 
first  taught  the  art  of  stepping  thejlifing  i 
Phtenices  primi,  famte  si  creditur,  a 
Mansuram  rudibus  vocem  signare  1 

Luc  AN,  Ii 
Pliny  the  elder  gives  the  honour  to  the  i 
says,  LUerat  aemptr  arbitror  fuUte  A**;/ 
s.  66^  It  is  plain,  howeVer,  that  he  wi 
informed.  See  Warburton's  Divine  Les 
page  66,  A;c. ;  and  see  Memoirs  of  the  Acati 
Lettres,  vol.  srzzii.  page  212. 

3  Dr.  Warburton  says  the  Hebrew  a1] 
Moses  employed  in  the  composition  of  th 
is  considerably  fuller  than  that  which  Ca 
into  Greece.  Cadmus  had  only  sixteen  U 
Hebrew  had  two  and  twenty.  Divine  L 
page  14a  We  find  from  Tacitus,  that  the  G 
received  considerable  additions.  As  to  ih 
added  by  Claudius  to  the  Roman  alphal 
says,  he  invented  three  new  letters,  cone 
he  published  a  book,  while  he  was  yet  a  p: 
and,  after  his  elevation  to  the  Imperial  seat 
introduced  them  into  common  use,  and  t 
Still  exunt  in  books,  registers,  and  in 
buildings.  See  Life  of  ClaUdiua,  a  41.  1 
edition  of  Tacitus,  has  given,  from  a  braj 
at  Lyons,  a  speech  made  by  Claudius  to  tt 
in  that  monument  of  antiquity  no  trace  ap 
new  letters. 
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NT  of  ftddio^  to  the  numlwr,  and  making  a 
eompleto  alphabet,  ii  aseribed  to  different  au- 
tbon,aDd,  in  particular,  to  Simonidei.  In  Italy, 
Denftratos  of  Corinth,  and  Evander  the  Area- 
diu,  ifltzodaced  the  arts  of  civilisation:  the 
bmer  taught  the  EUnirians,  and  the  latter,  the 
tborigiaet  or  natives  of  the  country  where  he 
leUled.  The  fonn  of  the  Latin  letters  was  the 
niDcasthe  characters  of  the  ancient  Greeks: 
\M  the  Roman  alphabet,  like  that  of  all  other 
i&tions,  was  scanty  in  the  beginning.  In  pro- 
ecu  of  time,  the  brigiaal  elements  were  in- 
cmscd.  Claudios  added  three  new  letters, 
vhieh,  doring  the  remainder  of  his  reign,  were 
frcqaeatly  inserted,  but  after  his  death  fell  into 
difuffe  In  tables  of  brass,  on  which  were  en- 
fiSTsd  the  ordinances  of  the  people,  and  which 
Rfluia  to  this  day,  bong  up  in  the  temples,  and 
tke  fonmi,  the  shape  of  the  three  characters  may 
•till  be  traced. 

XT.  To  regulate  the  college  of  augurs  was 
the  next  care  of  Claudios.  He  referred  the 
bminess  to  the  consideration  of  the  senate, 
observing  to  that  assembly,  ^that  an  ancient 
sad  venetable  institution  ought  not  to  be  suf- 
fered, for  want  of  due  attention,  to  sink  into 
o6b>ion.  In  times  of  danger,  the  common- 
wealth resorted  to  the  soothsayers,  and  that 
order  of  men  restored  the  primitive  ceremonies 
of  rehgton.  By  the  nobility  of  Etxuria  the 
Kieaee  of  future  events  was  esteemed,  and  cul- 
tivited.  The  authority  of  the  senate  gave  ad- 
ditional sanctions,  and  those  mysteries  have  ever 
naee  remained  in  certsin  families,  transmitted 
fnm  father  to  son.  In  the  present  decay  of  all 
liberal  science,  and  the  growth  of  foreign  super- 
>titioB,  the  sacred  mysteries  are  neglected,  and, 
iadeed,  almost  extinguished.  The  empire,  it  is 
^ive,  enjoys  a  state  of  perfect  tranquillity;  but, 
naely,  for  that  blessing,  the  people  should  bend 
IB  adoration  to  the  gods,  not  forgetting,  in  the 
Qtfli  season  of  peace,  those  religious  rites,  which 
nved  them  in  the  hour  of  danger.'*  A  decree 
passed  the  senate,  directing  that  the  pontiffs 
■boald  revise  the  whole  system,  and  retrench  or 
n^y  what  to  them  should  seem  proper. 

XTl.  In  the  course  of  this  year,  the  Cherus- 
caat  applied  to  Rome  for  a  king  to  reign  over 
them.  They  bad  been  distracted  by  civil  dis- 
■eaaioas,  snd  in  the  wars  that  followed,  the 
•ewer  of  their  nobility  was  cut  off.  Of  royal 
^sseeat  there  was  only  one  surviving  chief,  by 
aaae  Italicus,  and  he  at  that  time  resided  at 
IKooe.  He  was  the  son  of  Flavins,  the  brother 
of  Aimittins ;  by  the  maternal  line,  grandson  to 
Catamer,  the  reigning  king  of  tbe  Cattians. 
He  was  comely  in  his  person,  expert  in  the  use 
of  anas,  and  skilled  in  horsemanship,  as  well 
after  the  Roman  manner,  as  the  practice  of  the 
Germans.  Claudius  supplied  him  with  money  ; 
appointed  guards  to  escort  him ;  and,  by  season- 
sMe  adaonitioBa,  endeavoured  to  inspire  him 


with'  sentiments  worthy  k>f  the  elevation  to 
which  he  was  called.  He  desired  him  to  go 
forth  with  courage,  and  ascend  the  throne  of  his 
ancestors  with  becoming  dignity.  He  told  him, 
that  being  bom  at  Rome,  and  there  entertained 
in  freedom,  not  kept  as  a  prisoner,  he  was  the 
first,  who  went  clothed  with  the  character  of  a 
Roman  citizen,  to  reign  in  Germany.  The 
prince  was  received  by  his  countrymen  with 
demonstrations  of  joy.  A  stranger  to  the  dis- 
sensions, which  had  for  some  time  disturbed  the 
public  tranquillity,  he  had  no  i^rty  views  to 
warp  his  conduct.  The  king  of  a  people,  not 
of  a  faction,  he  gained  the  esteem  of  all.  His 
praise  resounded  in  every  quarter.  By  exer- 
cising the  milder  qualities  of  temperance  and 
affability,  and,  at  times,  giving  himself  up  to 
wine  and  gay  carousals,  which  among  Barbarians 
are  esteemed  national  virtues,  he  endeared  him- 
self to  all  ranks  of  men.  His  famd  reached  the 
neighbouring  states,  and  by  degrees  spread  all 
over  Germany. 

His  popularity,  however,  gave  umbrage  to  the 
disaffected.  The  same  turbulent  spirits,  who 
had  before  thrown  every  thing  into  confusion, 
and  flourished  in  the  distractions  of  their  coun- 
try, began  to  view  the  new  king  with  a  jealous 
eye.  They  represented  to  the  adjacent  nations, 
that  "the  rights  of  Germany,  transmitted  to 
them  by  their  forefathers,  were  now  at  the  last 
gasp.  The  grandeur  of  the  Roman  empire  rises 
on  the  ruins  of  public  liberty.  But  is  the  Che- 
ruscan  nation  at  so  low  an  ebb,  that  a  native, 
worthy  of  the  supreme  authority,  cannot  be 
found  amongst  them  .'  Is  there  no  resource  left, 
but  that  of  electing  the  son  of  Flavins,  that  igno- 
minious spy,  that  traitor  to  his  country  .'  It  is 
in  vain  alleged  in  favour  of  Italicus,  that  he  is 
nephew  to  Arminius.  Were  he  the  son  of  that 
gallant  warrior;  yet  fostered,  as  he  has  been,  in 
the  arms,  and  in  tbe  bosom  of  Rome,  he  i«,  by 
that  circumstance,  unqualified  to  reign  in  Ger- 
many. From  a  young  msn,  educated  among 
our  enemies,  debased  by  servitude,  and  infected 
with  foreign  manners,  foreign  laws,  and  foreign 
sentiments,  what  have  we  to  expect  ?  And  if  this 
Roman  king,  this  Italicus,  inherits  the  spirit  of 
his  father ;  let  it  be  remembered,  that  Flavius 
took  the  field  against  his  kindred  and  the  gods  of 
Germany.  In  the  whole  course  of  that  war,  no 
man  showed  a  spirit  so  determined;  no  man 
acted  witbauch  envenomed  hostility  against  the 
liberties  of  his  country.*' 

XVII.  By  these,  and  such  like  incentives, 
the  malcontents  inflamed  the  minds  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  soon  collected  a  numerous  army.  An 
equal  number  followed  the  standard  of  Italicus. 
** Their  motives,'*  they  said,  "were  just  and 
honourable:  the  young  king  did  not  come  to 
usurp  the  crowo  ;  be  was  invited  by  the  voice  of 
a  willing  people.  His  birth  was  illustrious,  and 
it  was  but  fair  to  make  an  experiment  of  his 
2A 
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irirtoaf.  He  might,  peiliftpt,  ptojt  wortby  of 
Armlnius,  his  uncle,  and  of  Caturaer,  his  gnod- 
father.  Even  for  his  father,!  the  son  had  no 
reason  to  blush.  If  Flavins  adhered  with  fidel- 
ity to  the  cause  of  Rome,  be  had  bound  himself 
by  the  obligation  of  an  oath ;  and  that  oath  was 
taken  with  the  consent  of  the  German  nations. 
The  sacred  name  of  liberty  was  used  in  vain  to 
vamish  the  guilt  of  pretended  patriots ;  a  set  of 
men,  in  their  private  characters,  void  of  honour; 
in  their  public  conduct,  destructive  to  the  com- 
munity I  an  unprincipled  and  profligate  party, 
who,  by  fair  and  honest  means,  having  nothing 
to  hope,  looked  for  their  private  advantage  in  the 
disasters  of  their  country."  To  this  reasoning 
the  multitude  assented  with  shouts  of  applause. 
Tiie  Barbarians  came  to  action.  After  an  ob- 
stinate engagement,  victory  declared  for  Italicus. 
Elate  -  with  success,  'he  broke  out  into  acts  of 
cruelty,  and  was  soon  obliged  to  fly  the  country. 
The  Langobards  >  reinstated  him  in  his  domin- 
ions. From  that  time,  Italicus  continued  to 
struggle  with  alternate  vicissitudes  of  fortune, 
in  success  no  less  than  adversity  the  scourge  of 
the  Cheruscan  nation. 

XVIII.  The  Chaucians,B  at  this  time  free 
from  domestic  broils,  began  to  turn  their  arms 
against  fheir  neighbours.  The  death  of  San- 
guinius,  who  commanded  the  legions  in  the 
lower  Germany,  furnished  them  with  an  oppor- 
tunity to  invade  the  Roman  provinces ;  and  as 
Corbulo,  who  was  appointed  to  succeed  the 
deceased  general,  was  still  on  his  way,  they 
resolved  to  strike  their  blow  before  his  arrival. 
Gannascus,  bom  among  the  Caninefates,  headed 
the  enterprise  (  a  bold  adventurer,  who  had  for- 
.merly  served  among  the  auxiliaries  in  the  Ro- 
man army.  Having  deserted  afterwards,  he 
provided  himself  with  light-built  shallops,  and 
followed  the  life  of  a  roving  freebooter,  infesting 
chiefly  the  Gallic  side  of  the  Rbine,4  where  he 
kne^  the  wealth  and  the  unwarlike  genius  of 
the  people.  Corbulo  entered  the  province.  In 
his  first  campaign  he  laid  the  foundation  of  that 
prodigious  fame,  which  afterwards  raised  his' 
character  to  the  highest  eminence.  He  ordered 
the  strongest  galleys  to  fall  down  the  Rhine,  and 
the  small  craft,  according  to  their  size  and  fitness 
Ibr  the  service,  to  enter  the  ssstuaries  and  the 
recesses  of  the  river.  The  boats  and  vessels  of 
the  enemy  were  sunk  or  otherwise  destroyed. 
Gannascus  was  obliged  to  save  himself  by  flight. 

By  these  operations  Corbulo  restored  tran- 
quillity throughout  the  province.  The  re-estab- 


I  For  an  account  of  Flavius,  ths  tkiher,  see  Annals, 
book  ii.  B.  9  and  10. 
8  See  the  Geographical  Table. 

3  For  the  Chauclans,  aee  the  Geographical  Table. 

4  The  countries  now  called  Zeiandtt  Brabttni^  Ptan- 
dcrt.  In  th3se  parts  there  were  several  canals  and 
f nlela  of  the  sea,  between  the  AbAeXd,  the  Jlftuee,  and 


lishment  of  milituy  disdpline  wu  th( 
object  of  his  attention.  He  found  the  1 
relaxed  in  sloth,  attentive  to  plunder,  and 
for  no  other  end.  In  order  to  make  a  lb 
reform,  he  gave  out  in  orders,  that  no  man 
presume  to  quit  his  post,  or  venture  to 
the  enemy,  on  any  pretence,  without  th< 
mand  of  his  superior  oflUcer.  The  sold 
the  advanced  stations,  the  sentinels,  a 
whole  army,  performed  every  duty,  bo 
and  night,  completely  armed.  Two  of  It 
it  is  said,  were  put  to  death  as  an  exampl 
rest ;  one  because  he  laboured  at  the  t 
without  his  swordi  and  the  other  fo 
armed  with  a  dagger  only ;  a  severity, 
be  acknowledged,  strained  too  far,  or,  i 
not  true  in  fact :  but  the  rigid  system,  pel 
Corbulo,  might,  with  some  colour  of  prot 
give  rise  to  the  report.  It  may,  however,  1 
inferred,  that  the  commander,  concernin 
a  story  like  this  could  gain  credit,  was, 
ters  of  moment,  firm,  decided,  and  inflei 
XIX.  By  this  plan  of  discipline, 
struck  a  general  terror  through  the  an 
that  terror  had  a  twofold  eflfect ;  it  loi 
Romans  to  a  due  sense  of  their  duty, 
pressed  the  ferocity  of  the  Barbarian 
Frisians,^  who,  ever  since  their  succesi 
Lucius  Apronius,  remained  in  open  or  i 
hostility,  thought  it  advisable,  after  gii 
tages  for  their  pacific  temper,  to  accept  a 
within  the  limits  prescribed  by  Corbul 
submit  to  a  mode  of  govemment,  which  I 
proper,  consisting  of  an  assembly  in  tl 
of  a  senate,  a  body  of  magiatrates,  ai 
code  of  laws.  In  order  to  bridle  th' 
effectually,  he  built  a  fort  in  the  heart 
country,  and  left  it  strongly  garrisoned, 
meantime,  he  tried,  by  his  emissaries, 
over  to  his  interest  the  leading  chie 
Chaucian  nation.  Against  Gaiintscus  fc 
scruple  to  act  by  stratagem.  In  the  « 
deserter,  who  had  violated  all  good  fa 
and  circumvention  did  not  appear  to  h 
sistent  with  the  dignity  of  the  Bom 
Gannascus  was  cut  off.  His  death 
the  resentment  of  the  Chauciana  i  nor 
bulo  unwilling  to  provoke  a  war.  Hit 
however,  though  applauded  at  Rome  1 
number,  did  not  escape  the  censure 
<*  Why  enrage  the  enemy  ?  If  he  fail 
attempt  the  commonwealth  must  feel 
mity :  if  crowned  with  success,  a  genei 
renown,  under  a  torpid  and  unwarlil 
might  prove  a  powerful  and  a  dang< 
zen."  Claudius  had  no  ambition  to  c 
dominions  in  Germany.  He  ordered 
sons  to  be  withdrawn,  and  the  whol< 
repass  the  Rhine. 


6  For  the  Frisians,  see  the  Geograpbical 
ibr  Lucius  Apronius,  see  Annals,  book  iv.  s. 
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ZX.  Oofbolo  Ind  alrsady  nuked  out  his 
cMDpiii  tbe  •ntmyHcovattj,  wh«n  tb«  empcrar't 
Ittttit  ooM  to  huKL  The  coDtonta  were  ancx- 
ptcted.  A  crowd  of  radeetioag  occurred  to  the 
fneral  i  he  dreaded  the  diipleMure  of  the  prince ; 
ht  mm  the  legions  exposed  to  the  derision  of  the 
Bsfbtritns,  sad  in  the  opinion  of  the  allies  his 
0WB  ehaftcter  degtraded.  He  excUimed  with 
Mae  esBotion,  **Happf  -thi  eammandtn  who 
fmtglU  ftrtkMoU  reptMie  /*'  Without  m  woid 
Boe,  hs  sounded  m  retreat  And  now,  to  hinder 
kit  aen  from  filling  again  into  sluggish  inactiv- 
ity, he  ordered  a  etnal,  threto  and  twentj  miles 
la  Isifth,  to  he  carried  on  between  the  Mouse 
aadtheKhine,  aa  a  channel  te  receive  the  influx 
of  the  tea,  and  hinder  the  country  from  being 
lai4  ndcr  water.  Claudius,  in  the  meantime, 
allowed  him  the  honour  of  triumphal  ornaments  t 
hs  granted  the  reward  of  military  service,  but 
pisvsnted  the  merit  of  deserving  it. 

la  a  short  time  afterwards,  Curtins  Rofus 
sMaiaed  the  same  distinction:  the  service  of 
tkb  man  was  the  discovery  of  a  mine  in  the 
sMBtiy  of  the  Mattiaci  •  in  which  was  opened  a 
vtia  of  silver,  of  little  profit,  and  soon  exhausted. 
The  labour  wae  severely  felt  by  the  legions; 
thejr  were  obliged  to  dig  a  number  of  sluices, 
sad  io  subterraneous  cavities  to  endure  fatigues 
sad  hardships,  scarce  supportable  in  the  open 
sit.  Weary  of  the  labour,  and  finding  that  the 
Mae  rigorous  services  were  extended  to  other 
provioces,  they  contrived,  with  secrecy,  to  des* 
patch  letters  to  the  emperor,  praying,  that,  when 
aczt  he  appointed  a  general,  he  would  begin  with 
panting  him  triumphal  honours. 

XXL  Curtins  Rufus,^  according  to  some,  was 
the  sea  of  a  gladiator.  For  this  I  do  not  pretend 
tD  voich.  To  speak  of  him  with  malignity  is 
Isr  from  my  intention,  and  to  relate  the  truth  is 
puafaL  He  began  the  world  in  the  train  of  a 
qaaster,  whom  be  attended  into  Africa.  In  that 
Matiea,  while,  to  avoid  the  intense  heat  of  the 
mid-day  suui  he  was  sitting  under  a  portico 
ia  ths  city  of  Adrumetum,*  the  form  of  a  woman, 
Isigt  bayoad  the  proportions  of  the  human 
ihape/  appeared  before  him.  A  voice,  at  the 
tase  time,  pronounced,  **  Yon,  Rufus,  are  the 
fcvonred  man,  destined  to  come  hereafter  into 
this  pmfiaee  with  proconsular  authority."  In- 
*P>rsd  kjr  the  Tision,  he  set  out  for  Rome,  where, 
hy  the  iatereit  of  his  friends,  and  his  own  in- 
triguing genius,  he  first  obtained  the  qucstor- 
•hip.  In  a  short  time  after,  he  aspired  to  the 
dignity  of   prator;   and,  though  opposed  by 


t  For  the  IbtdKl,  see  ths  Oeogrmphical  Table. 

f  Bnns  ef  the  coamenteiora  will  have  this  pcrs'^n  to 
te  QeinMs  Cortlos,  the  hlnorien  of  Alezandor  the 
OvMt;  but  this  opinion  is  wfthont  foundation.  Taclttta 
*wld  Bi4  ooik  a  elrcmnsiaiice  lo  very  rsmarkable. 

S  For  AdraoMiam,  gee  the  Oeographical  Table. 

•  This  sury  la  rckad  as  a  bet  bf  the  voonger  FUny, 


competitors  of  distinguished  rank,  he  succeeded 
by  tlie  suffrage  of  Tiberius.  That  emperor,  to 
throw  a  Tell  over  the  mean  extraction  of  hii 
farourite  candidate,  shrewdly  said,  « Curlfiit 
Ai/us  %utnM  to  b€  a  man  $pnmg  from  A<aws(f." 
He  lived  to  an  advanced  old  age,  growing  grey 
in  the .  base  arts  of  servile  adulation,  to  Us 
superiors  a  fawning  sycophant,  to  all  beneath 
him  proud  and  arrogant,  and  with  his  equals 
surly,  rude,  and  impracticable.  At  a  late  period 
of  his  life,  he  obtained  the  consular  and  tiiunip 
phal  ornaments,  and  finally,  to  verily  the  pr^ 
diction,  went  proconsul  into  Africa,  where  he 
finished  his  days. 

XXII.  About  this  time  Cneius  Novins,  a  man 
of  equestrian  rank,  was  seixed  in  the  cirele  at 
the  emperor's  court,  with  a  dagger  concealed 
under  his  robe  (  his  motives  were  unknown  at 
that  time,  and  never  since  discovered.  When 
he  lay  stretched  on  the  rack,  he  avowed  his  own 
despente  purpose,  but,  touching  his  accomplices, 
not  a  syllable  could  be  extorted  from  him. 
Whether  his  silence  was  wilful  obstinacy,  or 
proceeded  from  his  having  no  secret  to  diacorer, 
remains  uncertain.  During  the  same  consulship, 
Publins  Dolabella  proposed  a  new  regulation, 
requiring  that  a  public  spectacle  of  gladiators 
should  be  exhibited  annually,  at  the  expense  of 
sueh  as  obtained  the  oiBce  of  quastor.  In  the 
early  ages  of  the  commonwealth,  that  magistracy 
was  considered  as  the  reward  of  virtue.  The 
honours  of  the  state  lay  open  to  every  citizen 
who  relied  on  his  fair  endeavours,  and  the  in- 
tegrity of  his  oharacter.  The  diffiftrence  of  age  >* 
created  no  incapacity.  Men,  in  the  prime  of 
life,  might  be  chosen'consuls  and  dictaton.  The 
oAce  of  quastor  was  instituted  during  the  mon- 
archy, as  appears  from  the  law  CvaiATA,"  which 
wa%  afterwards  put  in  force  by  Lucius  Junius 
Brutus.  The  right  of  election  was  rested  In 
the  consuls,  till,  at  last,  it  centred  in  the  people 


10  In  the  consulship  of  Falvius  Flaccus  and  Lnehis 
Manlius  Acidinua,  A  U.  C.  676,  Luciua  Yilliuo,  tribune 
of  the  people,  preferred  a  rogatio  or  bill,  whlcli  paased 
into  a  law,  to  seule  at  what  age  the  diflbrent  migistra* 
cles  might  be  obtained.  JSo  anno  rogaUo  pritnum  iota 
tat  oh  L.  VaUOf  trihmnopUhU,  guat  annoa  nati  gmomfuo 
mogiatratum  pataramt  ceperenlgue.  Livj,  lib.  xl.  a  dSl 
The  quvitorship  was  the  fint  ofllce  any  person  could 
bear  la  the  commonwealth,  and,  bjr  the  new  rSgnlatlonf 
might  be  undertaken  at  the  age  of  twenty-ibur  or 
twenty-five  yean.  Kennet*s  Roman  Antiquities,  page 
lis. 

11  The  Comitia  CuHoia  owe  their  original  to  the 
diviaion  which  Bomulus  made  of  the  people  Into  thirty 
curia,  ten  being  contained  in  every  tribe.  They  an- 
swered, In  most  respects,  to  the  modern  divisions  of 
cities  Into  parishes.  Bef  ire  the  instltutinn  of  the  Comt^ 
CanturU^  or  assemblies  of  the  people  in  their  centu- 
ries, which  were  In  number  198;  Instituted  by  Serrins 
Tttlllos,  all  the  great  concerns  of  the  state  were  trans- 
acted in  the  curiae ;  such  as  the  electing  of  magistrates, 
the  making  or  abrogating  of  laws,  and  the  decision  of 
capital  causes.   Ksnnst's  Boaaa  Antiquities,  page  190 
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at  laig»;  uid,  aecordiAflj,  we  find  that  about 
iizty-three  years  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
Tarquins,  Valerius  Potitus  and  .£miUus  Ma- 
mercus  were  the  first  popular  quastors,  created 
to  attend  the  armies  of  the  republic.  The  mul- 
tiplicity of  affairs  increasing  at  Rome,  two  were 
added  to  act  in  a  civil  capacity.  In  process  of 
time,  when  all  Italy  was  reduced  to  subjection, 
and  foreign  provinces  augmented  the  public 
revenue,  the  number  of  quaMtors  was  doubled. 
Sylla  created  twenty:  he  had  transferred  all 
Judicial  authority  to  the  senate ;  and  to  fill  that 
order  with  its  proper  complement  was  the  object 
of  his  policy.  The  Roman  knights,  it  is  true, 
recovered  their  ancient  jurisdiction ;  but  even 
during  those  convulsions,  and  from  that  era  to 
the  time  we  are  speaking  of,  the  quaestorship 
was  either  obtained  by  the  merit  and  dignity  of 
the  candidates,  or  granted  by  the  favour  and 
free  will  of  the  people.  It  was  reserved  for 
Dolabella  to  make  the  election  venal. 

XXIIL  Aulus  Viteilius  and  Lucius  Vipsanius 
were  the  next  consuls.  [A.  U.  C.  801.  A.  D.  48.] 
The  mode  of  filling  the  vacancies  in  the  senate 
became  the  subject  of  debate.  The  nobility 
of  that  part  of  Gaul  styled  Galua  Comata.^ 
had  for  some  time  enjoyed  the  privilege  of 
Rom^n  citizens :  on  this  occasion  they  claimed 
a  right  to  the  magistracy  and  all  civil  honours. 
The  demand  became  the  topic  of  public  discus- 
sion, and  in  the  prince's  cabinet  met  with  a 
strong  opposition.  It  was  there  contended, 
**  That  Italy  was  not  so  barren  of  men,  but  she 
could  well  supply  the  capital  with  fit  and  able 
senators.  In  former  times,  the  municipal  towns 
and  provinces  were  content  to  be  governed  by 
their  own  native  citizens.  That  system  was 
long  established,  and  there  was  no  reason  to 
condemn  the  practice  of  the  old  republic.  The 
history  of  that  period  presents  a  school  of  virtue. 
It  is  there  that  the  models  of  true  glory  are  to 
be  found ;  those  models  that  formed  the  Roman 
genius,  and  still  excite  the  emulation  of  pos- 
terity. Is  it  not  enough  that  the  Venetians 
and  Insubrians  >  have  forced  their  way  into  the 
senate?  Are  we  to  see  a  deluge  of  foreigners 
poured  in  upon  us,  as  if  the  city  were  taken  by 
•torm  ?  What  honours  and  what  titles  of  dis- 
tinction will,  in  that  case,  remain  for  the  an- 
cient nobility,  the  true  genuine  stock  of  the 
Roman  empire  ?  And  for  the  indigent  senator 
of  Latlum  what  means  will  then  be  left  to 
advance  his  fortune,  and  support  his  rank  ? 
All  posts  of  honour  will  be  the  property  of 
wealthy  intruders ;  a  race  of  men,  whose  an- 
cettors  waged  war  against  the  very  being  of  the 


1  Oallla  Comatoy  a  general  name  for  the  whole  coun- 
try on  this  side  of  the  Alps.  See  the  Geographical 
Table. 

t  For  the  VentU  and  buubre$,  see  the  Geographical 
Teblf. 


republics  with  fire  and  eword  destroy 
armies ;  and  finally  laid  siege  to  Julius  C 
the  city  of  Alesia.9  But  these  are  moi! 
stances:  what  shall  be  said  of  the  Bar] 
who  laid  the  walls  of  Rome  in  ashes,  an 
to  besiege  the  capitol  and  the  temple  of  J 
Let  the  present  claimants,  if  it  must 
enjoy  the  titular  dignity  of  Roman  citize 
let  the  senatorian  rank,  and  the  honours 
magistracy,  be  preserved  unmixed,  ud 
and  inviolate." 

XXIV.  These  arguments  made  no 
sion  on  the  mind  of  Claudiua:  he  repliec 
spot,  and  afterwards  in  the  senate  d 
himself  to  this  effect  z*  "  To  decide  the  i 
now  depending,  the  annals  of  Rome 
precedent :  and  a  precedent  of  greater  ( 
as  it  happened  to  the  ancestors  of  r 
family.  Attus  Clausus,  by  birth  a  Sabii 
whom  I  derive  my  pedigree,  was  adm 
one  and  the  same  day,  to  the  freedom  o 
and  the  patrician  rank.  Can  I  do  betl 
adopt  that  rule  of  ancient  wisdom  ?  1 
the  interest  of  the  commonwealth,  tha 
wherever  found,  should  be  transplanted  1 
and  made  our  own.  Need  I  observe  thai 
we  are  indebted  for  the  Julii,  to  Came 


3  Alesia  was  besieged  by  JoHos  Crsar.  ' 
situated  on  the  ridge  of  a  hill,  was  alraoai  im| 
It  could  not  be  taken  by  asa^ulu  Verciiurci 
manded  the  garrisan.  Cesar  fjrmed  his  lines 
vallation,  and  was  obliged  lo  sit  down  bef  m 
fjT  a  considerable  time.  He  has  left  a  circi 
account  of  all  his  operations,  and  alao  of  ifae 
CuTooNATua,  a  leading  chieftain  among  the  G 
the  garrison,  pressed  by  fiunina,  debated  wh 
should  capitulate,  or  sally  out  In  a  body,  ai 
glury,  sword  in  hand.  Cseaar  records  this  m%\ 
un  account  of  Its  iiingular  and  nefarious  cruel' 
9'iw  tingutarem  ae  ntfariam  crudelilatem-  < 
Tus  opposed  all  terms  of  accommodation.  T( 
he  said,  might  be  called  an  effort  of  brave  d« 
it  was  in  (act  the  pusillaolmity  of  men  who  d 
hardships  of  an  approaching  famine.  Bui  vf\ 
conduct  of  the  ancient  Gauls,  when  b«»iej 
Cimbri  and  the  Teutones  Y  Reduced  to  ihe  la 
ihey  devoured  the  bodies  of  all  who  were  ir 
bearing  arms,  and  held  out  to  the  laeu  Thi 
was  a  gloriinis  precedent;  it  deserved  to  b 
and  transmitted  to  posterity.  Alesia,  afier  ai 
resistance,  surrendered  at  discretion,  and  Vei 
was  delivered  up.  Caesar,  De  Bell.  Gall,  lil 
to  the  end  of  89.  For  Albbia,  see  the  Ge 
Table. 

4  It  haa  been  roeiitioned,  note,  s.  14,  that  a 
Claudius,  engraved  on  a  tablet  of  braes,  has 
at  Lyons.  It  is  set  firth  at  length  by  Broi 
edition  of  Tacitus,  vol.  11. 4to.  page  349,  and  by 
vol.  It.  page  422.  The  speech  relates  to  Ui 
stated  by  Tacitus,  namely,  the  admission  of 
into  the  Roman  Senate.  The  hiaiorian  hai 
the  argument  In  the  form  and  words  of  tJ 
speech.  He  has  seized  the  eubatance,  and  c 
with  his  usual  brevity,  in  a  style  suited  to  ai 
of  whom  he  says,  that  in  his  prepared  qieechi 
wanted  elegance.  Nte  m  Claudio  guotim 
di§»0rir9t,  0UgatUiam  nquirmrM. 
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Oe  Coruocuil,  ind  to  Tnscnlmn  for  tbo  Portli  ? 
Witboot  fctrchiiiif  the  rocord*  of  antiquity,  we 
bow  tbtt  the  oobiet  of  Etnirim,  of  Lacania, 
ttd,  itt  short,  of  all  Italy,  have  been  incorporated 
vith  the  Roman  senate.  The  Alps,  in  the 
none  of  tiae,  were  made  the  bonndaries  of  the 
atr;  tad  by  that  extension  of  our  privileges, 
tot  iinpk  iodividaals,  but  whole  nations,  were 
•ttsnliztd  at  once,  and  blended  with  the  Roman 
une.  la  a  ^rtod  of  profound  peace,  the  peo- 
pe  bcyoad  the  Po  were  admitted  to  their  feedom. 
I'adcr  cokrar  of  planting  colonies,  we  spread 
oar  Icfioot  over  the  face  of  the  globe  ;  and,  by 
^wiag  iBts  oor  civil  union  the  flower  of  the 
Kvenl  pfOTioces,  we  recruited  the  strength  of 
(be  fflother  country.  The  Balbi  came  from  Spain , 
and  othtfs  of  equal  eminence  from  the  Narbon 
Gail:  of  that  accession  to  our  numbers  have 
*«  msoB  to  repent  ?  The  descendants  of  those 
i-ittKrioiB  families  are  still  in  being }  and  can 
Kooe  bout  of  better  citizens  P  Whei^  do  we 
fc«  aere  generons  ardour  to  promote  her  in- 
intstp 

*  The  Spartans  and  the  Athenians,  without 
all  saestioB,  acquired  great  renown  in  arms :  to 
vbAt  thai'  we  attribute  their  decline  and  total 
'■ii '  To  what,  but  the  injudicious  policy  of 
cttulciiDg  the  vanquished  as  aliens  to  their 
fcfntrjr  ?  The  conduct  of  Romulus,  the  founder 
^  Roaie,  was  the  very  reverse :  with  wisdom 
*<rBl  to  his  valour,  he  made  those  fellow-citi- 
^'u  tt  Bight,  who,  in  the  morning,  were  his 
f^fiom  in  the  field.  Even  foreign  kings  have 
'^VMd  at  Rome.  To  raise  the  descendants  of 
'f^cdacB  to  the  honours  of  the  state*  is  not,  as 
""^  iatgioe,  a  modem  innovation  ;  it  was  the 
P^^ctiec  of  the  old  republic.  But  the  Senones 
viftd  w  against  us :  and  were  the  Volscians 
*bA  tbe  .£qui  always  our  friends  ?  The  Gauls, 
*«  arc  toU,  well  nigh  overturned  the  capitol  ; 
^  <id  not  the  Tuscans  oblige  us  to  deliver  hos- 
<*Kh'  Did  not  the  Samnites  compel  a  Roman 
Mwjr  to  pass  under  the  yoke  ?  Review  the 
*>n  that  Rome  had  upon  her  hands,  and  that 
viib  tb«  Gauls  will  be  found  the  shortest.  From 
tbat  uoe,  a  lasting  and  an  honourable  peace  pre- 
vailed. Let  them  now,  intermixed  with  the 
I^maa  pcofde,  united  by  tics  of  affinity,  by  arts, 
ud  coagniai  manners,  be  one  people  with  us. 
L«t  thffli  bring  their  wealth  to  Rome,  rather 
tkio  hoard  it  up  for  their  own  separate  use. 
Tbe  iajtitutions  of  our  ancestors,  which  we  so 
Biocb  tod  to  justly  revere  at  present,  were,  at 
«ae  time,  a  novelty  in  the  constitution.  The 
'M«i»trat«s  were,  at  first,  patricians  only  ;  the 
pVbeiaos  opened  their  way  to  honours  5  and  the 
Utmi,  in  ft  short  time,  followed  their  example, 
la  good  time  we  embraced  all  Italy.  The 
■*«««ie, which  I  now  defend  by  examples  will, 
«  1  fature  day,  be  another  precedent     It  is 

^^  »  new  regnUtiott ;  in  time   it   will   be 
bistory." 

XXT.  Thia  speech  waa  followed  by  a  decree, 


in  consequence  of  which  the  .Xduans,  by  way 
of  distinction,  were,  in  the  first  instance,  declared 
capable  of  a  seat  in  the  senate.  Of  all  the 
Gauls,  they  alone  were  styled  the  brethren  of 
the  Roman  people,  and  by  their  strict  fidelity 
deserved  the  honour  conferred  upon  them.  About 
the  same  time,  Claudius  enrolled  in  the  patrician 
order  such  of  the  ancient  senators  as  stood  re- 
commended by  their  illustrious  birth,  and  the 
merit  of  fheir  ancestors.  The  line  of  those 
families,  which  were  styled  by  Romulus  the 
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sKcoirn,  was  almost  extinct.  Even  those  of 
more  recent  date,  created  in  the  time  of  Julius 
Cesar  by  the  Cassiait  Law,  and,  under  Augus-  * 
tus,  by  the  S  astiait,*  were  well  nigh  exhausted. 
This  new  distribution  of  honours  was  agreeable 
to  the  people,  and  this  part  of  his  censorial  office 
Claudius  performed  with  alacrity.  A  more  dif- 
ficult business  still  remained.  Some  of  the 
senators  had  brought  dishonour  on  their  names'; 
and  to  expel  them,  according  to  the  severity  of 
ancient  usage,  was  a  painful  task.  He  chose  a 
milder  method.  <*Let  each  man,"  he  said, 
"  review  his  own  life  and  manners  s  and,  if  he 
sees  reason,  let  him  apply  for  leave  to  erase  his 
name.  Permission  will  of  course  be  granted. 
The  list  which  he  intended  to  make  would  con- 
tain,  without  distinction,  those  who  retired  of 
their  own  motion,  and  abo  such  as  deserved  to 
be  expelled.  By  tbat  method,  the  disgrace  of 
being  degraded  would  be  avoided,  or,  at  least, 
alleviated.** 

For  these  several  acts,  Vipsanius  the  consul 
moved  that  the  emperor  should  be  styled  trk 
FATHin  or  THX  ssKATK.  The  title,  he  said,  of 
FATRXR  or  HIS  couHTmT  would  be  no  more  than 
common;  but  peculiar  merit  required  a  new 
distinction.  This  stroke  of  flattery  gave  disgust 
to  Claudius.  He  therefore  overruled  the  motion. 
He  then  closed  the  lustre  of  five  years,  and 
made  a  surVey  of  the  people.  The  number  of 
citizens  amounted  nearly  to  six  millions.'  From 
this  time  the  emperor  no  longer  remained  in  stupid 
insensibility,  blind  to  the  conduct  of  his  wife. 


5  We  read  in  Suetonius,  that  Julius  Gapsar  filled  up 
the  ▼acancies  in  the  senate,  and  advanced  several  com- 
moners to  the  rank  of  patricians.  SueL  in  Jul.  Csps.  s. 
41.  It  should  seero,  from  what  Tacitus  says,  thai  he 
was  willing  to  give  colour  to  his  proceedings,  and  there- 
fore acted  under  a  law  called)  after  Cassius,  the  consul 
for  part  of  the  year,  the  Cauian  taw.  I^  like  manner, 
Augustus  adopted  the  same  measure,  and  carried  It  into 
execution,  under  the  authority  of  a  law  enacted  in  the 
consulship  of  Lucius  Sapnios«  who  was  appointed  to  the 
office  towards  the  end  of  the  year,  and  therefore  does 
not  appear  in  the  f\uti  Cantuiarf. 

6  The  number  of  Roman  citizens  mentioned  in  thi$ 
place  would  be  thought  altogether  incredible,  if  the  esti- 
mate were  to  be  understood  lo  relate  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  capital :  but  the  question  was  not,  what  number 
dwelt  whhin  tha  walls  of  the  city;  it  extended  to  the 
whole  body  of  the  Roman  people,  whsrsver  stationed. 
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He  wmi  soon  reduced  to  the  neeetflity  of  hearing 
end  puniihing  the  enormity  of  her  guilt ;  but 
the  act  by  which  he  viodiceted  his  own  honour, 
gare  him  en  opportunity  to  sully  it  by  an  inces- 
tuous marriage. 

XXVI.  Messalina  had  hitherto  found  so  ready 
a  complianee  with  her  Ticious  passions,  that  the 
cheap  delight  was  grown  insipid.  To  give  a 
zest  to  pleasure,  she  had  recourse  to  modes  of 
gratification  untried  before.  Silius,  at  the  same 
time,  intoxicated  with  success,  or,  perhaps,  think- 
ing that  the  magnitude  of  his  danger  was  to  be 
encountered  #ith  equal  courage,  made  a  pro- 
posal altogether  new  and  daring.  **  They  were 
not,**  he  said,  "  in  a  situation  to  wait,  with  pa- 
tience, for  the  death'  of  the  prince.  Prudence 
and  cautious  measures  were  for. the  innocent 
only.  In  cases  of  flagrant '  guilt,  a  bold  effort 
of  courage  was  the  only  remedy.  If  they  un- 
dertook with  spirit,  their  accomplices,  apprised 
of  their  situation,  would  be  ready  to  hazard  all 
that  was  dear  to  them.  As  to  himself,  he  was 
divorced  from  his  wife }  he  was  a  single  man ; 
he  had  no  children ;  he  was  wUliog  to  marry 
Messalina,  and  adopt  Britannicus  for  his  son. 
After  the  nuptial  ceremony,  the  power  which 
Messalina  then  enjoyed  would  still  continue  in 
her  hands,  unimpaired,  and  undiminished.  To 
insure  their  mutual  safety,  nothing  remained 
but  to  circumvent  a  superannuated  emperor, 
when  unprovoked,  stupid;  but  when  roused 
from  his  lethargy,  sudden,  furious,  and  vindic- 
tive." The  proposition  was  not  relished  by 
Messalina.  Motives  of  conjugal  affection  had 
no  influence  on  her  conduct;  but  she  beheld 
her  lover  with  a  jealous  eye.  Raised  to  impe- 
rial dignity,  he  might  despise  an  adulteress,  and 
their  guilty  joys.  Their  mutual  pleasures,  en- 
deared at  present  by  the  magnitude  of  the  crime 
and  the  danger,  might,  in  the  day  of  security, 
appear  in  their  native  colours,  and  pall  the 
sated  appetite.  The  marriage,  notwithstanding, 
had  charms  that  pleased  her  fancy.  It  was  a 
further  step  in  guilt  and  infamy ;  and  infamy, 
when  beyond  all  measure  great,  is  the  last 
incentive  of  an  abandoned  mind.  She  closed 
with  the  offer  made  by  Silius,  but  deferred  the 
carrying  of  it  into  execution,  till  the  emperor 
went  to  Ostia  to  assist  at  a  sacrifice.  Dur- 
ing his  absence,  the  nuptial  ceremony  was 
performed  with  pomp,  and  all  the  accustomed 
rites. 

XXVII.  The  fact  which  I  have  stated,  it  must 
be  acknowledged,  carries  with  it  an  air  of  fable. 
That  such  a  degree  of  self-delusion,  in  a  popu- 
lous city  where  every  thing  is  known  and  dis- 
cussed in  public,  should  infatuate  the  mind  of 
any  person  whatever,  will  hardly  gain  credit 
with  posterity.  Much  less  will  it  be  believed, 
that  a  consul  elect,  and  the  wife  of  an  emperor, 
on  a  day  appointed,  in  the  presence  of  witnesses 
duly  summoned,  should  dare  to  meet  the  public 
eye,  and  sign  a  contract  with  ezpzess  proviiiont 


for  the  issue  of  an  unlawftd  marria^ 
be  a  circumstance  still  more  incredit 
empress  should  hear  the  marriage  cei 
nounced  by  the  augur,  and,  in  her 
the  words ;  that  she  should  join  in  a 
the  gods ;  take  her  place  at  the  oupti 
exchange  caresses  and  mutual  endeai 
the  bridegroom,  and  retire  with  him 
summation  of  connubial  joys.  The 
appear  romantic ;  but  to  amuse  wi 
not  the  design  of  this  work.  Th( 
related  are  well  attested  by  wrii 
period,  and  by  grave  and  elderly  roe 
at  the  time,  and  were  informed  o: 
cumstance. 

XXVIII.  The  prince's  family  was 
consternation.  The  favourites  wb< 
in  power  were  alarmed  for  thems 
of  apprehensions,  and  dreading  a  tw 
they  disclosed  their  minds,  not  in 
murs,  but  openly,  and  in  terms  of 
**  While  a  stage  player  ^  enjoyed  t 
of  Messalina,  the  emperor's  bed  was 
but  the  state  was  not  in  danger, 
what  had  they  not  to  fear  from  a  y 
the  ^rst  nobility,  endowed  with  taU 
vigour  of  mind,  in  his  person  gra< 
that  very  time,  designed  for  the 
Silius  was  preparing  to  open  a  nev 
solemn  farce  of  a  marriage  has  bei 
and  the  catastrophe,  with  which  tl 
conclude  the  piece,  may  be  easi 
Their  fears  were  still  increased,  wl 
sidered  the  stupidity  of  Claudius,  an 
ant  which  the  empress  had  obtaioi 
to  such  a  degree,  that  the  best  bV 
had  been  spilt  to  gratify  her  insatia 
On  the  other  hand,  the  imbecilitj 
gave  them  hopes  of  success.  If  tb 
impress  that  torpid  mind  with  an 
salina's  wickedness,  she  might  b 
unheard,  and,  by  the  sudden  violen 
peror,  hurried  away  to  execution 
danger  was,  that  she  might  gain  an  a 
defence  might  satisfy  the  emperor ; 
she  confessed  her  guilt,  he  might  r 
the  truth,  insensible  of  disgrace, 
and  uxorious. 

XXIX.  CalUstus,9who»asalrea< 


1  This  was  JUneat^Tt  the  comedian, 
adulteroua  commerce  with  Menallna. 

2  Aa  the  whole  history  of  Caligula  i 
which  Callietus  acled  in  the  cataatropbe 
li  not  to  be  found  in  Tacitus.  Camius  ( 
chief  conspirator.  He  drew  into  hii  pi 
leading  men,  and  among  them  Callist 
enriched  by  the  favours  of  Caligula.  1 
•ome  degree,  for  ills  perfidy  and  in^Tatll 
chiaed  elave  gave  out,  that  he  had  ordei 
to  adminietar  poison  to  Claudius.  By  tha 
true  or  lalse,  he  vami^ied  over  liie  t 
benefactor,  and  secured  hie  interest 
emperor. 
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«H  a  friadpftl  actor  In  tli«  cfttutiopb*  of  Ca]i- 
pM,  htld  a  BMCting  with  Narcissus,  the  chief 
a4tiKr  of  the  nrarder  of  Appius,  and  with 
Pallas,  the  icigBing  favoorite  at  the  court  of 
Claadios.  Their  flitt  ide*  wis,  to  address 
thfMselves  mt  once  to  Messmlina,  and,  with- 
out alluding  to  her  other  enormous  practices, 
MdtaTOur  to  break  the  connection  between  her 
nA  Silius.  This  plan  was  soon  deserted.  The 
baftr  of  proTOking  the  haughty  spirit  of  Mes- 
nJina  epermtcd  on  the  fieais  of  Pallas.  Callistus 
kacw  his  own  interest  too  welii  a  politician 
fanned  by  the  wayimt  of  the  preceding  reign,  he 
was  not  then  to  learn  that  power  at  court  is  pre- 
itrrcd  by  tune  oompliance,  not  by  honest  coun* 
ttic  Kaidsans  was  left  to  act  from  his  own 
jadgmenC  To  rain  Messaltna  was  his  fixed  re- 
Mlation  t  hot  the  blow,  he  knew,  must  be  struck 
bcCMo  she  oeald  see  the  hand  that  aimed  it 
Be  laid  his  train  with  the  deepest  secrecy. 
Clsadins  eontlnued  loitering  away  the  time  at 
Oitii.  Callistus  employed  the  interval  to  the 
btst  adrantage.  He  eogagcil  in  his  plot  two 
hasus  eoorteaans,  at  that  time  high  in  favour 
eiik  the  emperor.  He  allured  them  by  presents 
ad  liberal  promises.  He  convinced  them  both, 
tkat  by  the  rain  of  Messalina  they  might  rise  to 
yevtr  and  influence.  He  represented  their  in- 
iBsit  in  the  strangest  colours,  and,  by  those  in- 
eatives,  induced  them  to  prefer  an  accusation 
ifiiast  the  empress. 

XXX.  The  plot  being  settled,  one  of  the  con- 
esMaes  (by  name  Calpuraia)  obtained  a  private 
iatoTiew  with  Claudius.  Throwing  herself  at 
the  eaperar^is  feet,  she  told  him  that  Messalina 
W  dsslaonoared  him  by  a  marriage  with  Silios. 
Citopatim,  the  other  actress  in  the  scene,  was 
acv  at  land  to  eonfirm  the  stoiy.  Being  asked 
^  the  neeuser  whether  she  did  not  know  the 
trath  of  the  charge,  her  testimony  confirmed  the 
vkol^  Narcissus  was  immediately  summoned 
^  the  csperar's  presence.  He  began  with  an 
kaaible  npokigy  for  the  remissness  of  his  conduct. 
"  He  ha4  been  eilent  as  to  Vectius  and  Plautios, 
vhoae  diminal  intrigues  were  too  well  known. 
£vcn  in  that  very  moment  it  was  not  his  inten- 
tiofi  to  urge  the  crime  of  adultery :  nor  would 
W  deekn  restitatioa  of  the  palace,  the  household 
naia,  and  the  splendoors  of  the  imperial  house. 
Let  Silias  ei^y  them  all ;  but  let  him  restore 
the  empenn^  wife,  and  give  up  his  marriage* 
eootfact  to  be  declared  null  and  void.  Yon  are 
^nweed,  Caesar,  at  this  moment  divorced,  and 
an  yoe  ignorant  of  it  ?  The  people  saw  the 
■anriage  ceieinouj,  the  senate  beheld  it,  and 
the  soldicn  knew  it.  Act  with  vigour;  take 
t  decisive  step,  or  the  adnlterar  is  master  of 


CUndlns  called  n  council  of  his 
fritada.  Tumnins,  the  superintendent  of  the 
^Ik  states,  and  Loeiua  Geta,  the  commander 
if  the  pcatorkn  bonds,  acknowledged  the  whole 
«f  herflagltlsnseoBdnet    The  rest  of  the  conr- 


tiers  crowded  romid  the  prince,  with  hnportn- 
nity  urging  him  to  go  forth  to  the  camp,  and 
secure  the  pratorian  guards.  His  own  personal 
safety  was  the  first  consideration.  Vindictive 
meaaures  might  follow  in  good  time.  The 
alarm  was  too  much  for  the  faculties  of  so  weak 
a  man  as  Claudius.  He  stood  in  stupid  amaze- 
ment. He  asked  several  times.  Am  I  emperor  f 
Is  Silins  still  a  private  man  f 

Messalina,  in  the  meantime,  passed  the  hours 
in  gay  festivity,  all  on  the  wing  of  pleasure 
and  enjoyment  It  was  then  the  latter  end 
of  autnmn :  in  honour  of  the  season,  an  inter- 
lude, representing  the  vintage,  was  exhibited  by 
her  order  at  the  palace.  The  wine-presses  were 
set  to  work ;  the  juice  pressed  from  the  grape 
flowed  in  copious  streams,  and  round  the  vats  a 
band  of  women,  dressed  after  the  Bacchanalian 
fashion,  with  the  skins  of  tigers,  danced  in  frolfc 
measures,  with  the  wild  transport  usual  at  the 
rites  of  Bacchus.  In  the  midst  of  the  revellers 
Messalina  displayed  the  graces  of  her  person, 
her  hair  flowing  with  artful  negligence,  and  a 
thyrsus  waving  in  her  hand.  Silius  fluttered 
at  her  side  i  his  temples  crowned  with  wreaths 
of  ivy,  bis  legs  adorned  with  buskins,  and  his 
head,  with  languishing  airs,  moving  in  unison 
with  the  music,  while  a  chorus  circled  round  the 
happy  pair,  with  dance,  and  song,  and  lascivi- 
ous gesture,  animating  the  scene.  There  is  a 
current  tradition,  that  Vectius  Valens  in  a  fit 
of  ecstasy  climbed  up  among  the  branches  of  a 
tree,  and  being  asked  what  he  saw,  made  answer, 
*<  I  see  a  irtaOfid  9torm  gathering  at  Ostia.'* 
Whether  the  sky  was  then  overcast,  or  the  ex- 
pression fell  by  chance,  it  proved  in  the  end  a 
trae  prediction. 

XXXII.  Meanwhile,  it  became  publicly 
known  at  Rome,  not  by  vague  report,  but  by 
sure  intelligence  brought  by  special  messengers, 
that  Claudius,  fully  apprised  of  all  that  passed, 
was  on  his  way,  determined  to  do  justice  on  the 
guilty.  Messalina  withdrew  to  the  gardens  of 
Luculltts.  Silius,  endeavouring  under  an  air  of 
gaiety  to  hide  his  fears,  went  towards  the  forum, 
as  if  he  had  business  to  transact  The  rest  of 
the  party  fled  with  precipitation.  The  centuri- 
ons pureed  them.  Several  were  seized  in  the 
streets,  or  in  their  lurking-places,  and  loaded 
with  fetters.  In  this  reverse  of  fortune,  Messa^ 
Una  had  no  time  for  deliberation.  She  resolved 
to  meet  the  emperor  on  his  way,  and,  in  a  per- 
sonal interview,  to  try  that  power  over  his  afrec- 
tions  which  had  so  often  served  her  on  former 
occasions.     In  order  to  excite  compassion,  she 


ordered  her  children,  Oetavia  and  Britannicos, 
to  fly  to  the  embraces  of  their  father.  She  pre* 
vailed  on  Vibidia,  the  eldest  of  the  vestal  vir- 
gins, to  address  tiie  emperor  as  the  sovereign 
pontUT,  and  wring  from  him,  by  the  force  of 
prayers,  a  pardon  for  his  wife.  She  herself 
traversed  the  city  on  foot,  with  only  three 
attendants.    Such,  in  the  mooent  of  adversity. 
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wu  the  soUtade  in  which  she  w»9  left.  She 
mounted  into  a  tumbrel,  usually  employed  to 
carry  off  the  refuse  of.  the  city -gardens,  and  in 
that  vehicle  proceeded  on  her  way  to  Ostia. 
From  the  spectators  not  a  groan  was  heard; 
no  sign  of  pity  was  seen.  The  enormity  of 
her  guilt  suppressed  every  kind  of  emotion  of 
the. heart 

XXXIII.  Claudius,  in  the  meantime,  was 
thrown  into  violent  agitations.  Doubt  and  fear 
distracted  him.  He  had  no  reliance  on  Geta, 
Who  commanded  the  praetorian  guards;  a  man 
at  all  times  fluctuating  between  good  and  evil, 
and  ready  for  any  mischief.  Narcissus,  seconded 
by  his  friends  and  associates,  spoke  his  mind  in 
terms  plain  and  direct  He  told  the  emperor 
that  all  was  lost,  if  the  command  of  the  camp 
Were  not,  for  that  day,  vested  in  one  of  his 
freedmen.  He  offered  himself  for  that  import- 
ant ofiice ;  and  lest  Claudius  on  the  road  to  Rome 
should  be  induced,  by  the  influence  of  Lucius 
Vitellins  and  Publius  Largus  CsciDa,to  alter  his 
resolution,  he  desired  to  be  conveyed  in  the 
same  carriage  with  the  prince.  He  mounted  the 
vehicle,  and  took  his  plaice  without  further  cere- 
mony. 

XXXiy.  Claudius,  as  he  proceeded  towards 
the  city,  felt  himself  distracted  by  contending 
passions.  He  inveighed  against  his  wife ;  he 
softened  into  tenderness,  and  felt  for  his  children. 
During  all  that  agitation  of  mind,  VitelUus,  we 
are  told,  contented  himself  with  saying,  "  The 
vile  iniquity r  The  infamous  crime!"  Nar- 
cissus pressed  him  to  be  more  explicit ;  but  his 
answers  were  in  the  oracular  style,  dark,  am- 
biguous, and  liable  to  be  interpreted  various 
ways.  Caecina  followed  his  example.  It  was 
not  long  before  Messalina  appeared  in  sight. 
Her  supplications  were  loud  and  vehement 
**  Hear  your  unhappy  wife,"  she  said,  "  hear 
the  mother  of  Octavia  and  Britannicus."  To 
prevent  any  impression  of  tenderness,  the  accu- 
ser raised  his  voice:  he  talked  of  Silius,  and 
the  wickedness  of  the  marriage ;  he  produced  a 
memorial,  containing  a  full  account  of  the 
whole  proceeding,  and,  to  draw  the  emperor^s 
eyes  from  Messalina,  gave  him  the  papers  to 
read.  As  they  entered  Rome,  Octavia  and  Bri- 
tannicus presented  themselves  before  the  prince ; 
l^t,*by  order  of  Narcissus,  they  were  both  re- 
moved. Vibidia  claimed  to  be  heard;  in  a 
pathetic  tone  she  remonstrated,  that  to  condemn 
his  wife  unheard,  would  be  unjust,  and  shocking 
to  humanity.  She  received  for  answer,  that 
Messalina  would  have  her  opportunity  to  make 
her  defence ;  in  the  mean  time,  it  became  a 
vestal  virgin  to  retire  to  the  functions  of  her 
sacred  oflBce. 

XXXV.  The  silence  of  Claudius,  during  the 
whole  of  this  scene,  was  beheld  with  astonish- 
ment Vitellius  looked  aghast,  affecting  to  un- 
derstand nothing.  All  directions  were  given  by 
the  freedman.    He  ordered  the  adulterer's  house 


to  be  thrown  open,  and  proceeded  thi 
the  emperor.  He  showed  him  in  the 
the  statue  of  Silius  the  father,  which 
had  ordered  to  be  destroyed ;  he  poin 
splendid  ornaments,  formerly  the  pr 
the  Neros  and  the  Drusi,  now  in  the 
of  the  adulterer ;  the  reward  of  his 
Claudius  was  fired  with  indignatioi 
he  had  time  to  cool,  and  while,  wi 
menaces,  he  was  denouncing  vengean 
sua  took  advantage  of  the  moment,  and 
him  to  the  camp.  The  soldiers  were 
in  a  body  to  receive  him.  Claudius, 
vice  of  his  ministers,  delivered  a  shorl 
On  the  subject  of  his  disgrace  it  was 
to  expatiate ;  shame  suppressed  his  v 
camp  resounded  with  rage  and  plan 
soldiers  called  aloud  for  the  names  of 
threatening  immediate  vengeance, 
brought  before  the  tribunaL  He  atl 
defence  ;  he  asked  for  no  delay ;  ioj 
was  all  he  desired.  Several  Roms 
followed  his  example,  with  equal  firn 
ing  to  end  their  misery.  In  the  nu 
Titius  Procultts,  whom  Silius  had  a] 
guard  Messalina  ;.Vectius  Valens,  wh 
his  guilt,  and  offered  to  give  evidei 
others ;  Poropeius  Urbiens,  and  Saufel 
by  the  emperor's  order  they  were 
instant  execution.  The  same  fat 
Decius  Calpumianus,  praefect  of  the  ni 
Sulpicius  Rufus,  dxreetor  of  the  put 
and  Juncus  Virgilianus,  a  memb 
senate. 

XXXVI.  Mneeter  was  the  only 
whose  favour  Claudius  was  held  i 
This  man,  in  agony,  tore  his  gar 
"  Behold,"  he  said, «  behold  a  body  i 
stripes.  Remember  your  own  words 
words,  in  which  you  gave  me  stric 
to  obey  the  will  and  pleasure  of 
The  rest  acted  for  their  reward ;  the 
objects  in  view.  If  I  have  err< 
through  necessity,  not  by  inclina 
Silius  seized  the  reins  of  governmei 
have  been  the  first  victim  to  his  fu 
dius  hesitated;  touched  with  con 
was  on  the  point  of  granting  the 
pardon :  but  after  executing  so  tmh] 
illustrious  rank,  his  freedmen  told  h 
life  of  a  minstrel  was  of  no  valu 
the  man  offended  from  inclinatioD, 
sion,  was  not  worth  a  moment's 
case  deserved  no  favour.  The  defei 
Traulus  Montanus,  a  Roman  knight, 
nothing.  In  the  prime  of  youth,  o 
manners,  and  an  elegant  figure,  he  I 
fortune  to  be  distinguished  by  Mess 
invited  him  to  her  bed,  and,  after  on 
missed  him  from  her  service.  Su 
caprice  that  ruled  all  her  passions 
with  fury,  and  was  soon  disgusted. 
was  granted  to  Suillios  Cassoninus  a 
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Litcnou:  the  last,  in  considention  of  the 
peat  merit  of  his  uncle,i  was  saved  from  eze- 
ntion.  Ccsoninus  was  protected  by  his  vices. 
In  that  lewd  society,  with  whom  he  had  been 
htelj  connected,  he  had  been  obliged  to  suffer 
na&tnral  indignities ;  and  that  disgrace  was 
decaed  soiBcient  punishment. 

XXXVII.  Messalina  remained,   during   this 
whole  time,  in  the  gardens  t>f  LucuUuS.     She 
ftill  entertained  hopes  of  prolonging  her  days. 
She  began  to  write  to  the  emperor  in  a  style  of 
npplication ;  her  passions  shifted,  and  she  spoke 
the  language  of  reproach;   even  in   ruin,  her 
pride  was  not  abated.     If  Narcissus   had   not 
haitened  the  execution,  there  is  no  doubt  but  the 
blow,  aimed  at  her,  would  have  recoiled  uppn 
himielf.    Claudius,  as  soon  as  he  returned  to  his 
ptlace,  pbced  himself  at  his  convivial  table. 
BeiBg  refreshed,  and  in  a  short  time  warm  with 
wine,  he  gave  orders  that  a  messenger  should  be 
scDt  to  tell  the  unhappy  woman  (those  were  his 
words),  that  on  the  next  day  she  should  be  ad* 
■itted  to  make  her  defence.     Narcissus  took  the 
tlani;  he  saw  the  resentments  of  his  master 
(bbiag  fast  away,  and  his  former  fondness  flow- 
afi  in  upon  him.     Delay  was  big  with  danger. 
The  night,  then  coming  on  apace,  might  produce 
a  change  of  sentiment;  and  his  very  bed-cham- 
ber, (be  scene  of  all  his  happiness,  might  melt 
bin  into  tenderness  and  conjugal  affection.  Filled 
with  these  apprehensions,  the  freedman  rushed 
ost  of  the  banqueting-room,  and,  in  the  empe- 
ror*! name,  gave  orders  to  the  centurions,  and 
the  tribune  on  duty,  to  do  immediate  execution 
09  Messalina.     Evodus,  one  of  the  freedmen, 
was  sent  to  superintend  the  execution.     This 
Baa  made  the  best  of  his  way  to  the  gardens. 
He  found  the  empress  stretched  on  the  ground, 
tnd  Lepida,  her  mother,  sitting  by  her.     While 
Menalina  flourished  in  prosperity,  the  mother 
kept  no  terms  with  her  daughter.     In  her  pre- 
sent distress,  she  felt  the  regret  and  anguish  of 
i  parent    •*  Death,"  she  told  the  unhappy  crimi- 
nal,* was  her  only  refuge.     To  linger  for  the 
•troke  of  the  executioner  were  unworthy  and 
ignoble.    Life  with  her  was  over :  she  was  in 


1  Laiaraaoo  waa  nephew  to  Aulos  Plautios,  the  ftimoua 
gcnezal  who  commandad  in  Britakl,  A.  U.  C.  796,  and 
■Dbdwd  Uw  ooathem  part  of  the  island.  See  the  Life 
«f  ipicola,  a.  14;  and  s.  17,  note. 


tl}e  last  act,  and  nothing  remained  but  to  close 
the  scene  with  dignity  and  a  becoming  spirit.*' 
But  in  a  mind,  like  that  of  Messalina,  depraved 
by  vicious  passions,  every  virtue  was  extinguish- 
ed. She  sunk  under  her  afflictions,  overwhelmed 
with  grief,  dissolved  in  tears,  and  uttering  vain 
complaints,  when  the  garden-gate  was  thrown 
open.  The  tribune  presented  himself-  in  sullen 
silence.  Evodus,  the  freedman,  discharged  a 
torrent  of  opprobrious  language,  with  all  the 
malice  of  a  servile  spirit 

XXXVIII.  Messalina  was  now,  for  the  first 
time,  sensible  of  her  condition.  She  saw  that 
all  was  lost ;  she  received  a  poniard ;  she  aimed 
it  with  a  feeble  effort  at  her  throat;  she  pointed 
it  to  her  breast,  irresolute,  and  clinging  still  to 
life.  The  tribune  despatched  her  at  one  blow 
Her  body  was  left  to  be  disposed  of  by  her  mo- 
ther. The  emperor,  in  the  meantime,  had  not 
risen  from  table.  He  was  told  that  Messa- 
lina was  no  more ;  but  whether  she  died  by  her 
own  hand,  or  that  of  the  executioner,  was  not 
mentioned,  nor  did  it  occur  to  him  to  ask  the 
question.  He  called  for  wine,  and  pampered 
himself,  as  usual,  with  the  luxuries  of  the  table. 
On  the  following  days  he  appeared  unmoved, 
unaltered,  without  a'hymptom  of  anger,  joy,  or 
grief,  or  any  one  sensation  of  the  human  heart. 
Even  amidst  the  exultations  of  Messalina's  ene- 
mies, and  the  cries  of  her  children  lamenting 
their  unhappy  mother,  he  remained  sunk  in  stupid 
apathy.  In  order  to  blot  her  altogether  from  his 
memory,  the  senate  decreed,  that  her  name  should 
be  effaced  in  all  places,  whether  public  or  private, 
and  that  her  images  should  be  every  where  taken 
down'.  The  ensigns  of  the  quaestorian  dignity 
were  voted  to  Narcissus ;  a  slender  recompense, 
when  it  is  considered,  that,  though  second  in 
rank  to  Pallas  and  CaUistus,  he  was  the  chief 
adviser  in  the  whole  proceeding  against  Messa- 
lina. The  punishment  inflicted,  by  his  means, 
was  undoubtedly  just  $  but  it  proved  the  source 
of  numberless  crimes,  and  a  long  train  of  public 
calamity.s 


2  Claudius  contracted  an  incestuous  marriage  with 
the  daughter  of  his  brother  Oermanlcus:  Agrippina  de- 
stroyed the  emperor's  son  Britannicus,  and  afterwards 
despatched  Claudius  hitfeelf,  to  open  the  road  to  empire 
for  her  son  Nero,  who,  it  is  well  known,  was  guilty  of 
parricide :  and  Narcissus,  the  &vourite  freedman,  ended 
his  days  In  a  dungeon.  Annals,  book  ziU.  s.  1. 
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These  transactions  passed  in  six  jeaxs. 

Yean  of  Rome.    Of  Clirist.  Consuls. 

Poroponius  Longinus  Gallus,  Quintns  Veranlns. 
Caius  Antistius  Vetus,  M.  Suillius  Nervillianus. 
Claudius,  5th  time,  S.  Cornelius  Orphitns. 
P.  Cornelius  Sylla  Faustns,  L.  Salvius  Otho  Titianu 
Decimus  Junius  Silanus,  Q.  Haterius  Antoninus. 
Marcus  Asinius  MarceUus,  Manius  Acilius  Ariola. 
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L  Tn  deaitli  of  Messalinft  threw  the  imperiil 
ftniJjr  into  a  state  of  distnction.  The  freed- 
nee  were  dWided  into  contending  factions. 
Tb«  emperor  disliked  a  life  of  celibacy,  and  the 
■xoriovs  disposition  of  his  nature  made  him 
Ijible  to  be  governed  bj  the  partner  of  his  bed. 
Which  of  the  faTourites  should  make  the  fortune 
of  a  fature  empress,  was  the  point  in  dispute. 
T^ot  WIS  fiemale  ambition  less  excited.  Several 
osdidates  aspired  to  the  vacant  throne,  all 
^cpesdiog  on  pretensions,  that  gave  to  each  a 
bedded  title  $  such  as  nobility  of  birth,  superior 
^sty,  iamodente  riches,  and,  in  short,  every 
claim  to  that  great  elevation.  The  contest, 
however,  lay  between  LoUia  Paulina,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Marcus  LolHus  the  consul,  and  Agrippina, 
the  immediate  isene  of  Germanicus.  Pallas 
espoused  the  interest  of  Agrippina,  and  Lollia 
*u  supported  by  Callistus.  There  was  still  a 
ttird  rival,  namely,  .£lia  Petina,  descended 
frna  the  family  of  the  Tuberos.  Narcissus 
^Klared  in  her  favour.  By  the  jarring  counsels 
«f  the  three  favourites,  Claudius  was  distracted 
is  kis  choice ;  by  turns  inclined  to  each,  per- 
nadcd  always  by  the  last,  yet  determined  by 
Moe.  At  lenicth,  to  weigh  theix  different 
propoiitioiis,  and  the  reasonings  in  support  of 
<lMn,  he  called  bis  confidential  ministers  to  an 
Mdienee. 

II.  Nudssuff  urged  in  favour  of  .£Ua  Pe- 
thu,^  that  she  was  formerly  the  wife  'of  Clau- 
dius, sad  by  him  was  the  mother  of  Antonia. 


I  Snetooiiis  gives  an  account  of  the  wives  of  Claudius 
la  refsiir  sateeMion.  His  first  wife  was  Plautia  Urgu- 
luiUa.  BtlB«  in  a  short  tlma  di  forced  from  her,  he 
Buried  JBlia  Petina,  desceoded  from  a  ikther  of  con- 
sular ruik:  by  her  ha  had  a  daughter  named  Antonia ; 
fcr  *faan  aee  the  Genealofical  Table,  No.  106.  For 
XiM  ^tioa,  seo  No.  101  Claudius  was  divorced  from 
kii  second  wHe.  He  then  married  Messalina,  and  by 
her  had  a  daqghtar,  Odavia,  and  a  son  named  Brilanni- 
caa  Lollia  Pkoliaa,  who  aq>lred  on  the  present  occa* 
»« to  the  imperial  bad,  had  been  married  to  Caligula, 
•ad  was  BOOH  divorcad.  Sea,  for  her,  the  Genealogical 
TaUe,  No.  99.  Agrippina,  the  successfiil  candidate,  was 
the  daa^uar  of  Oermaaicns,  the  brother  of  Claudhis. 
For  Imt,  sec  the  Oenealogieal  Table,  No.  93 ;  and  for  the 
wh»k  tiaasactioM  an  hare  related  bjr  Tacitus,  see  Suet. 
iaCla^a.9fi. 


By  joining  her  again  in  the  bands  of  wedlock, 
no  alteration  would  be  made  In  the  imperial 
family.  A  person,  with  whom  the  prince  had 
already  experienced  the  tenderest  union,  would 
be  re-instated ;  and,  since  Octavia  and  Britan- 
nicus  were  so  nearly  allied  to  her  daughter,  she 
would  embrace  them  both  with  sincere  aflRsction, 
free  from  the  little  jealousies  of  a  stepmother. 
Callistus,  on  the  contrary,  was  of  opinion,  that 
a  woman,  disgraced  by  a  long  divorce,  and  sud- 
denly restored  to  favour,  would  bring  with  her 
the  pride  and  arrogance  of  an  actual  conquest  { 
but  to  Lollia  no  objection  could  be  made  t  she 
had  never  been  a  mother,  and,  by  consequence, 
her  affections,  not  already  engaged,  would  be 
reserved  for  the  issue  of  the  priuce.  Her  whole 
stock  of  tenderness  would  be  engrossed  by  Oc- 
tavia and  Britannicus.  Pallas  contended  for 
Agrippina:  by  a  match  with  her,  the  grandson 
^of  Germanicus  would  be  transplanted  into  the 
imperial  family,  and  that  union  would  be  an 
accession  of  strength  to  the  Claudian  line. 
Agrippina  was  still  in  the  prime  of  life,  of  a 
constitution  that  promised  a  numeroiis  issue  i 
and  to  suffer  a  woman  of  her  rank  and  dignity 
to  cany  the  splendour  of  the  Cmsarean  line  into 
another  family,  would  be  a  measure  highly  im- 
politic. 

.  III.  This  reasoning  weighed  with  Claudius, 
and  the  beauty  of  Agrippina  added  force  to  the 
argument.  She  had,  besides,  the  art  of  display- 
ing her  charms  to  the  best  advantage.  The  ties 
of  consanguinity  gave  her  free  access  to  her 
uncle.  She  made  tise  of  her  opportunities,  and, 
in  a  short  time,  secured  her  conquest.  Without 
waiting  for  the  marriage-rites,  she  was  able  to 
anticipate  the  splendour  and  authority  of  impe- 
rial grandeur.  Sure  of  her  triumph  over  her 
rival,  she  enlarged  her  views,  and  by  a  projects 
ed  match  between  Domitius,*  her  son  by  Cneius 
.£nobarbus,  and  Octavia,  the  emperor's  daugh- 
ter, began  to  plan  the  elevation  of  her  family. 
The  Scene  before  her  flattered  her  ambition,  but 
without  a  stroke  of  iniquity  could  not  be  real- 
ized.   The  fact  was,  Octavia,  with  the  consent 


3  Domitius,  the  son  of  Agrippina,  was  afterwards  Neio 
the  emperor.  See  the  Oenealogleal  Tabla,  No.  86. 
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of  Claudius,  was  contracted  to  Lucius  Silanus,  a 
youth  of  noble  descent,  by  triumphal  honours 
rendered  still  more  illustrious,  and  by  a  spectacle 
of  gladiators,  given  in  his  name,  endeared  to  the 
people.  But  to  a  woman  of  high  ambition  and 
a  politic  character  it  was  not  difficult  to  mould 
to  her  purposes  a  min  like  Claudius,  void  of 
sentiment,  without  a  passion,  and  without  a 
motive,  except  what  was  infused  by  the  sugges- 
tion of  others. 

IV.  Vitellius  saw  the  tide  running  with  a 
rapid  current  in  favour  of  Agrippina.  He  re- 
solved to  ingratiate  himself  without  delay.  His 
office  of  censor  gave  him  the  power  of  executing 
the  vilest  purposes,  and,  at  the  same  time,  served 
as  a  veil  to  hide  his  iniquity,  fie  made  advan- 
ces to  Agrippina,  and  enterad  into  all  her  mea- 
sures. His  first  step  was  to  frame  an  accusation 
against  Silanus,  whose  sister,  Junia  Calvina,  in 
her  person  elegant,  but  of  a  loose  and  lascivious 
character,  had  been,  not  long  before,  the  daugh- 
ter-in-law of  Vitellius.  He  accused  them  both 
of  an  incestuous  commerce.  The  charge,  in 
truth,  was  without  foundation  ;  but  tbe>  folly  of 
a  brother  and  sister,  who  were  so  unguarded  as 
to  give  to  natural  affection  an  air  of  criminality, 
afforded  colour  for  the  imputation.  Claudius 
listened  to  the  story.  Inclined  to  protect  his 
daughter,  he  was  easily  incensed  against  an 
intended  husband,  who  had  shown  himself 
capable  of  so  foul  a  crime.  Silanus  was,  at  that 
time,  praetor  for  the  year.  He  little  suspected 
the  treacherous  arts,  by  which  his  character 
and  his  fortune  were  undermined.  By  an  un- 
expected edict,  issued  by  Vitellius,  he  was  ex- 
pelled the  senate,  though  that  assembly  had 
been  lately  reviewed  and  registered  by  the 
censor.  Claudius  declared  the  marriage-contract 
Yoid  I  he  renounced  all  ties  of  affinity  with  Sil- 
anus, and  obliged  him  to  abdicate  the  praetorship, 
though  but  a  single  day  remained  to  complete 
the  year.  For  that  short  interval,  Eprius  Mar- 
cellns  was  appointed  to  fill  the  vacant  office. 

V.  In  the  consulship  of  Caius  Pomponius 
Longinus  and  Quintus  Veranius,  [A.  U.  C.  802. 
A.  D.  49.]  the  fond  endearments,  that  passed 
between  the  emperor  and  his  niece,  left  no  room 
to  doubt  but  their  criminal  loves,  most  probably 
indulged  already,  would  soon  be  followed  by  the 
nuptial  ceremony.  But  the  marriage  of  an 
uncle  with  his  brother's  daughter,  was,  at  that 
time,  without  a  precedent  If  they  avowed  an 
incestuous  marriage,  the  popular  hatred  might 
be  inflamed  against  them,  and  some  public  cala- 
mity might  befall  the  city  of  Rome.  Claudius 
was  held  in  suspense.  Vitellius  undertook  to 
remove  every  scruple.  He  desired  to  know 
whether  the  emperor  would  make  the  sense  of 
the  people,  and  the  authority  of  the  senate,  the 
rule  of  his  conduct  Claudius  replied,  that  he 
was  one  of  the  people,  an  individual  too  weak  to 
resist  the  public  voice.  Vitellius  desired  that 
he  would  remain  in  his  palace,  and  went  directly 


to  the  senate.  He  began  with  assi 
fathers  that  he  came  on  business  of 
importance,  and,  having  obtained  leavi 
out  of  his  turn,  he  proceeded  as  follow 
office  of  supreme  magistrate  is  at  best 
painful  solicitude.  The  cares  of  a  pr 
superintends  the  government  of  the  ' 
quires  domestic  comfort  to  sweeten  an 
leave  him  at  leisure  to  think  for  the  g 
whole.  And  where  can  he  find  a  coin 
so  honourable,  so  consistent  with  his  < 
in  the  arms  of  a  wife,  his  partner  in  ] 
and  in  affliction  the  balm  of  all  his  car 
a  faithful  associate,  he  may  unload  \ 
thoughts ;  to  her  he  may  commit  th 
ment  of  his  children ;  and,  in  that  ten 
unseduced  by  pleasure,  undebaucbed  \ 
luxury,  he  may  continue  to  show  that 
for  the  laws,  which  distinguished  the 
of  Claudius  from  his  earliest  youth." 

VI.  After   this    artful    introductio 
that  he  was  heard  by  the  fathers  wit 
symptoms  of  a  complying  spirit,  he  u 
discourse.    **  Since  it  seems  to  be  the 
opinion,  that,  to  alleviate  the  cares  o 
peror,an  imperial  consort  is  absolutely 
nothing  remains  but  to  recommend  tb 
a  person,  distinguished  by  her  illustr 
a  fruitful  womb,  and  the  purity  of  h 
This  point  may  be  soon   decided, 
must,  of  course,  present  herself  to  e 
Descended  from  a  noble  etoek,  she  is 
of  children,  and  possesses,  besides,  all 
and  all  the  graces  of  her  sex.     Nor 
by  the  special  care  of  the  gods,  a  ( 
has  known  no  lawless  pleasures,  who 
the  modest  enjoyments  of  connubia 
now  an  opportunity  of  taking  a  w 
arms,  without  injury  to  any  private  ' 
without  violating  the  rights  of  the  W 
By  former  emperors  wives   have  1 
from  the  embraces  of  their  husband^ 
heard  it  from  our  fathers ;  we  have 
witnesses  of  the  fact  But  these  acti| 
are  now  at  an  end.    A  precedent  tm 
lished  to  regulate  the  conduct  of  all 
perors.   But  it  may  be  said,  a  marril 
the  uncle  and  his  niece  is  unknowi 
manners.  To  this  the  answer  is  obvic 
practice  of  foreign  nations,  and  nd 
it   By  the  rule  of  ancient  times,  cai 
were  restrained  from  marrying;  b<i 
of  manners  has  introduced  a  difibj 
Such  marriages  are  now  grown  fad 
lie  convenience  is  the  parent  of  I 
stitutionst  the  marriage,  which  to-4 
innovation,  in  future  times  will  b«' 
practice."  ] 

VII.  This  speech  was  received  t 
eral  assent  Many  of  the  fathers  i 
the  house,  declaring  aloud,  that  if  '■ 
hesitated,  they  knew  how  to  enfore^ 
The  populace  at  the  door  echoed  hi 
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rftbe  MUte,  tnd,  with  violeiit  npfMr,  called  it 

tiM  Willi  of  the  people.    Clandias  delayed  no 

iRBfir:  he  thowed  himself  in  the  foram,  amidst 

ihovts  sod  aeelamatioDs.     He  proceeded  to  the 

HBste,  and  there  desired  that  a  decree  might 

pNi,dseiaring  marriages  between  the  uncle  and 

kis  niece  legal  for  the  fature.     The  law  was 

cBicted,  hut  UtUe    relished.     Titus  Alledias 

&Tenis,  a  Roman  knight,  was  the  only  person 

villiag  to  smbrace  such  an  alliance.     He  mar- 

md  hii  Diece,  bat,  as  was  generally  believed, 

villi  a  design  to  pay  his  court  to  Agrippina. 

¥nm  this  time  a  new  scene  of  affUrs  was  opened. 

The  g^Temment  of  a  woman  prevailed ;  but  it 

VII  DO  longer  a  woman  of  loose  and  dissolute 

flttsaen  like  Messalina,  who  meant  to  mock  the 

people  with  a  reign  of  lewdness  and  debauchery. 

i^nnuaa  established   a  despotic  system,  and 

Baiotained  it  with  the  vigour  of  a  manly  spirit : 

is  ber  public  conduct  rigorous,  and  often  arro- 

pntiihesuflhred  no  irregularity  in  her  domestic 

ttaagoBeat.     Vice,  when  subservient  to  her 

ttkenies  of  ambition^  might  be  the  means,  but 

Mrer  was  her  mling   passion.     Her  avarice 

^Mw  ao  hounds :  but  the  support  of  government 

*M  her  pretext. 

VIIL  On  the  day  gi  the  nuptial  ceremony 

Siiuat  put  an  end  to  his  life.     Till  that  time 

he  had  nourished  delusive  hopes  i  or,  it  might 

kc  Us  itttentiop  to  mark  the  day  by  a  deed  of 

^onor.    His  sister  Calvina  was  banished  out  of 

^7*    Claudius,  to  atone  for  her  offence,  re- 

^M  the  ancient  law  of  Tullus,  the  Roman 

^.  and  ordered  a  sacrifice  and  expiations  by 

(he  pontiffs  to  be  made  in  the  grove  of  Diana. 

Thif  provoked  the  public  ridicule.     It  was  ob- 

■uved  that  the  time  for  inflicting  penalties,  and 

perfomiDg  solemn  rites,  was  chosen  with  no- 

^>hle  judgment,  when  adultery  was  by  law 

cnahliihed.     Agrippina  was  not  willing  to  be 

^tiapiithed  by  evil  deeds  alone  z  in  order  to 

pwo  her  character,  she  interceded  for  Annseus 

Seneca,  who  had  been  driven  into  banishment ; 

^  aot  only  restored  him  to  his  country^  but 

ohtuned  Ibr  him   the   prstorian  rank.     The 

leaning  and  brilliant  genius  of  that  philosopher, 

the  Ittd  no  doubt,  would  render  the  measure 

accepuble  to  the  people ;  and,  from  the  educa- 

tioa  of  hsr  son  Domitius  under  such  a  master, 

she  promised  herself   great  advantages.     She 

^  till  a  deeper  scheme  in  view  j  by  the  wis- 

^m  ud  advioe  of  Seneca,  she  hoped  to  make 

the  toad  to  empire  smooth  and  level  for  her 

*>B.    Motives  of  gratitude  would  have  their 

isAMnee  on  the  mind  of  that  eminent  man,  and 

^  him  in  her  interest,  a  faithful  counsellor, 

**A  hci  friend  by  sentiment ;  while  a  sense  of 

^'naer  injuries   would  make  him   the  secret 

c*«>y  of  Claudius. 

IX.  Having  conceived  this  plan  of  ambition, 
the  thoa^  her  measures  could  not  be  too  soon 
<">c«rted.  gbe  eontiived,  by  laige  and  generous 
pnaiscs,  to  gain  over  to  her  purpbees  Meramius 


Pollio,  at  that  time  consul  elect.  He  moved  in 
the  senate  an  address  to  the  emperor,  requesting 
his  consent  to  a  contract  of  marriage  between 
Domitius  and  Octavia.  The  match  was  suited 
to  the  age  of  the  parties.  Agrippina  intended  it 
as  a  prelude  to  greater  scenes,  not  yet  disclosed. 
The  speech  of  Pollio  to  the  fathers  Was  little 
more  than  a  repetition  of  what  had  been  urged 
by  Vitellius.  The  motion  succeeded.  Octavia 
was  promised  to  Domitius,  and,  by  this  addi- 
tional tie,  the  young  prince  was  raised  to  higher 
splendour.  He  was  now  considered  as  the  son- 
in-law  of  the  emperor.  Supported  by  the  in- 
trigues of  bis  mother,  and  not  less  by  the  enemies 
of  Messalina,  who  dreaded  the  vengeance  of  her 
son,  he  began  to  vie  with  Britannicus,  and  even 
to  dispute  with  him  the  point  of  precedence. 

X.  The  deputies  from  Parthia,  sent,  as  has 
been  related,  to  demand  Meherdates  for  their 
king,  were  admitted  to  an  audience  before  the 
senate.  They  opened  their  commission  in  the 
ibllowing  manner:  ''The  alliance  between 
Rome  and  Parthia,  and  the  subsisting  treaties, 
are  fully  known  to  us ;  nor  is  it  a  spirit  of  disaf- 
fection to  the  family  of  the  Arsacides  that  brings 
us  to  this  assembly.  We  seek  the  son  of  Vo- 
nones,  the  grandson  of  Phraates.  in  the  present 
crisis,  he  is  our  only  refuge,  our  shield  and  best 
protection  from  the  tyranny  of  Gotarzes,  who  is 
justly  execrated  by  the  whole  Parthian  nation. 
His  reign  is  marked  with  blood.  His  brothers 
were  the  first  victims  to  his  fury.  His  kindred 
have  been  since  cut  off.  No  place  is  safe  from 
devastation :  neither  age  nor  sex  is  spared  i  pa- 
rents and  their  children  perish  in  one  general 
massacre,  and  infants  yet  unborn  are  butchered 
in  the  mother's  womb.  Such  are  the  exploits 
of  Gotarzes ;  in  peace  a  tyrant,  and  in  war  dis- 
astrous to  his  country.  Cruelty,  he  hopes,  will 
seem  in  the  eyes  of  men  a  warlike  spirit.  The 
treaties  subsisting  between  Rome  and  Parthia 
are  of  ancient  date  r  they  have  been  the  basis  of 
a  lasting  friendship ;  and  to  prove  that  friend- 
ship sincere,  the  fathers  have  now  a  fair  oppor- 
tunity. It  is  theirs  to  vindicate  the  rights  of  a 
nation,  which,  though  not  inferior  in  point  of 
strength  and  numbers,  yields  to  Rome  from 
motives  of  respect  For  this  reason  the  sons 
of  Parthian  kings  have  been  delivered  up  as 
hostages.  The  principle  of  that  acquiescence 
is,  that  if  domestic  tyranny  should  prove  a 
galling  yoke,  the  people  may  have  recourse  to 
the  emperor  and  the  senate.  They  now  claim, 
at  your  hands,  a  king  trained  up  in  Roman  man- 
ners, and,  by  consequence,  likely  to  bring  with 
him  to  his  native  country  the  best  notions  of 
civil  government.*' 

XI.  Claudius  answered  the  ambassadors  in  a 
s^le  of  magnificence.  He  set  forth  the  gran- 
deur of  the  Roman  name,  and  the  deference  due 
from  the  Parthian  nation.  He  placed  himself 
on  a  level  with  Augustus,  who,  in  like  manner, 
had  received  the  applications  of  a  whole  people 
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but  he  made  no  mention  of  Tiberius,^  though 
that  emperor  had  dealt  out  sceptres,  and  placed 
foreign  kings  on  the  throne  of  Parthia.  After 
this  brilliant  harangue,  he  turned  to  Mehcrdates, 
then  present  in  the  senate,  and  in  a  seriqus 
strain  admonished  him  to  remember  that  he 
was  going  forth,  not  the  lord  of  slaves,  but  the 
governor  of  men  ;  not  the  tyrant,  but  the  chief 
magistrate  of  bis  fellow-citizens.  He  advised 
him  to  practise  the  virtues  of  justice  and  ipoder- 
ation  ;  virtues,  he  said,  unknown  to  savage  life, 
but  for  that  reason  more  likelj-  to  charm  by 
their  novelty.  From  the  prince  he  turned  to  the 
Parthian  ambassadors,  and,  in  handsome  terms, 
commended  to  their  care  the  pupil  of  Rome; 
a  young  prince  of  ingenuous  manners,  and  no 
stranger  to  the  liberal  arts.  He  added,  that  the 
Parthians  would  do  well  to  temporise  with  the 
genius  of  their  kings,  and  to  overlook  the  failings 
of  human  nature.  Frequent  revolutions  could 
give  no  solid  advantage.  Rome  was  at  the  high- 
est point  of  grandeur.  Enough  of  glory  had 
been  gained  by  the  progress  of  her  arms  i  she 
therefore  put  a  period  to  her  victories,  and  the 
tranquillity  of  foreign  nations  was  now  the 
object  of  her  care.  Meherdates  was  committed 
to  the  Parthian  deputies ;  and  Caius  Cassius,  the 
governor  of  Syria,. had  it  in  command  to  conduct 
hiin  to  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates. 

XII.  Cassius,  at  that  period,  was  the  most 
eminent  man  of  the  age  for  his  profound  know- 
ledge of  the  laws.  In  times  of  peace,  the  mili- 
tary science  falls  into  neglect.  Between  the 
warlike  genius  and  the  inactive  sluggard  no  dis- 
tinction remains.  And  yet  the  ardent  mind  of 
Cassius  could  not  languish  in  a  state  of  stupid, 
indolence.  Though  there  was  no  war  upon  his 
hands  to  rouse  the  spirit  of  the  legions, ^he  re- 
solved, by  every  method  in  his  power,  to  maintain 
the  rigour  of  ancient  discipline.  He  kept  the 
soldiers  in  constant  exercise  3  he  established  new 
regulations,  and  practised  every  duty  with  as 
much  zeal  as  if  the  enemy  were  actually  in 
arms  against  him.  This  severity,  he  thought, 
became  a  man  who  had  before  his  eyes  the  bright 
example  of  his  ancestors,  and,  above  all,  the  fame 
of  the  celebrated  Cassius,  which  was  diffused 
through  all  the  eastern  nations.  Having  pitched 
his  camp  near  Zeugma,  a  city  where  the  passage 
over  the  Euphrates  is  most  practicable,  he  waited 
for  the  convention  of  the  Parthian  chiefs  who  had 
made  their  application  to  Rome.  As  soon  as  they 
arrived,  and  with  them  Abganis,  king  of  the 
Arabs,;i  he  delivered  Meherdates  into  their  hands, 
having  previously  reminded  the  prince,  that 
among  Barbarians  the  first  impulse  of  their  zeal 
is  violent,  but  apt  to  relax,  and  end  in  treachery. 
His  interest,  therefore^  called  for  vigorous  mea- 


1  Tiberius  had  given  two  kings  to  the  F^rthlanB,  via. 
Phraatea  and  TIrldates.  Annals,  book  vi.  a.  31  and  32. 

2  For  the  Arabs,  see  the  Geographical  Table. 


sures.  By  the  artiftee  of  Abgams  that  ad 
rendered  abortive.    The  prince,  as  yet 
experience,  suspecting  nodeceit,and  wea 
to  think  that  royalty  consists  in  luxury 
was  seduced  to  the  city  of  Edessa,  a 
detained  several  days,  the  dupe  of 
Arabian.     Carrhenes,  in  the  meantimi 
Meherdates  to  advance  with  expeditioi 
messengers  he  promised  certain  succi 
time  was  lost  in  frivolous  delay.    All 
fectual.     Though   Mesopotamia  was 
they  never  entered  that  country,  but 
wider  circuit,  marched  toward  Aimen 
the  rigour  of  the  winter  was  already  \ 

XIII.  After  a  toilsome  march  ov 
mountains  covered  with  a  waste  of  si 
descended  at  last  into  the  open  count 
rhenes  joined  them  at  the  head  of  1 
Thus  reinforced,  the  army  passed  over  1 
and  penetrated  into  the  country  of  th 
nians.8  Izates,  king  of  that  people,  i 
show  favoured  Meherdates,  but  in 
inclined  to  Gotarzes.  In  the  couro 
march,  they  made  themselves  masters 
of  Ninos,*  formerly  the  seat  of  the 
monarchy.  They  also  took  the  castle  c 
memorable  in  story  for  the  last  batt) 
Darius  and  Alexander,  by  which  the 
Persian  monarchy  was  decided.  G 
the  meantime,  took  post  on  the  height 
SAMBUL08.5  Ho  there  offered  up  a 
the  deities  of  the  place,  and  chiefly  t( 
the  leading  god.  At  stated  periods 
to  an  ancient  legend,  Hercules  in 
dreams  of  the  priests,  and,  in  a  visia 
orders,  "That  a  set  of  horses,  rea 
chase,  should  be  stationed  near  the  t( 
hunters,  accordingly,  are  drawn  out, 
ped  with  quivers  and  a  store  of  arroi 
caparisoned,  they  stretch  at  full  spe 
the  woods,  and,  at  the  close  of  day,  n 
temple  without  an  arrow  left,  weary 
ing  for  breath.  The  god  appears  1 
midnight  vision,  to  tell  the  priests  tl 
the  forest  where  he  pursued  his  ga 
this  information,  diligent  search  is  1 
large  quantity  of  game,  killed  in  t) 
found  in  the  woods. 

XIV.  Grotarzes  had  not  as  yet  as 
his  forces,  and  the  issue  of  a  battle  1 
wished  to  avoid.  The  river  Corroi 
cover  him  from  the  assatilts  of  the  e 
there  stood  at  bay,  devising  various 
camping,  and  shifting  hia  ground; 
provoked  by.  various  inaulta,  and  ei 


3  A  people  who  Inhabited  a  part  of  Meat 
the  Geographical  Table. 

4  NiMoa,  formerly  the  celebrated  city  0 
capital  of  Aaayria.   See  the  Geognfdiical 

6  Thia  mountalni  and  the  Hvar  Cormoj  a 
by  Tacitua  only. 
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Magtn  ckalleiigsd  to  the  conflict,  he  contrived, 
BotvithttaDding,  to  protnct  the  war,  while 
kii  ageoti  were  husjr  in  the  adverse  camp,  by 
gifu  and  promises,  sedacin^  the  friends  of 
ICeheidates.  Izates,  king  of  the  Adiabenians, 
w  the  first  to  withdraw  with  all  his  forces. 
Abprus,  the  Arabian,  followed  his  example, 
both  displaying  the  fickle  disposition  and  the 
vcftslity  of  Barbarians.  To.  sue  for  kings  at  the 
haadi  of  Rome  was  their  frequent  custom ;  but 
ciperieoce  shows  that  they  petitioned  only  to 
bttny.  Weakened  by  desertion,  and  suspecting 
firther  treachery,  Meherdates  resolved  to  try  the 
liMe  of  a  battle.  Nor  was  Gotarzes  disposed  to 
decline  the  conflict  A  fierce  engagement  fol- 
fesrcd,  with  great  slaughter  on  both  sides.  The 
rietoiy  was  long  held  in  suspense,  till  Carrhenes, 
hsfing  broke  the  enemy's  lines,  pursued  his  ad- 
nntage  with  too  much  ardour.  He  was  attack- 
ed in  the  rear  by  a  body  of  reserve,  and  hemmed 
is  00  trtry  side.  Meherdates  saw  nothing  but 
impsodiiig  ruin.  In  his  distress  he  trusted  to 
the  advice  of  Parrhaces,  one  of  his  father's 
fretdmeB.  By  that  traitor  he  was  thrown  into 
frtten,  and  delivered  up  to  the  conqueror.  60- 
tunt  behaved  with  the  pride  and  insolence  of 
▼ktory.  He  reviled  his  captive  as  a  stranger  to 
the  hlood  of  the  Arsacides,  a  man  of  foreign 
citnction,  and  a  slave  to  Rome.  He  ordered 
his  ean  to  be  cut  off,  and  left  him,  in  that  con- 
ditioi,  a  wretched  proof  of  Parthian  clemency, 
asd  a  living  disgrace  to  the  Romans.  Gotarzes 
«u  looB  after  carried  off  by  a  fit  of  illness. 
VouoesI  at  that  time  governor  of  Media,  mount- 
ed the  vacant  throne.  Of  this  prince,  either  in 
kii  distresses  or  his  prosperity,  nothing  remains 
worthy  of  a  place  in  history.  After  a  short  and 
iBglorioQs  reign,  he  left  the  Parthian  diadem  to 
^  too  Vologeses. 

XT.  During  these  transactions,  a  new  alarm 
vai  raised  by  Mithridates,*  king  of  Bosphorus, 
vho  had  been  lately  driven  out  of  his  domio- 
■mu.  He  continued,  ever  since  his  expulsion, 
vaaderiog  from  place  to  place,  forlorn  and  help- 
lett.  He  learned,  at  length,  that  Dtdius,  the 
Ihman  general,  retired  with  the  flower  of  his 
unj,  leaving  the  kingdom  of  Thrace  in  the 
b^Bds  of  Cotys,  a  prince  without  experience, 
Ksroely  settled  on  the  throne,  and  depending  on 
the  ilcsder  support  of  a  few  cohorts,  under  the 
(ommaad  of  Julius  Aquila,  a  Roman  knight. 
The  oem  inspired  Bfithridates  with  sudden 
(ovage:  He  roused  the  neighbouring  nations, 
drew  together  a  body  of  deserters,  and,  putting 
eimsclf  at  the  head  of  his  tumultuary  levies, 


<  MiihrUatee  — ntiened  la  this  place  was  descended 
fitm  the  great  lOthriiUus,  who  waged  the  long  war 
wkh  the  Eomane,  catted  the  Mkhridaiic  War.  Claudius, 
ia  a  dietriNitLoD  of  kingdoms  among  the  princes  bor- 
dering on  the  Eozine,  made  the  descendant  of  Bliihri- 
dMesktegefBoepkoras. 


fell  with  impetuous  fury  on  the  king  of  the  Dan* 
darid8s,T  and  made  himself  master  of  his  domia* 
ions.  The  invasion  of  Bosphorus  was  expected 
to  be  his  next  attempt.  Cotys.  and  Aquila  did 
not  think  themselves  in  force  to  resist  the  at^ 
tack  (  and  Zorsines,  king  of  the  Siracians,^  couif* 
mencing  hostilities  in  that  critical  juncture, 
added  greatly  to  their  fears.  In  this  distross, 
they  looked  round  to  the  neighbouring  states  for 
assistance,  and  by  their  ambassadors  invited 
Eunones,  king  of  the  Aorsians,  to  join  the  Ro- 
man arms.  In  a  war  between  a  powerful  nation 
and  a  ruined  dismantled  king,  it  was  not  difllcult 
to  form  a  new  confederacy.  The  plan  of  their 
operations  was  soon  settled.  Eunones  was  to 
ravage  the  open  country  with  his  cavalry.  The 
Romans  undertook  to  lay  siege  to  the  towns  and 
places  of  strength. 

XVI.  The  combined  forees  took  the  field.  On 
their  march  the  Aorsians  >  led  the  van,  and  also 
brought  up  the  rear.  The  centre  consisted  of 
the  cohorts  and  the  succours  collected  in  Bospho- 
rus, armed  after  the  Roman  maimer.  The  ene- 
my not  daring  to  look  them  in  the  f^ce,  they 
marched,  without  opposition,  to  the  town  of 
Soza,io  in  the  country  of  the  DsunSarida.  Find- 
ing the  place  abandoned  by  Mithridates,  they 
took  possession,  and  to  guard  against  the  treach- 
ery of  the  inhabitants,  left  it  strongly  garrisoned. 
They  penetrated  next  into  the  country  of  the 
Siracians,  and,  having  crossed  the  river  Panda,it 
invested  the  city  of  Usfks,  situated  on  an  emi- 
nence, and  defended  by  walls  and  a  fosse.  The 
walls,  indeed,  not  being  constructed  with  stone, 
but  with  earth  thrown  up  and  bound  with  hur- 
dles, could  not  long  resist  the  operations  of  a 
siege.  Towers  of  considerable  height  were*  ad- 
vanced against  the  works,  and  from  that  eleva- 
tion darts  and  flaming  brands  were  thrown  into 
the  town  with  such  incessant  fury,  that,  if  the 
approach  of  night,  had  not  prevented  a  general 
assault,  the  siege  had  been  begim  and  ended  in 
a  single  day. 

XVIL  The  besieged,  next  morning,  sent  a 
deputation  with  offers  of  an  immediate  surrender, 
and  no  less  than  ten  thousand  slaves,  on  condi- 
tion that  the  free-bom  should  remain  unhurt 
The  terms  were  rejected.  After  a  capitulation, 
to  put  the  inhabitants  to  the  sword  would  be 
an  act  of  inhumanity,  and  a  violation  of  all 
the  laws  of  war.  On  the  other  hand,  to  bridle 
such  a  number,  an  adequate  force  could  not 
be  spared  from  a  scanty  army.     The  besiegers. 


7  The  Dandarida  inhabited  a  inex  of  country  oa  the 
EaxinS  shore.   See  the  Oeocraphlcal  Table. 

8  A  people  near  the  Palue  BCnotle.   See  the  Oeogra. 
phical  Table. 

9  The  Aorsians  were  mentioned  In  (he  former  section. 
See  the  Creographkal  Table. 

10  For  Soza  see  the  Geographical  Table. 

11  T^uida,  a  river  DOi  well  knowa  atpieeeaL 
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therefore,  retufoed  for  answer,  that  every  thing 
must  be  left  to  the  decision  of  the  sword.  .  The 
soldiers  scaled  the  walls,  and  the  signal  was 
given  for  a  general  slaughter.  The  city  was 
levelled  to  the  ground.  The  adjacent  nations  saw 
that  neither  arms,  nor  lines  of  circumvallation, 
nor  places  almost  inaccessible,  defended  by 
nature  and  by  rapid  rivers,  could  withstand 
the  vigour  of  the  Roman  arms.  In  this  general 
consternation,  Zorsines,  the  Siracian  king,  began 
to  waver.  He  now  considered  whether  it  was 
best  to  adhere  to  Mithridates,  or  to  provide  in 
time  for  the  security  of  his  own  dominions. 
Self-interest  prevailed.  He  gave  hostages,  and 
humbled  himself  before  the  image  of  Claudius. 
Nothing  could  be  more  honourable  to  the  Roman 
army.  Victorious  without  the  loss  of  blood, 
they  traversed  a  vast  tract  of  country,  and  were 
within  three  days  of  the  Tanais.*  Their  return 
was  not  so  prosperous.  They  went  back  by 
sea,  and  some  of  the  ships  were  thrown  by 
adverse  winds  on  the  coast  of  Taurus.^  The 
Barbarians  poured  down  to  the  shore,  and  with 
savage  fury  murdered  a  considerable  number, 
with  the  praefect  of  a  cohdrt,  and  most  of  the 
centurions. 

XVIII.  Meanwhile  Mithridates,  undone  and 
hopeless,  began  to  consider  where  he  might  im- 
plore compassion.  His  brother  Cotys  had  at 
first  betrayed  him,  and  then  became  an  open 
enemy :  on  him  no  reliance  could  be  had.  If  he 
surrendered  to  the  Romans,  there  was  not  in 
the  territory  of  Bosphorus  any  one  officer  of 
weight  and  authority  to  ensure  the  performance 
of  his  promises.  In  this  distress,  the  unhappy 
monarch  turned  his  thoughts  to  Eunones.  That 
prince  had  no  motive  for  personal  animosity, 
and  his  late  alliance  with  Rome  gave  him  no 
small  degree  of  influence.  Mithridates  resolved 
to  apply  at  that  court.  With  a  dejected  mien, 
and  a  garb  that  spoke  his  wretchedness,  he 
entered  the  palace,  and  falling  prostrate  at  the 
feet  of  the  king,  "Behold,"  he  said,  "behold 
the  man,  who  for  years  has  grappled  with  the 
whole  power  of  Rome.  Mithridates  humbles 
himself  before  you  ;  the  persecuted  Mithridates, 
whom  the  Romans  have  pursued  by  sea  and 
land.  My  fate  is  in  your  hands ;  use  your  dis- 
cretion ;  treat,  as  you  shall  think  best,  a  prince 
descended  from  the  great  Achsmcnes.s  The 
honour  of  that  high  lineage  is  all  my  enemies 
have  left  me.'^' 

XIX.  The  appearance  of«a  man  so  distin- 
guished, the  turns  of  fortune  that  attended  him, 
and,  even  in  ruin,  the  affliction  that  softened, 
but  could  not  subdue  his  spirit,  touched  £unones 


1  See  the  Geographical  Table. 

3  Taurus,  a  chain  of  mountains  in  Asia.  See  the  Oeo* 
graphical  Table. 

3  Achemenas  was  grandlather  to  Camb7ses,and  after 
Urn  the  Perrian  kings  were  called  Aob  JoaifQ>A 


with  generous  sympathy.  He  raised  the 
suppliant  from  the  ground.  He  praisi 
magnanimity  with  which  he  threw  himse' 
the  power  of  the  Aorsian  nation,  and 
pleasure,  undertook  to  be  mediator  b< 
Rome  and  the  unfortunate  monarch.  V. 
patched  messengers  to  Claudius  with  let 
the  following  effect :  "  Jn  all  treaties  b* 
the  Roman  people  and  foreign  nittons,  sin 
of  fortune  was  the  basis  of  their  alliance 
present  union  between  Claudius  and  tl 
sians  was  founded  on  a  participation  of  v 
and  victory  is  then  most  honourable  whci 
spares  the  vanquished.  Of  this  truth  7 
is  a  recent. instance.  He  still  retains  h'u 
possessions.  But  equal  terms  could  not 
pected  in  the  case  of  Mithridates.  His 
was  of  a  more  grievous  nature.  To  rest 
to  his  throne  and  kingdom  is  not  the  o 
this  application.  Spare  his  life,  and  let 
walk  in  fetters,  a  public  spectacle  to  gr 
victor's  triumph." 

XX.  Claudius  was,  at  all  times,  dis] 
act  with  moderation  towards  the  nob 
foreign  nations.  In  the  present  conji 
lie  doubted  which  were  most  expeJ 
receive  the  royal  prisoner  under  a  pr< 
pardon,  or  to  take  him  by  force  of  arms, 
ment  and  the  love  of  revenge  were  stron 
tives ;  but  still  there  Were  reasons  of  p 
the  opposite  scale.  "  A  war  must  be  cot 
in  a  distant  region,  where  the  roads  w 
cult,  and  the  sea  had  neither  harbours 
tions  for  shipping;  where  the  struggle  i 
wUh  fierce  and  warlike  kings,  ajid  a  p 
their  wandering  life  inured  to  fatigue 
the  soil  was  unproductive,  and  an  a 
course,  would  be  distressed  for  pi 
Campaigns  drawn  out  into  length  wouli 
the  soldiers  ;  sudden  operations  might  b 
ed  with  hazard  ;  from  victory  no  glo 
redound  to  the  Roman  name,  and  to  be 
were  indelible  disgrace."  l^or  these  n 
was  judged  advisable  to  accept  the 
teims.  Mithridates,  in  that  case,  ^ 
main  a  wandering  exile,  poor,  distre* 
wretched.  To  protract  hia  days  wer< 
tract  his  misery.  Claudius  returned 
swer  to  Eunones  :  "  Mithridates,"  he 
"  had  merited  the  utmost  rigour,  and 
geance  of  Rome  was  able  to  reach  h 
to  subdue  the  proud,  and  spare  the  i 
had  ever  been  a  Roman  virtue.  It 
curbing  the  pride  of  kings,  and  by  c( 
an  entire  people,  that  Rome  acquired 
in  arms.  Then,  and  then  only,  she  b 
to  triumph." 

XXI.  In  consequence  of  these  dc 
Mithridates  was  delivered  up  to  Jalit 
that  time  imperial  procurator  of  Pon 
brought  with  him  to  Rome  a  mind  unl 
his  misfortunes.  In  his  language  to 
he  towered  above  his  helpless  conditi 
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sntenee  that  fell  from  htm  wu  celebrated  at  the 
time.  **  In  me  you  see  a  man,  not  taken  prisoner, 
but  willing  to  lurrender :  I  came  of  my  own  ac- 
eord ;  if  yoo  doubt  the  fact,  set  me  atiiberty, 
ud  retake  me  if  you  are  able."  He  was  con- 
daeted  under  a  guard  to  the  rostrum,  and  there 
pcewBted  as  a  spectacle  to  the  people.  He  stood 
QBBOved,  with  his  natural  ferocity  pictured  in 
Us  countenance.  Cilo  and  Aquila  were  reward- 
ed for  their  services ;  the  former  with  consular 
oroaments,  and  the  latter  with  the  ensigns  of 
prctoriiA  dignity. 

XXII.  During  the  same  consulship,  the  hatred 
of  Agrtppina,  deep  and  implacable,  broke  out 
with  gathered  rage  against  Lollia,  who  had  been 
gniltyof  the  crime  of  contending  for  the  impe- 
rial bed.  An  accusation  was  soon  contrived, 
ud  a  prosecutor  suborned.  The  substance  of 
the  charge  was,  *<  That  in  the  late  contest  for 
the  emperor's  choice,  Lollia  held  consultations 
with  Chaldean  seers ;  that  she  employed  magi- 
cians, aad  sent  to  consult  the  Clarian  Apollo." 
She  was  condemned  unheard.  Claudius  addressed 
ttie  senate  on  the  occasion.  He  mentioned  the 
nobility  of  her  t>irth ;  by  the  maternal  line  she 
was  niece  to  Lucius  Volusius,  grand-niece  to 
Cotta  Messalinus,  and  formerly  the  wife  of  Mem- 
BiiQs  Regulus.  He  said  nothing  of  her  marriage 
with  Callgula.s  Having  made  that  flourishing 
preface,  be  changed  his  tone,  imputing  to  her 
dvk  designs  against  the  state.  To  defeat  her 
pernicious  views ,  nothing  remained  but  to  con* 
^Kttt  her  estates,  and  banish  her  out  of  Italy. 
The  senate  complied.  Out  of  her  immoderate 
wealth  she  was  allowed  to  retain  no  more  than 
five  millions  of  sesterces.  Calpumia,  another 
woman  of  high  rank,  was  obnoxious  to  the 
Rsentments  of  Agrippina.  It  happened  that 
Claudius,  in  accidental  discourse,  without  a 
wish  to  enjoy  her  person,  praised  the  elegance 


S  Suetooios  has  given  tome  particulars  of  the  mar- 
Hare  of  Caligula  wlih  L)llia  Paulina.  She  was  in  a 
dtitaot  proTince  with  her  hustiand  Memmius  Regulus, 
in  vh->ie  cmsulihip  S«janus  met  h's  fate.  See  Annals, 
V.  hi  the  Supptement,  a  32:  RefUlus.  in  the  time  of 
Cali^oia,  had  the  command  of  the  army  in  Syria.  Lollia 
PaaliBa,his  wife,  accompanied  him  to  his  government. 
Cailfuli  called  her  bark  to  Rome,  and  married  her;  but 
was  woo  divorced.  Sueu  in  Callg.  s.  25.  Pliny  the 
•Ider  dcKribes,  with  Indignation,  the  immense  and 
aloioiC  incredible  wealth,  which  she  displayed  in  her 
drrsi,  and  the  lalxKired  ornaments  of  her  pers  m  at  the 
haaquet  after  th«  ntarriafe  ceremony.  He  says,  he  saw 
her  limklof  under  th«  load  of  diamonds  that  encum- 
bered her  robe,  and  sparkled  in  her  hair,  her  ears,  on 
her  aeck,  her  arms  and  fingers.  This  profusion  of 
nches  was  not  the  gift  of  a  prodigal  empernr;  but  the 
^ml  of  plundered  provinces,  acquired  by  her  prand- 
ttthcr  Mareua  LoIIIus,  while  he  commanded  the  Roman 
le^os  fa  the  east.  The  emperor  of  Rome  exhibited 
the  plunder  he  had  gained  by  proscriptions  and  the 
amrder  of  Roioan  citizens ;  and  a  woman  displayed 
mare  magniftcettta  than  ever  entered  into  the  imagloa- 
tioBofthaCvaaaiidFAnKn.  Pliny,  lib.  Ix.  35. 


of  her  figure.  This  gave  jealousy  to  the  em- 
press. She  considered,  however,  that  the  mere 
crime  of  beauty  did  not  deserve  to  be  punished 
with  death.  She  sent  a  tribune  to  Lollia,  with 
orders  to  make  her  put  an  end  to  her  days. 
Cadius  Rufus,  at  the  same  time,  was  found 
guilty  of  extortion  at  the  suit  of  the  Bithyn- 
ians. 

XXIIt.  As  a  mark  of  favour  to  the  province 
of  Narbon  Gaul,  and  to  reward  the  veneration 
fn  which  the  authority  of  the  senate  had  ever 
been  held  by  the  people  of  that  country,  it  wai 
settled  by  a  decree,  that  such  of  the  natives  as 
were  Roman  senators  should  be  at  liberty,  with- 
out a  special  license  from  the  emperor,  to  visit 
their  estates  in  their  native  province,  with  as 
full  and  ample  privileges  as  had  been  granted  to 
the  Sicilian  senators.  Sohemus  and  Agrippa, 
kings  of  Itureea  *  and  Judaea,  being  both  dead, 
their  respective  territories  were  annexed  to 
the  province  of  Syria.  An  order  was  also  made, 
that  the  auguries,  relating  to  the  public  safety, 
which  had  Iain  dormant  for  five  and  twenty 
yenrs,  should  be  revived,  and  never  again  be  suf- 
fered to  fall  into  disuse.    The  limits  ?  of  the  city 


6  Agrippa  was  the  descendant  of  Herod  the  Great, 
who  was  made  king  of  Judxa  by  a  decree  of  the  senate 
A.  U.  C.  714,  and  died  In  the  year  750,  akwut  four  years 
befjre  the  Christian  era.  Agrippa,  his  grandson,  was 
thrown  into  pris)n  by  Tiberius,  and  restored  to  hli 
kingdom  by  Caligula.  He  died  A.  IT.  C.  797.  Sohemus, 
mentioned  in  the  text,  was  descended  fW>m  Sohemus 
king  of  Iturjea,  who  was  murdered  by  Herod,  A.  U.  C. 
726.  See  Josephus ;  and  for  Ituraea,  see  the  Oeographl- 
cal  Table. 

7  The  precinct  of  the  city  of  Rome  was  called  the 
PoMSBirM,as  the  antiquarians  say,  from ponerciyutiua. 
The  Romans  had  not  the  nno  light*  that  teach  the  legls. 
Ialj>r8  of  France  to  make  Atheism  ihc  foundation  of  their 
wild  democracy.  After  a  beginning  so  truly  impious  and 
detestable,  no  wonder  that  wc  see  no  rule  of  justice,  no 
moral  rectitude,  no  order  in  their  legislative  assembly, 
and  no  power  in  their  executive  council  to  enforce 
obedience  to  the  laws.  They  have  established  civil  and 
religious  anarchy:  rapine,  murder,  and  every  crime 
that  shocks  humanity,  have  been  the  consequence.  The 
Romans  had  the  good  sense  U  set  out  with  other  princi- 
ples. Even  in  that  dark  age  ihey  had  an  idea  of  a  super- 
intending  Providence,  and  referred  every  thing  to  the 
immortal  gods.  The  very  walls  of  Rome  were  conse- 
crated to  tutelar  deities,  and  accordingly  considered  as 
sacred.  The  vacant  space  on  both  sides  of  the  wall  was 
holy  ground ;  quod  neque  htibitariy  nequf  amr,'  fa»  eral. 
As  the  city  increased,  the  same  religious  ceremony  was 
obse  r ved .  In  urbi*  inrrantnto  temper,  quantum  mania 
proceatura  erant^  tanium  termini  hi  consecrati  prt^er*' 
bantur.  Livy,  lib.  i.  s.  44.  To  enlarge  the  precinct 
of  Rome  was  called  Jiia  prtfferendi  pomarii ;  but  that 
right  vias  of  such  consequence,  that  It  was  allowed  to 
none  but  those  who  extended  the  boundaries  of  the  em- 
pire. After  the  inclosure  of  the  seven  hills  by  the  kings 
of  Roma,  aeptemque  una  eibi  tnuro  rimtrndedit  arres, 
Sylla,  the  dictator,  was  the  first  who  hail  the  honour  of 
widening  the  Pomcriunv  A.  U.C.  674.  Seneca  de  Brs- 
viu  Yiup,  cap.  xiv.  Julius  Caesar,  after  all  his  victories, 
claimed  the  same  right,  A.  U.  C.  710 ;  and  Augustus  fol- 
lowed his  example,  A.  U.  C.  746.   Dio,  lib.  xUil.  Tha 
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were  enlarged  by  Claudiui .  The  right  of  di- 
recting that  business  was,  by  ancient  usage, 
Tested  in  all  such  as  extended  the  boundaries  of 
the  empire.  The  right,  however,  had  not  been 
exercised  by  any  of  the  Roman  commanders 
(Sylla  and  Augustus  excepted),  though  remote 
and  powerful  nations  had  been  subdued  by  their 
victorious  arms. 

XXIV.  What  was  done  in  early  times  by  the 
ambition  or  th^  public  virtue  of  the  Roman 
kiogs,  cannot  now  be  seen  through  the  mist  that 
hangs  over  distant  ages.  It  may,  however,  be 
matter  of  some  curiosity  to  mark  out  the  founda- 
tion of  the  city,  and  the  boundaries  assigned  by 
Romulus.  The  first  outline  began  at  the  ox- 
market,  where  still  is  to  be  seen  the  brazen  statue 
of  a  bull,  that  animal  being  commonly  employed 
at  the  plough.  From  that  place  a  furrow  was 
carried  on  of  sufficient  dimensions  to  include  the 
great  altar  of  Hercules.  By  boundary-stones, 
fixed  at  proper  distances,  the  circuit  was  con- 
tinued along  the  foot  of  mount  Palatine  to  the 
altar  of  Coirscs,  extending  thence  to  the  old 
CuBXS,  next  to  the  chapel  of  the  Labks,  and 
finally  to  the  great  Roman  forum.  The  capitol, 
it  is  generally  thought,  was  added  not  by  Romu- 
lus, but  by  Titus  Tatius.  From  that  period  the 
city  grew  with  the  growth  of  the  empire.  With 
regard  to  the  enlargement  made  by  Claudius, 
the  curious  may  be  easily  satisfied,  as  the  public 
records  contain  an  exact  description. 

XXV.  In  the  consulship  of  Caius  Antistius 
and  Marcus  ^uillius,  [A.  U.  C.  803.  A.  D.  50.] 
the  adoption  of  Domitius  was  hurried  on  by  the 
credit  and  influence  of  Pallas.  Connected  with 
Agrippina,  whom  he  had  raised  to  imperial  splen- 
dour, by  ties  of  mutual  interest,  and  still  more 
•o  by  the  indulgence  of  criminal  passions,  this 
favourite  advised  his  master  to  provide  for  the 
public  safety,  and,  in  aid  to  the  tender  years  of 
Britannicus,  to  raise  collateral  branches  in  the 
Csesarean  line.  For  this  measure  Augustus  had 
left  a  precedent.  That  emperor  adopted  the  issue 
of  his  wife,  though  he  had,  in  that  very  juncture, 
grandchildren  to  represent  him.  Tiberius  copied 
the  example,  and  to  his  own  immediate  ofiT- 
spring  united  Germanicus.  It  would  therefore 
become  the  wisdom  of  Claudius  to  embrace 
as  his  own,  a  young  man  who  would  in  time  be 
able  to  relieve  the  sovereign,  and  lighten  the 
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cares  of  government.    Conrinced  by  this  i 


number  of  iohabitantj,  when  Rome  was  In  iu  flourish- 
ing sutft,  Upfius  computes  at  four  millions.  Brotier  has 
offered  a  more  probable  conjecuire.  He  compares  Paris 
and  London  with  Rome ;  and  his  numbers,  on  a  'fitlr 
calculation,  are: 

Pari* 640AK) 

London  .  .  .  768^ 

Rome         ....        1,188^ 

Brotier  proceeds  in  his  estimate  to  the  Chinese  empire, 
where  he  reckons  two  hundred  millions  of  inhabitants, 
wheraaa  Iha  number  in  Europe  is  computed  at  130  mil* 
lioni.  Sea  BroUer's  Tacitus,  vol.  iL  page  379^  410  edit. 


ing,  Claudius  gave  the  precedence  to  Do 
though  but  two  years  older  than  his  ov 
On  this  subject  he  made  a  speech  to  the 
content  to  be  the  orgui  of  what  his  fn 
had  suggested.  It  was  observed  by  men 
in  the  history  of  their  country,  that  tt 
the  first  adoption  into  the  Claudian  1 
an  eld  patrician  line,  which,  from  tbe  d 
Attus  Clausus,!  had  continued,  withoi 
mixture  of  foreign  blood,  in  one  regulu 
of  descent. 

XXVI.  The  senate  passed  a  vote  of  tfa 
the  emperor  ;  but  in  a  style  of  exquisite 
their  court  was  chiefly  paid  to  Domitius. 
was  also  enacted,  by  virtue  of  which  the 
prince,  under  the  name  of  Nero,  was  nati 
into  the  Claudian  family.  Agrippina  w 
nified  with  the  title  of  Aoovsta.  Durii 
transactions,  there  was  not  a  man  so 
sentiment,  as  not  to  behold  the  case  of 
nicus  with  an  eye  of  compassion.  Hi 
slaves  were  taken  from  him.  His  step< 
interposed  with  oflScious  civility.  Tbc 
prince  laughed  at  her  kindness,  aware 
underplot,  which  she  was  carrying  on 
him.  Want  of  discernment  was  not  am 
faults.  It  has  been  said  that  he  was  bji 
penetrating:  that,perhapi,was  his  true ch 
or,  it  may  be,  that  men  were  willing  to  g 
credit  for  talents,  without  waiting  to  in 
experiment. 

XXVII.  Agrippina  had  now  the  ami 
display  her  weight  and  inflqence  to  the 
foreign  nations.     To  this  end  she  caused 
of  veterans  to  be  sent  to  the  capital  citj 
Ubians,  the  place  of  her  nativity,  to  \>i 
lished  there  as  a  colony,  called  after  I 
name.*     When  that  people  firat  passed  < 
Rhine,  it  happened  that  Agrippa,  her 
father,  was  the  Roman  general,  wbo  i 
them  as  the  allies  of  Rome.     In  the 
juncture,  when  the  new  colony  was  to 
tied,  a  sudden  alarm  broke  out  in  tbe 
Germany,  occasioned   by   an    irniption 
Cattians,8  who  issued  forth  from  their 
quest  of  plunder.     To  check  their  progr 
cius  Pomponius  despatched  a  body  of  a 
troops,  composed  of  the  Vangiones  *  and 


1  Attus  Clausus,  called  afterwards  Appius  < 
has  been  mentioned,  book  xi.  s.  24, aa  the  fnin<! 
Claudian  family.    We  are  told  the  same  by  Vir 

Ecce  Sablnorum  prisco  de  sanguine  magm  n 
Agmen  age  us  CLAcara,  magnique  Ipae  agmiu! 
Claudia  nunc  a  quo  difl^ioditur  et  tribus  ei  et 
Per  Latlum,  poatquam  in  partem  data  Rnoia  I 

jEkbid.  vii. 

2  For  an  account  of  the  Ubians,  originally 
of  Germany,  afterwards  changed  into  a  Roniai 
see  the  Manners  of  the  Germane,  a.  SS^  note. 

3  See  the  Geographical  Table. 

4  See  the  OeogiapUcal  TaUe. 
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ttaai,  with  i  squadron,  of  light  hone,  to  make 
I  furced  march,  and,  if  they  could  not  attack  the 
fnat  line  of  the  Barbarians,  to  fall  upon  the 
mt.  The  ardom  of  the  soldiert  was  not  infe- 
rior to  the  skill  of  the  general.  They  formed 
tvo  divkioDss  one  marched  to  the  left,  and  came 
ip  with  tl^e  freebooters,  who  had  been  commit- 
tic;  depredations,  and  lay  sunk  in  sleep  and 
viae.  The  victory  was  cheap,  but  enhanced 
Ij  the  joy  with  which  the  conquering  soldiers 
rvieased,  at  the  end  of  forty  years,  some  of  the 
ptiioscn  who  were  taken  in  the  massacre  of 
Virai  sod  hii  legions.  . 

XXVIIL  The  second  division,  which  had 
Birched  to  the  right,  and  by  a  shorter  road,  met 
*i(b  peatcr  success.  The  Barbarians  ventured 
to  ^re  battle,  and  were  defeated  with  prodigious 
iho^hter.  £Iate  with  success,  and  loaded  with 
'P^iii,  the  eonqnerors  marched  back  to  mount 
T&ooQs,s  where  Pomponius,  at  the  head  of  his 
^^V^tf  lay  in  wait,  expecting  that  the  Cattian^j. 
Fnioptcd  by  a  spirit  of  revenge,  would  return 
^  the  charge.  But  the  Barbarians,  dreading  the 
KnuDs  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  their  con- 
itast  eoemies,  the  Cjieruscans,  sent  a  deputation 
tj)  Rome,  with  hostage*  to  secure  a  pacification. 
Triufflphal  honours  were  decreed  to  Pomponius ; 
^t  nilitary  fame  is  the  least  part  of  the  esti- 
■atioa  in  which  he  is  held  by  posterity.  He 
*^^td  in  elegant  composition,  and  the  charac- 
^  of  the  general  is  now  eclipsed  by  the  genius 
oftbepoet 

XXXIX.  Vanniusys  who  had  been  formerly 
i^H^d  by  Drosus  to  reign  over  the  8uevians, 
*Vt  >bo«t  this  time,  driven  from  his  kingdom. 
Hi<  reiin>»  at  first,  was  mild  and  popular  {  but 
^  habit  of  commanding  had  corrupted  his 
>^tntv.  Pride  and  arrogance  had  taken  root,  in 
^^  heart  Domestic  factions  conspired  against 
kin,  Md  the  neighbouring  nations  declared  open 
Utility.  Vibillios,  king  of  the  Hermnndu- 
"m^  conducted  the  enterprise.  He  was  joined 
^7  Vugio  and  Sido,  the  nephews  of  Vannius  by 

*  fitter.  In  this  quarrel  Claudius  was  deter- 
iBiBed  not  to  interfere.  Though  often  pressed 
^^  ^^  a  decided  part,  he  observed  a  strict  neu- 
trality, content  with  promising  the  Suevian  king 

*  safe  ictrcat  from  the  rage  of  his  enemies.  In 
bit  despatches  to  PubUus  Atellius  Hister,  who 
^^  the  command  in  Pannonia,  his  orders  were, 
***  the  legion  and  the  troops  of  the  province 
ihoQld  he  held  in  readiness  on  the  banks  of  the 
DiOQbe,  to  succour  the  vanquished,  and  repel 
^  inansions  of  the  Barbarians,  if  they  at- 
'caiRted  to  invade  the  frontier.     A  powerful 


<  ^  the  Geographical  Table. 

(  Xtfobodmu  being  expelled  from  his  dominions,  and, 
*^r  aa  appeanmce  of  protection,  deulned  as  a  stat« 
pr«>oer  «  Bavenna,  Vannhis  wts  made  king  by  Dni- 
^th««morTlberioa,A.U.C.773.    Annals,  book  ii. 


confederacy  was  then  actually  formed  by  the 
nations  of  Germany.  The  Ligians,?  and  other 
states,  were  up  in  arms,  attracted  by  the  fame, 
of  an  opulent  kingdom,  which  Vannius,  during 
a  space  of  thirty  years,  had  made  still  richer 
by  plunder  and  depredations.  To  make  head 
against  the  forces  combined  against  him  was  not 
in  the  power  of  the  Suevian  king.  The  natural 
strength  of  his  kingdom  consisted  of  infantry 
only:  the  Iazigians,8  a  people  of  Sarmatia, 
supplied  him  with  a  body  of  horse.  Notwith- 
standing this  reinforcement,  Vannius  felt  his 
inferiority.  He  resolved  to  keep  within  the 
strong-holds  and  fastnesses  of  the  country,  and 
draw  the  war  into  a  lingering  length. 

XXX.  The  lazigians  were  not  of  a  temper 
to  endure  the  slow  operations  of  a  siege.  They 
spread  themselves,  in  their  desultory  manner, 
round  the  country,  and  by  their  rashness  brought 
on  a  general  engagement.  The  Ligiaus  and 
Hermundurians  fell  in  with  their  roving  parties. 
Vannius  was  obliged  to  sally  out  to  the  assist- 
ance of  his  friends.  He  gave  battle,  and  was 
totally  overthrown.  But  the  praise  of  valour 
could  not  be  withheld  from  him.  Covered  with 
honourable  wounds,  he  escaped  to  his  fleet, 
which  lay  in  the  Datiube.  His  partisans  fol* 
lowed  him,  and,  with  a  proper  allotment  of 
lands,  were  settled  in  Pannonia.  The  dominions 
of  the  deposed  king  were  divided  between  his 
two  nephews  Vangio  and  Sido,  both  from  that 
time,  distinguished  by  their  fidelity  to  Rome. 
In  the  beginning  of  their  reign,  they  flourished 
in  the  affections  of  the  people ;  honoured  by  all, 
while  they  struggled  for  power  s  when  they  ob- 
tained it,  despised  and  hated.  Their  own  mis- 
conduct was,  perhaps,  the  cause;  perhaps,  the 
fickle  temper  of  the  people ;  or,  it  may  be,  that 
in  the  nature  and  genius  of  servitude,  there  is  a 
tendency  to  innovation,  always  discontented, 
sullen,  and  unquiet , 

XXXI.  Publius  OstoriuB  was  appointed  gov- 
ernor of  Britain,  in  the  character  of  proprietor. 
On  his  arrival  he  found  the  province  in  commo- 
tiota.  A  new  commander,  with  an  army  wholly 
unknown  to  him,  the  Barbarians  imagined  would 
not  venture  to  open  a  winter  campaign.  Fierce 
with  this  idea,  they  made  an  irruption  into  the 
territory  of  the  states  in  alliance  with  Rome, 
and  carried  devastation  through  the  country. 
Ostorius,  knowing  how  much  depends  on  the 
first  operations  of  war,  put  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  light  cohorts,  and,  by  rapid  marches,  ad- 
vanced against  the  enemy.  The  Britons  were 
taken  by  surprise.  All  who  resisted  were  put 
to  the  sword.  The  fugitives  were  pursued  with 
prodigious  slaughter.     The  rout  was  so  com- 


7  LIgians,  a  people  of  Germany.  See  the  Geographical 
Table. 

8  lazyges,  a  people  of  Sarmatia.  See  the  Geographical 
Table. 
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plete,  that  there  was  no  reason  to  apprehend  a 
junction  of  their  forces;  but  peace  on  those 
terms,  the  general  knew,  would  be  no  better 
than  disguised  hostility.  The  legions  would 
still  be  subject  to  perpetual  alarms  from  a  fierce 
and  insidious  enemy.  He  therefore  resolved  to 
disarm  all  who  were  suspected,  and,  by  extend- 
ing a  chain  of  forts  between  the  Nen  and  the 
8eTem,i  to  confine  the  malcontents  between 
those  two  rivers.  To  counteract  this  design, 
the  Icenians  >  took  up  arms,  a  brave  and  war- 
like people,  who,  at  their  own  request,  had 
lived  in  friendship  with  the  Romans,  and  were, 
by  consequence,  unimpaired  by  the  calamities 
of  war.  They  formed  a  league  with  the  adjacent 
states,  and  chose  their  ground  for  a  decisive 
action.  The  place  was  inclosed  with  a  rampart 
thrown  up  with  sod,  leaving  an  entrance  in  one 
part  only,  and  that  so  difficult  of  access  that  the 
Roman  cavalry  would  not  be  able  to  force  their 
way.  Ostorius  resolved  to  storm  the  place. 
Though  unsupported  by  the  legionb,  he  relied 
on  the  valour  of  the  allied  forces,  and,  having 
formed  his  disposition  for  the  attack,  ordered 
his  'Cavalry  to  dismount  and  act  with  the  foot 
soldiers.  The  signal  being  given,  the  assault 
began,  and  the  rampart  was  carried  by  assault. 
The  Britons,  inclosed  by  their  own  fortifica- 
tions, and  pressed  on  every  side,  were  thrown 
into  the  utmost  confusion.  Yet  even  in  that 
distress,  conscious  of  the  guilt  of  rebellion,  and 
seeing  no  way  to  escape,  they  fought  to  the  last, 
and  gave  signal  proofs  of  heroic  bravery.  In 
this  engagement  Marcus  Ostorius,  the  general's 
son,  saved  the  life  of  a  Roman,  and  obtained  the 
civic  crown. 


1  As  Tacitus's  account  of  the  first  six  years  of  Claudius 
is  lost,  the  invasion  of  Britain,  under  the  command  of 
Aulus  Plautius,  has  not  occurred  either  in  this  book,  or 
that  which  precedes  it  It  is,  theref  >re,  proper  to  men- 
tion in  tliis  place,  that,  from  the  descent  made  by  Julius 
Caesar,  A.  U  C.  699,  and  after  bim,  Aulus  Plautius  was 
the  first  Roman  general  that  landed  in  Britain,  A.  U.  C. 
796.  Ve8|)asian,  afterwards  emperor,  served  in  that 
expedition.  The  southern  parts  of  the  island  were 
reduced  to  subjection.  Claudius  visited  his  new  con- 
quest, and  at  his  return,  h^ng  enlarged  the  Roman 
empire,  entered  Rome  in  triumph.  We  now  find  that 
Ostorius  Scapula  succeeded  to  Aulus  Plautius.  The 
sequel  will  show  the  spirit  of  liberty  that  inspired  the 
Britons,  and  the  consummate  ability  with  which  the 
Roman  general  triumphed  over  a  fierce  and  warlike 
people.  For  the  several  officers  who  commanded  in 
Britain,  from  this  time  to  the  arrival  of  Agricola,  A. 
U.  C.  831,  see  the  Life  of  Agricola,  s.  17,  note.  For  the 
river  Aktona,  now  the  Avon;  Sabbina,  now  the  Sev- 
ern; and  Attpona,  now  the  Nen;  see  the  Geographical 
Table.  Camden  is  of  opinion  that  Antona,  the  i4von, 
has  found  its  way  into  the  text  by  mistake,  and  that  the 
true  reading  should  be  Auvona,  the  Nen.  See  Camden's 
Britannia,  by  Gibson,  431.  Camden's  opinion  has  been 
followed  in  the  translation. 

2  The  leeni  inhabited  No^olh,  Suffolk,  Cambridge 
tSUrt^VDA  BunUngdffmhirt.  Sea  Life  of  Agricola,  s.  11, 
note. 


XXXII.  The  defeat  of  the  Icenj 
after  it  important  consequences.  T 
bouring  nations,  no  longer  balancing 
peace  and  war,  laid  down  their  arms. 
led  his  army  against  the  Cangians,' 
waste  their  country.  The  soldiers  cs 
considerable  booty,  the  enemy  never 
make  head  against  them.  Wherevc 
tempted  to  annoy  the  army  by  sudden  i 
they  paid  for  their  rashness.  The 
lies  between  Britain  and  Ireland,  w? 
short  march,  when  Ostorius  receiv 
gence  of  an  insurrection  among  the 
The  news  obliged  him  to  return  wi 
tion.  Till  every  thing  was  secured 
it  was  his  maxim  not  to  push  on  his 
The  Brigantes  were  soon  reduced  to 
Such  as  resisted  were  cut  to  pieces, 
pardon  was  granted  tb  the  rest.  T 
were  not  so  easily  quelled:  ncithe 
rigorous  measures  could  induce  then 
To  bridle  the  Insolence  of  that  wi 
Ostorius  judged  it  expedient  to  form 
the  legions  in  the  heart  of  their  coi 
this  purpose,  a  dolony,  supported  \ 
body  of  veterans,  was  stationed  at 
num,*  on  the  lands  conquered  from 
From  this  measure  a  twofold  effect 
ed :  the  garrison  would  "be  able  to  \ 
insurgents,  and  give  to  the  allied  sb 
men  of  Law  and  civil  policy. 

X.XXIII.    These   arrangements 
toritts  marched  against   the  Silurei 
natural  ferocity  that  people  added 
which  they  now  derived   from  the 
Caractacus.T     Renowned  for  his  va 
various  turns  of  good   and   evil   f 
heroic  chief  had  spread  his   fame 
island.     His  knowledge  of  the  coui 
skill  in  all  the  wiles  and  stratagen 
warfare,  gave  him  many  advanta 
could  not  hope  with  inferior  numb 
a  stand  against,  a  well-disciplined 
therefore  marched  into  the  territorj 
dovicians.8    Having  there  drawn  tc 
all  who  considered  peace  with  Ron 
name  for  slavery,  he  determined  to 
of  a  battle.     For  this  purpose  he  < 
where  the  approach  and  the  retreat ' 


3  The  Cangi  inhabited  Che9hire,  and 
ahire^  opposite  to  Ireland. 

4  Brigantet^  the  people  inhabiring  "% 
ham,  Cumberland  and  Weatmorelanti. 

6  Siluret;  the  people  who  occupied 
Radnor,  Brecknock^  Momnouthf  and  G 
in  general  South  Walet. 

6  Camelodunum,  now  Colchester. 

7  Caractacus,  according  to  Camden, 
county  of  CarcUgan. 

8  Ordovicet,  the  people  of  North  Wale 

9  This  spot,  Camden  says,  waa  in  £fti 
the  CoLUNUS,  now  the  Clune,  nina  iut 
now  TVmd,  not  lar  from  a  hill  called  Ca4 
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to  tb»  coco  J,  and  to  himself  erery  way  advan- 
tiftoQS.  He  took  post  in  a  situation  defended 
bj  ite«p  and  craggy  hills.  In  some  places  where 
tke  BM>UBtains  opened,  and  the  acclivity  afforded 
to  tuj  ascent,  he  fortified  the  spot  with  massy 
ftoBcs,  heaped  together  in  the  form  of  a  ram- 
put  A  riTcr,  with  fords  and  shallows  of 
SBctrtiiJi  depth,  washed  the  extremity  of  the 
|diia.  On  the  outside  of  his  fortifications,  a 
nit  body  of  troops  showed  themselves  in  force, 
ud  io  order  of  battle. 

XXXIV.  The  chieftains  of  the  various  na- 
tiDU  vere  busy  in  every  quarter.  They  rushed 
iJoiqr  the  ranks  i  they  exhorted  their  men ;  they 
iMMd  the  timid  \  they  confirmed  the  brave ; 
Uilt  ^7  hopes,  by  promises,  by  every  generous 
notive,  inflamed  the  ardour  of  their  troops. 
Cvutkeiu  was  seen  in  every  part  of  the  field ; 
^  darted  along  the  lines ;  he  exclaimed  aloud, 
"This  daj,  my  fellow- warriors,  this  very  day, 
^ides  the  fate  of  Britain.  The  era  of  liberty, 
or  ftemil  bondage,  begins  from  this  hour.  Re- 
menber  your  brave  and  warlike  ancestors,  who 
net  Juiini  Casar  in  open  combat,  and  chased 
^  from  the  coast  of  Britain.  They  were  the 
'Ml  who  freed  their  country  from  a  foreign 
yvkf;  who  delivered  the  land  from  taxations, 
iD?0Md  at  the  will  of  a  master;  who  banished 
^  70V  light  the  fasces  and  the  Roman  axes ; 
ud,  above  ally  who  rescued  your  wives  and 
<^^ten  from  violation."  The  soldiers  received 
this  speech  with  shouto  of  applause.  With  a 
■pirit  of  enthusiastic  valour,  each  individual 
Woiid  himself  by  the  form  of  oath  peculiar  to. 
^  B»tioB,  to  brave  every  danger,  and  prefer 
^nth  to  slavery. 

XXXV.  The  intrepid  countenance  of  the 
Bntoiii,  sod  the  spirit  that  animated  their  whole 
>nDjr,  struck  Ostorius  with  astonishment  He 
n«  X  river M  to  be  passed;  a  palisade  to  be 
felted ;  a  steep  hill  to  be  surmounted ;  and  the 
•fTenl  potts  defended  by  a  prodigious  multitude. 
Tbe  soldiers,  notwithstanding,  burned  with  im- 
Tstieace  for  the  onset.  All  things  give  way  to 
T'lour,  was  the  general  cry.  The  tribunes  and 
ftber  oiBeers  seconded  the  ardour  of  the  men. 
^tofivs  reconnoitred  the  ground,  and  having 
Barked  where  the  defiles  were  impenetrable,  or 
*^*y  of  approach,  gave  the  signal  for  the  attack. 
The  river  was  passed  with  little  difficulty.  The 
^onasis  advanced  to  the  parapet.  The  struggle 
there  was  obstinate,  and,  as  long  as  it  was 
foQgfat  with  missive  weapons,  the  Britons  had 
tfa»  advintage.  Ostorius  ordered  his  men  to 
tdnnee  under  a  military  shell,  and  level  the  pile 
cf  itoaes,  that  served  as  a  fence  to  the  enemy. 
A  close  engagement  followed.  The  Britons 
kbaadoned  their  ranks,  and  fled  with  precipita- 
t»B  to  the  ridge  of  the  hills.  The  Romans 
P««aed  with  eagerness.     Not  only  the  light 


10  T^  rtvir,  seeordlnc  to  Camden,  was  tha  Tmd. 


troops,  but  even  the  legionary  soldiers,  forced 
their  way  to  the  summit  of  the  hills,  under  a 
heavy  shower  of  darts.  The  Britons  having 
neither  breastplates  nor  helmets,  were  not  able 
to  maintain  tlte  conflict  The  legions,  sword 
in  hand,  or  with  their  javelins,  bore  down  all 
before  them.  The  auxiliaries,  with  their  spears 
and  sabres,  made  prodigious  havoc.  -The  victory 
was  decisive.  The  wife  and  daughter  of  Carac- 
tacus  were  taken  prisoners.  His  brother  sur- 
rendered at  discretion. 

XXXVI.  Caractacus  fled  for  protection  to 
Cartismandua,  queen  of  the  Brigantes.  But 
adversity  has  no  friends.  By  that  princess  he 
was  loaded  with  irons,  and  delivered  up  to  the 
conqueror.  He  had  waged  war  with  the  Ro- 
mans during  the  last  nine  years.ii     His  fame 


11  Aulus  FlautiuB,  as  memioned  s.  31,  note,  invaded 
Britain  A.  U.  C.  796 ;  from  thai  lime  Caractacus  proved 
an  active  and  warlike  chieftain  In  every  campaign 
againei  the  Romans.  Tacitus  is  never  belter  pleased, 
than  when  he  has  an  opportunity  of  doing  justice  to  the 
chiefs  of  foreign  nations,  who  distinguished  themselves 
by  their  virtue,  their  couragei  and  their  love  of  liberty. 
See  his  character  of  ArmiQius,  Annals,  ii.  a.  88.  Carao* 
tacus,  in  like  manner,  is  represented  in  ihe  brightest 
colours ;  great  in  the  field  of  baule,  and  not  less  so  belbre 
the  emperur  Claudius,  in  the  presence  of  the  Roman 
people.  Mr.  Mason  has  formed  a  noble  dramatic  poem 
no  the  subject.  He  has  made  a  fine  use  of  Tacitus  in 
many  passages,  but  in  none  more  than  in  the  following 
lines,  which  the  reader  will  see  are  a  beautiful  insertion 
from  the  r«al  speech  of  Caractacus  to  the  emperor 
Claudius : 

— — ^-^  Soldier,  I  had  arms ; 

Had  neighing  steeds  to  whirl  my  ht>n  car: 

Had  wealth,  dominion.    Dost  thou  wonder,  Roman, 

I  fought  to  save  them  1  Wliai  if  Ctesar  alms 

To  lord  it  universal  o'er  the  world  1 

Shall  the  world  tamely  crouch  at  Cesar's  footstool  1 

ArLVs  Dmios. 
Read  In  thy  (ate  our  answer.    Yet  if  sooner, 
Thy  pride  had  yielded— 

Caractacus. 
Thank  the  gods,  I  did  not. 
Had  it  been  so,  the  glory  of  thy  master, 
Like  my  misfartunes,  had  been  short  and  trivial, 
Oblivion's  ready  prey.    Now,  after  struggling 
Nine  years,  and  that  right  bravely,  'gainst  a  tyrant, 
I  am  his  slave  to  treat  as  seems  him  good. 
If  cruelly,  'twill  be  an  easy  task 
To  tx>w  a  wretch,  alas !  how  bow'd  already  I 
Down  to  the  dust :  If  well,  his  clemency, 
When  trick'd  and  varnish'd  by  your  glossing  penman, 
Will  shine  in  honour's  annals. 
If  Mr.  Mason  has  departed  from  the  strict  Ihie  of  hia* 
torical  truth,  he  has  done  it  with  the  privilege  of  a  poet, 
and  his  poem  is  enriched  by  the  fiction.   The  Isle  of 
Mona  was  not  attacked  till  A.  U.  C.  814,  when  Suetonius 
Paulinus  invested  the  place,  (en  years  after  Caractacus 
was  led  a  prisoner  to  Rome ;  nor  was  that  island  finally 
reduced  till  the  year  831.    See  the  Life  of  Agricola,  s. 
18.    Virgil,  It  is  well  known,  adorned  his  poem  by 
bringing  together  Dido  and  iBneas.  The  same  disregard 
of  chronology  may  be  allowed  to  the  author  of  Carac 
tacus,  since,  by  making  his  hero  take  sanctuary  among 
the  DnxTOM  in  Mona,  he  has  produced  the  episodical 
incidents  of  a  beautiful  piece.    But  why  Uie  honour  of 
taking  Caractacus  prisoner,  and  sending  him  to  Roma. 
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not  conflned  to  his  native  island  i  it  passed 
Into  the  provinces,  and  spread  all  over  Italy. 
Quriosity  was  eager  to  behold  the  keroic  chief- 
tain, who,  for  such  a  length  of  time,  made  head 
against  a  great  and  powerful  empire.  Even  at 
Ilome  the  name  of  Caractacus  was  in  high  cele- 
brity. The  emperor,  willing  to  magnify  the  glory 
of  the  conquest,  bestowed  the  highest  praise 
on  the  valour  of  the  vanquished  king.  He  as- 
sembled the  people  to  behold  a  spectacle  worthy 
of  their  view.  In  the  field  before  the  camp  the 
pnetorian  bands  were  drawn  up  under  arms. 
The  followers  of  the  British  chief  walked  in 
procession.  The  military  accoutrements,  the 
harness  and  rich  collars,  which  he  had  gained  in 
varioys  battles,  were  displayed  with  pomp.  The 
wife  of  Caractacus,  his  daughter,  and  his  brother, 
followed  next :  he  himself  closed  the  melancholy 
train.  The  rest  of  the  prisoners,  struck  with 
terror,  descended  to  mean  and  abject  supplica- 
tions. Caractacus  alone  was  superior  to  mis- 
fortune. With  a  countenance  still  unaltered, 
not  a  symptom  of  fear  appearing,  no  sorrow,  no 
condescension,  he  behaved  with  dignity  even  in 
ruin.  Being  placed  before  the  tribunal,  he  de- 
livered himself  in  the  following  manner: 

XXXVIL  <^  If  to  the  nobility  of  my  birth, 
and  the  splendour  of  exalted  station,  I  had 
united  the  virtues  of  moderation,  Rome  had 
beheld  me,  not  in  captivity,  but  a  royal  visitor, 
and  a  friend.  The  alliance  of  a  prince,  descended 
from  an  illustrious  line  of  ancestors ;  a  prince, 
whose  sway  extended  over  many  nations,  would 
not  have  been  unworthy  of  your  choice.  A 
reverse  of  fortune  is  now  the  lot  of  Caractacus. 
The  event  to  you  is  glorious,  and  to  me  humili- 
ating. I  had  arms,  men,  and  horses  j  I  had 
wealth  in  abundance:  can  you  wonder  that  I 
was  unwilling  to  lose  them  ?  The  ambition  of 
Rome  aspires  to  universad  dominion :  and  must 
mankind,  by  consequence,  stretch  their  necks 
to  the  yoke  ?  I  stood  at  bay  for  years ;  had  I 
acted  otherwise,  where,  on  your  part,  had  been 
the  glory  of  conquest,  and  where,  on  mine,  the 
honour  of  a  brave  resistance  ?  I  am  now  in 
your  power :  if  you  are  bent  on  vengeance,  ex- 
ecute your  purpose ;  the  bloody  scene  will  soon 
be  over,  and  the  name  of  Caractacus  will  sink 
into  oblivion.  Preserve  my  life,  and  I  shall  be, 
to  late  posterity,  a  monument  of  Roman  clem- 
ency." Claudius  granted  him  a  free  pardon, 
and  the  same  to  his  wife,  his  daughter,  and  his 
brother.  Released  from  their  fetters,  they  ad- 
vanced to  another  tribunal  near  at  hand,  where 
Agrippina  showed  herself  in  state.     They  re- 


dMMdd  be  transferred  from  Ostobivb  to  AtTLUs  Dmnra, 
no  good  reaaoa  appears.  Didlos  did  not  command  in 
Britain  till  that  event  was  past  On  the  death  of  Osto- 
nnrs,  he  was  appointed  goTemor;  a  tame  inactive  offi- 
cari  who  did  not,  as  we  are  told  by  Tachus,  distinguish 
himself  bj  one  warlike  exploit. 


turned  thanks  to  her,  and  paid  their 
in  the  same  style  as  they  had  bcfon 
to  the  emperor.  The  sight  was  altoe 
A  woman,  stationed  amidst  the  ensij 
armies  of  Rome,  presented  a  spectacl 
to  the  old  republic :  but  in  an  empire  i 
the  valour  of  her  ancestors,  Agrippina 
equal  share. 

XXXVIII.  At  the  next  meeUng  of 
the  victory  over  Caractacus  was 
with  the  highest  applause,  aa  an  ev 
inferior  to  what  had  been  seen  in  an 
when  PttbUus  Scipio  brought  Sypha 
to  Romet  when  Lucius  Paulus  ]e( 
captivity  I  and  when  other  comman 
ited  to  the  Roman  people  kings  an 
their  chariot-wheels.  Triumphal 
were  decreed  to  Ostorius.  That 
hitherto  seen  his  operations  crownc 
cess.  He  began  soon  after  to  exf 
vicissitudes  of  fortune.  Perhaps  1 
the  overthrow  of  Caractacus,  was  U 
at  an  end,  and,  in  that  persuasu 
discipline  v^as  relaxed;  perhaps 
enraged  by  the  loss  of  that  gallant  < 
with  inflamed  resentment.  A  cair 
formed  in  the  country  of  the  Sil 
chain  of  forts  was  to  be  erected, 
in  a  body  surrounded  the  oflicer  who 
the  legionary  cohorts,  and,  if  succo 
arrived  in  time  from  the  neighbo 
sons,  the  whole  corps  had  been  ci 
The  prefect  of  the  camp,  with  eigl 
and  the  bravest  of  the  soldiers,  w( 
the  spot  A  foraging  party,  and  th< 
sent  to  support  them,  were  soon  aft 
and  put  to  the  rout. 

XXXIX.  Ostorius,  on  the  first  a1 
the  light-armed  cohorts  to  advaiic< 
enemy.  That  reinforcement  was 
till  the  legionary  soldiers  marched 
port.  The  battle  was  renewed,  at '. 
terms,  but,  in  the  end,  to  the  dis 
the  Britons.  But  their  loss  was  in 
The  approach  of  night  prevente< 
From  that  time  the  Britons  kept  t 
alarm.  Frequent  battles,  or  rathe 
were  fought  with  their  detached  p: 
in  quest  of  plunder.  They  met  i 
counters,  as  chance  directed,  or  valo 
in  the  fens,  in  the  woods,  in  the  na 
the  men,  on  some  occasions,  led 
chiefs,  and  frequently  without  thei 
as  resentment,  or  the  love  of  booty 
incite  their  fury.  Of  all  the  Brit 
ures  were  the  most  determined, 
with  obstinacy,  with  inveterate 
seems  the  Roman  general  had  decli 
very  name  of  the  Silures  roust  b^ 
like  that  of  the  Sigambrians,  former 
of  Germany,  and  transplanted  into 
expression  reached  the  Silures,  and 
fiercest  paasions.    Two  Auxiliary  cc 
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tkt  tvariee  of  fbetr  oflleerc  rant  in  qveit  of 
piflnder,  wen  intercepted  by  that  forocioui  peo- 
ple, tod  an  made  pritonert.  A  fair  distribatlon 
of  the  fpoils  and  the  captives  drew  the  neigb- 
booriog  ttates  into  the  confederacy.  Ostorios, 
at  this  time,  iras  worn  ont  with  anxiety.  He 
nak  under  the  fatigue,  and  expired,  to  the  great 
joy  of  the  Britont,  who  saw  a  great  and  able 
eotamaader,  not,  indeed,  slain  in  battle,  bat 
otercome  by  the  war. 

XL.  The  death  of  Ostorios  being  known  at 
lUnie,  the  emperor,  aware  tiiat  a  province  of  so 
mveli  importance  ought  not  to  remain  without  a 
pvenof,  sent  Aulua  Didios  to  take  upon  him 
tke  eommand.  That  offlcer  set  out  with  all  pos- 
liblt  eipcdiGon  i  but  on  his  arrival  found  the 
bhsd  in  a  state  of  distraction.  The  legion  under 
Mtnlias  Valens  had  risked  a  battle,  and  suffered 
a  Mnt  In  order  to  impress  with  terror  the 
acv  commander,,  the  Britons  took  care  to  swell 
the  fame  of  their  Tictory.  Didius,  on  his  port, 
iras  willing  to  magnify  the  loss.  The  merit  of 
the  general,  he  knew,  would  Yise  in  proportion 
to  the  danger  snrmonnted ;  and,  if  he  failed,  the 
^ifficalty  would  be  an  apology  for  his  conduct 
Is  the  defeat  of  Valens,  it  was  the  nation  of 
the  Silores  that  struck  the  blow.  Emboldened 
hj  sQceesi,  they  continued  their  predatory  war, 
till  the  arrival  of  Didius  checked  their  opera- 
tioBi.  In  this  juncture  Venusius  was  the  British 
chieftain ;  a  man,  as  already  mentioned,  born  in 
the  city  of  the  Jugantes,  and,  since  the  loss  of  Ca- 
nctaenSfthe  first  in  fame  for  valour  and  military 
experience.  He  had  married  Cartlsmandua,  the 
qseea  of  the  Brlgantes ;  and  while  they  lived 
M  good  terms,  his  fidelity  to  Rome  remained 
nvioltte.  Being  afterwards  driven  from  her 
throne  and  bed,  he  pursued  his  revenge  by  open 
koftilities,  and  even  dared  to  wage  war  against 
the  Romans. 

The  quanel  was  at  first  a  civil  war  amongst 
tkcouclves.  Cartismandua  contrived  to  seize, 
^  stratagem,  the  brother  of  Venusius,  with  the 
Kst  of  his  kindred.  The  Britons  by  that  eyent 
were  Ibed  with  Indignation.  They  scorned  to 
mhmit  to  a  female  government,!  and,  with  the 
'AVer  of  their  ytmth,  attacked  Cartismandua  in 
the  heart  of  her  territories.  The  insurrection 
vaa  foreseen,  and  a  detachment  from  the  cohorts 
was  leat  in  time  to  counteract  the  motions  of 
the  enemy.  An  engagement  followed,  at  first 
with  doubtful  success)  but,  aftef  a  struggle. 
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to  be  inferred  from  this  pn  mega,  that  tt  was 

rfncipla  with  the  Britons  not  to  acquiesce 

rctgo.   Boadicea,  as  will  ba  seen  here- 

qoaen  of  the  Iceni ;  and  abe,  at  the  head  of 

Josl  going  tt}  ghrv,  battle  tells  the  soldiers, 

the  flfoi  time  that  the  Britons  took  the  field 

conduct  of  a  woman.'*  Book  xlv.  s:  36.   The 

that  Iha  paoplo  saw  a  wMrllfca  chief  oppressed 

and  therefere  raaolved  to  submit  no  longer 

of  a  woman. 


victory'tncllned  to  (he  side  of  the  Romans.  In 
another  part  of  the  country,  the  legion  under  the 
command  of  Cesius  ^asica  fought  with  equal 
success.  Didius  did  not  expose  bis  person  in 
any  of  these  engagements.  Impaired  by  years, 
and  loaded  with  accumulated  honours,  he  was 
content  to  act  by  his  inferior  officers  i  and  while 
the  enemy  was  kept  in  check,  the  hononr  of  doing 
it  was  not  his  passion*  These  transactions, 
which  happened  in  the  course  of  different  years, 
under  the  conduct  of  Ostorius  and  Didius,  are 
here  related  ih  one  connected  series,  to  avoid 
breaking  the  thread  of  the  narration.  1  now 
return  to  the  order  of  time. 

XLI.  In  the  ^fth  consulship  of  Claudius,  and 
the  firit  of  his  colleague,  Servius  Cornelius  Or- 
phitus,  [A.  U.  C.  804.  A.  D.  61.]  the  manly  gown 
was  assigned  to  Nero,  before  his  time,  that, 
though  still  undor  age,  he  might  appear  qualified 
to  take  upon  him  a  share  in  public  business. 
The  senate,  in  a  fit  of  adulation,  resolved  that 
the  young  prince  should  be  declared  capable  of 
the  consulship  at  the  age  of  twenty,  and  be  con- 
sidered in  the  meantime,  as  consul  elect,  with 
proconsular  authority  out  of  the  city,  and  the 
additional  title  of  prince  of  tbe  Roman  youth. 
Claudius  not  only  assented  to  those  flattering 
decrees,  but,  in<the  name  of  Nero,  gave  a  largess 
to  the  people,  and  a  donative  to  the  army.  To 
conciliate  the  affebttons  of  the  people,  the  Cir^ 
censian  games  were  likewise  exhibited.  During 
that  spectaole,  Brttannicus-  and  Nero  passed  in 
review ;  the  former  clad  in  the  praetexta,  or  the 
dress  of  his  boyish  days ;  the  latter,  with  the 
triumphal  ornaments  of  a  Roman  generAl.  So 
glaring  a  difference  struck  the  spectators,  as  a 
certain  prelude  of  their  future  fortunes.  Among 
the  centurions  and  tribunes  there  were  men  of 
principle,  who  beheld  the  ease  of  Britannieus 
with  an  eye  of  compassion.  All  such  were  re- 
moved from  court ;  some  under  pretence  of  ad- 
vancing them  to  higher  offices,  and  the  rest  for 
plausible  reasons.  The  policy  was  extended 
even  to  the  freedmen.  In  that  class,  whoever 
was  found  to  be  above  corruption^  was  dismissed 
from  his  place. 

The  two  young  princes  met  by  accident.  Nero 
saluted  Britannieus  by  name,  and  in  return  was 
familiarly  called  DonriTxos.  This  incident  gave 
umbrage  to  Agrippina.  She  Aew  to  the  emperOr 
with  her  complaint  >  <•  Contempt,"  she  said, 
*'was  thrown  on  tbe  adoption  of  Nero^  what 
the  senate  decreed,  and  the  voice  of  the  people 
ratified,  was  repealed  with  contumacy  in  the  very 
palace.  If  the  men,  who  taught  those  danger- 
ous lessons,  were  not  repressed,  the  mischief 
would  increase,  and,  perhaps,  prove  fatal  to  the 
commonwealth.*'  Claudius  was  easily  alarmed. 
He  considered  what  was  no  more  than  bare  sur- 
mise, as  a  crime  then  actually  committed,  and, 
accordingly,  either  sent  into  banishment,  or  put 
to  death,  the  best  and  ablest  of  his  son's  tutors. 
Now  men  were  appointed  to  tuperintend  the 
2D 
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prince's  education,  and  the  choice  was  left  to  the 
ftepmother. 

XLIL  Agrippina  had  still  greater  objects  in 
view,  but  Lucius  Geta  and  Rufus  Crispinus  were 
first  to  be  removed  from  the  command  of  the 
prvtorian  bands.  They  were  both  under  obliga- 
tions to  Messalina,  and  by  sentiment  attached  to 
her  children.  Men  of  their  disposition  might 
obstruct  her  measures.  She  represented  to  the 
emperor,  that,  under  two  rival  commanders,  the 
soldiers  would  be  divided  into  factions;  but  if 
that  important  office  centred  in  one  person^  all 
would  act  with.-a  princhple  of  union,  and  strict 
attention  to  military  disci|^ine.  Claudius  con<^ 
curred  in  the  same  opinion.  T^e  command  was 
given  to  Afranius  Burrhus ;  an  officer  of  great 
eJcperience  and  a  warlike  character,  but  disposed 
to  remember  the  friend  that  raised  him  to  that 
elevation.  Having  succeeded  in  these  arrajige* 
ments,  Agrippina  thought  it  time  to  act  wjthout 
reserve ;  she  claimed  a  right  to  be  conveyed  in 
her  carriage  to  the  capttol ;  a  right,  by  ancient 
usage,  allowed  only  to  the  sacerdotal  order,  the 
vestal  virgins,  and  the  statues  of  the  gods.  Being 
DOW  communicated  to  Agrippina,  it  could  not 
fail  to  raise  the  veneration  of  the  people  for  a 
princess,  in  whom  they  saw  the  daughter,^  sister, 
wife,  and  mother,  of  an  emperor  {  a  combination 
of  illustrious  titles,  never,  before ,  that  time, 
united  in  one  person. 

In  this  juncture,  Vitellius,  the  active  leader 
of  Agrippina*s  faction,  after  having  stood  high 
in  the  esteem  of  Claudius,  was  at  last,  in  an 
advanced  age,  involved  in  a  prosecution,  set  on 
foot  against  him  by  Junius  Lupus,  a  member  of 
the  senate.  Such  is  the  instability  of  human 
grandeur!  The  charge  imported  violated  ma* 
jesty,  and  a  design  to  seize  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment. Claudius  was  willing  to  listen  to  the 
story  \  but,  by  the  interposition  of  Agrippina, 
who  scorned  to  descend  to  prayers  and  supplica- 
tions, the  blow  was  recoiled  upon  the  prosecutor. 
He  was  interdicted  from  fire  and  water.  To 
stretch  resentment  further  was  not  the  wish  of 
Vitellius. 

XLin.  In  the  course  of  this  year,  the  people 
were  kept  in  a  constant  alarm  by  a  succession  of 
portents  and  prodigies.  Birds  of  evil  omen  in- 
fested the  capitol ;  earthquakes  were  felt ;  houses 
were  laid  in  ruin,  and  while  the  multitude  in  a 
general  panic  pressed  forward  to  make  their 
escape,  the  feeble  and  infirm  were  trampled  under 
fooL  A  dearth  of  corn  brought  on  a  famine  .* 
this  too  was  deemed  a  prodigy.  The  people 
were  not  content  to  murmur  their  discontents ; 
they  crowded  to  the  tribunal,  and  gathering  round 


1  Agrippina  was  the  daughter  of  Oermanlcus,  sister 
of  Caligula,  the  wifa  (»f  Claudius,  and  the  mniher  of 
Nero.  Racine,  who  has  many  fine  In  erti:>n8  from  Taci- 
Ua  In  his  tragedy  of  BriUuinicus,  has  imluted  this 


Moi,  illla,  femme,  soBar,  ei  mere,  de  vos  maitrai. 


the  emperor,  then  sitting  in  judgment,  they  f 
him  from  his  seat,  and  pushed  him  to  the 
treroity  of  the  forum.  The  guards  came  i 
assistance,  and  Claudius  made  his  way  thi 
the  crowd.  Fifteen  days'  subsistence  wa 
most  that  Rome  had  then  in  store.  The  w 
providentially,  was  mild  and  favourable  to 
gation :  distress  and  misery  must,  otherwise, 
been  the  consequence.  In  former  times  th 
was  very  different.  Italy  was  the  granar; 
supplied  the  foreign  market.  Even  at  this 
the  prolific  vigour  of  the  soil  is  not  won 
but  to  depend  on  Egypt  and  Africa  is  th4 
vailing  system.  The  lives  of  the  peo\v\ 
by  choice,  committed  to  the  caprice  of 
and  waves. 

XLIV.  In  the  same  year  the  flame  ( 
broke  out  between  the  Armenians  and  lb 
The  Romans  and  the  Parthians  were,  by 
quence,  involved  in  the  quarrel.  The  i 
of  Parthia  was  at  that  time  swayed  by  Vol 
with  the  consent  of  his  brothers,  thou 
mother,  by  birth  a  Greek,  was  no  higher 
concubine.  Pharasmanes  reigned  in  Iberi 
firmed  on  his  throne  by  long  possession 
brother,  Mithridates,  received  the  regai 
of  Armenia  from  the  power  of  Rome.  1 
mer  had  a  son  named  Rhadamistus;  of  a 
graceful  stature,  remarkable  for  bodily 
and  an  understanding  perfectly  trained 
political  school  of  his  father.  His  ta^en 
high  in  the  esteem  of  an  the  neighbourinj 
He  saw,  with  impatience,  the  old  age 
father  protracted  to  a  length  of  years, 
guise  his  ambition  was  no  part  of  his  cl 
He  expressed  his  discontent  in  a  man 
alarmed  Pharasmanes.  That  monarch 
aspiring  genius  of  his  son;  and,  bein^ 
decline  of  life,  he  dreaded  the  ent« 
spirit  of  a  young  man,  who  had  conci 
himself  the  affections  of  the  people.  T< 
the  tide  of  his  passions,  and  find  emf 
for  him.  else  where,  he  held  forth  the 
of  Armenia  as  a  dazzling  and  inviting 
he  himself,  he  said,  expelled  the  Pi 
and  placed  Mithridates  on  the  throne, 
asmanes  added,  that  it  would  not  b 
able  to  proceed  with  open  force.  Coi-e 
agem  might  deceive  Mithridates,  an< 
success. 

Rhadamistus  made  the  best  of  bis  w 
uncle's  court,  as  to  a  place  of  shelter  i 
displeasure  of  his  father,  and  the  tyrai 
stepmother.  He  met  with  a  {gracious  r 
Mithridates  treated  him  as  his  own  s 
all  the  tenderness  of  a  father.  Th 
prince,  In  the  meantime,  drew  to  his  int 
nobility  of  the  country ;  and,  while  h 
loaded  him  with  favours, he  was  busy  in 
a  consphacy  against  the  crown  and  lii 
benefactor. 

XLV.  Having  concerted  his  measure 
turned,  under  colour  of  a  family  recom 
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to  kit  fcther^  court     He  there  explained  the 
propets  of  his  treachery,  the  mares  that  were 
prviMTed,  and  the  necessity  of  giving  the  finish- 
of  blow  by  force  of  arras.     To  find  ostensible 
reasoDs  for  open  hostility,  was  not  difficult  to  a 
poUtie  genius  like  that  of  Pbarasmanes.     He 
iflefred,  that  in  the  war  between  himself  and 
tJke  king  of  the  Albanians,  his  application  to  the 
BMniDi,  for  a  reinforcement,  wa«  defeated  by 
the  practices  of  Mithridates ;  and  an  injury  of 
M  heinous  a  nature  could  not  he  expiated  by 
aoj  thing  less  than  the  ruin  of  the  man  who 
M  the  mischief.     To  this  end,  he  gave  the 
cmnmiad  of  his  forces  to  his  son,  who  entered 
AnD«Dia  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army.     An 
iDvuion  to  unexpected  filled  Mithridates  with 
coBstereation.     He  fled  the  field,  and  leaving 
^  enemy  in  possession  of  his  camp,  threw 
himself  into  the  fort  of  Gomeas  ;>  a  place  strong 
by  nature,  and  defended  by  a  Roman  garrison, 
voder  the  command  of  Ctelius  Pollio,  the  pnefect, 
ud  Cuperius,  a  centurion.     The  machinations 
of  a  siege,  and  the  use  of  warlike  engines,  are 
things  unknown  to  savage  nations :  the  Romans 
have  reduced  that  branch  of  the  military  art 
to  a  regular  system.     Rhadamistus  attempted 
to  carry  the   works   by  assault,  but   without 
effect,  and  with   considerable  loss.     He  formed 
a  blockade,  and,  in   the  meantime,  made  his 
approaches  to  the  avarice  of  the  governor.     By 
bribes  and   presents   he    bargained   with   that 
offlcer  to  betray  his  trust.     The  centurion  pro- 
tected against  so  foul  a  treachery,  declaring, 
iA  a  tone  of  firmness,  that  he  would  neither 
*Jtee  (o  giye  up  a  confederate  prince,  nor  to 
Wter  away  the   kingdom  of  Armenia,  which 
had  been  assigned  to  Mithridates  by  the  Roman 
people. 

Poilio,  (he  commander-in-chief,  affected  to 
dread  the  superior  force  of  the  enemj*;  and 
Rhadamistus,  pleading  the  orders  of  his  father, 
•till  urged  oo  the  siege.  In  this  distress,  Cas- 
P^ritts,  the  centurion,  stipulated  a  cessation  of 
anns,  and  left  the  garrison,  in  order  to  have  an 
interview   with    Pharasmanes,  and   deter   him 


^  GoavxAa,  a  castle  in  Armenia,  accordinf  to  D'An- 
vill«,  mm  called  Kkorien,  For  Aruxaui  and  Tis(ran(». 
cert*,  Kc  Uie  Geoj^nphlcal  Table.  The  story  of  Rhada- 
niifuji  and  Zenobia,  which  is  here  related  by  Tacit ue, 
fiiTDiihed  CrebilloD,  the  celebrated  French  p'»ei,  a  sul*- 
>ct  f  »r  eiM  of  hia  beat  trajrediea.  Pharasmanes  and  his 
•BD  Bhadamialna  are  represented,  with  hiatorical  truth, 
la  all  the  eoUmra  of  theh-  guilt ;  the  former, as  accessary 
to  Uie  death  of  hia  brother  Mithridates;  and  the  laUer, 
M  tbe  murderer  of  his  uncle.  Rhattamistus,  in  the 
•od,  dies  by  the  ha.nd  of  his  lather.  Annals,  xiil.  s.  37. 
Tbe  English  tragedy  of  ZaxofmA  deviates  so  far  from 
Taehiia.  aa  to  rapresent  Rhadamistus  in  an  amiable 
l«rtL  Tba  ^ble^  or  plot,  ia  almost  entirely  new;  and 
the  catastrophe  alms  at  the  passions  of  terror  and  piiy, 
ta«*»d  of  excttiog  horrar:  an  emotion  of  the  mind,  t  > 
which  the  strong  but  sombre  genius  of  Crebillon  seems 
«e  havt  had  a  peculiar  hlasi 


from  prosecuting  the  war.  If  hitf  endeftvourt 
failed,  he  resolved  to  proceed  with  expedition 
to  Ummidius  Quadratus,  who  commanded  in 
Syria,  in  order  to  make  that  governor  acquainted 
with  the  state  of  affairs,  and  the  iniquity  of  the 
whole  proceeding. 

XLVI.  The  centurion  had  no  sooner  left  the 
place,  than  Pollio  felt  himself  at  liberty  to  act 
without  control.  He  advised  Mithridates  to 
compromise  the  quarrel,  and  end  the  war  by  a 
regular  treaty.  He  urged  the  ties  of  natural 
affection  between  brothers,  and  the  rights  of 
seniority,  which  preponderated  in  favour  of 
Pharasmanes.  He  added,  that  *<  Mithridates 
was,  in  fact,  the  son-in-law  of  his  brother,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  uncle  and  father-in-law  to 
Rhadamistus.  The  Iberians  were  superior  in 
number,  and  yet  willing  to  accede  to  terms  of 
pacification.  The  perfidy  of  the  Armenians 
war  become  proverbial.  Pent  up  in  a  fortress, 
ill  supplied  with  provisions,  he  could  not  hope 
to  hold  out  much  longer.  In  that  distress,  what 
room  was  left  for  deliberation  }  Peace,  on 
reasonable  terms,  was  preferable  to  a  destruc- 
tive war." 

Such  were  the  arguments  urged  by  CieHus 
Pollio;  but  Mithridates  suspected  the  counsels 
of  a  man,  who  had  seduced  one  of  the  royal  con- 
cubines, and  shown  himself  a  venal  tool,  ready 
at  the  beck  of  the  highest  bidder,  to  commit  any 
crime  however  atrocious.  Meanwhile,  Caspe- 
rius  reached  the  court  of  Pharasmanes.  He  ex- 
postulated with  that  monarch,  and  pressed  him 
to  raise  the  siege.  The  politic  king  amused  the 
centurion  with  plausible  answers.  He  talked 
in  equivocal  terror,  and  drew  the  business  into 
a  negotiation,  while  his  secret  despatches  urged 
Rhadamistus,  by  any  means,  and  without  delay, 
to  make  himself  master  of  the  place.  PolUo 
raised  the  price  of  his  treachery,  and  Rhada- 
mistus complied  with  his  terras.  In  consequence 
of  their  bargain,  the  governor,  by  corrupt  prac- 
tices, contrived  to  make  the  soldiers  demand  a 
capitulation,  and,  if  not  granted,  to  threaten  one 
and  all  to  abandon  the  place.  Mithridates,  in 
that  extremity,  fixed  the  time  and  place  for  a 
congress,  and  went  out  of  the  garrison. 

XLVII.  Rhadamistus  advanced  to  meet  him. 
He  rushed  to  the  king*s  embrace;  he  offered 
every  mirk  of  duty  and  respect  to  his  uncle  and 
his  father-in-law ;  and,  by  a  solemn  oath,  assured 
him  that  he  would  not  at  any  time  employ  either 
sword  or  poison  against  his  life.  He  decoyed 
Mithridates  into  a  neighbouring  wood,  where 
he  said  a  sacrifice  was  prepared,  to  ratify  the 
treaty  in  the  presence  of  the  gods.  Among  the 
eastern  kings,  whenever  they  enter  into  mutual 
engagements,  a  peculiar  custom  prevails:  the 
contracting  parties  take  each  other  by  the  right 
hand,  and  with  a  ligature  bind  their  thumbs  to- 
gether, till  the  blood  is  forced  to  the  extremities, 
and  with  a  slight  puncture  finds  a  vent.  As  it 
gushes  forth,  the  kings  apply  their  mouths  to 
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the  orifice,  end  9uck  each  other's  blood. .  The 
treaty,  in  this  manner,  receives  the  highest 
sanction,  signed,  as  it  were,  irith  the  blood  of 
the  parties.  On  the  present  occasion,  the  person, 
whose  office  it  was  to  tie  the  knot,  pretending  to 
have  made  a  false  step,  fell  at  the  feet  of  Mith- 
ridates,  and  laying  hold  of  his  knees,  brought 
him  to  the  groind.  A  crowd  rushed  in  and 
bound  the  prostrate  king  with  fetters.  A  chain 
was  fastened  to  his  foot,  and  in  that  condition 
(esteemed  by  those  nations  the  highest  disgrace) 
be  was  dragged  along  with  brutal  violence.  The 
populace,  resenting  the  grievances  which  they 
bad  suflered  under  an  oppressive  and  despotic 
reign,  insulted  him  with  vulgar  scurrility,  and 
even  blows.  Thinking  men  beheld  the  sad  re- 
Terse  with  compassion.  The  wife  of  the  un- 
happy monarch  followed  with  her  children,  and 
filled  the  place  with  shrieks  and  lamentations. 
They  were  all  secured  in  covered  carriages, 
apart  from  each  other,  till  the  pleasure  of  Pha- 
rasmanes  should  be  known.  Lust  of  power  was 
the  passion  of  that  prince.  For  a  brother  and  a 
daughter  not  one  tender  sentiment  remained. 
He  ordered  them  to  be  put  to  death ;  but,  though 
inured  to  crimes,  not  in  his  sight.  Rhadamistus 
observed  his  oath  with  a  pious  fraud,  that  added 
to  his  guilt.  He  had  bound  himself  not  to  use 
either  sword  or  poison ;  but  he  smothered  his 
uncle  under  a  load  of  clothes,  and  by  that  eva- 
sion satisfied  the  religion  of  a  murderer.  The 
children  of  the  unhappy  monarch  bewailed  the 
loss  of  their  father ;  apd,  for  that  crime,  were 
massacred. 

XLVIII.  This  act  of  treachery,  and  the  mur- 
ders that  followed  it j. were  soon  made  known  to 
Quadratus.  He  called  a  council  of  war,  and, 
after  stating  that  the  enemies  of  the  deceased 
king  were  in  possession  of  his  dominions,  the 
point  which  he  submitted  to  consideration  was, 
Whether,  in  that  conjuncture,  vindictive  mea- 
sures were  advisable.  Few  at  the  meeting 
retained  a  sense  of  public  honour.  Maxims 
of  policy  and  self-interest  weigbed  with  the 
majority.  «  The  guilt,"  they  said,  "of  foreign 
nations  gave  a  solid  advantage  to  the  empire,  and 
for  that  reason  ought  to  be  a  source  of  joy.  To 
foment  divisions  among  the  enemies  of  Rome 
was  the  truest  wisdom ;  and,  with  that  view, 
the  crown  of  Armenia  had  been  often,  with  a 
show  of  generosity,  dealt  out  by  the  emperor  as 
the  special  gift  of  the  Roman  people.  Let 
Rhadamistus  hold  his  ill-gotten  power ;  he  will 
hold  it  with  infamy,  and  the  execration  of  man- 
kind :  while  he  owes  his  elevation  to  his  crimes, 
he  will  effectually  serve  the  interests  of  Rome." 
This  reasoning  prevailed.  The  council,  how- 
ever, wished  to  save  appearances.  That  they 
might  not  be  thought  to  countenance  a  foul 
transaction,  which  might  afterwards  provoke 
the  emperor  to  issue  contrary  orders,  it  was 
•greed  to  tend  despatches  to  Pharasmanes,  re- 


quiring him  forthwith  to  eTaeuate  Armeni 
recall  his  son.  . 

XLIX.  In  that  juncture  Julius  Pelignut 
the  title  of  procurator,  commanded  in  I 
docia  I  a  man,  whom  all  orders  of  the  peo| 
held  with  contempt  and  derision.  The  de( 
of  his  person  excited  ridicule,  and  the  q\ 
of  his  mind  corresponded  with  his  outward 
He  had  lived,  notwithstanding,  in  the 
intimacy  with  Claudius,  at  the  time  wh< 
prince,  as  yet  a  private  man,  passed  the  b 
a  stupid  and  listless  life  in  the  company 
fooos.  Pelignus,  in  a  fit  of  vain-glory,  i]d( 
to  recover  Armenia.  Having  drawn  t< 
the  auxiliaries  of  the  province,  he  mar 
the  bead  of  his  forces,  and,  in  his  rout« 
dered  the  allies,  as  if  the  war  was  witi 
instead  of  the  Iberians.  Harassed  by  the 
incursions  of  the  Barbarians,  and  desei 
his  followers,  he  was  left  without  t< 
In  that  distress,  he  fled  to  Rhadamistus, 
soon  purchased  a  man  of  his  descriptio 
advised,  the  prince  to  assume  the  regal 
and  assisted,  under  arms,  at  the  cor( 
at  once  the  author  of  the  measure,  a 
soldier  to  support  it.  A  proceeding  so  i 
infamous  couUi  not  be  long  unknown 
eastern  nations.  The  character  of  the 
generals  might,  by. consequence,  sink  in 
tempt ;  and  therefore,  to  wipe  off  the  d 
Helvidius  Prisons  was  sent  at  the  bei 
legion,  with  orders  to  act  as  exigence 
require.  That  officer  pressed  forward  v 
pedition.  He  passed  mount  Taurus,  ani 
course  of  his  march,  restored  the  pobl 
quillity,  not  so  much  by  the  terror  of  l 
as  by.  the  wisdom  and  moderation  of  h 
sels.  There  was  reason,  however,  to  f 
bis  approach  would  give  jealousy  to  t 
tbians.  To  avoid  a  rupture  with  thai 
Helvidius  was  ordered  to  return  with  t 
into  Syria. 

L..  Vologeses  thought  it  a  fair  opport 
recover  the  kingdom  of  Armenia.  His  a 
had  swayed  the  sceptre  of  that  country, 
a  foreign  invader,  by  guilt  and  treachery, 
the  crown.  The  Parthian  king  saw 
brother  Tiridates  deprived  of  power.  ( 
could  not  brook  that  any  part  of  his  famil 
be  left  in  that  humble  condition.  Deteri 
dethrone^  the  usurper,  and  invest  his 
Tiridates  with  the  regal  diadem,  he  put 
at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army.  The  ] 
without  hazarding  a  battle,  fled  before 
thian  monarch.  Artaxata  and  Tigranoci 
two  principal  cities  of  Armenia,  open 
gates  to  the  invader.  The  inclemencji 
winter  season,  and  the  want  of  due  attc 
provide  for  the  subsistence  of  an  army, 
on  a  famine,  and,  by  consequence,  an  i 
disease.  Vologeses  was  obliged  to  abandoi 
terprise.  Armenia  was  once  more  left  defd 
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BbdmUtaf  leind  hi«  opportunitj,  and  return- 
id  to  his  dominiooi,  elate  with  pride,  and  fired 
with  lescotment  against  a  people  who  had  al- 
Rtdj  betrayed  him,  and  with  their  national 
incMitiacy  were  ready  on  the  first  occasion 
to  repeat  their  tieacherj.  He  mounted  the 
thnot;  hat  the  people,  though  inured  to 
lemtvde,  grew  impatient  of  the  yoke.  They 
Rwlrvd  to  depose  the  usurper,  and  in  a  hody 
redicd  forward,  sword  in  hand,  to  invest  th^ 
pabee. 

LL  Rhadamistus  was  obliged  to  consult  his 
nktf  by  flight  He  escaped  with  his  wife,  and 
bc^owed  their  lives  to  the  speed  of  their  horses. 
The  ijueen  was  far  advanced  in  her  pregnancy. 
Tier  dnad  of  the  enemy,  conspiring  with  conju- 
pl  tfleetioD,  served  to  animate  her  in  the  first 
frany  of  their  flight.  She  bore  the  fatigue  with 
voadeifol  resolution.  Her  condition,  however, 
vu  too  feeble  for  the  violence  of  so  rapid  a  mo- 
tioB.  Seized  with  paios  in  her  womb,  and  un- 
^le  to  hold  out  longer,  she  entreated  her  husband 
to  cad  her  misery,  and,  by  an  honourable  death, 
ptfveat  the  insults  of  impending  bondage. 
Xhadsmistus  was  distracted  by  the  violence  of 
eoBteading  passions  ;  he  clasped  her  in  his  arms ; 
b*  npported  her  dxooping  spirits,  and,  by  every 
ba^r  persuasion^  exhorted  her  to  persevere. 
R«c  Tirtne  charmed  him,  and  the  idea  of  leaving 
^r  to  the  embraces  of  another,  pierced  him  to 
^  qaick.  In  a  fit  of  despair  and  love,  he  drew 
kii  KtsMtar,  and  with  a  hand  already  imbrued 
is  blood,  wounded  the  idol  of  his  heart.  In  that 
CMdiiioo  he  dragged  her  to  the  margin  of  the 
^nxcs,  and  dashed  her  into  the  river,  that 
^r  body  might  be  carried  away  by  the  current, 
tad  sefer  fall  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies. 
Haring  thus  disposed  of  bis  wife,  he  fled  to- 
*vds  Iberia,  and  pursued  his  way  to  his  father's 
ontt 

Mciawhile  Zenobia  (so  the  princess  was 
'>>OMd),  floating  gently  down  the  stream,  was 
M*a  by  the  shepherds  on  the  smooth  surface  of 
^  vater,  struggling  in  distress,  and  still  with 
Bttiifett  signs  of  life.  The  elegance  and  dignity 
of  her  form  announced  a  person  of  illustrious 
nsk.  They  bound  up  her  wounds,  and  gave 
her  the  physic  of  the  field.  Having  soon  after 
iMraed  her  name,  and  the  story  of  her  suflTer- 
iop,  they  conveyed  her  to  the  city  of  Artaxata. 
Froei  that  place  she  was  conducted,  at  the  public 
czpsese,  to  the  court  of  Tiridates,  where  she 
*v  Ciaeiossly  received,  and  treated  with  all 
the  nufca  of  royalty. 

LIL  During  the  consulship  of  Faustus  Sylla 
a4  Salvias  Otbo,  [A.  U.  C.  8(^5.  A.  D.  62.]  an 
*<cQntioB  was  set  on  foot  against  Furius  8crib- 
•aiaaas.  He  was  charged  with  having  consulted 
^  ChaMsaas  ahout  the  length  of  the  emperor's 
i*ip,  and  condemned  to  banishment  Junia 
his  aoihcr,  who  had  been  formerly  driven  into 
*>9a>  was  aeeusedof  harbouring  resentment,  and 
>^  feelteg  with  ladignatioB  the  severity  of 


her  fate.  Her  husband  Camillns,  the  father  of 
Scribonianus,  had  levied  WAr  in  Dalmatia,  and 
obtained  his  pardon.  From  that  circumstance, 
and,  in  the  present  case,  from  a  second  instance 
of  clemency  to  a  disaffected  family,  Claudius 
took  occasion  to  boast  of  his  moderation.  The 
unhappy  exile  did  not  long  survive  his  sentence  i 
but  whether  he  died  by  poison,  or  a  natural 
death,  cannot  now  be  known.  Reports  were 
various  at  the  time.  The  astrologers  and  math* 
ematicians  were  banished  out  of  Italy,  by  a 
decree  of  the  senate,  full  of  rigour,  but  ending 
in  nothing.  In  a  speech  to  the  fathers,  Claudius 
bestowed  great  commendation  on  such  of  the 
members  of  that  assembly  as  abdicated  their  rank 
on  account  of  their  narrow  circumstances.  Some 
were  unwilling  to  withdraw  their  names,  but 
they  were  all  degraded  as  obstinate  men,  who  to 
their  poverty  added  pride  and  insolence. 

LTII.  During  these  transactions,  a  motion  was 
made  in  the  senate  for  a  law  to  inflict  certain 
penalties  on  such  women  as  should  disparage 
themselves  by  intermarrying  with  slaves.  The 
senate  decreed,  that  all  who  descended  to  so 
mean  an  act,  without  the  consent  of  the  master 
of  the  slave,  should  be  considered  as  persons  who 
had  forfeited  their  rank,  and  passed  into  a  state 
of  slavery ;  if  the  master  consented,  his  appro- 
bation should  operate  as  a  manumission  only. 
The  honour  of  this  regulation  the  emperor  as- 
cribed to  Pallas,  and  thereupon  Barea  Soranus, 
consul  elect,  moved,  that  the  author  of  so  wise 
a  measure  should  be  rewarded  with  pnetorian  or- 
naments, and  a  sum  of  fifteen  million  of  sesterces. 
By  v^y  of  amendment  to  the  motion,  Cornelius 
Scipio  proposed  that  public  thanks  should  be 
given  to  a  man,  who  derived  his  origin  from  the 
ancient  kings  of  Arcadia,  and,  notwithstanding 
the  dignity  of  his  rank,  condescended  to  be 
classed  among  the  ministers  of -the  emperor, 
Claudius  informed  the  senate,  that  Pallas  was 
content  with  honours,  and  felt  no  ambition  to 
emerge  from  his  state  of  poverty.  A  decree  was 
engraved  on  brass,i  exhibiting  to  the  public  eye 


1  Suetonbts  says  that  the  taw,  of  which  Phllos  was  tho 
first  moTer,  was  afterwards  enforced  by  Yespaatan,  who 
caused  a  decree  to  peso,  enactiof  that  the  ¥roman,  who 
married  the  slave  of  another  person,  should  be  deemed 
a  slave.  Suet  in  Vesp.  s.  11.  Pliny  the  consul  says, 
that  he  himself  saw,  on  the  Tibunlne  rood,  near  the  first 
mile-stone,a  monument  elected  to  the  memory  of  Pallas, 
with  an  Inscription,  Importing,  that  the  senate  voted  to 
Pallas  the  prsetoriao  ornaments,  and  a  sum  of  fifteen 
million  of  sesterces,  as  a  reward  for  his  fidelity,  and  re- 
gard for  his  patrons.  See  Book  vii.  epIoL  29.  In  a  sob> 
sequent  letter,  Pllny  mentions  the  same  (act  again.  He 
states  the  words  of  the  Inscription:  ffutetenaiut^  oh 
Jidtm  pietatemque  erga  painmtm^omanunta  pratoria 
deerevitf  §t  tealertium  etniUa  qninquefiet ;  af^  fumort 
amUtdut  fuit.  Pllny  adds,  that  he  had  the  curiosity  to 
inspect  the  decree,  and  he  found  the  inscription  modest, 
in  comparison  whh  the  lavish  praise  bestowed  upon  an 
insolent  upstart  by  the  senate.  FaiUs  reftised  the  mo 
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a  panegyric  on  the  moderation  of  a  manumitted 
■lave,  who  had  amassed  no  less  than  three  hun- 
dred million  of  sesterces,  and  with  that  sum  in 
his  pocket,  could  give  so  strikiog  an  example  of 
ancient  parsimony. 

LIV.  Pallas  had  a  brother  known  by  the  name 
of  Felix,  who  had  been  for  some  time  governor 
of  Judaea.  This  man  did  not  think  it  necessary 
to  prescribe  ^ny  restraint  to  his  own  desires. 
He  considered  his  connection  with  the  emperor's 
favourite  as  a  license  for  the  worst  of  crimes. 
The  Jews,  it  is  true,  with  a  spirit  little  short 
of  open  rebellion,  bad  refused,  in  the  reign  of 
Caligula,  to  place  the  statue  of  that  emperor  in 
the  temple.  Intelligence  of  his  death  arrived 
soon  after ;  but  even  that  event  was  not  sufficient 
to  allay  the  ferment.  Future  princes  might  have 
the  same  ambition,  and  the  dread  of  a  similar 
order  kept  the  province  in  agitation.  Felix  in- 
flamed the  discontents  of  the  people  by  improper 
remedies ;  and  Ventidius  Cumanus,  to  whom  a 
part  of  the  province  was  committed,  was  ready 
to  co-operate  in  any  wicked  project  The  Gali- 
Iseans  were  under  the  control  of  Cumanus ;  Felix 
governed  the  Samaritans.  Those  two  nations, 
always  fierce  and  turbulent,  were  at  variance 
with  each  other,  and  now  when  they  despised 
their  governors,  their  animosity  broke  out  with 
redoubled  fury. 

They  waged  a  predatory  war  ;  laid  waste  each 
other's  lands,  rushed  from  their  ambuscade  to 
sudden  encounters,  and,  at  times,  tried  their 
strength  In  regular  engagements.  The  plunder 
of  the  war  was  given  up  to  their  rapacious  gov- 
ernors, who,  therefore,  connived  at  the  mischief. 
The  disorders  of  the  province  grew  to  an  alarm- 
ing height,  insomuch,  that  the  two  governors 
were  forced,  at  last,  to  have  recourse  to  arms  in 
order  to  quell  the  tumulL  The  Jews  resisted, 
and  numbers  of  the  Roman  soldiers  were  mas- 
sacred in  the  fray.  Quadratus,  who  commanded 
in  Syria,  saw  the  danger  of  an  impending  war, 
and,  to  restore  the  public  tranquillity,  advanced 
at  the  head  of  his  forces.  The  insurgents,  who 
rose  in  arms  against  the  Roman  soldiers,  were 
punished  with  death.  That  measure  was  soon 
decided ;  but  the  conduct  of  Felix  and  Cumanus 
held  the  general  in  suspense.  Claudius,  duly 
apprised  of  the  rebellion,  and  the  causes  from 
wh:ch  it  sprung,  sent  a  commission  directing  an 
inquiry  with  power  to  try  and  pronounce  judg- 
ment on  the  two  provincial  ministers.  To  make 
an  end  of  all  difficulties,  Quadratus  placed  Felix 


nejr ;  and  to  complete  the  farce,  the  senate  voted  that  the 
emperor  should  request  a  manumitted  slave  to  yield  to 
the  entreaty  of  the  fitithers.  Pallas  still  persisted  to  re- 
ject the  money,  professing  to  have  a  aoul  above  the  love 
of  wealth.  It  was  decreed,  that  the  honours  of  that  arro- 
gant  wretch,  as  well  those  which  he  refused,  as  those 
which  he  accepted,  should  be  inscribed  on  brass,  as  a 
public  and  lasting  monument.  See  tiie  account  at  large, 
Pliny,  lib.  vlil.  eplft  & 


on  the  tribunal  among  the  judges,  and, 
measure,  sheltered  him  from  his  enemie! 
manus  was  found  guilty  of  the  crimes  coi 
by  both,  and  in  this  manner  the  peace 
province  was  restored. 

LV.  Cilicia  was  soon  after  thrown  into 
sions.  The  peasants  of  that  countr>',  ki 
the  name  of  the  Clitseans^i  a  wild  and 
race,  inured  to  plunder  and  sudden  comi 
assembled  under  Trosobor,  a  warlike  cY 
pitched  their  camp  on  the  summit  of  ; 
tain,  steep,  craggy,  and  almost  inac 
From  their  fastnesses  they  came  nishic 
on  the  plain,  and  stretching  along  the  < 
tacked^the  neighbouring  cities.  They  pi 
the  people,  robbed  the  merchants,  and 
ruinned  navigation  and  commerce.  T 
siege  to  the  city  of  Anemurium,  and  dis 
body  of  horse,  sent  from  Syria,  under 
Severus,-  to  the  relief  of  the  place.  W 
detachment  the  freebootera  dared  to  hazai 
The  ground  being  rugged,  disadvantaj 
cavalry,  and  convenient  only  to  foot  sol( 
Romans  were  totally  routed.  At  lengt 
chus,  the  reigning  king  of  the  country, 
the  insurrection.  By  popular  arts  hi 
the  good  will  of  the  multitude,  and 
ed  by  stratagem  against  their  lead* 
confederates  being  ruined  by  disunio 
themselves,  Trosobor,  with  his  principa 
ents,  was  put  to  death.  By  conciliat 
sures  the  rest  were  brought  to  a  sense 
duty. 

LVI.  It  was  about  this  time,  that 
the  lake  of  Fucinus,  and  the  river  Liri^ 
sage  was  cut  through  a  mountain.  Tha 
of  such  magnificences  should  be  seen  1 
tage,  Claudius  exhibited  on  the  lake  a  i 
gagement,  in  imitation  of  Augustus,  wh 
an  artificial  basin  on  the  banks  of  the  1 
gave  a  spectacle  of  the  same  kind,  ! 
lighter  vessels,  and  an  inferior  numbei 
iners.  Ships  of  three  and  even  four 
oars  were  equipped  by  Claudius,  witfa 
than  nineteen  thousand  armed  men  ( 
To  prevent  a  deviation  from  the  fight, 
was  fenced  round  with  rafts  of  timber, 
the  intermediate  space  wide  enough  to 
play  to  the  oars ;  ample  room  for  the 
display  their  skill,  and,  in  the  attack,  i 


1  See  the  Geographical  Table. 

2  For  the  lake  .FV^tntu,  and  the  river  Lir 
Geographical  Table. 

3  Suetonius  says,  Claudius  attempted  the  Fi 
as  much  with  a  view  to  the  glory  of  the  perf>i 
an  expectation  of  advantage.  He  finished  a  c 
miles  in  length,  partly  by  cutting  through,  : 
kiy  levelling,  a  mountain ;  a  work  of  prodipou! 
thirty  thousand  men  having  been  employe 
stant  labour  for  eleven  years  together.  Suet 
S.20. 

4  Brotier  says,  the  circamference  of  the  laJ 
and  twenty  miles. 
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Dm  nrioKii  opcntiont  of  s  g«i-fight    The  pne- 

toriu  guards  itood  on  the  rafts  of  timber,  ranged 

in  dieir  Mvenl  companies.     In  their  front  re* 

iMbti  were  raised,  with  proper  engines   for 

throviDg  Dp  massy  stones  and  all  Icinds  of  mis- 

lire  weapons.  The  rest  of  the  lalce  wa»  assigned 

to  the  ships.    The   mariners   and   combatants 

Hied  the  decK     An   incredible  muUitade  of 

fpeetiton  from   the  neighbouring  towns,  and 

em  from  Rome,  attracted  by  the  spectacle,  or 

vith  a  view  to  pay  their  court  to  the  emperor, 

craviied  roaod  the  borders  of  the  lake.     The 

baks,  the  rising  ground,  the  ridge  of  the  adja- 

Not  hills,  presented  to  the  eye  a  magnificent 

xeoe,  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre.    Claudius 

ud  A^rippioa  presided  at  the  show ;  the  prince 

is  1  saperb  coat  of  mail,  and  the  empress  in  a 

ipieadid  mantle,  which  was  a  complete  tissue 

of  eotiie  gold-s     The  fleet  was  manned  with 

nlefactors;  but  the  battle,  nevertheless,  was 

fosfbt  with  heroic  bravery.   After  many  wounds, 

>sd  a  great  effusion   of  blood,  to  favour  a  set 

of  men  who  had  performed  feats  of  valour,  the 

stmrors  were  excused  from  fighting   to  de- 

itnctioo. 

LVIL  The  whole  of  this  magnificent  specta- 
^^  heiog  concluded,  the  channel  through  which 
^  viten  flowed  was  laid  open,  and  then  it  ap- 
^red  with  what  little  skill  the  work  was  exe- 
^M.    The  bed  was  not  sunk  deep  enough  to 
P^  I  level  either  with  the  middle  or  th^  ex- 
tnnities  of  the  lake.     It  was  found  necessary  to 
dcviway  the  ground,  and  give  the  current  a 
^  coiine.     The  work  was  finished  with  ex- 
priitioii,and,  to  attract  a  multitude  of  spectators, 
M^  were  thrown  over  the  lake,  so  constructed 
u  to  admit  of  a  foot   engagement.     On    this 
prodigioQs  platform  SL  show  of  gladiators  was 
debited.    Near  the  mouth  of  the  lake  a  sump- 
totKu  banquet  was  prepared ;  but  the  spot  was 
iiJthosen.    The  weight  of  a  vast  body  of  Water 
n«Mflg  down  with    irresistible   force,  carried 
>^7  the  contiguous  parts  of  the  works,  and 
liook  the  whole  fabric.     Confusion  and  uproar 
^IM  the  place.     The  roar  of  the  torrent,  and 
^  Boise  of  materials  tumbling  in,  spread  a  gen- 
eral ahrm.    Claudius   stood   in   astonishment. 
Agrippiia  seized  the  moment  to  accuse  Narcis- 
w%,  who  had  the  direction  of  the  whole.     She 
ifflpated  the  mischief  to  his  avarice.     The  fa- 
**^ts  Bade  reprisals   on   the  character  of 
^Ppisa,  condemning,  without  reserve,  the  im- 
potence of  a  female  spirit,  her  overbearing  pride, 
«»d  bonadlcss  ambition. 


S  flittr  the  sldsr  says,  he  himself  saw  Agripplna,  the 
v«b  oT  Claodlaa,  ai  the  narsl  specucle,  adorned  with 
•*?ailk«ai  robe  wMught  In  i«re  fold,  without  any 
**"«ittow  of  other  materials.  Nm  vidinuu  Agnp. 
J^«jJS««iA»  priiM^,  ttienU  00  naralit  pntUi'tpec- 
*^  wnUtnltm  «<,  indutam  paludamentot  auro 

niny,lfb.  xxxlil.  a.  19. 


LVIII.  Decimus  Jtinius  and  Quintus  Raten- 
us  succeeded  to  the  consulship,  [A.  U.  C.  806. 
A.  D.  63.]  In  the  course  of  the. year  Nero,  who 
had  attained  the  age  of  sixteen,  was  joined  in 
marriage  to  Octavia,  the  emperor's  daughter.  To 
grace  his  character  with  the  fame  of  liberal 
science  and  the  powers  of  eloquence,  he  under- 
took the  cause  of  the  inhabitants  of  Illium.  The 
young  orator  began  with  a  deduction  of  the  Ro- 
man people  from  a  Trojan  origin.  £neas,  the 
founder  of  the  Julian  family,  and  other  passages 
drawn  from  antiquity,  but  in  their  nature  fabu- 
lous, served  to  embellish  his  discourse.  He  suc- 
ceeded for  his  clients,  and  obtained  an  entire 
exemption  from  imposts  of  every  kind.  He  was 
advocate  also  for  the  colony  of  the  Bolognians, 
who  had  lately  suffered  by  fire.  By  the  rhetoric  of 
their  pleader,  they  obtained  a  grant  of  one  hun- 
dred thousand  sesterces.  The  Rhodians,  in  like 
manner,  were  obliged  to  his  talents.  That  people, 
after  many  vicissitudes,  sometimes  in  full  pos- 
9esSh>n  of  their  privileges,  and  occasionally  de- 
prived of  xll,  as  they  happened  to  be  friendly 
or  adverse  to  the  Roman  arms,  had  their  rights 
confirmed  in  the  amplest  manner.  The  city  of 
Apamea,  which  had  been  damaged  by  an  earth- 
quake, owed  to  the  eloquence  of  their  advocate 
a  suspension  of  all  dues  for  the  term  of  five 
years. 

LIX.  In  a  short  time  after,  the  conduct  of 
Claudius,  under  the  management  of  the  wife, 
presented  a  contrast  of  cruelty  to  all  these  acts 
of  benevolence.  Agrippina  panted  for  the  gar- 
dens of  Statilius  Taurus.  He  had  been  procon- 
sul of  Africa,  and  possessed  a  brilliant  fortune. 
Tsirquttius  Priscus  had  served  under  him  as  his 
lieutenant.  At  the  instignation  of  Agrippina, 
this  man  preferred  a  charge  against  his  superior 
officer,  founded  on  some  articles  of  extortion,  but 
resting  chiefly  on  the  practice  of  magic  arts. 
Taurus  was  fired  with  indignation  at  the  perfidy 
of  his  colleague.  Seeing  himself  devoted  to 
destruction,  he  resolved  not  to  wait  the  final  sen- 
tence, and  with  his  own  hand  delivered  himself 
from  the  malice  of  his  enemies.  The  prosecutor 
was  expelled  the  senate.  The  members  of  that 
assembly,  detesting  the  treachery  of  this  vile 
informer,  carried  their  point,  in  spite  of  the  arts 
and  secret  influence  of  Agrippina. 

LX.  In  the  course  of  this  year,  the  emperor 
gave  to  his  favourite  political  maxim  the  force  of 
a  law.  He  had  heen  often  beard  to  say,  <*  that 
the  judicial  resolutions  of  the  imperial  procura- 
tors ought  to  be,  in  their  several  provinces,  of  as 
high  authority  as  if  they  had  been  pronounced 
by  himself."  To  show  that  this  was  not  spoken 
in  vain,  the  doctrine  was  confirmed  by  a  decree 
that  carried  the  principle  to  a  greater  extent 
than  ever.  By  a  regulation  made  by  Augustus, 
the  Roman  knights,  who  ruled  the  provinces 
of  Egypt)  were  empowered,  in  all  cases,  to  hear 
and  determine  with  as  full  authority  as  the 
magistrates  of  Rome.    The  rule  was  afterwards 
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•ztettded  to  other  provUicos,  and,  even  at  Rome, 
the  jurisdictioD  of  the  knights  embraced  a  variety 
of  qaestlons,  which  tiU  then  were  eognizible  by 
the  prctor  only.  Claudius  enlarged  the  powers 
of  his  favourites,  and  finally  vested  in  that  body 
the  judicial  authority,  t?hich  had  been  for  ages 
the  cause  of  civil  commotions;  for  which  the 
people  had  shed  their  blood ;  and  which  in  those 
memorable  struggles^  was  given  by  the  Sempron- 
ian  law  i  to  the  equestrian  order,  till,  in  some 
time  afterwards,  the  Servilian  law  restored  it  to 
the  senate.  In  the  wan  between  Marius  and 
Sylla  this  was  the  cause  of  that  fierce  conten- 
tira  I  but,  in  those  turbulent  times,  the  different 
orders  of  the  state  were  engaged  in  factions 
against  each  other.  The  party  that  prevailed, 
called  itself  the  Public,  and  made  laws  in  the 
name  of  the  commonwealth.  Caius  Oppius  and 
Cornelius  Balbds,  supported  by  Augustus,  were 
the  first  who  decided  the  righto  of  war  and  peace. 
To  mention^  after  them,  the  names  of  Matins, 
Vedius,and  others  of  the  equestrian  order,  seems 
now  entirely  needless  \  since  we  find  the  enfran'* 
chised  slaves  ,of  Claudius,  men  no'  higher  than 
mere  domestic  servants,  raised  to  a  level  with 
the  prince,  and  armed  with  the  authority  of  the 
laws. 

LXI.  A  grant  to  the  people  of  Coos,9  of  a 
general  immunity  from  taxes,  was  the  next  mea- 
sure proposed  by  the  emperor.  He  introduced 
the  question  with  a  splendid  account  of  their 
ancient  origin.  *<  Tho  Argives,  or,  at  least,  Coeus, 
the  father  of  Latona,  first  settled  on. the  island. 
JEsculapius  arrived  soon  after,  and  qajrried  with 
him  the  invention  of  medicine.  That  useful 
science  continued  in  his  family  through  a  long  line 
of  descendants."  He  mentioned  by  name  the 
Beveral  persons  in  regular  succession,  and  the 
period  of  time  in  which  they  flourished.  He  add- 
ed, that  Xenophon,  his  own  physician,  was  de- 
scended from  that  illustrious  family.  The  exemp- 
tion, therefore,  now  requested  by  a  man  of  such 
distinguished  eminence,  ought  to  be  granted,  in 
favour  of  mi  island  so  famous  in  story,  to  the 
end  that  the  inhabitanto,  free  from  every  burden, 
might  dedicate  themselves  altogether  to  the  wor- 
ship of  their  god.  A  more  substantial  plea  of 
merit  might  have  been  urged  in  their  favour. 
They  could  boast,  with  truth,  of  singular  services 
done  to  the  Romans,  and  could  set  forth  the  vic- 
tories obtained  by  their  sssistance  *,  but  Claudius, 
with  his  usual  facility,  chose  to  gratify  the  wishes 
of  an  individual,  and,  in  his  opinion,  the  favour 


1  CAfirs  SsMraoKins  OaACOinrB  was  iha  suthor  of  a 
law  In  bvour  of  the  Roman  ttnlghls,  A.  U.  C.  633^  He 
added  three  hundred  of  the  equestrian  order  to  the  same 
numljer  of  senators,  and  vested  in  that  bodj  all  Judicial 
authority.  The  ServiUan  law,  Introduced  by  Quintos 
Saavn.n7s  Cjkpio,  In  his  consulship  A-  U.  C.  648,  repeal- 
ed the  Strnpronian  inetltotion,  and  restored  the  jnrls- 
dicUott  of  the  senate. 

S  See  the  Oeographlcal  Table. 


whic&  he  conferred  oa^t  not  to  be  v 
with  considerations  of  a  public  nature. 

LXII.  The  deputies  from  Byzanliui 
admitted  to  an  audience  before  the  senal 
prayed  to  be  relieved  from  the  heavy  r 
duties  under  which  they  laboured.  1\t 
on  the  merit  of  having  been,  for  a  lengtl 
the  faithful  allies  of  Rome.  They  tx 
history  of  their  services  from  the  war 
donia,  when  the  Icing  of  that  country,  oi 
of  his  degenerate  character,  was  called 
philippus,  or  Philip  the  False.4  Thej 
moreover,  the  succours  which  they  sen 
Antiochus ;'  against  Perses,  and  Ariston 
assistance,  which  they  gave  to  Antofi 
piratic  war,  and,  afterwards,  to  8yUs,  1 
lus,  and  Pompey.  Nor  did  they  omit 
for  the  Cnsars  at  the  time  when  the 
Byzantium,  and  found  not  only  a  fre 
for  their  flceto  and  armies,  but  likewi 
conveyance  for  their  provisions  and 
stores. 

LXIII.  Byzantium,  it  is  well  kooi 
at  the  extremity  of  Europe,  on  the  nai 
that  separates  Europe  from  Asia.  Thi 
built  by  the  Greeks,  who  were  led  t( 
by  the  Pythian  Apollo.  They  cons 
oracle  about  the  proper  place  for  a  nev 
received  for  answer,  that  they  should 
foundation  directly  opposite  to  the  U 
the  blind.  The  advice,  though  dark  a 
rious,  pointed  at  the  people  of  CbaU 
first  adventurers  in  that  part  of  the  v 


3  Now  ConaUuUitupU.   See  the  Geognp 

4  An  obscure  man  of  the  name  of  Andriec^ 
to  be  the  son  of  Perseus.   He  wa»  fnund  to 
tor,  and  therefore  called  Faeudophilippa 
defeated  and  taken  prisoner  by  Metellus,  h 

6  Antiochus  til.  king  of  Syria,  waged  wa 
Romans,  and  was  conquered  by  Lucius  Con 
AU.  C.664.  Perseus,  king  of  Macedonia, 
bjr  Paulus  :£inilius,  A  V.  C.  686.  Ah 
vaded  Asto,  and  was  overthrown  by  Ferpen 
623. 

6  The  people  of  Cilicia  fitted  out  a  nmnl 
ships,  and  overran  the  Mediterranean.  Th 
the  Piratic  War.  Marcus  Amonios,  son  o 
orator  of  that  name,  and  laiher  of  Antony 
was  sent,  with  extraordinary  powers  g\^ 
his  commissioDi  to  clear  the  seas  of  tho» 
tiooters,  A.  U.  C.  6&I.  The  war  however  wa 
to  a  conclusion.  In  the  year  687,  the  same 
was  given  to  Poinpejr,  notwithstanding  the 
■iiion  of  Quintus  Catulus,  who  thought  ' 
was  growing  too  great  for  his  country,  a 
entered  his  public  protest  against  trusti 
monwealih  to  the  hands  of  one  man.  I 
Patercttlus,  lib.  11.  s.  31 ;  and  see  Cteero,  Pi 
ilia. 

7  Montesquku  makes  an  Ingenious  ese 
sage:  Having  bestowed  hie  eacMniam  oi 
constkutlon,  he  observes  that  Harrington,  ii 
has  strained  his  idea  of  liberty  to  m>  high 
It  may  amuse  in  theory,  but  never  can  ezi« 
He  built  CHALoaoow,  whea  ha  had  Btzai 
his  eyes.   Spirit  of  Lsfws,  v0|.  t.  page  39i 
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bid  their  opportanitj  to  seize  th^  best  situation, 
•ad,  through  want  of  discernment,  chose  the 
wont  Bjsantium  enjoys  many  advantages: 
the  loiJ  is  fertile,  and  the  sea  abounds  with  fish, 
oeeuioned  by  the  prodigious  shoals,  that  pour 
down  from  the  Pontic  sea,  and,  to  Avoid  the 
neks  which  lurk  beneath  the  waves  on  the 
Cbskedonian  coast,  make  directly  to  the  oppo- 
iite  ihore,  and  fall  into  the  bay  of  Byzantium. 
Tbc  iisheiy  was  at  first  a  great  branch  of  com- 
neree.  In  process  of  time,  the  trade  was 
cnmpcd  by  excessive  impositions;  and  to  be 
relicTed,  either  by  a  total  extinction,  or,  at  least, 
t  redaction  of  the  duties,  was  now  the  prayer  of 
tbeir  petition.  Claudius  was  inclined  to  favour 
their  caase;  in  the  late  wars  in  Thrace  and 
Bosphoms,  they  had  suffered  heavy  losses ;  and 
ix  VII  therefore  proper  to  grant  them  a  compen- 
atioa.  They  were  accordingly  freed  from  all 
daties  for  the  term  of  five  years. 

LXIV,  In  the  consulship  of  Marcus  Asinius 
ud  Msnios  Acilius  [A.  U.  C.  807.  A.  D.  54.] 
a  fsccesslon  of  prodigies  kept  the  minds  of  men 
in  constant  dread  of  some  violent  convulsion  in 
(be  stateb  The  tents  and  ensigns  of  the  soldiers 
were  set  on  fire  by  a  flash  of  lightning }  a  swarm 
of  beet  settled  on  (he  capitol ;  women  were  de- 
livered of  monstrous  births ;  and  a  pig,  as  soon 
u  furowed,  had  the  talons  of  a  hawk.  It  hap- 
pned,  at  this  time,  that  every  order  of  the 
■s^Cbtncy  was  short  of  its  proper  number,  the 
pablic  having  lost  by  death,  within  a  few  months, 
I  quBttor,  an  edile,  a  tribune,  a  prstor,  and  a 
cwtol.  This  was  reckoned  among  the  prodigies. 
Aaidst  the  consternation  that  covered  the  whole 
city,  no  person  whatever  was  so  seriously  alarm- 
ed at  Agrippina.  Claudius,  it  seems,  had  said 
is  conversation,  that,  by  some  fatality,  it  had 
^t^  his  constant  lot  to  bear,  for  a  time,  the 
ineplarities  of  hit  wives,  and  in  the  end  to 
IMiish  them.  The  expression  fell  from  him  in 
Us  liquor.  Agrippina  knew  the  force  of  it,  and 
nsolved  to  take  her  measures  beforehand.  But 
I^OQitia  Lepida,  whom  she  hated  for  female 
RAioas,  was  to  be  the  first  devoted  victim. 
^  was  the  daughter  of  the  younger  Antonia, 
peat-niece  to  Augustus,  and  sister  to  Cneius 
IVniitiaSjS  the  first  husband  of  the  empress. 
hood  of  these  advantages,  Lepida  considered 


8  Domhia  Lepida  ts  ntd  in  the  original  to  have  been 
the  ilea|jn«r  of  the  yoiinger  Aotonia.  But  this,  accord- 
■DC  to  SuetoBhia,  la  a  mtitake.  Antony  the  trluniTir  had 
t#o  daofhters,  each  called  Antonl4^  by  Octaviai  the 
■ixr  of  Anguetiaa.  The  eldest.  Suetonius  says,  was 
laaiTied  to  Lochie  Domliius  iSnobarbus,  and  by  him 
*as  the  Dwlher  of  Cneios  Domithis  JEnobartms,  the 
fim  httShaad  of  Agrippina,  and  by  her  the  bther  of  Nero. 
!^  the  Genealogical  Table,  No.  32, 33  and  31.  Antonia 
dM  yocmfer  was  married  to  Bmsus,  the  brother  of  Tibe* 
rioa,  and  by  him  was  the  moOier  of  Oermantcus  and 
the  emperor  Ctattdios.  See  her  character,  Annals,  iv.  in 
te  ^tpftauMl,  a.  V;  and  see  the  Genealogical  Table, 


herself  no  way  inferior  to  the  imperial  consort. 
Their  age,  their  beauty,  and  their  riches,  were 
nearly  on  a  level  j  both  of  dissolute  manners, 
proud,  fierce,  lascivious,  and  in  their  vices,  no 
less  than  their  views  of  ambition,  determined 
rivals.  Which  of  them  should  have  entire  do- 
minion over  the  mind  of  Nero,  the  aunt  or  the 
mpther,  was  the  point  in  dispute  between  them. 
Lepida  made  her  approaches  to  the  young  prince 
by  affability  and  softness  of  manners.  Her 
liberality  and  endearing  tenderness  gained  the 
affections  of  the  prince.  Agrippina  behaved  with 
the  authority  of  a  mother^  eager  to  grasp  the  im- 
perial dignity  for  her  son,  and  when  she  gained 
it,  unwilling  to  own  him  for  her  sovereign. 

LXV.  A  charge  was  framed  against  Lepida, 
importing,  **  That  by  magic  arts  she  aspired  to 
the  emperor's  bed,  and,  by  neglecting  to  bridle 
the  insolence  of  her  numerous  slaves  in  Calabria, 
she  showed  herself  an  enemy  to  the  peace  of 
Italy."  She  was  condemned  to  die.  Narcissus . 
endeavoured  to  avert  the  sentence ;  but  his  ef- 
forts were  ineffectual.  That  minister  had  for 
some  time  beheld  Agrippina  with  deep  mistrust. 
He  saw  through  her  designs,  and,  to  his  select 
friends,  did  not  scruple  to  declare,  "  That  what- 
ever became  of  the  succession,  whether  it  de- 
volved on  Nero  or  Britannicus,  the  dilemma 
would  either  way  be  fatal  to  himself.  He  was 
bound,  however,  to  the  emperor  by  ties  of  grati- 
tude, and  in  his  Service  was  ready  to  lay  down 
his  life.  It  was  by  his  counsels  that  Silius  and 
Messalina  were  both  undone.  Should  Nero  seize 
the  sovereignty,  the  crimes  of  his  mother  might 
bring  forward  the  same  catastrophe;  and  if 
Britannicus  succeeded  to  the  empire,  with  that 
prince  he  had  no  claim  of  merit.  At  present,  a 
stepmother  plans  the  ruin  of  the  imperial  house. 
To  look  on  in  silence,  and  yield  to  her  towering 
ambition,  were  a  more  flagitious  crime,  than  to 
have  oonnived  at  the  vices  of  the  emperor's 
former  wife.  But  the  vices  of  the  former  wife 
are  now  renewed  by  Agrippina.  Her  adulterous 
commerce  with  Pallas  is  too  well  known ;  and  it 
is  equally  known  that  her  modesty,  her  fame, 
her  honour,  and  even  her  person,  all  are  subser- 
vient to  her  ambition."  Such  was  the  language 
of  Narcissus.  In  the  warmth  of  his  emotions  he 
embraced  Britannicus ;  he  hoped  to  see  hfm  grow 
up  to  man's  estate ;  he  fixed  his  eyes  on  the 
prince ;  he  lifted  up  his  hands  to  the  gods,  de- 
voutly praying  that  he  might  lire  to  crush  the 
enemies  of  his  father,  even  though  all,  who  took 
an  active  part  against  his  mother,  should  be 
doomed  to  perish  with  them. 

LXVI.  In  the  midst  of  these  distractions, 
Claudius  was  attacked  by  a  fit  of  illness.  For  the 
recovery  of  his  health  he  set  out  for  Sinuessa,* 


9  For  Sinuesas,  see  the  Geographical  Table.   The 
waters  of  this  place  are  recommended  Ibr  their  salubrity 
by  Pliny  the  elder,  lib.  xzxi.  •.  % 
2F 
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to  try  the  effect  of  a  milder  air,  and  the  salu- 
brious waters  of  the  place.  Agrippina  thought 
she  had  now  an  opportunity  to  execute  the  black 
design  which  she  had  long  since  harboured  in  her 
breast.  Instruments  of  guilt  were  re^y  at  her 
beck,  but  the  choice  of  the  poison  was  still  to 
be  considered:  if  quick  and  sudden  in  its  opera- 
tion, the  treachery  would  be  manifest j  a  slow 
corrosive  would  bring  on  a  lingering  death.  In 
that  case,  the  danger  was,  that  the  conspiracy 
might,  in  the  interval/ be  detected,  or,  in  the 
weakness  and  decay  of  nature,  the  affections  of 
a  father  might  return,  and  plead  in  favour  of 
Britannicus.  She  resolved  to  try  a  compound 
of  new  and  exquisite  ingredients,  such  as  would 
make  directly  to  the  brain,  yet  not  bring  on  an 
immediate  dissolution.  A  person  of  well-known 
skill  in  the  trade  of  poisoning  was  chosen  for 
the  business.  This  was  the  famous  Locusta ;  a 
woman  lately  condemned  as  a  dealer  in  clandes- 
tine practices,  but  reserved  among  the  instru- 
ments of  state  to  serve  the  purposes  of  dark 
ambition.  By  this  tool  of  iniquity  the  mixture 
was  prepared.  The  hand  to  administer  it  was 
that  of  Halotus,  the  eunuch,  whose  business  it 
was  to  serve  the  emperor's  table,  and  taste  the 
viands  for  his  master. 

LXVII.  The  particulars  of  this  black  con- 
spiracy transpired  in  some  time  after,  and  found 
their  way  into  the  memoirs  of  the  age.  We  are 
told  by  the  writers  of  that  day  that  a  palatable 
dish  of  mushrooms  was  the  vehicle  of  the  poison. 
The  effect  was  not  soon  perceived.  Through 
excess  of  wine  or  the  stupidity  of  his  nature, 
perhaps  the  strength  of  his  constitution,  Clau- 
dius remained  insensible.  An  effort  of  nature 
followed,  and  gave  him  some  relief.  Agrippina 
trembled  for  herself.  To  dare  boldly  was  now 
her  best  expedient.  Regardless  of  her  fame,  and 
all  that  report  could  spread  abroad,  ^e  had 
recourse  to  Xenophon,  the  physician,  whom  she 
had  seduced  to  her  interest  Under  pretence  of 
assisting  Claudius  to  unload  his  stomach,  this 
man,  it  is  said,  made  use  of  a  feather  tinged 
with  the  most  subtle  poison,  and  with  that  in- 
strument searched  the  emperor's  throat  With 
the  true  spirit  of  an  assassin  be  knew,  that,  in 
atrocious  deeds,  a  feeble  attempt  serves  only  to 
confound  the  guilty,  while  the  deed,  executed 
with  courage,  consummates  all,  and  is  sure  to 
earn  the  wages  of  iniquity. 

LXVIIL  Meanwhile,  the.  senate  was  con- 
vened, and,  though  the  emperor  had  breathed 
his  last,  the  consuls  and  the  pontiffs  joined  in 


vows  and  supplications  for  his  recovery, 
cal  preparations  were  still  applied  to  a  V 
body,  and  the  farce  of  attending  the  sic 
continued,  till  proper  measures  were  tak 
the  succession  of  Nero.  Agrippina,  with 
jected'mien,  affected  to  sink  under  the  wc 
affliction.  She  looked  round  for  consolatic 
seeing  Britannicus,  she  folded  him  in  her 
and  called  him,  with  expressions  of  tend* 
the  image  of  his  father.  She  detained  hir 
fond  caresses,  and  never  suffered  him  to 
the  apartment  With  the  same  deceitfi 
she  contrived  to  decoy  his  two  sisters,  ^ 
and  Octavia.  The  avenues  of  the  pa  lac 
closely  guarded,  and,  at  intervals,  fav( 
accounts  of  the  emperor  were  issued,  the 
to  keep  every  thing  in  suspense,  and  am 
hopes  and  fears  of  the  soldiers,  till  the 
of  the  propitious  moment,  promised  by  th 
daean  astrologers. 

LXIX.  At  length,  on  the  third  day 
the  ides  of  October,i  about  noon,  the 
gates  were  thrown  open.  A  praetorian 
as  usual,  was  drawn  up  under  anns. 
attended  by  Burrhus,  made  his  appearan 
on  a  signal  given  by  the  commanding  off 
soldiers  received  him  with  shouts  and  a 
tions.  He  was  immediately  put  into 
Some  of  the  soldiers,  we  are  told,  even 
scene  of  joy  and  uproar,  looked  around 
tannicus,  and  asked  in  vain  for  that  unf 
prince.  None  of  his  party  appearir 
yielded- to  the  impulse  of  the  moment 
was  conveyed  to  the  camp.  He  addrc 
soldiers  in  a  speech  suited  to  the  occa] 
promised  a  donative,  equal  to  the  libe 
his  deceased  father.  He  was  proclain 
peror  of  Rome.  The  voice  of  the  a 
confirmed  by  the  senate.  The  provi 
quiesced  without  reluctance.  Divine 
were  decreed  to  the  memory  of  Clau< 
funeral  ceremonies,  not  inferior  to  the 
cence  that  attended  the  remains  of  ^ 
In  this  article,  Agrippina  was  willin 
with  the  pomp  displayed  by  her  gre: 
mother  Livia.  The  will  of  the  deceased 
was  not  read  in  public.  The  preferen 
to  the  son  of  his  wife,  in  prejudice  to  1 
of  his  own  immediate  issue,  might  rais 
of  discontent,  and  alienate  the  afiectio 
people. 


1  The  thirteenlh  of  October. 
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L  Tmm  new  rei^n  opened  with  the  murder  of 
Joniu  Silaaiu,!  proconial  of  Atu.  The  deed 
wu  perpetnted,  by  the  contriTance  of  Agrip- 
pwa,  without  the  knowledge  of  Nero.  In  the 
character  and  conduct  of  Silanui  there  was  no- 
tUog  that  could  provoke  his  fate.  Under  the 
preceding  emperors  he  had  led  a  life  so  inactive, 
that  he  fell  into  contempt,  and  was  called  by 
Caligiila»<*Tb*  Golden  Calf.*'  But  Agrippina 
had  cut  off*  his  brother  Lucius  Silanus,  and  lived 
ia  icar  of  the  vengeance  due  to  her  crime.  Her 
•on  Neroy  not  jet  arrived  at  yean  of  discretion, 
vu  rused  by  her  treacherous  arts  to  the  sover- 
cipi  power,  and,  in  opposition  to  that  measure, 
th«  public  Toice  was  loud  in  favour  of  Silanus, 
a  Ban  every  way  qualified,  of  an  understanding 
■atared  by  years,  an  unblemished  character,  by 
his  hicth  illustrious,  and  (what  was  then  of  great 
inportance)  descended  from  the  house  of  Cesar. 
fibnus,  in  fact,  was  the  great-grandson  of  Au- 
pitns.  Hese  circumstances  conspired  to  work 
hii  rain.  The  actors  in  this  dark  transaction 
were  PuhUiis  Celer,  a  Roman  knight,  and  He- 
has,  an  enfranchised  slaves  both  employed  in 
Alia  to  collect  the  revenues  of  the  prince.  At 
a  public  leatt  these  two  conspirators  adminis- 
tered a  dose  of  poison  to  the  proconsul  with  so 
littk  ptecnation,  that  secrcsy  did  not  seem  to  be 
vsKh  their  cere.  The  murder  of  Narcissus,  the 
fnetean  of  Claudius,  was  despatdied  with  as 
httle  cecemony.  The  quarrel  between  him  and 
Agnppinet  has  been  already  stated.  He  was 
thrown  into  prison,  and  there  confined  in  close 
and  rigofous  custody,  till,  driven  to  the  extremity 
of  waat«  he  put  an  end  to  his  misery  with  his 
own  hand.  Nero  wished  to  prolong  his  days. 
The  secret  vices  of  the  prince,  though  they  had 
■ot  then  broke  out  into  action,  inclined  him,  by 
a  wonderful  bias  of  nature,  to  favour  a  man  in 
whose  avarke  and  prodigality  he  saw  the  coun- 
itrpartnf  himself. 

IL  A  number  of  other  victims  were  marked 


1  This  was  Mareoe  Juntas  SUanus,  the  son  of  Junius 
SQaans  and  JEmlUa  Leplda,  the  granddaughter  of  Augus* 
tna.  See  the  Genealogical  Table,  No.  55|66|  and  ^. 

2  See  Annals,  zfl.  a.  87  ad  65. 


for  destruction  i  and  Rome  would  have  been  n 
theatre  of  blood,  had  not  Afranius  Burrhus  and 
Annseus  Seneca  prevented  the  impending  dan- 
ger. The  education  of  the  emperor  had  been 
committed  to  those  two  ministers  i  both  high  in 
power,  and  yet  (uncommon-  as  it  is)  free  from 
jealousy ;  possessing  different  talents,  united  by 
sentiment,  and  each,  in  his  peculiar  province,  of 
great  consideration.  Burrhus  gave  the  prince 
instructions  in  the  military  science,  and  the  au- 
sterity of  his  manners  added  weight  to  his  pre- 
cepts. Seneca  taught  the  principles  of  eloquence, 
and  charmed  by  the  suavity  of  his  manners.  The 
two  preceptors  exerted  their  joint  endeavours  to 
fix  in  the  prince's  mind  the  principles  of  virtue, 
or,  if  that  could  not  be,  to  restrain  his  youthful 
passions,  and,  by  moderate  indulgence,  infuse 
into  bis  mind  a  taste  for  elegant,  if  not  innocent 
pleasures. 

Agrippina  threw  difficulties  in  their  way. 
Fierce  with  all  the  passions  that  attend  inordi- 
nate ambition,  she  was  supported,  in  her  worst 
designs,  by  Pallas,  that  pernicious  favourite,  who 
incited  Claudius  to  an  incestuous  marriage,  and 
advised  the  adoption  of  Nero }  two  fatal  measures, 
by  which  that  emperor  was  precipitated  to  his 
ruin.  But  it  was  not  in  the  temper  or  genius  of 
Nero  to  bend  to  the  politics  of  a  freedman  (  on 
the  other  hand,  the  arrogance  of  Pallas,  who  as- 
pired above  himself,  gave  disgust  to  the  prince. 
Public  honours,  in  the  mean  time,  were  bestowed 
with  a  lavish  hand  on  the  emperor's  mother.  To 
a  tribune,  who,  according  to  the  military  practice, 
asked  for  the  word,  Nero  gave  **  Tnx  best  or 
xomnns.*'  Two  lictors,  by  a  decree  of  the  senate, 
were  ordered  to  attend  her  person.  She  was,  at 
the  same  time,  declared  the  priestess  of  Claudius. 
The  fiuexnl  of  that  prince  was  perfonned  with 
all  the  pomp  of  censorial  obsequies.  He  wis 
afterwards  added  to  the  number  of  the  gods. 

III.  Nero  pronounced  the  funeral  oration. 
He  represented,  in  the  brightest  colours,  the 
illustrious  birth  of  the  deceased  emperor,  the 
number  of  his  consulships,  and  the  triumphal 
honours  of  his  ancestors.  On  those  topics  he 
dwelt  with  propriety,  and  commanded  attention. 
The  taste  of  Claudius  for  fb%  liberal  afts,  and  the 
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undisturbed  tranquillity  that  prevailed  through- 
out his  reign,  afforded  ample  room  for  panegyric, 
and  the  orator  was  heard  with  pleasure.-  But 
when  the  judgment  and  political  wisdom  of  Clau- 
dius were  mentioned  with  praise  and  decorations 
of  language,  the  ridicule  was  too  strong,  and 
none  could  refrain  from  laughter.  And  yet 
the  speech  was  written  by  Seneca,  in  a  st^le  of 
elegance  peculiar  to  that  amiable  writer,  who 
possessed  a  vein  of  wit  and  fancy,  that  charmed 
the  taste  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  It  was 
observed,  on  this  occasion,  by  men  advanced  in 
life,  who  love,  at  leisure,  to  compare  the  past 
with  the  present  times,  that  of  all  the  emperors, 
Nero  was  the  first,  who  was  content  to  be  the 
organ  of  another's  eloquence.  In  Csesar  the 
dictator  the  most  eminent  orators  found  an  illus- 
trious rival.  Augustus  had  a  flow  of  language, 
easy,  clear,  and  copious,  well  suited  to  the  dig- 
nity of  a  prince.  Precision  was  the  talent  of 
Tiberius ;  and  if  his  meaning  was  sometimes 
obscure,  it  was  when  he  chose  to  be  dafk  and 
impenetrable.  The  confused  and  turbulent 
genius  of  Caligula  did  not  transfuse  itself  into 
his  discourse.  Even  in  Claudius,  when  he  came 
with  a  speech  prepared  and  studied,  there  was 
no  want  of  elegance.  Nero,  in  the  prime  of  life, 
took  a  different  turn,  and,  with  lively  parts,  ap- 
plied himself  to  other  objects.  Elngraving,i 
painting,  music,  and  horsemanship,  were  his 
favourite  pursuits.  At  intervals  he  was  fond  of 
poetry,  and  his  verses  showed  that  he  had,  at 
least,  a  tincture  of  letters. 

IV.  Having  played  the  part  of  a  public 
mourner,  Nero  made  his  appearance  in  the  sen- 
ate. He  began  with  a  florid  compliment  tp  the 
authority  of  the  fathers,  and  the  concurrent 
sufl^ages  of  the  army,  which  raised  him  to  the 
imperial  dignity.  He  added,  *<  that  he  had  many 
bright  examples  to  excite  emulation,  and  in  his 
councils  superior  wisdom  to  direct  his  conduct. 
His  youth  had  not  been  engaged  in  civil  commo- 
tions, and  to  the  rage  of  contending  factions  he 
was,  by  consequence,  an  utter  stranger.  He 
brought  with  him  no  private  animosity,  no  sense 
of  injuries,  no  motives  to  inspire  revenge.  He 
explained  the  system  of  government,  which  he 
intended  to  pursue ;  the  abuses  which  occasioned 
discontent  and  murmurings  in  the  former  reign, 
were  to  be  reformed  altogether  *,  and,  in  particu- 
lar the  decisions  of  causes,  he  was  determined, 
should  no  longer  depend  on  the  authority  of  the 
prince.  The  practice  of  hearing  in  a  chamber 
of  the  palace,*  the  accuser  and  the  accused,  and 
thereby  subjecting  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  men 


1  Nero's  passion  for  the  elegant  arts,  had  he  known 
how  to  restrain  it  within  due  bounds,  might  have  been 
not  unworiliy  of  a  prince ;  but  we  shall  see  him  In  the 
sequel  as  ridiculous  for  his  taste,  as  he  was  detestable 
lor  his  vices. 

S  8m  the  trial  of  Valerius  Aalatlcus  in  the  apartment 
of  Claudius,  Annals,  zi.  s.  2. 


to  the  influence  of  a  few  favourites,  w 
abolished.  In  his  palace  nothing  shall  1; 
nothing  carried  by  intrigue,  by  bribery, 
influence.  The  revenues  of  the  prince 
public  treasure,  should  be  distinct  and 
rights.  The  senate  might  retain  the  full 
of  the  powers  vested  in  that  assembly  by 
of  the  constitution.  Ital^  and  the  provinc 
in  all  cases,  address  themselves  to  the  tr 
the  consuls,  and,  through  that  channel, 
way  to  the  senate.  The  executive  p(j 
the  army  was  his  peculiar  province,  and 
ed  no  more.  "8 

V.  The  promise  was  fair,  and  for  s 
regularly  observed.  The  fathers,  of  \ 
authority,  made  several  regulations,  a: 
other  things  ordained,  that  bo  ad  vocal 
hire  out  his  talents  in  any  cause  whatc 
law  requiring 4  a  spectacle  of  gladiat 
such  as  were  chosen  to  the  oflSce  of  que 
entirely  abrogated.  To  these  resolution* 
in  effect,  to  repeal  the  acts  of  Claudius,, 
made  a  strong  opposition.  In  order  to 
point,  she  caused  the  senate  to  be  conve 
palace,  where,  at  a  tonvenient  station  a 
behind  the  arras,  she  might  conceal  h 
and  overhear  the  debate.  The  fathers : 
a  spirit  of  independence,  and  a  decree  v 
accordingly.  On  a  subsequent  occasic 
bassadors  of  Armenia  were  admitted  t* 
ence  before  the  prince.  Agrippina  ad 
the  tribunal  to  take  her  seat,  and  pn 
joint  authority.  All  who  beheld  the  si 
struck  with  terror  and  amazement,  wh< 
in  the  genera]  confusion,  had  the  pi 
mind  to  bid  the  emperor  step  forwan 
his  mother.  Under  an  appearance  of  f 
the  honour  of  the  state  wai  saved. 

VI.  Towards  the  end  of  the  yeai 
prevailed  that  the  Parthians  had  onc( 
vaded  Armenia,  and  that  Rhadamtstus, 
kingdom  so  often  taken  and  retaken 
to  end  the  dispute  by  force  of  arms, 
where  public  affairs  were  discussed  wit 
the  popular  opinion  was,  **  that  Nero, 
life,  just  out  of  his  seventeenth  year, 
be  equal  to  a  conjuncture  so  arduous  a 
tant.  What  dependence  could  be  h 
flexibility  of  a  boy,  still  under  the  g< 
of  his  mother  ?  He  had  tutors,  indeed ; 
they  undertake  the  conunand  of  armie 
duct  of  sieges,  and  all  the  various  op< 

3  This  speech  gave  universal  satifffacii 
probably,  written  by  Seneca.  While  it  pn>ni 
of  moderation,  it  served  to  give  the  young  prii 
on  the  true  and  popular  arts  of  gOTernroen 
us,  that  the  senate  ordered  it  to  be  engraved 
of  solid  silver, and  to  be  publicly  read  every 
time  when  the  consuls  enlared  on  their 
Dio,  lib.  Ixl. 

4  This  corrupt  practice,  which  was  nothii 
open  bribeiy,  was  established  by  law  in  t 
Claudius.   Annals,  xi.  s.  S2. 
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wu '"  It  wu  ai]pied  on  the  other  hand,  <*  that 
the  iititttioD  of  aflairs  was  better  than  it  eould 
hTe  been  under  a  prince  like  Claudius,  worn 
08t  with  age,  and  sunk  in  sloth,  the  willing  dupe 
^  his  faTourite  fxeedmen.  Burrhus  and  Seneca 
were  men  of  experience :  and,  with  such  advia- 
m,  why  conclude  that  Nero,  bordering  on  the 
Kuan  of  manly  vigour,  was  unequal  to  the  task  ? 
Ponpej,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  Octavianus 
Cesar,  han&g  barelj  passed  his  nineteenth  year, 
vert  both  at  the  head  of  armies  in  times  big  with 
ixa^tf  amidst  the  distractions  of  a  civil  war.  It 
IS  bj  Uie  wisdom  of  their  councils,  and  not  by  per- 
losal  Tslov,  that  princes  are  crowned  with  glory. 
Whether  the  cabinet  of  Nero  was  filled  with 
ctU  eoanjiellors,  or  with  men  of  genius  and  in- 
tej^ritj,  would  soon  be  evident.  If  the  emperor, 
vitfaoat  regarding  party  connections  and  court 
intrigQe,  chose  a  general,  not  on  account  of 
his  wealth  and  interest,  but  for  his  military 
charMtcr,  the  question  would  be  then  fairly 
decided." 

VIL  While  these  different  opinions  kept  the 
fablic  mind  in  agitation,  Nero  ordered  levies  to 
be  nade  in  the  eastern  nations,  and  the  legions, 
thus  recruited,  to  take  post  on  the  confines  of 
Anneiiia.  He  desired,  at  the  same  time,  that 
^ippa*  and  Antiochus,  two  oriental  kings, 
<^OQJd  hold  their  forcee  in  readiness  to  enter  the 
territory  of  the  Parthians.  For  the  convenience 
*f  hk  armies,  bridges  were  thrown  over  the  Eu- 
P^tes.  The  lesser  Armenia  <  was  committed 
toAriitobulus,  and  the  country  called  Sophene? 
to  Sohemus :  both  princes  were  allowed  to  as- 
■"»  the  ensigns  of  royalty.  In  this  crisis  a 
fertiaate  circumstance  gave  a  sudden  turn  in 
^v«uof  Rome.  Vardanes,  the  son  of  Vologe- 
****  became  a  competitor  for  the  crown  in  oppo- 
»^  to  his  father.  The  Parthians  wore,  by 
WMeqaence,  obliged  to  recall  their  armies,  and 
>i^  colour  of  deferring,  not  of  abandoning  the 
•>'.  Armenia  was  evacuated. 

niL  The  fathers  extolled  these  transactions 
»iih  their  usual  strain  of  flattery.  They  voted 
that  players  and  public  thanksgivings  should  be 
offered  to  the  gods,  and  that  during  the  solemnity 
^«to,  adorned  with  a  triumphal  robe,  should  enter 
^  ^ty  with  all  the  splendour  of  an  ovation.  It 
*«  farther  resolved,  that  in  the  temple  of  Mars 
^*  Arenger  a  statue  should  be  erected  to  the 
pnoce^  in  form  and  dimension  equal  to*  that  of 
^  p>^  Amidst  this  servile  adulation,  the  ap- 
pcutment  of  Domitius  Corbulo  to  the  command 
'>f  the  anny  in  Armenia,  gave  universal  satis- 
'^on.    The  road  to  preferment,  men  began  to 


>  Ainppa  wu  king  of  Judea ;  Aniioehoa,  of  Comma- 
pae    See  ihe  Geographical  Table. 

C  The  Leaser  Armenia  waa  on  this  side  of  the  Eu- 
runlet  See  the  Geographical  Table.  Arisiobulua  waa 
*•  atio  of  Heiod,  who  formerly  relgoad  in  ChaMs. 

7  FortheciNiBtry  called  Sopliene,  see  the  Geographi- 


hope,  would,  from  that  time,  be  open  to  talents 
and  superior  merit.  By  this  arrangement  which 
was  settled  in  the  east,  part  of  the  auxiliaries, 
with  two  legions,  were  stationed  in  Syria,  under 
the  command  of  Ummidius  Qiiadratus,  the  gov- 
ernor of  that  province.  An  equal  number  of 
legionary  soldiers  and  allies,  besides  the  cohorts 
and  light  troops  that  wintered  in  Cappadocia, 
were  assigned  to  Corbulo.  The  kings  in  alli- 
ance with  Rome  had  directions  to  co-operate 
with  those  generals,  as  the  events  of  war  should 
happen  to  require.  Corbulo  was  high  in  favour 
with  the  princes  of  the  east.  Aware  that  fame, 
in  the  beginning  of  all  military  operations, 
makes  a  deep  impression,  that  general  advanced 
by  mpid  journeys,  hnd  at  .£gea,s  a  city  of  Cili- 
cia,  met  Qiiadratus,  who  chose  an  interview  at 
that  place,  rather  than  wait  till  Corbulo  showed 
himself  at  the  head  of  his  army  in  the  province 
of  Syria,  where  he  had  reason  to  fear  that  the 
eyes  of  the  people  would  be  fixed  on  his  rival 
in  command.  The  fact  was,  Corbulo  possessed 
many  advantages ;  in  his  person  manly,  of  a 
remarkable  stature,  and  in  his  discourse  magni- 
ficent, he  united  with  experience  and  consum- 
mate wisdom  those  exterior  accomplishments, 
which,  though  in  themselves  of  no  real  value, 
give  an  air  of  elegance  even  to  trifles. 

IX.  The  two  commanders  sent  a  joint  message 
to  Vologeses,  warning  him  to  prefer  the  sweets 
of  peace  to  the  calamities  of  war,  and,  by  send- 
ing hostages,  to  mark  his  respect  for  the  Roman 
name.  The  Parthian  monarch,  intending  to 
wait  for  a  more  favourable  opportunity,  or,  per- 
haps, wishing  to  remove  from  his  court  his  most 
dan^rous  enemies,  gave  up  as  hostages  the  most 
distinguished  of  the  line  of  the  Arsacides.  His- 
terius,  a  centurion,  sent  by  Quadratus  with  orders 
to  travel  with  expedition,  received  the  hostages 
under  his  care ;  but  Corbulo,  apprised  of  this 
artful  project,  despatched  Arrius  Varus,  the  com- 
mander of  a  cohort,  to  claim  the  care  and  custody 
of  the  Parthian  nobles.  The  centurion  resisted. 
A  warm  dispute  ensued  between  the  two  offi- 
cers, till,  at  length,  that  they  might  not  exhibit 
a  ridiculous  scene  to  foreign  nations,  the  matter 
was  referred  to  the  decision  of  the  hostages 
themselves,  and  the  ambassadors  who  accompa- 
nied them.  The  Parthians,  struck  with  the  re- 
cent fame  of  the  commander-in-chief,  and,  as 
often  happens  even  among  enemies,  conceiving 
the  highest  respect  for  his  person,  gave  the  pre- 
ference to  Corbulo.  Hence  a  new  source  of 
discord  between  the  two  generals.  Quadratus 
complained,  that  the  honour  which  he  had  ac- 
quired was  unfairly  wrested  from  him.  Corbulo 
maintained  his  right,  insisting  that  the  idea  of 
delivering  up  hostages  had  never  occured  to 
Vologeses,  till  such  time  as  his  hopes  were 
humbled  by  the  name  of  the  superior  ofllcer  who 


8  See  the  Gengraphical  Table. 
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hid  the  conduct  of  the  war.  To  appease  their 
jealousy,  Nero  issued  an  order,  that  on  account 
of  the  prosperous  events  achieved  by  the  conduct 
of  both  generals,  the  imperial  fasces  under  each 
of  them  should  be  decorated  with  wreaths  of 
laurel.  These  transactions  happened  in  different 
yean  )  biit,  for  the  sake  of  perspicuity,  they  are 
here  related  in  one  connected  series. 

X.  In  the  coune  of  the  same  year,  Nero  de- 
tired  that  by  a  decree  of  the  senate  a  statue 
might  be  erected  to  his  father  Cneius  Domitius 
JEnobarbus,  and  that  Asconius  Labeo,  his  former 
tutor,  might  be  honoured  with  the  consular  orna- 
ments. The  senate  proposed,  that  statues  of 
•olid  gold  or  silver  should  be  erected  in  honour 
of  the  prince ;  but  Nero  had  the  modesty  to  re- 
ject the  ojQTer.  A  law  was  also  in  aghation,  by 
which  the*  year  was  to  begin  from  December, 
the  month  in  which  Nero  was  born.  This  too 
was  overruled.  The  emperor  resolved  to  con- 
tinue the  old  style,  dating  the  year  from  the 
calends  of  January  {  a  day  rendered  sacred  by 
the  established  religion  of  the  Romans.  An  at- 
tempt was  made  to  arraign  Carinas  Celer,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  senate,  and  Julius  Densus,  of  the 
equestrian  order.  The  first  was  accused  by  his 
•lave ;  the  crime  objected  to  the  latter  was  his 
attachment  for  Britannicus.  Both  prosecutions 
were  suppressed  by  order  of  the  emperor. 

XI.  Nero  and  Lucius  Antistius  were  the  next 
consuls.  [A.  U.  C.  808.  A.  D.  55.]  During  the 
Mlemnity  of  swearing  the  magistrates,  accord- 
ing to  custom,  on  the  acts  of  the  enfperor,  An- 
tistius had  it  in  command  not  to  include  in  his 
oath  the  acts  of  the  reigning  prince ;  an  instance 
of  modesty  and  self-denial,  which  the  fathers 
thought  could  not  be  too  highly  commended. 
They  were  lavish  of  praise,  in  hopes  that  the 
sense  of  honest  fame,  even  in  matters  of  little 
moment,  implanted  early  in  the  mind  of  a  young 
man,  might  shoot  up  to  a  principle  of  honour, 
and  the  love  of  solid  glory.  In  a  short  time 
after,  Nero  distinguished  himself  by  an  act  of 
clemency  in  the  case  of  Plautius  Lateranus,* 
who,  for  his  criminal  intrigues  with  Messalina* 
had  been  expelled  the  senate.  The  emperor  re- 
stored him  to  his  rank.  He  even  bound  himself 
to  observe  throughout  his  reign  the  virtues  of 
humanity.  This  promise  he  renewed  in  several 
speeches  prepared  for  him  by  the  pen  of  Seneca, 
and  probably  written  to  display  the  moral  lessons 
which  the  philosopher  taught,  or  to  show  the 
brilliant  talents  of  that  lively  writer. 

XII.  The  authority  of  Agrippina  was  now  on 
the  decline.  An  enfranchised  female  slave  of 
the  name  of  Acts  >  had  gained  an  entire  ascen- 
daat  over  the  affections  of  the  prince.    To  con- 


I  For  PUutins  Lateranus,  see  Annals,  zi.  s.  36. 
%  Acte  was  a  parchated  slave  from  Asia.    Suetonius 
nystfaatNero,  being  at  one  time  determined  to  roariy 


duct  this  intrigoe,  Nero  chose  Otho  >  an^ 
Senecio  for  his  confidential  friends ;  tl 
descended  from  a  family  of  consular  i 
latter,  the  son  of  a  freedman  belongii 
late  emperorl  They  were  both  elegan 
persons.  Their  taste  for  debauchery  t 
destine  vices  introduced  them  to  the 
the  prince.  Their  first  approaches  to  ] 
ship  were  unperceived  by  Agrippina 
deavoured  afterwards  to  remove  tbcm 
presence,  but  her  efforts  were  witho 
The  emperor's  friends,  though  famed  f 
and  the  severity  of  their  manners,  mu 
position  to  his  new  intrigue.  A  court 
gratified  the  ardour  of  a  young  man' 
without  injury  to  any  person  what 
thought  an  object  of  no  importance, 
true,  was  married  to  Octavia;  but  n 
nobility  of  her  birth,  nor  her  unspott 
could  secure  his  affections.  By  som 
or,  perhaps,  by  the  secret  charm  of 
pleasures,  his  heart  was  alienated  Tron 
The  connection  with  his  favourite 
served  to  restrain  the  prince  from  othe 
and  there  was  reason  to  fear,  that,  det 
her,  he  might  riot  in  scenes  of  highe 
destroy  the  peace  and  honour  of  11 
families. 

XIII.  Agrippina  was  fired  with  ii 
She  complained  aloud  that  an  en  franc 
was  put  in  competition  with  the  empi 
ther,  and  a  wretch  of  mean  extractioi 
treated  as  her  daughter-in-law.  S^ 
with  all  the  rage  of  female  pride,  neve 
that  the  prince  might  see  his  error, or  > 
or  cold  indifference  might,  in  time, 
the  vehemence  of  youthful  passion.  T 
spirit  of  the  mother  served  only  to 
ardour  of  her  son.  He  gave  a  loose  1 
threw  off  all  regard  for  his  mother,  < 
for  the  future,  to  yield  to  no  authority 
Seneca.  Among  the  friends  of  th 
was  a  man  of  the  name  of  Ann^eu 
who  pretended  to  admire  the  perst 
and,  to  throw  the  veil  over  the  grow 
of  Nero,  conveyed  to  her,  in  his  owr 
presents  sent  by  the  secret  gallantry  oi 
Agrippina  thought  it  time  to  abate  fi 
rocity.  She  had  recourse  to  a.rt,  an 
gentle  methods  to  regain  her  in  flu 
own  apartment  was  now  at  her  so 
Love,  at  his  time  of  life,  was  natu 
superior  rank  demanded  some  indulge 
the  care  and  management  of  his  moth 
enjoy  his  secret  pleasures.  She  ap< 
the  warmth  with  which  she  broke  c 
and  even  made  an  offer  of  all  her  tre 
inferior  to  imperial  riches.     Her  c( 


3  Othn,  afterwards  emperor, 
her,  suborned  several  men  of  consular  rank  to  swear  I    4  Annaus  Serenus  was  high  in  the  eateei 
thai  diswaj  of  loyal  descent  Suet  In  Neron.  a.  a&      |  ship  of  Seneca,  aa  appeari^  epUt  IxiU. 
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ilnji  Sb  •ztnnwt  TiolcQt  in  tbe  beginning, 
ind  is  tkt  ead  too  complying. 

A  truMitaon  lo  sodden  did  not  escape  the  ob» 
MmtioB  of  Nero.  Hit  confidential  friends  were 
ihiBcd.  Drsading  nothing  so  much  as  the  retnm 
of  Agrippiaa's  infineDce,  'they  cautioned  the 
prioee  aoC  to  be  the  dope  of  a  woman,  who,  in 
mlicy,  abated  nothing  from  the  pride  and  arro- 
SUMs  of  her  chajmcter,  thongh  now  she  played 
u  homble,  but  insidioas  part.  It  happened  at 
tbi  tine  that  Nero  examined  a  rich  wardrobe, 
tppiopriated  to  the  nse  of  the  mothers  and  wives 
of  Ike  emperors.  He  selected  a  splendid  dress 
ud  t  eoniiderable  quantity  of  jewels.  These 
kt  oideicd  to  be  presented  to  Agrippina.  The 
thugs  were  gay  and  magnificent,  the  kind  of 
Rsamcats  that  please  the  taste  and  vanity  of 
vosMB,and,  being  vnasked  and  unexpected,  they 
wot  fcat  with  a  better  grace.  Agrippioa  eon- 
■txvcd  this  civility  into  an  affront  The  design, 
ibt  laid,  was  not  to  adorn  her  person,  but  to 
dcprire  her  of  the  rest  of  those  valuable  effects. 
Bcr  Me  affected  to  divide  with  his  mother  what 
U  oved  entirely  to  her  protection.  Her  words 
veie  reported  to  the  «mperor  with  additional 


UV.  In  order^  by  a  sudden  blow,  to  humble 
Agrippina  and  her  party,  Nero  dismissed  Pallas  > 
&«ii  all  his  employments.  By  the  favour  of 
Chndins  this  man  had  been  raised  to  a  degree  of 
piver  that  made  him  assume  the  air  and  import- 


i  hShB  wae  tha  person  who  pre vallad  on  Clandhis  to 
ownct  aa  iaotmwnu  marriage  with  his  niece  Agrip- 
paik  From  that  time  hia  inflaence  was  beyond  all 
i^wads.  SoBtottiaa  aaya  he  was  the  (nince'a  treasurer : 
PiiOaMttm  e  ratUmibua.  Tbe  decree  of  the  senate  in 
fcoeoor  flf  this  Insolent  freedman  baa  been  mentioned, 
Aaada,  xH.  a.  68|  and  aoia.  Soetoniua  aaya,  that  Pellaa 
aad  Herdaana  plundered  tha  public  with  sach  violent 
npKitjr,  that  Claodlua  al  length  complmlned  of  tbe  im- 
poverMcd  ■ale  of  his  exphequeri  when  it  was  archly 
^  kii  aijffitra  wouid  be  full  enough^  if  hit  two/nsd- 
««  wohU  takt  Mm  HUo  partntr^Up.  Suet,  in  Claud  a. 
A  The  diaadask>n  of  such  a  man  from  court,  and  all 
kie  mafbofmuOM,  wae  a  feul  Mow  to  Agrippina.  The 
^Mtk  a  which  she  gives  vent  to  her  Indignation  is  finely 
Militated  by  Racine,  in  his  tragedy  of  Brltannicua : 

FUlae  n*eaiporte  pas  tout  Tappui  d'Agrippine, 
U  del  m'en  laisee  aaeez  pour  venger  ma  ruina. 
te  flade  Claudius  commence  a  reaeenttr 
Ihe  crimes,  dent  je  n*al  que  le  aeul  repentir. 
ilrai,  n*en  Aonias  polot,  le  montrer  a  I'armee ; 
laladreaaz  yeoz  dea  eoldats  aoo  enfiuaoa  opprlmae ; 
l*v  fcire,  a  mon  exemple,  ezpier  leur  erreur, 
Od  terra,  d*un  cote,  le  file  d'un  empereur 
Redemandant  la  firt  juree  a  sa  iainille ; 
b  ir  GenBantena  on  attendra  la  fille : 
D*  I'amre,  Ton  verra  le  file  d*^ootiarbas, 
Apinye da  Seoaqua,  e( da  trlbun Bunhns; 
On  leas  deaz,  l*extt  rappeUee  par  mol-mema, 
f^rtegent  a  nea  yeuz  l*antorita  sopreaie. 
I^  aos  criniee  conunnns  je  veux  qu'on  soh  lostroh ; 
Oo  eenxa  lea  chemina  par  ou  Je  Tal  conduit. 
^avMoal  lea  remeurs  lea  plus  iojurleoses 
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ance  of  first  minister,  and  sovereign  arbiter  of 
the  empire.  As  he  withdrew  from  court  with 
his  train  of  followers,  Nero  pleasantly  said, 
«<  Pallas  is  going  to  abdicate."  Before  he  retire 
ed,  it  is  certain  that|ie  had  bargained>for  himsrtl 
It  was  agreed  that  no  inquiry  should  be  had  into 
his  conduct,  and  that  all  accounts  between  him 
and  the  public  should  be  considered  as  closed  and 
balanced.  The  indignation  of  Agrippina  was  not 
to  be  restrained :  in  a  tone  of  menace  she  endea* 
voured  to  intimidate  her  enemies  i  even  in  the 
emperor's  hearing,  she  exclaimed  aloud, «  Britan* 
nicus  is  grown  up,  the  genuine  issue  of  Claudius, 
and  every  way  worthy  of  the  succession  to  his 
father.  Tbe  sovereignty  has  been  wrested  from 
him  by  an  intruder,  who  owes  his  title  to  adop- 
tion only,  and  now  presumes  to  trample  on  the 
rights  of  a  mother,  who  gave  him  all.  But  every 
thing  shall  be  brought  to  light ;  the  misfortunes 
which  she  herself  had  caused  in  the  imperial 
family,  her  incestuous  marriage  with  her  uncle, 
and  tbe  poison  that  put  an  end  to  his  life ;  all 
shall  be  disclosed,  all  laid  open  to  the  world.  By 
the  favour  of  the  gods  Britannicus  is  still  alive  i 
that  resource  still  remains.  With  that  young 
prince  she  would  join  the  army  t  in  the  camp 
should  be  heard  tbe  daughter  of  Germanicust 
Burrhus,  and  Seneca,  the  famous  exile,  might 
present  themselves  before  tbe  praetorian  sol- 
diers ;  the  first  with  his  maimed  hand,  and  the 
second,  armdd  with  his  tropes  and  flowers  of 
rhetoric;  both  worthy  ministers,  fit,  in  their 
own  opinion,  to  govern  the  Roman  world."  In 
this  strain  she  raved  with  vehemence,  bran- 
dishing her  hands,  and  pouring  out  a  torrent  of 
invective.  She  appealed  to  the  deified  Claudius  i 
she  invoked  the  manes  of  tbe  murdered  Silani, 
and  of  others  who  perished  by  her  guilt,  though 
now,  in  return  for  all,  she  met  with  nothing  but 
treachery  and  ingratitude. 

XV.  These  violent  declarations  made  a  deep 
impression  oo  the  mind  of  Nero.  The  birth-day 
of  Britannicus,  when  that  prince  was  to  enter 
on  his  fifteenth  year,  was  near  at  hand.  This 
gave  rise  to  a  number  of  reflections*  The  tur- 
bulent spirit  of  Agrippina,  and  the  character  of 
the  prince,  filled  him  with  apprehensions.  On 
a  late  occasion  Britannicus  had  given  a  specimen 
of  early  acuteness,  slight  indeed  in  itself,  but 
such  as  disposed  tbe  people  in  his  favour.  It 
happened,  during  the  Satumaliao  festival,*  that, 
among  the  diversions  usual  among  young  people, 
the  play,**  Who  sbaix  nx  xixe  ?"7  became  part 


6  The  Saturnalia  began  on  the  seventeenth  of  Decem- 
ber, and  lasted  fifteen  dajra  Horace  aaya  to  his  slave, 
who  wanta  to  exercise  the  equaliijf  allowed  during  the 
festival, 

A^,  llbertate  Oecembri, 
Quando  ita  majorea  voluerunt,  mere ;  narra. 

7  In  this  play  of  Who  ahall  b«  king  7  iiM  boysthrsw 
dice  to  decide  their  cfaanca.  Horace  alludes  to  this 
torn,  when  he  say«, 
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of  the  ftmusemeot  at  court.  The  lot  fell  to 
Nero:  be  imposed  his  commands  on  the  company, 
in  DO  instance  aiming  at  ridicule  or  inconveni- 
ence, till  it  came  to  Britannicus.  He  ordered 
the  young  prince  to  stand  in  the  middle  of  the 
room,  and  sing  a  song  to  the  company.  By  this 
device  he  hoped  that  a  stripling,  not  yet  accus- 
tomed even  to  fober  conversation,  much  less  to 
revelry  and  the  joys  of  wine,  would  be  exposed 
to  derision.  Britannicus  performed  his  plrt  with- 
out embarrassment.  His  songi  alluded  to  his 
own  case,  expressing  the  situation  of  a  prince 
excluded  from  the  throne  of  his  ancestors.  The 
whole  company  felt  a  touch  of  compassion,  and, 
in  the  moment  of  gaiety,  when  wine  and  the 
midnight  hour  had  thrown  off  all  xitssimulalion, 
they  expressed  their  feelings  without  disguise. 
Nero  found  that  his  pleasantry  recoiled  upon 
himself.  Hatred,  from  that  moment,  took  pos- 
session of  his  heart.  The  furious  and  implaca- 
ble spirit  of  Agrippina  kept  him  in  a  constant 
alai-m.  No  crime  could  be  alleged  against  Bri- 
tannicus, and,  by  consequence,  there  was  no 
colour  to  justify  a  public  execution. 

Nero  resolved  to  act  by  covert  stratagem.  A 
preparation  of  poison  was  ordered,  and  Julius 
Pollio,  a  tribune  of  the  praetorian  cohorts,  was 
called  in  as  an  accomplice.  This  man  had  in 
his  custody  the  famous  Locu8ta,a  woman. guilty 
of  various  crimes,  and  then  under  sentence  Cor 
the  practice  of  administering  poison.  She  was 
made  an  instrument  in  the  conspiracy.  For 
some  time  before,  care  had  been  taken  to  admit 
none  feb  the  presence  of  Britannicus,  but  such  as 
had  long  since  renounced  every  principle  of 
honour  and  of  virtue.  The  first  potion  was  given 
to  Britannicus  by  his  tutors  ;  but  being  weak,  or 
injudiciously  qualified,  it  passed  without  effect. 
The  slow  progress  of  guilt  did  not  suit  the  genius 
of  Nero.  He  threatened  the  tribune,  and  was 
on  the  point  of  ordering  the  sorceress  to  be  put 
to  death.  He  railed  at  both  as  two  cowards  in 
yice,  who  wished  to  save  appearances,  and  con- 
cert a  defence  for  themselves,  while  they  left  a 
dreadful  interval,  big  with  fear  and  danger.  To 
appease  his  wrath,  they  promised  to  prepare  a 
dose  as  sure  and  deadly  as  the  assassin's  knife. 
In  a  room  adjoining  to  the  apartment  of  the  em- 
peror they  mixed  a  draught,  compounded  of  in- 
gredients, whose  sure  and  rapid  quality  they  had 
already  experienced. 

XVI.  According  to  the  custom  at  that  time 
established  at  court,  the  children  of  the  imperial 


Non  regna  vlni  aortiere  talis. 

Lib.  i.  ode  4. 
And  again, 

Rotcia,  die  sodes,  melior  lex,  an  pueronim 
Nenia,  quie  regnum  rede  facieniibiis  offert 

Lib.  i.  epist.  1. 
1  The  commenlators  cite  some  verses  of  Ennius,  which 
they  suppose  were  sung  by  Britannicus  on  this  occasion. 
Bol  what  they  aaj  is  mere  conjecture. 


family  dined,  in  a  sitting  posture,  with  i 
of  their  own  age,  in  sight  of  their  relat 
a  table  set  apart,  and  served  with  duo  fr 
Whenever  Britannicus  was,  in  this  i 
seated  at  his  meal,  it  was  «  settled  rule 
attendant  should  taste  his  food  and  liqu 
preserve  this  custom,  and  prevent  detet 
the  death  of  both,  an  innocent  bevcns^o, 
any  infusion  that  could  hurt,  was  triec 
proper  officer,  and  presented  to  the  print 
found  it  too  hot,,  and  returned  it.  C.*l< 
in  which  the  poison  had  been  mixed,  wa 
d lately  poured  into  the  cup.  Britannici; 
freely ;  the  effect  was  violent,  and,  in  an 
it  seized  the  powers  of  life:  his  Umb<i  w 
sied,  his  breath  was  suppressed,  and  his  u 
failed.  The  company  were  thrown  it 
sternatton.  Some  rushed  out  of  the  roix 
others,  who  had  more  discernment,  stnii 
astonishment,  with  their  eyes  fixed  on  N 
lay  stretched  at  ease  on  his  couch,  with 
innocence,  and  without  emotion.  He  ci 
himself  with  calmly  saying,  **  This  is  or 
epileptic  fits  to  which  Britannicus  has  bt 
ject  from  his  infancy.  The  disorder  w 
and  he  will  soon  recover  his  senses."  A 
was  struck  with  horror.  She  cnde.iv< 
suppress  her  feelings ;  but  the  inwarJ 
were  too  strong;  they  spoke  in  every 
plainly  showing  that  she  was  as  inn 
Octavia,  the  sister  of  Britannicus. 
horrible  act,  the  emperor's  mother  san 
hopes  at  once  cut  off,  and  from  so 
step,  she  could  even  then  foresee  that 
would  wade  in  blood,  and  add  to  hii 
the  horror  of  parricide.  Octavia,  tho 
of  tender  years,  had  seen  enough  ( 
to  teach  her  the  policy  of  smothering;  1 
her  tenderness,  and  every  sen  time  o 
heart.  In  this  manner  the  scene  oi 
tion  ended,  and  the  pleasures  of  the  ta 
renewed. 

XVII.  One  and  ^the  same  night  saw 
der  of  Britannicus  and  his  funeral.  £ 
preconcerted.  Without  expense,  or  an 
pomp,  the  prince's  remains  were  interr 
Field  of  Mars,  under  a  shower  of  ra 
fell  with  such  violence,  that  it  passed 
multitude  as  the  sure  forerunner  of  di' 
geance  on  the  authors  of  so  foul  a 
deed,  notwithstanding  all  its  horror 
many  were  inclined  to  think  of  with  I< 
ity,  when  they  considered  that,  from  th 
times,  a  spirit  of  jealousy  always  sub* 
tween  brothers,  and  that  the  nature  of  i 
power  is  such  as  not  to  endure  a  riva 
the  writers  of  that  period  there  is  reaso 
elude,  that  Nero,  on  various  occasions,  I 
advantage  of  the  tender  3'ears  of  Rri 
and  offered  vile  indignities  to  his  pc 
the  anecdote  be  founded  in  truth,  tl 
which  delivered  a  descendant  of  the 
line  from  foul  disgrace,  cannot  be  deei 
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■itore  or  cniel.     The  prince,  it  is  true,  died  in 
Oe  hoar  of  hospitality,  vithout  warning,  with- 
ott  time  allowed  to  his  sister  to  take  the  last 
farewell ;  and  his  mortal  enemy  saw  him  in  the 
psD^  of  death.     After  all  his  sufferings,  the 
potKoed  cup   was   mercy.      The    hurry    with 
which  the  faaeral  was  performed,  was  justified 
by  Nero  in  a  proclamation,  stating  the  practice 
of  the  ancient    Romans,   who   ordained   with 
wisdom,  « That  the  hodies  of  such  as  died  in 
the  prime  of  liCe  should,  as  soon  as  possible,  be 
reawted  from  the  public  eye  without  waiting 
for  fttoeral  orations,  and  the  slow  parade  of  pomp 
tad  ceremony.     For  himself,  deprived  as  he  was 
of  the  assistance  of  a  brother,  be  depended  alto- 
gether on  the  affections  of  the  people,  in  full  per- 
nusioa,  that  the  ecdate,  and  all  orders  of  men, 
woqld  exert  their  best  endeavours  to  support  a 
priace,  who  now  remained  the  only  branch  of  a 
twrilf  bom  to  rule  the  empire  of  the  world." 
After  tbis'pablic  declaration,  his  next  care  was, 
by  Un^  donations,  to  secure  in  his  interest  all 
hit  mos^owerfnl  friends. 

XVlm  The  conduct  of  such  as  were  roost 
diitif^uished  by  the  munificence  of  the  emperor, 
^  not  pass  uncensured.  They  were  men  who 
pnfessed  integrity,  and  yet  did  not  blush  to  take 
P>iaees,<  country-seats,  and  en  tensive  lands,  all 
cquUy  willing  to  have  share  of  the  plunder. 
Br  their  apologists  it  was  argued,  that  they 
cnkl  not  avoid  sohmitting  to  the  will  of  a 
prisee,  who  knew  the  horror  of  his  crimes,  and 
^Kd  by  his  liberality  to  soften  the  public  re- 
Mstmeot  Agrippina  continued  implacable. 
I*<ligDition  like  bers  was  not  to  be  appeased  by 
pfoents.  She  cberisbed  Octavia  with  the  ten- 
^mt  regard ;  she  had  frequent  meetings  with 
the  leaders  of  her  party ;  and,  with  more  than 
bet  Datual  avarice,  she  collected  money  in  all 
qovten;  she  courted  the  tribunes  and  centu* 
riooi ;  and  to  the  thin  nobility,  which  then  re- 
A^ined,  she  paid  every  mark  of  respect,  dwelling 
vith  pleasure  on  their  names,  applauding  their 
vutoes,  with  a  view  to  strengthen  her  interest, 
bj  s  coalition  of  the  fint  men  in  Rome.  Nero 
*M  apprised  of  all  that  passed.  By  his  orders 
the  sentinels  who  guarded  her  gates  (as  had 
be^  done  in  the  time  of  Claudius,  and  since  his 
^•Mase)  were  all  withdrawn.  The  German 
MMiers,  who  had  been  added  by  way  of  doing 
l^ooov  to  the  emperor's  mother,  were  likewise 
<litmi&sed  from  her  service.'  Nor  did  the  mat- 
<«r  rest  here.  To  retrench  the  number  of  her 
idlierents  and  visitors,  Nero  resolved  to  hold  a 
•«paxate  court.  He  assigned  to  his  mother  the 
Biosion  formerly  occupied  by  Antonia.  He 
^«ited  her  in  her  new  situation,  but  bis  visits 
were  a  state  farce :  he  went  with  a  train  of 


>  They  took  Ihe  palaces,  villM,  and  estates  of  Britan- 


attendants,  and,  after  a  short  salute,  took  his 
leave  with  cold  civility. 

XIX.  In  the  mass  of  human  affairs  there  is 
nothing  so  vain  and  transitory  as  the  fancied 
pre-eminence  which  depends  on  popular  opinion, 
without  a  solid  foundation  to  support  it.  Of 
this  truth  Agrippina  is  a  melancholy  proof. 
Her  house  was  deserted  ;  no  friend  to  comfort 
her ;  no  courtier  to  flutter  at  her  levee ;  ahd 
none  to<  visit  her,  except  a  few  women  who 
frequented  her  house,  perhaps  with  a  good  inten- 
tion, or,  more  probably,  with  the  little  motives 
of  female  triumph.  In  the  number  was  Junla 
^ilana,  formerly  divorced,  as  has  been  men- 
tioned, from  Caius  Silius,  at  the  instigation  of 
Messalina.  Since  that  time,  she  became  the 
intimate  friend  of  Agrippina ;  by  her  birth  illus- 
trious, distinguished  by  her  beauty,  and  not  less 
so  by  her  lascivious  conduct.  Her  friendship 
for  Agrippina,  soured  afterwards  by  contentions 
between  themselves,  turned  to  bitter  hatred.  A 
treaty  of  marriage  between  Silana  and  Sextius 
Africanus,  a  citizen  of  illustrious  rank,  was 
rendered  abortive  by  the  ill  offices  of  Agrippina'. 
She  told  the  lover,  that  his  mistress,  though  no 
longer  in  the  prime  of  life,  was  of  a  dissolute 
character,  and  still  abandoned  to  her  vicious 
pleasures.  In  this  act  of  hostility  love  had  no 
kind  of  share.  Agrippina  had  not  so  much  as  a 
wish  for  the  person  of  Africanus;  but  Silana 
enjoyed  large  possessions,  and  being  a  widow 
without  children,  her  whole  fortune  might  de- 
volve to  the  husband. 

Silana,  from  that  moment,  was  stung  with 
resentment.  The  season  for  revenge  she  thought 
was  now  arrived,  and,  for  that  purpose,  she  em- 
ployed Iturius  and  Calvisius,  two  of  her  crea- 
tures, to  frame  an  accusation  against  Agrippina^ 
not  on  the  ground  of  the  old  and  threadbare 
story  about  her  grief  for  Britannicus,  and  her 
zeal  for  Octavia ;  but  with  a  deeper  intent,  that 
revenge  might  have  its  full  blow.  The  head  of 
the  accusation  was,  that  Agrippina  had  conspired 
with  Rnbellius  Plautus,  a  descendant  of  Augus- 
tus, by  the  maternal  line  in  the  same  degree  as 
Nero,  to  bring  about  a  revolution,  and,  in  that 
event,  to  marr}'  the  usurper,  and  once  more 
invade  the  commonwealth.  With  this  charge, 
drawn  up  in  form,  Iturius  and  Calvisius  sought 
A  timet  us,  one  of  the  freedmen  of  Domitia,  the 
emperor's  aunt.  A  fitter  person  could  not  be 
chosen ;  he  knew  the  enmity  that  subsisted  be- 
tween his  mistress  and  Agrippina,  and,  for  that 
reason,  listened  eagerly  to  the  information. 
Having  heard  the  particulars,  he  employed  Paris 
the  comedian  (who  had  likewise  received  his 
freedom  from  Domitia,)  and,  by  him,  conveyed 
the  whisper  to  the  emperor,  with  circumstances 
of  aggravation. 

XX.  The  night  was  far  advanced,  and  Nero 
passed  the  time  in  riot  and  gay  carousal,  when 
Paris  entered  the  apartment.     In  the  prince's 
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pwtiei  he  had  alwaji  been  a  pimp  of  pleuore; 
bat  now,  ft  messenger  of  ill  news,  be  appeared 
with  an  air  of  dejection.  He  laid  open  the  par- 
ticnlan  of  the  charge.  Nero  heard  him  with 
dismay  and  terror.  In  the  first  agitations  of  his 
mind,  he  resolved  to  despatch  his  mother,  and 
Plautus,  her  accomplice.  Burrhus  was  no  lon- 
ger to  command  the  pnetorian  bands :  he  was 
tbe  creature  of  Agrippina,  raised  at  first  by  her 
influence,  and  in  his  heart  a  secret  friend  to 
her  and  her  interest.  If  we  may  credit  Fabius 
Rusticus,  a  commission  was  actually  made  out, 
and  sent  to  Cecina  Tuscus ;  |>ut  recalled,  at  the 
request  of  Seneca,  who  interposed  to  save  his 
friend  from  disgrace.  According  to  Cluvius  and 
Pliny,  the  honour  of  Burrhus  was  never  called 
in  question.  To  say  the  truth,  the  authority 
of  Fabius  Rusticus  is  not  free  from  suspi- 
cion. He  flourished  under  the  protection  of 
Seneca,  and  the  gratitude  of  the  writer  embraces 
every  opportunity  to  adorn  the  character  of  his 
patron. 

The  historical  evidence  is  fairly  before  the 
rcider,  agreeably  to  the  design  of  this  work, 
which  professes  to  depend,  at  all  times,  on  the 
testimony  of  authors,  when  they  agree  among 
themselves ;  and,  when  they  differ,  to  state  the 
points  in  dispute,  with  the  reasons  on  each  side. 
Nero  was  distracted  with  doubt  and  fear.  In 
tbe  tumult  of  his  thoughts,  he  determined  to 
despatch  his  mother  without  delay.  Nor  was 
his  fury  to  be  restrained  till  Burrhus  pledged 
himself,  if  the  charge  was  verified,  to  see  execu- 
tion done  upon  her ;  but  to  be  heard  in  answer 
to  the  accusation,  he  said,  was  the  right  of  the 
meanest  person,  much  more  so  of  a  mother.  In 
the  present  case,  no  charge  was  made  in  form ; 
no  prosecutor  appeared ;  the  whole  was  nothing 
but  the  whisper  of  a  busy  talebearer,  who 
brought  intelligence  from  the  house  of  an  enemy  $ 
but  the  time  chosen  for  the  discovery  makes  the 
whole  improbable.  Paris  the  informer  came  in 
the  dead  of  night ;  and  after  many  hours  spent 
in  carousing,  what  can  be  expected,  but  confu- 
sion. Ignorance,  and  fatal  temerity  T 

XXI.  Nero  was  pacified  by  this  reasoning. 
At  the  dawn  of  day,  proper  persons  were  sent 
to  Agrippina,  to  inform  her  of  the  allegations 
against  her,  and  to  hear  her  defeoee.  The 
commission  was  executed  by  Burrhus  in  the 
presence  of  Seneca,  and  a  number  of  freedmen, 
who  were  sent  to  watch  the  whole  proceeding. 
Burrhus  stated  the  charge;  he  named  the  in- 
formers, and,  in  a  tone  of  severity,  enforced 
every  circumstance.  Agrippina  heard  him  un- 
dismayed, and  with  the  pride  and  spirit  of  her 
character,  replied  as  follows;  «That  Silana, 
who  has  never  known  the  labours  of  child-bed, 
should  be  a  stranger  to  the  affections  of  a  mother, 
cannot  be  matter  of  surprise.  A  woman  of 
profligate  manners  may  change  her  adulterers, 
bat  a  Bother  eannot  renounce  her  ehildren.   If 


Iturius  and  Calrisins,  two  bankrupts  io  f] 
well  as  fortune,  have  sold  themselves  to 
woman,  is  it  of  course  that  I  must  be  gull 
crime  which  they  have  fabricated  ?  Anc 
my  son,  at  the  instigation  of  two  such  n 
ants,  commit  a  parricide  ?  Let  Domitia 
her  kindness  to  my  son  i  let  her  vie  with  t 
ness  like  mine,  and  I  will  forgive  ber  ma 
will  even  thank  her  for  iL  But  she  is  in 
with  Atimetui,  wbo  is  known  tu  be  her 
mour:  Paris,  the  stage«-player,  lends  hi 
the  talents  that  figured  in  the  theatre,  be 
will  be  able  to  plan  a  real  tragedy. 

*<  At  the  time  when  my  cares  wen 
to  make  Nero  the  adopted  son  of  Claud 
invest  him  with  proconsular  dignity,  a 
Clare  him  consul  elect :  when  I  was  labou 
open  to  my  son  tbe  road  to  empire,  whe 
Domitia  then  ?  Her  ponds  and  lakes  a 
engrossed  all  her  attention.  S  tand  forth  t? 
Who  can  prove  that  I  tampered  with  it 
guards  \  that  I  seduced  the  provinces  froi 
allegiance,  or  endeavoured  to  corrupt  ^e 
and  freedmen  of  the  emperor.  HadVi 
cus  obtained  the  imperial  dignity,  could 
hoped  to  live  in  safety  ?  And  if  Rv 
Plautus,  or  any  other  person,  had  seiz 
reins  of  government,  can  it  be  supposed  t 
enemies  would  not  have  seized  their  o\ 
nity  to  exhibit  their  charge,  not  for  inter 
words,  thrown  out  in  the  warmth  of  | 
the  effusion  of  a  mother's  jealousy,  but : 
crimes,  and  those  of  so  deep  a  dye,  that 
can  forgive  them,  except  a  ton,  for  whoi 
were  committed  ?'*  Such  was  the  lang' 
^S^PP^*^^  '^^  warmth  and  enerfC 
which  she  delivered  herself,  made  an  im; 
on  all  who  heard  her.  They  endeavo 
soften  aflUction,  and  mitigate  the  violeoc 
feelings.  She  demanded  an  interview  v 
son,  and  the  meeting  was  granted.  In  1 
sence  she  scorned  to  enter  into  a  vindics 
herself.  To  answer  the  charge  might  be 
much  diffidence ;  nor  did  she  dwell  on 
vices  which  she  had  rendered  to  her  sn 
were  to  tax'  him  with  ingratitude.  He 
was  to  punish  her  accusers,  and  rew 
friends.     She  succeeded  in  t>oth. 

XXII.  The  superintendence  of  co 
grain  was  granted  to  P»nius  Rufus.  T 
lie  spectacles,  then  intended  by  the  e 
were  committed  to  the  care  of  Amintiu! 
The  province  of  Blgypt  was  assigned  t 
Balbillus,!  and  that  of  Syria  to  Publiu9  J 
But  the  last  was  the  bubble  of  promi 
never  suffered  to  proceed  to  his  cove 
Silana  was  sent  into  exile.     Calvi!«iu«  a 


1  Sen«ca  calls  BalbiUus  lbs  best  of  men,  and  i 
of  uncommon  erudition.  Virorum  eptunus, 
liUnrum  gmtf  rarimSnm§ ,    SMQuastNai 
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ri«s  i  ihued  the  lamft  fmte.  AUmctus  was  pns- 
isiwd  with  death.  Paris,  the  eomediao,  was  of 
too  much  eotueqaence :  he  had  the  art  of  miii- 
istcriof  to  the  pleasures  of  the  prince ;  his  yices 
land  him.  RubelUus  Plautus  was,  for  the 
prtseat,  paiie4  hjr  in  sUenee. 

XXni.  Soon  after  this  traosaction,  Pallas  and 
Barrhofl  were  charged  with  a  conspiracy  to  rai^e 
Cornelius  Sjlla  to  the  imperial  seat,  in  consider- 
atioo  of  his  iJlostrioos  birth,  and  the  affinity 
ebidi  he  bore  to  Claudius,  being,  by  his  marriage 
vith  Aotonia,  the  son-in-^law  of  that  emperor. 
Ifl  this  business,  a  man  of  the  name  of  Pxtus 
vif  the  prosecutor  $  a  busy  pragmatical  fellow, 
Aotoriotts  Cor  harassing  his  fellow-citizens  with 
confisestioos  to  the  treasury,  and  on  the  present 
Mcaiioa  a  manifest  impostor.  To  find  Pallas 
ioBoecBt  would  not  have  been  unpleasant  to  the 
iahen^  if  the  arrogance  of  the  man  had  not 
{irra  disgust  to  all.  In  the  course  of  the  trial, 
Moe  of  his  freedmcn  being  mentioned  as  accom- 
plices Id  the  plot,  be  thought  proper  to  answer, 
''That  iraoBg  his  domestics  he. never  conde- 
iceoded  to  speak:  he  signified  his  pleasure  by  a 
Md,  or  a  motion  of  his  hand..  If  the  business 
Ktjaired  special  directions,  he  committed  his 
niiid  to  paper,  unwilling  to  mix  in  discourse 
with  people  so  much  beneath  his  notice." 
Barrhos,  though  iorolved  in  the  prosecution, 
took  his  seat  on  the  bench  with  the  judges,  and 
pi^Moaaced  his  opinion.  Pattts  was  condemned 
to  baoishmeot,  and  all  his  papers,  which  he 
pfMerrcd  as  documents  to  be  used  in  the 
Kvi?ii  of  treasury  suits,  were  committed  to  the 
laaes. 

^IV.  Towards  the  close  «f  the  year,  the 
wum  of  having  a  cohort  on  duty,  at  the  exhi- 
bition of  the  public  spectacles,  was  entirely  laid 
uidt.  By  thu  measure  the  people  were  amused 
^th  a  show  of  liberty ;  and  the  soldiers,  being 
<^  removed  from  the  licentiousness  of  the 
^atre,  were  no  longer  in  danger  of  tainting  the 
<{i«eipliae  of  the  army  with  the  vices  of  the  city. 
FfOD  this  experifflent  it  was  to  be  further  seen, 
vbcther  the  populace,  freed  from  the  control  of 
^  Bilitary,  would  be  observant  of  decency  and 
P»d  order.  The  temples  of  Jupiter  and^  Minerva 
^ios  struck  with  lightning,  the  emperor,  by  the 
•dries  of  the  soothsayers,  ordered  a  solemn 
Isttntien  to  purify  the  city. 

XXV.  The  consulship  of  Quintus  Volusius 


2  The  Bomaas  had  thres  ways  of  azterminating  • 
■u  firem  hii  counuy;  oamely,  Esilium,  RtUgatiOy 
Md  OfynrfAlML  The  person  eondemned  to  exile  lost 
«•  rights  of  A  citizan,  and  forfeited  all  kinds  of  pro- 
(xny-  Seme  nee  of  relofation  removed  the  person  to  a 
ccnaia  dinaiice  from  Borne ;  bat,  if  no  fine  was  Impooed, 
*■  look  away  no  other  right.  Ikpprtatian  was  iOTented 
^Aaputas.  It  was  the  Bedrest  kind  of  banlehment 
The  peiwa  ooDdemncd  was  harried  away  in  chains, 
f^^Pped  of  all  property,  and  eoafloed  to  soma  Island  or 


and  Publius  Scipio  [A.  IT.  C.  809.  A.  D.IM.]  was 
remarkable  for  the  tranquillity  that  prevailed  in 
all  parts  of  the  empire,  and  the  corruption  of 
manners  that  disgraced  the  city  of  Rome.    Of 
all  the  worst  enormities  Nero  was  the  author. 
In  the  garb  of  a  slave,  he  roved  through  the 
streets,  visited  the  brothels,  and  rambled  through 
all  by-places,  attended  by  a  band  of  rioters,  who 
seized  the  wares  and  merchandise  exposed  to 
sale,  and  offered  violence  to  all  that  fell  in  their 
wa(y.     In  these  frolics,  Nero  was  so  little  sus- 
pected to  be  a  party,  that  he  was  roughly  bandied 
in  several  frays.     He  received  wounds  on  some 
occasions,  and  his  face  was  disfigured  with  a 
scar.     It  was  not  long,  however,  before  it  tran- 
spired that  the  emperoi*  was  become  a  night 
brawler.     The  mischief  from  that  moment  grew 
more   alarming.     Men  of  rank  were  insulted, 
and  women  of  the  first  condition  suffered  gposs 
indignities.     The  example  of  the  prince  brought 
midnight  riots  into   fashion.     Private  persons 
took  their  opportunity,  with  a  band  of  loose 
companions,  to  annoy  the  public  streets.    Every 
quarter  was  filled  with  tumult  and  disorder,  in* 
somuch  that  Rome,  at  night,  resembled  a  city 
taken  by  storm.   In  one  of  these  wild  adventures, 
Julius  Montanus,  of  senatorian  rank,  but  not 
yet  advanced  to  the  magistracy,  happened  to 
encounter  the  emperor  and  his  party.     Being 
attacked  with  force,  he  made  a  resolute  defence ; 
and  finding,  afterwards,  that  Nero  was  the  per- 
son whom  he  discomfited  in  the  fray,  he  endea- 
voured to  soften  resentment  by  apologies  for  his 
behaviour  \  but  the  excuse  was  considered  as  a 
reflection  on   the  prince,  and  MontanUs   was 
compelled  to  die. 

Nero  persisted  in  this  course  of  debauchery, 
and,  for  the  safety  of  his  person,  took  with  him 
a  party  of  soldiers,  and  a  gang  of  gladiators. 
These  men,  in  slight  and  accidental  skirmishes, 
kept  aloof  from  the  fray ;  but  if  warm  and  active 
spirits  made  a  stout  resistance,  they  became  par- 
ties in  the  quarrel,  and  cut  their  way  sword  In 
hand.  The  theatre,  at  the  same  time,  was  a 
scene  of  uproar  and  violent  contention.  The 
partisans  of  the  players  waged  a  kind  of  civil 
war.  Nero  encouraged  them,  not  only  with 
impunity,  but  with  ample  rewards.  He  was 
often  a  secret  spectator  of  the  tumult;  and,  at 
length,  did  not  blush  to  appear  in  the  face  of  the 
public.  These  disturhances  were  so  frequent, 
that,  from  a  people  divided  into  factions,  there 
was  reason  to  apprehend  some  dreadful  convul- 
sion t  the  only  remedy  left,  was  to  banish  the 
players  out  of  Italy,  and  once  more  make  the 
soldiers  mount  guard  at  the  theatre. 

ICXVI.  About  this  time,  the  enfranchised 
slaves, by  the  insolence  of  their  behaviour  to  the 
patrons  who  had  given  them  their  freedom, 
provoked  a  debate  in  the  senate.  It  was  pro- 
posed to  pass  a  law,  empowering  the  patron  to 
reclaim  his  right  over  such  as  made  an  improper 
use  of  their  liberty.  The  fathers  were  willing  to 
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adopt  the  measure,  but  (he  consuls  did  not  choose 
to  put  the  question  before  daer  notice  was  give  A 
to  the  emperor.  They  reported  the  case,  and 
the  substance  of  the  debate,  requesting  to  know 
whether  the  prince  would,  of  his  own  authority, 
enact  a  law  that  Had  but  few  to  oppose  it.  In 
support  of  the  motion,  it  had  been  ar^ed,  that 
the  freedmen  Were  leagued  in  a  faction  against 
their  patrons,  and  had  the  insolence  to  think 
them  answerable  for  their  conduct  in  the  senate. 
They  went  so  far  as  to  threaten  violence  to  their 
persons;  they  raised  their  hands  against  their 
benefactors,  and,  with  audacious  contumacy, 
presumed  to  hinder  them  from  seeking  redress 
in  due  course  of  law.  The  patron,  it  is  true, 
has  peculiar  privileges:  but  in  what  do  they 
consist  ?  In  the  empty  power  of  banishing  the 
freedman,  who  proves  unworthy  of  the  favour 
bestowed  upon  him,  to  the  distance  of  twenty 
miles  from  Rome  ;  that  is,  to  send  him,  by  way 
of  punishment,  to  the  delightful  plains  of  Cam- 
pania. In  every  other  point  of  view,  the  freed- 
man is  on  a  level  with  the  highest  citizen.  •  He 
enjoys  equal  privileges.  It  were,  therefore,  a 
prudent  measure  to  arm  the  patron  with  coer- 
cive authority,  effectual  for  the  purpose,  and  of 
force  not  to  be  eluded.  The  manumitted  slave 
should  "be  taught  to  prolong  the  enjoyment 
of  his  liberty  by  the  same  behaviour  that 
obtained  it  at  first.  Nor  could  this  be  deemed 
an  oppressive  law ;  since,  as  often  as  the  freed- 
men showed  no  sense  of  duty  or  subordina- 
tion, to  reduce  them  to  their  primitive  servitude 
would  be  the  soundest  policy.  When  grati- 
tude has  no  effect,  coercion  is  the  proper 
remedy." 

XXVII.  In  answer  to  this  reasoning,  it  was 
contended  by  the  opposite  party,  "that,' in  all 
cases  of  partial  mischief,  punishment  should  fall 
on  the  guilty  only.  For  the  delinquency  of  a 
few,  the  rights  of  all  ought  not  to  be  taken  away. 
The  freedmen  were  a  large  and  numerous  body. 
From  them  the  number  of  the  tribes  was  com- 
pleted, the  magistrates  were  supplied  with  infe- 
rior officers,  the  sacextLotal  orders  with  assistants, 
and  the  praetorian  cohorts  with  recruits.  Many 
of  the  Roman  knights,  and  even  the  senators 
had  no  other  origin.  Deduct  the  men  whose 
fathers  were  enfranchised,  and  the  number  of 
freeborn  citizens  will  dwindle  into  nothing. 
When  the  ranks  of  society  were  established  at 
Rome,  it  was  the  wisdom  of  the  old  republic  to 
make  liberty  the  common  right  of  all,  not  the 
prerogative  of  a  few.  The  power  of  conferring 
freedom  was  also  regulated,  and  two  different 
modes  i  were  established^  to  the  end  that  the 


1  The  Romans  had  two  different  modes  of  enfran* 
chisement,  or  of  graaiing  freedom  to  their  slaves.  The 
first  was  performed  by  the  praetor,  who  ordered  the  slave 
to  turn  round,  and  with  a  switch  or  cain  struck  him  on 
the  head  or  back,  informing  him  that  he  was  thereby 
manumitted.   The  second  way  of  granting  freedom  was 


patron,  if  he  saw  reason  for  it,  might  e 
revoke  his  grant,  or  confirm  it  by  addit 
bounty.  The  man  enfranchised  without  p 
ceremonies  before  the  praetor,  was  liable 
claimed  again  by  his  master.  But  it  is  the 
ness  of  the  patron  to  consider  well  the  char 
of  his  slave ;  till  he  knows  the  merit  of  the 
let  him  withhold  his  generosity ;  but  when 
dom  is  fairly  bestowed,  there  ought  to  I 
resumption  of  the  grant."  To  this  last  op 
Nero  acceded.  He  signified  bis  pleasure  1 
senate,  that^  in  all  causes  between  the  p 
and  his  freedman,  they  should  decide  on  th 
ticular  circumstances  of  the  case,  without 
gating  from  the  rights  of  the  body  at  large. 
after  this  regulation,  Paris,  who  had  receiv 
freedom  from  Domitia,  the  emperor's  auni 
removed  from  her  domestic  train,  and  dccla 
be  a  freeborn  citizen.9  The  colour  of  hi 
given  to  this  proceeding;  but  the  judgmer 
known  to  be  dictated  by  the  prince,  an 
infamy,  therefore,  was  all  his  own. 

XX VIII.  There  remained,  notwithsta 
even  at  this  juncture,  an  image  of  ancient  li 
A  proof  of  this  occurred  in  a  contest  thn 
place  between  Vibullius,  the  praetor,  and, 
tius,  tribune  of  the  people.  Certain  p^i 
of  the  players  had  been,  for  their  tumii 
behaviour,  committed  to  jail  by  the  prator 
tribune  interposed  his  authority,  and  t( 
the  prisoners.  This  conduct  was  cond 
by  the  senate,  as  extra-judicial  and  i 
A  decree  passed,  ordaining  that  the  ti 
should  not  presume  to  counteract  the  ju 
tion  pf  the  pr&etor,  or  the  consuls  ;  nor  t 
mon  to  their  own  tribunal  men  who 
in  different  parts  of  Italy,  and  were  am 
to  the  municipal  laws  of  the  colon 
was  further  settled,  on  the  motion  of 


l»y  writing  under  the  master's  hand,  or  by  his  ri 
declaration  in  the  presence  of  a  few  frie nvls.  1 
sjlumn  made  of  manumission  was  that  by  thv  r<> 
Vindictn:  hence  Perseus  the  satirist  says, 
poslquam  meua  a  pratore  reccssi.  The  fitTsJ  >i 
franchised,  obtained  all  the  rights  of  a  Ri'msm 
The  second  f  »rm  of  manumission  conveyed  V'  i 
a  degree  of  liberty,  but  did  not  rank  him  in  ih^^ 
citizens,  nor  allow  him  to  be  in  any  case  a  lo^al 
The  consequence  was,  that  the  patron,  wh'> 
freedom  by  his  own  private  act,  had  lime  i> 
whether  the  slave,  whom  he  released,  was  w^i 
further  favour.  He  might,  if  he  thought  pri«iv 
him  with  all  the  rights  of  a  citizen  by  the  m^r^ 
mode  of  manumission  bcf  >re  the  pra>tor.  St<« 
cius,  Antiqult.  Roman.  Juris,  i.  tit.  4  and  5. 

2  Paris  the  comedian  was  a  slave  belong  ins  if" 
the  emperor's  aunt.  See  the  Genealivicul  Tt 
40.  He  had  paid  a -sum  of  money  for  the  ihcvf, 
erty,  which  her  private  aa  conferred,  and  91  ill  r 
in  her  list  of  freedmen.  Aspirins  above  thit 
pretended  to  be  ingenuous  by  his  birth,  and  ^ 
quence,  entitled  to  all  the  rights  of  a  Romnrt 
and  his  plea,  we  find,  was  admitted.  It  is  s 
Domitia  was  obliged  to  repay  to  the  pantommi 
the  money  which  die  had  received  for  his  fixed 
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Piso,  ooBsal  elect,  that  it  should  not  be  compe- 
>ot  to  the  tribunes  to  sit  ih  judgment  at  theii 
own  houses ;  and  that  the  fines,  imposed  by  their 
authority,  should  not  be  entered  by  Uie, quaestor 
in  the  registers  of  the  treasury,  before  the  end  of 
fuur  months  from  the  day  of  the  sentence,  that, 
in  the  mean  time,  the  party  aggrieved  might 
have  the  benefit  of  an  appeal  to  the  consuls.  The 
jurisdiction  of  the  Gsdiles,  patrician  as  well  as 
plebeian,. was  defined  and  limited;  the  sureties 
which  they  might  demand  were  stated  with  pre- 
cision ;  and  the  penalties  to  be  imposed  by  their 
aathority  were  reduced  to  a  certain  sum.  In 
con^qaence  of  these  regulations,  Helvidius 
Pn«cus,  tribune  of  the  people,  seized  the  oppor- 
tanity  to  proceed  against  Obultronius  Sabinus,  a 
quxitor  of  the  treasury.  He  charged  him  with 
harusiDg  the  poor  with  unreasonable  confisca- 
tions, and  unmercifully  seizing  their  effects  to 
be  sold  by  auction.  To  redress  the  grievance, 
Nero  removed  the  register  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  quaestor,  and  left  that  business  to  the  care  of 
prefects  commissioned  for  the  purpose. 

XXIX.  Iff  this  department  of  the  treasury 
various  changes  bad  been  made,  but  no  settled 
fonn  3  was  established.  In  the  reign  of  Augus- 
tas, the  prefects  of  the  treasury  were  chosen  by 
tbe  senate ;  but  there  being  reason  to  suspect 
that  intrigue  and  prirate  views  had  too  much 
ioAueoce,  those  officers  were  drawn  by  lot  out 
of  the  list  of  the  prsetors.  This  mode  was  soon 
found  to  be  defective.  Chance  decided,  and  too 
often  wandered  to  men  unqualified  for  the  em- 
plojment.  Claudius  restored  the  quaestors,  and, 
to  eoconrage  theoa  to  act  with  vigour,  promised 
to  place  them  above  the  necessity  of  soliciting 
^  ittffrages  of  the  people,  and,  by  his  own 
authority,  to  rais«  them  to  the  higher  magis- 
tncieff.  But  the  qusestorsh^)  being  the  first 
ciril  office  that  men  could  undertake,  maturity 
of  Qoderstanding  was  not  to  be  expected.  Nero, 
for  that  reason,  chose  from  the  praetorian  rank, 
s  let  of  new  commissioners  of  known  experience 
»Bd  tried  ability. 

XXX.  During  the  same  consulship,  Yipsanius 
Lcnas  was  found  guilty  of  rapacity  in  his  gov- 
ernment of  Sardinia.  Cestius  Proculus  was  pro- 
•ecnted  for  extortion  {  but  his  accusers  giving  up 
the  point,  he  was  acquitted.  Clodius  Quirinalis, 
who  had  the  command  of  the  fleet  at  Ravenna, 
^  hy  bis  profligate  manners  and  various  vices 


harassed  the  people  in  that  part  of  Italy,  with  a 
degree  of  insolence  not  to  be  endured  by  the 
most  abject  nation,  was  brought  to  his  trial  on 
a  charge  of  rapine  and  oppression.  To  prevent 
the  final  sentence,  he  despatched  himself  by 
poison.  About  the  same  time  Caninius  Rebilus, 
a  man  distinguished  by  his  knowledge  of  the 
laws,  and  his  ample  riches,  determined  to  de- 
liver himself  from  the  miseries  of  old  age  and 
a  broken  constitution.  He  opened  a  vein,  and 
bled  to  death.  The  event  was  matter  of  sur- 
prise to  all.  The  fortitude,  that  could  volun- 
tarily rush  on  death,  was  not  expected  from  a 
man  softened  by  voluptuous  enjoyments,  and 
infamous  for  his  effeminate  manners.  Lucius 
'Vplusius,  who  died  in  the  same  year,  left  a  very 
different  character.  He  had  lived,  in  splendid 
aflluence,  to  the  age  of  ninety-three,  esteemed 
for  the  honest  arts  by  which  he  acquired  im- 
mense wealth,  under  a  succession  of  despotic 
emperors,  yet  never  exposed  to  danger.  He 
found  the  art  of  being  rich  and  virtuous  with 
impunity. 

XXXI.  Nero,  with  Lucius  Piso  for  his  col- 
league, entered  on  his  second  consulship.  [A. 
U.  C.  810.  A.  D.  67.]  In  this  year  we  look  in 
vain  for  transactions  worthy  of  the  historian's 
pen.  The  vast  foundation  of  a  new  amphithe- 
atre,* built  by  Nero  in  the  Field  of  Mars,  and 
tbe  massy  timbers  employed  in  that  magnificent 
structure,  might  swell  a  volume ;  but  descrip- 
tions  of  that  kind  may  be  left  to  grace  the  pages 
of  a  city  journal.  The  dignity  of  the  Roman 
people  requires  that  these  annals  should  not 
descend  to  a  detail  so  minute  and  uninteresting. 
It  will  be  proper  to  mention  here,  that  Capua 
and  Nuceria,  two  Roman  colonies,  were  aug- 
mented by  a  body  of  veterans  transplanted  to 
those  places.  A  largess  of  two  hundred  small 
sesterces  to  each  man  was  distributed  to  the 
populace,  and,  to  support  the  credit  of  the  state, 
the  sum  of  four  hundred  thousand  great  ses- 
terces was  deposited  in  the  treasury.  The 
twenty-fifth  penny,^  imposed  as  a  tax  on  the 
purchase  of  slaves,  was  remitted,  with  an  ap^ 
pearance  of  moderation,  but,  in  fact,  without 
any  solid  advantage  to  the  public.  The  payment 
of  the  duty  was  only  shifted  to  the  vender,  and 
he,  to  indemnify  himself,  raised  his  price  on  the 
purchaser.  The  emperor  issued  a  proclamation 
forbidding  the  magistrates  and  imperial  procura- 
tors to  exhibit,  in  any  of  the  provinces,  a  show 


3  It  has  been  already  observed,  that  JErarium  was 
11»  ircanry  of  the  pobUc;  FSaau,  thai  of  the  prince, 
nitty  the  elder  aays,  that,  in  the  time  of  the  republic, 
when  the  private  exchequer  of  the  emperor  was  a  thing 
onknowa,  the  money  in  the  irtasury,  A.  U.  C.  663, 
UQOQUed  to  a  prodigious  ram.  It  was  still  greater 
«b«D  JolhiB  Cfleaar,  in  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war,  A. 
U.  C.  705,  made  himself  master  of  all  the  riches  of  the 
tf<ttmonwealth.  From  that  time  the  dissipation  of  the 
•mperoTfli  and  tbe  lapaeUy  of  their  favourites,  effectually 
dnlMd  Um  JBrariwm,  and  Impoverished  the  state. 


4  This  amphitheatre  was  buflt  entirely  with  wood 
Suetonius  says  it  was  completed  whhin  the  year;  and 
that  Nero,  in  the  public  spectacles  which  he  exhibited, 
gave  orders  that  none  of  the  combatants  should  tw  slain, 
not  even  the  criminals  employed  upon  that  occasion. 
Suet,  in  Neron.  s.  12.   See  Pliny,  lib.  xvi.  s.  40. 

5  A  tax  on  all  conunodilies  exposed  to  sale  was  im- 
posed by  Augustus,  'n  the  consulship  of  Metrlltia  and 
Nerva,  A.  U.  C.  756.  t>io  sajs  it  was  at  first  the  fifiieth 
penny,  but  we  find  that  in  time  the  sum  was  doubled. 
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of  gladiaton,  wild  beasts,  or  any  other  public 
spectacle.  The  practice  (^  amusing  the  people 
with  grand  exhibitions  had  been  as  aore  a 
grievance  as  even  the  grasping  hand  of  ava- 
rice. The  governors  plundered  the  people,  and 
by  displays  of  magnificence  hoped  to  disguise, 
or,  in  some  degree,  to  make  atonement  for  their 
crimes. 

XXXII.  A  decree  passed  the  senate  to  protect, 
by  additional  terrors  of  law,  the  life  of  the  patron 
from  the  malice  of  his  slaves.  With  this  view, 
it  was  enacted,  that,  in  the  case  of  a  master 
slain  by  his  domestics,  execution  should  be  done, 
not  only  on  such  as  remained  in  a  state  of  actual 
servitude,  but  likewise  on  all,  who,  by  the  will 
of  the  deceased,  obtained  their  freedom,  but  con- 
tinued to  live  under  his  rOof  at  the  time  when 
the  murder  was  committed.  Lucius  Varius,  who 
had  been  degraded  for  rapacious  avarice,  was 
restored  to  his  consular  rank,  and  his  seat  in 
the  senate.  Pomponia  Gnecina,  a  wohian  of 
illustrious  birth,  and  the  wife  of  Plautius,i 
who  on  his  return  from  Britain,  entered  the  city 
with  the  pomp  of  an  ovation,  was  accused  of 
embracing  the  rites  of  a  foreign  superstition.a 
The  matter  was  referred  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
her  husband.  Plautius,  in  conformity  to  an- 
cient usage,  called  together  a  number  of  her 
relations,  and  in  her  presence,  sat  in  judgment 
on  the  conduct  of  his  wife.  Ho  pronounced  her 
innocent.  She  lived  to  a  great  age,  in  one  con- 
tinued train  of  affliction.  From  the  time  when 
Julia,  the  daughter  of  Drusus,  was  brought  to  a 
tragical  end  by  the  wicked  arts  of  Messalina,s 
she  never  laid  aside  her  mourning  weeds,  but 
pined  in  grief  during  a  space  of  forty  years, 
inconsolable  for  the  loss  of  her  friend.  During 
the  reign  of  Claudius  nothing  could  alleviate  her 
sorrow,  nor  was  her  perseverance  imputed  to 
her  as  a  crime;  in  the  end,  it  was  the  glory  of 
her  character. 

XXXIII.  This  year  produced  a  number  of 
criminal  accusations.  Publius  Celer  was  prose- 
cuted by  the  province  of  Asia.  The  weight  of 
evidence  pressed  so  hard,  that  Nero,  unable  to 
acquit  him,  drew  the  cause  into  a  tedious  length. 
During  thit  state  of  suspense,  the  criminal  died 
of  old  age.  Celer,  the  reader  will  remember,  was 
an  instrument  in  the  murder  of  Silanus,4  the 
proconsul.     The  magnitude  of  his  guilt  on  that 


1  This  was  Aulus  Plautius,  who  in  the  reign  of  Claa 
dius,  made  the  first  descent  on  Britain.    See  the  Life  of 
Agricola. 

2  Lipsius  and  other  commentators  are  of  opinion,  that 
what  is  here  called  a  foreign  superstition,  was  the 
Christian  religion. 

3  SuetoniuB  tells  us,  that  Claudius  put  to  death  the 
two  Julias,  the  daughters  of  Drusus  and  Oermanicus, 
without  any  proof  of  guilt,  and  without  so  much  as 
heariug  them  in  their  defence,  A  U.  C.  796.  SueL  in 
Claud,  s.  29. 

4  S«ithisbook,s.l. 


occasion  so  far  surpassed  the  rest  of  his  flag 
deeds,  that  nothing  else  was  deemed  wort 
notice.     The  enormia  of  one  atrocious 
screened  him  from  punishment. 

The  Cilicians  demanded  justice  againsK 
tianus  Capito,  a  man  of  an  abandoned  chaj 
who  at  Rome  had  set  the  laws  at  defianc 
thought,  that,  with  equal  impunity,  he 
commit  the  same  excesses  in  the  gover 
of  his  province.  The  prosecution  was  ( 
on  with  such  unremitting  vigour,  that  he 
doned  his  defence.  He  was  condemned  tc 
restitution.  A  suit  of  the  same  natur 
commenced  against  Eprius  Marcellus  \ 
people  of  Lycia,  but  with  different  succei 
powerful  faction  combined  to  support  bin 
consequence  was,  that  some  of  the  pros< 
were  banished  for  a  conspiracy  against  ai 
cent  man. 

XXXIV.  Nero  entered  on  his  third 
ship,  [A.  U.  C.  811.  A.  D.  68.]  having 
colleague  Valerius  Messala,  the  great-gi 
of  Corvinus   Messala,s   the    celebrated 
who,  in  the  memory  of  a  few  survivi 
men,  had  been  associated  in  the  consulsh 
Augustus,  the  great-grandfather  of  Nen 
ther,  Agrippina.     The   prince   granted 
colleague  an  annusLl'  pension  of  fifteen  I: 
thousand  sesterces,  and  with  that  incoir 
sala,  who  had  fallen  into  blameless  \ 
was  able  to  support  the  dignity  of  his  n 
character.     Yearly  stipends  were  also 
to   Aurelius   Cotta,   and    Haterins    Ani 
though  they  were  both,  by  dissipation, 
thors  of  their  own  distress. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  year,  the  i 
tween  the  Romans  and  the  Parthians, 
slow  in  its  operations,  grew  warm  and  ai 
both  sides.  The  possession  of  Armenia 
point  still  in  dispute.  Vologeses  saw  ^ 
dignation  the  crown,  which  he  had  se< 
his  brother  Tiridates,  withheld  by  force 
let  him  receive  it  as  the  gift  of  a  foreigi 
was  a  degree  of  humiliation  to  which  1 
could  not  submit.  On  the  other  hand 
cover  the  conquests  formerly  made  by  J 
and  Pompey  was  in  Corbulo's  judgment 
of  the  Roman  name.  The  Armenians  1 
between  the  powers  at  war,  and  in  tl; 
invited  each.  Their  natural  bias  inclin 
to  the  Parthians.  ICeighlbours  by  situati 
genial  in  their  manners,  and  by  freqnei 
marriages  closely  allied,  they  were  w 
favour  the  enemies  of  Rome,  and  even 
to  submit  to  a  Parthian  master.  Inured 
to  a  taste  of  servitude,  they  neither  un4 
nor  wished  for,  civil  liberty. 


6  Corvinus  Messala  was  joint  consul  with 
A.  U.  C.  723.   For  mors  of  him,  jee  the  dial 
cerning  Oratory. 
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XXXV.  Corbvlo  bad  to  ttraggl*  ^^  the 
ilpthfttl  dif position  of  hif  araiyi  a  miichief 
mon  tmbArnsfling  than  the  wilj  arts  of  the 
toenj.    The  legions  from  Syria  joined  his  camp, 
bat  so  eoervated  bjr  the  languor  of  peace,  that 
tkj  eoald  scarce  snpport  the  labours  of  a  cam- 
psiga.    It  is  certain,  that  there  were  amongst 
ihcsi  fetrrans  who  had  seen  no  senrioe  %  who 
bad  aerer  been  on  duty  at  a  midnight  post ; 
who  acfcr  moantcd  guard,  and  were  such  total 
itnagers  to  a  fosse  and  a  palisade,  that  they 
{usd  St  both  as  at  a  novelty.   They  had  served 
lbs  teim  prescribed  in  garrison*towns,  without 
helmets,  and  without  breast-plates,  spruce  and 
tritt  IB  their  attire,  by  profession  soldiers,  yet 
tbiaking  of  nothing  but  the  means  of  enriching 
tbefflselfes.    Haring  dismissed  all  such  as  were 
by  age  and  infirmity  rendered  unfit  for  the  ser- 
vice, Corbolo  ordered  new  levies  to  be  made  in 
Gilatia  and  Cappadocia.     To  these  he  added  a 
IcgioB  from  Germany,  with  some  troops  of  horse, 
sad  s  detachment  of  infantry  from  the  cohM'ts. 
Tbvs  rs&nlbrced,  his  army  kept  the  field,  though 
tte  frost  was  so  intense,  that,  without  digging 
tbFOQgh  the  ice,  it  was  impossible  to  pitch  their 
tnts.    By  the  inclemency  of  the  season  many 
loft  the  use  of  their  limbs,  and  it  often  happen- 
ed tbat  the  sentinel  died  on  his  post.     The  case 
<f  oae  soldier  deserves  to  be  mentioned.     He 
VIS  employed  In  carrying  a  load  of  wood  t  his 
bsadf,  nipt  by  the  frost,  and  cleaving  to  the 
i>|got,  dropt  from  his  arms,  and  fell  to  the 
gmnd. 

Tbe  general,  during  the  severity  of  the  we»- 
tber,  gave  an  example  of  strennous  exertion ; 
be  «u  busy  in  every  quarter,  thinly  clad,  his 
betd  oncoveredy  in  the  ranks,  at  the  works, 
conaendlag  the  brave,  relieving  the  weak,  and 
bjr  bis  own  active  vigour  exciting  the  emulation 
of  tbe  Bien.  Bat  the  rigour  oi  the  season,  and 
tbe  bardship  of  the  service,  were  more  than 
<be  loldSen  could  endure.  The  army  sulTered 
bj  dteeition.  This  required  an  immediate 
Rsiedy.  The  practice  of  lenity  towards  tbe 
^nt  or  second  offence,  which  often  prevailed  in 
otbtr  amies,  would  have  been  attended  with 
daagsiotts  consequences.  He  who  quitted  his 
osbert  suffered  death  as  soon  as  taken  ;  and 
tbis  severity  pvoved  more  salutary  than  weak 
csnpassion.  The  number  of  deserters,  from  that 
tiae,  fell  short  of  what  happens  in  other  camps, 
vbere  too  much  indulgence  is  the  practice. 

XXXVI.  Having  resolved  to  wait  the  return 
sf  iprtng,  Cofbnlo  kept  his  men  within  their 
iBtrenchments  during  the  rest  of  the  winter. 
IV  aaxiliary  cohorts  were  stationed  at  proper 
posts,  under  the  command  of  Pactius  Orphitus, 
vbo  had  served  as  principal  centurion.  The 
Ofdcrs  given  to  this  ofllcer  were,  that  the  advanc- 
ed posts  shoold  by  no  means  hazard  an  engage- 
Best  Orphittts  sent  to  inform  the  general,  that 
tbs  Baibarfaos   apread  thenselvea  round   the| 


country  with  so  little  caution,  that  advantage 
might  be  taken  of  their  imprudence.  Corbulo 
renewed  his  orders,  that  the  troops  should  keep 
within  the  lines,  and  wait  for  a  reinforcement. 
Orphitus  paid  no  regard  to  the  command  of  hia 
superior  officer.  A  few  troops  of  horse,  from 
the  adjacent  castles,  came  up  to  join  him,  and, 
through  inexperience,  demanded  to  be  led  against 
the  enemy.  Orphitus  risked  a  battle,  and  was 
totally  routed.  The  forces  posted  near  at  hand, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  march  to  the  assistance  of 
the  broken  ranks,  fled  in  confusion  to  their  in- 
trenehments.  Corbulo  no  sooner  received  Intel* 
ligence  of  his  defeat,  than  he  resolved  to  pass  the 
severest  censure  on  the  disobedience  of  his  officer. 
He  ordered  him,  his  subalterns,  and  his  men,  to 
march  out  of  the  intrenchments,*  and  there 
left  them  in  disgrace,  till,  at  the  intercession  of 
the  whole  army,  he  gave  them  leave  to  return 
within  the  lines. 

XXXVII.  Meanwhile  Tiridates,  at  the  head 
of  his  vassals  and  followers,  with  a  strong  rein- 
forcement sent  by  his  brother  Vologeses,  invaded 
Armenia,  not,  as  before,  by  sudden  incursions, 
but  with  open  hostility.  Wherever  the  •people 
were  in  the  interests  of  Rome,  he  laid  waste 
their  lands ;  if  an  armed  force  advanced  against 
him,  he  shifted  his  quarters,  and,  by  the  velocity 
of  bis  flight,  eluded  the  attack.  He  moved  with 
rapidity  from  place  to  pl^e,  and,  by  the  terror 
of  a  wild  and  desultory  war,  more  than  by  tbe 
success  of  his  arms,  kept  the  country  in  a  constant 
alarm.  Corbulo  endeavoured,  but  without  effect, 
to  bring  him  to  an  engagement  He  determined, 
therefore,  to  adopt  the  plan  of  the  enemy,  and, 
for  that  purpose,  spread  his  forces  round  the 
country,  under  the  conduct  of  his  lieutenants 
and  other  subordinate  officers.  At  the  same 
time  be  caused  a  diversion  to  be  made  by  Anti- 
ochus,  king  of  Syria,  in  tbe  provinces  of  Arme- 
nia, that  lay  contiguous  to  bis  dominions.  Phar- 
asmanes,  king  of  Iberia,  was  willing,  in  this 
juncture,  to  co-operate  with  the  Roman  arms. 
He  had  put  his  son  Rhadamistus  to  death  for  im- 
puted treason,  and,  to  make  tern)s  with  Rome, 
while,  in  fact,  he  gratified  his  rooted  aversion 
to  the  Armenians,  he  pretended  to  enter  into  the 
war,  with  the  zeal  and  ardour  of  a  friend  to  the 
cause.  The  Islchians  t  also  declared  for  Corbulo. 
That  people  were  now,  for  the  first  time,  the 
allies  of  Rome.  They  made  incuxsions  into  the 
wild  and  desert  tracts  of  Armenia,  and  by  a 


6  Thii  mode  of  puniihineDt  was  establlihed  by  ancient 
aeafe.  Llvy  relatea,  that  the  cohorts,  wbicb  bad  loet 
their  colours,  were  obliged  lo  renaaln  on  the  ootsida  of 
the  camp,  without  their  tents,  and  were  firand  lo  that 
condhion  by  Valerius  Mailoras  tbe  diciaior.  CsAarlea, 
qiut  ngna  amUerantt  extra  vailum  9m»  {gtdoHU  dtatU 
tutaa  invenit  dictator  Valtritu  Masimma,  Llvy,  litk  z. 
s.  4. 

7  See  the  Oeographical  Table. 
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desultory  nmbliDg  war  diitraeted  the  operations 
of  the  enemy. 

Tiridates  finding  himself  counteracted  on  every 
lide,  sent  ambassadors  to  expostulate,  as  well  in 
the  name  of  the  Parthians,  as  for  himself.  "  After 
hostages  so  lately  delivered,  and  a  renewal  of 
friendship,  that  promised  mutual  advantages, 
why  was  his  expulsion  from  the  kingdom  of 
Armenia  the  fixed,  the  avowed  intention  of  the 
Roman  army  ?  If  Vologeses  was  not  as  yet  in, 
motion  with  the  whole  strength  of  his  kingdom, 
it  was  because  he  wished  to  prevail  by  the  justice 
of  his  cause,  and  not  by  force  of  arms.  If  the 
•word  must  be  drawn,  the  event  would  show 
that  the  Arsacides  had  not  forgot  that  warlike 
spirit  which,  on  former  occasions,  bad  been  fatal 
to  the  Roman  name."  Corbulo  heard  this  mag- 
nificent language";  but,  being  informed,  by  sure 
intelligence,  that  the  revolt  of  the  Hyrcanians  i 
found  employment  for  Vologeses,  he  returned 
for  answer,  that  the  wisest  measure  Tiridates 
could  pursue,  would  be  to  address  himself  in  a 
suppliant  style  to  the  emperor  of  Rome.  The 
kingdom  of  Armenia,  settled  on  a  solid  basis, 
might  be  his  without  the  etfusion  of  blood,  and 
the  havoc  of  a  destructive  war,  if  to  distant  and 
chimerical  hopes  he  preferred  moderate  measures 
and  present  security. 

XXXVIII.  From  this  time  the  business  fell 
into  a  train  of  negotiation.  Frequent  despatches 
passed  between  both  armies ;  but  no  progress 
being  made  towards  a  conclusive  treaty,  it  was 
at  length  agreed  that,  at  a  fixed  time  and  place, 
the  two  chiefs  should  come  to  an  interview. 
Tiridates  gave  notice  that  he  should  bring  with 
him  a  guard  of  a  thousand  horse  ;  the  number 
which  Corbulo  might  choose  for  his  own  person, 
he  did  not  take  upon  him  to  prescribe  ;  all  he 
desired  was,  that  they  should  come  with  a  pacific 
disposition,  and  advance  to  the  congress  without 
their  breastplates  and  their  helmets.  This  stroke 
of  eastern  perfidy  was  not  so  fine,  but  even  the 
dullest  capacity,  not  to  mention  an  experienced 
general,  might  perceive  the  latent  fraud.  The 
number  limited  on  one  side,  and  to  the  opposite 
party  left  indefinite,  carried  with  it  a  specious 
appearance ;  but  the  lurking  treachery  was  too 
apparent  The  Parthian  cavalry  excelled  in  the 
dexterity  of  managing  the  bow  and  arrow  ;  and, 
without  defensive  armour,  what  would  be  the 
use  of  superior  numbers  ?  Aware  of  the  design, 
but  choosing  to  disguise  his  sentiments,  Corbulo 
calmly  answered,  that  the  business  being  of  a 
public  nature,  the  discussion  of  it  ought  to  be  in 
the  presence  of  both  armies.  For  the  conven- 
tion he  appointed  a  place  inclosed  on  one  side  by 
a  soft  acclivity  of  gently  rising  hills,  where  the 
infantry  might  be  posted  to  advantage,  with  a 
▼ale  beneath,  stretching  to  an  extent  that  gave 
ample  space  for  the  cavalry.     On  the  stated  day 


1  For  the  Hyrcanians,  see  the  Geographical  Table. 


Corbulo  advanced  to  the  meeting,  with  his  f 
in  regular  order.  In  the  wings  were  stati 
the  allies  and  the  auxiliaries  sent  bj  the 
in  friendship  with  Rome.  The  sixth  I 
formed  the  centre,  strengthened  by  a  reini 
ment  of  three  thousand  men  from  the  third  h 
drafted  in  the  night  from  the  neighbouring  ( 
Being  embodied  under  one  eagle,  they  pres 
the  appearance  of  a  single  legion. ,  Towan 
close  of  day,  Tiridates  occupied  a  distant  gi 
visible  indeed,  but  never  within  hearing, 
being  able  to  obtain  a  conference,  the  ^ 
general  ordered  his  men  to  file  off  to 
respective  quarters. 

XXXIX.  Tiridates  left  the  field  with  pi 
tation,  alarmed  at  the  various  movements 
Roman  army,  and  fearing  the  danger  of  a: 
buscade,  or,  perhaps,  intending  to  cut  o 
supplies  of  provisions  then  on  the  way  frc 
city  of  Trebizonde  9  and  the  Pontic  sea. 
the  supplies  were  conveyed  over  the  moui 
where  a  chain  of  posts  was  formed,  to  secv: 
passes.  A  slow  and  lingering  war  was  i 
be  apprehended  .*  to  bring  it  to  a  speedy 
and  compel  the  Armenians  to  act  on  the 
Aive,  Corbulo  resoh'ed  to  level  their  cas 
the  ground.  The  strongest  fort  in  that  ( 
was  known  by  the  name  of  Volandc^ 
demolition  of  that  place  he  reserved  for  h 
and  against  the  towns  of  inferior  note  1 
Cornelius  Flaccus,  a  lieutenant  genen 
Insteius  Capito,  prsefect  of  the  camp,  j 
reconnoitred  the  works,  and  prepared  : 
assault,  he  harangued  his  men  in  effect  as  f 
"  You  have  now  to  do  with  a  dastai-dly  an 
tive  enemy  ;  a  vagabond  race,  always  ro 
predatory  bands,  betraying  at  once  their 
like  spirit  and  their  perfidy;  impatient  oi 
and  cowards  in  war.  The  time  is  arrived 
the  whole  nation  may  be  exterminated : 
brave  exploit  you  may  gain  both  fame  an 
to  reward  your  valour."  Having  thus  ii 
the  spirit  of  his  men,  he  arranged  them 
divisions :  one  close  embodied  under  their 
forming  a  military  shell,  to  sap  the  fou 
of  the  ramparts  ;  a  second  party  advnnc 
ladders  to  scale  the  walls ;  a  third  wit 
warlike  engines  threw  into  the  place  a 
of  darts'  and  missive  fire  ;  while  the 
and  archers,  posted  at  a  convenient  d 
discharged  a  volley  of  metal  and  huge 
stones. 

To  keep  the  enemy  employed  In  every  i 
the  attack  was  made  on  all  sides  at  on 
less  than  four  hours  the  Barbarians  wer< 
from  their  stations  ;  the  ramparts  wer^ 
fenceless,  the  gates  were  forced,  and  tbi 
taken  by  scalade.  A  dreadful  slaughter  fc 


2  For  Trebizonde,  See  the  Oeofraphical  Tab 

3  LIpsius  says,  this  castle  la  mentioned  by 
ancient  author. 
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AH  wbo  were  capable  of  earryini^  arms  were 
pBt  to  the  tword.  On  the  part  of  the  Romans 
oaljone  man  was  killed  ;  thenumbtr  of  wounded 
vu  iDconsiderable.  The  women  and  diildren 
wer»  sold  to  slavery :  the  rest  was  left  to  be 
ploadered  by  the  soldiers.  The  operations  of 
FlaccQs  and  Capito  were  attended  with  equal 
nceets.  In  one  day  three  castles  were  taken  by 
itoraL  A  general  panic  overspread  the  country. 
From  motives  of  fear  or  treachery  the  inhabit- 
SBtt  sorrendered  at  discretion.  Encouraged  by 
these  prosperous  events,  Corbulo  was  now  re- 
folTcd  to  lay  siege  in  form  to  Artazata,^  the  cap- 
itil  of  the  kingdom.  He  did  not,  however,  think 
it  tdvisable  to  march  the  nearest  way.  The 
river  Aiaxess  washes  the  walls  of  the  city :  the 
legions  would  have  found  it  necessary  to  con- 
ftivct  the  necessMy  bridges  in  sight  of  the  enemy, 
txpoied  to  their  darts  and  missive  weapons. 
The^  took  a  wider  circuit,  and  forded  over  where 
ttie  euneot  was  broad  and  shallow. 

XL.  Tlridates  was  thrown  into  the  utmost 
Stress.  Shame  and  fear  took  possession  of  him 
bf  tvns.  If  he  suffered  a  blockade  to  be  formed, 
his  weak  condition  would  be  too  apparent ;  if  he 
sttempted  to  raise  the  siege,  his  caralry  might  be 
mfrotrnded  in  the  narrow  defiles.  He  resolved 
to  ihow  himself  towards  the  close  of  the  day  in 
«rder  of  battle,  and  next  morning,  either  to  at- 
txk  the  Romans,  or,  by  a  sudden  retreat,  to  draw 
tWn  into  an  ambuscade.  With  this  intent  he 
Bsdea  sudden  movement,  and  surrounded  the 
hp^as.  The  attempt  gave  no  alarm  to  Corbulo ; 
pivpued  for  all  events,  he  bad  marshalled  his 
■tt  either  for  action  or  a  march.  The  third  le- 
fin  took  poet  in  the  right  wing ;  the  sixth  ad- 
duced 00  the  left ;  and  a  select  detachment  from 
tke  tenth  formed  the  centre.  The  baggage  was 
Mcnre  between  the  ranks :  a  body  of  a  thousand 
^Mic  brought  up  the  rear,  with  orders  to  face 
^  CDcny  whenever  an  attack  was  made,  but 
■ever  to  pursue  them.  The  foot  archers,  and 
the  rest  of  the  eavalry,  were  distributed  in  the 
vingi.  The  left  extended  their  ranks  towards 
the  foot  of  the  hills,  in  order,  if  the  Barbarians 
traced  on  that  side,  to  hem  them  in  between 
the  firoDt  lines  and  the  centre  of  the  army.  Tiri- 
dates  contented  himself  with  vain  parade,  shift- 
^  his  ground  with  celerity,  yet  never  within 
the  throw  of  a  dart,  advancing,  retreating,  and 
^T  every  stratagem,  trying  to  make  the  Romans 
open  their  ranks,  and  leave  themselves  liable  to 
be  attacked  in  scattered  parties.  His  efforts  were 
without  effect:  one  officer,  who  commanded  a 
troop  of  hone,  advanced  from  his  post,  and  fell 
nder  a  volley  of  darts.  His  temerity  restrained 
the  rest  of  the  aimy.  Towards  the  close  of  day, 
Tiridatcs,  seeing  his  wiles  defeated,  withdrew 
vith  all  hU  forces. 


4  SMtha  QMgnphlcal  Table. 

>  F«fto  Afa]Dse»  ate  the  Geographical  Table. 


XLI.  Corbulo  encamped  on  the  spot.  Having 
reason  to  imagine  that  Tiridates  would  throw 
himself  into  the  city  of  Artaxata,  he  debated 
whether  it  would  not  be  best,  without  loss  of 
time,  to  push  forward  by  rapid  marches,  and  lay 
siege  to  the  place.  While  he  remained  in  sus- 
pense, intelligence  was  brought  by  the  scouts  that 
(he  prince  set  off  at  full  speed  towards  some  dis- 
tant region,  but  whether  to  Media  or  Albania, 
was  uncertain.  He  resolved,  therefore,  to  wait 
the  return  of  day,  and  in  the  mean  time  des- 
patched the  light-armed  cohorts,  with  orders  to 
invest  the  city,  and  begin  their  attack  at  a  proper 
distance.  The  inhabitants  threw  open  their 
gates,  and  surrendered  at  discretion.  Their  lives 
were  saved,  but  the  town  was  reduced  to  ashes. 
No  other  measure  could  be  adopted ;  the  walls 
were  of  wide  extent,  and  a  sufficient  garrison 
could  not  be  spared,  at  a  time  when  it  was  neces- 
sary to  prosecute  the  war  with  vigour ;  and  if  the 
city  were  left  unhurt,  the  advantage,  as  well  as 
glory  of  the  conquest,  would  be  lost.  To  these 
reasons  were  added  an  extraordinary  appearance 
in  the  heavens.  It  happened  that  the  sunbeams 
played  with  brilliant  lustre  on  the  adjacent  coun- 
try, making  the  whole  circumference  a  Scene  of 
splendour,  while  the  precinct  of  the  town  was 
covered  with  the  darkest  gloom,  at  intervals  ren- 
dered still  more  awful  by  flashes  of  lightning, 
that  served  to  show  the  impending  horror.  This 
phaenomenon  was  believed  to  be  the  wrath 
of  the  gods,  denouncing  the  destruction  of  the 
city. 

For  these  transactions  Nero  was  saluted  Im- 
rxHATOR.  The  senate  decreed  a  solemn  thanks- 
giving. Statues  and  triumphal  arches  were 
erected,  and  the  prince  was  declared  perpetual 
consul.  The  day  on  which  the  victory  was  gain- 
ed, and  also  that  on  which  the  news  arrived  at 
Rome,  and  the  report  was  made  to  the  senate, 
were  by  a  decree  to  be  observed  as  annual  festi- 
vals. Many  other  votes  were  passed  with  the 
same  spirit  of  adulation,  all  in  their  tendency  so 
excessive,  thatCaius  Cassius,  who  had  concurred 
with  every  motion,  observed  at  last,  that  if,  for 
the  benignity  of  the  gods  to  the  Roman  people, 
due  thanks  were  to  be  voted,  acts  of  religion 
would  engross  the  whole  year;  and  therefore, 
care  should  be  taken  to  fix  the  days  of  devotion 
at  proper  intervals,  that  they  might  not  encroach 
too  much  on  the  business  of  civil  life. 

XLII.  About  this  time  a  man  who  had  suffer- 
ed various  revolutions  of  fortune,  and  by  his 
Tices  had  brought  on  himself  the  public  detesta^ 
tion,  was  cited  to  answer  a  charge  exhibited 
against  him  before  the  senate.  He  was  con- 
demned, but  not  without  fixing  a  stain  pn 
the  character  of  Seneca.  Suillius*  was  the 
person :  in  the  reign  of  Claudius  he  had  been 


6  For  this  man,  Suilliua,  set  Annals,  Iv.  s.  31.  Annalfj 
xLs.  1. 
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the  scourge  and  terror  of  his  fcUow-citizens ;  a 
venal  omtor,  and  an  informer  by  profession.  In 
the  late  change  of  government  he  bad  been  much 
reduced,  but  not  low  enough  to  gratify  the  resent- 
ment of  his  enemies^  •  His  spirit  was  still  uncon- 
quercd.  Rather  than  descend  to  humble  suppli- 
cations, he  preferred  the  character  of  a  convicted 
malefactor.  To  come  at  this  man,  a  late  decree 
of  the  senate,  reviving  the  pains  and  penalties 
of  the  Cincian  law  i  against  such  advocates  as 
received  a  price  for  their  eloquence,  was  thought 
to  have  been  framed  by  the  advice  of  Seneca. 
Suillius  exclaimed  against  the  proceeding.  At 
his  time  of  life  he  had  little  to  fear.  To  the 
natural  ferocity  of  his  temper  he  now  added  a 
contempt  of  danger. 

He  poured  out  a  torrent  of  invective,  and  in 
particular  railed  with  acrimony  against  Seneca. 
"/The  philosopher,"  he  said,  "  was  an  enemy  to 
the  friends  of  Claudius.  He  had  been  banished 
by  that  emperor,  and  the  disgrace  was  not  in- 
flicted without  just  reason.  He  is  now .  grown 
old  in  the  pursuit  of  frivolous  literature,  a  vain 
retailer  of  rhetoric  to  raw  and  inexperienced 
boys.  He  beholds,  with  an  eye  of  envy  all,  who, 
in  the  defence  of  their  fellow-citizens,  exert  a 
pure,  a  sound,  a  manly  eloquence.  That  Suil- 
lius lived  with  reputation  in  the  service  of  Ger- 
manicus,  is  a  fact  well  known.  He  was  quaestor 
under  that  prince,  while  Seneea  corrupted  the 
morals  of  bis  daughter,  and  dishonoured  the  fam- 
ily. If  it  be  a  crime  to  receive  from  a  client  the 
reward  of  honest  industry,  what  shall  be  said  of 
him  who  steals  into  the  chamber  of  a  princess  to 
debauch  her  virtue  ?s  By  what  system  of  ethics, 
and  by  what  rules  of  philosophy,  has  this  pro- 
fessor warped  into  the  favour  of  the  emperor, 
and,  in  less  than  four  yeors,  amassed  three  hun- 
dred million  of  sesterces  ?  Through  the  city  of 
Rome  his  snares  are  spread ;  last  wills  and  testi- 
monies are  his  quarry  j  and  the  rich,  who  have 
Bo  children,  are  his  prey.  By  exorbitant  usury  * 
he  has  overwhelmed  all  Italy;  the  provinces 
•re  exhausted,  and  he  is  still  insatiate.  The 
wealth  of  Suillius  cannot  be  counted  great ;  but 
it  is  the  fruit  of  honest  industry'.  He  is  now 
determined  to  bid  defiance  to  bis  enemies,  and 
hazard  all  consequences,  rather  than  derogate 


1  For  the  CInclan  law  against  the  venality  of  orators, 
■ee  Annals,  xl.  s.  5  and  7. 

9  Thia  was  Julia,  the  daughter  of  Ctennankua  Seneea 
was  accused  of  an  intrigue  with  her,  and  banished  by 
rriaudius  to  the  isle  of  Corsica,  A.  U.  C.  71M.  He 
v^as  recalled  by  the  influence  of  A^ippioa,  Annals,  zii. 
s.  a 

S  The  charge  of  usury,  with  which  the  memory  of 
Seneca  Is  loaded,  rests  chiefly  on  the  authority  of  DIo. 
By  that  historian  we  are  told  that  the  philosopher  had 
placed  Immense  sums  at  Interest  in  Britain,  and,  by  his 
vexatious  and  unrelenting  demands  of  pajrment,  was 
the  cause  of  Insurrections  among  the  Britons.  DIo's  ve* 
raelty  has  been  questioned,  but  the  paasage  in  Tacitus 
gives  some  colour  to  the  chaiiiBe. 


from  his  rank  and  the  glory  of  his  life,  by  ] 
yielding  to  a  new  man  ;  an  upstart  in  the 
a  sudden  child  of  fortune." 

XLIII.  By, a  set  of  oflScious  Ulebearen 
love  to  carry  intelligence,  and  inflame  i 
the  addition  of  their  own  malevolence, 
bitter  invectives  were  conveyed  to  Seneca 
enemies  of  Suillius  were  set  to  work 
charged  him  with  tapine  and  peculation 
his  government  in  Asia.  To  substantiate 
allegations,  twelve  months  were  allowed 
prosecutors  t  but  that  put  off  their  vengea 
a  disUnt  day.  To  shorten  their  worl{ 
chose  to  proceed  upon  a  new  charge,  v 
going  out  of  Rome  for  witnesses.  The  i 
tion  stoted,  "  That  by  a  virulent  prosecu 
had  driven  Quintus  Fomponius^  into  open 
lion ;  that  by  his  pernicious  arts  Julia,  the 
ter  of  Drusus;  and  Poppaea  Sabina,  were 
to  pot  a  period  to  their  lives;  that  V 
Asiaticus,  Lusius  Saturninus,  and  Coroeli 
pus,  with  a  long  list  of  Roman  knights 
all  cut  off  by  his  villany ;  and,  in  short, 
act  of  cruelty  in  the  reign  of  Claudius  i 
puted  to  him."  To  these  charges  Suill 
swered,  that  be  acted  always  under  the  i 
ate  orders  of  the  prince,  and  never  of  1 
motion.  Nero  overruled  that  defence,  a* 
that  he  had  inspected  all  the  papers  of  1 
emperor,  and  from  those  vouchers  it  phi 
peared,  that  not  one  prosecution  was  set 
by  the  order  of  Claudius.  The  criminal  i 
to  the  commands  of  Messalina ;  but,  by 
his  ground,  his  cause  grew  weaker.  Wliv 
argued,  was  he  the  only  person  who  le 
self  to  the  wicked  designs  of  that  pe: 
prostitute  ?  Shall  the  perpetrator  of  evi 
who  has  received  his  hire,  be  allowed  to 
his  guilt  to  the  person  who  paid  him  thi 
of  his  iniquity? 

Suillius  was  condemned,  and  his  effec 
confiscated,  except  a  part  allowed  to  his 
grandaugfater,  in  addition  to  what  was 
them  under  the  will  of  their  mother  ai 
grandmother.  He  was  banished  to  the 
called  the  Baleares.5  During  the  wholi 
trial,  he  behaved  with  undaunted  fkimni 
even  after  the  sentence  his  spirit  was  a 
broken.  He  was  said  to  have  lived  in 
retreat,  not  only  at  ease,  bat  in  voluptuoi 
ence.  His  enemies  intended  to  wreak  tt 
lice  on  his  son  Nerulinus,  and,  with  iia 
charged  him  with  extortion.  Nero  che< 
prosecution ;  the  ends  of  justice  being 
thought,  sufllciently  answered. 

XLIV.  It  happened,  at  this  time,  tbi 
vius  Sagitta,  tribune  of  the  people,  fell  in 


4  Quintus.  Pomponitts  has  been  mentioned 

Annals,  vl.  s.  la   For  the  death  of  Sabina  Pop 

Annals,  xi.  s.  3. 
6  For  the  Baleaiefi  see  the  OeegnciUcal  Tati 
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dbtnetion  with  t  married  woman  of  the  name 
of  PoQtta.  By  presents  and  unbounded  genero- 
tUy  he  seduced  her  to  his  embraces,  and  after- 
wudf,  by  a  promise  of  marriage,  engaged  her 
soBseot  to  a  divorce  from  her  husband.  Pontia 
wu  BO  sooner  free  from  the  nuptial  tie,  than  her 
iaagmation  opened  to  her  other  prospects.  She 
lActed  delays }  her  father  made  objections  j  she 
had  hopes  of  a  better  match,  and  finally  she  re- 
foied  to  perform  her  contract  Octavius  expos- 
tsUted;  he  complaiDed;  he  threatened  i  his 
itpatstioa  suflered,  and  his  fortune  was  ruined. 
Ris  tife  was  all  that  he  had  left,  and  that  he  was 
itidy  to  sacrifice  at  her  command.  His  suit, 
hovcver  earnest,  made  no  impression.  In  des- 
pair, he  begged  doe  night  only ;  that  small  indul- 
genet  would  assuage  his  sorrows,  and  take  the 
•tiag  from  disappointment.  The  assignation 
ins  made.  Pontia  ordered  her  servant,  who 
vas  privy  to  the  intrigue,  to  watch  her  bed- 
ebambcr.  The  lover  went  to  his  appointment. 
He  esnied  with  him  one  of  his  freedmen,  and  a 
pnianl  under  his  robe.  The  scene  which  usually 
Mean,  when  love  is  stung  to  jealousy,  was  acted 
bctvcca  the  parties)  reproaches,  fond  endear- 
Bcots,  r»ge,and  tenderness,  war  and  peace,  took 
their  tiira.s 

Pvt  of  the  night  was  passed  in  mutual  enjoy- 
■cat  At  length,  Octavius,  in  the  moment  of 
Mft  lecarity,  when  the  unhappy  victim  thought 
>U  violence  at  an  end,  seized  his  dagger,  and 
•htsthcd  it  in  her  heart.  The  maid  rushed  in 
to  asfist  her  mistress.  Octavius  wounded  her, 
lad  aide  his  escape.  6n  the  following  day,  the 
■•ider  was  reported  abroad  {  and  the  hand  that 
pn  the  blow  was  strongly  suspected.  Octavius, 
it  wu  certain,  had  passed  the  night  with  the 
Accessed  s  but  hifl  freedman  boldly  stood  forth, 
ud  took  the  crime  upon  himself.  It  was  his 
deed ;  sn  act  of  justice  dUe  to  an  injured  master. 
1^  froerous  fortitude  from  the  mouth  of  an 
**nsiin  was  heard  with  astonishment,  and  for 
*M>c  time  gained  credit,  till  the  maid,  who  had 
ncovered  from  her  wound,  disclosed  the  particu- 
to  of  the  whole  transaction.  Pontia's  father 
appealed  to  the  tribunal  of  the  consuls,  and  Oc- 
tavhis,  IS  aoon  as  his  office  of  tribune  ceased, 
*ss  condemned  to  tuffer  the  penalties  of  the  Cor- 
atlisn  law  against  assassins.7 

XLV.  In  the  eourse  of  the  same  year,  another 
*oe  of  libidinous  passion  was  brought  forward, 
nen  important  than  that  which  we  have  related, 
•ad,  is  the  end,  the  cause  of  public  calamity. 
Bsbtaa  Foppsa,  at  that  time,  lived  at  Rome  in  a 
rtyle  of  tule  and  elegance.  She  was  the  daugh- 


C  la  this  aeooem  of  Um  varying  passions  of  lovers, 
Tieiiai  sooms  to  havo  had  his  syo  on  the  passige  In 
Twsac*: 

In  amors  hae  omnia  Insont  vitla :  Injurlw, 
OiMpittooss,  InlmlclUw,  Indaclw, 
BsUiim,  pax  ranom.         EoxruoK.  act  L  s.  14. 
rBsvesasttlniotauiishment.  Hislory,  Iv.  i.  41 


ter  of  Titus  OlUus,  but  she  took  her  name  from 
Poppeeus  Sabinus,8  her  grandfather  by  the  mater- 
nal line.  Her  father  Ollius  was,  at  one  time, 
rising  to  the  highest  honours ;  but  being  a  friend 
of  Sejanus,  he  was  involved  in  the  ruin  of  that 
minister.  The  grandfather  had  figured  on  the 
stage  of  public  business.  He  was  of  consular 
rank,  and  obtained  the  honour  of  a  triumph. 
To  be  the  known  descendant  of  a  man  so  dis- 
tinguished, flattered  the  vanity  of  Poppssa;  Vir- 
tue excepted,  she  possessed  all  the  qualities  that 
adorned  the  female  character.  Her  mother*  was 
the  reigning  beauty  of  her  time.  From  her  the 
daughter  inherited  nobility  of  birth,  with  all  the 
graces  of  an  elegant  form.  Her  fortune  was 
e<fual  to  her  rank  \  her  conversation  had  every 
winning  art ;  her  talents  were  cultivated,  and 
her  wit  refined.  She  knew  how  to  assume  an 
air  of  modesty,  and  yet  pursue  lascivious  plea- 
sures ;  in  her  deportment,  decent ;  in  her  heart, 
a  libertine.  When  she  appeared  in  public,  which 
was  but  seldom,  she  wore  a  veil,  that  shaded,  or 
seemed  to  shade,  her  face;  perhaps  intending 
that  her  beauty  should  not  wear  out  or  tarnish 
to  the  eye ;  or  because  that  style  of  dress  was 
most  becoming.  To  the  voice  of  fame  she  paid 
no  regard  t  her  husband  and  her  adulterer  were 
equally  welcome  to  her  embraces.  Love,  with 
her,  was  not  an  affair  of  the  heart  Knowing 
no  attachment  herself,  she  required  none  from 
others.  Where  she  saw  her  interest,  there  she 
bestowed  her  favours  {  a  politician  even  in  her 
pleasures.  She  was  married  to  Rufius  Crtspinus, 
a  Roman  knight,  and  was  by  him  the  mother  of 
a  son  ;<<*  but  Otho,  a  youth  of  expectation,  luxu- 
rious, prodigal,  and  high  in  favour  with  Nero, 
attracted  her  regard.  She  yielded  to  his  ad- 
dressesj  and,  in  a  short  time,  married  the  adul- 
terer. 

XLVI.  Otho,  in  company  with  the  emperor, 
grew  lavish  in  her  pr^se.  Her  beauty  and  her 
elegant  manners  were  his  constant  theme.  He 
talked,  perhaps,  with  the  warmth  and  Indiscre- 
tion of  a  lover ;  perhaps,  with  a  design  to  inflame 
the  passions  of  Nero,  and  from  their  mutual  relish 
of  the  same  enjoyments  to  derive  new  strength 
to  support  his  interest  Rising  from  Nero's 
table,  he  was  often  heard  to  say,  "  I  am  going  to 
the  arms  of  her,  who  possesses  every  amiable  ac- 
complishment ;  by  her  birth  ennobled ;  endeared 
by  beauty  ;  the  wish  nf  all  beholders,  and  to  the 
favoured  man  the  source  of  true  delight"  Nero 
became  enamoured.  No  time  was  lost.  Pop* 
psea  received  his  visits.     At  the  first  interview 


8  Probably  the  same  who  was  consul  A.  T7.  C.  762. 

9  Her  mother  Popp«a  has  been  mentioned,  Annals,  z1. 
s.  1  and  S.    . 

10  The  name  of  the  son  was  Ruflnas  Crispinus,  who, 
we  are  told  by  Suetonhis,  was  thrown  into  the  sea  by 
order  of  Nero,  because  he  was  reported  to  act  among 
his  play-fellows  the  part  of  a  general  or  an  emperor. 
Suet  hi  NsrtML  8.  as.  Ocho,  who  succeeded  so  wsU  with 
Poppees,  was  afterwards  emperor. 
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the  called  forth  all  her  charms,  and  ensured  her 
conquest.  She  admired  the  dignity  of  the  prince. 
His  air,  his  manner,  and  his  looks  were  irresist- 
ible. By  this  well-acted  fondness  she  gained 
entire  dominion  over  his  affections.  Proud  of 
her  success,  she  thought  it  time  to  act  her  part 
with  female  airs,  and  coy  reluctance.  If  Nero 
wished  to  detain  her  more  than  a  night  or  two, 
she  could  not  think  of  complying  j  she  was  mar- 
ried to  a  man  whom  she  loved.  *  She  could  not 
risk  the  loss  of  a  situation  so  perfectly  happy. 
Otho  led  a  life  of  taste  and  elegance,  unrival- 
led in  his  pleasures.  Under  his  roof  she  saw 
nothing  but  magnificence,  in  a  style  worthy  of 
the  highest  station.  She  objected  to  Nero  that 
he  had  contracted  different  habits.  He  lived  in 
close  connection  with  Acte,  a  low-born  slave  *, 
and  from  so  mean  a  commerce,  what  could  "be 
expected  but  sordid  manners  and  degenerate 
sentiment !  From  that  moment,  Otho  lost  his  in- 
terest with  the  prince :  he  had  orders  neither  to 
frequent  the  palace,  nor  to  show  himself  in  the 
train  of  attendants.  At  length,  to  remove  a  rival, 
Nero  made>  him  governor  of  Lusitania.  Otho 
quitted  Rome,  and,  till  the  breaking  out  of  the 
civil  wars,  continued  in  the  administration  of  his 
province,  a  firm  and  upright  magistrate,  in  this 
Instance  exhibiting  to  the  world  that  wonderful 
union  of  repugnant  qualities  which  marked  the 
man  ;  in  private  life,  luxurious,  profligate,  and 
prone  to  every  vice ;  in  bis  public  capacity,  pru- 
dent, just,  and  temperate  ia  the  use  of  power. 

XLVII.  It  was  in  this  juncture  that  Nero 
first  threw  off  the  mask.  He  had  hitherto  cloked 
the  vices  of  his  nature.  The  person  whom  he 
dreaded  most,  was  Cornalius  Sylla;  a  man,  in 
fact,  of  a  dull  and  sluggish  understanding ;  but 
his  stupidity  passed  with  Nero  for  profound 
thinking,  and  the  deep  reserve  of  a  dangerous 
politician.  In  this  idea  he  was  confirmed  by  the 
malignity  of  one  Graptus,  a  man  enfranchised 
by  the  emperor,  and  from  the  reign  of  Tiberius 
hackneyed  in  the  practice  of  courts.  He  framed 
an  artful  story.  The  Milvian  i  bridge  was,  at 
that  time,  the  fashionable  scene  of  midnight  rev- 
elry t  being  out  of  the  limits  of  Rome,  the  em- 
peror thought  that  he  might  riot,  at  that  place, 
with  unbounded  freedom.  Graptus  told  him,  that 
a  conspiracy  had  been  formed  against  his  life, 
and  the  villains  lay  in  ambush  on  the  J'laminian 
way ;  but  as  fortune  would  have  it,  the  prince, 
by  passing  through  the  Sallustian  *  gardens,  escap- 
ed the  snare.  To  give  colour  to  this  invented 
tale,  he  alleged  the  following  circumstance :  In 
one  of  the  riots  which  were  common  in  those 
dissolute  times, a  set  of  young  men  fell  into  a  skir- 
mish with  the  attendants  of  the  emperor.  This, 
he  said,  was  a  concerted  plot,  and  Sylla  wafe  the 


1  See  the  Geographical  Table. 
S  BroUer  gaySf  now  Villa  BOUmi  and  VHla  Vtrotjd, 
near  the  gate  called  Salara. 


author  of  it,  though  not  so  much  as  one 
clients,  nor  even  a  slave  q(  his,  was  foi 
have  been  of  the  party.  SyHa,  in  fact,  h; 
ther  capacity  nor  spirit  for  an  undertaking 
with  danger ;  and  yet,  on  the  suggestion  ol 
tus,  which  was  received  as  positive  proof, 
obliged  to  quit  his  country,  and  reside, 
ftiture,  in  the  city  of  Marseilles. 

XLVIII.  During  the  same  consuhh 
senate  gave  audience  to  the  deputies,  fn 
magistrates  and  the  people  of  PuteoU.^  T 
mer  complained  of  the  licentiousness  of 
pulace,  and  the  latter  retaliated,  in  bitter 
against  the  pride  and  avarice  of  the  nobl 
appeared  that  the  mob  rose  in  a  tumultuou 
discharging  volleys  of  stones,  and  threate 
set  fire  to  the  houses.  A  general  massai 
likely  to  be  the  consequence.  Caius  Ca«$ 
despatched  to  quell  the  insurrection.  H 
sures,  too  harsh  and  violent  for  the  o 
served  only  to  irritate  the  people.  He  i 
called,  at  his  own  request,  and  the  two  S 
were  sent  to  supply  his  place.  They  to^ 
them  a  pra:torian  cohort.  By  the  terr 
military  force,  and  the  execution  of  a  fe 
leaders,  the  public  tranquillity  was  restn 

XLIX.  A  decree  of  the  senate,  which 
higher  object  than  to  authorize  the  ^ 
Syracuse  to  exceed,  in  their  public  sp< 
the  number  of  gladiators  limited  by  U^ 
be  matter  too  trite  and  unworthy  of  n 
the  opposition,  made  by  Paetus  Thrasea, 
excited  against  that  excellent  man  a  du 
enemies.  They  seized  the  opportunity  to 
his  character.  •«  If  he  is,  as  he  preten( 
seriously  of  opinion,  that  the  public  good 
liberty  of  speech  and  freedom  of  debi 
descend  to  things  so  frivolous  in  their 
Are  peace  and  war  of  no  importance ' 
laws  are  in  question  ;  when  tributes  and 
are  the  subject  before  the  fathers,  an 
points  of  the  first  importance  are  in  a 
where  is  his  eloquence  then  ?  Every 
who  rises  in  his  place,  has  the  privilege 
ing  whatever  he  conceives  to  be  conduci 
public  welfare ;  and  what  he  moves,  1 
right  to  discuss,  to  debate,  and  put  to  I 
And  yet  to  regulate  the  amphitheatre  of ! 
is  the  sole  business  of  a  professed  and  zei 
triot!  Is  the  administration  in  all  its 
fair  and  perfect,  that  even  Thrasea  hims 
held  the  reins  of  government,  could  find 
to  reform  ?  If  he  suflers  matters  of  the 
portance  to  pass  in  silence,  why  amuse 
a  mock  debate  on  questions,- wherein  no  d 
himself  interested  ?" 

The  friends  of  Thrasea  desired  an  exf 
of   his   conduct;  his   answer  was  as 
When  he  rose  to  make  his  objections  to 
in  question,  he  was  not  ignorant  of  t 


3  See  the  Geographical  Table. 
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■uufemfot  that  prevuled  in  all  departments 
of  the  goTerameot ;  but  the  principle  on  which 
b«  acted,  bad  in  view  the  honour  of  the  senate. 
WKeD  matters  of  little  moment  drew  the  atten- 
tion of  the  fathers,  men  woulcf  see  that  affairs 
of  importance  could  not  escape  a  body  of  men, 
who  th^o^ht  nothing  that  concerned  the  public 
beoe»th  their  notice. 

L  The  complaints  of  the  people,  in  the  course 
of  this  jear,  against  the  oppressions  practised  by 
the  collectors  *  of  the  revenue,  were  so  loud  and 
Tioient,  that  Nero  was  inclined  to  abolish  the 
vhole  system  of  duties  and  taxes,  thereby  to 
lerre  the  interests  of  humanity,  and  bestow  on 
SttDkind  the  greatest  blessing  in  his  power.  To 
this  generoos  sentiment  the  fathers  gave  the 
highest  applause ;  but  the  design,  they  said,  how- 
erer  soble,  was  altogether  impracticable.  To 
>hr^te  all  taxes,  were  to  cut  off  the  resources 
of  goTemmcnt,  and  dissolve  the  commonwealth. 
Krp^  the  imposts  on  trade,  and  what  would  be 
the  consequence  ?  The  tribute  paid  by  the  |»ov- 
isecs  must,  in  like  manner,  be  remitted.  The 
KTenl  companies  that  farmed  the  revenue  were 
cttablisfaed  by  the  consuls  and  tribunes  of  Rome, 
i&  the  period  of  liberty,  when  the  old  republic 
lovisbed  in  all  its  glory.  The  revenue  system, 
vhich  has  since  grown  up,  was  farmed  on  a  fair 
estimate,  proportioned  to  the  demands  of  gov- 
tnaent  It  would,  indeed,  be  highly  proper 
to  Rf  tnin  within  due  bounds  the  conduct  of  the 
collecton,  that  the  several  duties  which  were 
noctioned  by  the  acquiescence  of  ages,  might 
sot,  bjr  oppression  and  rapacity,  be  converted 
ifito  s  grievance  too  rigorous  to  be  endured. 

^L  Nero  issued  a  proclamation,  directing  that 
the  revenue  laws,s  till  that  time  kept  among 
^  iDTtteries  of  state,  should  be  drawn  up  in 
form,  and  entered  on  the  public  tables  for  the 
ui«pectiott  of  all  degrees  and  ranks  of  men.  It 
sris  also  made  a  rule,  that  no  arrear  of  more 
than  a  year's  standing  should  be  recovered  by 
the  tixgatherers,  and,  in  all  cases  of  complaint 
^^ixnt  those  officers,  the  same  should  be  heard 
tad  decided  in  a  summary  way,  by  the  pnetor  at 
^^oine,  and  in  the  provinces  by  the  propraetors 
or  proeoosnls.  To  the  soldiers  all  former  privi- 
icfes  and  immunities  were  preserved,  with  an 
exception  of  the  duties  on  merchandise,  if  they 
cstered  into  trade.  Many  other  regulations 
vere  added,  all  just  and  equitable,  and,  for  some 
time,  strictly  observed,  but  suffered  afterwards 
to  fall  into  disuse.  The  abolition,  however,  of 
the  fortieth  and  the  fiftieth  penny,  with  many 
other  exactions,  invented  by  the  avarice  of  the 
publicans,  still  continues  in  force.     The  expor- 


<  The  oppreMions  exercised  by  this  clave  of  men  are 
^fteo  meoiioiMd  by  Tacitna,  Livy,  and  other  Roman 

hiMoriaai. 

S  Sm  ^SgaAtmffOtnx  on  this  aubiect,  Spirit  of  Laws, 
hooktfLch.». 


tation  of  com,  from,  the  provinces  beyond  sea, 
was  also  put  under  proper  regulations ;  the  im- 
posts were  diminished ;  the  shipping  employed 
in  commerce  was  not  to  be  rated  in  the  estimate 
of  the  merchants*  effects,  and,  of  course,  stood 
exempted  from  all  duties. 

LXI.  Sulpicius  Camerinuss  and  Pomponius 
SilvanuB,  who  had  governed  in  Africa  with  pro- 
consular authority,  were  both  accused  of  mal- 
administration, and  acquitted  by  the  emperor. 
The  accusers  of  Camerinus  were  few  in  number, 
and  tbeir  allegations  were  private  acts  of  cru- 
elty to  individuals,  not  rapine  or  extortion,  or 
any  charge  of  a  public  nature.  Silv%nus  was 
beset  by  powerful  enemies.  They  prayed  time 
to  produce  their  witnesses :  the  defendant  press-, 
ed  for  an  immediate  hearing.  He  was  rich, 
advanced  in  years,  and  had  no  children ;  the 
consequence  was,  that  a  strong  party  espoused 
his  interest.  He  triumphed  over  his  enemies, 
and  his  friends  went  unrewarded.  They  hoped 
by  their  services  to  merit  his  estate,  but  he 
survived  them  all. 

LIII.  During  this  whole  period,  a  settled  calm 
prevailed  in  Germany.  The  commanders,  in  that 
quarter,  plainly  saw  that  triumphal  ornaments, 
granted,  as  they  bad  been,  on  every  trifling  oc- 
casion, were  no  longer  an  honour.  To  preserve 
the  peace  of  the  provinces  they  thought  their 
truest  glory.  Paulinus  Pompeius  and  Lucius 
Vetus  were  then  at  the  head  of  the  legions. 
That  the  soldiery,  however,  might  not  languish 
in  a  state  of  inaction,  Paulinus  finished  the  great 
work  of  a  bank,  to  prevent  the  inundations  of 
the  Rhine}  a  project  begun  by  Drusus  sixty- 
three  years  before.?  Vetus  had  conceived  a 
vast  design ;  he  had  in  contemplation  a  canal, 
by  which  the  waters  of  the  Moselle  ^  and  the 
Arar  were  to  be  communicated,  to  the  end  that 
the  Roman  forces  might  be  able,  for  the  future, 
to  enter  the  Rhone  from  the  Mediterranean,  and 
passing  thence  into  the  Arar,  proceed  through 
the  new  channel  into  the  Moselle,  and  sail  down 
the  Rhine  into  the  Crerman  ocean.     This  plan 


6  Sulpicius  Camerinus,  with  his  sooi  was  afterwards 
put  to  death  by  Nero.  See  Appendix  to  the  zviih  book 
of  the  Annals. 

7  Drusus,  the  father  of  Oermanicus,  died  In  Oermaay 
A.  U.  C.  745.  He  had  finished  a  canal,  as  mentioned 
Annals,  ii.  s.  8;  and  to  prevent  the  oyerflowings  of  the 
Rhine,  which  often  deluded  the  adjacent  parts  of  Oaul, 
he  laid  the  plan  of  a  strouf  bank,  by  which  the  waters 
would  have  been  thrown  into  a  difl^rent  course,  and 
discharged  into  the  lakes,  now  the  Zuffder-zw.  This 
sreat  wgrk  was  at  length  finished  by  Paulinus  Pom- 
peius. 

8  The  Arar  is  now  the  Soant.  Brotier  observes,  that 
this  great  undertaking,  tending  to  communicate  the 
Mediterranean  v^d  the  Ocean,  often  attempted,  and  as 
often  abandoned,  was  at  length  accomplished,  to  the 
immortal  glory  of  Lewis  XIV.  That  "  imperial  work, 
worthy  of  a  king,''  is  now  called  the  Royal  Canal  or 
the  Canal  afLangutdoe. 
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WM  on  A  gnat  icalet  fatiguing  marehefl  oyer  a 
long  tract  of  land  would  be  no  longer  neceisarjr, 
and  a  commodiouf  navigation  would  be  opened 
between  the  western  anid  the  northern  teu. 

Alias  Gracilis,  who  commanded  in  the  Belgic 
Gaul,  heard  of  this  magnificent  plan  with  the 
jealousy  of  a  little  mind.  He  gave  notice  to 
Vetus,  that  he  and  his  legions  must  not  think  of 
entering  the  province  of  another  officer.  Such 
a  step,  he  said,  would  have  the  appearance  of  a 
design  to  gain  the  affections  of  the  people  of 
Gaul,  and,  by  consequence,  might  give  umbrage 
to  the  emperor.  In  this  manner,  as  often  hap- 
pens, the  danger  of  having  too  much  merit  laid 
aside  a  project  of  great  importance  to  the 
public. 

LIV.  The  Barbarians,  having  seen  the  long 
inactivity  of  the  Roman  armies^  conceived  a 
notion  that  the  generals  had  it  in  command  not 
to  march  against  the  enemy.  In  this  persuasion, 
the  Frisians,!  having  ordered  the  weak,  through 
sex  or  age,  to  be  conveyed  across  the  lakes, 
marched  with  the  flower  of  their  young  men 
tlirough  woods  and  morasses  towards  the  banks 
of  the  Rhine,  where  they  took  possession  of  a 
large  tract,  vacant,  indeed,  at  the  time,  but  in 
fact  ai^ropriated  to  the  use  of  the  Roman  sol- 
diers. In  this  emigration,  the  leading  chiefs 
were  Verritus  and  Maloriz,  both  of  them  sover- 
eign princes,  if  sovereign  power  may  be  said  to 
exist  in  Germany.  They  had  already  fixed  their 
habitations  r  they  began  to  cultivate  the  soil, 
and  the  lands  were  sown  in  as  full  security  as 
,  if  they  occupied  their  native  soil :  when  Vibius 
Avitus,  who  succeeded  Paulinus  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  province,  threatened  to  attack  them 
with  his  whole  force,  if  they  did  not  evacuate 
the  country,  or  obtain  a  settlement  from  the 
emperor.  Intimidated  by  these  menaces,  the 
Gennan  ehiefs  set  out  for  Rome.  Being  there 
obliged  to  widt  till  Nero  wad  at  leisure  from 
other  business,  they  employed  their  time  in 
seeing  such  curiosities  as  are  usually  shown  to 
strangers.  They  were  conducted  to  Pompey's 
theatre,^  where  the  grandeur  of  the  people,  in 
one  vast  assembly,  could  not  fail  to  make  an 
impression.  Rude  minds  have  no  taste  for  the 
exhibitions  of  the  theatre.^  They  gazed  at  every 
thing  with  a  face  of  wonder:  the  place  for  the 
populace,  and  the  different  seats  assigned  to  the 
several  orders  of  the  state,  engaged  their  atten- 
tion. Curiosity  was  excited:  they  enquired 
which  were  the  Roman  knights,  and  which  the 
senators.  Among  the  last  they  perceived  a  few, 
who,  by  their  exotic  dress,  were  known  to  be 


1  For  the  Frlaians,  see  the  Geographical  Table. 

9  Pliny  the  elder  says,  that  Pompey's  theatre  was 
arge  enough  to  hold  forty  thousand  *men.  Pliny,  lib. 
xzztI.  a.  13. 

3  The  Germans  had  no  Idea  of  any  kind  of  public 
spectacle  but  that  which  they  had  seen  in  their  own 
country.  Manneie  of  the  Germans,  s.2i 


foreigners.  They  soon  leaned  that  the 
ambassadors  from  different  states,  and  t 
privilege  of  mixing  with  the  fathen  wai 
ed  by  way  of  distinction,  to  do  honour 
who  by  their  courage  and  fidelity  surpa^ 
rest  of  the  world.  The  answer  gave  of 
the  two  chieftains.  In  point  of  valour 
tegrity,  the  Germans,  they  said,  were  s< 
no  people  upon  earth.  With  this  stroki 
tiofial  pride,  th^y  rose  abruptly,  and  tw 
seats  among  the  senators.  Their  roi 
honest  simplicity  diffused  a  general 
through  the  audience.  It  was  consider! 
sudden  impulse  of  liberty ;  a  glow  of  \ 
emulation.  Nero  granted  to  the  two  cl 
privilege  of  Roman  citizens,  but,  at  ti 
time,  declared,  that  the  Frisians  mus 
from  the  lands  which  they  had  prcs 
occupy.  The  Barbarians  refused  to 
A  detachment  of  the  auxiliary  horse  ^ 
forward,  with  orders  to  dislodge  thei 
attajck  was  made  with  vigour,  and 
resisted,  were  either,  taken  prisoners,  i 
the  sword. 

LV.  Another  irruption  was  soon  af 
in  the  same  quarter  by  the  Ansibarian! 
pie  respected  for  their  own  internal 
and  still  more  formidable,  on  accoun 
general  sympathy  with  which  the  neig 
sUtes  beheld  their  sufferings.  They 
driven  by  the  Chaucians  from  their  nal 
and  having  no  place  which  they  could 
country,  they  roamed  about  in  quest  of 
treat,  where  they  might  dwell  in  peace, 
in  exile.  Boiocalus,  a  warlike  chief,  ^ 
head  of  this  wandering  nation.  He  ht 
renown  in  arms,  and  distinguished  hi 
his  faithful  attachment  to  the  interests 
He  urged,  in  vindication  of  his  conduc 
the  revolt  of  the  Cheruscans,'  be  had  be 
with  irons  by  the  order  of  Arminio 
that  time,  he  had  served  in  the  Romai 
at  first  under  Tiberius,  and  aAerwai 
GermanicuB ;  and  now,  at  the  end  of  fi 
he  was  willing  to  add  to  bis  past  sei 
merit  of  submitting  himself  and  his 
the  protection  of  the  Romans.  **Th 
in  dispute,"  he  said,  <•  was  of  wide  t\ 
under  colour  of  reserving  it  for  the  u 
legions,  whole  tracts  of  land  remaine( 
pied,  waste,  and  desolate.  Let  the  Rom: 
depasture  their  cattle ;  let  them  retain 
that  purpose ;  but  let  them  not,  while 
their  horses,  reduce  mankind  to  the 
of  perishing  by  famine.     Let  them  nc 


4  The  country  into  which  the  Irruption  w. 
luppoaed  to  be  the  land  between  Wuel  and 
The  Anslbarians,  before  they  were  expel 
Chaucians,  Inhabited  between  the  river  >< 
Etna)  and  the  WUfu. 

6  The  revolt  of  the  Chervecans,  in  whidi 
his  three  legions  perished.  Annals,  book  i. 
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dinij  lolitude  to  the  interests  of  haroanity. 
Ths  ailMtioDS  of  a  people,  willing  to  Hve  in 
frieodship  with  them,  are  preferable  to  a  wide 
viste  of  barren  lands.     The  exclusive  posses- 
MQ  of  the  country  in  question  was  by  no  means 
I  BOTeltj.     It  had  t»een  occupied,  first  by  the 
ChsDiTians  ;*  after  them  by  the  Tubantes  $  and 
fistlly,  by  the  Usipians.     The  firmanent  over 
ov  heads  is  the  mansion  of  the  gods  ;  the  earth 
vu  ^ren  to  man  $  and  what  remains  unoccu- 
pied, lies  in  common  for  all."     At  these  words, 
he  looked  up  to  the  sun,  and  appealing  to  the 
whole  planetary  system,  asked  with  a  spirit  of 
estbastMin,  u  if  the  heavenly  luminaries  were 
actttilijr  present,  whether  an  uncultivated  desert, 
the  deiolstion  of  nature,  gave  a  prospect  fit  for 
them  to  survey.     Would    they  not   rather  let 
loose  the  ocean,  to  overwhelm  in  a  sudden  deluge 
a  nee  of  men,  who  made  it  their  trade  to  carry 
devutation  through  the  nations,  and  make  the 
vorld  a  wilderness  ? 

LVI.  Avitus  answered  in  a  decisive  tone,  that 
the  law  of  the  strongest  must  prevail.  ^  The 
pxlt,  whom  Boiocalus  invoked,  had  so  ordained. 
Bj  their  high  will,  the  Romans  were  invested 
vith  SQpreme  authority  :  to  give,  or  take  away, 
vai  their  prerogative ;  they  were  the  sovereign 
arbiten,  and  would  admit  no  other  judges.*'  Such 
was  the  answer  given  in  public  to  the  Ansibari- 
US'  To  Boiocalus,  in  consideration  of  his  for- 
mer merit,  an  allotment  of  lands  was  privately 


by  all,  retreated  to  the  Usipians  and  Tubantei. 
Being  there  rejected,  they  sought  protection  from 
the  Cattians,  and  afterwards  from  the  Chems* 
cans.  In  the  end,  worn  out  with  long  and  pain- 
ful marches,  no  where  received  as  friends,  in 
most  places  repulsed  as  enemies,  and  wanting 
every  thing  in  a  foreign  land,  the  whole  nation 
perished.  The  young,  and  such  as  were  able  to 
carry  arms,  were  put  to  the. sword  i  the  rest  were 
sold  to  slavery. 

LVII.  In  the  course  of  the  same  summer,  a 
battle  was  fought,  with  great  rage  and  slaughter, 
between  the  Hermundurians  and  the  Cattians.s 
The  exclusive  property  of  a  river,  which  flowed 
between  both  nations,  impregnated  with  stores 
of  salt,^o  was  the  cause  of  their  mutual  animosity. 
To  the  natural  fierceness  of  Barbarians,  who 
know  DO  decision  but  that  of  the  sword,  they 
added  the  gloomy  motives  of  superstition.  Ac- 
cording to  the  creed  of  those  ravage  nations,  that 
part  of  the  world  lay  in  the  vicinity  of  the  hea- 
vens, and  thence  the  prayers  of  men  were  wafted 
to  the  ear  of  the  gods.  The  whole  region  was, 
by  consequence,  peculiarly  favoured ;  and  to  that 
circumstance  it  was  to  be  ascribed,  that  the  river 
and  the  adjacent  woods  teemed  with  quantities 
of  salt,ii  not,  as  in  other  places,  a  concretion  on 
the  seashore,  formed  by  the  foaming  of  the  waves, 
but  produced  by  the  simple  act  of  throwing  the 
water  from  the  stream  on  a  pile  of  burning  wood, 
where,  by  the  conflict  of  opposite  elements,  the 


offered.    The  German  considered  it  as  the  price^  Substance  was  engendered.  For  this  salt  a  bloody 


of  treachery,  and  rejected  it  with  disdain :  "  The 
earth,"  he  said,  "  may  not  afford  a  spot  where 
*c  may  dwell  in  peace  :  a  place  where  we  may 
^  we  can  never  want."  The  interview  ended 
here.  Both  sides  departed  with  mutual  ani- 
mosity. The  Ansibarians  prepared  for  war. 
'^y  endeavoured  to  rouse  the  Bructerians,^ 
the  Teocterians,  and  other  nations  still  more 
ftnott,  Avitus  sent  despatches  to  Curtllius 
Maaeii,  the  commander-in-chief  on  the  Upper 
Ithiae,  with  instructions  to  cross  the  river,  and 
•how  himself  in  the  rear  of  the  enemy.  In  the 
neaotime,  he  pnt  himself  at  the  head  of  his 
kgioBs,  and  entered  the  country  of  the  Tencte- 
nans,9  threatening  to  carry  sword  and  fire  through 
^cir  territories,  if  they  did  not  forthwith  re- 
■ovBce  the  confederacy.  The  Barbarians  laid 
^«n  their  arms.  The  Brocterians  in  a  panic 
followed  their  example.  Terror  and  consterna- 
tioB  spread  through  the  country.  In  the  cause 
of  others  none  were  willing  to  encounter  certain 
toger. 
In  this  distress,  the  Ansibarians,  abandoned 


C  Tor  the  Chamavlans,  die  Tubaotea,and  Uaiplans, 
■t«  the  Sfftoners  of  the  Germans,  s.  33  and  33. 

T  for  (he  Brucurians  and  Teneurtans,  see  the  Man. 
oeteoi  the  GermaBS,  s.  32  and  33. 

B  The  oovBUy  on  the  borders  of  the  river 


battle  was  fought.  Victory  declared  in  favour 
of  the  Hermundurians.  The  event  was  the 
more  destructive  to  the  Cattians,  as  both  armies, 
witji  their  usual  ferocity,  had  devoted  the  van- 
quished as  a  sacrifice  to  Mars  and  Mercury.  By 
that  horrible  vow,  men  and  horses,  with  what- 
ever belonged  to  the  routed  army,  were  doomed 
to  destruction.  The  vengeance  meditated  by 
the  Cattians  fell  with  redoubled  fury  on  them- 
selves. 

About  the  same  time,  a  dreadful  and  unfore- 
seen disaster  befel  the  Ubians,  a  people  in  alli- 
ance with  Rome.  By  a  sudden  eruption  of 
subterraneous  fire,  their  farms,  their  villages, 
their  cities,  and  their  habitations,  were  all  in- 
volved in  one  general  conflagration.  The  flames 
extended  far  and  wide,  and  well  nigh  reached 
the  Roman  colony,  lately  founded  in  that  part 
of  Germany.  The  fire  raged  with  such  violence, 
that  neither  the  rain  from  the  heavens,  nor  the 
river-waters,  could  extinguish  it  Every  remedy 
failed,  till  the  peasants,  driven  to  desperation, 
threw  in  heaps  of  stones,  and  checked  the  fury 
of  the  flames.     The  mischief  beginning  to  sub- 


9  See  the  Geographical  Table. 

10  This  was  the  river  Sb/o,  sUU  known  by  the  same 
name.   It  discharges  itself  into  the  AlbUy  now  the  Elbe. 

U  This  method  of  producing  salt  Is  explained  by 
FUny  in  his  Nattwal  History,  lib.  xzxl.  i.7. 
S  H 
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tide,  thej  adranced  wifh  clubs,  &«  if  to  attack  a 
troop  of  wild  beaitt.  Having  beat  down  the 
fire,  they  stripped  off  their  clothes,  and  throwing 
them,  wet  and  besmeared  with  filth,  upon  the 
flames,  extinguished  the  conflagration. 

LVUI.  This  year  the  tree,  called  Ruxivixi8,i 


1  It  was  sopposod  that  under  the  shade  of  this  tree 
Bomulus  and  Remus  were  nourished  by  the  she-woif| 
as  beautifully  deecribed  by  Virgil : 

Fecerat  et  Tiridi  foam  Bfavortis  in  antro 
Procutmisse  lupam :  Oeminos  huic  uberarircum 
Ludere  pendentes  pueros,  et  lambere  matrem 
Impavidos;  illam  tereti  cerriee  revulsam 
Miilcere  altemos,  et  corpora  flngere  UngiA. 

MtnoDj  lib.  Tiii. 


which  stood  in  the  place  assigned  for 
elections,  and  eight  hundred  and  forty 
before  s  had  given  shelter  to  the  infancy  o 
ulus  and  Remus,  began  to  wither  in 
branches.  The  sapless  trunk  seemed  to  tj 
a  total  decay.  This  was  considered  as  a  d 
prognostic,* till  new  buds  expanding  ini 
the  tree  recovered  its  former  verdure. 


Rumen  was  an  old  Latin  word  for  mamma^  oi 
of  the  she-wolf:  thence  the  tree  was  called  Kxr 

2  Some  of  the  commentators  think  thattli 
mistake  In  the  computation,  and  that  It  ought  u 
hundred  and  thirty  years.  The  dilbrence  is 
teriaL 
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L  Nero*i  pa$iion  for  PopptuL,  and  kU  hatred  qf  Agrippina  hit  mother,  more  violent  thai 
Agrippina  triee  to  regain  his  affectiont,  but  in  vainr—Nero  approves  qf  a  scheme  to  drou 
the  seOr^A  ship  constructed  for  the  purpose — Agrippina  escapes  from  the  wreck — Nero 
sends  Anicetus,  the  commander  qf  the  fleet  €U  Misenumy  to  murder  A«r.— XL  Nero*sleti 
senate  justifying  the  murder — Supplications  decreed  to  the  gods — Patus  Thraseagoes  c 
senate  full  ^  indignation. — XIII.  Nero  rushes  into  every  excess — He  drives  chariots, 
the  flute,  and  compels  men  qf  family  to  appear  on  the  stage — He  exhibits  in  public,  at 
IKM/.^XYII.  a  dreadful  fray  between  the  inhabitants  qf  Nuceria  and  Pompeiitm. — XVI 
plaints  preferred  to  the  senate  by  the  Cyrenians — Death  qf  DonUtius  Afer  and  Marcus  S 
two  famous  orators  s  their  characters./ — XX.  Quinquennial  games  established  by  Nero ; 
tions  on  that  institution. — XXII.  A  comet  portends  a  change  of  government — Rubelliui 
driven  into  banishment. — XXIII.  The  wise  and  gallant  conduct  qf  Corbulo  in  Arrm 
takes  Artaxata,  and  cfterwards  Tigranocerta,  cmd  places  Tigranes  on  the  throne  qf  Ar 
XXVII.  Laodicea,  a  city  in  Asia,  destroyed  by  an  earthquake — Imprudent  and  impoli\ 
agement  of  the  Roman  government  in  regard  to  the  colonies. — XXVIII.  T*he  election  oj 
settled  by  the  prince. — XXIX.  A  general  insurrection  in  Britain^^Suetonius  Paulint 
command  the  anny— /f<  takes  the  isle  qf  Mona  (now  Anglesey  J,  and  destroys  the 
groves — During  his  absence  in  those  parts,  a  general  massacre  qf  the  Romans — The 
cUmost  tost,  but  recovered  by  Suetonius,  who  defeats  Boadicea  with  prodigious  slaught< 
The  governor,  or  pretfect  qf  Rome,  murdered  by  one  cf  his  slaves — Debates  in  the  sen 
the  punishment  qf  all  slaves  in  the  house  at  the  time  qf  a  murder  committed  on  the  i 
XLVI.  Tarquitius  Priscus  condemned — Death  qf  Memmius  Regulus:  his  characi 
dedicates  a  school  for  athletic  exercises-^The  law  qf  majesty  revived — Antittius,  tk 
prosecuted  for  a  satirical  poem  on  the  emp9ror-^The  senate  willing  to  inflict  a  capita 
ment :  Patus  Thrasea  opposes  the  motion :  the  majority  vote  on  his  side, — LI.  Bur 
universally  lamented. — LII.  Attempts  against  Seneca:  his  enemies  undermine  him 
prince — His  interview  with  Nero :  his  speech,  and  the  prince*s  answer. — LVII.  Tige 
hiffh  favour :  by  his  advice  Sylla  murdered  at  Marseilles,  and  Plautu9  in  Asia. — 1 
r^udiates  his  wife  Octavia,  and  marries  Poppaa — An  insurrection  qf  the  populace^ 
suborned  by  Nero  to  eor^fess  himself  guilty  «f  adultery  uHth  Octaviw^-She  is  banishet 
to  the  isle  qf  Pandataria,  and  soon  qfter  murdered. 

These  transactions  include  near  foor  years. 

Tean  of  Rome.  Of  Chrift  Consuls. 

813  69  Caitts  Vipstanus  Apronianus,  Lucius  Fonteiiu  Capito. 

813  60  NecD,  4th  time,  Cossus  Cornelius  Lentulas. 

814  61  Cesonius  PsBtuSjPetronins  Turpilianus.. 
816              63  P.  Mariua  Celsus,  L.  Asinius  Gallut. 
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L  CAiut  ViptUniu  and  Lacim  Fonteint  f  ue- 
ectdcd  to  the  consulship  [A,  U.  C.  813.  A.  D.  59.] 
Nero  «u  det«nniQe<i  no  longer  to  defer  the  black 
dcsip  which  had  lain  for  some  time  fostered  in 
bis  heart.  He  had  gained  in  four  years  a  taste 
of  power,  and  was  now  grown  sanguine  enough 
to  think  that  he  might  hazard  a  daring  stride  in 
pilt  His  loTe  for  Poppcei  kindled  every  day  to 
higlwr  aidour.  *  To  be  the  imperial  wife  was  the 
aabition  of  that  aspiring  beauty  i  but  while 
Agrippina  lived,  she  could  not  hope  to  see  Octa- 
Tii  divorced  from  the  emperor.  She  began,  by 
whispering  calumny,  to  undermine  the  emperor's 
■other,  and,  at  times,  in  a  vein  of  pleasantry, 
to  abim  the  pride  and  jealousy  of  Nero.  With 
■■  air  of  raillery  she  called  him  a  pupil,  still 
tsdor  tuition  i  a  dependant  on  the  will  of  others, 
ia  fancy  guiding  the  reins  of  government,  but, 
ia reality, deprived  of  personal  liberty.  "For 
vhat  reason  was  her  marriage  so  long  deferred  ? 
Had  her  person  already  lost  the  power  of  pleas- 
iag?  Were  the  triumphal  honours  obtained  by 
kir  aacestoTS  a  bar  to  her  preferment  ?  Or  was 
it  wppoaed  that  she  was  not  of  a  fruitful  eon- 
ititvtioD,  capable  of  bearing  children  ?  Perhaps 
tke  iiaoerity  of  her  love  was  called  in  question. 
Ho ;  the  voice  of  a  wife  might  be  heard,  and 
the  pride  and  avarice  with  which  an  imperious 
■ether  insulted  the  senate  and  oppressed  the 
people,  might  be  exposed  in  open  day.  If,  how- 
ever, it  was  a  settled  point  with  Agrippina,  that 
•0  one  but  the  bosom  plague  of  the  emperor 
ihoBhl  he  bet  daughter-in-law,  Poppsa  could 
Ktum  to  the  embraces  of  Otho  ;i  with  him  she 
oseld  retire  to  some  remote  comer  of  the  world, 
where  she  might  hear,  indeed,  of  the  emperor's 
disgrace,  but  wX  a  distance,  with  the  consolation 
of  neither  being  a  spectatress  of  the  scene,  nor 
a  sharer  in  bis  afflictions."  By  these  and  fuch 
Bke  soggattioiis,  intermixed  with  tean  and 
ftmsk  artifice,  ibt  ensnared  the  heart  of  Keio. 
Ko  ene  attempted  to  weaken  her  Influence. 
To  see  the  pride  of  Agrippina  humbled  was  the 
wlA  of  aU ;  hat  thnt  the  son  would  renounce 
Iha  tiae  of  ontuial  aflbetion,  and  imbrue  his 


lOhsi 


enipaiur.   See  book  xlil.  s.  46  and 


hands  in  the  blood  of  his  mother,  was  what 
never  entered  the  imagination  of  any  man. 

II.  In  the  history  of  those  times,  transmitted 
to  us  by  Cluvius,  we  read,  that  Agrippina,  in 
her  ra^e  for  power,  did  not  scruple  to  meet  the 
emperor  about  the  middle  of  the  day,  as  he  rose 
from  table,  high  in  blood,  and  warm  with  wine. 
Having  adorned  her  person  to  the  best  advan- 
tage, she  hoped,  in  those  moments,  to  incite 
desire,  and  allure  him  to  the  unnatural  union. 
Wanton  play  and  amorous  dalliance  were  seen 
by  the  confidential  attendants,  and  deemed  a 
certain  prelude  to  the  act  of  criminal  gratifica- 
tion. Against  the  artifices  of  one  woman 
Seneca  resolved  to  play  off  the  chanhs  of  an- 
other, and  Act6s  was  accordingly  employed. 
The  Jealousy  of  the  concubine  was  easily 
alarmed :  she  saw  her  own  danger,  and  the  in- 
famy that  awaited  the  prince.  Being  taught 
her  lesson,  she  gave  notice  to  Nero  that  he  was 
publicly  charged  with  incest,  while  his  mother 
gloried  in  the  crime.  The  army,  she  said, 
would  revolt  from  a  man  plunged  in  vice  of  so 
deep  a  dye.  Fabius  Rusticus  diflfers  from  this 
account  If  we  believe  that  author,  Agrippina 
did  not  seek  this  vile  pollution.  It  was  the 
natural  passion  of  Nero,  and  Act^  had  the  ad- 
dress to  wean  him  from  it  Cluvius,  however, 
is  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  other  writers. 
The  report  of  common  fame  is  also  on  his  side. 
Men  were  willing  to  believe  the  worst  of  Agrip- 
pina. If  she  was  not,  in  fact,  guilty  of  a  design 
so  detestable,  a  new  inclination,  however  shock- 
ing to  nature,  seemed  probable  in  a  woman  of 
her  character ;  who,  in  the  prime  of  her  youth, 
from  motives  of  ambition,  resigned  her  person 
to  Lepidus;*  who  afterwards,  with  the  same 
view,  descended  to  be  the  prostitute  of  Pallas, 
and,  to  crown  the  whole,  by  an  incestuous  mar- 
riage with  her  uncle,  avowed  herself  capable  of 
the  worst  of  crimes. 

III.  From  this  time  Nero  shunned  the  pre- 
sence of  his  mother.    Whenever  she  went  to 


8  Acu  has  been  already  mantloned,  Annals,  sill.  IS. 
3  ICarcua  JBmflhis  Lepidus.    See  the  Oonsalqgleal 
Table,  No.  M. 
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her  gudens,  or  to  either  of  her  seats  at  Tttsculum  i 
or  Antium,  he  commended  her  taste  lor  the  plea- 
sures of  retirement  At  length,  detesting  her 
wherever  she  was,  he  determined  to  despatch  her 
at  once.  How  to  execute  his  purpose,  whether 
by  poison,  or  the  poniard,  was  the  only  difficulty. 
The  former  seemed  the  most  advisable ;  but  to 
administer  it  at  his  own  table  might  be  dangerous, 
since  the  fate  of  Britannicus  was  too  well  known. 
To  tamper  with  her  domestics  was  equally  un- 
safe. A  woman  of  her  oast,  practised  in  guilt, 
and  inured  to  evil  deeds,  would  be  upon  her 
guard  I  and  besides,  by  the  habit  of  using  anti- 
dotes, she  was  fortified  against  every  kind  of 
poison.  To  assassinate  her,  and  yet  conceal  the 
murder,  was  impracticable.  Nero  had  no  settled 
plan,  nor  was  there  among  his  creatures  a  single 
person  in  whom  he  could  confide. 

In  this  embarrassment  Anicetus  offered  his 
assistance.  This  man  had  a  genius  for  the  worst 
iniquity.  From  the  rank  of  an  enfranchised 
slave,  he  rose  to  the  command  of  the  fleet  that 
lay  at  Misenum.  He  had  been  tutor  to  Nero  in 
his  infancy,  and  always  at  variance  with  Agrip- 
pina.  Mutual  hostility  produced  mutual  hatred. 
He  proposed  the  model  of  a  ship  upon  a  new 
construction^  formed  in  such  a  manner  that  in 
the  open  sea  part  might  give  way  at  once,  and 
plunge  Agrippina  to  the  bottom.  The  ocean,  he 
said  was  the  element  of  disasters;  and  if  the 
vessel  foundered,  malignity  itself  could  not  con- 
vert into  a  crime  what  would  appear  to  be  the 
effect  of  adverse  winds  and  boisterous  waves. 
After  her  decease  the  prince  would  have  nothing 
to  do  but  to  raise  a  temple  to  her  memory.  Altars 
and  public  monuments  would  be  proofs  of  filial 
piety. 

IV.  Nero  approved  of  the  stratagem,  and  the 
circumstances  of  the  time  conspired  to  favour  it. 
The  court  was  then  at  Bais,  to  celebrate,  during 
five  days,  the  festival  called  the  Qi7i]rfi(7ATBUA.3 
Agrippina  was  invited  to  be  of  the  party.  To 
tempt  her  thither  Nero  changed  his  tone.  *<  The 
humours  of  a  parent  claimed  indulgence ;  for 
indden  starts  of  passion  allowance  ought  to  be 
made,  and  petty  resentments  could  not  be  effaced 
too  soon."  By  this  artifice  he  hoped  to  circu- 
late an  opinion  of  his  entire  reconciliation,  and 
Agrippina,  he  had  no  doubt,  with  the  easy  cre- 
dulity of  her  sex,  would  be  the  dupe  of  a  re- 
port that  flattered  her  wishes.  8he  sailed  from 
Antium  to  attend  the  festival.  The  prince  went 
to  the  sea-coast  to  receive  her.  He  gave  her 
his  hand ;  he  embraced  her  tenderly,  and  con- 
ducted her  to  a  villa  colled  Bauli,8  in  a  pleasant 

1  See  the  Geographical  Table. 

3  A  feast  In  honour  of  Minerva,  beginning  on  the 
alneteenth  of  March,  and  continued  for  five  days.  See 
Ovtd.  Fast  lib.  111.  ver.  713  and  810. 

8  Bauii,  formerl J  the  seat  of  Horlenalus,  was  famous 
i^r  great  plenty  of  fish;  hence  at  this  day  the  name  of 
•ftaeUsm  d'OrtMat'oL 


situation,  washed  by  the  sea,  where  it  fon 
bay  between  the  cape  of  Misenum  and  the  gu 
Baise.     Among  the  vessels  that  lay  at  anchor 
in  particular,  more  superb  than  the  rest,  8e< 
intended  by  its  decorations  to  do  honour  U 
emperor's  mother.     Agrippina  was  fond  of 
ing  parties.      She  frequently  made    coa 
voyages  in  a  galley  with  three  ranks  of 
and   mariners   selected  from  the  fleet 
banquet  of  which  she  was  to  partake,  was 
at  a  late  hour,  that  the  darkness  of  the  i 
might  favour  the  perpetration  of  an  atro 
deed. 

But  the  secret  transpired :  on  the  first  i 
ligence,  Agrippina,  it  is  said,  could  scarce 
credit  to  so  black  a  story.  She  chose,  how 
to  be  conveyed  to  Bale  in  a  land  carriage, 
fears,  as  soon  as  she  arrived,  were  dissi 
by  the  polite  address  of  her  son.  He  giv< 
the  most  gracious  reception,  and  placed  h 
table  above  himself.  He  talked  with  frank 
and,  by  intermixing  the  sallies  of  yoo 
vivacity  with  more  sedate  conversation,  ha 
skill  to  blend  the  gay,  the  airy,  and  the  se. 
He  protracted  the  pleasures  of  the  social  i 
ing  to  a  late  hour,  when  Agrippina  thou| 
time  to  retire.  The  prince  attended  her  t 
shore ;  he  exchanged  a  thousand  food  eo 
ments,  and,  clasping  her  to  his  bosom,  fixe 
eyes  upon  her  with  ardent  affection,  pe 
intending,  under  the  appearance  of  filial  | 
to  disguise  his  purposes  or,  it  might  b«, 
the  sight  of  a  mother  doomed  to  destnii 
might  make  even  a  heart  like  his  yield, 
moment,  to  the  touch  of  nature. 

V.  That  this  iniquitous  scene  should  n 
wrapped  in  darkness,  the  care  of  Provi 
seems  to  have  interposed.  The  night  wai 
and  serene ;  the  stars  shot  forth  their  1>ri( 
lustre,  and  the  sea  presented  a  smooth  ex{ 
Agrippina  went  on  board,  attended  by  onl; 
of  her  domestic  train.  One  of  them,  Crep* 
Callus,  took  his  place  near  the  steerage 
other,  a  female  kttendant,  by  name  Acer 
stretched  herself  at  the  foot  of  the  bed  ' 
her  mistress  lay,  and  in  the  fulness  of  her 
expressed  her  joy  to  see  the  son  awakene 
sense  of  his  duty,  and  thefnotfaer  restored 
good  graces.  The  vessel  had  made  but  little 
when,  on  a  signal  given,  the  deck  over  Ag 
na*s  cabin  fell  in  at  once.  Being  loaded  witl 
Crepereius  was,  crushed  under  the  weight, 
props  of  the  bed-room  happening  to  be  of  a 
structure,  bore  up  the  load,  and  saved 
Agrippina  and  Ver  servant  Nor  did  the  y 
as  was  Intended,  fall  to  pieces  at  once.  Co: 
nation,  hurry,  and  confusion,  followed, 
innocent,  in  a  panic,  bustled  to  and  trOt  ei 
rassing  and  oonifoundingrach  as  were  in  tb< 
To  heave  the  ship  on  one  side,  and  sink  1 
once,  was  the  design  of  the  accomplices  t  b 
acting  in  concert,  and  the  rest  making  coi 
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flibrtf,  the  Tesiel  went  down  by  slow  degrees. 

This  gare  the  passengers  an  opportunity  of  es- 
cipiRg  from  the  wreck,  and  trusting  to  the  mercy 
of  the  waves. 

Aeerronia^  in  her  fright,  called  herself  Agrip- 
putt,t]id,  with  pathetic  accents,  implored  the 
aiariDen  to  save  the  emperor's  mother.  The 
Mmsins  fell  upon  her  with  their  oars,  with 
tteir  poles,  and  with  whatever  instruments  they 
«oqI4  seize.  She  died  under  repeated  blows. 
Agiippiaa  hushed  her  fears ;  not  a  word  escaping 
fnn  her,  she  passed  undistinguished  by  the  mur- 
itnttt  without  any  other  damage  than  a  wound 
oa  her  shoulder.  She  dashed  into  the  sea,  and  by 
itnggUng  with  all  her  efforts,  kept  herself  above 
vtter  till  the  small  barks  put  off  from  the  shore, 
tad,  eoming  in  gcxMl  time  to  her  assistance,  con- 
Tvjtd  her  up  the  Lucrine  lake  i  to  her  own 
Tills. 

VI.  She  was  now  at  leisure  to  reflect  on  the 
niieiy  of  her  situation.  The  treachery  of  her 
Ha^  letter,  conceived  in  terms  of  affection,  and 
kit  nock  civility,  were  too  apparent  Without  a 
cut  of  wind,  and  without  touching*  a  rock,  at  a 
■ttll  distance  from  the  shore,  the  vessel  broke 
dovn  from  the  upper  deck,  like  a  piece  of  me- 
dianism  constructed  for  the  purpose.  The  death 
of  Acerronia,  and  the  wound  which  she  herself 
Nccivcd,  were  decisive  circumstances.  But  even 
iB  that  juncture  she  thought  it  best  to  temporize. 
A^aiitft  powerful  enemies  not  to  see  too  much  is 
^  isiiest  policy.  She  sent  her  freedman  Age- 
lisos  to  inform  her  son  that,  by  the  favour  of. 
thf  pMls,  and  the  good  auspices  of  the  emperor, 
>^  hsd  escaped  from  a  shipwreck.  The  news, 
■Ike  bad  no  <brabt,  would  affect  her  son,  but  for 
tht  present^  she  wished  he  would  forbear  to  visit 
Wc.  In  her  situation,  rest- was  all  she  wanted, 
^nag  despatched  her  messenger,  she  assumed 
u  air  of  courage  %  she  got  her  wound  dressed, 
ud  ased  all  proper  applications.  With  an  air 
«f  tase  she  called  for  the  last  will  of  Acerronia, 
ttd,  having  ordered  an  inventory  to  be  made  of 
ker  effects,  secured  every  thing  under  her  own 
***^i  acting  in  this  single  article  without  dis- 
WBQlatlon. 

Vn.  Nero  in  the  meantime,  expected,  with 
™pali»ace»  an  accoudteof  his  mother's  death, 
btelligeiice  at  last  was  brought  that  she  still 
•vriTed,  wounded,  indeed,  and  knowing  from 
what  quarter  the  blow  was  aimed.  The  prince 
I^eud  the  news  with  terror  and  astonishment. 
In  the  hurry  of  his  imagination,  he  saw  bis 
iMther  alieaidy  at  hand,  fierce  with  indignation, 
e^liag  aloud  for  vengeance,  and  rousing  her 
ihvcs  to  an  insurrection.  She  might  have  re- 
*0«ne  to  the  army,  and  stir  up  a  rebellion ;  she 
Bight  open  the  whole  dark  transaction  to  the 


4TbaLaerfaeIiakB,nowXa^oiiMcriiM.  Agrippina's 
^QkwM  It  BmU.  Thsrs  Is  In  the  nclghboorhood  a 
g««f  Pow  called  ftpelsfcro  d'AgHfpina. 


senate ;  she  might  carry  her  complaints  to  the 
ear  of  the  people.  Her  wound,  the  wreck,  the 
murder  of  her  friendar,  every  circumstance  would 
inHame  resentment.  Whit  course  remained  for 
him  ?  Where  was  Seneca  ?  and  where  was  Bur- 
rhus  ?  He  had  sent  for  them  on  the  first  alarm : 
they  came  with  expedition ;  but  whether  stran- 
gers to  the  plot,  remains  uncertain.  They  stood, 
for  some  time,  fixed  in  silence.  To  dissuade 
the  emperor  from  his  fell  design,  they  knew  was 
not  in  their  power ;  and,  in  the  present  dilemma, 
they  saw,  perhaps,  that  Agrippina  must  fall,  or 
Nero  perish.  Seneca,  though  on  all  other  occa- 
sions ready  to  take  the  lead,  fixed  his  eyes  on 
Burrhus.  After  a  pause,  he  desired  to  know 
whether  it  were  advisable  to  order  the  soldiers 
to  complete  the  business.  Burrhus  was  of 
opinion,  that  the  praetorian  soldiers,  devoted  to 
the  house  of  Ceesar,  and  still  respecting  the 
memory  of  Germanicus,  would  not  be  wilUog 
to  spill  the  blood  -of  his  daughter.  It  was 
for  Anicetus  to  finish  the  last  act  of  the 
tragedy. 

That  bold  assassin  undertook  the  business.  He 
desired  to  have  the  catastrophe  in  his  own  hands. 
Nero  revived  at  the  sound.  From  that  day,  he 
said  the  imperial  dignity  would  be  his,  and  that 
mighty  benefit  would  be  conferred  by  an  enfran- 
chised slave.  "Haste,  fly,"  he  cried {  «take 
with  you  men  fit  for  your  purpose,  and  consum- 
mate all."  Anicetus  heard  that  a  message  was 
sent  by  Agrippina, and  that  Agerinus  was  actually 
arrived.  His  ready  invention  planned  a  new 
scene  of  villany.  While  the  messenger  was  in 
the  act  of  addressing  the  prince,  he  dropped  a 
poniard  between  his  legs,  and  instantly,  as  if 
he  had  discovered  a  treasonable  design,  seized 
the  man,  and  loaded  him  with  irons,  from  that 
circumstance  taking  colour  to  charge  Agrippina 
with  a  plot  against  the  life  of  her  son.  When 
she  was  disposed  of,  a  report  that,  in  despair, 
she  put  an  end  to  her  life,  would  be  an  apt  addi- 
tion to  the  fable. 

VIII.  Meanwhile,  the  news  of  Agrippina's 
danger  spread  an  alarm  round  the  country.  The 
general  cry  imputed  it  to  accident.  The  people 
rushed  in  crowds  to  the  sea-shore ;  they  went 
on  the  piers  that  projected  into  the  sea ;  they 
filled  the  boats ;  they  waded  as  far  as  they  could 
venture ;  stretching  forth  their  hands,  and  call- 
ing aloud  for  help;  the  bay  resounded  vrith 
shrieks  and  lamentations,  with  distracting  ques- 
tions, dissonant  answers,  and  a  wild  confusion 
of  voices.  Amidst  the  uproar,  nimibers  came 
with  lighted  torches.  Finding  that  Agrippina 
was  safe,  they  pressed  forward  to  offer  their  con- 
gratulations, when  a  body  of  armed  soldiers, 
threatening  violence,  obliged  the  whole  crowd  to 
disperse.  Anicetus  planted  a  guard  round  the 
mansion  of  Agrippina,  and  having  burst  open 
the  gates,  he  seized-  the  slaves,  and  forced  his 
way  to  her  apartment. 

A  few  domestics  remained  at  the  door  to  guard 
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the  entrance :  fear  had  dispersed  the  rest.  In 
the  room  the  pale  glimmer  of  a  feeble  light  was 
seen,  and  onlj  ope  maid  in  waiting.  Before  the 
ruffians  broke  in,  Agrippina  passed  the  moments 
in  dreadful  agitation  :  she  wondered  that  no 
messenger  had  arrived  froip  her  son.  What  de- 
tained Agerinus  ?  she  listened,  and  on  the  coast 
where,  not  lotog  before,  the  whole  was  tumult, 
noise,  and  confusion,  a  dismal  silence  prevailed, 
broken  at  intervals,  by  a  sudden  uproar,  that  add- 
ed to  the  horror  of  the  scene.  Agrippina  trem- 
bled for  herself.  Her  servant  was  leaving  the 
room:  she  called  to  her,  "  And  do  you  too  desert 
me  ?"  In  that  instant  she  saw  Anicetus  entering 
the  chamber.  Herculeus,  who  had  the  command 
of  a  galley,  and  Oloaritus,  a  marine  centurion, 
followed  him.  **  If  you  come,'*  said  Agrippina, 
"  from  the  prince,  tell  him  I  am  well ;  if  your 
intents  are  murderous,  you  are  not  sent  by  my 
son :  the  guilt  of  parricide  is  foreign  to  his  heart." 
The  ruffians  surrounded  her  bed.  The  centurion 
of  the  marines  was  drawing  his  sword :  at  the 
sight  Agrippina  presented  her  person,  "  And 
here,*'  she  said,  "  fluitoi  toub  awoRn  iir  mt 
WOMB.**  Herculeus,  in  that  moment,  gave  the 
first  blow  with  a. club,  and  wounded  her  on  the 
head.  She  expired  under  a  number  of  mortal 
wounds. 

IX.  The  facts  here  related  stand  tonfirmed 
by  the  concurrent  testimony  of  historians.  It  is 
added,  but  not  with  equal  authority,  that  Nero 
beheld  his  mother  stretched  in  death,  and  praised 
the  elegance  of  her  form.  This,  however,  is 
denied  by  other  writers.  The  body  was  laid  out 
on  a  common  couQh,  such  as  is  used  at  meals, 
and,  without  any  other  ceremony,  burnt  that 
very  night.  During  the  life  of  Nero,  no  honour 
was  offered  to  her  remains  ;  no  tomb  was  erected 
to  tell  where  she  lay :  nor  was  there  so  much 
as  a  mound  of  earth  to  enclose  the  place.  After 
some  time  an  humble  monument  i  was  raised  by 
her  domestics  on  the  road  to  Misenum,  near  the 
villa  9  of  Csesar  the  Dictator,  which,  from  an 
eminence,  commands  a  beautiful  prospect  of  the 
sea  and  the  bays  alopg  the  coast.  Mnester,  one 
of  the  enfranchised  slaves  of  Agrippina,  attend- 
ed the  funeral.  As  soon  as  the  pile  was  lighted, 
tills  man,  unwilling  to  survive  his  mistress,  or, 
perhaps,  dreading  the  malice  of  her  enemies, 
despatched  himself  with  his  own  sword.  Of  her 
own  dreadful  catastrophe  Agrippina  had  warning 
many  years  before,  when,  consulting  the  Chal- 
deans about  the  future  lot  of  her  son,  she  was 
told,  that  he  would  reign  at  Rome,  and  kill  his 


1  U  is  itill  cailedi  as  mentioned  above,  Sep<richro 
iJP Agrippina. 

2  Bfariue,  Pompey,  and  Caesar,  had  their  villas  In  the 
ftelghbourhood.of  Baia^  all  built  on  the  ridge  of  hills, 
and  looking,  as  Seneca  says,  more  like  mlliiary  works, 
than  rural  seat*.  Sdas  nan  vOku  <••«,  ejd  easlra. 
EfUL6. 


mother.     "  Let  him,"  she  said,  **  let  him  kil 
biit  let  him  reign." 

X.  This  dreadful  parricide  was  no  » 
executed  than  Nero  began  to  feel  the  h( 
of  his  guilt  He  lay,  during  the  rest  q 
night,  on  the  rack  of  his  own  mind;  a 
pensive,  starting  up  with  sudden  fear,  wil 
distracted.  He  lifted  his  eyes  in  quest  of 
light,  yet  dreaded  its  approach.  The  tri 
and  centurions,  by  the  advice  of  Burrhus, 
the  first  to  administer  consolation.  The  fli 
of  these  men  raised  him  from  despair, 
^-asped  his  hand,  congratulating  him  o 
escape  from  the  dark  designs  of  his  m 
His  friends  crowded  to  the  temples  to  oH 
their  thanks  to  the  gods.  The  neighb< 
cities  of  Campania  followed  their  ex) 
They  offered  victims,  and  sent  addresses 
prince.  Nero  played  a  different  part ;  I 
peared  with  a  dejected  mien,  weary  of  Hi 
inconsolable  for  the  loss  of  his  mother.  B 
face  of  a  country  cannot,  like  the  featui 
man,  assume  a  new  appearance.  The  si 
the  adjacent  coast  presented  to  his  eyes  a 
o£  guilt  and  horror.  It  was  reported  i 
same  time  that  the  sound  of  trumpets  wa 
tinctly  heard  along  the  ridge  of  the  hill 
groans  and  shrieks  issued  from  Agrippina's 
Nero  removed  to  Naples,  and  from  that 
despatched  letters  to  the  senate,  in  substa 
follows : 

XI.  **  Agerinus,  the  freedman  of  Agri 
and  of  all  her  creatures  the  highest  in  h< 
fidence,  was  found  armed  with  a  pooiart 
the  blow  being  prevented,  with  the  same 
that  planned  the  murder  of  her  son,  sh 
patched  herself."  The  letter  proceeded  i 
a  number  of  past  transactions  ;  **  Her  an 
aimed  at  a  share  in  the  supreme  power,  a 
prsetorian  bands  were  obliged  to  take  an  c 
fidelity  to  her.  The  senate  and  the  peopV 
to  submit  to  the  same  indignity,  and  be 
yoke  of  female  tyranny.  Seeing  her  s( 
defeated,  she  became  an  enemy  to  the  fatl 
the  soldiers,  and  the  whole  community;  si 
ther  suffered  a  donative  to  be  distributed 
army,  nor  a  largess  to  the  populace.  At 
stigation  prosecutions  m^re  set  on  foot  agai 
best  and  most  illustrious  men  in  Rome, 
did  not  enter  the  senate,  and  give  audieod 
ambassadors  of  foreign  nations,^  all  woi 
member  how  that  disgrace  was  prevented, 
reign  of  Claudius  did  not  escape  bis  anina 
sion ;  but  whatever  were  th^  enormities 
period,  Agrippina,  he  said,  was  the  cause 
Her  death  was  an  event  in  which  the  go< 
tune  of  the  empire  was  signally  displays 
gave  a  circumstantial  account  of  the  shipi 
but  what  man  existed,  so  absurd  and  so 


8  See  her  attempi  pnvanltd  by  Seneca,  Aaai 
s.  5. 
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tt  to  btlMvt  it  tha  tflteet  of  ehtnee  ?  Wu  It 
pnbable  thit  a  woman,  who  had  joit  escaptd 
Crmb  the  fury  of  the  wares,  would  tend  a  tingle 
nflafi  to  attempt  the  life  of  a  prince,  tarrounded 
by  hii  gnaids  and  his  naval  ofBcers  f  The  indig- 
Mtioa  of  the  pablie  was  not  confined  to  Nero : 
with  regard  to  htm,  who  had  plunged  in  i^Ut 
bc/ond  tU  example,  it  was  useless  to  complain. 
Cf state  wu  lost  in  mute  astonishment  The 
popolir  odium  fell  on  Sonccat  his  pen  was  seen 
is  the  priBce*8  letters,  and  the  attempt  to  gloss 
ud  vanish  so  vile  a  deed,  was  considered  as  the 
tfowtl  of  an  accomplice. 

Xn.  The  voice  of  the  people  did  not  restrain 
the  tdolation  of  the  senate.  Several  decrees 
were  ptssed  in  a  strain  of  servile  flattery ;  such 
u  tipplieitiona  and  solemn  vows  at  all  the  altars 
thraoghout  the  city  of  Rome ;  the  festival  called 
the  Qcioquatnia  Muring  which  the  late  conspi- 
ncjr  wu  detected)  was  to  be  celebrated,  for  the 
fttsre,  with  the  addition  of  public  games  i  the 
statae  of  Minerva,  wrought  in  gold,  to  be  placed 
la  the  senate  bouse,  with  that  of  the  emperor 
Bctr  it;  and  finally,  the  anniversary  of  Agrippina's 
birth-dajr  to  be  unhallowed  in  the  calendar.  Paetus 
Thratea  had  been  often  present,  when  the  fathers 
toceaded  to  acts  of  meanness,  and  he  did  not 
ri»  in  opposition  s  but,  upon  thi^  occasion,  he 
Itft  hb  seat,  and  walked  out  of  the  house,  by  his 
viitve  provoking  future  vengeance,  yet  doing  no 
MTTiee  to  the  cause  of  liberty. 

There  happened,  about  tbis  time,  a  number  of 
pndigies,  all  deemed  striking  prognostics,  but 
BO  consequences  followed.  A  woman  was  de- 
fiveifd  of  a  serpent :  another  died  in  the  embrace 
of  her  husband,  by  a  stroke  of  thunder.  The 
no  rairered  an  eclipse,^  and  the  fourteen  quar- 
ter! of  Rome  vrere  struck  with  lightning.  In 
these  extraordloaiy  appearances  the  hand  of 
providence, it  is  evident,  did  not  interpose ;  since 
the  vices  and  tyranny  of  Nero  continued  to  harass 
■aakind  for  several  years.  The  policy  of  the 
prince  had  now  two  objects  in  view  :  the  first, 
to  blacken  the  memory  of  his  mother ;  and  the 
Mcoad,  to  amuse  the  people  with  a  show  of  his 
•«n  clemency,  when  left,  without  control,  to 
the  beat  of  his  own  inclination.  To  this  end, 
^  recalled  from  banishment,  to  which  they  had 
beta  condemned  by  the  vindictive  spirit  of  Agrip- 
P<na,two  illustrious  women,  namely,  Junia'  and 
Calparoia,  together  with  Valerius  Capito,  and 
liciaios  Gabolns,  both  of  praetorian  rank.  He 
ponaitted  the  ashes  of  Lollia  Paulina*  to  be 
^looght  to  Rome,  and  a  mausoleum  to  be  erected 


i  TUf  ecllpoo  WW  the  day  before  tho  calondsof  Maf , 
«« ia»  OD  the  aOlh  of  April,  A.  U.  C.  813 ;  of  the  Chris, 
tin  era  69.   See  Pliaj,  lib.  11.  a  70. 

S  For  Jonhi  Calvtoa,  see  Annals,  zll.  §.  8;  and  the 
Btualmket  Table,  No.  OL  For  Calpurnia,  Annals, 
iliaB. 

I  For  LoWa  nrnUna,  ne  AbmIs,  zU.  s.  S 


to  her  memory.  To  Itnrins  and  Calvisius/ 
whom  his  own  violence  had  driven  into  exile,  he 
granted  a  free  pardon.  8ilana>  had  paid  her 
debt  to  nature.  Towards  the  end  of  Agrippina's 
life,  when  the  power  of  that  princeu  began  to 
decline,  or  her  resentment  to  be  appeued,  she 
had  obtained  leave  to  return  from  her  distant 
esile  as  far  as  Tarentom.  At  that  place  she 
closed  her  days. 

XIII.  Nero  loitered  In  the  towns  of  Campania, 
full  of  doubt  and  perplexity,  unable  to  determine 
how  he  should  enter  the  city  of  Rome.  Would 
the  senate  receive  him  with  a  submiuive  and 
complying  spirit  ?  Could  he  rely  on  the  temper 
of  the  people  P  These  were  points  that  made 
him  anxious  and  irresolute.  The  vile  advisers 
of  his  court  (and  never  court  more  abounded  with 
so  pernicious  a  race)-  interfered  to  animate  his 
drooping  spirit.  They  assured  him,  with  confi- 
dence, that  the  name  of  Agrippina  was  held  in 
detestation,  and,  since  her  death,  the  affections 
of  the  people  for  the  person  of  the  emperor  knew 
no  bounds.  He  had  only  to  show  himself,  and 
it  would  be  seen  that  he  reigned  in  tb^  hearts  of 
the  multitude.  To  prepare  the  way,  they  desired 
leave  to  enter  the  city  of  Rome  before  him. 

On  their  arrival,  they  found  all  things  favour- 
able beyond  their  hopes  ;  they  saw  the  several 
tribes  going  forth  in  proceMion  to  meet  the 
prince ;  the  senate  in  their  robes  of  state ;  whole 
crowds  of  women,  with  their  children,  ranged  in 
cluses  according  to  their  respective  ages,  in  the 
streets  through  which  Nero  was  to  pass ;  rows 
of  scatl&lding  built  up,  and  an  amphitheatre  of 
spectators,  as  if  a  triumph  were  to  enter  the  city. 
Nero  made  his  entry,  flushed  with  the  pride  of 
victory  over  the  minds  of  willing  slaves,  and 
proceeded,  amidst  the  acclamations  of  gazing 
multitudes,  to  the  capitol,  where  he  offered  thanks 
to  the  gods.  From  that  moment  he  threw  off" 
all  restraint.  The  authority  of  bis  mother,  fee- 
ble as  it  was,  had  hitherto  curbed  the  violence 
of  his  passions ;  but  that  check  being  now  re- 
moved, he  broke  out  at  once,  and  gave  a  full 
display  of  his  character. 

XIV.  To  acquire  the  fame  of  a  charioteer,  and 
to  figure  in  the  race  with  a  curricle  and*four 
horses,  had  been  long  the  favourite  passion  of 
Nero.  He  had  besides  another  frivolous  talent  i 
he  could  play  on  the  harp,  and  sing  to  his  own 
performance.  With  this  pitiful  ambition  he  had 
been  often  the  minstrel  of  convivial  parties.  He 
justified  his  taste  by  observing,  that  "  in  ancient 
times,  it  had  been  the  practice  of  heroes  and  of 
kings.  The  names  of  illustrious  persons,  who 
consecrated  their  talents  to  the  honour  of  the 
gods,  were  preserved  in  immortal  verse.  Apollo 
wu  the  tutelar  deity  of  melody  and  song »  and. 


7  burioa  and  Calvisias  baniahad  bf  Naro ;  Annals^ 
zlii.  s. ». 

8  Silana  wu  also  banished  by  Nero ;  Annals,  zlll.  a  S2 
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though  inrested  with  the  higher  ftttributes  of 
Inspiration  and  prophecy,  he  was  represented, 
not  only  in  the  cities  of  Greece,  but  also  in  the 
Roman  temples,  with  a  Ijre  in  his  hand,  and  the 
dress  of  a  musical  performer."  The  rage  of 
Nero  for  these  amusements  was  not  to  be  con- 
trolled, Seneca  and  Burrhus  endeavoured  to 
prevent  the  ridicule,  to  which  a  prince  might 
expose  himself  by  exhibiting  his  talents  to  the 
multitude.  By  their  direction,  a  wide  space,  in 
the  vale  at  the  foot  of  the  Vatican ,i  was  inclosed 
for  the  use  of  the  emperor,  that  he  might  there 
manage  the  reins,  and  practise  all  his  skill,  with- 
out being  a  spectacle  for  the  public  eye.  But 
bis  love  of  fame  was  not  to  be  confined  within 
those  nari\>w  bounds.  He  invited  the  multitude. 
They  extolled,  with  raptures,  the  abilities  of  & 
prince,  who  gratified  their  darling  passion  for 
public  diversions. 

The  two  governors  were  in  hopes  that  their 
pupil,  as  soon  as  he  had  his  frolic,  would  be  sen- 
Bible  of  the  disgrace ;  but  the  effect  was  other- 
wise. The  applause  of  the  populace  inspired 
him  with  fresh  ardour.  To  keep  himself  in 
countenance,  he  conceived  if  he  could  bring  the 
practice  into  fashion,  that  his  own  infamy  would 
he  lost  in  the  disgrace  of  others.  With  this 
view,  he  cast  his  eye  on  the  descendants  of  fami- 
lies once  illustrious,  but  at  that  time  fallen  to 
decay.  From  that  class  of  men  he  selected  the 
most  necessitous,  such  as  would  be  easily  tempted 
to  let  themselves  out  for  hire.  He  retained  them 
as  actors,  and  produced  them  on  the  public  stage. 
Their  n^mes  I  forbear  to  mention  :  though  they 
ue  now  no  more,  the  honour  of  their  ancestors 
claim  respect  The  disgrace  recoils  on  him, 
who  chose  to  employ  his  treasure,  not  for  the 
noble  end  of  preventing  scandal,  but  to  procure 
it.  Nor  was  he  willing  to  stop  here ;  by  vast 
rewards  he  bribed  several  Roman  knights  to  de- 
•cend  into  the  arena)  and  present  a  show  to  the 
people.  The  situation  of  these  unhappy  men 
deserves  our  pity ;  for  what  axe  the  bribes  of  an 
absolute  prince,  but  the  commands  of  him  who 
has  power  to  compel  ? 

XV.  Nero  was  not  as  yet  hardy  enough  to  ex- 
pose his  person  on  a  public  sttge.  To  gratify 
his  passion  for  scenic  amusements,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  save  appearances,  he  established  an 
entertainment,  called  the  JUVE!riLB  sports.  To 
promote  this  institution,  numbers  of  the  first 
distinction  enrolled  their  names.  Neither  rink, 
nor  age,  nor  civil  honours,  were  an  exemption. 
All  degrees  embraced  the  theatrical  art,  and, 
with  emulation,  became  the  rivals  of  Greek  and 
Roman  mimicry ;  proud  to  languish  at  the  soft 
cadence  of  effeminate  notes,  and  to  catch  the 


1  This  was  a  circus  begun  by  Calisula,  and  flnished 
1^  Nero.  The  church  of  St.  Peter  is  built  on  this  ap  a^ 
and  the  obelisk  which  stood  there,  was  placed  before 
St.  Peur*!  at  a  vast  expense,  by  Pope  Slxtoi  V. 


graces  of  wanton  deportment  Women  of  rai 
studied  the  most  lascivious  characters.  In 
grove  planted  round  the  lake,  where  Augoi 
gave  his  naval  engagement,  booths  and  places 
recreation  were  erected,  to  pamper  luxury,  '• 
inflame  desire.  By  the  prince's  orders  sum; 
money  were  distributed.  Good  men,  thro 
motives  of  fear,  accepted  the  donation  •,  aiu! 
the  profligate,  whatever  ministered  to  sensual 
was  sure  to  be  acceptable.  Luxury  and  con 
tion  triumphed. 

The  manners,  it  is  true,  had,  long  before 
time,  fallen  into  degeneracy  ;  but  in  these  i 
assemblies  a  torrent  of  vice  bore  down  e^ 
thing,  beyond  the  example  of  former  ages.  E 
in  better  days,  when  science  and  the  liberal 
had  not  entirely  lost  their  influence,  virtue 
modesty  could  scarce  maintain  their  post ; 
in  an  age,  that  openly  professed  every  spi 
of  depravity,  what  stand  could  be  made  by  ii 
by  innocence,  or  by  modest  merit  ?  The  gen 
corruption  encouraged  Nero  to  throw  ofif  aV 
straint.  He  mounted  the  stage,  and  becar 
public  performer  for  the  amusement  of  the  pei 
With  his  hirp  in  his  hand,  he  entered  the  sc 
he  tuned  the  chords  with  a  graceful  air, 
with  delicate  flourishes  gave  a  prelude  to  hi 
He  stood  in  a  circle  of  his  friends,  a  prxti 
cohort  on  guard,  and  the  tribunes  and  centu 
near  his  person.  Burrhus  was  also  present, 
sure  in  bis  countenance,  and  anguish  at  his  1 
He  grieved,  while  he  applauded.  At  this 
was  instituted  a  company  of  Roman  kn 
under  the  title  of  the  auoi^stax  aociKTr,^ 
sisting  of  young  men  in  the  prime  of  life, 
of  them  libertines  from  inclination,  and  a 
hoping  by  their  profligacy  to  gain  prcferi 
They  attended  night  apd  day,  to  appl»u< 
prince;  they  admired  the  graces  of  his  p< 
and,  in  the  various  notes  of  that  exquisite  i 
they  heard  the  melody  of  the  gods,  who 
all  excelled  by  the  enchanting  talents  c 
prince.  The  tribe  of  sycophants  a8sume< 
of  grandeur,  swelling  with  self-importance 
they  were  all  rising  to  preferment  by  their  |i 
and  their  virtues. 

.  XVL  Theatrical  fame  was  not  sufBcienl  ( 
ambition  of  Nero :  be  wished  to  excel  in  p 
All,  who  possessed  the  art  of  versification, 
assembled  to  assist  his  studies.  In  this  s 
of  wits,  young  men,  not  yet  qualified  b> 
years  to  figure  in  the  world,  displayed  th< 
essays  of  their  genius.  They  met  in  the 
est  intimacy.     Scraps  of   poetry,  by  dil 


2  We  are  tnld  by  Din,  that  MWn,  Catella,  a  wnn 
fiurscnre,  e^rp^sed  herself  and  old  ace  to  k.>^ 
dancing  on  the  ita^e,  amjog  the  conri  syc(>ph) 
ih<9  tima    Dt  >,  lib.  Ixl. 

3  SuetiniuB  siys,  that  iba  leaders  of  this  new 
had  salaries  of  forty  thousand  eeatercee  allowwi 
In  Nerbn.  •.  SO, 
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kiadi,!  wen  brought  to  the  meeting,  or  compoted 
on  the  spot{  aod  those  fragments,  however 
oacoDflected,  they  endeaToored  to  weave  into  a 
rcfpilar  poem,  taking  care  to  insert  the  words  and 
phrases  of  the  emperor,  as  the  most  brilliant 
ernunents  of  the  piece.  That  this  was  their 
method,  appears  from  a  perusal  of  the  several 
emnpositions,  in  which  we  see  rhapsody  without 
geoius,  verse  without  poetry,  and  nothing  like 
the  work  tif  one  creative  fancy.  Nor  was  phi- 
losophy disregarded  by  the  emperor.  At  stated 
hoan,when  his  convivial  joys  were  finished,  the 
processors  of  wisdom  were  admitted.  Various 
ijitems  were  dogmatically  supported ;  and  to 
•ee  the  followers  of  different  sects  quarrel  about 
an  hypothesis  was  the  amusement  of  Nero.  He 
stw  hesidee,  among  the  venerable  sages,  some 
with  formal  mien  and  looks  of  austerity,  who 
Doder  an  air  of  coyness  plainly  showed  that 
thef  relished  the  pleasures  of  a  court. 

XVII.  About  this  time  a  dreadful  fray  broke 
OQt  between  the  inhabitants  of  Nuceria  *  and 
Pompeii,  two  Italian  colonies.  The  dispute, 
•light  in  the  beginning,  soon  rose  to  violence, 
sod  terminated  in  blood.  It  happened  that  Li- 
Tinsias  Regutus,s  who,  as  already  mentioned,  had 
hceo  expelled  the  senate,  gave  a  spectacle  of 
gladiators.  At  this  meeting  jests  and  raillery, 
and  the  rough  wit  of  country  towns,  flew  about 
Maeng  the  populace;  abuse  and  scurrility  fit- 
lowed;  altercation  excited  anger  ;  anger  ruse  to 
hxy ;  stones  wrere  thrown,  and  finally  they  had 
neouse  to  xrrns.  The  people  of  Pompeiuro, 
wheit  the  spectacle  was  given,  were  too  strong 
iK  their  adversaries.  The  Nuceria ns  suffered 
is  the  conflict.  Numbers  of  their  friends,  cov- 
ered with  wounds,  were  sent  to  Rome.  Sons 
wept  for  their  parents,  and  parents  for  their 
childres.  The  senate,  to  whom  the  matter  was 
nferrcd  by  the  prince,  directed  an  inquiry  before 
the  consuls,  and,  upon  their  report,  passed  a  de- 
cree, prohibiting,  for  the  space  of  ten  years,  the 
like  assemblies  at  Pompeiom,  and,  moreover,  dis- 
iolviog  certain  societies  established  in  that  city, 
ud  incorporated  contrary  to  law.  Livineius 
ud  ethers,  who  appeared  to  be  ringleaders  in 
the  riot,  were  ordered  into  banishment 

XVIII.  At  the  suit  of  the  Cyrenians,  Pedius 
Blesos*  was  expelled  the  senate.  The  charge 
>SUBst  him  was  that  he  had  pillaged  the  sacred 
tmsure  of  i£sculapiuB,  and,  in  the  business  of 
listing  soldiers,  had  been  guilty  of  receiving 
bribes,  and  committing   various   acts  of  gross 


3  BroUer  compares  this  poelicat  patchwork  to  the 
AMf«  rimea,  which  exercised  the  minor  poets  of  France 
is  the  luL  c«ntury. 

4  Sec  the  Geofropbical  Table. 

5  h  does  noc  appear  when  (his  man  was  expelled  the 
■vatte.  The  aeounlof  that  affiir  is  InsL  It  is  probatilc 
fh«t  this  is  the  LiTiacius  Bellas,  who  is  mentioned, 
AaaaU,Ui.  a.  11. 

%  He  was  altorwerds  rsslorsd  to  his  rank.  Hist.  i.  s. 
17.  FWikaOyrsBians,  MS  the  GeogrBpUcal  Table. 


partiality.  A  complaint  was  preferred  by  the 
same  people  against  Acilius  Strabo,  a  man  of 
prastorian  rank,  who  had  been  sent  a  commis- 
sioner by  the  emperor  Claudius,  with  powers  to 
ascertain  the  boundaries  of  the  lands  which  for- 
merly belonged  to  king  Apion,^  and  were  by 
bim  bequeathed,  with  the  rest  of  his  dominions, 
to  the  Roman  people.  Various  intruders  had 
entered  on  the  vacant  possession,  and  from-occu- 
pancy  and  length  of  time  hoped  to  derive  a  legal 
title.  The  people,  disappointed  in  their  expec- 
tations, appealed  from  the  sentence  of  Strabo. 
The  senate,  professing  to  know  nothing  of  the 
commission  granted  by  Claudius,  referred  the  bu- 
siness to  the  decision  of  the  prince.  Nero  ratified 
the  award  made  by  Strabo ;  but,  to  show  a  mark 
of  good  will  to  the  allies  of  Rome,  he  restored 
the  lands  in  question  to  the  persons  who  had 
been  dispossessed. 

XIX.  In  a  short  time  after  died  Domitius  Afer 
and  Marcus  Servilius,  two  illustrious  citizens, 
eminent  for  the  civil  honours  which  they  attain- 
ed, and  not  less  distinguished  by  their  eloquence. 
Afer  had  been  a  shining  ornament  of  the  hart 
Servilius  entered  the  same  career,  but  having 
left  the  forum,  gave  a  signal  proof  of  his  genius 
by  a  well-digested  history  of  Roman  affairs. 
Elegant  In  his  life  and  manners,  he  formed  a 
contrast  to  the  rough  character  of  Afer,  to  whom 
in  point  of  genius  he  was  every  way  equal,  in 
probity  and  morals  his  superior.8 

XX.  Nero  entered  on  his  fourth  consulship, 
with  Cornelius  Cossus  for  his  colleague,  [A.  U. 
C.  813.  A.  D.  60.]  On  the  model  of  the  Greek 
Olympics,  he  instituted  public  games  to  be  cele- 
brated every  fifth  year,  and,  for  that  reason, 
called  quinquenniaLs  In  this,  as  in  all  cases  of 
innovation,  the  opinions  of  men  were  much  at 
variance.  By  such  as  disliked  the  measure,  it 
was  observed,  that  even  Pompey,  by  building  a 
permanent  theatre,><*  gave  offence  to  the  think- 
ing men  of  that  day.  Before  that  period,  an 
occasional  theatre,  with  scenery  and  benches  to 
serve  the  purpose,  was  deemed  sufficient;  and, 
if  the  inquiry  were  carried  back  to  ancient 
times,  it  would  be  found  that  the  spectators  were 
obliged  to  stand  during  the  whole  representation. 
The  reason  was,  that  the  people  accommodated 


7  This  African  king,  according  to  Livy,  epitome  Izx. 
died  A.  U.  C.  668,  and  left  all  his  possessions  to  the  Ro- 
man peo|tle. 

8  Domitius  Afer  was  a  man  of  ambition,  willing  to  ad- 
vance  his  fortune  bjr  the  worst  of  crimes.  Quoquo/oci' 
nart  properut  claretcere.  Annals,  iv.  s.  62.  He  Is 
praised  by  Quintillan  aa  an  orator  of  considerable  elo- 
quence.  See  the  Dialogue  concerning  Ontory. 

9  Suetonius  loforros  us,  that  Nero  was  the  first  thai 
instituted  in  imitation  of  the  Greeks,  a  trial  of  aklU  In 
the  three  several  arts  of  music,  wrestling,  and  horse- 
racing,  to  be  performed  every  five  years,  which  he  called 
ATeroRia.   In  Neron.  s.  12L 

10  This  theatre  has  been  mentioned,  book  zllL  a.  M 
ItwasbQlUA.ir.C.fie9. 
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with  sMti,  might  be  tempted  to  waate  whole 
dajrs  in  idle  amuiements.  Public  ppectacles 
were,  indeed,  of  ancient  origin,  and,  if  still  left 
to  the  direction  of  the  prator,  might  he  exhibited 
with  good  order  and  propriety.  But  the  new 
mode  of  pressing  the  citizens  of  Rome  into  the 
service  of  the  stage  had  ruined  all  decorum.  The 
manners  had  long  since  degenerated,  and  now, 
to  work  their  total  subversion,  luxurj  was  called 
in  from  every  quarter  of  the  globe ;  foreign  nations 
were  ransacked  Xor  the  incentives  of  vice  \  and, 
whatever  was  -in  itself  corrupt,  or  capable  of 
diffusing  corruption,  was  to  be  found  at  Rome. 
Exotic  customs  and  a  foreign  taste  infected  the 
young  men  of  the  time  {  dissipation,  gymnastic 
arts,  and  infamous  intrigues,  were  the  fashion, 
encouraged  by  the  prince  and  the  senate,  and  not 
only  encouraged,  but  established  by  their  sanc- 
tion, enforced  by  their  authority. 

**  Under  colour  of  promoting  poetry  and  elo- 
quence, the  patricians  of  Eome  disgraced  them- 
selves on  the  public  stage.  What  further  step 
remained?  Nothing,  but  to  bare  their  bodies; 
to  anoint  their  limbs  i  to  come  forth  naked  in 
the  lists;  to  wield  the  caestus,  and,  throwing 
aside  their  military  weapons,  fight  prizes  for  the 
entertainment  of  the  rabble.  Will  the  sanctity 
of  the  augur's  office,  or  the  judicial  character  * 
of  the  Roman  knights,  edify  by  the  manners 
now  in  vogue  ?  Will  the  former  he  held  in  higher 
reverence,  because  he  has  been  lately  taught  to 
thrill  with  ecstacy  at  the  soft  airs  of  an,  effemi- 
nate song?  And  will  the  judge  decide  with 
greater  ability,  because  he  affects  to  have  a  taste, 
and  to  pronounce  on  music  ?  Vice  goes  on  in- 
creasing ;  the  night  is  added  to  the  day ;  and, 
in  mixed  assemblies,  the  profligate  libertine, 
under  covert  of  the  dark,  may  safely  gratify  the 
base  desires,  which  his  imagination  formed  in 
the  course  of  the  day.'* 

XXL  Licentious  pleasure  had  a  number  of 
advocates;  all  of  them  the  apologists  of  vice 
disguised  under  specious  names.  By  these  men 
it  was  argued,  <*  that  the  citizens  of  Rome,  in 
the  earliest  period,  were  addicted  to  public  shows, 
and  the  expense  kept  pace  with  the  wealth  of  the 
times.  Pantomime  playen  s'were  brought  from 
Tuscany,  and  horse-races  s  from  Thurium.  When 
Greece  and  Asia  were  reduced  to  subjection^  the 
public  games  were  exhibited  with  greater  pomp ; 
though  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  in  two 
hundred  years  (the  time  that  elapsed  from  the 


1  Among  the  Roman  knights  there  were  finir  Deeuria 
appointed  to  ezerclee  jurisdiction.  Suetonius  saye, 
(hatCaliguUfto  relieye  the  judges  from  the  fatigue  of 
business,  added  a  fifth  class  to  the  former  four.  InCalig. 
0.16. 

3  The  pancomime-peiformers  were  brought  to  Rome 
lirom  TWoony,  A  U.  C.  asa    Usy,  lib.  vii.  s.  2. 

3  The  people  called  7%«ru  iahebiied  partofLocania. 
The  spectacle  of  horse-rsces  was  Invented  by  them,  and 
^zhlbiiadatBome,AU.C.l«).  Uvy,li1xl.s.a8. 


triumph  of  LuctDs  Mimimiiis,  who  first 
duced  theatrical  representations)  not  one  1 
citizen  of  rank  or  family  was  known  to  di 
himself  by  listing  in  a  troop  of  comedians 
it  is  also  true,  that,  by  erecting  a  pern 
theatre,  a  great  annoal  expense  was  t\ 
The  magistrate  is  now  no  longer  obliged  1 
hil  private  fortime  for  the  diversion  of  th 
lie  The  whole  expenditure  is  transfer 
the  state,  and,  without  encumbering  a 
individual,  the  people  may  epjoj  the  gan 
Greece.  The  contests  between  poets  and  i 
would  raise  a  spirit  of  emulation,  and  prom* 
cause  of  literature.  Nor  will  the  judge  I 
graced,  if  he  lends  an  ear  to  the  product! 
genius,  and  shares  the  pleasures  of  a 
mind.  In  the  qninquennial  festival,  lati 
stituted,  a  few  nights,  every  fifth  year, 
be  dedicated,  not  to  criminal  gntificatioi 
to  social  gaiety,  in  a  place  fitted  for  s 
assembly,  and  illuminated  with  such  a  gl 
light,  that  clandestine  vice  would  by  consec 
be  excluded." 

Such  was  the  argument  of  the  advoctt 
dissipstion.  It  is  but  fair  to  aeknowledgi 
the  celebration  of  the  new  festival  was  cod< 
without  any  offence  against  decency  or 
manners.  Nor  did  the  rage  of  the  peop 
theatrical  entertainments  break  out  into  an; 
of  excess.  The  pantomime  perfonnen,  t 
restored  to  the  theatre,  were  still  excladed 
such  exhibitions  as  were  held  to  be  of  a  s 
nature.  The  prize  of  eloquence  was  not  adj 
to  any  of  the  candidates ;  but  it  was  tbot 
fit  compliment  to  the  emperor,  to  pronouoc 
conqueror.  The  Grecian  garb,  which  was 
in  vogue  during  the  festival,  gave  dis^s 
from  that  time  fell  into  disuse. 

XXII.  A  comet  having  appeared,  io  tbis 
ture,  that  phenomenon,  according  to  tbc  pc 
opinion,  announced  that  governments  were 
changed,  and  kings  dethroned.     In  tbe  im) 
tions  of  men  Nero  was  already  deposed,  ao' 
should  be  his  successor  was  the  question. 
name  of  Rubellius  Plautus  resounded  io 
quarter.     By  the  maternal  line  thii  en 
citizen   was  of  the  Julian   house.    A 
observer  of  ancient  manners,  he  maiotsj 
rigid  austerity  of  chancter.     Recluse  an 
tuous  in  his  family,  he  lived  remote  from^ 
but  his  fame  from  the  shade  of  obscnrity 
forth  with  brighter  lustre.    The  report 
elevation  was  eonfirmed  by  an  accideolf 
in  itself,  but  by  vulgar  error  received  a 
prognostic.     Wile  Nero  was  at  table  at  i 
called   SuBLiairxiTX,'  on  the  borden  < 


4  Lucluo  Mummios  conquered  Corinlb,  A^ 
and  obuOned  the  UiU  of  Adtakm,  Yeileiui  IW 
i.  e  la  J 

6  This  place  received  iu  namf  tinmiupr^ 
the  Simbniine  Lakes,  and  was  thence  caUad 
Brotisr  says,  K  if  no  V  £«  »^ '^  ^ 


fiooiXIV.J 


OP  TACITUS. 


fliabriiM  lakes,  it  htppened  that  tbe  Tictuals, 
which  had  been  served  up,  receired  a  stroke  of 
tiChtBiBf,aiid  tbe  baoqaet  wa»  overturned.  The 
|4aet  wu  00  tke  confines  of  Tlroli,  where  the 
uctiton  of  Plautos  by  his  father's  side  derived 
thtir  origin.  The  omen,  for  that  reason,  made 
»  dMpcr  impression,  and  the  current  opinion 
VII,  that  Plantus  wa«  intended  for  imperial 
ivir.  The  men,  whom  bold,  hut  often  mis- 
|qM|  ambition  leads  to  take  an  active  part  in 
itfolstioM  ef  government,  were  all  on  his  side. 
To  mpprtfls  a  ramovr  so  important,  and  big  with 
dufcr,  Nero  sent  a  letter  to  Plautos,  advising 
kirn  «<  to  consult  tbe  public  tranquillity,  and 
vithdnw  himself  from  the  reach  of  calumny. 
Be  bad  patrimonbl  lands  in  Asia,  where  he 
Bight  pass  his  youth,  remote  from  enemies,  and 
lodistarbcd  by  faction.'*  Plautus  undentood 
the  hiat,  and  with  his  wife,  Antistia,  and  a  few 
tricads,  embarked  for  Asia. 

la  a  short  time  after,  Nero,  by  bis  rage  for 
Mv  ftatifications,  put  his  life  in  danger,  and 
^nw  00  hhnself  a  load  of  pbloquy.  He  chose 
<•  bathe  at  the  founuln-bead  of  the  Maician 
vitm,t  which  had  been  brought  to  Rome  in  an 
HMdaet  of  andent  structure.  By  this  act  of 
■pttity  he  was  thought  to  have  polluted  the 
■Kiad  itxeam,  and  to  have  profaned  the  sanctity 
^  the  place.  A  At  of  illness,  which  followed 
this  (lalie,  left  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  the 
Police.  The  gods»  they  thought,  pursued  with 
***S*uiee  the  author  ef  so  vile  a  sacrilege. 

XXin.  We  left  Corbulo  employed  in  the  de- 
•oUtioa  of  Artazata.T  That  city  being  reduced 
ti  aihcs,  he  judged  it  right,  white  the  conster- 
**("■  of  the  people  was  still  recent,  to  turn  bis 
•m  sgainst  TigranocertaJ  The  deatruction  of 
^  city  would  spread  a  general  panic  t  or  if  he 
i*&nd  it  to  remain  unhurt,  the  fame  of  his 
^^^ney  would  add  new  laurels  to  the  con- 
4*nvr.  He  began  his  march,  and,  that  the 
^<Msas  might  not  be  driven  to  despair,  pre- 
"'^  every  appearance  of  a  pacific  disposition, 
Mm  maiataining  diseiplioe  with  the  strictest 
"IP>*r.  He  knew,  by  experience,  that  he  had 
^^  with  a  people  prone  to  change;  cowards  in 
^  boar  of  danger,  but,  if  occasion  offered, 
''*pvad,  by  their  natural  genius,  for  a  stroke 
"f  Perfidy.  At  the  sight  of  tbe  Roman  eagles  the 
AnacaiaDS  were  variously  alTected.  They  sob* 
**^  with  homble  supplications;  they  fled 
^>^  their  villages ;  they  took  shelter  in  their 
*oodi  I  and  numbers,  carrying  off  all  that  was 
to  to  them,  sought  a  retreat  in  their  dens  and 
cavcrai.  To  theee  different  movements  the 
''■aa  general  adapted  his  measures;  to  the 


JTW  Martian  watan  were  conveyed  to  Rome  lo 
*'■'■"**  of  mnm,  laboar  and  exponao  by  Ancua  Mar- 
*y  eee  ef  Aa  Hwaen  m^a.  800  FUny,  lib.  aczi  s.  & 

r8«iAaaala,altt.«.41. 

*  Sm  «a  OeopapUeal  Tibto. 


submissive  he  behaved  with  mercy ;  he  ordered 
the  fugitives  to  be  pursued  with  vigour,  but  for 
such  as  lay  hid  in  subterraneous  places  he  felt 
no  compassion.  Having  filled  the  entrances, 
and  every  vent  of  the  caverns,  with  bushes  and 
faggots,  he  set  fire  to  the  heap.  The  Barbarians 
perished  in  the  flames.  His  march  lay  on  the 
frontier  of  the  Mardians,^  a  race  of  freebooters, 
who  lived  by  depredation,  secure  on  their  hills 
and  mountains  from  the  assaults  of  the  enemy. 
They  poured  down  from  their  fastnesses,  and 
insulted  the  Roman  army.  Corbulo  sent  a  de« 
tachment  of  the  Iberians  to  lay  waste  their 
country,  and  thus  at  the  expense  ef  foreign 
auxiliaries,  without  spilling  a  drop  of  Roman 
blood,  he  punished  the  insolence  of  tbe  enemy. 

XXIV.  Corbulo  had  suffered  no  loss  in  the 
field  of  battle;  but  his  men,  exhausted  by  con- 
tinual toil,  and  forced,  for  want  of  grain  and 
vegetables,  to  subsist  altogether  on  animal  food, 
began  to  sink  under  their  fatigue.  The  heat  of 
the  summer  was  intense;  no  water  to  allay  their 
thirst ;  long  and  laborious  marches  still  remain- 
ed ;  and  nothing  to  animate  the  drooping  spirits 
of  the  army  btft  the  example  of  their  general, 
who  endured  more  than  even  the  common  sol- 
diers. They  reached,  at  length,  a  well  cultivated 
country,  and  carried  off  a  plentiful  crop.  The 
Armenians  fled  for  shelter  to  two  strong  castles. 
One  of  them  was  taken  by  storm;  tbe  other, 
after  resisting  the  first  assault,  was  by  a  close 
blockade  obliged  to  surrender.  The  army  march- 
ed into  the  territories  of  the  Tauranitians.M>  In 
that  country  Corbulo  narrowly  escaped  a  snare 
laid  for  his  life.  A  Barbarian  of  high  distinc- 
tion among  his  people,  was  found  lurking  with 
a  concealed  dagger  near  the  general's  tent.  He 
was  instantly  seized,  and,  being  put  to  tbe  rack, 
not  only  confessed  himself  the  author  of  the  plot, 
but  discovered  his  accomplices.  The  villains, 
who,  under  a  mask  of  friendship,  meditated  a 
foul  assassination,  were  on  examination  found 
guilty  of  the  treachery,  and  ptt  to  death.  Am- 
bassadors arrived  soon  after  from  Tigranocerta, 
with  intelligence  that  their  gates  stood  open  to 
receive  the  Roman  army,  and  the  inhabitants 
were  ready  to  submit  at  discretion.  As  an  earw 
nest  of  hospitality  and  friendship  they  presented 
a  golden  crown.  Corbulo  received  it  with  all 
marks  of  honour.  To  conciliate  the  affections  of 
the  people,  he  did  no  damage  to  their  city,  and 
left  the  natives  in  full  possession  of  their  effects. 

XXV.  The  royal  citadel,  which  was  consid- 
ered as  the  strong  hold  of  the  Armenian  kings, 
did  not  immediately  surrender.  A  band  of  stout 
and  rosolute  young  men  threw  themselves  into 
the  place,  determined  lo  hold  out  to  the  last 
They  had  the  spirit  to  sally  out,  but,  after  a 
battle  under  the  walls,  were  driven  back  within 


9  For  the  Mardlans,  see  the  Ooographlcal  Table. 

10  For  the  TkoranhU,  see  the  Oeographkal  TWbla 
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their  lines,  find,  the  Romftns  entering  sword  in 
hand,  the  gai'fison  laid  down  their  arms.  This 
tide  of  success,  however  rapid,  was  in  a  great 
measure  forwarded  bj  the  war,  that  kept  the 
Parthians  engaged  in  Hyrcania.  From  the  last- 
mentioned  country  ambassadors  had  been  sent  to 
Rome,  soliciting  the  alliance  of  the  emperor, 
and,  as  an  inducement,  urging,  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  rupture  with  Vologeses,  they 
had  made  a  powerful  diversion  in  favour  of  the 
Roman  army :  the  deputies,  on  their  way  back 
to  their  own  country,  had  an  interview  with 
Corbulo.  The  general  received  them  with  marks 
of  friendship,  and  fearing,  if  they  passed  over 
the  Euphrates,  that  they  might  fall  in  with  de- 
tached parties  of  the  Parthian  army,  he  ordered 
them  to  be  escorted  under  a  military  guard,  as 
far  as  the  margin  of  the  Red  sea.i  From  that 
place  their  road  was  at  a  distance  from  the 
Parthian  frontier. 

XXVI.  Meanwhile,  Tiridates,*  after  a  march 
through  the  territory  of  the  Medians,  was  hov- 
ering on  the  extremities  of  Armenia,  intending 
from  that  quarter  to  invade  the  country.  To 
counteract  his  motions,  Corbulo  despatched  Ve- 
rulanus  with  the  auxiliary  forces,  and,  to  support 
him,  made  a  forced  march  at  the  head  of  the 
legions.  Tiridates  retired  with  precipitation, 
and,  in  despair,  abondoned  the  war.  The  Roman 
general  proceeded  with  severity  against  ail  who 
were  known  to  be  disaffected :  he  carried  fire 
and  sword  through  their  country,  add  took  upon 
himself  the  government  of  Armenia.  The  whole 
kingdom  was  reduced  to  subjection,  when  Ti- 
granes  arrived  from  Rome,  by  the  appointment 
of  Nero,  to  assume  the  regal  diadem. 

The  new  monarch  if  as  by  birth  a  Cappado- 
cian,  of  high  nobility  in  that  country,  and  grand- 
son to  king  Archelaus  ;>  but  the  length  of  time 
which  he  had  passed  at  Rome  in  tlie  condition 
of  a  hostage  broke  the  vigour  of  his  mind,  and 
sunk  him  to  the  meanest  servility.  He  was  not 
received  with  the  consent  of  the  nation.  A 
strong  party  still  retained  their  old  affection  for 
the  line  of  the  Arsacides;  but  an  inveterate 
antipathy  to  the  Parthians,  on  account  of  their 
pride  and  arrogance,  inclined  the  majority  to 
accept  a  king  from  Rome.  Corbulo  placed  Ti- 
granes  on  the  throne,  and  assigned  him  a  body- 
guard, consisting  of  a  thousand  legionary  soldiers, 
two  cohorts  from  the  allied  forces,  and  two 
squadrons  of  horse.  That  his  new  kingdom 
might  not  prove  unwieldy,  parts  of  the  country, 
as  they  happened  to  lie  contiguous  to  the  neigk- 


1  The  shortest  way  to  Hyrcania^was  by  the  Caspian 
Sea;  but,  for  the  reason  given  by  Taciius,  the  Red  Sett 
was  thought  more  eligible. 

2  Tiridatea  was  brother  to  Vologeaea,  the  Parthian 
king.  See  Annals,  xU.  a.  51 :  and  book  xlii.  a.  37  and  41. 

3  Archelaus  waa  king  of  Cappadocla.  See  Annals, 
tt.B.«L 


bouring  princes,  were  parcelled  out  to  I 
manes,4  to  Polemon,  Aristobulus,  and 
chus.  Having  made  these  arrangement 
bulo  marched  back  into  Syria,  to  take  ap 
the  administration  of  that  province,  var 
the  death  of  Ummidius  Qttadratus,s  \\ 
governor. 

XXVII.  In  the  course  of  the  8ame 
Laodicea,  a  celebrated  city  in  Asia,  was  de 
by  an  earthquake ;  and  though  Rome  in  i 
a  calamity  contributed  no  kind  of  aid, 
soon  rebuilt,  and,  by  the  internal  resoui 
the  inhabitants,  recovered  its  former  spl* 
In  Italy,  the  ancient  city  of  Puteoli  receiv 
privileges,  with  the  title  of  the  Neronian 
The  v«teran  soldiers,  entitled  to  their  di 
from  the  service,  were  incorporated  w 
citizens  of  Tarentum,  and  Antium;  ) 
measure'  did  not  increase  populatioD  ii 
deserted  places.  The  soldiers  rambled 
the  provinces,  where  they  had  formerly 
and,  by  the  habits  of  a  military  life,  beir 
inclined  to  conjugal  cares  and  the  educ: 
children,  the  greatest  part  mouldered  awa 
out  issue.  The  old  system  of  colonizat 
at  this  time  greatly  altered.  Entire 
were  not,  as  had  been  the  practice,  set 
gether,  with  their  tribunes,  their  centuri< 
soldiers,  in  one  regular  body,  forming  a 
of  men  known  to  each  other,  and  by  sen 
of  mutual  affection  inclined  to  act  with 
of  union.  A  colony,  at  the  time  we  s{ 
was  no  more  than  a  motley  mixture,  dr 
gether  from  different  armies,  without  a 
their  head,  witliout  a  principle  to  unit 
and,  in  fact,  no  better  than  a  mere  coi 
people  from  distant  parts  of  the  globe  i 
heterogeneous  multitude,  but  not  a  color 

XXVIII.  The  election  of  praetors  h; 
hitherto  subject  to  the  discretion  of  the 
but  the  spirit  of  competition  breaking  c 
unusual  violence,  Nero  interposed  his  a\ 
He  found  three  candidates  more  tha 
By  giving  to  each  the  command  of  a  leji 
allayed  the  ferment.  He  also  made  a  c 
able  addition  to  the  dignity  of  the  scna 
ordinance  requiring  that,  in  all  appeals 
inferior  judicature  to  that  assembly,  a  sui 


4  Pharasmanea  has  been  often  ntentioned 
Ibtria;  Pulemoq,  \L\ng  of  Ponius :  Arifltobtili 
Armenia  Minor ;  and  Antiochus  of  Commaet 

6  See  Annals,  xii.  a.  4S. 

6  For  Laodicea,  see  the  Oeographical  TbMa 

7  Suetoniua  saya,  Nero  struck  off  the  super 
candidates,  and,  tn  make  them  some  comp«n 
the  delay  of  their  hopes,  assigned  them  pcw's 
in  the  legions.    In  Neron.  s.  15. 

8  The  aum,  by  way  of  penalty  ft>r  a  frlvr>l-iuf 
atioUB  appeal,  waa  one  third  of  the  monry  i 
totween  the  parties.    The  words  of  the  law 
•ertcr,  $i  prcvoeet,  in  ^fUBmodi  Urtiam  eat^ 
fuanUcoit»a  euHmatatA' 
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t»  what  WIS  customary  in  Uke  easef  belbre  the 
«pen>r,tlioQki  be  deposited  by  the  appellant,  to 
vait  the  final  determination.  Before  this  rule 
vu  established,  an  appeal  to  the  fathers  was 
«^n  to  all,  without  being  subject  to  costs,  or 
107  kind  of  penalty.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
jWy  Vlbtus  Secundus,  a  Roman  knight,  was 
Hcosed  by  the  Moors  >  of  r«pine  and  extortion, 
aad,  being  found  guilty  of  the  charge,  was  ban- 
iihed  out  of  Italy.  For  so  mild  a  sentence  he 
wtf  indebted  to  the  weight  and  influence  of  his 
tnotber,  Vibias  Crispas.io 

XXtX.  During  the  consulship  of  Caesonius 
Pctus  and  Petronins  TorpillannsH  [A.  U.  C.  814. 
L  D.  61.]  a  dreadful  calamity  befel  the  army 
ia  Britain.    Aolus  Didius,i<  as  has  been  men- 
tioaed,  aimed  at  no  extension  of  territory,  con- 
tent vith  maintaining  the  conquest  already  made. 
VcnaiDf,  who  succeeded  him,  did  little  more  .* 
k  made  a  few  incursions  into  the  country  of  the 
SilQies,u  and  was  hindered  by  death  from  pro- 
nesting  the  war  with  vigour.     He  had  been 
Rtpeetcd,  during  his  life,  for  the  severity  of  his 
■uneri;  in  his  end,  the  mask  fell  off,  and  his 
hit  will  discovered  the  low  ambition  of  a  servile 
bitterer,  who,  in   those  moments  could  offer 
uccBse  to  Nero,  and  add,  with  vain  ostentation, 
tkat,  if  he  lived  two  years,  it  was  his  design  to 
Bake  the  whole  island  obedient  to  the  authority 
•f  the  prince.     Paul  inus  Suetonius  succeeded  to 
tbe commands  *b  officer  of  distinguished  merit. 
T«  be  compared  with  Corbulo  was  his  ambition. 
Hii  Billtaiy  talents  gave  him  pretensions,  and 
the  f oiee  of  the  people,  who  never  leave  exalted 
>*rit  without  a  rival,  raised  him  to  the  highest 
*<uotnce.    By  subduing  the  mutinous  spirit  of 
the  firitoDs  he  hoped  to  equal  the  brilliant  suc- 
tt9«  of  Corbulo  in  Armenia.     With  this  view, 
^  resolved  to  subdue  the  isle  of  Mona  j  H  a  place 
i^Wted  by  a  warlike  people^  and  a  common 


'  fb«  people  of  Mauritania. 

10  For  an  iccouot  of  Vibius  Crispos,  an  advocate  who 
acca«uUt«d  iramonso  riches,  see  the  Dialogue  concern- 

11  Frtroolos  TarpHlanus,  during  his  oonsolshipi  was 
Ike  aathor  of  a  law,  called  Lex  PttnmiAj  by  which  the 
■>«cr  vu  DO  longer  at  liberty,  at  his  will  and  pleasure, 
l)  coopel  ny  of  his  slaves  to  fight  the  wild  beasts ;  but 
a  jw  frooad  of  complaint  appearing  before  the  proper 
^■viKme.  that  mode  of  punishment  was  enforced, 
^^"■ittf  patutaa  Mata  est  ad  btMtioM  depugnandas  tuo 
''^Urio  §ervm  trademfi.  Oblato  tamen  judici  terxOf  si 
rtU  ui  damini  Twcrela,  tie  ptanm  tmdetur  Digest^ 
^  ilTiti.  th.  8.  He  was  also  the  author  of  a  decree 
c>ll«l  the  Tkrpikat^  Dtertf^  bj  which  all  who  began  a 
f*9toMion,  and  either  harassed  the  defendant  by  de- 
hfii  or  abandoned  the  cause,  were  subjected  to  heavy 
P^^^hies.  Two  regulations  so  jo  st,  that  It  is  wonderful, 
•fi  Brtaier*  tew  they  escaped  the  notica  of  Tacitus. 

n  For  the  inactivity  and  unwarlike  spirit  of  Aulos 

a  For  the  ffibnwa,  eae  tiM  Geographical  Table. 
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refuge  for  all  the  discontented  Britons.  In  order 
to  facilitate  his  approach  to  a  difficult  and  deceit- 
ful shore,  he  ordered  a  number  of  flat-bottomed 
buats  to  be  constructed.  In  these  he  wafted 
over  the  infantry,  while  the  cavalry,  partly  by 
fording  over  the  shallows,  and  partly  by  swim- 
ming their  horses,  advanced  to  gain  a  footing  on 
the  island. 

XXX.  On  the  opposite  shore  stood  the  Brit- 
ons, close  embodied,  and  prepared  for  action. 
Women  were  seen  rushing  through  the  ranks 
in  wild  disorder ;  their  apparel  funereal ;  their, 
hair  loose  to  the  wind,  in  their  hands  flaming 
torches,  and  their  whole  appearance  resembling 
the  frantic  rage  of  the  Furies.  The  Druids  u 
Wfre  ranged  in  order,  with  hands  uplifted, 
invoking  the  gods,  and  pouring  forth  horrible 
imprecations.  The  novelty  of  the  sight  struck 
the  Romans  with  awe  and  terror.  They  stood 
in  stupid  amazement,  as  if  their  limbs  were 
benumbed,  riveted  to  one  spot,  a  mark  for  the 
enemy.  The  exhortations  of  the  general  difiVised 
new  vigour  through  the  ranks,  and  the  men,  by 
mutual  reproaches,  inflamed  each  other  to  deeds 
of  valour.  They  felt  the  disgrace  of  yielding  to 
a  troop  of  women,  and  a  band  of  fanatic  priests ; 
they  advanced  their  standards,  and  rushed  on  to 
the  attack  with  impetuous  fuiy.  The  Britons 
perished  in  the  flames,  which  they  themselves 
had  kindled.  The  island  fell,  and  a  garrison 
was  established  to  retain  it  in  subjection.  The 
religious  groves,  dedicated  to  superstition  and 
barbarous  rites,  were  levelled  to  the  ground. 
In  those  recesses,  the  natives  imbrued  their  altars 
with  the  blood  of  their  prisoners,  and  in  the 
entrails  of  men  explored  the  will  of  the  gods. 
While  Suetonius  was  employed  In  making  his 
arrangements  to  secure  the  island,  he  received 
intelligence  that  Britain  had  revolted,  and  that 
the  whole  province  was  up  in  arms. 

XXXI.  Prasutagus,M  the  late  king  of  the 
Icenians,  in  the  course  of  a  long  reign  had 
amassed  considerable  wealth.  By  his  will  he 
left  the  whole  to  his  two  daughters  and  the  em« 
peror  in  equal  shares,  conceiving,  by  that  stroke 
of  policy,  that  he  should  provide  at  once  for  the 
tranquillity  of  his  kingdom  and  his  family.  The 
event  was  otherwise.  His  dominions  were 
ravaged  by  the  centurions ;  the  slaves  pillaged 
his  house,  and  bis  effects  were  seized  as  lawful 
plunder.  His  wife,  Boadicea,  wai  disgraced  with 
cruel  stripes  i  her  daughters  were  ravished^  and 
the  most  illustrious  of  the  Icenians  were,  by 
force,  deprived  of  the  possessions  which  had 
been  transmitted  to  them  by  their  ancestors. 
The  whole  country  was  considered  as  a  legacy 


16  For  an  account  of  the  Druids,  see  Cwsar's  Com- 
Dientaries. 

16  PrasotaguSf  king  of  the  Icenians.  See  the  Oeopra- 
phical  Table.  The  outrages  conunhted  by  the  Romans 
are  strongly  painted  by  the  late  Sir.  Olover,  after  bit 
master  Tacitus. 
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iMquMtfaed  to  the  phmdtiin.  The  relations 
of  the  deceased  king  were  reduced  to  slaTery. 
Exasperated  by  these  acts  of  riolenoe,  and  dread- 
ing worse  calamities,  the  Icenians  had  recourse  to 
arms.  The  Trinobantians  joined  in  the  revolt. 
The  neighbouring  states,  not  as  yet  taught  to 
crouch  in  bondage,  pledged  themselves,  in  secret 
councils,  to  stand  forth  in  the  cause  of  liberty. 
What  chiefly  fired  their  indignation,  was  the 
conduct  of  the  veterans,  lately  planted  as  a 
colony  at  Camalodunum.  These  men  treated  the 
Britons  with  cruelty  and  oppression ;  they  drove 
the  natives  from  their  habitations,  and  calling 
them  by  the  opprobrious  names  of  slaves  and 
captiv«s,  added  insult  to  their  tyranny.  In  these 
acts  of  oppression,  the  veterans  were  supported 
by  the  common  soldiers ;  a  set  of  men,  by  their 
habits  of  life,  trained  to  licentiousness,  and,  in 
their  turn,  expecting  to  reap  the  same  advan- 
tages. The  temple  built  in  honour  of  Claudius 
was  another  cause  of  discontent.  In  the  eye  of 
the  Britons  it  seemed  the  citadel  of  eternal 
slavery.  The  priests,  appointed  to  officiate  at 
the  altars,  with  a  pretended  zeal  for  religion, 
devoured  the  whole  substance  of  the  country. 
To  overrun  a  colony,  which  lay  quite  nalced  and 
exposed,  without  a  single  fortification  to  defend 
it,  did  not  appear  to  the  incensed  and  angry 
Britons  an  enterprise  that  threatened  either 
danger  or  difficulty.  The  fact  was,  the  Roman 
generals  attended  to  improvements  of  taste 
and  elegance,  but  neglected  the  useful.  They 
embellished  the  province,  ahd  took  no  care  to 
defend  it 

XXXIL  While  the  Britons  were  preparing 
to  throw  off  the  yoke,  the  statue  of  victory, 
erected  at  Camalodunum,  fell  from  its  base,  with- 
out any  appaient  cause,  and  lay  extended  on  the 
ground  with  its  face  averted,  as  if  the  goddess 
yielded  to  the  enemies  of  Rome.  Women  in 
restless  ecstscy  rushed  among  the  people,  and 
with  frantic  screams  denounced  impending  ruin. 
In  the  council-«hamber  of  the  Romans  i  hideous 
clamours  were  beard  in  a  foreign  accent ;  savage 
howlings  filled  the  theatre,  and  near  the  month 
of  the  Thames  the  image  of  a  colony  >  in  ruins 
was  seen  in  the  transparent  water  i  the  sea  was 
purpled  with  blood,  and  at  the  tide  of  ebb,  the 
figures  of  human  bodies  were  traced  on  the  sand. 
By  these  appearances  the  Romans  -were  sunk  in 
despair,  while  the  Britons  anticipated  a  glortous 
Tictory.  Suetonius,  in  the  meantime,  was  de- 
tained in  the  isle  of  Mona.  In  this  alarming 
crisis,  the  veterans  sent  to  Catas  Deciaaus,  the 
procurator  of  the  province,  for  a  reinforcement. 


Two  hundred  incn»  and  those  not  coo 
anned,  were  all  that  officer  could  spatt 
colony  had  but  a  handful  of  soldien. 
temple  was  strongly  fortified,  and  thci 
hoped  to  make  a  stand.  But  even  for  the 
of  that  place  no  measures  were  concerted, 
enemies  mixed  in  all  their  delibecatioos. ) 
was  made;  no  palisade  thrown  up;  ni 
the  women,  and  such  as  were  disabled  b; 
infirmity,  sent  oat  of  the  garrison.  Un 
and  Unprepared,  they  were  taken  by  surpi 
in  the  moment  of  profound  peace,  over] 
by  the  Barbarians  in  one  general  assanl 
colopy  was  laid  waste  with  fire  sod  %m 

The  temple  held  out,  but,  after  a  sieg 
days,  was  taken  by  storm.  Petiliui  i 
who  commanded  the  ninth  legion,  mai 
the  relief  of  the  place.  The  Britons,  ftusl 
success,  advanced  to  give  him  battle, 
gion  was  put  to  the  rout,  and  the  inf&nt 
pieces.  Cerealis  escaped  with  the  cavil 
intrenchments.  Catus  Deeiaous,  the  pi 
of  the  province,  alarmed  at  the  scene  of 
which  he  beheld  on  every  side,  and  furth 
iag  the  indignation  of  a  people,  whom,  t 
and  oppression,  he  had  driven  to  despai 
himself  to  flight,  and  crossed  over  into 

XXXIII.  Suetonius,  undismayed  by 
aster,  marched  through  the  heart  of  the 
as  far  as  London  ;>  a  place  not  digni 
the  name  of  n  colony,  b«t  the  chief  i 
of  merchants,  and  the  great  mart  of  1 
commerce.  At  that  place  be  meant  to  fij 
of  war ;  but  reflecting  on  the  scanty  w 
bis  little  army,  and  the  iatel  rashness  of 
he  resolved  to  quit  that  station,  and,  by  \ 
one  post»  secure  the  rest  of  the  province, 
supplications,  nor  the  tears  of  the  iul 
could  induce  him  to  change  his  plan.  T 
for  the  march  was  given.  All  wbo  ebo 
low  his  banners  were  takeif  under  his  p 
Of  all  who,  on  account  of  their  adva 
the  weakness  of  their  sex,  or  the  attrs 
the  situation,  thought  proper  to  remtii 
not  one  escaped  the  rage  of  the  Barbtri 
inhabitante  of  yerulamlum,^  a  mooici 
were  in  like  manner  put  to  the  sw< 
genius  of  a  savage  people  leads  thci 
in  quest  of  plunder}  and,  accordii 
Britons  left  behind  them  all  places  of 
Wherever  they  expected  feeble  resist 
considerable  booty,  there  they  were 
attack  with  the  fiercest  rase.    Mill 


1  The  world  at  that  time  was  overcast  by  the  gloom 
of  superstition.  The  Romans  often  knew  how  to  avail 
themselves  of  It ;  but  the  Barbarians  in  this  Instance 
had  the  advantage. 

8  Boeses  seemed  to  be  inverted  in  the  water;  but  the 
taws  of  optics  were  not  oenslderBd  by  the  Brhons.  In 
their  minds  eveiy  thing  was  a  prognostic. 


3  London,  even  at  that  time,  was  the  seat  0 
commerce.  If  It  has  gone  on  locreaslnff  for 
years,  Oil  It  Is  now  become  the  greatest  chy  h 
it  Is  becaase  industry  has  been  proiect'd  bj 
tion,  which  has  Improved  dvrine  the  whole  i 
now  the  wonder  and  the  envy  of  sorfoondin 

4  Yerulanum,  now  VertUum^  near  St. 
Btr^oriMr^  The  graat 
Immortal. 
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wu  Mt  tlM  tilait  of  BvlMfflaBi.  The  miiiiber 
Buiacrcd  in  the  places  which  have  been  men- 
tioned, amounted  to  no  less  thnn  seveoty  thou- 
siod,  all  citizeni  or  allies  of  Rome.  To  make 
piisonen,  and  reserve  them  for  slavery,  or  to 
txehan|e  then,  waa  not  in  the  idea  of  a  people, 
wtw  despised  all  the  laws  of  war.  The  halter 
ind  the  gibbet,  slaughter  and  desolation,  fire 
sod  tword,  were  the  marks  of  savage  valour. 
Aware  that  vengeance  would  overtake  them, 
they  were  resolved  to  make  sure  of  their  re- 
vtn|^,  and  glut  themselves  with  the  blood  of 
their  enemies. 

XXXIV.  The  fourteenth  legion,  with  the 
uterus  of  the  twentieth,  and  the  auxiliaries 
tnn  the  adjacent  stations,  having  joined  Sue- 
tooias,  bis  army  amounted  to  little  less  than  ten 
thousand  men.  Thus  reinforced,  he  resolved, 
wtthoat  loss  of  time,  to  bring  on  a  decisive  ac- 
tion. For  this  purpose  he  chose  a  spot  encircled 
with  woods,  narrow  at  the  entrance,  and  shel- 
ttfcd  to  the  rear  by  a  thick  forest  In  that 
•itgation  be  had  no  fear  of  an  ambuscade.  The 
enemy,  be  knew,  had  no  approach,  but  in  front. 
An  open  plain  lay  before  him.  He  drew  up  his 
mcfi  in  the  following  order :  the  legions  in  close 
vny  formed  the  centre;  the  light-armed  troops 
were  stationed  at  hand  to  serve  as  occasion 
*(i|(ht  require!  the  cavalry  took  post  in  the 
viogL  The  Britons  brought  into  the  field  an 
iseredible  multitude.  They  formed  no  regular 
line  of  battle.  Detached  parties  and  loose  bat- 
titions  displayed  their  numbers,  in  frantic  trans- 
port bounding  with  exultation,  and  so  sure  of 
victory,  that  they  placed  their  wives  in  wagons 
*l  the  extremity  of  the  plain,  where  they  might 
rarrey  the  scene  of  action,  and  behold  the  won- 
ders of  British  valour. 

XXXV.  Boadieeas  in  a  warlike  car,  with 
her  twa  daaghtera  before  her,  drove  through  the 
naks.  She  harangued  the  different  nations  in 
their  turn:  «« This,'*  she  said,  "  is  not  the  first 
tiae  that  the  Britons  had  been  led  to  battle  by 
a  woman.  But  now  she  did  not  come  to  boast 
the  pride  of  a  long  line  of  ancestry,  nor  even  to 
ncover  her  kingdom  and  the  plundered  wealth 
of  ber  family.  She  took  the  field,  like  the  meanest 
<aong  them,  to  assert  the  cause  of  public  liberty, 
*n4  to  seek  revenge  for  her  body  seamed  with 
'CBoeunieus  stripes,  and  her  two  daughters  iofa- 
noosiy  ravished.  From  the  pride  and  arrogance 
of  the  Rooians  nothing  is  sacred ;  all  are  subject 
to  violation ;  the  old  endure  the  scourge,  and  the 
^irpnt  are  deflowered.  But  the  vindictive  gods 
sre  DOW  at  hand.  A  Roman  legion  dared  to 
f«te  the  warlike  Britons:  with  their  lives  they 
paid  for  their  rashness ;  those  who  survived  the 
cvnage  of  that  day,  lie  poorly  hid  behind  their 
iatreuchments,  meditating  nothing  but  how  to 


i  Dio  has  pA  into  the  okniUi  of  Boadfcaa,  a  lon&a 
cdisai,  and  easrvrnted  speech. 


save  themselvef  by  an  ignominious  fli^t  From 
the  din  of  preparation,  and  the  shouts  of  the 
British  army,  the  Romans,  even  now,  shrink 
back  with  terror.  What  will  be  their  case  when 
the  assault  begins  ?  Look  round,  and  view  your 
numbers.  Behold  the  proud  display  of  warlike 
spirits,  and  consijler  the  motives  for  which  we 
draw  the  avenging  sword.  On  this  spot  we 
must  either  conquer,  or  die  with  glory.  There 
is  no  alternative.  Though  a  woman,  my  reso- 
lution is  fixed ;  the  men,  if  they  please,  may 
survive  with  infamy,  and  live  in  bondage.*' 

XXXVI.  Suetonius,  in  a  moment  of  such  im- 
portance, did  not  remain  silent.  He  expected 
every  thing  from  the  valour  of  his  men,  and  yet 
urged  every  topic  that  could  inspire  and  animate 
them  to  the  attack.  **  Despise,"  he  said,  <•  the 
savage  uproar,  the  yells  and  shouts  -of  undisci- 
plined Barbarians.  In  that  mixed  multitude, 
the  women  out-number  the  men.  Void  of  spirit, 
unprovided  with  arms,  they  are  not  soldiers  who 
come  to  ofier  battle  {  they  are  dastards,  runaways, 
the  refuse  of  your  swords,  who  have  often  fled 
before  you,  and  will  again  betake  themselves  to 
flight  when  they  see  the  conqueror  flaming  in 
the  ranks  of  war.  In  all  engagements  it  is  the 
valour  of  a  few  that  turns  the  fortune  of  the 
day.  It  will  be  your  immortal  glory,  that  with 
a  scanty  number  you  can  equal  the  exploits  of  a 
great  and  powerful  army.  Keep  your  ranks  i 
discharge  your  javelins  i  rush  forward  to  a  close 
attack ;  bear  down  all  with  your  bucklers,  and 
hew  a  passage  with  your  swords.  Pursue  the 
vanquished,  and  never  think  of  spoil  and  plunder. 
Conquer,  and  victory  gives  you  every  thing." 
This  speech  was  received  with  warlike  acclama- 
tions. The  soldiers  burned  with  impatience  for 
the  onset,  the  veterans  brandished  their  jave- 
lins, and  the  ranks  displayed  such  an  intrepid 
countenance,  that  Suetonius,  anticipating  the 
victory,  gave  the  signal  for  the  charge. 

XXXVII.  The  engagement  began.  The  Ro- 
man legion  presented  a  close-embodied  line. 
The  narrow  defile  gave  them  the  shelter  of  a 
rampart.  The  Britons  advanced  with  fecoeity, 
and  discharged  their  dnrts  at  random.  In  that 
instant,  the  Romans  rushed  forward  in  the  form 
of  a  wedge.  The  auxiliaries  followed  with 
equal  ardour.  The  cavalry,  at  the  same  time, 
bore  down  upon  the  enemy,  and,  with  their 
pikes,  overpowered  all  who  dared  to  make  ft 
stind.  The  Britons  betook  themselves  to  flight, 
but  their  wagons  in  the  rear  obstructed. their 
passage.  A  dreadful  slaughter  followed.  Neither 
sex  nor  age  was  spared.  The  cattle,  falling  in 
one  promiscuous  carnage,  added  to  the  heaps  of 
slain.  The  glory  of  the  day  was  equal  to  the 
most  splendid  victory  of  ancient  times.  Ac- 
cording to  some  writers,  not  less  than  eighty 
thousand  Britons  were  put  to  the  sword.  The 
Romans  lost  about  four  hundred  men,  and  the 
wounded  did  not  exceed  that  number.  Boadicea, 
by  a  dose  of  poison,  put  a  period  to  hef  life. 
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PsDius  Poitbiiinin,  pnefect  in  the  esmpi  of  the 
tecond  legion,  at  soon  as  he  beard  of  the  brave 
exploits  of  the  fourteenth  and  twentieth  legions, 
fek  the  disgrace  of  having,  in  disobedience  to  the 
orders  of  his  genera],  robbed  the  soldiers  under 
his  command  of  their  shaie  in  so  complete  a 
victory.  Stung  with  remorse,  he  fell  upon  his 
sword,  and  expired  on  the  spot. 

XXXVIII.  Suetonius  called  in  all  his  forces, 
and,  having  ordered  them  to  pitch  their  tents, 
kept  the  field  in  readiness  for  new  emergencies, 
intending  not  to  close  the  campaign  till  he  put 
an  end  to  the  war.  By  directions  from  the  em- 
peror a  reinforcement  of  two  thousand  legionary 
soldiers,  eight  auxiliary  cohorts,^  and  a  thousand 
horse,  arrived  from  Germany.  By  this  acces- 
sion of  strength  the  ninth  legion  was  completed. 
The  cohorts  and  cavalry  were  sent  into  new 
quarters,  and  the  country  round,  wherever  the 
people  had  declared  open  hostility,  or  were  sus- 
pected of  treachery,  was  laid  waste  with  fire  and 
sword.  Famine  was  the  evil  that  chiefly  dis- 
tressed the  enemy:  employed  in  warlike  prepara- 
tions, they  had  neglected  the  cultivation  of  their 
lands,  depending  altogether  on  the  success  of 
theif  arms,  and  the  booty  which  they  hoped  to 
seize  from  the  Romans.  Fierce  and  determined 
in  the  cause  of  liberty,  they  were  rendered  still 
more  obstinate  by  the  misunderstanding  that 
subsisted  between  the  Roman  generals.  Julius 
Classicianus  had  succeeded  to  the  post  vncant  by 
the  sudden  flight  of  Catus  Decianus.  Being  at 
variance  with  Suetonius,  he  did  not  scruple  to 
sacrifice  the  public  good  to  private  animosity. 
He  spread  a  report,  that  another  coromnnder  in 
ehief  might  be  soon  expected,  and  in  him  the 
Britons  would  find  a  man,  who  would  bring 
with  him  neither  ill  will  to  the  natives,  nor  the 
pride  of  victory.  The  vanquished  would,  by 
consequence,  meet  with  moderation  and  hu- 
manity. Classicianus  did  not  stop  here :  in  hi« 
despatches  to  Rome,  he  pressed  the  necessity  of 
recalling  Suetonius.  The  war  would,  other- 
wise, never  be  brought  to  a  conclusion  by  an 
oiBcer  who  owed  all  his  disasters  to  his  own 
want  of  conduct,  and  his  success  to  the  good 
fortune  of  the  empire. 

XXXIX.  In  consequence  of  these  complaints, 
Polycletus,  one  of  the  emperor^s  freedmen,  was 
sent  from  Rome  to  inquire  into  the  state  of 
Britain.  The  weight  and  authority  of  such  a 
messenger,  Nero  flattered  himself,  would  produce 
a  reconciliation  between  the  hostile  generals, 


1  Aeeordlng  to  Camden,  the  camp  of  the  second  legion 
was  In  Monmouthahire^  at  a  place  called,  by  the  Britons, 
Kaam  Lrbiom,  Ur&a  LtgiauiM^  the  city  of  the  leg!  m. 
The  place  where  this  battle  was  f  >ughl  is  not  escer  ain- 
ed;  but  h  is  evident  that  Suetonius  had  ccUected  his 
forces  from  all  quarters. 

2  There  Is  reason  to  infer  flT>m  a  passage  in  the 
History,  book  1.  s.  69|  that  the  eight  auxHlary  oohoils 
were  BitAvians. 


and  dispose  the  BiitoDe  to  a  more  pacific  ten 
Polycletus  set  out  with  a  large  retinue,  and 
his  journey  through  Italy  and  Gaul,  m&d< 
grandeur  a  burden  to  the  people.  On  his  an 
in  Britain  he  overawed  the  Roman  soldiers  j 
his  magnificent  airs  and  assumed  importance 
with,  nothing  fh>m  the  Britons  but  contempi 
derision.  Notwithstanding  the  misfortune 
the  natives,  the  flame  of  liberty  was  not  e: 
gulshed.  The  exorbitant  power  of  a  raaoum 
slave  was  a  novelty  which  those  ferocious  isl 
ers  could  not  digest.  They  saw  an  anny 
fought  with  valour,  and  a  general  who  led 
on  to  victory;  but  both  were  obliged  to 
the  nod  of  a  wretched  bondsman.  In  the  r 
made  by  this  man  the  state  of  affairs  was 
as  gave  no  jealousy  to  Nero.  Suetonius,  t 
fore,  was  continued  in  his  government  It 
pened,  in  a  short  time  afterwards,  that  \ 
ships  were  wrecked  on  the  coast,  and  all  on 
perished  in  the  waves.  This  was  considei 
a  calamity  of  war,  and,  on  that  account, 
tonius  was  recalled.  Petronius  TurpiV 
whose  consulship  had  just  then  expired,  su< 
ed  to  the  command.  Under  him  a  languid 
of  tranquillity  followed.  The  general  st 
passive  disposition  of  the  Britons,  and  i 
provoke  hostilities  was  the  rule  of  his  co 
He  remained  inactive,  content  to  decora 
want  of  enterprise  with  the  name  of  peac 
XL.  This  year  was  remarkable  for  tw< 
clous  crimes ;  one,  the  act  of  a  senator,  a: 
other  perpetrated  by  the  daring  spirit  of  a 
Domitius  Balbus,of  pnetorian  rank,  was,  t 
time,  far  advanced  In  years.  His  weall 
his  want  of  issue,  made  him  obnoxious 
arts  of  ill-designing  men.  His  relation, 
rius  Fabitinus,  a  mnn  high  in  rank,  and 
to  obtain  the  first  honours  of  the  state, 
his  will.  To  give  colour  to  the  fraud,  h< 
into  his  plot  Vincius  Rufinus  and  Tei 
Lentinus,  two  Romtn  knights,  who  chose 
in  concert  with  Antonius  Primus  9  and  i 
Mtrcellus.  Antonius  wns  a  prompt  and 
spirit,  ready  for  any  mischief.  Marcell 
erandson  to  the  renowned  Asinius  Poll! 
character  was,  till  that  time,  without  a 
but  his  favourite  maxim  was,  that  pove 
the  worst  of  evils.  In  the  presence  o( 
conspirators,  and  other  witnesses  of  i 
note,  Fabian  us  sealed  the  will.  The  frau 
brought  to  light  before  the  senate,  the 
of  it,  with  three  of  his  eccoropHces,  i 
Antonius,  Rufinus,  and  Terentius,  wer 
demned  to  soflTer  the  penalties  of  the  Co 


3  Antonius  Primus  will  be  eeen.  In  the  Histoi 
citust  acting  the  part  of  rh  able  general. 

4  The  man  who  thinks  poverty  the  worst 
will  not  he  Hnt  hef  tre  he  thinks  honesty  a 
virtue.   Seneca  has  left  a  very  different  maxim 
eooort  ontfnta,  a«l  jMi^psr  sss  ipsrM,  OMf  jwiV 
lit.   Eptitxvli. 
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Uw.s  MAitellufl  found  in  the  txwimr  of  the 
prince,  tod  the  dignity  of  hit  ainceeton,  a  power- 
fal  protection.  He  was  saved  from  punishment, 
sot  from  infamy. 

XLI.  The  same  day  was  fatal  to  two  others 
of  rank  and  distinction.  Poropeius  ^Uanus,  a 
yoaog  man  who  had  already  passed  with  honour 
tJinngh  the  office  of  questor,  was  charged  as  an 
accessary  in  the  guilt  of  Fabianus.  He  was  ban- 
ished, not  only  from  Italy,  but  from  Spain,  the 
pbce  of  his  birth.  Valerius  Ponticus  met  with 
cqosl  severity.  The  crime  alleged  against  him 
wu,  that,  with  a  design  to  elude  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  prefect  of  Rome,  he  had  accused  several 
dclioqoents  before  the  prastor;  intending,  in 
the  first  instance,  under  colour  of  a  legal  pro- 
eett,  ssd  afterwards,  by  abandoning  the  prose- 
evtioo,  to  defeat  the  ends  of  justice.  The  fa- 
thers sdded  a  clause  to  their  decree,  whereby  all 
persons  concerned  either  in  procuring  or  con- 
doctiog  for  hire  a  collusive  action,  were  to  be 
tieatcd  as  public  prevaricators,'  and  to  suffer  the 
paias  and  penalties  inflicted  by  the  law  on  such 
u  itood  convicted  of  a  false  and  calumnious  ac- 
cusation. 

XLII.  The  second  daring  crime  that  marked 
the  year,  as  mentioned  above,  was  the  act  of  a 
slave.  This  man  murdered  his  master,  Pedanius 
SecttBdns,  at  that  time  prefect  of  the  city.  His 
motive  for  this  desperate  act  was  either  because 
bis  liberty,  after  a  bargain  made,7  was  still,  witb- 
beU,  or,  bein^  enamoured  of  a  foreign  pathic, 
he  eoQld  not  endure  his  master  as  his  rival. 
Every  slave  Ln  the  family  where  the  murder 
vu  committed,  was  by  ancient  usage  subject  to 
capital  punishment  i  but  the  populace,  tojiched 
vith  compassion  for  so  many  innocent  men,  op- 
posed the  execution  with  rage  and  tumult  little 
•hort  of  a  seditious  insurrection.  In  the  senate 
Baay  of  the  fathers  embraced  the  popular  side, 
but  the  majority  declared  for  the  rigour  of  the 
itv  without  insiovation.  In  the  debate  on  this 
Mxaiion^  Cains  Cassius  spoke  to  the  following 
effect: 

XLUI.  « I  have  been  often  present,  conscript 
fathers^  when  motions  have  been  made  in  this 


5  The  Cornelian  law  was  enacted  bj  Cnrnelloa  Sjlla 
'ht  dkttlor,  who  made  banlahment  to  an  Island  the  sen- 
k>r«  10  t»  pmmed  on  all  who  should  suppress  a  true 
*1K  or  f iffo  a  false  one.  It  appears  however  In  the 
Ouiarf ,  book  11.  a.  86,  that  Antonius  was  onljr  expelled 
these  Dale. 

6  Thet  ponlshment  was  either  en7«,  relegaticn  to  an 
liUiMl,or  degfBdailon  from  the  offender's  rank.  OiTuiea 
<»M  ra/MPwna/orce  m^Iii,  ««/  inauUt  relegationst  €tut 
^imt  mmitmmw  ptmiri  plaeuit.  See  Julius  Paulus, 
PeIajorlis,leg.  zl. 

7  SUves  were  In  the  habit  of  saving  monejr  In  order 
to  perchue  their  freedom.  See  the  case  uf  Paris  ihe 
tantdhn,  book  zUl.  a.  97.  See  also  Seneca,  Episu 
Izxz. 

B  CalM  CaeahM  has  been  oaentloned  to  his  honour, 
hoekalLs.lSL 


assembly  for  new  decrees,  repugnant  to  Ihe  laws 
in  being,  and  utterly  subversive  of  all  ancient 
establishments.  To  those  measures  I  made  no 
opposition,  though  well  convinced,  that  the  re- 
gulations made  by  our  ancestors  were  the  best, 
the  wisest,  the  most  conducive  to  the  public 
good.  To  change  that  system  is  to  change  for 
the  worse.  This  has  ever  been  my  settled  opin- 
ion ;  but  I  forbore  to  take  a  part  in  your  debates, 
that  I  might  not  be  thought  bigoted  either  to 
antiquity,  or  to  my  own  way  of  thinking.  I 
had  another  reason  for  my  conduct.  The  weight 
and  inflnence  which  I  flattered  myself  I  had  ac- 
quired in  this  assembly,  might,  by  freqaently 
troubling  you,  lose  its  effect.  I  determined, 
therefore,  t({  reserve  myself  for  some  important 
conjuncture  when  my  feeble  voice  might  be  of 
use.  That  conjuncture  occurs  this  very  day.  A 
man  of  consular  rank,  without  a  friend  to  assist 
him,  without  any  one  person  to  oppose  the  ruf- 
fian's blow,  no  notice  given,  no  discovery  made, 
has  been  in  his  own  bouse  barbarously  murdered. 
The  law  which  dooms  every  slave  under  the  roof 
to  execution,  is  still  in  force.  Repeal  that  law, 
and,  if  you  will,  let  this  horrible  deed  pass  with 
impunity;  but  when  you  have  done  it,  which  of 
us  can  think  himself  safe  ?  Who  can  depend  on 
his  rank  or  dignity,  when  the  first  magistrate  of 
your  city  dies  under  the  assassin's  stroke  f  Who 
can  hope  to  live  in  security  amongst  his  slaves, 
when  so  large  a  number  as  four  hundred  could 
not  defend  Pedanius  Secundus  ?  Will  our  do- 
mestics assist  us  in  the  hour  of  need,  when  we 
see,  in  the  instance  before  us,  that  peither  their 
own  danger  nor  the  terrors  of  the  law  could  in- 
duce them  to  protect  their  master  ?  Will  it  be 
said  that  the  murderer  struck  his  blow  to  revenge 
a  personal  injury  ?  What  was  the  injury  ?  The 
paternal  estate  of  a  ruffian,  perhaps,  was  in  dan- 
ger ;  or  the  foreign  pathic,  whom  they  were  going 
to  ravish  from  him,  descended  to  him  from  his 
ancestors.  If  that  be  so,  the  deed  was  lawful, 
and,  by  consequence,  we,  conscript  fathers,  ought 
to  pronounce  it  justifiable  homicide. 

XLI V.  «  But  let  me  ask  you ;  are  we,  at  this 
time  of  dsy,  to  support  by  argument,  what  has 
been  long  settled  by  the  wisdom  of  ages  ?  Sup- 
pose the  point  in  dispute  were  a  new  question, 
to  be  now  decided  for  the  first  time ;  can  we 
imagine  that  a  ruffian,  who  had  formed  a  black 
design  to  murder  his  master,  kept  the  whole  so 
closely  locked  up  in  his  breast,  that,  in  the  agi- 
tations of  a  guilty  mind,  nothing  escaped  from 
him  ?  Not  a  menace,  not  so  much  as  a  rash 
word  to  give  the  alarm  ?  Nothing,  we  are  told, 
of  this  sort  happened  i  we  are  to  believe  that  the 
assassin  brooded  over  his  horrible  purpose  in  sul- 
len silence ;  that  he  prepared  his  dagger  unseen 
by  every  eye,  and  that  his  fellow-slaves  knew 
nothing  of  it  Be  it  so;  did  he  pass  unseen 
throogh  the  train  of  attendants  that  guarded  the 
bed-chamber  ?  Did  he  open  the  door  unpereeived 
by  all  ?  Did  he  enter  with  a  light,  and  strike 
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the  mortal  blow,  without  the  knowledge  of  uny 
person  whatever  ? 

*<  Between  the  first  design,  and  the  final  exe- 
cution of  evil  deeds^  symptoms  of  guilt  are  often 
seen.  If  our  slaves  are  faithful,  if  they  give 
timely  intelligence,  we  may  live  secure  in  our 
houses  I  or  if  we  must  fall  by  the  murderer's 
dagger,  it  is  a  sMisfaction  to  know,  that  justice 
willtivertake  the  guilty.  The  mind  and  temper, 
of  the  slave,  though  bom  on  the  master's  estate, 
or  even  in  his  house,  imbibing  with  his  first 
milk  affection  and  gratitude  to  the  family,  were 
always  suspected  by  our  ancestors.  At  present, 
We  have  in  our  service  whole  nations  of  slaves ; 
the  scum  of  mankind,  collected  from  all  quarters 
of  the  globe ;  a  race  of  men,  who  bring  with 
them  foreign  rites,  and  the  religion  ^f  their  coun- 
tf}',  or,  probably,  no  religion  at  all.  In  such  a 
conflux,  if  the  laws  are  silent,  what  protection 
remains  for  the  master  ?  But,,  it  is  said,  the 
innocent  may  suffer  with  the  guilty,  ^o  this  I 
answer,  when  an  army,  seized  with  a  general 
panic,  turns  its  back  on  the  enemy,  and,  to 
restore  military  discipline,  the  men  are  drawn 
out  and  decimated;  what  distinction  is  then 
made  between  the  gallant  soldier  and  the 
coward  who  fled  from  his  post  ?  In  political 
justice  there  is  often  something  not  strictly 
right  s  but  partial  evil  is  counterbalanced  by  the 
good  of  the  whole." 

XLV.  To  this  reasoning  no  reply  was  made, 
and  yet  a  murmur  of  disapprobation  ran  through 
the  assembly.  The  number  doomed  to  suffer, 
their  age,  their  sex,  and  the  undoubted  innocence 
of  the  greatest  part,  awakened  sentiments  of 
campassion ;  but  the  majority  was  for  letting  the 
law  t  take  its  course.  Their  opinion  prevailed. 
The  popular  cry  was  still  for  mercy.  The  rabble 
rose  in  a  tumultuous  body,  and  with  stones  and 
firebrands  stopped  the  execution.  To  quell 
their  fury,  Nero  issued  a  proclamation,  and  by 
his  order  the  streets  were  lined  with  soldiers 
under  arras.  The  unhappy  victims  suffered 
death.  Cingonius  Varro  moved,  that  even  the 
freedmen,  who  were  actually  in  the  house  at  the 
time  of  the  murder,  should,  by  a  decree  of  the 
senate,  be  banished  ont  of  Italy.  To  this  Nero 
answered,  that  since  mercy  was  not  allowed  to 
mitigate  the  system  of  ancient  laws,  to  increase 
their  rigour  by  new  pains  and  penalties,  would 
be  an  act  of  cruelty. 

XLVI.  During  the  same  consulship,  Tarqui- 
tius  Priscus,  at  the  suit  of  the  people  of  Bithy- 
nia,  was  convicted  of  extortion,  and  condemned 
to  make  restitution.  The  senate  remembered 
the  violence  of  this  ipan  in  the  prosecution 
against  Statilius  Taurus,^  his  own  proconsul  in 
Africa,  and   now  retaliated   with  a  vindictive 


1  Sm  a  decree  of  the  seaale  on  this  subject,  Annals; 
ziU.s.32. 

2  See  book  zii.  a.  59 


spirit.  The  people  in  both  the  Gauls  wer 
viewed  and  rated  by  Quintus  Volusius,  Se; 
Africanus,  and  Trebellios  Maximos.  The 
former,  elate  with  family  pride,  passed 
time  in  mutual  jealousy,  thwarting  each  c 
and  struggling  for  pre-eminence.  They  V 
down  with  contempt  on  Trebellins ;  but 
petty  animosities  served  only  to  degrade  t 
selves,  and  give  to  their  colleague  a  dc 
superiority. 

XLVII.  In  the  course  of  this  year  died  J 
mius  Regulus,  distinguished  by  his  virtue! 
his  unblemished  character.  Admired  f< 
constancy  and  unshaken  firmness,  he  rose 
high  a  pitch  of  credit  and  authority,  as  < 
attained  under  a  government,  where  the 
deur  of  the  prince  throws  a  shade  over  the 
of  every  private  citizen.  As  a  proof  of  th 
have  the  following  anecdote.  Nero  beinn 
fined  with  a  fit  of  illness,  the  tribe  o(  i 
phants,  fluttering  about  his  person,  poured 
the  anguish  of  their  hearts,  and, '« if  nny 
happened  to  the  emperor,  the  d.iy,"  the; 
**  that  put  a  period  to  bis  life,  would  be  tl 
of  the  empire."  "  No,"  replied  the  prini 
pillar  of  the  state  will  still  remain."  The 
tiers  stood  at  gaze,  wondering  who  that 
could  be;  Nero  told  them,  «  Memmius  R 
is  the  man."  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  F 
survived  that  opinion  of  his  rirtue.  In  h 
of  retirement  be  found  a  retreat  from  < 
A  man,  whose  family  had  lately  risen  to  hi 
gave  no  alarm ;  and  his  fortune  raised  no 
It  was  in  the  same  year  tliat  Nero  dcdV 
gymnasium,'  or  public  school  for  atbletii 
cises,  and,  with  the  obliging  facility  of 
manners,  gave  orders  that  the  senators  a 
man  knights,  without  any  expense  on  the 
should  be  provided  with  oil,  to  prepari 
limbs  for  that  elegant  exhibition. 

XLVIII.  During  the  consulship  of  1 
Marine  and  Lucius  AsiniUs,  [A.  U.  C.  Sl2 
62.]  a  prosecution  was  set  on  foot  agaii 
tistius,  then  invested  with  th«  office  of 
The  conduct  of  this  man,  when  trib 
the  people,^  has  been  already  mentioned 
charge  against  him  was,  that  being  t 
thor  of  sarcastic  verses  against  the  e 
be  produced  his  poem  to  a  large  com; 
the  table  of  Ostorlus  Scapula.  For  th 
he  was  arraigned  on  the  law  of  ma  jest 
cause  was   conducted  by  Cossntianus   ) 


3  Pllnjr  the  elder,  lib.  xv.  a.  4,  says,  that  the 
the  Inventors  of  every  kind  of  vice,  wvre  th<>  I 
made  oil  subservient  to  the  corrupcion  of  mat 
distributing  it  at  their  public  apectadea.  I'aufi 
luxuriam  vertere  Gracij  vUiorunt  omnium  g\ 
in  GymnoMiitpubUcando. 

4  See  Annals,  xiii.  8.  as. 

5  CepiU)  was  formerly  accuaed  by  the  paopla 
cia,  and  convicted  of  eppresalon  and  axtortion. 
xiii.  8.  a& 
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who  had  been  lately  raised,  bj  the  interest  of 

rif^ellinui,  his  father-in-law,  to  the  senatorian 

order.  The  law  of  majesty  had  fallen  into  disuse, 

tad  was  now  revived,  for  the  first  time  in  the 

Rt^  of  Nero,  not,  as  was  imagined,  to  make 

Aitistius  feel  its  seventy,  but,  in  fact,  to  give 

the  emperor  an  opportunity,  after  judgment  of 

death  was  passed,  to  interpose  his  tribunitian  > 

lathority,  and,  by  preventing  the  execution,  add 

Dew  lustre  to  his  name.     Ostorius  Scapula  was 

called  as  a  witness.    He  remembered  nothing  of 

the  venes  in  question.    The  evidence  of  others 

vu  believed,  and,  thereupon,  Junius  Marcelius, 

nwsul  elect,  moved,  that  the  criminal,  divested 

io  the  first  instance  of  his  pnetorship,  should 

suffer  death  according  to  the  laws  in  f orce,?  and 

the  practice  under  former  emperors.     The  rest 

of  tbe  senate  concurring  in  the  same  opinion, 

Petos  Thrasea  rose  to  oppose  the  motion.     lie 

^n  with  honourable  mention  of  the  prince, 

Dor  did  he  take  upon  him  to  defend  the  conduct 

of  Aottttius.     On  the  contrary,  he  blamed  the 

licentijQs  spirit  of  the  man  in  terms  of  severity ; 

bot  under  a  virtuous  emperor,  and  in  a  senate 

left  to  act  with  independence,  the  question,  he 

Aid,  was  not  tbe  magnitude  of  the  crime,  nor 

vhat  punishment  the  rigour  of  the  law  would 

varnnt.    Tbe  executioner,  the  gibbet,  and  the 

^Iter  were,  for  tome  time,  unknown  at  Rome. 

Other  pains  and  penalties  were  provided  by  law, 

ud  those  might  be  indicted,  without  branding 

tJK  jodges  with  cruelty,  and  the  age  with  in- 

f*ay.    Antisttus  may  be  condemned  to  baoisb- 

Bent ;  his  efiects  may  be  confiscated.     Let  him 

pw  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  one  of  the 

iiiaads.    His  life,   in   that   situation,  will  be 

pfotncled  misery.     He  will  there  continue  to 

hagpiish  in  exile,  a  burden  to  himself,  yet  a 

iirini  monument  of  the  equity  and  moderation 

<rf  the  times. 

XLI.X.  The  firmness  with  which  Thrasea 
Entered  his  sentiments  inspired  the  senate  with 
the  same  ardour.  The  consul  put  the  question, 
*^  the  fathers  divided.a    The  majority  voted 


C  Tht  trihimhian  power  was  SMumed  bj  Augustus, 
w  he  laU,  (*T  the  purp'vae  of  prutecling  ihe  peofilo.  Ad 
^"^•m  fUbtm  trUmniHo  jure  conUntum  te/erebal. 
Aoftalfl,  {.  g.  %  It  was,  in  &ct,  the  whnie  executive 
po«tr  of  the  fUibB  vested  ia  one  man,  who  could,  al  his 
vfit  and  pleasore,  control  the  senate  and  all  the  magia- 
trsici. 

7  By  this  judgment  Antisiius  was  to  suffer  more  ma- 
/■^vi,  that  is,  as  Saetonlus  explains  it,  to  be  fastened 
■vt  naked  hj  the  neck  within  a  forked  stick,  and 
Koorfid  to  death.    $^ueL  in  Nentn.  s.  49. 

8  The  ieiiate  often  decided,  without  calling  on  each 
nn>ber  itt  his  opinion,  bf  dividing  t/u  hau—  ;  ptr 
^^t-tmiontm.  Ptioy  the  younger  describes  the  manner 
«C  doiag  ii :  Too  who  ihink  so,  go  to  that  side :  as  many 
M  arc  of  a  contrary  opinion,  go  to  this  aide.   Lss  ila 

JUri  Juiei;  pd  ktK  §tntiti»f  im  katte 
9Hi  mHa  cmmla,  in  Ulam  parUm  tU  qua 
•asttNt.  rUnlM,lll>.vULepwl4. 


with  Thrasea.  The  dissentients  were  but  a  small 
number.  Amongst  them  was  Aulus  Vitellius,s 
of  all  the  flattering  crew,  the  most  corrupt  and 
servile ;  fluent  in  invective  i  eager  to  attack 
the  most  eminent  characters,  and  ever  sure, 
with  the  confusion  of  a  little  mind,  to  shrink 
from  the  reply.  He  heard  his  adversary  with 
silent  patience.  The  consuls,  however,  did  not 
presume  to  close  the  business  by  a  decree  in 
form :  they  chose  to  make  their  report  to  the 
emperor,  and  Wait  his  pleasure.  Nero,  for  some 
time,  balanced  between  shame  and  resentment. 
At  length  his  answer  was,  "That  Antistius,  with- 
out provocation,  or  any  cause  of  complaint,  had 
distilled  the  venom  of  his  pen  on  the  name  and 
character  of  his  sovereign;  The  matter  had  been 
referred  to  the  senate,  and  justice  required  a 
punishment  adequate  to  the  crime.  Nevertheless, 
as  it  had  been  from  the  first  his  resolution  to 
mitigate  a  rigorous  sentence,  he  would  not  now 
control  the  moderation  of  the  fathers.  They  might 
determine,  as  to  their  wisdom  should  seem  meet. 
They  were  even  at  liberty  to  acquit  the  criminal 
altogether."  From  this  answer  it  was  evident, 
that  the  conduct  of  the  senate  had  given  oflTenee 
at  court.  The  consuls,  however,  were  not  in- 
clined to  alter  their  report.  Thrasea  maintained 
his  former  opinion,  and  all  who  had  voted  with 
him  followed  his  example.,  Some  were  unwil- 
ling, by  a  change  of  sentiment,  to  expose  the 
prince  to  the  popular  odium ;  others  thought 
themselves  safe  in  a  large  majority ;  and  Thra- 
sea, with  his  usual  elevation  of  mind,  would  not 
recede  from  the  dignity  of  bis  character. 

L.  On  a  charge  of  the  same  complexion  as 
the  former,  Fabricius  Veiento  to  was  involved  in 
similar  danger.  In  certain  writings,  which  be 
called  the  last  wiixa  of  persons  deceased,  he 
had  inserted  strokes  of  satire  reflecting  on 
several  members  of  the  senate,  and  others  of 
the  sacerdotal  order.  Talius  Geminusr  was  (he 
prosecutor.  He  added  another  allegation,  chai;g- 
ing,  that  the  criminal  abused  his  credit  at  court, 
and  disposed  of  the  favours  of  the  prince,  and 
the  honours  of  the  state,  by  bargain  and  sale,  for 
his  own  private  emolument.  This  last  article 
roused  the  resentment  of  Nero ;  he  removed  the 
cause  to  his  own  tribunal.  Veiento  was  banished 
out  of  Italy.  His  books  were  condemned  to  the 
flames,  but  eagerly  sought,  and  universally  read. 
Men  perused  with  avidity  what  was  procured 
with  danger.  When  no  longer  prohibited^  the 
work  sunk  into  oblivion. 

LI.  Meanwhile,  the  public  grievances  went 
on  with  increasing  violence,  and  the  means  of 
redress  diminished  every  day.  Burrhus  died  at 
this  time,  whether  in  the  course  of  nature,  or  by 


9  This  was  VitelUus,  afterwards  emperor. 

13  This  man  was  one  of  the  pernicious  race  of  In- 
iinners  In  the  ralgn  of  DomlUan.  Juvenal  mentlona 
him,  Sat.  Iv.  vsr.  128. 
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poifon,  cannot  now  be  known.  The  general 
opinion  ascribed  his  death  to  a  fit  of  illness.  He 
was  seized  with  a  disorder  in  the  throat,  and  the 
inflammation  in  the  glands  swelling  to  a  pro- 
digious size,  suffocation  followed.  There  was, 
however,  a  current  report,  that,  under  a  pretence 
of  administering  a  proper  gargle,  poison  was 
mixed  in  the  medicine,  by  order  of  Nero,  and 
that  Burrhus,  having  discovered  the  villan/,  as 
soon  as  he  perceived  the  prince  entering  his 
room,  turned  from  him  with  aversion,  and  to 
all  inquiries,  shortly  answered,  '*  I  am  well  at 
present.'*  He  died  universally  lamented.^  His 
virtues  were  long  remembered,and  long  regretted. 
Nor  was  the  public  grief  alleviated  by  the  two 
persons  who  succeeded  to  his  employments, 
namely,  Fenius  Rufus  and  Sofonius  Tigellinus,i 
the  former  a  man  of  undoubted  innocence,  but 
the  innocence  that  proceeds  from  want  of  spirit. 
Tigellinus  stood  distinguished  by  a  life  of  de- 
bauchery, and  the  infamy  of  his  character. 
Rufus  owed  his  advancement  to  the  voice  of  the 
people,  who  were  pleased  with  his  upright  man- 
agement of  the  public  stores.  Tigellinus  was 
a  favourite  of  the  emperor.  The  early  vices  of 
the  man  recommended  him  to  notice.  The  com- 
mand of  the  praetorian  guards,  which  had  been 
intrusted  to  Burrhus  only,  was  granted  to  those 
two  by  a  joint  commission.  The  impression, 
which  they  had  given  of  their  characters,  was 
confirmed  by  their  conduct  in  office.  Tigellinus 
gained  an  absolute  ascendant  over  the  mind  of 
a  debauched  and  profligate  emperor.  In  all 
icenes  of  revelry  he  was  a  constant  companion. 
Rufus  obtained  the  good-will  of  the  soldien 
and  the  people,  but  his  merit  ruined  him  with 
the  prince. 

LII.  By  the  death  of  Burrhus,  Seneca  lost  the 
chief  support  of  his  power.  The  friend  of 
upright  measures  was  snatched  away,  and  virtue 
could  no  longer  make  head  against  the  corrup- 
tion of  a  court,  goverhed  altogether  by  the  wild 
and  profligate.  By  that  set  of  men  Seneca  was 
undermined.  They  blackened  his  character, 
and  loaded  him  with  various  imputations.  '<  His 
wealth  was  exorbitant,  above  the  condition  of 
a  private  citizen;  and  yet  his  unappeasable 
avarice  went  on  without  intermission,  every  day 
grasping  at  more.  His  rage  for  popularity  was 
no  less  violent  He  courted  the  affections  of  the 
people,  and  by  the  grandeur  of  his  villas,  and  the 
beauty  of  his  gardens,  hoped  to  vie  with  impe- 
rial splendour.  In  matters  of  taste  and  genius 
be  allows  no  rival.  He  claims  the  whole  pro- 
vince of  eloquence  as  his  own ;  and  since  Nero 
showed  his  taste  for  poetry,  from  that  moment 


1  Tlgantnus  roae  from  obscurity  to  be  In  high  fitvour 
with  N«ro.  He  wu  the  grand  teacher  of  debauchery 
and  every  vice.  Juvenal  has  recorded  hioi,  set.  i.  ver. 
IfiS.  See  an  accoont  of  the  prodigious  banquet  given 
Of  this  man,  AnnalSi  xv.  a  V. 


Seneca  began  to  court  the  muse,*  and  be  t 
his  copy  of  venes. 

<*  To  the  other  diversions  of  the  princ* 
an  avowed,  an  open  enemy.  The  skill 
charioteer  provokes  his  raillery ;  he  sneers 
management  of  horses ;  and  the  melody 
prince's  voice  is  a  subject  for  his  wit  an 
cule.  In  all  this  what  is  his  drift  ?  Why 
that,  in  the  whole  extent  of  the  empire 
should  be  nothing  worthy  of  praise  bu 
flows  from  his  superior  talents.  But  Nei 
longer  the  pupil  of  this  subtle  -  philosopl 
has  attained  the  prime  season  of  manho 
may  now  discard  his  tutor.  He  has  be 
eyes  the  brightest  model  for  his  coodi 
example  of  his  own  illustrious  ancestors 

LIII.  These  insidious  arts  were  not  ui 
to  Seneca.  There  were  still  at  court  a 
the  interests  of  virtue,  and  from  such 
received  intelligence  of  all  that  passed, 
that  the  prince  had  withdrawn  his  fri* 
and  no  longer  admitted  him  to  his  conv< 
he  demanded  an  audience,  and  spoke  to 
lowing  effect :  "  It  is  now,  Csesar,  the  foi 
year  since  I  was  placed  near  your  pei 
your  reign  it  is  the  eighth.  In  that  i 
time  you  have  lavished  upon  me  hot! 
and  honoun,  with  so  liberal  a  hand, 
complete  my  happiness  nothing  now  i 
sary  but  moderation  and  contentmeDt. 
humble  request,  which  I  presume  to 
shall  take  the  liberty  to  cite  a  few  e 
far,  indeed,  above  my  condition,  but  w 
you.  Augustus,  your  illustrious  ance! 
mitted  Marcus  Agrippa  to  retire  to  Mityl 
allowed  Maecenas  to  live  almost  a  sti 
Rome,  and  in  the  heart  of  the  city  <  Xo 
it  were  in  solitude.  The  former  of  ih 
trious  men  had  been  the  companion  of  \ 
the  latter  supported  the  weight  of  bis 
tration :  both,  it  is  true,  received  ample 
but  rewards' fairly  earned  by  great  an(! 
services.  For  myself,  if  yoti  except  son 
ments  in  literature,  the  fruit  of  studie 
in  the  shade  of  retirement,  what  me 
assume  ?  My  feeble  talents  are  8uppos< 
seasoned  your  mind  with  the  fint  ti 
lettera,  and  that  honour  is  beyond  a 
pense. 

**  But  your  Uberelity  knows  no  boui 


2  It  Is  not  settled  among  the  critica,  whet 
did  not  write  some  of  the  trafwdiee  that  bee 

3  Agrippa,  in  the  year  of  Home  731,  ratir« 
of  Le»bo»i  now  MtttUn, 

4  MsBcenas  had  a  house  and  magnificent  gi 
Mount  EsquUine.  Pliny  save,  that  the  prac 
ing  pleasure-grounds  wHhla  the  walls  of  i 
uaknowOf  till  Epicurus  led  the  way  at  Atbei 
Kee  inMtUua  AUums  Epiatru*,  aiii  ma^tet 
turn  moriM  nonfutnU  in  oppidiM  habitari  n 
lib.  zlz.  s.  4.  The  gardena  of  Epicurus  i 
proverbial. 
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ten  loaded  me  with  fkt<ma,  tnd  with  riches. 
Wbn  I  refleei  oo  your  generosity,  I  say  ta  my- 
Ml/,  Shall  a  man  of  my  level,  without  family 
^tcBtioni,  tbe  son  pf  m  simple  koigbt,  bom  in 
a  dbtant  proTiDce^  presume  to  nuik  with  the 
fiaodcei  of  Rome  f  My  name,  the  name  of  a 
Mw  man,  figures  among  those  who  boast  a  long 
u4  ipleodid  line  of  ancestors.  Where  is  now 
tbe  mind,  which  long  since  knew,  that  to  be 
coatest  with  little  is  tnie  happiness  ?  The 
pkiiofopber  is  employed  In  laying  out  gardens,* 
ud  impTOTiog  pleasure-gronnds.  He  delights 
ia  the  extent  of  ample  villas ;  he  enjoys  a  large 
itat-roU,  sad  has  snms  of  money  7  laid  out  at 
iatercft  I  hare  but  one  apology ;  your  muni- 
cnce  was  a  command,  and  it  was  not  for  me-  to 
mist 

UV.  **  But  the  measure  of  generosity  on  your 
|art,  aad  ivhmission  on  mine,  is  now  complete. 
What  a  prince  could  give,  you  have  bestowed ; 
what  a  friend  could  tatce,  I  have  received.  More 
vill  only  serve  to  irritate  envy,  and  inflame  the 
nalice  of  ny  enemies.   You  indeed  tower  above 
the  panioBs  of  ill-designing  men ;  I  am  open  to 
their  attacks ;  I  stand  in  need  of  protection.    In 
A  OBpatgn,  or  on  a  march,  if  I  found  myself 
f^ed  aad  worn  out  with  toil,  I  should  not 
^tits  to  sue  for  some  indulgence     Life  is  a 
i^te  of  warfare ;    it  is  a  long  campaign,  ia 
vhkh  a  man  in  years,  sinking  under  a  load  of 
cam,  and  even  by  his  riches  made  obnoxious, 
^r  ctave  leave  to  retire.     I  am  willing  to  re- 
H^  ny  wealth :  let  the  auditors  of  the  imperial 
ivreoac  uke  the  account,  and  let  the  whole 
>«tsro  to  its  fountain-head.    By  this  act  of  self- 
deaial  I  ihall  not  be  reduced  to  poverty ;  I  shall 
pvt  with  that  superfluity  which  glitters  in  the 
*yti  of  my  enemies :  and  for  the  rest,  the  time, 
*Uch  if  spent  in  the  improving  of  gardens,  and 
^  embellishing  of  villas,  I  shall  transfer  to 
Bjieir,  and  for  the  future  lay  it  out  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  my  mind.     You  are  in  the  vigour  of 
joar  dayi  •  a  long  train  of  years  lies  before  you. 
^^  foil  possession  of  the  sovereign  power,  you 
^^*  leant  the  art  of  reigning.     Old  age  may 
^  peraiitted  to  seek  repose.    It  will,  hereafter, 
^  josr  glory,  that  you  knew  how  to  choose 
nen  of  moderation,  who  could  descend  from  the 
*°<Biut  of  fortune,  to  dwell  with  peace  and 
hmtk  content  in  the  vale  of  life.'* 


S  Seneca  was  a  native  of  Spafai ;  bom  It  Corittte,  now 


€  Seaeea  had  a  nomlMr  c^  villas  and  oztensiye  gar* 
was  Jaraaal  memiona 

MAcnoe  Seaecm  pradivEUs  hortos. 

Sat.  X.  ver.  16. 
<«  aamo  of  ona  of  his  villas  was  Nomenianutn,  as 
*fvnr»cpi«|.  ex.  where  ho  my§,  E»Ncm*ntanoineoU 


f  This  eonfinne  iha  account  given  by  Dio  of  his  Im- 
^B^sato  riches;  bat  perhaps  that  hloioriaa  ozaggor- 
»«Si«hea  hs  bapotee  tosorroctions  hi  Britain  to  the 


LV.  <<Nero  replied  as  follows  i  If  I  ghre  an 
immediate  answer  to  a  speech  of  prepared  elo* 
quence,  the  power  of  doing  it  I  derive  from  you. 
The  faculty  of  speaking  not  only  when  the 
matter  has  been  premeditated,  but  also  on  sudden 
occasions,  I  possess  (if  I  do  possess  it)  by  your 
care  and  instruction.  Augustas,  it  is  true,  re- 
leased Agrippa  and  Mscenas  from  tbe  fatigue 
of  business ;  but  he  did  it,  at  a  time,  when  his 
authority  was  established  on  the  firmest  basis, 
and  his  own  experience  was  equal  to  the  cares 
of  government  He  did  not,  however,  resume 
the  grants  which  he  had  made.  What  those 
eminent  citizens  obtained,  they  deserved  In  war 
and  civil  commotions ;  for  in  those  busy  scenes 
Augustus  passed  his  youth.  Bad  my  lot  been 
the  same,  your  sword  would  not  have  been  idle. 
What  the  conjuncture  demanded,  you  supplied  t 
you  formed  my  mind  to  science,  and  you  assisted 
me  with  your  Wlsdoni  and  advice.  The  advan- 
tages which  I  derive  from  you  are  not  of  a  per- 
ishable nature  $  they  will  cleave  to  me  through 
life.  As  to  the  favours  which  it  was  in  my 
power  to  grant,  such  as  houses,  gardens,  and 
sums  of  money,  they  are  precarious  gifts,  sub- 
ject to  accidents  and  the  caprice  of  fortune. 
Presents  of  that  kitad  may  seem  magnificent; 
but  they  fall  short  of  what  I  have  bestowed  on 
others,  who  had  neither  your  accompJxshmentSy 
nor  your  merit.  I  could  men^oa  freedmen,who 
flourish  in  higher  splendour  i  but  I  blush  to  name 
them.  I  blush,  that  you,  who  are  the  first  in  my 
esteem,  should  not,  at  the  same  time,  be  the  first 
man  in  my  dominions. 

LVI.  «I  g^nt  that  yon  are  advanced  in 
years,  but  the  vigour  of  your  constitution  fs 
still  unbroken.  You  are  equal  to  business,  and 
the  fruit  of  your  labours  you  can  still  enjoy.  My 
reign  is  but  just  begun ;  and  what  has  been  my 
liberality  ?  Vitellius  was  three  times  consul^ 
and  Claudius  was  his  friend:  are  you  to  be 
deemed  inferior  to  the  former  f  and  must  I,  in 
point  of  munificence,  yield  to  the  latter  ?  Volu- 
sius,*  by  a  long  life  of  parsimony,  raised  an  im- 
moderate fortune  ;  and  shall  not  my  generosity 
put  you  on  a  level  with  a  man  of  that  descrip- 
tion f  The  impetuosity  of  youth  may  hurry  me 
beyond  the  bounds  of  prudence :  it  will  then  be 
yours  to  recall  my  wandering  steps,  and  lead  me 
to  the  paths  of  honour.  You  helped  to  form  my 
youthful  understanding,  and  to  what  you  polish- 
ed you  still  can  give  life  and  energy.  If  yon 
resign  your  wealth,  can  you  suppose  that  your 
moderation  will  be  deemed  the  cause  ?  If  yon 
desert  your  prince,  will  your  love  of  quiet  be 
thought  the  motive  ?  Far  otherwise :  my  avarice 


8  In  the  Annals,  book  zL  wa  have  seen  Thelllus  con- 
sul for  the  third  time. 

9  Voluslos  has  boon  mentlotted  as  an  honest  man, 
who  acquired  his  wealth  hf  honourable  means,  and 
lived  to  a  great  age.   Annals,  zlll.  s.  30. 
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will  be  amigned  i  ny  cnielty  will  be  the  ^n- 
enl  topic.  *  The  praise,  indeed,  of  wisdom  may 
pursue  you  in  your  retreat  (  but  will  ft  be  gen- 
erous to  build  your  fame  on  the  disgrace  and 
ruin  of  your  friend  ?" 

To  thb  flattering  speech  Nero  added  fond 
embraces,  and  all  the  external  marks  of  affec- 
tion. Inclined  by  nature  to  disguise  his  senti- 
ments, and  by  habit  exercised  in  the  arts  of 
dissimulation,  he  knew  how  to  hide  under  the 
surface  of  friendship  the  secret  malice  of  his 
heart.  Seneca  answered  in  a  submissive  tone. 
He  returned  his  best  thanks,  the  usual  close  of 
every  conference  in  the  cabinet  of  the  prince. 
He  resolved,  however,  to  change  bis  mode  of 
living:  he  resigned  his  power,  and  retained  no 
appearance  of  his  former  splendour:  the  crowd 
of  visitors  no  longer  frequented  his  house  {  he 
dismissed  his  train  of  followers,  and  but  rarely 
appeared  abroad,  willing  to  be  considered  as  an 
infirm  old  man,  obliged  to  take  care  of  his  health 
at  home,  or  a  philosopher,  absorbed  in  abstract 
speculations. 

LVII.  Seneca's  influence  was  now  in  its 
wane.  To  ruin  the  credit  of  Fenius  Rufus  was 
the  next  object.  In  this  his  enemies  found  no 
difllculty.  The  crime  of  being  attached  to 
Agrippina  was  sufficient.  Tigellinus,  in  the 
meantime,  rose  to  the  highest  pitch  of  credit 
and  influence  at  court.  Possessing  a  genius  for 
every  mischief,  and  having  no  other  talents,  he 
resolved  to  draw  the  prince  into  a  confederacy 
in  guilt.  Congenial  vices,  he  had  no  doubt, 
would  render  him  still  more  dear  to  his  master. 
With  this  view  he  began  to  watch  the  passions 
of  Nero,  and  to  explore  the  secrets  of  his  heart 
He  found  that  the  two  persons  whom  the  em- 
peror dreaded  most  were  Plautusi  and  SyUa; 
both  lately  removed  out  of  Italy ;  the  former 
into  Asia,  and  the  latter  to  Narbon  Gaul.  Ti- 
gellinus began  his  secret  hostilities  against  them 
both.  He  talked  of  their  rank  and  high  descent. 
Plautus,  he  observed,  was  not  far  distant  from 
the  armies  in  the  east ;  and  Sylla  was  near  the 
legions  in  Germany.  For  himself,  he  had  not, 
like  Burrhus,  the  art  of  managing  parties  for  his 
own  private  advantage.  The  welfare  of  his 
sovereign  was  his  only  object.  At  Rome,  he 
could  insure  the  safety  of  the  prince.  If  plots 
were  formed,  by  vigilance  and  activity,  they 
might  be  crushed  in  the  bud.  But  for  distant 
provinces  who  cquld  answer  ?  The  name  of 
Sylla,  rendered  famous  by  the  celebrated  dicta- 
tor of  that  name,  would  rouse  and  animate  the 
people  of  Gaul.  In  Asia  the  grandson  of  Dru- 
suss  would  have  a  number  of  adherents,  and 
might,  by  consequence,  excite  the  nations  to  a 


1  For  Rubellias  Plautus,  see  this  book,,B.  S3.  For 
Ooraellus  Sylla,  see  book  xiil.  s.  47. 

S  Ruhelllus  Plauius  was  the  son  of  RubelHusBlandus 
and  Julia.    See  the  Oeaealogical  Table,  No.  70. 


revolt  Sylla,  indeed,  was  indigent  an( 
tressed :  but  his  very  poverty  would  be  a ! 
of  courage,  a  motive  for  vigorous  enter 
and  though  he  seemed  to  languish  in  repo: 
indolence,  his  love  of  ease  was  a  cloak  to 
his  ambition.  He  waited  for  an  opportan 
avow  his  dark  designs. 

Plautus,  on  the  other  hand,  possessed  i^ 
erate  wealth.  To  lead  a  sluggish  life  w 
in  his  temper  or  bis  character:  be  did  no 
affect  it.  He  copied,  with  emulation,  the 
bers  of  the  ancient  Romans,  and  to  bis  aui 
added  the  maxims  of  the  stoic  sect:  a  sect 
times  fond  of  public  commotions,  prood, 
and  turbulent.  By  this  reasoning  Net 
convinced.  Ko  delay  intervened.  At 
were  despatched.  On  the  sixth  day  they 
at  Marseilles,  where,  without  notice,  or  si 
as  a  hint  to  alarm  him,  Sylla  was  taken  1 
prise  at  his  own  table,  and  instantly  mn 
His  head  was  conveyed  to  Rome.  Nero  i 
himself  with  the  sight ;  he  saw  that  th 
were  grown  gray  before  their  time,  and 
circumstance  found  a  subject  for  mirth  tod 
raillery. 

LVIII.  The  murder  of  Plautus  could 
executed  with  equal  secrecy.  His  friend 
numerous,  and  his  life  was  valuable  to 
The  place  lay  remote ;  a  voyage  was  to 
formed,  and,  in  the  meantime,  the  plot  b 
transpire.  A  report  prevailed  at  Rom 
Plautus  had  put  himself  under  the  protec 
Corbulo,  who  was  then  at  the  head  of  p( 
armies ;  a  man,  in  that  evil  period,  whei 
and  innocence  were  capital  crimes,  HkeJ] 
a  devoted  victim.  The  rumour  further 
that  in  favour  of  Plautus  all  Asia  was 
arms,  and  that  the  ruffians  sent  from  Koi 
either  failed  in  their  resolution,  or,  not 
themselves  in  force,  had  gone  over  to  tb< 
site  party.  The  whole  story  was  withou 
dation ;  but,  according  to  custom,  cr 
swallowed  it,  and  idle  men  added  fror 
own  invention.  Plautus,  in  the  neanti 
ceived  intelligence  of  the  design  against 
by  one  of  his  freedmen,  who,  having  the 
tage  of  a  fair  wind,  got  the  start  of  the 
rions  despatched  by  Nero.  This  faithful 
was  sent  by  Lucius  Antistius,  his  r 
father-in-law,  with  advice,  that  no  time 
be  lost.  In  such  a  crisis,  sloth  would  ill 
a  man  whose  life  was  in  danger.  To  dU 
and  passive  victim  were  to  die  an  ignoi 
death.  He  had  but  to  exert  his  most  sti 
efforts,  and  good  men,  touched  with  com] 
would  espouse  his  cause.  The  bold  and  tu 
would  be  sure  to  join  him.  Nothing  shoalc 
untried.  It  was  only  necessary  to  defe: 
men  (for  that  was  the  number  employed 
bloody  tragedy) :  before  Nero  could  rta 
telligence,  and  despatch  another  band  of  i 
there  would  be  time  to  eoneert  bold  and  v 
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miuanL  The  flame  of  wmr  might  be  kindled 
all  ofer  Asia,  and,  by  this  resolute  conduct,  he 
mijbt  save  his  life.  At  the  worst,  by  daring 
bnTcijr,  his  ease  would  not  be  more  desperate. 
Coon^e  might  suffer,  but  iteould  not  suffer  more 
than  cowardice. 

LIX.  This  spirited  adrice  bad  no  effect  on 
PUotus.  Banished  from  his  country,  without 
anu,or  any  means  ot  defence,  he  saw  no  gleam 
oC  hope,  and  was,  therefore,  unwilling  to  be  the 
d«pe  of  visionary  schemes.  Perhaps  his  affec- 
tioo  for  his  wife  and  children  softened  and  dls- 
tnaed  bis  mind.  The  emperor,  if  not  exasper- 
ated bjr  resistance,  he  imagined,  would  act  with 
leoitjr  towards  his  unhappy  family.  According 
to  woe  historians,  the  advice  sent  by  Antislius 
»aa  Qf  a  different  tendency,  importing  that  there 
vu  no  danger  to  alarm  him.  We  are  further 
told,  that  by  the  exhortations  of  two  philosophers, 
by  Diine  Caeranus,'  a  Greek  by  birth,  and  Mu- 
fooioi,  of  Tuscan  origin,  he  had  been  taught 
that,  though  life  is  a  series  of  toil,  and  danger, 
aad  calamity,  to  wait  with  patience  till  the 
i^ke  of  death  delivered  him  from  a  scene  of 
misery,  would  be  heroic  fortitude.  Thus  much 
it  certain :  he  was  surprised  by  the  assassins  in 
the  middle  of  the  day,  disarmed  and  naked,  at- 
icoding  to  the  refreshment  and  exercise  of  bis 
bod/. 

la  that  condition  a  centurion  despatched  him, 
*bile  Pelagon,  one  of  the  eunuchs,  stood  a  spec- 
tator of  the  tragic  scene.     This  wretch  was  sent 
bjrlTero  to  superintend  the  ruffians,  like  the  min- 
nter  of  a  despotic  prince,  placed  over  the  guards 
ud  tools  of  iniquity  to  see  his  master's  orders 
'trictl/  executed.  The  head  of  the  deceased  was 
c^nied  to  Rome.     At  the  sight  of  the  dismal  ob- 
i*(t,  the  emperor  cried  out  (I  give  his  very  words), 
"Xero,  now  you   may  safely  marry  Poppaea. 
What  obstacle  remains  to  defer  a  match,  long 
uteaded,  and  often  deferred  on  account  of  this 
^*T7  Plautns,  and  men  of  his  description  ?     Oc- 
tavia  may  be  divorced  without  delay :  her  con- 
doct,  it  is  true,  has  been  blameless,  but  the  im- 
perial Dame  of  her  father,^  and  the  esteem  of  the 
people,  have  made  her  in  my  eyes  an  object  of 
tenor  and  detesUtion.'*  Having  thus  fortified  his 
miod,  be  despatched  a  letter  to  the  senate,  writ- 
tcQ  in  guarded  terms,  without  so  much  as  glanc- 
i^C  at  the  murder  of  Sjrlla  and  Plautus.     He 
mentioned  them  both,  charging  them  with  sedi- 
tiooa  machinations,  by  which  he  himself  was 
^it  in  a  constant  alarm,  lest  some  dreadful 
coavQlaion  should,  by  their  means,  shake  the 
cnpiie  to  its  foundation.     The  fathers  decreed 
Mblic  vows  and    supplications   to    the   gods. 
Sylla  and  Plautus,  though  no  longer  in  being. 


)  TVls  phikieoplMr  Is  praioed  by  Pliny  as  an  author 
»f  dmiogulghad  morft.  Musnnlas  has  been  also  much 
coanendMl  Cn*  his  moral  doctrine. 

4  Bar  tehor,  the  emperor  Claudius. 


were  expelled  the  senate ;  and  with  this  mock- 
ery, to  every  good  mind  more  grievous  than  the 
worst  oppression,  the  people  were  amused  and 
insulted. 

LX.  Nero  finding,  by  the  slavish  tenor  of  the 
decree,  that  the  fatiiers  were  williog  to  trans- 
form his  vices  into  virtues^  resolved  to  balance 
no  longer.  He  repudiated  Octavia,  alleging  her 
sterility  for  his  reason,  and  immediately  married 
Poppfea.  This  woman,  some,  time  the  concubine 
of  the  emperor,  and  now  his  wife,  continued  to 
govern  him  with  unbounded  sway.  Not  con- 
tent with  her  new  dignity,  she  suborned  a  do- 
mestic servant  of  Octavia  to  charge  his  mistress 
with  a  dishonourable  intrigue  with  one  of  her 
slaves.  For  this  purpose  th^y  chose  for  the  pre- 
tended adulterer  a  man  of  the  name  of  Eucerus, 
a  native  of  Alexandria,  remarkable  for  his  skill 
on  the  flute.  The  female  servants  were  put  to 
the  torture.  Some  of  them,  oveitome  by  pain  and 
i^ony,  confessed  whatever  was  demanded  of 
them;  but  the  greatest  part  persevered,  with 
constancy,  to  vindicate  the  honour  of  their  mis- 
tress. Tigellinus  stood  near  at  hand,  pressing 
them  with  questions.  One  of  them  had  the 
spirit  to  answer, "  The  person  of  Octav|a  is  freer 
from  pollution  than  your  mouth."  Sentence 
was  pronounced  against  Octavia.  With  no  more 
ceremony  than  what  is  usual  among  citizens  of 
ordinary  rank,  she  was  dismissed  from  the 
palace.  The  house  of  Burrhus,  and  the  estates 
of  Plautus,  two  fatal  presents  !  lyre  allotted 
for  her  separate  use.  She  was  soon  after  ban- 
ished to  Campania,  under  a  military  guard. 
Murmurs  of  discontent  were  heard  in  every 
quarter  of  Rome.  The  common  people  spoke 
out  without  reserve.  To  rules  of  caution  and 
political  wisdom,  their  rough<>  manners  made 
them  strangers,  and  the  meanness  of  their  con- 
dition left  them  nothing  to  fear.  Their  clamours 
were  so  loud  and  violent,  that  Nero  gave  orders 
to  recall  Octavia,  but  without  affection,  and 
without  remorse. 

LXI.  The  populace,  transported  with  joy  by 
this  event,  pressed  in  crowds  to  the  capitol,  to 
offer  up  their  thanks  to  the  gods.  The  statues 
of  Poppaea  were  dashed  to  the  ground,  while 
those  of  Octavia,  adorned  with  wreaths  of  flow- 
ers, were  carried  in  triumph  on  men's  shoulders, 
and  placed  in  the  forum  and  in  the  temples.  The 
multitude  went  in  a  tumultuous  body  to  greet 
the  emperor ;  they  surrounded  his  palace  ;  they 
desired  him  to  come  forth  and  receive  their  con- 
gratulations. A  band  of  soldiers  rushed  forth 
sword  in  hand,  and  obliged  the  crowd  to  dis- 
perse. Whatever  was  pulled  down  during  the  riot, 
was  restored  to  its  place,  and  the  statues  of 
Poppaea  were  once  more  erected.  But  her  mal- 
ice to  Octavia  was  not  to  be  appeased.  To 
inveterate  hatred  she  added  her  dread  of  a  pop- 
ular insurrection,  in  consequence  of  which, 
Nero  might  be  compelled  to  renounce  his  passion 
for  her  person. 
2L 
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'She  threw  henelf  tt  his  feet:  <<I  am  not 
AOw,"  the  taid,  *<iii  a  silofttion  to  conteDd  for 
our  nuptial  union,  though  dearer  to  me  than  life 
itself.  But  my  life  is  in  danger.  The  slaves 
and  followers  of  Octavia,  calling  their  own  cla- 
mour the  voice  of  the  people,  have  committed, 
in  a  time  of  profound  peace,  public  outrages  little 
short  of  open  rebellion.  They  are  in  arms 
against  their  sovereign.  They  want  nothing  but 
a  leader,  and,  in  civil  commotions,  that  want  is 
soon  supplied.  What  has  Octavia  now  to  do, 
but  to  leave  her  retreat  in  Campania,  and  show 
herself  to  the  people  of  Rome  f  She,  who  in  her 
absence  can  raise  a  tumult  so  fierce  and  violent, 
will  soon  discover  the  extent  of  her  power.  But 
what  is  my  crime  ?  What  have  I  committed  ? 
Whom  have  I  offended  ?  The  people  may  see 
me  the  mother  of  legitimate  heirs  to  the  house 
of  Cesar ;  but,  perhaps,  they  would  fain  reserve 
the  imperial  dignit}'  for  the  issue  of  an  iEgyp- 
tian  minstrel.i  Submit  to  Octavia,  since  your 
interest  will  have  it  so:  recall  her  to  your 
embrace,  but  do  It  voluntarily,  that  the  rabble 
may  not  give  the  law  to  their  sovereign.  You 
must  either  adopt  that  measure,  or,  by  just  ven- 
geance on  the  guilty,  provide  for  your  own 
safety  and  the  public  peace.  The  first  alarm 
was  easily  quelled  ;  a  second  insurrection  may 
prove  fatal.  Should  the  mob  have  reason  to  de- 
spair of  seeing  Octavia  the  partner  of  Nero's  bed, 
they  may,  in  their  wisdom,  find  for  her  another 
husband.**    • 

LXIl.  This  artful  speech,  tending  at  once  to 
inflame  the  prince  with  resentment,  and  alarm 
his  fears,  had  its  effect.  Nero  heard  the  whole 
#ith  mixed  emotions  of  rage  and  terror.  That 
Octavia  was  guflty  with  one  of  her  slaves,  was 
a  device  of  which  men  could  no  longer  be  made 
the  dupes.  The  firmness  of  her  servants  on  the 
rack  removed  even  the  shadow  of  suspicion.  A 
new  stratagem  was  now  to  be  tried.  A  man 
was  to  be  found  who  would  dare  to  confess  the 
guilt;  and  if  the  same  person  could,  with  some 
colour  of  probability,  be  charged  with  a  conspi- 
racy against  the  state,  the  plot  would  lie  the 
deeper.  For  this  dark  design,  no  one  so  fit  as 
Anicetus,s  the  commander  of  the  fleet  at  MIsc- 
num,  and  the  murderer  of  the  prince's  mother. 
This  officer,  for  some  time  after  that  atrocious 
deed,  enjoyed  the  smiles  of  the  emperor,  but 
soon  experienced  the  common  fate  of  all  perni- 
cious miscreants:  he  was  favoured  at  first,  and 
detested  afterwards.  It  is  the  nature  of  great 
men,  when  their  turn  is  Served,  to  consider  their 
tools  as  a  living  reproach,  and  standing  witnesses 
against  themselves.  Nero  summoned  Anicetus 
to  his  presence:  he  thanked  him  for  services 


1  This  was  Eucerus,  a  native  of  Alexandria,  mention- 
ed In  s.  60. 

S  For  Anlcetns,  the  murderer  of  Agrippina,  eee  this 
book,  s.  7. 


already  perfoimed.  «By  yoQ,"  be  said,  «I 
delivered  irom  the  tnares  of  an  smbitioas  i 
ther.  A  deed  of  greater  moment  still  remi 
Set  me  free  from  the  furious  sinrit  of  an  in 
rious  wife.  To  effect  this  you  need  not  lo  n 
as  raise  your  hand.  Neither  sword  nor  dtj 
will  be  wanted.  Confess  yourself  guilty  of  » 
tery  with  Octavia ;  I  ask  no  more.**  He  < 
eluded  with  a  promise  of  ample  rewards,  t 
managed,  indeed,  with  secrecy,  but  without  b< 
or  measure,  and,  in  the  end,  a  safe  retret 
some  delightful  countiy.  «  And  now,**  he  i 
**  accept  the  offers  which  I  have  made,  or  en 
death  awaits  you." 

Anicetus  undertook  the  business.  Prac 
in  guilt,  and  by  the  success  of  bis  former  cr 
inspired  with  courage,  he  went  even  beyoni 
commission.  In  the  presence  of  certain  cb 
persons,  whom  Nero  summoned  to  a  secret  c 
cil,  be  told  his  story  with  circumstances 
showed  he  had  no  need  of  a  prompter.  He 
banished  to  the  island  of  Sardinia.  At  that  ] 
he  continued  to  live  in  afl9uence,and  died,  at 
in  the  course  of  nature. 

LXIII.  Nero  issued  a  proclamation,  dcci; 
the  guilt  of  Octavia,  and,  in  express  terms,  i 
ring,  that,  to  obtain  the  command  of  the  fie 
Misenum,  she  had  prostituted  her  perso 
Anicetus.  He  added,  that  by  the  use  of  i 
cines  to  procure  abortion,  she  had  thrown  i 
over  her  adulterous  commerce.  In  this  \ 
declaration,  the  objection  on  account  of  stei 
so  lately  urged,  was  no  more  remembered, 
facts,  however,  were  said  to  be  clearly  pr 
She  was  banished  to  the  isle  of  PandaUriA.> 
public  mind  was  never  so  deeply  touched 
compassion.  The  banishment  of  A^r 
by  order  of  Tiberius,  was  remembered  by  n 
and  that  of  Julia,4  in  the  reign  of  Clao 
was  still  more  fresh  in  the  memory  of  all 
those  two  unfortunate  exiles  had  attained 
vigour  of  their  days,  and  were,  by  conseq« 
better  enabled  to  endure  the  stroke  of  adre 
They  had  known  scenes  of  happiness,  at 
the  recollection  of  better  times,  could  lo 
at  least  assuage,  the  sense  of  present 
To  Octavia  the  celebration  of  her  nuptial 
little  different  from  a  funeral  ceremony. 
was  led  to  a  blouse,  where  she  could  dii 
nothing  but  memorials  of  affliction;  her: 
carried  off  by  poison^  and  her  brother, 
short  time  afterwards,  destroj'ed  by  the  sao 
testable  machination.  She  saw  herself  i 
seded  by  the  allurements  of  a  female  flavi 
saw  the  affections  of  her  husband  alienated 
herself,  and  a  marriage,  by  which  her  nui 


3  See  the  Geographical  Table. 

4  Julia,  the  dftUfbter  of  Oermanicus  and  A^ 
was  banished  by  the  emperor  Claudius,  A.  U C 

6  The  emperor  Claudius  her  frlber,  and  herl 
Britannicus,  were  both  poisoned^  See  Anaa]s»  sH 
and  Annals,  xili.  s.  16. 
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camglMtdf  openly  oelebnted  with  Poppea. 
AJbof  illy  sbe  underwent  a  crael  accusation,  to 
la  iagennovi  mind  worse  than  death.  At  the 
time  when  the  stonn  burst  upon  her,  she  was 
eolj  in  the  twentieth  year  of  her  age,  and,  even 
then,  in  the  bloom  of  life,  delivered  to  the  cus- 
tody of  centurions  and  soldiers.  Her  present 
•fflktions,  she  plainly  saw,  were  a  prelude  to 
kcr  impending  fate.  She  was  cut  off  from  all 
the  comforts  of  life;  but  the  tranquillity  of  the 
|nve  was  still  denied  to  her. 

LXIV.  In  a  few  days  afterwards  she  re- 
ceived a  mandate,  commanding  her  to  end  her 
dsyi.  Alarmed  and  terrified,  she  descended  to 
mpplkations  I  she  admitted  herself  to  be  a 
widow ;  ihe  claimed  no  higher  title  than  that  of 
the  emperor's  sisters*  she  invoked  the  race  of 
Gcraunicus,  the  common  ancestors  of  Nero  and 
kenslf,  and,  in  the  anguish  of  her  heart,  le- 
pettad  even  Agrippina,  during  whose  life,  she 
aid,  her  marriage  would  have  been  a  state  of 
wretchedness,  but  would  not  have  brought  her 
to  ID  untimely-  end.  Amidst  these  effusions  of 
mrow,  the  mlBans  seized  her,  and,  having 
bovad  her  limbs,  opened  her  veins.  Her  blood 
wu  chilled  with  fear,  and  did  not  issue  at  the 
voud.  The  assassins  carried  her  to  a  bath  of 
mtesse  heat,  where  she  was  suffocated  by  the 
npov.  To  complete  the  horror  of  this  barba- 
nos  tragedy,  her  head  was  cut  off,  and  sent  to 
Bone,  to  glut  the  eyes  of  Poppsa. 

Sudi  were  the  transactions,  for  which  the 
&lheis  decreed  oblations  to  the  gods.  I  men- 
tisB  the  &et  in  this  place,  that  the  reader  of  this 


I  Ntm  was  adopted  by  Claudlas  her  fiuher,  and  con- 
■qpnOy  was  biocher  to  Octevla. 


or  any  other  history  of  those  disastrous  times, 
may  know,  once  for  all,  that  as  often  as  banish- 
ment,  or  a  bloody  execution,  was  ordered,  the 
senate  never  failed  to  thank  the  gods  for  th6ir 
bounty.  Those  solemn  acts,  which,  in  the  ear- 
lier periods  of  Rome,  were  the  pious  gratitude 
of  the  people  for  increasing  happiness,  were  now 
pro&nely  and  abominably  converted  to  memo- 
rials of  horror  and  public  misery.  This  may  be 
received  as  a  general  truth ;  and  yet  whenever  a 
decree  occurs,  remarkable  either  for  a  new  strain 
of  adulation,  or  the  base  servility  of  the  times, 
it  is  my  intention  not  to  pass  it  by  in  silence. 

LXV.  In  the  course  of  this  year,  Nero  is  said 
to  have  destroyed  by  poison  the  most  consid^r^ 
able  of  his  f  reedmen.  Among  those  Doriphorus 
had  opposed  the  marriage  with  Poppaea,  and  for 
that  crime  lost  his  life.  Pallas  was  in  possession 
of  exorbitant  wealthy. but,  living  to  a  great  age, 
he  delayed  the  eager  avarice  of  the  emperor. 
He  was  murdered  for  his  riches.7  Romanus, 
another  of  the  freedm^n,  endeavoured,  by  clan- 
destine calumny,  to  accomplish  the  ruin  of  Sen- 
eca. He  charged  the  philosopher  with  being  an 
accomplice  in  the  machinations  of  Caius  Piso  i 
but  the  blow,  warded  off  by  Seneca,  recoiled 
upon  the  accuser.  By  this  incident  Piso  was 
alarmed  for  his  own  safety.^  A  dark  conspiracy 
followed,  big  with  danger  to  Nero,  but  abortive 
in  the  end. 


7  Dorlphorofl,  according  to  Dio,  was  private  secretary 
to  Nero.  Pallas,  the  freedman  of  Glaudhis,  has  been 
often  mentioned.  He  was  dtemiseed  from  all  hie  em- 
plojmenta  bj  Nerou  See  Annals,  zUi.  s.  14.  Brotier 
says  that  his  monument  was  found  near  Borne,  in  the 
year  1790. 

8  For  more  of  Pls0|  see  Annals,  zv.s.dBl 
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I.  Dvmnre  these  tnniactioDs,  Votogeses,  king 
of  the  Ptrthians,  began  to  raise  new  commotions 
ia  the  East  The  success  of  Corbulo  alarmed 
his  jealousy ;  he  saw,  with  woiioded  pride,  the 
defeat  of  his  brother,  Tiridates ;  and,  in  his  room, 
Tigrues,  an  alien  prince,!  seated  on  the  throne 
of  Armenia.  The  honour  of  the  Arsacides  was 
tarnished  by  these  events,  and  he  was  deter- 
Biined  to  restore  its  former  lustre.  But  the 
itruggle  was  to  be  with  a  great  and  powerful 
CDpire.  Treaties  of  alliance,  long  in  force  and 
long  respected  by  the  two  nations,  held  him  in 
iQffpense.  By  nature  anxious  and  irresolute,  he 
&fmed  no  settled  plan.  He  was  at  variance 
with  the  Hyrcanians,  and,  after  a  long  and  ob- 
■tiaate  conflict,  that  brave  and  powerful  nation 
•till  made  head  against  him.  While  he  con- 
tiaoed  wavering,  fresh  intelligence  fired  him 
vith  indignation.  Tigranes  marched  his  army 
iato  the  territory  of  the  Adiabenians,  a  people 
boidcring  on  Armenia,  and  laid  waste  their 
Moatry.  The  enterprise  did  not  resemble  the 
iwlden  ineursion  of  Barbarians  roving  in  quest 
of  ftty ;  a  regular  war  seemed  to  be  declared  in 
fbna.  The  chiefs  of  the  Adiabenians  saw,  with 
Rseotnent,  their  lands  made  a  scene  of  desola- 
tioB,  not  by  a  Roman  army,  but  by  a  foreigner, 
t  despicable  hostage,  who  for  years  had  lived  at 
Aome  undistinguished  from  the  common  slaves. 

Monobazus,  the  sovereign  of  the  province, 
Aflamed  the  discontents  of  the  people,  and,  at 
tbt  same  time,  roused  the  pride  of  Vologeses  by 
fre<;nent  messages,  importing,  that  he  knew  not 
which  way  to  turn,  nor  from  what  quarter  to 
expect  relief.  Armenia,  he  said,  was  los't,  and 
the  aeighbonring  states,  if  not  reinforced  by  the 
Puthians,  must  be  all  involved  in  the  same 
etUaity,  perhaps,  with  the  consent  of  the  people, 
u  Rome,  it  is  well  known,  made  a  distinction 
between  the  nations  that  fell  by  conquest,  and 
those  that  submitted  at  discretion.  Tiridates, 
hy  his  behaviour,  added  foree  to  these  complaints. 
Driven  from  his  throne,  he  appeared  with  all  the 


I  Tfgraaes,  dese«aded  from  the  nobility  of  Cappa- 
d«eia,«as  sui  by  Neio  lo  ascend  the  throne  of  Armenia. 
Attels,itv.s.96^ 


silent  dignity  of  distress,  or,  if  he  spoke  oeea* 
sionally,  his  words  were  few,  short,  and  sen- 
tentious. "  Mighty  kingdoms,*'  he  said,  <*  are  not 
supported  by  inactivity.  Men  and  arms,  and 
warlike  preparations,  are  necessary.  The  con- 
queror has  always  justice  on  his  side.  In  a 
private  station,  to  defend  their  property  is  the 
virtue  of  individuals  ;•  but  to  invade  the  posses- 
sion of  others  is  the  prerogative  and  the  glory 
of  kings." 

II.  Roused  by  these  incentives,  Vologeses 
summoned  a  council,  and,  seating  Tiridates  next 
himself,  spoke  in  substance  as  follows :  « You 
see  before  you  a  prince  descended  from  the  same 
father  with  myself.  Acknowledging  the  right 
of  primogeniture,  he  ceded  to  me  the  diadem 
of  Parthiat  in  return  I  plaeed  him  on  the 
throne  of  Armenia,  the  third  kingdom  among  the 
eastern  nations.  Media,  in  fact,  is  the  second, 
and  Pacorus,  at  that  time,  was  in  possession. 
By  this  arrangement,  I  provided  for  my  family, 
and  by  the  measure,  extinguished  for  ever  those 
unnatural  jealousies,  which  formerly  envenomed 
brothers  against  brothers.  This  system,  it 
seems,  has  given  umbrage  to  the  Romans ;  they 
declare  against  it  j  and  though  they  never  broke 
with  Parthia  without  paying  dearly  for  their 
temerity,  they  now  are  willing  to  provoke  a 
war,  and  rush  on  their  own  destruction.  Thus 
much  I  am  willing  to  declare;  the  possessions, 
which  have  descended  to  me  from  my  ancestors, 
shall  never  be  dismembered ;  but  I  had  rather 
maintain  them  by  the  justice  of  my  cause,  than 
by  the  decision  of  the  sword.  I  avow  the  prin- 
ciple, and  if,  in  consequence  of  it,  I  have  been 
too  much  inclined  to  pacific  measures,  the  vigour 
of  my  future  conduct  shall  make  atonement. 
The  national  honour,  in  the  meantime,  has  suf- 
fered no  diminution.  Tour  glory  is  unimpaired, 
and  I  have  added  to  it  the  virtues  of  modera- 
tion )  virtues,  which  the  gods  appro ve,«nd  whieh 
no  sovereign,  however  great  or  flourishing,  ought 
to  despise." 

Having  thus  delivered  his  sentiments,  he 
placed  the  regal  diadem  on  the  head  of  Tiri- 
dates, and,  at  the  same  time,  gave  to  Moneses,an 
officer  of  distinguished  rank,  the  command  of  ^^^^ 
cavalry,  which,  by  established  usage,  is  '' 
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appointed  to  attend  the  person  of  the  monarch. 
He  added  the  auxiliaries  sent  by  the  Adiabe- 
nians,  and,  with  that  force,  ordered  him  to 
march  against  Tigranes,  in  order  to  exterminate 
the  usurper  from  the  throne  of  Armenia.  In 
the  meantime,  he  proposed  to  compromise  the 
war  with  the  Hyrcanians,  and  fall  with  the 
whole  weight  of  his  kingdom  on  the  Roman 
provinces. 

III.  Corbttlo  was  no  sooner  apprised  of  these 
transactions,  than  he  despatched,  to  support 
Tigranes,  two  legions,  under  the  command  of 
Verulanus  Severus  and  Vettius  Bolanus.  Id 
their  private  instructions  those  officers  had  it 
in  command, to  proceed  with  caution, and  acton 
the  defensive,  without  pushing  on  their  opera- 
tions wi^  too  much  vigour.  A  decisive  cam- 
paign was  not  Corbulo's  plan.  He  wished  to 
protract  the  war,  and,  in  the  meantime,  stated, 
m  his  letters  to  the  emperor,  the  necessity  of 
appointing  a  commander,  with  a  special  commis- 
sion to  protect  Armenia,  as  he  foresaw  a  storm 
gathering  in  the  province  of  Syria.  If  Vologeses 
made  an  irruption  in  that  quarter,  a  powerful 
army  would  be  wanted  to  repel  the  invader. 
With  the  rest  of  his  legions  he  formed  a  chain 
or  posts  Along  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  and, 
having  made  a  powerful  levy  of  provincial  forces, 
he  secured  all  the  passes  against  the  idroads  of 
the  enemy.  In  order  to  make  sure  of  water  in 
a  country  not  well  supplied  by  nature,  he  erected 
strong  castles  near  the  springs  and  fountains; 
and,  where  the  stations  were  inconvenient,  he 
choked  up  a  number  of  rivulets  with  heaps  of 
sand,  with  intent  to  conceal  their  source  from 
the  Parthian  army. 

IV.  While  Corbulo  was  thus  concerting  mea- 
sures for  the  defence  of  Syria,  Moneses  advanced 
by  rapid  marches,  and  with  all  his  forces  entered 
Armenia.  He  hoped  to  outstrip  the  fame  that 
flies  before  an  enterprising  general,  and  to  fall 
upon  Tigranes  by  surprise.  That  prince,  aware 
of  the  design,  had  thrown  himself  into  the  city 
of  Tigranocerta,  a  place  surrounded  by  high 
walls,!  and  defended  by  a  numerous  garrison. 
The  river  Nicephorius,^  with  a  current  suffi- 
ciently broad,  washes  a  considerable  part  of  the 
walls.  A  deep  trench  inclosed  the  rest.  There 
was  a  competent  number  of  soldiers  to  man  the 
works,  and  provisions  had  been  laid  in  with  due 
precaution.  Some  of  the  foraging  parties  having 
rashly  ventured  too  far,  were  surrounded  by  the 
enemy.  This  check,  however,  instead  of  dis- 
heartening the  garrison,  served  only  to  inspire 
them  with  a  spirit  of  revenge.  The  operations 
of  a  siege  are  ill  suited  to  the  genius  of  the 
Parthlans,  whose  courage  always  fails  in  a  close 


1  The  walla  were  fifty  cabha  high,  aa  we  are  told  by 
Appian,  In  his  History  of  the  Mithridatic  war. 
8  For  this  river,  see  the  Geographical  Table. 


engagement  A  few  arrows  thrown  at  rai 
made  no  impression  on  men  sheltered  by 
fortifications.  The  besiegers  could  only  a; 
themselves  with  a  feeble  attack.  An  att 
was  made  by  the  Adiabenians  to  cairy  the  v 
by  assault  They  advanced  their  scaling-lai 
and  other  military  engines,  but  were  soci 
pulsed,  and,  the  garrison  sallying  oat,  the  v 
corps  was  cut  to  pieces. 

V.  Corbulo  was  not  of  a  temper  to  be  t 
with  success.  He  chose  to  act  with  moder 
in  prosperity,  and,  accordingly,  despatchc 
embassy  to  expostulate  with  Vologeses  oi 
violence  with  which  he  had  invaded  a  R 
province,  and  not  only  besieged  the  cohoi 
the  empire,  but  also  a  king  in  alliance 
Rome.  If  the  Parthian  prince  did  not  rais 
siege,  he  threatened  to  advance  with  the  str 
of  his  army,  and  encamp  in  the  heart  o 
country.  Casperius,  a  centurion,  was  ch 
with  this  commission.  He  met  the  king  i 
city  of  Nisibis,3  diatant  abotlt  seven  and  I 
miles  from  Tigranocerta,  and  there  deliven 
orders  in  a  tone  of  firmness.  To  avoid  \ 
with  Rome  had  been  for  some  time  the 
resolution  of  Vologeses,  and  the  success  o 
present  enterprise  gave  him  no  reason  to 
his  sentiments. 

The  siege  promised  no  kind  of  ad  van 
Tigranes  possessed  a  strong-hold,  well  garriJ 
and  provided  with  ample  supplies ;  the  f 
that  attempted  to  storm  the  works,  met  t 
total  overthrow ;  the  Roman  legions  ive 
possession  of  Armenia,  and  others  were  in  i 
ness,  not  only  to  cover  the  province  of  Syri 
to  push  the  war  into  the  Parthian  territi 
his  cavalry  suffered  for  want  of  forai^e,  ai 
vegetation  being  destroj-ed  by  a  swarm  of  \o 
neither  grass  nor  foliage  could  be  found.  ^ 
mined  by  these  considerations,  yet  dis^t 
his  fear,  Vologeses,  with  the  specious  appe^ 
of  a  pacific  disposition,  returned^  for  answ 
Casperius,  that  he  should  send  anibassadi 
Rome,  with  instructions  to  solicit  the  cessi 
Armenia,  and  the  re-establishment  of 
between  the  two  nations.  Meanwhile  h< 
despatches  to  Moneses,  with  orders  to  abi 
the  siege  of  Tigranocerta,  and,  without  U 
delay,  returned  to  his  capital. 

VI.  These  events,  ascribed  by  the  p 
voice  to  the  conduct  of  the  general.and  the 
impressed  on  the  mind  of  Vologeses,  wei 
tolled  in  terms  of  the  highest  commend 
And  yet  malignity  was  at  work.  Some  i 
have  it, «« that  there  was  at  the  bottom  a  i 
compact  to  make  an  end  of  the  war."  A< 
ing  to  their  sinister  interpretation. "  it  was 
ulated  that  Vologeses  should  return  to  bis 
dominions,  and  that  Armenia  should  be  e 
ated  by  Tigranes.    With  what  other  view 


3  For  the  cliy  of  TilOti^  see  the  Oeo^pblftl 
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the  Romtn  tolditn  withdrawn  from  Tignao* 
eerti?  Why  gir«  up,  by  an  ill-judged  pMce, 
vhAt  had  b«en  to  well  defended  in  time  of  war  f 
CoQld  (lie  amy  And,  at  the  extremity  of  Cappa- 
doritfiD  bats  aoddenly  thrown  up,  better  winter- 
qvvttrt,  ihao  In  the  capital  of  a  kingdom,  which 
bid  been  preterTed  by  force  of  arms  f  Peace  is 
held  forth :  but  it  is,  in  fact,  no  more  than  a 
truce,  a  saspeotion  of  arms,  that  Vologeses  may 
hive  to  contend  with  another  general,  and  that 
C«rbulo  should  not  be  obliged  to  haaard  the  great 
reoovo,  irbich  he  had  acquired  during  a  serriee 
of  so  many  years.*' 

The  fact  was,  Corbulo,  as  we  have  stated,  re- 
paired a  new  coraraaader  for  the  special  purpose 
6(  defending  Armenia,  and  the  nomination  of 
Cnennioi  l^tns  was  already  announced.  That 
ofllcer  arriTcd  in  a  short  time.  A  division  of 
the  foicet  was  allotted  to  each  commander.  The 
fotirth  and  twelfth  legions,  with  the  fifth  lately 
>rrived  from  Mvsia,  and  a  body  of  auxiliaries 
from  PODtuB,  from  Oalatia  and  Cappadocia,  were 
P«t  voder  the  command  of  P«tus.  The  third, 
the  tiitb,  and  tenth  legions,  with  the  forces  of 
Sjria,  were  assigned  to  Corbulo.  Both  com- 
Btoden  were  to  act  in  concert,  er  to  push  the 
var  in  different  quarters,  as  the  occasion  might 
Rqaire.  But  the  spirit  of  Corbulo  could  not 
hrook  a  rival ;  and  Patus,  though  to  be  second 
is  command  under  such  a  general  would  have 
hcea  Ms  highest  glory,  began  to  aspire  above 
hoeietf.  He  despised  the  fame  acquired  by 
^^orbalo,  declaring  alt  his  best  exploits  to  be  no 
hetter  than  boasted  Tictories,  without  bloodshed, 
ud  without  booty ;  mere  pretended  sieges,  in 
vhich  not  a  single  place  was  carried  by  assault. 
For  himself,  he  was  resolved  to  carry  on  the  war 
(or  more  substantial  purposes.  By  imposing 
ti^tsi  and  taxes  on  the  vanquished,  he  meant 
to  reduce  thenf  fo  subjection,  and,  for  the  shadow 
*f  ta  oriental  king,  he  would  establish  the  rights 
ef  conquest,  and  the  authority  of  the  Roman 


vn.  In  this  juncture,  the  ambassadors  who 
M  been  sent  by  Vologeses  to  treat  with  Nero, 
retoned  back  to  their  own  country.  Their 
■^tiation  was  unsuccessful,  and  the  Partbians 
Glared  war.  Pietus  embraced  the  opportunity 
totigaalize  his  valour.  He  entered  Armenia  at 
the  head  of  two  legions  %  the  fourth  commanded 
hf  Fantsnlanus  yettonianos,  and  the  tweKth  by 
Cahvies  Sabinus.  His  first  approach  was  attend- 
ed with  unpropitions  omens.  In  passing  ever  a 
^riilge,  which  lay  across  the  Euphrates,  the  horse 
Ihat  carried  the  consular  ornaments,  taking  fright 
vitboat  any  apparent  cause,  broke  from  the 
naks,  and  fied  at  full  speed.  A  vicUm,  likewise, 
uteoded  Ibr  sacrifice,  standing  near  the  unfin- 
ished fortifications  of  the  winter  camp,  escaped 
OQt  of  the  intrenchments.  Nor  was  this  all  t  the 
javelins,  in  the  hands  of  the  soldiers,  emitted 
«f  i»  I  and  thia  prodigy  wu  the 


more  alarming  as  the  Parthians  brandishtd  the 
same  weapon. 

VIII.  Portents  and  prodigies  had  no  effect  on 
Psitus.  Without  waiting  to  fortify  his  winter 
encampment,  and  without  providing  a  sufficient 
store  of  grain,  he  marched  his  army  over  Mount 
Taurus,  determined,  u  he  gave  out,  to  recover 
Tigranooerta,and  lay  waste  the  country  through 
which  Corbulo  had  passed  with  vain  parade.  In 
his  progress  some  forts  and  cutles  were  stormed, 
and  it  is  certain,  that  his  share  of  glory  and  of 
booty  would  have  been  considerable,  if  to  anjoy 
tho  former  with  moderation,  and  to  secure  the 
latter,  had  been  his  talent  He  overran  by  rapid 
marches  vast  tracts  of  country,  where  no  conquest 
could  be  maintained.  His  provisions,  in  the 
meantime,  went  to  decay,  and,  the  winter  season 
approaching  fast,  he  was  obliged  to  return  with 
his  army.  His  despatches  to  Nero  were  in  a 
style  as  grand  as  if  he  had  ended  the  war,  high- 
sounding,  pompous,  foil  of  vain-glory,  but  with« 
out  any  solid  advantage. 

IX.  In  the  meantime  Corbulo  never  neglected 
the  banks  of  the  Euphrates.  To  his  former 
chain  of  posts  he  added  new  stations ;  and  lest 
the  enemy,  who  showed  themselves  in  detached 
parties  on  the  opposite  plains,  should  be  able  to 
obstruct  the  building  of  a  bridge  over  the  river, 
he  ordered  a  number  of  vessels  of  large  size  to 
be  braced  together  with  great  beams,  and  on  that 
foundation  raised  asuperBtnictoreof  towers  arm- 
ed with  slings  and  warlike  engines.  From  thte 
floating  battery  he  annoyed  the  enemy  with  a 
discharge  of  stones  and  javelins,  thrown  to  such 
a  length,  that  the  Partbians  could  not  retaliate 
with  their  darts.  Under  this  shelter  the  bridge 
was  finished.  The  allied  cohorts  passed  over  to 
the  opposite  hills.  The  legions  followed,  and 
pitched  their  camp.  The  whole  of  these  opera* 
tions  was  executed  with  such  rapidity,  and  so 
formidable  a  display  of  strength,  that  the  Paiw 
thians  abandoned  their  enterprise,  and,  without 
attempting  any  thing  agninst  the  Syrianr,  drew 
off  their  forces  to  the  invasion  of  Armenia. 

X.  Pmtus  had  fixed  his  head-quarters  In  that 
country,  little  aware  of  the  storm  ready  to  burst 
upon  him,  and  so  much  off  his  guard,  that  he 
suffered  the  fifth  legion  to  remain  in  Pontus,  at 
a  considerable  distance,  wh*ile  he  still  weakened 
his  numbers  by  granting  leave  of  absence  to  bis 
soldiers  without  reserve.  In  this  situation  he 
received  intelligence  of  the  approach  of  Vologeses 
with  a  powerful  army.  He  called  the  twelfth 
legion  to  his  assistance,  and,  by  the  necessity  of 
that  reinforcement,  betrayed  to  the  enemy  the 
feeble  condition  of  his  army.  He  was,  notwlth- 
standiofT,  sufficiently  strong  to  maintain  his  post, 
and  baffle  all  the  efforts  of  the  Parthians,  had 
it  been  in  the  genius  of  the  man  to  pursue  with 
firmness  either  his  own  idea,  or  the  council  of 
others.  But  in  pressing  exigencies,  he  no  sooner 
•mbraced  the  plan  lemmmended  by  v&km  of 
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known  experience,  than  his  little  spirit  was  stttng 
with  jealousy,  and  lest  he  should  be  thought  to 
■tand  in  need  of  advice,  he  was  sure  to  adopt 
very  different  measures,  always  changing  for  the 
worse. 

'  On  the  first  approach  of  the  Parthians,  he 
sallied  out  of  his  intrencbments,  determiried  to 
hazard  a  battle.  Ditches  and  ramparts,  he  said, 
were  not  given  to  him  in  commission,  nor  had 
he  any  need  of  that  defence :  the  soldier  and  the 
sword  were  all  he  wanted.  In  this  vapouring 
strain  he  led  his  legions  to  the  field ;  but  a  cen- 
turion, and  a  few  soldiers,  who  had  been  sent  to 
reconnoitre  the  enemy,  being  cut  off,  his  courage 
failed,  and  he  sounded  a  ^treat.  He  was  no 
sooner  in  his  camp,  than  perceiving  that  Volo- 
geses  had  not  pressed  on  the  rear,  he  once  more 
grew  bold,  and,  in  a  fit  of  valour,  ordered  three 
thousand  of  his  best  infantry  to  take  post  on  the 
next  eminence  of  Mount  Taurus,  to  dispute  the 
pass  with  the  Parthian  king.  The  Pannonians, 
who  formed  the  strength  of  his  cavalry,  were 
drawn  up  on  the  open  plain.  He  placed  his 
wife  and  her  infant  son  in  a  castle  qalled  Arsa- 
mosata,!  and  left  a  cohort  to  defend  the  place. 
In  this  manner  he  contrived  to  divide  an  army, 
which,  acting  with  united  force,  would  have 
been  able  to  repel  the  attack  of  a  wild  and  des- 
ultoiy  edemy.  When  pressed  by  Vologeses,  we 
are  told,  it  was  with  difficulty  that  he  could 
submit  to  acquaint  Corbulo  with  his  situation. 
That  officer  did  not  hurry  to  his  assistance.  To 
augment  the  glory  of  .delivering  him,  he  was 
willing  to  let  the  danger  increase.  In  the  mean- 
time, be  ordered  a  detachment  of  a  thousand 
men,  drafted  from  each  of  his  three  legions,  and 
a  body  of  eight  hundred  horse,  with  an  equal 
number  from  the  cohorts,  to  hold  themselves  in 
readiness  for  a  sudden  enterprise. 

XI.  Vologeses  knew  from  his  scouts  that  his 
passage  over  Mount  Taurus  was  obstructed  l^ 
the  Roman  infantry,  and  that  the  plain  was  oc- 
cupied by  the  Pannonian  horse :  but  the  news 
did  not  deter  him  from  pursuing  his  niarcb.  He 
fell  with  impetuous  fury  on  the  cavalry,  who  fled 
with  precipitation.  The '  legionary  soldiers,  in 
like  manner,  abandoned  their  post.  A  tower, 
commanded  by  Tarquitius  Crescus,  a  centurion, 
was  the  only  place  that  held  out.  That  officer 
made  several  sallies  with  success,  routing  such 
of  the  enemy  as  dared  to  approach  the  walls,  and 
pursuing  the  runaways  with  great  slaughter; 
till  by  a  volley  of  combustibles  thrown  in  by  the 
besiegers,  the  works  were  set  on  fire.  The  gal- 
lant centurion  perished  in  the  fiames.  Some  of 
the  garrison  escaped  unhurt,  and  made  the  best 
of  their  way  to  distant  wilds.  The  wounded 
returned  to  the  camp,  and  there  related  wonders, 
magnifying,  beyond  all  bounds,  the  valour  of  the 


1  ArsamosMa,  a  tkj  of  Armenia,  nsar  the  Euphratee, 


Parthian  king,  the  number  of  bis  troops, 
their  ferocity  in  battle.  A  panic  pervaded 
army.  Men,  who  feared  for  themselves,  s^ 
lowed  all  that  was  said  with  easy  credu 
Psetus  felt  the  pressure  of  his  mlsfortunei. 
seemed  to  resign  the  command,  unable  to  st 
gle  with  adversity.  He  sent  again  to  Cort 
with  earnest  prayers  entreating  him  to  save 
Roman  eagles,  with  the  standards  of  an  ui 
tunate  army,  and  the  army  itself,  from  imp 
ing  ruin.  In  the  mean  time,  he  and  his 
would  hold  out  to  the  last,  determined  tu  li 
die  in  the  service  of  their  country. 

XII.  Corbulo,  as  usual,  firm  and  coUcctt 
the  moment  of  danger,  prepared  for  the  ex 
tion.  Having  left  a  sufficient  force  to  guar 
post  on  the  banks  of  the, Euphrates,  he  rr 
forward  towards  Armenia,  taking  the  sh( 
route  through  Comtnagena,  and  next  thi 
Cappadocia,  both  fertile  countries,  and  ca 
of  furnishing  supplies  for  bis  army.  Besiilt 
usual  train  attending  on  a  march,  he  took 
bim  a  number  of  camels*  loaded  with  gra 
answer  the  double  purpose  of  preventio) 
want  of  provisions,  and  of  striking  the  e 
with  the  terror  of  an  unusual  appearance. 
titts,a  centurion  of  principal  rank,3  was  th< 
from  the  vanquished  army  that  encountered 
bulo  on  his  march.  The  common  men  cat 
soon  after,  all  endeavouring  by  various  ei 
to  palliate  their  disgrace.  The  general  oi 
them  to  join  their  colours,  and  try  to  ^in 
pardon  from  Psetus.  The  merciful  dispo 
of  that  officer  might  incline  him  to  forgive 
for  himself,  he  favoured  none  but  such  as 
quered  by  their  valour.  He  then  address^ 
own.legions,  visiting  the  ranks,  and  inspin 
with  zeal  and  ardour.  He  called  to  mind 
past  exploits,  and  opened  to  their  view  i 
field  of  glory.  «*  It  is  hot,"  he  said,  ♦'  ibe 
and  villages  of  Armenia  that  now  demat 
swords ;  a  Roman  camp  invokes  our  aid,  as 
legions  look  tu  us  for  relief.  Their  deliver] 
the  Barbarians  will  be  the  reward  of  vi 
If  to  a  private  soldier  the  civic  crowo,^  del 
by  the  hand  of  his  general,  is  the  brightc 
compense  for  the  life  of  a  citizen  saved 
much  greater  will  be  the  glory  of  the  p 
enterprise,  in  which  the  number  of  the  dist 
is  equal  to  those  who  bring  relief,  and,  b 
sequence,  every  soldier  in  this  army  mx; 
his  man  !"  By  this  discourse  one  .^eoeral 
was  diffused  through  the  ranks.  Tbe  mi 
private  motives  to  inflame  their  courage 
felt  for  their  brothers  s  they  wished  to  s 
their  relations,  and,  without  hailing  oij 


2  He  is  called  in  the  original,  Primi  Pili  Ct 
that  ii,  first  centurion.  He  has  been  meotijQd 
xiii  ».  36,  by  the  name  of  Pacllue  Orphilus. 

3  The  civic  crown  Ibr  saving  the  Ufa  of  a  cilir 
often  granted  by  the  emperor;  bat  the  codsuIj 
manden  had  the  sams  power  at  the  hied  of  their ) 
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ity,  puiMd  their  mardi  with  alacrity  and 

XIU.  Meanwhile  Vologesei  pressed  on  the 
iMge.    He  assaulted  the  intienchments ;  he  en- 
deivoQred  to  storm  a  castle,  where  the  weaker 
NX,  the  aged  and  infirm,  were  lodged  for  secu- 
rity.   In  these  several  attacks,  he  came  to  a 
cloier  engagement  than  usually  consists  with 
the  military  genius  of  his  country.     By  a  show 
of  tNnerity  he  hoped  to  bring  on  a  decisive  action. 
The  Romans  remained  close  in  their  tents,  con- 
test with  a  safe  post  within  their  intrenchments ; 
tome  ia  deference  to  the  orders  of  their  general ; 
ochen,  through  want  of  spirit,  tamely  wailing 
to  be  relieved  by  Corbulo.     If,  in  the  meantime, 
the  enemy  overpowered  them,  they  called  to 
miDd,  by  way  of  consolation,  the  example  of  two 
Booan  armies  that  passed  under  the  yoke }  one 
St  CaiMliQm,4  and  the  other  at  Numantia.     By 
those  two  events  submission,  in  their  present 
distress,  would  be  fully  justified,  since  neither 
the  Samnites,  nor  the  Carthagenians,  those  fa- 
siou  rivals  of  the  Roman  republic,  could  be  com- 
psred  with  the  extensive  power  of  the  Barthian 
MBpire:  and  moreover,  the  boasted  virtujB  of  the 
ucient  Romans,  however  decorated  by  the  praises 
of  posterity,  was  always  pliant  in  misfortune, 
ukI  willing  to  make  terms  with  the  conqueror. 
Bjr  this  uowarlike  spirit  of  his  army  Psetus  was 
inven  to  despair.    He  wrote  to  Vologeses.    His 
letter  was  more   in  the  style  of  reproach  than 
the  language  of  a  suppliant.     **  Hostilities,*'  he 
Aid,  **  were  commenced   by  the  Parthians  to 
vrest  the  kingdom  of  Armenia  from  the  Romans ; 
t  kingdom  always  in  the  power  of  the  emperor, 
^  governed  by  kings  invested  by  him  with  the 
lecal  diadem.     Peace  is  equally  the  interest  of 
both  nations.     From  the  present  juncture  no 
<QBClosiott    can     l>e   drawn,   since    the   whole 
weight  of    Parthia   is   employed   against   two 
itpoBs,  and  Ronae  has  it  still  in  her  power  to 
srm  in  her  cause  the  remaining  nations  of  the 
wotW." 

XIV.  Vologeses,  without  entering  into  the 
qofftion  of  right,  returned  for  answer, "  that  he 
BQst  wait  for  his  two  brothers,  Pacorus  and 
Tiridates:  when  they  arrived, a  convention  mi^ht 
t)e  held,  and  there  the  rights  of  Armenia  would 
W  adjusted.  The  gods  would  then  decide  the 
^teof  the  Roman  legions.*'  Paetus  sent  another 
embMsy,  requesting  an  interview.  The  king 
test  Vasaces,  his  general  of  the  cavalry,  to  act  in 
the  rojral  name.  At  that  meeting  Pstus  cited  a 
oamber  of  ancient  precedents.  He  talked  of 
I'ttcallus,  P<Mnpey,  and  the  emperors  of  Rome, 
who  had  dealt  out  the  sceptre  of  Armenia.     Ya- 


4  The  Rofuui  army  defeated  by  the  Samnites,  passed 
Sttler  Um  yoke  at  the  Caudimt  F\irocB,  now  Fbrchiej 
A-  U  C.  183.  A  more  terrible  defeat  happened  after 
varde  at  Niunantia,  A.  U.  C.  617.  The  place  is  now 
uU«d  Kmmmncia,  and  the  ruins  of  antiquity  are  still 
to  be  aea. 


saces  coolly  answered,  that  sofne  shadow  of  right 
must  be  allowed  to  have  been  claimed  by  the 
Romans )  but*the  substantial  power  was  always 
vested  in  the  Parthian  kings.  After  much  debate 
it  was  agreed,  that  on  the  next  day ,  Monobazus, 
the  Adiabenian,  should  attend  as  a  witness  to 
the  compact.  In  his  presence  it  was  agreed  that, 
the  liege  being  raised,  the  Roman  legions  should 
forthwith  evacuate  Armenia;  that  the  strong- 
holds, with  their  stores  and  magazines,  should 
be  delivered  up  to  the  Parthians:  and,  these 
conditions  duly  performed,  Vologeses  was  to  be 
at  liberty,  by  his  ambassadors,  to  negotiate  with 
Nero. 

XV.  These  preliminaries  being  settled,  PBtus 
ordered  a  bridge  to  be  built  over  the  Arsanias,8 
a  river  that  (lowed  by  the  side  of  his  camp.  For 
this  work  his  pretext  was,  that  it  would  tie  con- 
venient to  his  army  when  the  march  began ;  but 
the  fact  was,  the  Parthians,  knowing  the  utility 
of  a  bridge,  ha^  made  it  an  article  of  the  treaty, 
intending,  at  the  same  time,  that  it  should  re- 
main a  monument  of  their  victory.  The  Roman 
troops,  instead  of  using  the  bridge,  filed  oflT  another 
way.  A  report*  was  spread  abroad,  that  the 
legions  had  passed  under  the  yoke,  and,  in  addi- 
tion to  that  disgrace,  suffered  all  the  humiliating 
circumstances,  which  usually  attend  the  over- 
throw of  an  army.  The  Armenians  gave  some 
colour  to  the  report  Before  the  Romans  marched 
out,  they  entered  the  intrenchments,  and  formed 
a  line  on  each  side,  in  order  to  fix  on  the  slaves 
and  beasts  of  burden  that  formerly  belonged  to 
themselves.  Not  content  with  seizing  what 
they  called  their  own  property,  they  laid  violent 
hands  on  the  apparel  of  the  soldiers,  who  jrielded, 
with  fear  and  trembling,  to  avoid  a  new  cause 
of  quarrel. 

Vologeses,  as  a  monument  of  his  victory,  raised 
a  pile  of  dead  bodies,  and  arms  taken  from  the 
enemy :  but  declined  to  be  a  spectator  of  the  le- 
gions in  their  flight.  He  first  indulged  his  pride, 
and  then  sought  the  fame  of  moderation.  He 
waded  across  the  Arsanius,  rooonted  on  an  ele- 
phant, while  his  train  and  his  near  relations  fol- 
lowed him  on  horseback.  The  reason  was>  a 
report  prevailed,  that,  by  the  fraudulent  contri- 
vance of  the  builders,  the  whole 'fabric  of  the 
bridge  would  give  way  at  once ;  but  by  those, 
who  made  the  experiment,  it  was  found  to  be  a 
firm  and  solid  structure. 

XVI.  The  besieged,  it  is  now  clear,  were  pro- 
vided with  grain  in  such  abundance,  that,  on 
their  departure,  they  burned  their  magazines ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  by  the  account  given  by 
Corbulo,  it  appears,  that  the  Parthians,  having 
consumed  their  whole  stock  of  provisions,  were 
on  the  point  of  raising  the  siege,  at  the  very 
time  when  he  was  within  three  days*  march  of 


6  See  the  Geographical  Table. 
6  Suetonius  says  expressly,  that  the  legions  psMsd 
under  the  yoke.   In  Neron.  s.  99. 
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the  plact.  Upon  the  aune  authority  it  may.  be 
averred  as  a  fact,  that  Pxtus,  under  the  sanction 
of  a  solemn  oath,  sworn  under  the  eagles,  and  in 
the  presence  of  witnesses  sent  by  Vologeses,  took 
upon  him  to  engage,  that  no  Roman  should  set 
his  foot  within  the  territories  of  Armenia,  till 
Nero*a  pleasure  touching  the  terms  of  the  treaty 
should  arrive  from  Rome.  These  assertions,  it 
may  be  said,  were  suggested  by  malignity,  to 
aggravate  the  infamy  of  an  unwarlike  officer ; 
but  it  is  now  known,  beyond  the  possibility  of  a 
doubt,  that  Pstus  made  a  forced  march  of  no 
less  than  forty  miles  in  one  day ;  leaving  behind 
him  the  sick  and  wounded,  and  flying  with  as 
much  disorder  and  confusion  as  if  be  had  been 
routed  in  the  field  of  battle.  Corbulo  met  the 
fugitives  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates.  He 
received  them  without  parade,  and  without  that 
display  of  military  pomp  which  might  peem  a 
triumph  over  the  fate  of  the  vanquished.  His 
men  beheld  with  regret  the  disgrace  of  their  fel- 
low soldiers,  and  tears  gushed  ifbm  every  eye. 
The  usual  forms  of  military  salutation  were  sup- 
pressed by  the  general  condolence.  The  pride 
of  courage  and  the  sense  of  glory,  which,  in  the 
day  of  prosperity,  are  natural  passions,  were 
now  converted  into  grief  and  sympathy.  The 
lower  the  condition  of  the  soldier,  the  more 
sincere  his  sorrow.  In  that  class  of  men  the 
honest  emotions  of  the  heart  appeared  without 
disguise. 

XVII.  The  conference  between  the  two  com- 
manders was  short,  and  without  ceremony.  Cor- 
bulo complained  that  all  his  labours  were  rendered 
abortive,  whereas  the  war  might  have  been  ter- 
minated by  the  total  overthrow  of  the  Partbians. 
Pstus  observed  in  reply,  that  all  things  were 
still  in  the  same  condition.  He  proposed  to  turn 
the  eagles  against  the  enemy,  and,  since  Volo- 
geses  had  withdrawn  his  forces,  by  their  joint 
force  Armenia  would  be  easily  reduced.  Corbulo 
rejected  the  offer.  He  had  no  such  orders  from 
the  emperor.  It  was  the  danger,  in  which  the 
legions  were  involved,  that  drew  him  out  of  his 
province,  and,  since  It  iwas  uncertain  where  the 
Parthians  would  make  their  next  attempt,  he 
was  determined  to  return  into  Syria  with. his 
army ;  and  if  his  infantry,  harassed  out  with 
fatiguing  marches,  eoiild  keep  pace  with  the 
Parthian  cavalry,  who  with  their  usual  velocity 
could  traverse  the  open  plains,  he  should  hold 
himself  indebted  to  his  own  good  fortune  for  so 
signal  an  event.  Psetus  fixed  his  winter-quarters 
in  Cappadocia.  Vologeses  sent  despatches  to 
Corbulo,  requiring,  that  the  strong-holds  and 
fortresses  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  should 
be  razed  to  the  ground,  and  the  river  left,  as 
heretofore,  the  common  boundary  of  the  two 
empires.  Corbulo  had  no  objection,  provided 
both  parties  withdrew  their  garrisons,  and  left 
Armenia  a  free  and  independent  country.  The 
Parthian  monarch,  after  some  hesitation, acceded 
io  the  terms.    The  castles  erected,  by  Corbulo's 


order,  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  wer 
demolished,  and  the  Armenians  were  left  to 
natural  liberty. 

XVIII.  Meanwhile  trophies  of  victorj 
erected  at  Rome,  and  triumphal  arches  oi 
mount  of  the  capitol.  This  was  ordered  to 
senate,  while  the  war  was  still  depending 
was  the  work  discontinued  when  the  even 
known.  The  public  eye  was  amused  at  th 
pense  of  truth.  To  add  to  the  imposiiioi 
to  appear  free  from  all  solicitude  about  fc 
affairs,  Nero  ordered  all  the  damaged  grain 
lay  in  the  public  stores,  to  be  thrown  int 
Tiber.  By  this  act  of  ostentation  an  id 
great  abundance  was  to  be  impressed  o 
minds  of  the  people.  Nor  did  he  suffer  tb« 
of  corn  to  be  raised,  though  near  two  bu 
vessels,  loaded  with  grain,  were  lost  in  the  bi 
by  the  violence  of  a  storm,  and  a  hundred 
working  their  way  up  the  Tiber,  were  desi 
by  the  accident  of  fire.  At  the  same  time 
committed  the  care  of  the  public  inip<^ 
three  men  of  consular  rank,  namely,  1 
Piso,  Ducennius  Geminus,  and  Pompeiua 
nus.  In  making  this  arrangement  he  ai 
verted  with  severity  on  the  conduct  of  i 
emperors,  whose  extravagance  made  heai 
ticipations  of  the  revenue  $  whereas  he  hi 
by  his  frugality,  paid  annually  into  the  tre 
for  the  exigencies  of  the  state,  six  millic 
sesterces. 

XIX.  A  custom, highly  unjust  and  prej 
to  the  rights  of  others,  was,  at  this  tii 
general  vogue.  When  the  time  drew  ni 
the  election  of  magistrates,  or  the  allotmi 
provinces,  it  was  the  practice  of  men  wl 
no  issue,!  to  become  fathers  by  adoption.  I 
served  their  turn  in  a  contest  with  real  p 
for  the  prstorship,  and  the  administraii 
provinces,  they  emancipated  their  prei 
sons,  and  resumed  their  former  sute.  ^ 
this  abuse  warm  remonstrances  were  made 
senate.  The  complainants  urged  their  ri^ 
nature,  the  care  and  expense  of  rearing  ch 
while  the  compensation  by  law  established 
wrested  from  them  by  fraud,  by  artific 
the  facility  of  feigned  adoptions.  It  was 
a  sufficient  advantage  to  such  as  bad  n 
dren,  that  they  could  live  free  from  all 
and  solicitude,  without  leaving  the  r( 
favour,  to  preferment,  and  honoun  o\ 
them  in  common  with  men  who  are  of  i 
to  the  community.     Real- parents  are  tau 


1  It  was  a  settled  rule  of  law,  thai  in  all  el<>ct 
the  maflstracy,  or  the  govemineiit  of  prof  in* 
preference  should  be  given  to  the  candidate  « 
the  greatest  numl)er  of  children.    See  AnBalf. 

2  By  the  law  Papia  Foppwa,  the  eMaiee  of  ib^ 
did  not  entitle  theineeiTes  to  the  privilegea  eon 
the  paternal  sute,  were  to  devolve  to  the  puUi 
common  parent  of  all.  Annale,  UL  a.  9ft 
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tki  Iftwi  to  expect  the  reward  due  to  useful 
■cmben  of  the  community ;  but  the  laws  are 
eluded,  and  the  promised  reward  is  snatched 
twij,  if  such,  as  have  raised  no  heirs  to  tbem- 
lelfet,  are  allowed  to  become,  parents  without 
psternal  affection,  and  childless  again  without 
it^t.  The  deception  of  a  moment  serves  to 
eMoterbalance  whole  years  of  expectation,  and 
tb«  true  fsther  sees  all  his  hopes  defeated.  The 
senate  passed  a  decree,  by  which  it  was  provided, 
that  ID  all  cases,  either  of  electionr  to  the  magis- 
tracy, or  succession  by  testament,  no  regard 
iboald  be  paid  to  adoptions  merely  colourable. 

XX.  Claudius  Timarchus,  a  native  of  Crete, 
Via  cited  to  answer  a  prosecution  commenced 
i|aiast  him.   Besides  the  allegations  usually. laid 
to  the  ebaige  of  such  as  rise  in  the  provinces  to 
orer^wD  Wealth,  and  become  the  oppressors  of 
Uieir  inferior  neighbours,  an  expression,  that  fell 
from  him,  excited  the  indignation  of  the  senate. 
This  man,  it  seems,  had  made  it  his  boast,  that 
addreises  of  public  thanks  to  the  proconsular 
gorcraon  of  Crete  depended   entirely  on  his 
Wight  and  influence.     Pastus  Thrasea  seized 
ttii  opportunity  to  convert  the  incident  to  the 
poMic  good.     He  gave  his  opinion  that  the  of- 
feader  ought  t»  be  banished  from  the  isle  of 
Crete,  sod  proceeded  as  follows  :  "  Experience 
lui  taught  usy  conscript  fathers,  that  the  wisest 
hvi  and  the  best  examples  of  virtue  owe  their 
erigin  to  the  actual  commission  of  crimes  and 
Bisdemeanors.     <Mcn  of  integrity  make  it  their 
itodj,  00  such  occasions,  to  deduce  good  from 
*viL    To  the  corrupt  practices  of  public  orators 
*e  are  indebted   for  the  Cincian  law,s  and  for 
tke  Jaltm  to  the  intrigues  and  open  bribery  of 
the  candidates  for  public  honours^     The  Calpur- 
BttB  regulations  *  were  produced  by  the  avarice 
^  rapacity  of   the-  magistrates.     Guilt  must 
precede  the  pnnisbment,  and  reformation  grows 
o«t  of  abuse.     We  have  now  before  us  the  pride 
aad  insolence  of  petty  tyrants  in  the  provinces. 
To  check  the  mischief,  let  us  come  to  a  resolu- 
tion, consistent  with  good  faith,  and  worthy  of 
the  Roman  name.    Protection  is  due  to  our  allies ; 
^t  let  us  remember,  that,  to  adorn  our  names, 
*«  are  sot  to  depend  on  the  voice  of  foreign 
Batioas.    Our  fellow-citizens  are  the  best  judges 
of  oar  conduct. 

XXL  «  The  old  republic  was  not  content  with 
*Mding  prvton  and  consuls  to  administer  the 
provinces.  Men  who  sustained  no  public  charac- 
ter were  often  commissioned  to  visit  the  remotest 


3  TW  Clockn  Law  afainei  venal  advocates  has  been 
•MuiMBeU,  Annals,  xt.  s.  S.  Laws  were  also  establishetl 
^  AiaeQitae,  called  Lege»  JuUa,  to  prevent  bribery  at 
•leob-ma   8«et.  in  Axtg.  a  34  and  40. 

4  The  Calpumian  Law  was  introduced  by  Lucius 
Calinnlhis  Pto9,  dt  pemmtM  repetundiMf  to  compel  res- 
^j^Miitm  from  ench  ae  were  convicted  of  eztortloOf  A.  U. 
C  ttb,  la  the  beginning  of  the  third  Puolc  war.  It  was 
Uk>«id  firoea  time  to  time  by  new  decrees,  but  all  proved 


colonies,  in  ord^r  to  report  the  condition  of  ea€b» 
and  the  temper  with  which  the  people  submitted 
to  the  authority  of  government  By  the  judg* 
ment  of  individuals,  whole  nations  were  kept 
in  awe.  What  is  our  practice  now  f  We  pay 
court  to  the  colonies  ;  we  flatter  the  provinces, 
and  by  the  influence  of  some  powerful  leader, 
we  receive  public  thanks  for  our  administration. 
In  like  manner,  accusations  are  framed  at  the 
will  and  pleasure  of  some  overgrown  provincial. 
Let  the  right  of  complaining  still  remain  %  and, 
by  exercising  that  right,  let  the  provinces  show 
their  importance;  but  let  them  not, ^by  false 
encomiums,  impose  upon  our  judgment.  The 
praise,  that  springs  from  cabal  and  faction,  is 
more  pernicious  than  even  malice  or  cruelty. 
Let  both  be  suppressed.  More,  mischief  is  done 
by  the  governor  who  wishes  to  oblige  than  by 
him  who  shows  himself  not  afraid  of  offending. 
It  is  the  misfortune  of  certain  virtues  to  pro- 
voke ill  will.  In  that  class  may  be  reckoned 
inflexible  severity,  and  the  firmness  that  never 
yields  to  intrigue,  or  the  arts  of  designing  men. 
Hence  it  happens,  that  every  new  governor  opens 
a  promising  scene,  but  the  last  act  seldom  cor- 
responds with  the  outset.  In  the  end  we  see  aa 
humble  candidate  for  the  suffrages  of  the  prov- 
ince. Remove  the  evil,  and  government,  in  every 
quarter,  will  be  more  upright,  more  just,  more 
uniform.  By  prosecutions,  avarice  and  rapine 
have  received  a  check.  Abolish  the  custom  of 
giving  public  thanks,  and  you  stippress  the  pitiful 
ambition  which,  for  vain  applause,  can  stoop  to 
mean  compliances." 

XXII.  This  speech  was  received  with  the 
unanimous  assent  of  the  fathers.  The  proposi- 
tion, notwithstanding,  could  not  be  formed  into 
a  decree,  the  consuls  refusing  to  make  their  re- 
port The  prince  interposed  in  the  business, 
and,  with  his  authority,  a  law  was  passed,  for- 
bidding any  person  whatever  to  move  in  a  pro- 
vincial assembly*  for  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
proconsul  or  prstor,  or  to  send  a  deputation  to 
Rome  for  that  purpose.  During  the  same  con- 
sulship, the  gymnasium,  or  place  of  athletic  ex- 
ercises, was  struck  with  lightning,  and  burnt  to 
the  ground.  The  statue  of  Nero  was  found  in 
the  ruins,  melted  down  to  a  shapeless  mass.  The 
celebrated  city  of  Pompeii*  in  Campania  was 


6  It  was  a  frequent  practice  of  the  provinces,  to  send 
a  deputation  to  the  senate,  wKh  an  address  of  thanks  to 
the  proconsuls  or  praetors,  who  were  returned  to  Rome, 
for  the  blessings  enjnjed  bjr  the  people  under  their  ad- 
ministration :  and  ihis  contrivance  served  to  advance 
the  fame  of  the  men  who  condescended  to  Intrigue  for 
applause,  and  thereby  open  their  road  to  the  highest 
honoura  of  the  state.  See  the  panegyric  of  Trajan,  hf 
Pliny  the  consul,  s.  70. 

6  Seneca  gives  an  account  of  this  earthquake,  but  he 
places  it  in  the  f  tUowing  year.    See  Qusst  Natural, 
quapst.  vl.  s.  1.  Pompeii  is  now  called  Tbrre  delP  Amuu 
nolo.  It  was  afterwards  touUy  overwhelmed  bj  the 
eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius,  A.  V.  C.  892. 
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orerthrown  by  an  earthquake,  and  weU  nigh 
demolished.  Laelia,  the  vestal  virgin,  departed 
this  life;  and  Cornelia,  descended  from  the 
family  of  the  Cossi,  succeeded  to  the  vacant 
office. 

XXIII.  During  the  consulship  of  Meramius 
Regulus  and  Verginius  Rufus,  ^A.  U.  C.  816. 
A.  D.  63.]  Poppaea  was  delivered  of  a  daughter. 
The  exultati(5n  of  Nero  was  beyond  all  mortal 
joy.  He  called  the  new-born  infant  Augusta, 
and  gave  the  same  title  to  her  mother.  The 
child  was  brought  into  the  world  at  Antium, 
where  Nero  himself  was  born.  The  senate,  be- 
fore the  birth,  had  offered  vows  to  the  gods  for 
the  safe  delivery  of  Poppsea.  They  fulfilled  their 
obligations,  and  voted  additional  honours.  Days 
of  supplication  were  appointed:  a  temple  was 
voted  to  the  goddess  of  fecundity ;  athletic  sports 
were  instituted  on  the  model  of  the  religious 
games  practiced  at  Antium :  golden  statues  of 
the  two  goddesses  of  fortune  i  were  to  be  erected 
on  the  throne  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus ;  and  in 
honour  of  the  Claudian  and  Domitian  families,s 
Circensian  games  were  to  be  celebrated  at  An- 
tium, in  imitation  of  the  public  spectacles  exhi- 
bited at  BovillsB  to  commemorate  the  Julian  race. 
But  these  honours  were  of  short  duration  ;  the 
infant  died  in  less  than  four  months,  and  the 
monuments  of  human  vanity  faded  away.  But 
new  modes  of  flattery  were  soon  displayed :  the 
child  was  canonized  for  a  goddess ;  a  temple 
was  decreed  to  her,.with  an  altar,  a  bed  of  state, 
a  priest,  and  religious  ceremonies. 

Nero's  grief,  like  bis  joy  at  the  birth,  was 
without  bounds  or  measure.  At  the  time  when 
the  senate  went  in  crowds  to  Antium,  to  con- 
gratulate the  prince  on  the  delivery  of  Poppeea, 
a  circumstance  occurred  worthy  of  notice.  Petus 
Thrasea  was  ordered  by  Nero  not  ta  appear  upon 
that  occasion.  The  affront  was  deemed  a  pre- 
lude to  the  ruin  of  that  eminent  citizen.  He 
received  the  mandate  with  his  usuM  firmness, 
calm  and  undismayed.  A  report  prevailed  soon 
after,  that  Nero,  in  conversation  with  Seneca, 
made  it  his  boast,  that  he  was  reconciled  to 
Thrasea,  and  In  return  the  philosopher  wished 
him  joy.  In  consequence  of  this  incident  the 
glory  of  those  excellent  men  rose  to  the  highest 
pitch ;  but  their  danger  kept  pace  with  their 
glory. 

XXIV.  In  the  beginning  of  the  spring  ambas- 
•adors  from  Vologeses  arrived  at  Rome,  with 
letters  from  the  king,  their  master^  in  substance 
declaring,  *'  that  he  would  not  revive  the  question 


1  The  worship  paid  to  Fortune  as  a  goddess  is  well 
known  from  Horace,  lib.  i.  ode  do.  O  Divth  graium 
qtm  regit  Antium.  There  were  two  goddesses  of  for- 
tune adored  in  that  city ;  one,  the  Happy ;  the  other,  the 
Bkputtrian. 

3  Nero  by  his  father  was  of  the  Domitian  bmily,  and 
by  adoption  of  the  Claudian.  See  the  Genealogical 
1kbia,No.a5. 


of  right,  so  often  urged  and  folly  discussed,  i 
the  gods,  the  sovereign  arbiters  of  nations, 
delivered  Armenia  into  the  bands  of  tbe 
thians,  not  without  disgrace  to  the  Roman  n 
Tigranes  had  been  hemmed  in  by  a  close  bl 
ade ;  Psetus  and  his  legions  were  envelopt 
the  like  distress,  and,  in  the  moment  whei 
itruction  hung  over  them,  the  whole  army 
suffered  to  decamp.  The  Parthians  display 
once  their  superior  valour  and  their  modern 
But  even  in  the  present  juncture  Tiridatei 
no  objection  to  a  long  journey  to  Rome,  in 
to  be  there  invested  with  the  sovereignty  j 
being  of  the  order  of  the  Magi,  the  duti 
the  sacerdotal  function'  required  his  pei 
attendance.  He  was  willing,  however,  ti 
ceed  to  the  Roman  camp,  and  there  k 
the  regal  diadem  under  the  eagles,  an 
image  of  the  emperor,  in  the  presence  < 
legions." 

XXV.  The  style  of  this  letter  differed 
tially  from  the  account  transmitted  by  1 
who  represented  the  affairs  of  the  east  in  a 
ishing  situation.  To  ascertain  the  truth, 
turion,  who  had  travelled  with  the  amba« 
was  interrogated  concerning  the  state  of 
nia.  The  Romans,  he  replied,  have  eva 
the  country.  Nero  felt  the  insulting  mi 
of  being  asked  to  yield  what  the  Barbaria 
seized  by  force.  He  summoned  a  council 
leading  men  at  Rome,  to  determine,  b] 
advice,  which  was  most  eligible,  a  difficii 
laborious  war,  or  an  ignominious  peace 
declared  for  war.  The  conduct  of  it  w> 
mitted  to  Corbulo,  who,  by  the  experienc 
many  years,  knew  both  the  temper  of  the 
army,  and  the  genius  of  the  enemy.  Th 
conduct  of  PsBtus  had  brought  disgrace 
Roman  name ;  and  to  hazard  the  same  calt 
from  the  incapacity  of  another  officer,  iv 
advisable. 

The  Parthian  deputies  received  their  3 
but  were  dismissed  with  handsome  present 
ing  them  room  to  infer  from  the  mild  bel 
of  the  emperor,  that  Tiridates,  if  be  mJ 
request  in  person,  might  succeed  to  the 
of  his  wishes.  The  civil  administration  c 
was  committed  to  Cestius,  but  the  whole  r 
authority  was  assigned  to  Corbulo.  The  fi 
legion,  then  in  Pannonia  under  the  comit 
Marius  Celsus,  was  ordered  to  join  lb< 
Directions  were  also  given  to  the  km^ 
trarchs  of  the  east,  as  also  to  the  govern 
imperial  procurators  of  the  several  provi 
those  parts,  to  submit  in  every  thing  to  tl 
mander-in-chief.  Corbulo  was  now  i 
with  powers  little  short  of  what  the 
people  committed  to  Pompey  *  in  the  war 


3  For  more  of  the  Parthian  eupersUtion,  and 
plee  of  Tiridates,  see  the  Appendix  to  the  Ani 

4  Pompey  was  employed  as  a  comaander-in 
the  piratic  war,  with  a  coaunlMion  giving  to  hiin 
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(he  pintei.  Petua,  in  tbe  meantiiiie,  returned 
to  Rome,  not  without  apprebenrioni  of  being 
called  to  •  BCTere  account.  Nero  appeased  his 
fern,  content  with  a  few  sallies  of  mirth  and 
lidicttle.  His  words  were,  "I  make  haste  to 
pudon  you,  lest  %  state  of  suspense  should 
iBJttrc  t  man  of  your  sensibility.  Since  you 
arc  w  apt  to  take  fright,  delay  on  my  part 
Bight  hart  your  nerres,  and  bring  on  a  fit  of 
Ulseu." 

XXVI  Cdrbalo  expected  no  advantage  to  the 
Krrice  from  the  fourth  and  twelfth  legions,  the 
brtTCft  of  their  men  being  all  cut  oflT,  and  the 
rani?on  still  remaining  covered  with  conster- 
Mtioo.  He  removed  them  into  Syria ;  and,  in 
(xdunge,  reinforced  himself  with  the  sixth  le- 
poo,  and  the  third  ;  both  in  full  vigour,  inured 
to  hardihip,  tod  no  less  distinguished  by  their 
nocefls  than  by  their  valour.  To  these  he  added 
the  fifth  legion,  which  happened  to  be  quartered 
is  Poiitai,  and,  by  consequencer  had  not  suffered 
is  tbe  late  defeat.  The  fifteenth  legion  had 
lately  joined  tbe  army,  as  also  a  body  o(  select 
troops  from  lUyricum  and  Egypt,  with  the  cav- 
alry, the  cohorts,  and  auxiliaries  sent  by  the 
cwfedente  kings.  The  whole  force  assembled 
atMelitcne^  where  Corbulo  proposed  to  cross 
tbe  Espbrates.  His  first  care  was  to  purify  his 
anBfby  a  solemn  lustration.*  Those  rites  per- 
^mncd,  be  called  his  men  to  a  meeting,  and  in  a 
(fuited  harangue  painted  forth  the  auspicious 
^cninentof  the  reigning  prince ;  he  mentioned 
bis  own  exploits,  and  imputed  to  the  imbecility 
^  P»tQf  aU  the  disasters  that  happened.  The 
*bole  of  his  discourse  was  delivered  in  a  style 
fi  asthority,  tbe  true  eloquence  of  a  soldier. 

XXVll.  He  began  his  march  without  delay, 
aad  chose  the  road  formerly  traversed  by  Lucul- 
lUi'  having  first  given  orders  to  bis  men  to  open 
tbe  puses,  and  remove  the  obstructions,  with 
vbith  time  and  long  disuse  had  choked  up  part 
of  the  way.  He  beard  that  ambassadors  from 
^vidates  and  Volo^eses  were  advancing  with 
o^rtvrts  of  peace,  and  having  no  inclination  to 
treat  them  with  disdain,  he  sent  forward  some 
'I^'Mea  centurions,  with  instructions  neither 
banh  nor  arrogant,  in  substance  stating,  **  that 
the  mifimderstandiiig  between  the  two  nations 


I^Aoiriijf  la  every  fvovince  to  the  extent  of  fifty  miles 
"^^•M^oasL  By  the  decree  of  the  senale  on  that 
^^^■eaoa,  Telleias  Faiercolus  observes,  almost  the  whole 
■<«ui  world  was  aoblecfed  to  the  will  of  one  man. 
^MMtaa  eamauUoptuu  UtiUB  orbia  terrarum  impe- 
^miviro  6tfer*bahtr.  Tell.  Faterc.  lib.  H.  s.  81. 
8m  PlnuKh,  Life  of  Fdmpey. 

«  8m  the  Oeographkal  Table. 

<  Thle  Mperaiitloua  Ceremony  is  described  byUvy. 
^  Mdiers  were  drawn  out  on  an  open  plain,  and 
T'^**^  ^^  laurel  wreaths,  while  victims  were  sacri- 
*^  to  the  god  of  war.  The  general  harangued  his 
■nqnatheoceaekML  Livy,  lib.  I.  s.  23. 

7  UcaOiis  eoemiBWled  the  legions  in  Annenia,  A.  U. 
^^  Sea1lMMrch,Llfeof  LqcoUoa 


might  still  be  compromised,  without  proceeding 
to  the  decision  of  the*  sword.  Both  armies  had 
fought  with  alternate  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  in 
some  instances  favourable  to  the  Romans,  in 
oth<irs  to  the  Parthians ;  and  from  those  events 
both  sides  might  derive  a  lesson  against  the  pride 
and  insolence  of  victory.  It  was  the  interest  of 
Tiridates  to  receive,  at  the  hands  of  the  Roman 
emperor,  a  kingdom  in  a  flourishing  state,  before 
hostile  armies  laid  a  scene  of  desolation ;  and 
Vologeses  would  consult  his  own  advantage,  as 
well  as  that  of  his  people,  by  preferring  the 
friendship  of  Rome  to  wild  ambition  and  the 
havoc  of  a  destructive  war.  The  internal  dis- 
sensions that  distract  the  kingdom  of  Parthia 
are  too  well  known.  It  is  also  known  that 
Vologeses  had  for  his  subjects  fierce  and  barbar- 
ous nations,  whom  no  law  can  check,  no  govern- 
ment can  control.  Nero,  on  the  contrary,  sees 
a  settled  calm  throughout  the  Roman  world,  and, 
except  the  rupture  with  Parthia,  has  no  other 
war  upon  his  hands."  Such  was  Corbulo's  an- 
swer. To  give  it  weight,  he  added  the  terrors 
of  the  sword.  The  grandees  of  Armenia,  who 
had  been  the  first  to  revolt,  were  driven  out  of 
their  possessions,  and  their  castles  were  levelled 
to  the  ground.  Between  the  weak,  who  made 
no  resistance,  and  the  brave  and  resolute,  no  dis- 
tinction was  made.  All  were  involved  in  one 
common  dangerj  no  place  was  safe ;  hills  and 
mountains  no  less  than  the  op«n  plain  were  fiU^ 
with  consternation. 

XXVIIL  The  name  of  Corbulo  was  not,  as 
is  usual  among  adverse  nations,  hated  by  tbe 
enemy.  He  was,  on  tbe  contrary,  held  in  high 
esteem,  and,  by  consequence,  bis  advice  had  great 
weight  with  the  Barbarians.  Vologeses  did  not 
wish  for  a  general  war.  He  desired  a  truce  in 
favour  of  some  particular  provinces.  Tiridates 
proposed  an  interview  with  tbe  Roman  general. 
An  early  day  was  appointed.  The  place  for  the 
congress  was  chosen  by  the  prince  on  the  very 
spot  where  Paetus  and  his  legions  wero  invested. 
The  scene  of  their  late  victory  flattered  the  pride 
of  the  Barbarians.  Corbulo  did  not  decline  the 
meeting.  The  face  of  things  he  knew  was  chang- 
ed, and  the  reverse  of  fortune  was  glorious  to 
himself.  Tbe  disgrace  of  Pmtus  gave  him  no 
anxiety.  Having  resolved  to  pay  the  last  funeral 
rites  to  the  slaughtered  soldiers,  whose  bodies 
lay  weltering  on  the  field,  he  chose,  for  that 
purpose,  tiie  son  of  the  vanquished  general,  then 
a  military  tribune,  and  ordered  htm  to  march  at 
the  head  of  the  companies  appointed  to  perform 
that  melancholy  duty.  On  the  day  fixed  for 
the  convention,^  Tiberius  Alexander,  a  Roman 


8  Tiberius  Alexander  was  by  birth  one  of  the  Jewlrfi 
nation,  Init  an  apoitate  from  the  religion  of  hts  country. 
Joseph.  Jewleh.  Antiq.  lib.  zx.  s.  6.  The  emperors  fre- 
quently senttlieir  chosen  fitvourites  tP  attend  the  general* 
but,  la  fiwt,  to  be  spies  upon  hip  conduct. 
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kDigfat,  who  had  bMn  lent  bj  Nero  to  superintend 
tlie  opentioMii  of  the  campeign,  and  with  him 
VivianuB  Annias,9onHn-law  to  Corbulo,  but  not 
yet  of  aenatorian  age,^  though,  in  the  absence  of 
his  superior  officer,  he  was  appointed  to  command 
the  fifth  legion,  arrived  in  the  camp  of  Tiridates, 
in  the  character  of  hostages,  chosen,  not  only  to 
remove  from  the  mind  of  the  prince  all  suspicion, 
but  at  the  same  time  to  do  him  honour.  The 
Parthian  and  the  Roman  general  proceeded  to 
the  interview,  each  attended  by  twenty  horse- 
men. As  soon  as  they  drew  near,  Tiridates 
leaped  from  his  horse.  Corbulo  returned  the 
compliment  They  advanced  on  foot,  and  took 
each  other  by  the  hand. 

XXIX.  The  Roman  general  addressed  the 
prince.  He  praised  the  judgment  of  a  young 
man,  who  had  the  moderation  to  prefer  pacific 
measures  to  the  calamities  of  war.  Tiridates 
expatiated  on  the  splendour  of  his  illustrious 
line,  and  then  taking  a  milder  tone,  agreed  to 
set  out  on  a  journey  to  Rome.  In  a  juncture 
when  the  affairs  of  Parthia  were  in  a  flourishing 
state,  a  prince,  descended  from  the  Arsacides, 
humbling  himself  before  the  emperor,  would 
present  to  the  Roman  people  a  new  scene  of 
glory.  It  was  then  settled  as  a  preliminary  article, 
that  Tiridates  should  lay  down  the  regal  diadem 
at  the  foot  of  Nero's  sutue,  and  never  again  re- 
sume it,  till  delivered  to  him  by  ^he  hand  of  the 
emperor.  The  parties  embraced  each  other,  and 
the  convention  ended. 

In  a  few  days  afterwards  the  two  armies  were 
drawn  out  with  great  military  pomp.  On  one 
side  stood  the  Parthian  cavalry,  ranged  in  bat- 
tallions,  with  all  the  pride  of  eastern  magnifi- 
cence. The  Roman  legions  appeared  on  the 
opposite  ground,  the  eagles  glittering  to  the  eye, 
the  banners  displayed,  and  the  images  of  the 
gods,  in  regular  order,  forming  a  kind  of  temple. 
In  the  centre  stood  a  tribunal,  and  upon  it  a 
curule  chair  supporting  the  statue  of  Nero.  .Ti- 
ridates approached.  Having  immolated  victims 
with  the  usual  rites,  he  took  the  diadem  from 
bis  brow,  and  laid  it  at  the  foot  of  the  statue. 
The  spectators  gazed  with  earnest  ardour,  and 
every  bosom  heaved  with  mixed  emotions.  The 
place  where  the  legions  were  besieged  and  forced 
to  capitulate  was  before  the  eye,  and  the  same 
spot  exhibited  a  reverse  of  fortune.  They  saw 
Tiridates  on  the  point  of  setting  out  for  Rome, 
a  spectacle  to  the  nations  through  which  be  was 
to  pus,  and  to  exhibit,  in  the  presence  of  Nero, 
the  humble  condition  of  a  suppliant  prince  {  how 
little  better  than  a  captive ! 

XXX.  To  the  glory  resulting  from  these  events 
Corbulo  added  the  graceful  qualities  of  affability 
and  condescension.  He  invited  Tiridates  to  a 
banquet    The  prince  was  struck  with  the  nov- 


1  Not  yet  fivs  and  twenty. 


elty  of  Roman  manners.    Every  object  tw 
ened  his  curiosity.     He  desired  to  know 
reason  of  all  that  he  observed.   When  the  wat 
was  stitioned,  why  was  it  announced  by  a  ( 
turion  ?  Why  did  the  company,  when  the  t 
quet  closed,  rise  from  table  at  the  sound  of 
trumpet  ?  And  why  was  the  fire  on  the  aug 
altar  lighted  with  a  torch  ?  The  Roman  geo 
answered  all  inquiries,  not  without  partialilj 
his  country.     He  aggrandized  every  thing, 
gave   the    Parthian   the   noblest  idea  of 
manners  and  institutions  of  the  ancient 
mans.     On  the  following  day  Tiridates  des 
reasonable  time  to  prepare  for  so  long  a  jour 
and,  before  he  undertook  it,  desired  that 
might   be   at  liberty  to   visit  his  mother 
his  brothers.      His  request  was  granted, 
prince  delivered  up  bis  daughter  as  a  host 
and  despatched  letters  to  Nero  in  terms  of 
mission. 

XXXI.  He  met  his  two  brothers,  Pacom 
Media^  and  Vologeses  at  Ecbatana.t  The 
thian  king  was  not  inattentive  to  the  inleres 
Tiridates.  He  had  already  bent  despttchet 
Corbulo,  requesting  that  his  brother  should 
be  disgraced  by  any  circumstance  that  lo« 
like  a  badge  of  slavery  $  that  he  should  no 
obliged  to  surrender  his  sword ;  that  the  ho 
of  embracing  the  governors  4  of  the  sevenl 
vinces  should  not  be  denied  to  him;  thai 
should  not  undergo  the  burailiating  sffiron 
waiting  at  their  gates,  or  in  their  antKbanl 
and  that  at  Rome  he  should  be  treated  will 
the  marks  of  distinction  usually  paid  to  the 
suls.  The  truth  is,  the  Parthian  king,  tn 
up  in  all  the  pride  of  despotism,  knew  but  I 
of  the  Romans.  He  was  not  informed,  that  i(  i 
character  and  policy  of  that  people  to  maio 
with  zeal,  the  substantial  interests  of  the 
pire,  without  any  regard  to  petty  formalities 
men  shadow  of  dominion. 

XXXII.  In  the  course  of  the  year 
granted  the  rights  and  privileges  of  Latiui 
the  maritime  nations  s  at  the  foot  of  the  j 
He  likewise  assigned  to  the  Roman  knight* 
tinct  seats  in  the  circus,  advancing  then  bi 
the  space  allotted  to  the  populace.    Till  thi 


3  The  night  in  a  Roman  camp  was  divided  int 
Watches,  each  for  the  space  of  three  hoorv.  Wbe 
seniioels  were  changed,  notice  was  given  ty  the  ( 
of  trumpet.   See  Hist.  lib.  H.  s.  S9. 

3  Volqgeees  king  of  Panhia,  and  Pacom  kii 
Media,  were  brothers  to  Tiridates.  For  Echataiv 
the  Geographical  Table. 

4  None  Imt  peraona  of  Mgh  rsak  wera  admiti 
emtnace  the  governors  of  provincee.   Accordior 
Ideas  of  that  age,  the  honour  was  so  high  that  th< 
thlsn  king  thought  proper  to  make  It  a  preliin 
article. 

6  The  capital  of  the  Maritime  Alps  was  called 
dimwm,  now  Emhnm,  See  an  accoum  of  the  wrri 
of  the  Duke  of  Savoy.  The  rlgtaie  and  prlvUef 
Latlum  have  been  alroady  menrtsned,  Aneals,  zv. 
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gilftttoB  took  plMo,  the  knights  w«r«  mixed 
iaAherimimitlf  with  the  multitude,  the  Roseian 
Itw*  esteading  to  bo  more  than  fourteen  rows 
of  the  theatre.  A.  apectaele  of  gladialon  was 
cihjbited  this  year,  in  notliiog  inferior  to  the 
oaptfioeoce  displayed  on  former  oceasions ;  but 
a  iivabcr  of  senators,  and  women  of  illustrious 
OBk, descended  into  the  arena,?  and,  by  exhibit- 
isg  (heir  persons  in  the  lists,  brought  disgrace 
n  themselves  and  their  families. 

XXXUI.  In  the  consulship  of  Caius  Laeca- 
sios  tad  Marcus  Licinius,  [A.  U.  C.  817.  A  D. 
M.]  Zero's  passion  for  theatrical  fame  broke  out 
with  a  degree  of  vehemence  not  to  be  resisted. 
He  hid  hitherto  performed  in  private  only, 
dflrisf  the  sports  of  the  Roman  youth,  called  the 
iVftVAiiA;  but,  upon  those  occasions,  he  was 
eonftoed  to  his  own  palace  or  his  gardens;  a 
iphere  too  limited  for  such  bright  ambition,  and 
w  fine  a  voice.  He  glowed  with  impatience  to 
present  hinuelf  before  the  public  eye,  but  had  not 
yet  (he  eoarage  to  make  his  first  appearance  at 
Bmso.  Naples  was  deemed  a  Greek  eity,  and, 
(or  that  reason,  a  proper  place  to  begin  his  career 
of  gloty.  With  the  laurels  which  he  was  there 
to  teqaire,  he  might  pass  over  into  Greece,  and 
afttr  gaining,  by  victory  in  song,  the  glorious 
crevo  which  antiquity  considered  as  a  sacred 
jnzt,  he  might  return  to  Rome,  with  his  hon- 
otn  bloominj^  round  him,  and  by  his  celebrity 
laiuse  the  curiosity  of  the  populace.  With  this 
te  he  pttisned  bit  plan.  The  theatre  at  Naples 
vai  crowded  with  spectators.  Not  only  the 
Bhabitaats  of  tbe  city,  but  a  prodigious  multi- 
tide  from  all  the  municipal  tosms  and  colonies 
u  the  Dcighboarliood,  flocked  together,  attracted 
by  the  novelty  of  a  spectacle  so  very  eztraor^ 
disaiy.  All  who  followed  the  prince,  to  pay 
their  court,  or  as  persons  belonging  to  his  train, 
■tuafcd  on  the  oecasion.  The  menial  servants, 
»4  even  the  common  soldiers,  were  admitted  to 
enjoy  tile  pleasures  of  the  day. 


€  n«  Rmdan  Law,  eo  called  after  L.  Roscius  OlhOf 
WIS  oifMiehed  A.  U-  C.  WB.  U  assigned  foorteen  rows 
l>  ihc  ihesire  to  tbe  Roman  koighu;  but  was  silent aa 
<o  the  CurmSf  where  the  senators,  ttie  koightSt  and  the 
c^VDmoBaUj,  were  mixed  In  a  promiscuous  concourse. 
Atcrvarde,  la  the  consulship  of  Cinna  and  Messala, 
A  n.  a  737,  the  senators  and  knights  had  a  place  as- 
>%Md  ■!  the  spectacle  of  the  Cirau,  wheie  ihej  set 
•^•n  froa  tbe  pUbmana,  but  without  any  distinction 
twtwMii  their  own  two  orders.  Claodlus  allotted  pro- 
per places  for  the  senaiora  Suet.  In  Claud,  s.  21.  It 
Koeiaed  for  Nero  lo  take  care  of  the  equestrian  order. 
&»L  In  NeioB.  e.  11. 

7  Soeioaiae  says,  Nero  engaged  four  hundred  sena- 
tors, and  sU  hundred  Roman  knights,  some  of  ihem  of 
Wr  fmane  and  character,  to  enter  the  lists  as  gladi- 
»ora,  mad  eecoaal^r  the  wild  beasiA  He  also  invited  the 
*e«al  virgias  to  see  tbe  wrestlers,  because,  as  he  said, 
u  Oljmpia  tbe  priesf  esses  of  Ceres  were  allowed  tbe 
priTlt««  of  eeeiog  thai  diversion.  Suet  in  Neron.  s.  12. 
S^Aaaela,  aiv.  s.  15;  and  notes.  See  Juvenal,  ssL  vl. 
"^MvmbvttUver.  194. 


XXXiy\  The  theatre,  of  course,  was  crowded. 
An  accident  happened,  which  men  in  general 
considered  as  an  evil  omen  s  with  the  emperor 
it  passed  for  a  certain  sign  of  the  favour  and 
protection  of  the  gods.  As  soon  as  the  audience 
dispersed,  the  theatre  tumbled  to  pieces.  No 
other  mischief  followed.  Nero  seised  the  oppor* 
tunity  to  compose  hymns  of  gratitude.  He  sung 
them  himself,  celebrating  with  melodious  airs 
his  ■  happy  escape  from  the  ruin.  Being  now 
determined  to  cross  the  Adriatic,  he  stopped  at 
Beneveotum.  At  that  place  Vatinitis  entertained 
him  with  a  show  of  gladiators.  Of  all  the 
detestable  characters  that  disgraced  the  court  of 
Nero,  this  man  was  the  most  pernicious.  He 
was  bred  up  in  a  shoemaker's  stall.  Deformed 
in  his  person,  he  possessed  a  vein  of  ribaldry 
and  vulgar  humour,  which  qualified  him  to 
succeed  as  buffoon.  In  the  character  of  a  jester 
he  recommended  himself  to  notice,  but  soon 
foi^ook  his  scurrility  for  the  trade  of  an  informer  i 
and  having,  by>tbe  ruin  of  the  worthiest  citizens, 
arrived  at  eminence  in  guilt,  he  rose  to  wealth 
and  power,  the  most  dangerous  miscreant  of  that 
evil  period  \ 

XXXV.  Nero  was  a  constant  spectator  of  the 
sports  exhibited  at  Beneventum ;  but  even  amidst 
his  diversions  his  heart  knew  no  pause  from 
cruelty.  He  compelled  Torquatus  Silanus  to 
pot  an  end  to  fats  life,  for  no  other  reason,  than 
because  heunited  to  the  splendour  of  tbe  Junian 
family  the  honour  of  being  great-grandson  to 
Augustus.s  The  prosecutors,  suborned  for  the 
business,  alleged  against  him,  that,  having  pro* 
digally  wasted  his  fortune  in  gifts  and  targesies, 
he  had  no  resource  left  but  war  and  civil  com- 
motion. With  that  design  he  retained  about 
his  person  men  of  rank  and  distinction,  em- 
ployed in  various  offices :  he  had  his  secretaries, 
his  reasurers,  and  paymasters,  all  in  the  style 
ol  imperial  dignity,  even  then  anticipating'  what 
his  ambition  aimed  at.  This  charge  being  made 
in  form,  such  of  his  freedmen  as  were  known  to 
be  in  the  confidence  of  their  master  were  seised, 
and  loaded  with  fetters.  Silanus  saw  that  his 
doom  was  impending, and,  to  prevent  the  sentence 
of  condemnation,  opened  the  veins  of  both  his 
arms.  Nero,  according  to  his  custom,  expressed 
himself  in  terms  of  lenity,  f*  The  guilt  of  Si- 
lanus," he  said, "was  manifest:  and  though, by 
an  act  of  despair,  he  showed  that  his  crimes 
admitted  no  defence,  his  life  would  have  been 
spared,  had  be  thought  proper  to  tmst  to  the 
clemency  of  his  judge." 

XXXVI.  In  a  short  time  after,  Nero,  for 
reasons  not  sufficiently  explained,  resolved  to 
defer  his  expedition  into  Greece.  He  returned 
to  Rome,  cherishing  in  imagination  a  new  de- 
sign to  visit  the  eastern  nations,  and  Egypt  in 


8  For  Silanus  Torquatus,  see  the  Oeneakgical  TaUe 
No.  61. 
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particular.  Thii  project  bad  been  for  some  time 
settled  in  his  mind.  He  announced  it  .by  a  pro- 
clamation, in  which  he  assured  the  people  that 
his  absence  would  be  of  short  duration,  and,  in 
the  interval,  the  peace  and  good  order  of  the 
commonwealth  would  be  in  no  kind  of  danger. 
For  the  success  of  his  vojrage  he  went  to  oftbr 
up  prayers  in  the  capitol.  He  proceeded  thence 
to  the  temple  of  Vesta.  Being  there  seized 
with  a  sudden  tremor  in  every  joint,  arising 
either  from  a  superstitious  fear  of  the  goddess, 
or  from  a  troubled  conscience,  which  never  ceased 
to  goad  and  persecute  him,  he  renounced  his  en- 
terprise altogether,  artfully  pretending  that  the 
love  of  his  country,  which  he  felt  warm  at  his 
heart,  was  dearer  to  him  than  all  other  consid- 
erations. "  I  have  seen,"  he  said, "  the  dejected 
looks  of  the  people ;  I  have  heard  the  murmurs 
of  complaint :  the  idea  of  so  long  a  voyage  afflicts 
the  citizens ;  and,  indeed,  how  should  it  be  other- 
wise, when  the  shortest  excursion  I  could  make 
was  always  sure  to  depress  their  spirits  f  The 
sight  of  their  prince  has,  at  all  times,  been  their 
comfort  and  their  best  support  In  private 
families  ^e  pledges  of  natural  affection  can 
soften  the  resolutions  of  a  fisther,  and  mould 
him  to  their  purpose :  the  people  of  Rome  have  the 
same  ascendant  over  the  niind  of  their  sovereign. 
I  feel  their  influence :  I  yield  to  their  wishes." 
With  these  and  such  like  expressions  he  amused 
the  multitude.  Their  love  of  public  spectacles 
made  them  eager  for  his  presence,  and,  above  all, 
they  dreaded,  if  he  left  the  capital,  a  dearth  of 
provisions.  The  senate  and  the  leading  men 
looked  oa  with  indifference,  unable  to  decide 
which  was  most  to  be  dreaded,  his  presence  in 
the  city,  or  his  tyranny  at  a  distance.  They 
agreed  at  length  (as  in  alarming  cases  fear  is  al- 
ways in  haste  to  conclude,)  that  what  happened 
was  the  worst  evil  that  could  befall  them. 

XXXVn.  Nero  wished  it  to  be  believed  that 
Rome  was  the  place  in  which  he  most  delighted. 
To  diffuse  this  opinion,  he  established  convivial 
meetings  in  all  the  squares  and  public  places,  i 
The  whole  city  seemed  to  be  his  house.  Of 
the  various  feasts  given  upon  this  occasion,  that 
which  was  prepared  for  the  prince  by  Tlgelli- 
nus,  exceeded  in  profusion  and  luxury  every  thing 
of  the  kind.  I  shall  here  give  a  description  of 
this  celebrated  entertainment,  that  the  reader, 
from  one  example,  may  form  his  idea  of  the 
prodigality  of  the  times,  and  that  history  may 
not  be  encumbered  with  a  repetition  of  the  same 


1  SaetonluB  tells  us,  that  Nero  frequently  supped  in 
public,  either  in  the  Field  of  Mars,  or  the  Circus,  at- 
landed  at  table  by  the  common  harlots  of  the  city,  or 
from  Syria.  When  he  went  down  the  Tiber  to  Osiia,  or 
coasted  along  the  bay  of  Bai»,  booths,  with  all  conve- 
niences Ibr  drinking  and  debauchery,  were  arranged  on 
the  margin  of  the  sea,  while  ladies  of  pleasure  stood  like 
0lrena,  to  invite  the  passengers  from  their  ships.  Suet. 
fai  Neron.  i.  27. 


enormities.  Tigellifins  gave  his  banquet  on  th 
lake  of  Agrippa,9  on  a  platform  of  piodigiou 
size,'  built  for  the  reception  of  the  guests. 

To  move  this  magnificent  edifice  to  and  fi 
on  the  water,  he  prepared  a  number  of  boal 
superbly  decorated  with  gold  and  ivory.  Ti 
rowers  were  a  band  of  pathics.  Each  had  h 
station,  according  to  his  age,  or  his  skill  in  tl 
science  of  debauchery.  The  country  round  w 
ransacked  for  game  and  animals  of  the  chai 
Fish  was  brought  from  every  sea,  and  even  in 
the  ocean.  On  the  borders  of  the  lake  brothi 
were  erected,  and  filled  with  women  of  illust 
ous  rank.  On  the  opposite  bank  was  seen 
band  of  harlots,  who  made  no  secret  of  tbi 
vices,  or  their  persons.  In  wanton  dance  a 
lascivious  attitudes  they  displayed  their  nal 
charms.  When  night  came  on,  a  sudden  illui 
nation  from  the  adjacent  groves  and  buildii 
blazed  over  the  lake.  A  concert  of  music,  vo 
and  instrumental,  enlivened  the  scene.  N 
rioted  in  all  kinds  of  lascivious  pleasure.  1 
tween  lawful  and  unlawful  gratifications 
made  no  distinction.  Corruption  seemed  to 
at  a  stand,  if,  at  the  end  of  a  few  days,  he  I 
not  devised  a  new  abomination  to  fill  the  n 
sure  of  his  crimes.  He  personated  a  woni 
and  in  that  character  was  given  in  marrl 
to  one  of  his  infamous  herd,  a  pathic  on 
Pythagoras.4  The  emperor  of  Rome,  with 
affected  airs  of  female  delicacy,  put  on 
nuptial  veil.  The  augun  assisted  at  the  o 
mony ;  the  portion  of  the  'biide  was  op« 
paid;S  the  genial  bed  was  displayed  to  fi 
nuptial  torches  were  lighted  up  $  the  whole 
public,  not  even  excepting  the  endeam* 
which,  in  a  natural  marriage,  decency  resei 
for  the  shades  of  night. 

XXXVIII.  A  dreadful  calamity  followed 
a  short  time  after,  by  some  ascribed  to  chai 
and  by  others*  to  the  execmble  wickedness 


2  The  lake  of  Agrippa  was  in  the  gardens  adji 
to  his  house,  near  the  Pantheon. 

3  This  platform  was  constructed  by  a  great  niimt 
timbers  fastened  together,  and  left  to  float  on  the  "t 
Lucan  has  described  such  a  platlbrm  with  a  tower 
Pharsal.  lib.  Iv.  ver.  17. 

4  Dio  has  given  an  account  of  Nero»s  roarriasi 
Pythagoras,  and  also  of  his  taking  Sporus,  the  ^u 
to  be  his  wife.    See  Appendix  to  book  xvi.  a  S. 

6  Juvenal  has  described  this  scene  of  impioufl 
tituUon: 

— -^—  Budum  sedet  ilia  paraio 
Flammeolo,  Tyriusque  palam  genialis  in  hort 
Sternitur,  et  ritu  decies  centena  daboatur 
^  Antiquo ;  veniet  cum  aigiaatoribus  auspex. 

Sat.  X.  ▼ 
Adom*d  with  bridal  pomp  she  aiu  in  suu, 
The  public  notaries  and  aruspez  wait ; 
The  genial  bed  is  in  the  garden  drest ; 
The  portion  paid,  and  every  rite  expresi, 
Which  in  a  Roman  marriaga  is  profe^ 

DitTOBif^e  Jtrvxi 

6  Suetonius  relates  the  firs  at  Rome,  and  has  no 
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Nero.    The  inthority  of  hiatoriuit  is  on  both 
nfef,  aod  which  prepondtntes  it  is  not  euy  to 
4et«niiine.    It  is,  however,  certain,  that  of  all 
thedtiasten  tfiat  ever  befell  the  city  of  Rome 
(nm  tbe  rage  of  fire,  this  wu  the  worst,  the 
■Oft  Tiolent,  and  destmctive.     The  flame  broke 
«Qt  in  that  part  of  the  circus  which  adjoint,  on 
«M  tide,  to  mount  Palatine,  and^  on  the  other, 
to  mount  Cvlius.     It  caught  a  number  of  shops 
itorad  with  combustible  goods,  and,  gathering 
foiee  from  the  winds,  spread  with  rapidity  from 
one  end  of  the  circus  to  the  other.     Neither  the 
tUek  walls  of  houses,  nor  the  inclosures  of  tem- 
pisi,  nor  any  other  building,  could  check  the 
npid  progress  of  the  flames.     A  dreadflil  confla- 
^tioa  followed.     The  level  parts  of  the  city 
were  destroyed.     The  fire  communicated  to  the 
btgberbttildrngs,  and,  again  laying  hold  of  infe- 
rior places,  Spread  with  a  degree  of  velocity  that 
Mtbiag  could  resist     The  form  of  the  streets, 
ioflg  tod  narrowy  with  frequent  windings,  and  no 
Kpilar  opening,  according  to  the  plan  of  ancient 
BoiBtjV  contributed  to  increase  the  mischief. 
1^  ihiieks  and   lamentations  of' women,  the 
iafinaities  of  age,  and  the   weakness   of  the 
youig  and  tender,  added  misery  to  the  dreadful 
•eeot.    Some  endeavoured  to  provide  for  them- 
*»lves,  others  to  eaTO  their  friends,  in  one  part 
^nRu^f  tloag  the  lame  and  impotent,  in  an- 
M^  waiting  to  receive  the  tardy,  or  expect- 
iBf  relief  themselves ;  they  hurried,  they  lin- 
9Biad,they  obstmeted  one  another)  they  looked 
bebiad,  and  the  fire  broke  out  in  front ;  they 
*sctped  from  the  flames,  and  in  their  place  of 
Rfage  found  no  safety ;  the  fire  raged  in  every 
^nrter ;  all  were  iovolved  in  one  general  con- 
trition. 

The  unhappy  wretches  fled  to  places  remote, 
*>d  thought  themselves  secure,  but  soon  per- 
ceived the  flames  raging  rotind  them.  Which 
**y  to  tun,  what  to  avoid  or  what  to  seek,  no 
«•  eould  tell.  They  crowded  the  streeU  ;  they 
|«U  prostrate  on  tbe  ground  ;  they  lay  stretched 
^  tbe  fields,  in  consternation  and  dismay,  re- 
*>«&«d  to  their  late.  Numbers  lost  their  whole 
*Bbstanee,  even  the  tools  and  implements  by 
^^idi  they  gained  their  livelihood,  and,  in  that 
i«did  not  wish  to  survive.     Others,  wild 


of  T^er&»  gnfit  He  tells  as,  that  somebody  repeating 
^eoovcmtionr 

'EfMi  9mw4rrot  yaXa  fnyfi^tt  *v^l, 
Whmi  am  dmadltt  Jin  devour  the  world. 

I«c  k  be,  said  Koto,  whilU  I  am  Uvihg^  lfu»9  («3rv«(. 
Aad  accoidii^y,  pretending  to  dislike  the  old  buildings, 
•sd  the  aanow  winding  of  the  streets,  he  set  fire  u>  the 
^  ia  so  baieftced  a  manner,  that  several  men  of  con- 
nlv  raak  net  Noro'a  dameetic  servanu  with  torches 
aad  comhoaiJbUe,  but  did  not  dare  to  apprehend  them. 
&MLlaNeron.SLaa    See  Dio,  lib.  UiU 

'  UTyobeenNBfl,  that,  allBr  tho  city  was  fired  by  the 
^"■la,ii«aa  rebuiU  in  dose,  narrow  winding  streets. 


with  aflliction  for  their  friends  and  relations 
whom  they  could  not  save,  embraced  a  voluntary 
death,  and  perished  in  the  flames.  During  the 
whole  of  this  dismal  scene,  no  man  dared  to  at- 
tempt any  thing  that  might  check  the  violence 
of  the  dreadful  calamity.  A  creW  of  incendia- 
ries stood  near  at  hand  denouncing  vengeance  on 
all  who  offered  to  interfere.  Some  Wf^  so  aban- 
doned as  to  heap  fuel  on  the  flames.  They  threw 
in  firebrands  and  flaming  torches,  proclaiming 
aloud,  that  they  had  authority  for  what  they 
did.  Whether,  in  fact,  they  had  received  such 
horrible  orders,  or,  under  that  device,  meant  to 
plunder  with  greater  licentiousness,  cannot  now 
be  known. 

XXXIX.  During  the  whole  of  this  terriblO 
conflagration,  NerO  remained  at  Antium,  with- 
out a  thought  of  returning  to  the  city,  till  the 
fire  approached  the  building  by  which  he  had 
communicated  the  gardens  of  Mccenas'  with  the 
imperial  palace.  All  help,  however,  was  too 
late.  Tbe  palace,  the  contiguous  edifices,  and 
every  house  adjoining,  were  laid  in  itiins.  To 
relieve  the  unhappy  people,  wandering  in  dis- 
tress without  a  place  of  shelter,  he  opened  the 
Field  of  Mars,  as  also  the  magnificent  buildings 
raised  by  Agrippa,'  and  even  bis  own  imperial 
gardens.i<i  He  ordered  a  number  of  sheds  to  be 
thrown  up  with  all  possible  despatch,  for  the  use 
of  the  populace.  Household  utensils,  and  all 
kinds  of  necessary  implements,  were  brought 
from  Ostia,  and  other  cities  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. The  price  of  grain  was  reduced  to  three 
sesterces.  For  acts  like  these,  munificent  and 
well-timed,  Nero  might  hope  for  a  return  of  pop- 
ular favour  $  but  his  expectations  were  in  vain  ; 
no  roan  was  touched  with  gratitude.  A  report 
prevailed,"  that,  while  the  city  was  in  a 
blaze,  Nero  went  to  his  own  theatre,  and  there, 
mounting  the  stage,  sung  the  destruction  of 
Troy,  as  a  happy  alluision  to  the  present  misfor^ 
tune. 

XL.  On  the  sixth  day  the  fire  was  subdued 
at  the  foot  of  mount  Esquiline.  This  was  effect- 
ed, by  demolishing  a  number  of  buildings,  and 
thereby  leaving  a  void  space,  where  for  want 
of  materials  the  flame  expired.  The  minds 
of  men  had  scarce  begun  to  recover  from  their 
consternation,  when  the  fire  broke  out  a  second 
time  with  no  less  fury  than  before.     This  hap- 


8  The  gardens  of  Mseenas  were  near  mount  Esqui- 
line. 

9  The  monuments  of  Airlppa  were,  his  house^  his 
gardens,  his  baths,  and  the  Pantheon.  ,The  last  renuiins 
at  this  day. 

10  Nero's  gardens  joined  to  the  Vatican. 

11  Sueioniue  sajs,  In  express  terms,  that  Nero  beheld 
the  conflagration  from  a  tower  on  the  top  of  MBDcenas's 
house,  aod,  being  highly  pleased  with  so  grand  a  sight, 
went  to  his  own  theatre,  and  in  his  scenic  dress  toned 
his  harp,  and  sung  the  destruction  of  Troy.  Snet.  la 
Neron.  s.  39. 
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pened,  boweTer,  in  a  more  open  quarter,  where 
fewer  lires  were  lost ;  but  the  teraples  of  the 
gods,  the  porticoes  and  buildings  raised  for  the 
decoration  of  the  city,  were  levelled  to  the 
ipcound.  The  popular  odium  was  now  more  in- 
flamed than  ever,  as  this  second  alarm  began  in 
the  house  of  Tigellinus,  formerly  the  mansion  of 
^milius.  A  suspicion  prevailed,  that  to  build  a 
new  city,  and  give  it  his  own  name,  was  the  am- 
bition of  Nero.  Of  the  fourteen  quarters,  into 
which  Rome  was  divided,  four  only  were  left 
entire,  three  were  reduced  to  ashes,  and  the  re- 
maining seven  presented  nothing  better  than  a 
heap  of  shattered  houses,  half  in  ruins. 

XLI.  The  number  of  houses,  temples,  and 
insulated  mansions,  destroyed  by  the  Are  cannot 
be  ascertained.  But  the  most  venerable  monu- 
ments of  antiquity,  which  the  worship  of  ages 
had  rendered  sacred,  were  laid  in  ruins :  amongst 
these  were  the  temple  dedicated  to  the  moon  by 
Servius  Tullius ;  the  fane  and  the  great  altar  con- 
secrated by  Evander,  the  Arcadian,  to  Hercules, 
his  visitor  and  his  guest  ;i  the  chapel  of  Jupitxr 
STATon,3  built  by  Romulus ;  the  palace  of  Numa, 
and  the  temple  of  Vesta,8  with  the  tutelar  gods 
of  Rome.  With  these  were  consumed  the  tro- 
phies of  so  many  victories,  the  inimitable  works 
of  the  Grecian  artists,  with  the  precious  monu- 
ments of  literature  and  ancient  genius,  all  at 
present  remembered  by  men  advanced  in  years, 
but  irrecoverably  lost.  Not  even  the  splendour, 
with  which  the  new  city  rose  out  of  the  ruins 
of  the  old,  could  compensate  for  that  lamented 
disaster.  It  did  not  escape  observation,  that  the 
fire  broke  out  on  the  fourteenth  before  the  ca- 
lends of  July ,4  a  day  remarkable  for  tlie  confla- 
gration kindled  by  the  Senones,  when  those  bar- 
barians took  the  .city  of  Rome  by  stonn,  and 
burnt  it  to  the  ground.  Men  of  reflection,  who 
refined  on  every  thing  with  minute  curiosity, 
calculated  the  number  of  years,  months,  and  days, 
from  the  foundation  of  Rome  to  the  firing  of  it 
by  the  Gauls ;  and  from  that  calamity  to  the  pre- 
sent they  found  the  interval  of  time  precisely 
the  same. 

XLII.  Nero  did  not  blush  to  convert  to  hij 
own  use  the  public  ruins  of  his  country.  He 
built  a  magnificent  palace,^  in  which  the  objects 


1  Evander  was  originally  a  native  of  Arcadfa  In  Greece. 
The  visit  of  Hercules  forrai  a  beautiful  episode  In  Vir- 
gll's  JBneid,  book  viii. 

9  For  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Sutor,  see  Llvy,  lib.  i. 
•.IS. 

3  The  palace  of  Numa  was  on  Mount  Palatine,  after- 
wards the  mansion  of  Augustus,  near  the  temple  of 
Testa,  where  the  vesUil  virgins  watched  the 'perpetual 
Are.   See  Horaoe,  lib.  i.  ode  2. 

4  The  fourteenth  of  the  calends  of  July,  or  the  eigh- 
iMDth  of  June.  This  is  confirmed  by  Livy,  who  says, 
lib.  vi.  s.  I,  that  the  baule  of  AlUa  was  fought  on  the  ftf^ 
tMQth  of  the  calends ;  aAd  book  v.  s.  41,  he  says  the  vio» 
lorloua  Oaulj  entered  Rome  on  the  following  day. 

6  AGCordtng  to  Suetonius,  Nero  turned  the  public  ci^ 


that  excited  admiration  were  neither  gold  m 
precious  stones.  Those  decorations,  loog  $in< 
introduced  by  luxury,  were  grown  stale,  «i 
hackneyed  to  the  eye.  A  diffi^rent  species 
magnificence  was  how  consulted:  expansii 
lakes  and  fields  of  vast  extent  were  intermixi 
with  pleasing  variety ;  woods  and  forests  itretcl 
ed  to  an  immeasurable  length,  presenting  gloo 
and  solitude  amidst  scenes  of  open  spice,  wlie 
the  eye  wandered  with  surprise  over  aa  u 
bounded  prospect.  TJiis  prodigious  plan  vr 
carried  on  under  the  direction  of  two  surveyo 
whose  names  were  Severus  and  Celer.  B( 
and  original  in  their  -projects,  these  men  vndi 
took  to  conquer  nature,  and  to  perform  woodi 
even  beyond  the  imagination  and  the  riches 
the  prince.  They  premised  to  form  a  navigal 
canal  from  the  lake  Avemus*  to  the  moulb 
the  Tiber.  The  experiment,  like  the  genius 
the  men,  was  bold  and  grand ;  but  it  was  to 
carried  over  a  long  tract  of  barren  land,  aod* 
some  places,  through  o|fposing  mountains.  1 
country  round  was  parched  and  dry,  without  < 
humid  spot,  except  the  Pomptinian  marshj  fr 
which  water  could  be  expected.  A  »che 
so  vast  could  not  be  accomplished  wiihoot  i 
moderate  labour,  and,  if  practicable,  the  ( 
was  in  no  proportion  to  the  expense  and  hU 
But  the  prodigious  and  almost  impossible  i 
charms  for  the  enterprising  spirit  of  N< 
He  began  to  hew  a  passage  through  the  ^ 
that  surround  the  lake  Avernus,  and  » 
traces  of  his  deluded  hopes  are  visible  at ' 
day. 

XLIII.  The  ground,  which,  after  marli 
out  his  own  domain,  Nero  left  to  the  pot 
was  not  laid  out  for  the  new  city  in  a  hurry 
without  judgment,  as  was  the  case  af(«r 
irruption  of  the  Gaols.  A  regular  pho  i 
formed  j  the  streets  were  made  wide  and  Iw 
the  elevation  s  of  the  bouses  was  defined,  ^ 
an  open  area  before  the  doors,  and  porticoes 
secure  and  adorn  the  front.     The  expense 


lamHy  to  his  own  private  advantage.  He  promiw 
remove  the  bodies  that  lay  amidai  the  ruins,  and  u<  i 
the  ground  at  his  own  expenae.  By  that  artifice  Y 
cured  all  the  remaining  pmperty  of  the  unhappy  « 
ere  for  his  own  use.  To  add  to  his  lU-gotien  iU>n 
levied  contributions  in  the  provinces,  and  I'T  ' 
means  collected  an  immense  sum.  Suet  in  Neroo. 
Brotier  has  given  an  elaborate  description  af  the 
Palace,  vol.  ii.  p.  490, 4to  edit. 

6  The  Lake  Avernus  waa  In  the  nelghbourhAi 
Bats',  now  Logo  Avemo. 

7  Now  Paludi  PaUine,  In  the  territory  of  R'«n» 

8  Strabo  says,  that  by  an  ordlnanee  of  Auem»« 
new-built  house  was  to  be  more  than  seventy  fr«i 
Tr^an  afterwards,  according  to  Aurellus  Victor, 
the  elevation  at  sixty  feet.  The  rule  prescribed  by 
cannot  now  be  known. 

9  We  are  told  by  Suetonius,  that  Nen>  InimdM 
new  niodel  for  building  in  the  cliy,  and,  by  portict»i 
plaazas  before  the  r^on^  conu^ved,  In  case  of  A 
hinder  the  flames  from  spraadiiig.   InNer(m.s.i6 
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the  portieoet  Nero  underUxdc  to  defray  oat  of 

htf  own  refenue.     He   promised,   besides,  as 

MOO  u  tbe  work  was  finished,  to  clear  the 

pooiMl,  a&d  leave  a  clear  space  to  every  hoase, 

wiiiumt  any  charge  to  the  occupier.     In  order 

to  excite  a  spirit  of  iodustiy  and  emulation,  he 

ht\A  forth  rewards  proportioned  to  the  rank  of 

nek  individuaj,  provided   the   buildings  were 

fisished  in  a  limited  time.     The  rubbish,  by  his 

Older,  was  removed  to  tbe  maiibes  of  Ostia,  and 

tbe  ships  Chat  brought  ooni  up  the  river  were  to 

reiara  loaded  with  the  refuse  of  the  workmen. 

Add  to  all  this,  the  several  houses,  built  on  a 

Be*  principle,  were  to  be  raised  to  a  certain 

elcTstioD,  without    beams  or   wood-work,   on 

uehes  of  stone  from  the  quarries  of  Alba  or 

Gtbii ;  >*  those  materials  being  impervious,  and 

•(  a  nature  to  resist  the  force  of  ftre.     The 

•priap  of  water,  which  had  been  before  that  time 

iaiercepted  by  individuala  for  their  separate  use, 

were  ao  longer  suffered  to  t)e  diverted  from  their 

disiBcl,  but  left  to  the  care  of  commissioners, 

^  the  public  might  be  properly  supplied,  and, 

iacate  of  fire,  have  a  reservoir  at  hand  to  stop 

tkc  progress  of  tbe  mischief. 

It  «u  also  settled,  that  the  houses  should  no 
I<«{er  be  contiguous,  with  slight  party-walls  to 
divide  them;"  but  every  house  was  to  stand 
dclicked,  surrounded  and  insulated  by  its  own 
iArlosvre.  These  regulations,  it  must  be  ad- 
■itted,  were  of  public  utility,  and  added  much 
totheembellishinent  of  the  new  city.  But  still 
the  old  plan  of  Rome  was  not  without  its  advo- 
cates. It  waa  thought  more  conducive  to  the 
hcsJib  is  of  the  inhabitants.  The  narrowness  of 
^  streets  and  the  elevation  of  the  buildings 
*sf*ed  to  exclude  the  rays  of  the  sun  i  whereas 
^  owre  open  space,  having  neither  shade  nor 
filter,  left  men  exposed  to  the  intense  heat  of 
tiieday 

XLIV.  These  several  regulations  were,  no 
doabt,  the  heat  tbat  human  wisdom  could  sug- 
gest The  next  care  was  to  propitiate  the  gods. 
The  Sibylline  books  were  consulted,  and  the 
coMeqaeftce  was,  that  supplications  were  decreed 
to  VaJean,  to  Ceres,  and  Proserpine.  A  band  of 
natrons  offered  their  prayers  and  sacrifices  to 
Jano,  fint  in  the  capitol,  and  next  on  the  near- 
Ht  Bsargin  of  the  sea,  where  they  supplied  them- 
leivcs  with  water,  to  sprinkle  the  temple  and 


10  TkrvTius  saya,  thai  the  Albon  and  Gabian  stone 
**•  iM  the  hardcei,  hat  It  resisted  fire ;  while  the  stone 
fnm  ixher  quarries  was  apt,  when  heatedi  to  crack,  and 
if  off  in  fngmmniM.   Vhnivius,  lib.  if.  cap.  7. 

11  Breiiar  obeervea,  that  by  a  law  of  the  TweWo  T»- 
tdes,  a  space  of  a  nnethint  more  than  two  feel  was  to  be 
Uk  tMweeo  all  now-buiU  hnuses. 

19  ft  is  known,  says  Brmier,  from  the  experience  cf 
wnllcal  people,  thai  ai  Rome  there  are  more  patients, 
daring  the  oiimmer.  In  the  wide  parts  of  the  city,  which 
He  opea  t  j  ik*  mb,  than  tai  lile  narrow  plaeea,  where 
the  hrtiaNiBms  are  ahaded  froas  the  huense  hoaL 


the  statue  of  the  goddeas.  A  select  number 
of  women,  who  had  husbands  actually  living, 
laid  the  deities  on  their  sacred  beds,i3  and  kept 
midnight  vigils  with  the  usual  solemnity. .  But 
neither  these  religious  ceremonies,  nor  the  liberal 
donations  of  the  prince  could  efface  from  the 
mtnds  of  men  the  prevailing  opinion,  that  Rome 
was  set  on  fire  by  his  own  orders.  The  infamy 
of  that  horrible  transaction  still  adhered  to  him. 
In  order,  if  possible;  to  remove  the  imputa* 
tion,  he  determined  to  transfer  the  guilt  to 
others.  For  this  purpose  he  punished,  with  ex- 
quisite torture,  a  race  of  men  detested  for  their 
evil  practices,^^  by  vulgar  appellation  commonly 
called  Christians. 

The  name  was  derived  from  Christ,  who  in 
the  reign  of  Tiberius,  suffered  under  Pontius 
Pilate,  the  procurator  of  Judea.  By  that  event 
the  sect,  of  which  he  was  the  founder,  received 
a  blow,  which,  for  a  time,  checked  the  growth 
of  a  dangerous  superstition  ;U  but  it  revived 


13  The  beds  on  which  the  gods  and  goddesses  were 
exunded  at  all  publiclesti vals,  were  called  lActUiemia, 
See  Livy,  lib.  ▼.  s.  13. 

14  Brotler  ol)oerveB,  that  the  Jews,  in  that  period  of 
time,  were  guilty  of  great  enormities ;  and  the  distinc- 
tliin  twtween  them  and  the  Christians  not  being  under- 
stood, all  were  considered  In  the  same  light,  despised 
and  hated  by  the  Romans. 

16  This  was  the  first  persecution  of  the  Christiana. 
Nero,  the  declared  enemy  of  human  kind,  waged  war 
against  a  religion,  which  has  since  diflVised  the  light  of 
truth,  and  humanised  tiie  savages  of  Europe.  It  is  true, 
as  Suetonius  relates,  thai  Claudius  banished  the  Jews, 
who  were  raising  seditious  tumults  al  the  Instigation  of 
ode  Chrestus.  That  name,  ti  is  almost  needless  to  otv 
serve,  cannot,  at  least  ought  not  to  be  confounded  with 
Jesus  Christ ;  who,  it  was  well  known  at  Rome,  had 
ouflfered  under  Pontius  Pilate,  In  the  reign  of  Tiberius. 
Chrestus,  Bmtier  olieerves,  was  not  an  uncommon  name 
among  the  Oreeko  and  Romana.  When  the  Jews  were 
ordered  by  Claudioa  to  depart  from  Rome,  all  of  thai 
nation,  who  professed  themselves  followers  of  Christ, 
were,  without  distinction,  included  In  the  numlwr. 
Tbe  edict  of  the  emperor  was  not  pointed  against  the 
Christians.  Nero  appears  to  be  the  first  that  attacked 
them  as  the  professors  of  a  new  religion ;  and  when  such 
a  man  as  Tacitus  calls  it  a  dangerous  superstition,  t*i» 
tiaibiU*  •upentUiOf  It  must  be  allowed,  that,  indirectly, 
an  apology  is  made  for  Nero.  But  for  Tacitus,  who  had 
oppoitunitieo  for  a  fair  Inquiry,  and  ability  to  know  and 
decide,  what  excuse  can  be  ofifered  1  The  vices  of  the 
Jews  were  imputed  to  the  Christians  without  dlsortmina* 
tlon,  and  Taciuas  suflered  himself  to  be  hurried  away  by 
the  torrent  of  popular  prejudice.  And  yet  we  find  that 
his  friend  Pliny,  during  his  administration  In  the  pro* 
Tlnce  of  Bithynia,  thought  and  acted  with  moderation. 
The  Christians  were  under  a  prosecution ;  Pliny,  in  his 
character  of  proconsular  governor,  was  in  doutit  how  to 
proceed.  He  wrote  to  the  emperor  Trajan  on  the  sab' 
jeci;  and  after  stating  that  the  rtal  Chriaiiana  irere  nef 
to  bajcrrady  by  any  nuatt»  ^ehaitttr^  to  remmnet  (h»  or* 
ticlf  <if  thtir  beiit/j  he  proceeds  to  the  sum  total  of  their 
guilt,  which  he  found  to  be  as  follows:  They  met  on  a 
Slated  day  bef  ire  it  was  light,  and  addressed  themselves 
in  a  prayer  or  hymn  to  Christ,  as  to  a  tod,  bindloc  them- 
selves by  a  solemn  oath,  not  fat  any  wicked  purpose,  bM 
never  to  commit  wajfmd^  th^t  or  adUUtrif ;  never  to 
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Boon  after,  and  spread  with  recruited  vigour, 
not  only  in  Judeea,  the  soil  tiiat  gave  it  birth, 
hut  even  in  the  citj  of  Rome,  the  common  sink 
into  which  every  thing  infamous  and  abominable 
flows  like  a  torrent  from  all  quarters  of  the  world. 
Nero  proceeded  with  bis  usual  artifice.  He 
found  a  set  of  profligate  and  abandoned  wretches, 
who  were  induced  to  confess  themselves  guilty, 
and,  on  the  evidence  of  such  men,  a  number  of 
Christians  were  convicted,  not  indeed,  upon  clear 
evidence  of  their  having  set  the  city  on  fire,  but 
rather  on  account  of  their  sullen  hatred  of  the 
whole  human  race,^  They  were  put  to  death 
with  exquisite  cruelty,  and  to  their  sufferings 
Nero  added  mockery  and  derision.  Some  Were 
covered  with  the  skins  of  wild  beasts,  and  left 
to  be  devoured  by  dogs ;.  others  were  nailed  to 
the  cross ;  numbers  were  burnt  alive ;  and  many, 
covered  over  with  inflammable   matter,  w«re 


foU^y  tkeir  toorJ,  nor  deny  a  trutt  repoMd  in  them; 
after  which  it  was  their  custom  to  separate,  aud  then  re- 
assemble to  eai  their  meal  together,  In  a  manner  per- 
fectly harmless  and  inoflensive.  They  desisted,  says 
Pliny,  from  this  custom,  after  my  edict,  issued  according 
to  your  order,  sgainst  the  holding  of  any  assembles 
whatever.  Affirmabant  hone  fui»»e  aummam  vel  culpa 
SIMS,  x>el  erroriBy  quod  enent  toliH  ttato  die  antt  lucent 
convettire,  eurmenque  Chrieto,  qutui  deo,  dicere  tecum 
invicem;  eeque  eacramento  non  in  ecelue  aUquod  06- 
etringerct  ted  ne  furiOy  ne  latrodmot  ne  adulUria  com' 
mitterent;  ne  ^fidemJdlUrentt  ne  depoeitum  qppeUati 
abnegarent:  quibus  peractie  morem  n'bi  diaeedendi 
/uieae,  rureuaque  coeundi  ad  capiendum  ci'^um,  promiM' 
cuumtamenf  et  innoxium :  quod  ipeumfaeere  deeiiaee 
poet  edictum  meum^  quo  eeeundum  mandaia  tua  heUnias 
esse  vetueram.  Flio.  lib.  x.  ep.  9T.  Such  is  the  account 
of  the  religion,  which  Tacitus  calls  a  pemicioua  super- 
stition. Pliny  adds,  in  the  same  letter,  that,  in  order  to 
come  at  the  real  truth,  he  ordered  two  female  slaves  to 
be  put  to  the  torture,  but  he  could  discover  nothing  more 
thsji  a  rooted  and  excessive  superstition.  Trajan,  in  his 
answer  to  this  letter,  determines,  that  if  Christians  are 
brought  beibre  the  governor,  and  proved  to  be  guilty, 
they  must  be  punished,  unless  they  renounce  their  err- 
ors, and  invoke  the  gods  of  Rome.  In  that  case  they 
were  to  be  pardoned,  notwithstanding  any  former  suspi- 
cion. But  the  emperor  saya  to  his  minister,  "  I  would 
not  have  you  officiously  enter  into  any  inquiries  concern- 
ing them."  Pliny's  letter,  Mr.  Melmoth  observes,  is 
esteemed  as  almost  the  only  genuine  monument  of  ec- 
clesiastical antiquity,  relating  to  the  tbnes  immediately 
succeeding  the  aposthes,  being  wrote  not  above  forty 
years  after  the  deaUi  of  Paul.  R  was  preserved  by  the 
Christians  themselves,  as  a  clear  and  unsuspicious 
evidence  of  the  purity  of  their  doctrines.  R  is  there- 
fore with  good  reason,  says  Brotier,  that  TertuUian,  in 
a  strain  of  exultation,  declares,  (hat  the  Christians, 
"for  their  innocence,  their  probity,  justice,  truth,  and 
fbr  the  living  God,  were  burnt  alive.  The  cruelty, 
ye  persecutors,  is  all  your  own ;  the  glory  is  ours." 
Pro  tanta  innoeentiOfpro  tantaprMtaU,  pro  Juetitia, 
pro  fHrtutey  pro  Deo  vivo  tremamur :  crud0ut€u  veetra  ; 
gloria  eat  noatra. 

I  The  Jews,  as  will  be  seen  in  the' History,  book  v. 
f.  5,  were  charged  with  harbouring  a  sullen  aversion 
towards  all  mankind.  R  Is  unnscessary  to  vindicate 
the  Christian  religion  from  thai  imputation. 


lighted  up,  when  the  day  declined,  to  wrre 
torches  during  the  night' 

For  the  convenience  of  seeing  this  tragic  sp 
tacle,  the  emperor  lent  his  own  gardeos. 
added  the  sports  of  the  circus,  and  assisted 
person,  sometimes  driving  a  cunicle,  and  oc 
Bionally. mixing  with  the  rabble  in  his  coa 
man's  dress.  At  length  the  cruelty  o(  O1 
proceedings  filled  every  breast  with  compassi 
Humanity  relented  in  favour  of  the  Christie 
The  maj^ners  of  that  people  were,  no  doubt 
a  pernicious  tendency,  and  their  crimes  ca 
for  the  hand  of  justice ;  but  it  was  evident,  1 
they  fell  a  sacrifice,  not  for  the  public  good, 
to  glut  the  rage  and  cruelty  of  one  man  onlj 

XLV.  Meanwhile,  to  supply  the  unboM 
prodigality  of  the  prince,  all  Italy  was  rava| 
the  province  were  plundered ;  and  the  allie 
Rome,  with  the  several  places  that  enjoyed 
title  of  free  cities,  were  put  under  contribnl 
The  very  gods  were  taxed.  Their  temple 
the  city  were  rifled  of  their  treasures,  and  h 
of  massy  gold,  which,  through  a  series  of  i 
the  virtue  of  the  Roman  people,  either  retur 
thanks  for  victories,  or  performing  their  n 
made  in  the  hour  of  distress,  had  dedicate 
religious  uses,  were  now  produced  to  *n\ 
th^  demands  of  riot  and  extravagance. 
Greece  and  Asia,  rapacity  was  not  content 
seizing  the  votive  offerings  that  adorned 
temples,  but  even  the  very  statues  of  the 
were  deemed  lawful  prey.  To  carry  this  im| 
robbery  into  execution,  Atratus  and  Seca 
Carinas  were  sent  with  a  special  commit 
the  former,  one  of  NerO's  freedmen,of  ip 
ready  for  any  black  design ;  the  latter,  a  mi 
literature,  with  the  Greek  philosophy  ila^i 
his  mouth,  and  not  one  virtue  at  his  beart 
was  a  report  current  at  the  time,  that  Sei 
wishing  to  throw  from  himself  all  responsib 
for  these  impious  acts,  desired  leave  to  rcti 
some  part  of  Italy.  Not  being  able  to  m 
in  his  request,  he  feigned  a  nervous  d 
der,  and  never  stirred  out  of  his  room. 
credit  be  dde  to  some  writers,  a  dose  of  p 
was  prepared  for  him  by  Cleonicus,  one  o 
freedmen,  by  the  instigation  of  Neio.  The 
losopher  however^  warned  by  the  same 
vant,  whose  courage  failed  him,  or,  p^i^ 
shielded  from  danger  by  his  own  wary  dij 
tion,  escaped  the  snare.  He  lived  at  that 
time  on  the  most  simple  diet:  wild  apples, 
grew  in  the  woods,  were  his  food ;  and  1 
from  the  clear  purling  stream  served  to  qo 
his  thirst 

XLVI.  About  the  same  time  a  body  of  | 
ators  detained  in  custody  at  PnBneste,^  ma< 

2  Juvenal  alludes,  with  his  usual  IndignaUoo.  I 
barbarous  cruelties  described  Ij  Tacitus.  See 
ver.  166. 

3  For  FraneMe,  see  tbt  Geognphk:al  lUrie. 
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ittnpt  to  iceorer  tii«ir  liberty.    The  military 
{ttfd  waf  called  out,  and  the  tumult  died  away. 
The  iaddent,  notwithstanding,  reviyed  the  me- 
norj  of  8partacnf.«    The  calamities,  that  fol- 
lowed th€  daring  enterprise  of  that  adventurer, 
became  the  general  topic,  and  filled  the  minds 
of  aU  with  dreadful  apprehensions.     Such  is  the 
pniot  of  the  populace,  ever  prone  to  sudden 
ioDovatloos,  yet  terrified  at  the  approach  of 
daager.  In  a  few  days  after,  advice  was  receiv- 
ed, that  the  fleet  had  safi«red  by  a  violent  storm. 
This  wu  not  an  event  of  war,  for  there  never 
vu  s  period  of  such  profound  tranquillity  $  but 
Nero  had  ordered  the  ships,  on  a  stated  day,  to 
assemble  on  the  coast  of  Campania.  The  dangers 
of  (he  tea  never  entered  into  his  consideration. 
His  Olden  were   peremptory.     The  pilots,  to 
naxk  their  zeal,  set  sail,  in  tempestuous  weather 
^ram  the  port  of  Formim.s     While  they  were 
endetTooring  to  double  the  cape  of  Misenum,  a 
iqoaU  of  wind  from  the  south  thjew  them  on 
the  cotst  of  Cuma,  where  a  number  of  the  larger 
gdlejn,  and  almost  all  the  smaller  vessels,  were 
<«hed  to  pieces. 

XLYIL  Towards  the  close  of  the  year  omens 
and  prodigies  filled  the  minds  of  the  people  with 
apprehensions  of  impending  mischief.  Such 
^nuifal  peals  of  thunder  were  never  known. 
A  comet  appeared,  and  that  phenomenon  was  a 
certain  prelude  to  some  bloody  act  to  be  com- 
■ittcd  hy  Nero.  Monstrous  births,  such  as  men 
ud  beasts  with  doable  heads,  were  seen  in  the 
traeti  and  public  ways;  and  in  the  midst  of 
«*«rifiees,  which  required  victims  big  with 
yna^,  the  like  conceptions  fell  from  the  entrails 
^  aoimals  slain  at  the  altar.  In  the  territory 
of  Plieentiac  a  calf  was  dropped  with  its  head 
pvviog  It  the  extreme  part  of  the  leg.  The 
cotttraction  of  the  soothsayers  was,  that  an- 
<^r  head  was  prcpeiring  for  the  government  of 
^  world,  but  would  prove  weak,  insufficient, 
*^  be  soon  detected,  like  the  monstrous  pro- 
deetioas,  which  did  sot  rest  concealed  in  the 
WMBb,  but  came  before  their  time,  and  lay  ex- 
P^iNd  to  public  view  near  the  high  road. 

U.VIIL  Stilus  Nerva  and  Atticus  Vestinus 
ntered  on  their  consulship  [A.  U.  C.  818.  A.  D. 
^1  In  that  juncture  a  deep  conspiracy  was 
^■^nwd,  sad  carried  on  with  such  a  spirit  of 
nteipriie,  that  in  the  moment  of  its  birth  it 
^v  slaost  ripe  for  execution.  Senators,  Ro- 
oaa  knights,  military  men,  and  even  women, 
p^e  in  their  names  with  emulation,  all  incited 
by  their  zeal  for  Calus  Piso,  and  their  detes- 
<*tioa  of  Nero.  Piso  was  descended  from  the 
hovsc  of  Calpomtus,  by  his  paternal  line  related 
to  the  first  families  in  Rome.     His  viitues,  or 


4  SpvtacuB,  a  gladiator,  kindled  op  the  Servile  War 
A.t.C.«l. 

5  For  FormiB,  see  lbs  Oeographical  Table. 

i  FwriaeenUa,  see  fhs  Gwgraphlcal  Table. 


his  amiable  qualities  that  resembled  virtues, 
made  him  the  idol  of  the  people.  An  orator  of 
high  distinction,  he  employed  his  eloquence  in 
the  defence  of  his  fellow-citizens ;  possessed  of 
great  wealth,  he  was  generous  to  his  friends ;  by 
nature  courteous,  he  was  affable  and  polite  to 
all.  To  these  accomplishments  he  united  a 
graceful  figure  end  an  engaging  countenance. 
In  his  moral  conduct  neither  strict  nor  regular, 
he  led  a  life  of  voluptuous  ease,  fond  of  pomp 
and  splendour,  and,  at  times,  free  and  luxurious 
in  his  pleasures.  His  irregularities  served  to 
grace  his  character.  At  a  time  when  vice  had 
charms  for  all  orders  of  men,  it  was  not  expect- 
ed, that  the  sovereign  should  lead  a  life  of 
austerity  and  self-denial. 

XUX.  The  conspiracy  did  not  originate  from 
the  ambition  of  Piso.  Among  so  many  bold  and 
generous  spirits,  it  is  not  easy  to  name  the  per- 
son who  first  Set  the  whole  in  motion.  Subrius 
Flavins,  a  tribune  of  the  ptetorian  guards,  and 
Sulpicius  Asper,  were  the  active  leaders.  The 
firmness  with  which-  they  afterwards  met  their 
fate,  sufficiently  marks  their  characters.  Annseus 
Lucan,  the  celebrated  poet,  and  Plan  tins  Later- 
anus,  consul  elect,  entered  into  the  plot  with 
ardour  and  inflamed  resentment.  Lucan  had 
personal  provocations;  Nero  was  an  enemy  to 
his  rising  fame ;  not  being  able  to  vie  with  that 
eminent  genius,  he  ordered  him  not  to  make 
his  verses  public,  determined  to  silence  what  he 
vainly  strove  to  emulate.  Lateranas  brought 
with  him  no  private  animosity.*  he  acted  on 
nobler  principles ;  the  love  of  his  country  inspired 
him,  and  he  knew  no  other  motive.  Flavlus 
Scevinus  and  Afranins  Quinctianus,  both  of  sen- 
atorian  rank,  stood  forward  to  gtiide  the  enter- 
prise with  a  degree  of  spirit  little  expected  from 
the  tenor  of  their  lives.  Scevinus,  addicted  to 
his  pleasured,  passed  his  days  in  luxury,  sloth, 
and  languor.  Quinctianus  was  decried  for  the 
eflTeminacy  of  his  manners.  Nero  had  lampooned 
him  in  a  copy  of  defamatory  verses,  and  to  re- 
venge the  injury  Quinctianus  became  a  patriot. 

L.  The  conspirators  had  frequent  meetings. 
They  inveighed  against  the  vices  of  Nero ;  they 
painted  forth  in  glaring  colours  all  his  atrocious 
deeds,  by  which  the  empire  was  brought  to  the 
brink  of  ruin ;  they  urged  the  necessity  of 
choosing  a  successor  equal  to  the  task  of  re- 
storing a  distressed  and  tottering  state,  and,  in 
the  interval,  enlisted  in  their  confederacy  sev- 
eral Roman  knights,  namely,  TuUius  Senecio, 
Cervarius  Proculos,  Vulcatius  Araricus,  Julius 
Tugurinus,  Munatius  Gratus,  Antonius  Natalti, 
and  Martius  Festus.  Senecio,  the  first  in  the 
list,  had  lived  in  the  closest  intimacy  with  the 
prince,  and,  being  still  obliged  to  wear  the  mask, 
he  found  the  interval  big  with  anxiety,  mistrust, 
and  danger.  Antonius  Natalis  was  the  bosom- 
friend  and  confidential  agent  of  Piso ;  the  rest 
had  their  separate  views,  and  in  a  revolution 
hoped  to  iind  their  private  advantage.    There 
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w«r«>  basidcs  Sabriui  Flayias  En4  Sulpiciut 
Asper  already  menUoned,  a  number  of  military 
men  ready  to  draw  their  swords  in  the  cause. 
In  this  class  were  Grantus  Silvanas  and  8tatiu« 
Proximus,  both  tribunes  of  the  prstorian  bands ; 
Moximus  Scaurus  and  Venetus  Paullus,  two 
centurions.  But  the  main  strength  and  pillar 
of  the  party  was  Fenius  Rufus,i  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  praetorian  guards ;  a  man  of  prin- 
ciple, and  for  the  integrity  of  his  conduct 
esteemed  and  honoured  by  the  people.  But 
Tigellinus  stood  in  higher  favour  with  the 
prince,  and  by  his  cruel  devices  no  less  than  by 
his  taste  for  riot  and  debauchery,  so  ingratiated 
himself,  that  be  was  able  to  supplant  the  proeto- 
rian  prefect,  and  by  secret  accusations  to  en- 
danger his  life.  He  represented  him  to  Nero  as 
the  favoured  lover  of  Agrippina,^  still  cherish- 
ing a  regard  for  her  memory,  and  lying  in  wait 
for  an  opportunity  to  revenge  her  wrongs. 

RufuB  inclined  to  the  discontented  party,  and, 
at  length,  declared  himself  willing  to  assist 
their  enterprise.  Encouraged  by  this  accession  of 
strength,  the  conspirators  began  to  think  of  the 
decisive  blow,  and  to  deliberate  about  the  time 
and  place.  We  are  told  that  Subrius  Flavins 
resolved  to  take  to  himself  the  glory  of  the  deed. 
Two  diflerent  schemes  occurred  to  him.  One 
was,  while  the  prince  was  singing  on  the  stage, 
to  despatch  him  in  the  sight  of  the  whole  theatre. 
His  second  project  was^  wbile  Nero  was  ram- 
bling abroad  in  his  midnight  frolics,  to  set  fire  to 
the  palace,  and  in  the  tumult,  to  take  him  by 
surprise,  unattended  by  his  guards. .  The  last 
seemed  to  be  the  safest  measure.  The  tyrant, 
unseen  and  unassisted,  would  fall  a  devoted 
victim,  and  die  in  solitude.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  idea  of  a  brave  exploit,  performed  in  the 
presence  of  applauding  numbers,  fired  the  gener- 
ous ardour  of  that  heroic  mind.  But  prudential 
considerations  had  too  much  weight  He  wished 
to  gain  immortal  fame,  and  he  thought  of  his 
own  personal  safety  i  a  tame  reflection,  always 
adverse  to  every  great  and  noble  enterprise. 

LL  While  the  conspirators  lingered  in  sus- 
pense, prolonging  the  awful  period  of  their  hopes 
and  fears,  a  woman,  of  the  name  of  Epicharis, 
apprised  of  the  plot  (by  what  means  is  still  a 
mystery),  began  to  animate  their  drooping 
spirit,  and  to  blame  their  cold  delay.  What 
made  her  conduct  singular  on  this  occasion  was, 
that,  before  this  time,  not  one  great  or  honour- 
able sentiment  was  ever  known  to  have  entered 
her  heart  Seeing  the  business  languish,  she  re- 
tired in  disgust,  and  went  into  Campania.  But 
a  spirit  like  hers  could  not  be  at  rest  She  en- 
deavoured to  seduce  the  ofScers  of  the  fleet  then 
lying  at  Misenum.     She  began  her  approaches 


1  F«nlas  Rafus  has  bean  mentioned  to  his  honour, 
Annals,  ziv.  s.  61. 
8  Agrippina,  Nero's  murdered  modMr. 


to  Volusius  Proculos,  an  oiBeer  who  had  \ 
his  command  a  thousand  marines.  He  wa. 
of  the  assassins  employed  in  the  tragic  c 
trophe  of  Nero's  mother.  His  reward,  he  tho 
was  in  no  proportion  to  the  magnitude  o 
crime.  Being  known  to  Epicharis,  or  h 
then  contracted  a  recent  friendship,  he  beg 
disclose  the  secrets  of  his  heart  He  eoumc 
his  exploits  in  Nero's  service,  and  compUii 
the  ingratitude  with  which  he  was  ill  rcqi 
avowing,  at  the  same^  time,  a  fixed  rcsol 
to  revenge  himself,  whenever  aa  opport 
offered.  The  woman,  from  this  discoune, 
ceived  hopes  of  gaining  a  proselyte,  and 
means  a  number  of  others.  She  saw  t 
revolt  in  the  fleet  would  be  of  the  greates 
ment  Nero  Was  fond  of  sailing  parties  ( 
coast  of  Misenum  and  Puteoli,  and  wou 
consequence,  put  himself  in  the  power  < 
mariners. 

Epicharis  entered  into  dose  confcrenci 
Proculus ;  she  recapitulated  the  various  a 
cruelty  committed  by  Nero.  The  fatbei 
said,  bad  no  doubt  remaining;  they  were  • 
mind  *,  all  agreed,  that  a  tyrant,  who  overt 
the  laws  imd  constitution  of  his  coaotrj, 
to  fall  a  sacrifice  to  an  injured  people. 
added,  that  Proculus  would  do  well  to  c 
rate  with  the  friends  of  liberty.  If  he  k 
the  same  spirit  in  the  minds  of  the  soldi 
sure  reward  would  wait  him.  In  the  ferv 
her  zeal,  she  bad  the  prudence  to  coace 
names  of  the  conspirators.  That  prK 
served  to  screen  her  afterwards,  when  tJi 
rine  officer  turned  informer,  and  betrayc 
whole  to  Nero.  She  was  cited  to  answc 
confronted  with  her  accuser;  but  tbe  e 
resting  entirely  on  tbe  evidence  of  o"** 
without  a  circumstance  to  support  it,vu' 
eluded.  Epicharis,  notwithstanding,  ^^ 
tained  in  custody.  Nero's  suspicions  we 
to  be  removed.  The  accusation  was  de 
of  proof,  but  he  was  not  the  less  isclii 
believe  the  worst. 

LII.  The  undaunted  firmness  of  EpJ 
did  not  quiet  the  apprehensions  of  tbe  cof 
tors.  Dreading  a  discovery,  they  detenni 
execute  their  purpose  without  delay.  Tb< 
they  fixed  upon  was  a  villa  belonging  ti 
in  the  peighbourhood  of  Baias,  where  tl 
peror,  attracted  by  the  beauties  of  that  del 
spot,  was  used  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  In 
and  his  convivial  parties,  divested  of  bis  { 
and  unincumbered  by  the  parade  of  state, 
objected  to  the  measure.  "What  woo 
world  say,  if  his  table  were  imbrued  with 
and  the  gods  of  hospitality  violated  by  tb( 
der  of  a  prince,  however  detested  for  hi 
cious  deeds  ?  Rome  was  the  proper  thea 
such  a  catastrophe.  The  scene  should  b^ 
own  palace,  that  haughty  mansion  buiH 
the  spoils  of  plundered  citizens.  Tbe  bi 
liberty  wxmU  be  stUl  moit  nobis  beCi 
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9t  tiM  pMple.  The  •etkmi  of  omb, 
who  dutd  MUy  for  the  pablie,  thould  be  seen 
bj  tht  pebUe  eye.'* 

fieeh  weie  the  ohjectioiie  td^eaced  by  Piso  in 
the  pwMice  ol  the  contpireton:  in  his  heftit  he 
had  other  rnsoni.  He  dreaded  Lneioe  Silanue^ 
kMwiig  hit  high  deoeent,  and  the  imre  eceom- 
pluhatatf  whieh  he  had  acquired  under  the 
cm  of  Ctiet  Caaiine,*  who  liad  trained  Idm 
btm  hia  jovtl^  and  fbmed  his  mind  to  oFeiy 
thiag  great  aail  honourable.  A  man  thus  die- 
tiBgttihed  might  aspire  to  the  imperial  dignity. 
All  who  itood  aleof  from  the  conspiracy  would 
be  ready  to  seeond  his  ambition,  and,  mpst  pro- 
biUy,  would  be  joined  by  others,  whom  the 
&tt  of  a  devoted  prince,  cut  off  by  treachery, 
Bight  touch  with  compassion.  Piso  was  sup- 
paied  to  have  another  secret  mottTe  s  he  knew 
the  geaiui  and  the  ardent  spirit  of  Vestinus,  the 
eraioL  A  man  of  his  character  might  think  of 
Mtoriag  the  old  repablie,  or  be  for  choosing 
uethcr  emperor,  to  ahow  mankind  that  the 
lovcreigu  power  was  a  gift  to  be  dispoaed  of 
Meordiag  to  his  will  and  pleasure.  Veitinus,  in 
^t,  had  no  share  in'  the  conspincy,  though,  he 
vu  afterwards  charged  as  an  aoompllce,  and, 
nder  that  pretence,  doomed  to  death  by  the 
uappeasable  malice  and  the  cruelty  of  Nero. 

LIIL  At  length  the  conspiratora  fixed  their 
day.  Tliey  chose  the  time  of  the  public  games, 
whieh  were  soon  to  be  performed  in  the  circus, 
•eeoidiag  to  eetablished  usage,  in  honour  of 
^nea.  During  that  festival,  the  emperor,  who 
mely  showed  himaelf  to  the  people,  but  re- 
tired aequestered  in  hia  palace  or  his  gardens, 
*oald  Dot  fail  to  attend  hia  favourite  diversions  i 
ttd,  ia  that  aceoe  of  gaiety,  access  to  his  person 
vvvld  not  be  diffleult.  The  assault  was  to  be 
Bade  in  the  following  manner.  Lateranus,  a 
ttaa  of  undaunted  resolution,  and  an  athletic 
twB,  was  to  approach  the  prince,  with  an  humble 
>»  9t  auppUcatioD,  as  if  to  entreat  relief  for 
hiaadf  and  £amUy  i  and,  in  the  act  of  falling 
at  hii  feet,  to  oveHhrow  him  by  some  audden 
^seition,  and  by  his  weight  keep  him  atretcbe^ 
A  the  ground.  In  that  condition  the  tribunea, 
tbe  centurions,  and  the  rest  of  the  conspirators, as 
the  eppertunity  offered,  and  as  courage  prompted, 
*«m  to  fall  on,  and  sacrifice  their  victim  to  the 
jvt  teeentments  of  the  people. 

Seevinus  claimed  the  honour  of  being  the  firat 
tfr  ttrike.  For  this  purpoae,  he  had  taken  a 
^Hger  from  the  temple  of  Health,  in  Etruria,  or, 
*•  Mme  writeiv  will  have  it,  from  the  temple 
of  Fortune,  in  the  city  of  Ferentom.  This 
htstnraient  he  carried  constantly  about  him,  as  a 
■aoed  weapon,  dedicated  to  the  cause  of  liberty. 


3  Locioo  SiUmia,  the  eon  of  Mkrens  Jnnios  SiUnus. 
fie*  the  GeaMl<«teal  TU)le,  Na  BB. 

i  CahM  GuoiiM,  baniahod  to  Shidinla  A  U.CSia 
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It  wae  ftirther  settled,  that,  during  the  tmmilt 
Piso  was  to  take  hia  post  in  the  temple  of  Ceres, 
and  there  remain  till  such  time  as  Fenius  and 
his  confederates  should  call  him  forth,  and  eon- 
duct  him  to  the  campw  To  oonciliate  the  favour 
of  the  people,  Antonia,  the  daughter  of  the  late- 
emperor,  was  to  appear  In  the  cavakade.  This 
last  circumstance,  since  it  is-  related  by  Pliny, 
must  rest  upon  his  authority.  If  it  came  from 
a  less  respectable  quarter,  I  should  think  myself 
at  liberty  to  suppreas  it :  but  it  may  be  proper 
to  ask.  Is  it  probable  that  Antonia  would  hazard 
her  reputation,  and  even  her  life,  in  a  project  so 
uncertain,  and  so  big  with  danger  i  Is  it  pRH 
bable  that  Piso,  diatinguished  by  hia  conjugal 
affection,  could  agree  at  once  to  abandon  a 
wife  whom  he  loved,  and  marry  another  to 
gratify  hia  own  wild  ahibition?  But  it  may 
be  aaid,  of  all  the  passiohs  that  Inflame  the 
human  mind,  ambition  is  the-  most  fierce  and 
ardent,  of  power  to  extinguish  every  other 
sentiment. 

LIV.  In  a  conspiracgr  like  the  present,  so 
widely  diffused  among  persons  of  different  ages, 
rank,  sex,  and  condition,  aome  of  them  poor, 
and  others  rich,  it  may  well  be  matter  of  won- 
der, that  nothing  transpired,  till  the  discQvery 
bunt  out  at  once  from  the  house  of  Seevinus. 
This  active  partisan,  on  the  day  preceding  the 
intended  execution  of  the  plot,  had  a  long  con- 
ference with  Antonius  Natalia ;  after  which  he 
returned  home,  and  having  aealed  liia  will,  un- 
sheathed his  aacred  dagger,  already  rooDtioned. 
Finding  it  blunted  by  loog  diauae,  he  gave  it  to 
Milichus,  his  freedman,  to  be  well  whetted,  and 
sharpened  at  the  point  In  the  meantime,  he 
went  to  bis  meal,  more  sumptuously  served  than 
had  been  his  custom.  To  his  favourite  slaves 
he  granted  their  freedom,  and  among  the  rest 
distributed  sums  of  money.  He  affected  an  air 
of  gaietv  $  he  talked  of  indifferent  things,  with 
counterfeited  cheerfulness  i  but  a  cloud  hung 
over  him, and  too  plainly  showed,  that  some  grand 
design  was  labouring  in  hia  breast  He  desired 
the  same  Milichus  to  prepare  bandages  for  the 
bracing  of  wounds,  and  applications  to  stop 
the  effusion  of  blood.  If  this  man  was,  before 
that  time,  apprised  of  the  plot,  he  had  till  then 
acted  with  integrity ;  but  the  more  probable 
opinion  is,  that  he  was  never  trusted,  and  now 
from  all  the  circumstances  drew  his  own  con- 
clusion. 

The  reward  of  treachery  no  sooner  presented 
itself  to  the  servile  mind  of  an  enfranchised 
slave,  than  he  saw  wealth  and  power  inviting 
him  to  betray  his  master.  The  temptation  was 
bright  and  dazzling  (  every  principle  gave  way  i 
the  life  of  his  patron  was  set  at  nought  i  and 
for  the  gift  of  freedom  no  sense  of  gratitude 
remained.  He  advised  with  bis  wife,  and  female 
advice  was  the  worst  he  could  take.  The  wo- 
mavy  with  all  the  art  and  malice  of  hex  sex, 
20 
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ftlafmad  bii  fean.  Other  tUves,  she  aaid,  and 
other  freedfflen,  had  an  eye. on  all  that  passed. 
The  silence  of  one  could  be  of  no  use.  The 
whole  would  be  brought  to  light ;  and  he  who 
first  made  the  discovery,  would  be  entitled  to 
the  reward. 

I«V.  At  the  dawn  of  day  Milichus  made  the 
best  of  his  way  to  the  gardens  of  Serviiius. 
Being  refused  admittance,  he  declared  that  be 
had  business  of  the  first  importance,  nothing  less 
than  the  discovery  of  a  dark  and  dangerous  con- 
spiracy. The  porter  conducted  him  to  Epaph- 
roditus,  one  of  Nero's  freedmen,  who  introduced 
him  to  the  presence  of  his  master.  Milichus 
informed  the  emperor  of  his  danger,  and  laid 
open  the  machinations  of  his  enemies,  with  all 
that  he  knew  and  all  that  he  conjectured.  He 
produced  the  dagger,  destined  to  give  the  mortal 
stab,  and  desired  to  be  confronted  with  the 
criminal. 

Scevinus  was  seized  by  the  soldiers,  and 
dragged  in  custody  to  answer  the  charge.  "The 
dagger,"  he  said,  *<  was  a  sacred  relic,  left  to  him 
by  his  ancestors.  He  had.  preserved  it  with 
veneration,  and  kept  it  safe  in  his  chamber,  till 
the  perfidy  of  a  slave  surreptitiously  conveyed  it 
away.  As  to  his  will,  he  had  often  changed  it, 
often  signed  and  sealed  a  new  one,  without  any 
distinction  of  days.  He  had  been  always  gene- 
rous to  his  domestics ;  nor  was  it  now  for  the 
first  time  that  he  bad  given  freedom  to  some, 
and  to  others  liberal  donations.  If  ill  the  last 
instance  his  bounty  exceeded  the  former  measure, 
the  reason  was,  that  being  reduced  in  his  cir- 
cumstances, and  pressed  by  his  debts,  he  was 
afraid  that  bis  will  would  be  declared  void  in 
favour  of  his  creditors.  With  regard  to  his 
table.  It  was  well  known  that  his  style  of  living 
had  ever  been  elegant,  and  even  profuse,  to  a 
degree  that  drew  upon  him  the  censure  of  rigid 
moralists.  To  the  preparation  of  bandages  and 
styptics  he  was  an  utter  stranger.  None  were 
made  by  his  order.  The  whole  was  the  inven- 
tion of  a  vile  informer,  who  found  himself 
destitute  of  proof,  and,  to  prop  his  infamous 
calumny,  dared  to  fabricate  a  new  charge,  at 
once  the  author  and  the  witness  of  a  lie.'*  This 
defence  was  uttered  by  Scevinus  in  a  tone  of 
firmness,  and  the  intrepidity  of  his  manner  gave 
it  strength  and  credit  He  pronounced  the 
informer  a  notorious  profligate,  and,  by  conse- 
quence, an  incompetent  witness.  This  he  uiged 
with  such  an  air  of  confidence,  and  with  so 
much  enei^,  that  the  information  would  have 
fallen  to  the  ground,  if  the  wife  of  Milichus  had 
not  observed,  in  the  presence  of  her  husband, 
that  a  long  and  secret  interview  had  taken  place 
between  the  prisoner  and  NataU8,both  connected 
in  the  closest  friendship  with  Caius  Piso. 

LVI.  Natal  is  was  cited  to  appear.  Scevinus 
and  he  were  examined  apart,  touching  their  late 
meeting.    What  was  their  business  ?  and  what 


was.thfi  conversation  that  passed  between  the 
Their  answers  did  not  agree.  Fresh  sospici 
arose,  and  both  were  loaded  with  irons.  At 
sight  of  the  rack,  their  resolution  failed.  Nat 
was  the  first  to  confess  the  guilt  He  knew 
the  particulars  of  the  conspiracy,  and  was, 
consequence,  able  to  support  his  informat 
He  named  Caius  Piso,  and  proceeded  neit 
Seneca.  He  had,  probably,  been  employed ; 
messenger  between  Seneca  and  Pieo ;  or  kn 
ing  the  inveterate  rancour  with  which  ¥ 
sought  the  destruction  of  his  tutor,  he  inter 
by  that  charge,  however  false,  to  make  tc 
for  himself.  Scevinus,  as  soon  as  he  heard 
Natalie  had  made  a  discovery,  saw  the  inuti 
of  remaining  silent  Thinking  the  whole  ( 
sptracy  detected,  he  yielded  to  his  fears ; 
following  a  mean  example  of  pusinaatn 
discovered  bis  accomplices.  Three  of  the  n 
her,  namely,  Lucan,  Quinctianus,  and  Sem 
persisted  for  some  time  to  deny  the  whole  i 
undaunted  firmness,  till  induced,  at  leogtli 
a  promise  of  pardon, -they  thought  thejc 
not  do  enough  to  atone  for  their  obstin 
Lucan  did  not  scruple  to  impeach  ^  his  own 


1  The  weakness  here  imputed  to  Lucan,  casn 
read  by  any  man  who  has  a  respect  for  geaias,  an 
true  dignhy  of  the  human  character,  wtthoui  cm>i 
of  pity  and  regret.  But,  perhaps,  nirlihoat  any  s 
comment,  the  case  admits  a  plain  and  pbvloai  ap< 
Two  eminent  men  (Natalie  and  Scevinus)  had 
taken  Into  custody.  At  tht  tight  <f  the  rack  their 
lutian  failadj  and  they  discovered  their  accomp 
Lucah  knew  thai  the  same  engine  of  cruelty  was 
fur  himself  and  his  two  friends,  Quinctianus  and 
ck>.  All  three  were  tempted  bj  a  promise  oi  P" 
and  they  endeavoured  u>  earn  it  tqr  making  d'ueoT 
Lucan  might  think  that  his  mother,  a  voaan 
boasted  neither. rank  nor  fortune,  would  not,  & 
a  great  number  of  daring  conspirators,  be  deeo» 
object  worthy  of  notice ;  and,  besides,  the  tern 
the  rack  may  conquer  the  roost  heroic  mind, 
the  executioner  appears  with  his  tortnring-en^ii 
is  no  longer  the  moment  of  courage.  He  wb<>  i 
ranks  of  war  is  ready  to  (ace  every  danger,  may  t 
from  the  pangs  prepared  for  him  in  a  duo^^o. 
he  must  Buflbr  under  a  villain's  hand,  unseen,  aa| 
unapplauded.  When  Felton,  who  slabbed  the  D« 
Buckingham  at  Portsmouth,  was  examined  befoi 
privy  council,  the  bishop  of  London  said  to  him, 
tptll  not  eoitfeaMy  you  mutt  go  to  tk§  rack.  The  n 
plied.  If  ft  must  be  so,  I  know  not  whom  I  may  &< 
perhaps  some  Lord  at  this  board.  Sound  aenfc 
Judge  Foster,  In  the  mouth  of  an  enthusiast  and 
flan !  In  the  same  distress,  the  same  hurry  ao 
turhatlon  of  spirit,  Lucan  menttoned  his  motbe 
might  think  that  she  was  not  of  consequence  to  pi 
resentment ;  and  the  event  showed,  if  he  thou^ 
that  his  conclusion  was  rlghu  Nero  aflbcted  to 
her.  She  and  Seneca*s  wife  were  suflbred  to  \m 
these  reasons,  the  conduct  of  Lucan  may  admit  o( 
extenuation ;  more  especially,  when  he  had  beft 
eyes  the  example  of  senators,  and  men  of  consulai 
But  a  late  writer  thinks  he  has  discovered  a 
ground  of  defence.  He  denies  the  &ct,  and  nya 
I  tus  has  adepts  a  frees  aOitmmjf  In^nted  by  2V 
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ther,  wboM  iiam«  was  Acilia.  QuinctiuiiM  gave 
iBfonutioD  against  Glicius  Gallas,  his  dearest 
frkad;  and  Seneeto,  in  like  manner,  betrayed 
Aaaias  Pollio. 

LVn.  Nero  did  not  forget  that  Epicharis 
«u  still  detained  in  custody,  on  the  evidenee  of 
Tolasins  Proculos.  The  weakness  of  a  female 
Crune,  be  imagined,  wouM  not  be  able  to  endore 
tbs  pangs  of  the  lack.  He  therefore  orderfd 
her  to  be  put  to  the  most  exquisite  torture.  .But 
acither  stripes,  nor  fire,  nor  the  brutal  rage  of 
the  exscutioaers,  who  were  determined  not  to 
W  btfled  bj  a  woman,  could  subdue  a  mind 
like  hen,  firm,  constant,  and  undaunted  to  the 
bst  Not  a  word  was  extorted  from  her.  Her 
atisfy  oMled  for  that  day.  On  the  next,  the 
ane  cnielty  was  prepared.  Epicharis  had  no 
itnagtb  left.  Her  limbs  were  rent  and  dislo- 
tttcd.  The  executioners  provided  a  chair  to 
OBTey  her  to  the  place  of  torture.  While 
tbej  were  conducting  her,  she  took  from  her 
hrtsst  the  girdle  that  braced  her  garment,  and, 
hsviag  &st0ned  one  end  of  it  to  the  top  of  the 
chiir,  osade  a  nooso  ibr  her  neck,  and,  thraw- 
i*g  herself  from  her  seat,  hung  suspended 
vith  the  whole  weight  of  her  body.  In  her 
■lagted  eoadition  the  remains  of  life  were  soon 
fitiagvished. 

Bach  was  the  fate  of  this  magnanimous  wo- 
■■a.  She  left  behind  her  a  glorious  example  of 
trath  and  eonatancy,  the  more  striking,  as  thii 
CcaesBUi  part  was  acted  by  an  enfranchised 
thre,  to  saTO  the  Uves  of  men,  in  no  degree 
Rlated  to  her,  and  almost  unknown.  With 
Woie  foftitodo  she  endured  the  worst  that 
■■&•  could  inflict,  at  a  time  when  men  of 


Wy  (*«  ol!f*ei  ^  hia  ttniouM  abhorrmee.    But  it  may 
U  ukad,  If  Nero  framed  the  story,  is  h.  probable  that  a 
^'riter,  mho  wages  incessant  war  against  evil  men  and 
wfl  deeds,  woold  hare  descanded  to  be  the  accoraplica 
if  fttjiaat  I  Taeitoa,  throogh  the  whole  of  his  nanmtlva, 
hu  dene  ample  justice  to  all  who  died  with  glory ;  to 
Epicharia,  the  cnfraachiaed  slave,  who  displayed  her 
tmuocj,  in  defiance  of  the  keenest  torture ;  to  Seneca, 
who  left  ui  ezmmple  of  unshaken  Tiruie ;  to  Subrius 
flavins,  whose  last  words  to  Nero  were,  **  I  hated  you 
^■hea  yoa  bccama  a  coachman,  a  comedian,  and  an 
laceadiacy ;*'  to  Salpiclns  Aa|ier,  the  centurion;  and, 
Above  all,  10  Lncaa  himself  who  died  with  undaunted 
trvngtf  repeating  a  passage  from  his  own  poem.    Let  it 
aleo  be  reoaambered,  that  when  Locan's  fiober  sufflsred 
deaik  la  the  fallowing  year,  Tacitus  says,  that  the  son 
Nfieded  the  htghesi  honour  on  the  father ;  grands  adju' 
*miwii  fleriYndiWe.    The  writer  who  has  treated  Ln- 
caa wlik  so  mnch  candour,  would  neither  adopt  nor 
iaveu  a  calumny,  to  brand  bis  name  In  the  page  of 
hisfany.   But  to  conclude  this  long  note:  It  Is  Uy  no 
laeeiii  probable,  that  Tacitus,  who  wrote  In  tlie  reign  of 
TtsiUv  aei  nmch  more  than  thirty  years  after  the  death 
•f  Laeaa,  wovld  haaard  a  glaring  ftdsehood  in  the  boe 
•f  his  coasemporarles;  and  it  is  less  probable,  that  Mr. 
Hqriey,  at  ike  dlauace  of  more  tlian  1730  years,  should 
kebeitar  lafiMViad  than  the  great  historian  who  lived  at 
Ae  eety  daae  of  Ihe  iranasctloa.    See  Foema,  by  Wll- 
I  B^ky,  Ep}.  «oL  UL  p.  9Q& 


illustrious  birth,  when  offleers,  Roman  knights 
and  senators,  untried  by  the  pangs  of  torture,* 
betrayed,  with  a  kind  of  emulation,  their  friends, 
their  relations,  and  all  that  was  dear  to  them. 
Qninctianus,  Senecio,  and  even  Lucan,  continued 
to  gi?e  in  the  names  of  the  conspirators.  JSvery 
new  discovery  filled  Nero  with  consternation, 
though  he  had  doubled  his  guard  and  taken 
9Y9ty  precaution  to  secure  his  person. 

LVIII.  Parties  of  soldiers  under  arms  were 
stationed  iu  every  quarter,  on  the  walls  of  Rome, 
on  the  sea  coast,  and  along  the  banks  of  the 
Tiber.  The  city  presented  the  appearance  of  a 
garrisoned  town.  The  forum  and  the  open 
squares  were  filled  with  cohorts  of  horse  and 
foot.  The  neighbouring  Tillages  and  the  country 
round  were  invested.  Even  private  houses  were 
secured.  The  German  soldiers,  ordered  out  on 
duty,  mixed  with  the  rest  of  the  army.  Being 
foreigners,  Nero  depended  on  their  fidelity.  The 
conspirators  were  led  forth  in  a  long  procession 
to  the  tribunal  of  the  prince.  They  stood  in 
crowds  at  bis  garden-gate,  waiting  their  turn  to 
be  summoned  before  him.  In  regular  succession 
they  were  admitted  to  an  audience,  and  every 
trifle  was  magnified  into  a  crime.  A  smile,  a 
look,  a  whisper,  a  casual  meeting  at  a  convivial 
party,  or  a  public  show,  was  evidence  of  treason. 
Nor  was  it  sufficient  that  Nero  and  Tigeltinus 
were  keen  and  vehement  in  their  inquiries  i 
Fenius  Rufns  took  an  active  part.  Having 
hitherto  escaped  detection,  he  thought  that  vio- 
lence against  his  accomplices  would  be  the  best 
way  to  screen  himself.  While  he  was  eagerly 
pressing  them  with  questions,  Subrius  Flavins, 
the  praetorian  tribune,  by  signs  and  tokens,  sig- 
nified to  him  his  intention  to  cut  oflf  the  tyrant 
in  the  midst,  of  the  examination.  He  had  his 
hand  on  the  hilt  of  his  sword,  when  Rufus 
checked  the  brave  desigft. 

*LIX.  On  the  first  detection  of  the  plot,  while 
Milichus  was  giving  his  evidence,  and  Scevinus 
still  wavering  and  irresolute,  some  of  the  con- 
spirators exhorted  Piso  to  show  himself  in  the 
camp,  or  to  mount  the  public  rostra,  in  order  to 
gain  the  affections  of  the  army  and  the  people. 
"  Let  your  friends,"  they  said,  «  assemble  in  a 
body  t  let  them  stand  forth  in  your  cause,  and 
they  will  be  joined  by  numbers.  The  fame  of 
an  impending  revolution  would  excite  a  general 
spirit  (  and  fame  in  great  undertakings  has  been 
often  known  to  decide  the  event  Nero  will  be 
taken  by  surprise ;  on  his  part  no  measures  are 
concerted.  In  sudden^  commotions  the  bravest 
are  often  struck  with  terror ;  and  if  courage  may 
be  thus  overpowered,  what  will  be  the  case  of 
a  theatrical  emperor,  a  scenic  performer,  a  vile 
comedian,  assisted  by  Tigellinus  and  his  band  of 
harlots?  In  all  great  enterprises  the  attempt 
appears  impracticable  to  little  minds ;  but  the 
brave  and  valiant  know  that  to  dare  is  to  con- 
quer. In  a  plot,  in  which  numbers  were  em- 
barked, the  silence  of  all  could  not  be  expected. 
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Tim  Blind  will  wmv«r»  and  tiM  body  will  shrink 
•from  pain.  There  is  no  tecrct  so  deeply  Uid 
hut  bribery  will  draw  it  forth,  or  cmelty  can 
extort  it.  The  guards  in  a  short  time  might 
seize  Piso  himself,  and  drag  him  to  an  ignomi- 
nious death.  How  much  more  glorious  to  fall 
bravely  in  the  caose  of  liberty !  to  die  sword  in 
hand,  vindicating  the  rights  of  freebom  men, 
and  rousing  the  army  and  the  people  to  their 
own  juf t  defence !  The  soldiers  may  refuse  to 
join,  and  the  people  may  be  guilty  of  treachery 
to  themselves )  but,  even  in  that  case,  how  noble 
to  close  tlie  scene  with  a  spirit  worttkj  of  your 
ancestors,  blessed  with  the  wishes  of  the  present 
age  and  the  applause  of  all  posterity  !" 

These  exhortations  made  no  impression  on 
Piso.  He  retired  to  his  own  house,  and  there 
liprtafied  his  mind  against  the  worst  that  could 
happen.  A  band  of  soldiers  brake  in  upon  him, 
all  selected  from  the  recruits  lately  raised,  undis- 
ciplined, and  new  to  the  service,  but  preferred 
by  Nero  to  the  veterans,  whom  he  suspected  of 
disaffection.  Piso  ordered  the  veins  of  both  his 
arms  to  be  opened,  and  expired :  his  will  was  a 
disgrace  to  his  memory.  It  was  written  in  a 
strain  of  fulsome  flattery  to  the  prince.  He  wss 
betrayed  into  that  act  of  meanness  by  his  affec- 
tion for  his  wife,  a  woman  destitute  of  merit, 
who  had  great  elegance  of  form,  and  nothing  else 
to  recommend  her.  Her  name  was  A.rria  GaUa. 
She  had  been  married  to  Domitius  Silius,  and 
from  him  seduced  by  Piso.  The  passive  spirit 
ef  the  injured  husband  and  the  wanton  character 
of  the  wife  conspired  to  fix  an  indelible  stain  on 
the  name  of  Piso. 

LX.  Plautius  Lateranus,  consul  elect,  was  the 
next  victim.  He  was  seised,  and  dragged  to  in- 
stant death ;  no  time  allowed  to  take  the  last 
farewell  of  his  children,  nor  even  the  usual  lib- 
erty of  choosing  his  own  mode  of  dying.  He  was 
hurried  to  the  place  of  execution  usually  allot- 
ted to  slaves,  and  there  despatched  by  the  hand 
of  Statius,  a  military  tribune.  He  met  his  fate 
with  a  noble  and  determined  silence,  not  «o  much 
as  condescending  to  tax  the  executioner  with  his 
share  in  the  conspiracy. 

The  next  exploit  of  Nero  was  the  death  of 
Seneca.  Against  that  eminent  man  no  proof  of 
guilt  appeared )  but  the  emperor  thirsted  for  his 
blood,  and  what  poison  had  not  accomplished  he 
was  determined  to  finish  by  the  sword.  Natalis 
was  the  only  person  who  had  mentioned  his 
name.  The  chief  bead  of  his  accusation  was, 
*<  That  he  himself  had  been  sent  on  a  visit  to 
Seneca,  then  confined  by  illness,  with  instruc- 
tions to  mention  to  him,  that  Piso  often  called 
at  his  house,  but  never  could  gain  admittance, 
though  it  was  the  interest  of  both  to  live  on 
terms  of  mutual  friendship."  To  this  Seneca 
made  answer, «  That  private  interviews  couM 
be  of  DO  service  to  either  t  but  still  his  happiness 
w§  grafted  on  the  safety  of  Piso.**    Granios 


Silvanus,a  tribone  of  the pnetorisB  gsaxdi 
despatched  to  Seneca,  with  directioat  to  k 
know  what  was  alleged  against  him,  and 
quire  whether  he  admitted  the  eonren 
stat^  by  Natalis,  with  the  answers  givea  bj 
self.  Seneca,  by  design  or  accident,  wu  that 
day  on  his  return  from  Campania.  He  stopi 
a  villa  of  his  own  i  about  four  milei  from  I 
Towards  the  close  of  day  the  tribooe  »n 
and  beset  the  house  with  a  band  of  so] 
Seneca  was  at  supper  with  his  wife  Poi 
Paulina,  and  two  of  his  friends,  when  Sii 
entered  the  room,  and  reported  the  orders  < 
emperor. 

LXI.  Seneca  did  not  hesitate  to  aekoov 
that  Natalis  had  been  at  his  bouse,  with  i 
plaint  that  Piso*s  visits  ,were  not  received, 
apology,  he  said,  imported  no  more  than  w 
health,  the  love  of  ease,  and  the  necessitj 
tending  to  a  weak  and  crazy  constitutioo.  ** 
he  should  prefer  the  interest  of  a  private  c 
to  his  own  safety,  was  too  absurd  to  be  bell 
He  had  no  motives  to  induce  him  to  pay  i 
compliment  to  any  man ;  adulation  was  n( 
ef  his  character.  Tliis  is  a  truth  well  k 
to  Nero  himself:  he  can  tell  you  that,  o 
rious  occasions,  he  found  in  Seneca  a 
who  spoke  his  mind  with  freedom,  and 
dained  the  arts  of  servile  flattery."  Sil 
returned  to  Rome.  He  found  the  prince  in 
pany  with  Poppsea  and  Tigellinus,  who,  as 
as  cruelty  was  in  agitation,  foimed  the  ci 
council.  In  their  presence  the  messeoi:* 
ported  his  answer.  Nero  asked, "  Does  S 
prepare  to  end  his  days  by  a  volantary  ^ 
-  He  showed,*'  said  the  tribune,  **no  sya 
of  fear,  no  token  of  sorrow,  no  dejected  pai 
his  words  and  looks  bespoke  a  misd  « 
erect,  and  firm."  «  Return,**  said  NeWi 
tell  him,  he  must  resolve  to  die."  Si'^ 
according  to  the  account  of  Fabias  Rus 
chose  to  go  back  by  a  different  road. 
went  through  a  private  way  to  Fenios  I 
to  advise  with  that  officer,  whether  be  s 
execute  the  emperor's  orders.  Rofus  tot 
that  he  must  obey.  Such  was  the  degei 
spirit  of  the  times.  A  general  panic 
possession  of  every  mind.  This  very  Sil 
was  one  of  the  conspirators,  and  yet  wat 
enough  to  be  an  instrument  of  the  croelty 
he  had  combined  to  revenge.  He  bad,  hov 
the  decency  to  avoid  the  shock  of  seeing  S* 
and  of  delivering  in  person  the  fatal  mc 
He  sent  a  centurion  to  perform  that  ofliee  fo 

LXII.  Seneca  heard  the  message  with 
composuro.  He  called  for  his  will,  and 
deprived  of  that  right  of  a  Roman  citizen  t 


1  This  was  Seneca's  villa,  called  ^eMCNtaiiK«« 
he  mentions,  epIsL  ex.  and  alee  clv«  JhJWwwi 
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wttiiioii,  h«  turned  to  his  frieadf,  tnd  *<Toa 
Mc,"lie  laid,  **  that  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  re- 
qailc  jov  tcrvices  with  the  last  marks  of  my 
MtstBL  One  thing,  however,  still  remains.  I 
leave  yoa  the  example  of  my  life,  the  best  and 
■Mt  predoQS  legacy  now  in  my  power.  Cherish 
it  in  year  memory,  and  you  will  gain  at  once 
th§  apphdfte  due  to  virtde,  and  the  fame  of  a 
riaccie  sad  generous  friendship.*'  All  who  were 
pRseat  melted  into  tears.  He  endeavoured  to 
tnoagt  their  sorrows  t  he  offered  his  advice 
vith  oiild  persuasion ;  he  used  the  tone  of  au- 
thority. «  Where,**  he  said,  <•  ore  the  precepts 
of  philosophy,  and  where  the  words  of  wisdom, 
whieh  for  years  have  taught  us  to  meet  the 
fshiities  of  life  with  firmness  and  a  well-pre- 
pued  spirit  f  Was  the  cruelty  of  Nero  un- 
kaovB  to  any  of  us  ?  He  murdered  his  mother ; 
W  destroyed  hie  brother ;  and,  after  those  deeds 
of  horror,  what  remains  to  fill  the  measure  of 
his  gnilt  hut  the  death  of  his  guardian  and  his 

tStOT?** 

LXUL  Having  delivered  himself  in  theS^ 
psthetie  tsims,  he  directed  hxs  attention  to  his. 
*ift.  He  clasped  her  in  his  arms,  and  in  that 
fond  cBsbraoe  yielded  for  a  while  to  the  tender- 
ness cf  his  nature.  Recovering  his  resolution, 
he  catieated  her  to  appease  her  grief,  and  bear 
n  Biod  that  his  life  was  spent  in  a  constant 
Mne  of  honour  and  of  virtue.  That  considera- 
tion would  serve  to  heal  nfBiction,  and  sweeten 
^  her  sorrows.  Paulina  was  still  inconsolable. 
^  «u  determined  to  die  with  her  husband ; 
*he  invoked  the  aid  of  the  executioners,  and  beg- 
^  to  end  her  irretehed  being.  8eneca  saw 
tfat  she  was  animated  by  the  love  of  glory,  and 
t^  generous  principte  he  thought  ought  not  to 
he  rcftiaiDed.  The  idea  of  leaving  a  beloved 
*^)eet  exposed  to  the  insults  of  the  world,  and 
the  aolke  of  her  enemies,  pierced  him  to  the 
4Q*ek.  •*  It  has  been  my  care,*'  he  said,  "  to 
isstnet  you  In  that  best  philosophy,  the  art  of 
■itigstiag  the  ills  of  life ;  but  you  prefer  an 
hoBOttrahle  death.  I  wUl  not  envy  you  the  vast 
leoova  that  must  attend  your  H\h  Since  you 
*iH  have  it  so,  we  will  die  together.  We  will 
leave  behind  us  an  example  of  equal  constancy; 
hot  the  glory  will  be  all  your  own.*' 

These  words  were  no  sooner  uttered,  thanthe 
veins  of  both  their  arms  were  opened.  At  Sen- 
•et^  tfaae  of  life  the  blood  was  slow  and  lan- 
SQid.  The  decay  of  nature,  and  the  impover- 
ishoig  diet*  to  whieh  he  hod  used  himself,  left 
kim  in  a  fceUe  condition.  He  ordered  the 
▼csfeis  of  his  legs  and  joints  to  be  punctured. 
After  that  operation,  he  began  to  labour  with 
eicraciatlng  pains.  Lest  his  suficrings  should 
^orpower  the  constancy  of  his  wife,  or  the  sight 
^  her  aflietioos  prove  too  much  for  his  own 


t  Per  his  diet,  sos  hi  this  book,  s.  40. 


sensibility,  he  persuaded  her  to  retire  into  ano- 
ther room.  His  -  eloquence  still  continued  to 
flow  with  its  usual  purity.  He  called  for  his 
secretaries,  and  dictated,  while  life  was  ebbing 
away,  that  farewell  discourse,  which  has  been 
published,  and  is  in  every  body's  hands.  I  will 
not  injure  bis  last  words  by  giving  the  substance 
in  another  form. 

LXIV.  Nero  had  conceived  no  antipathy  to 
Paulina.  If  she  perished  with  her  husband,  he 
began  to  dread  the  public  execration.  That  he 
might  not  multiply  the  horrors  of  his  present 
cruelty,  he  sent  orders  to  exempt  Paulina  from 
the  stroke  of  death.  The  slaves  and  freedmen, 
by  the  direction  of  the  soldiers,  bound  up  her 
armband  stopped  the  effbsiqn  of  blood.  .  This,  it 
is  said,  was  done  without  her  knowledge,  as  she 
lay  in  a  state  of  languor.  The  fact,  however, 
cannot  be  known  with  certainty.  Vulgar  ma- 
lignity, which  is  ever  ready  to  detract  from  ex« 
alted  virtue,  spread  a  report,  that, as  long  u  she 
had  reason  to  think  that  the  rage  of  Nero  was 
implacable,  she  had  the  ambition  to  share  the 
gloiy  of  h^r  husband's  fate ;  but  a  milder  pro- 
spect beipg  tmexpectedly  presented,  the  charms 
of  life  gained  admission  to  her  heart,  aqd  tri- 
umphed over  her  constancy.  She  lived  a  few 
years  longer,  in  fond  regret,  to  the  end  of  her 
days,  revering  the  memory  of  her  husband.  The 
weakness  of  her  whole  frame,  and  the  sickly 
languor  of  her  countenance,  plainly  showed  that 
she  had  been  reduced  to  the  last  extremity. 

Seneca  lingered  in  pain.  The  approach  of 
dea^  was  slow,  and'  he  wished  for  his  dissolu- 
tion. Fatigued  with  pain,  worn  out  and  ex- 
hausted, he  requested  bis  friend.  Statins  Annseus, 
whose  fidelity  and  medical  skill  he  had  often  ex- 
perienced, to  administer  a  draught  of  that  swift- 
speeding  poison,?  usually  given  at  Athens  to  the 
criminals  adjudged  to  death.  He  swallowed 
the  potion,  but  without  any  immediate  effect. 
His  limbs  were  chilled :  the  vessels  of  his  body 
were  closed,  and  the  ingredients,  though  keen 
and  subtlf ,  could  not  arrest  the  principles  of  life. 
He  desired  to  be  placed  in  a  warm  bath.  Being 
conveyed  according  to  his  desire,  he  sprinkled 
his  slaves  with  the  water,  and  «  Thus,"  he  ssU, 
**  I  xAxx  unATioir  to  Jimrxm  rax  nxuvxmix." 
The  vapour  soon  overpowered  him,  and  he 
breathed  his  lost.  His  body,  without  any  fune- 
ral pomp,  was  committed  to  the  flames.  He  had 
given  directions  for  that  purpose  in  his  lost  wiji, 
made  at  a  time  when  he  was  in  the  lenith  of 
power,  and  even  then  looked  forward  to  the 
close  of  his  days. 

LXV.  A  report  was  at  that  time  current  at 
Rome,  that  Subrius  Flavicn  and  several  centu- 
rions held  a  private  meeting,  with  the  knowledge 


3  Thf  s  poison  was  called  eieuta.  Seneca  says,  it  made 
Socrates  a  great  man:  Cicuta  magnum  SoeraUmfedt, 
Eplstzlil. 
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and  consent  of  Seneci,  and  there  resolved  to  open 
a  new  and  unexpected  scene.  The  blow  for 
liberty  wu  to  be  struck  in  the  name  of  Piso, 
and  as  soon  as  the  world  was  freed  from  the 
t3rrann7  ot  Nero,  Piso  was  to  be  the  next  victim, 
in  order  to  make  wajr  for  Seneca,  who  for  his 
Tirtues,  was  to  be  raised  to  the  highest  elevation, 
with  an  air  of  innocence,  and  of  a  roan  uncon- 
scious of  the  plot.  The  very  words  of  Flavius 
were  reported  among  the  people.  He  is  suppos- 
ed to  have  said,  **  What  good  end  will  it  answer 
to  depose  a  xiitstbxl,  if  we  place  a  TBAegoiAir 
in  his  room  f"  The  jfact  was,  Nero  played  on 
his  guitar,  and  Piso  trod  the  stage  in  die  buskin 
of  tragedy. 

LXVI.  The  part  which  the  military  men  had 
taken  in  the  conspiracy,  did.  not  long  remain  a 
secret  The  double  game  played  by  Fenius 
Rnfns,  at  first  a  confederate  in  the  plot,  and  then 
a  judge  pronouncing  sentence  on  his  accom- 
plices, provoked  the.  indignation  of  all.  In  the 
examination  of  Scevinus  that  officer  pressed  his 
interrogatories  with  over-acted  zeal,  and  by  me- 
naces endeavoured  to  extort  a  confession.  Sce- 
vinus answered  with  a  smile,  **  No  man  knows 
the  particulars  better  than  yourself.  You  now 
may  show  your  gratitude  to  so  good  a  prince.** 
Rufus  was  covered  with  confusion.  To  speak 
was  not  in  his  power,  and  to  remain  silent 
was  dangerous.  He  trembled,  faltered,  and 
hesitated  an  answer.  His  embarrassment  be- 
trayed his  guilt  The  rest  of  the  conspirators, 
with  Ccrvarins  Proculus,  a  Roman  knight,  at 
their  head,  were  eager  to  depose  against  ]iira. 
At  length  a  soldier  of  the  name  of  Cassius, 
remarkable  for  his  robust  stature,  and  for  that 
reason  ordered  to  attend,  laid  hold  of  Riifus 
by  the  «mperor's  order,  and  loaded  him  with 
irons. 

LXYIL  The  same  witnesses  gave  evidence 
against  Subrius  Flavius.  In  answer  to  the 
charge,  he  relied  much  on  his  course  of  life,  and 
the  dissimilitude  of  manners  between  himself 
and  hi|  accusers.  »  Was  it  probable  that  a  sol- 
dier, inured  to  the  profession  of  arms,  would 
associate  with  an  effeminate  set  of  men,  strangers 
to  danger  and  to  manly  enterprise  .*"  Finding 
himself  pressed  by  the  weight  of  evidence,  he 
changed  his  tone,  and  with  heroic  fortitude  avow- 
ed the  part  he  had  acted.  Being  asked  by  Nero, 
what  could  induce  him  to  forget  the  solemn  ob- 
ligation of  his  oath  ?  *<  Because,"  he  said,  "  I 
hated,  I  detested  you.  There  was  a  time  when 
no  soldier  in  your  army  was  more  devoted  to 
your  service,  and  that  was  as  long  as  you  de- 
served the  esteem  of  mankind.  I  began  to 
hate  you  when  you  were  guilty  of  parricide ; 
when  you  murdered  your  mother  and  destroyed 
your  wife ;  when  you  became  a  coachman,  a 
comedian,  and  an  incendiary."  I  have  given 
the  very  words  of  this  intrepid  conspirator,  be-* 
cahse  they  were  not,  like  those  of  Seneca,  pub- 
lished to  the  world  s  and  the  rough  sentiments  of 


a  soldier,  in  his  own  plain,  but  vigorooi  ItngQaj 
merit  the  attention  of  posteriQ^. 

In  the  whole  discovery  of  the  plot  nothi 
made  so  deep  an  impression  on  the  mind  of  Ne 
Though  his  heart  never  knew  remorse  for  1 
worst  of  crimes,  Ms  ear  unaccustomed  to  i 
voice  of  truth,  shrunk  from  the  sound  of  fre«d( 
and  startled  at  reproach.  Flavius  wu  oide 
for  execution.  Veianius  Niger,  one  of  the 
buoes,  led  him  to  the  next  field,  and  there  dm 
ed  a  trench  to  be  opened.  The  prisoner  surre 
the  spot,  and,  finding  it  neither  wide  nor  d 
enough,  turned  with  a  smile  to  the  soldien, 
"  This,"  he  said,  "  shows  no  military  ikj 
Niger  desired  him  to  extend  his  neck  i 
courage  i  «  Strike,'*  said  Flavius,  «  and  pi 
your  courage  equal  to  mine.*'  The  tril 
was  seized  with  a  tremor  in  every  joint 
severed  the  head  at  two  blows,  and  mu 
merit  of  it  with  Nero,  giving  the  name  of  ci 
ty  to  his  want  of  firmness.  He  made  it 
boast,  that,  by  repeating  the  stroke,  he  made 
die  twice. 

LXVIII.  Sulpicius  Atper,  the  centurion,  i 
the  next  example  of  magnanimity.  Being  a 
by  Nero,  why  he  conspired  against  his  life 
answered  shortly,  **  I  knew  no  other  relief 
your  flagitious  deeds."  He  was  instaotl: 
to  death.  The  rest  of  the  centurions  under 
their  fate,  and  all  died  worthy  of  their  chaia^ 
Fenius  Rufus  had  not  equal  constancy.  H 
tr^yed  an  abject  spirit,  and  even  in  his  wii! 
weak  enough  to  bewail  his  unhappy  fate, 
lived  in  hopes  of  seeing  Vestinus,  the  a 
charged  as  a  criminal.  He  knew  the  chai 
of  the  man ;  an  intrepid  daring  spirit,  ambi 
and  suspected  of  disaffection.  The  conspin 
however,  had  no  communication  of  con 
with  that  active  magistrate.  Some  declined 
on  account  of  former  animosities,  and  oi 
because  they  thought  him  rash  and  impel 
Nero's  rancour  grew  out  of  a  close  and  int 
friendship.  In  that  familiar  intercourse 
tinus  saw  into  the  very  heart  of  the  p 
and  despised  him  for  his  vices.  Nero  s 
from  a  man,  who  had  the  spirit  to  spes 
mind  with  freedom,  and,  in  ids  saKsstie 
had  often  made  the  prince  the  subject 
raillery;  and  raillery,  when  seasoned 
truth,  never  fails  to  leave  a  sting  that  fesi 
the  memory.  A  recent  incident  gave  an  e 
Nero*s  resentment  YestioHs  married  S 
Messalina,!  though  he  knew  that  the  print 
one  of  her  lovers. 

LXIX.    No  witness  appeared  against 
nus  s  no  crime  was  laid  to  his  charge,  a 
consequence,  no  proceeding  could  be  bad 
form  of  law.     But  the  will  of  the  tyrant  si 
mained.  He  sent  Gerelaniis,  one  of  the  tri 


1  Statilia  Messallna  had  been  Nero's  third  wH 
the  Genealogical  TablO|  No.  39. 
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It  the  hMd  of  a  eohort,  with  orders  fo  to  take 
his  meaforeg,  that  the  coniiil  might  oot  be  able 
to  lUfid  on  the  defeotive,  and,  for  that  purpose, 
to  iDTnt  hii  house,  which,  like  a  proud  citadel, 
«nrloekcd  the  fonim,  and  contained  a  numerous 
tnia  of  joung  and  hardy  slayes,  in  the  nature 
of  a  garrison.  Vestinus  had  that  very  day  dis- 
ekarged  all  the  functions  of  his  consular  office. 
He  wu  at  table  with  his  friends,  free  from 
apprehension,  or,  it  may  be,  affecting  an  air  of 
gaietj,  when  the  soldiers  entered,  and  informed 
hiffl  that  the  tribune  had  important  business  with 
bia.  He  rote  and  left  the  room.  The  scene 
of  death  waa  instantly  laid.  He  was  shut  up 
ia  a  efaamber  {  a  physician  attended ;  his  veins 
▼efe  opened ;  be  was  conducted  to  a  warm  bath, 
aad  being  put  into  the  water,  expired  without  a 
coaplaiat,  and  without  a  groan.  His  guests, 
is  the  meantime,  remained  in  the  banqueting 
nom,  imprlaoned  by  the  guards.  It  was  late  at 
Bight  before  they,  were  released.  Nero  heard 
tte  aecount  with  pleasure.  He  saw,  in  the 
ipott  of  his  imagination,  a  set  of  men  assembled 
It  a  coBTivial  party,  and  every  moment  expect- 
iag  (heir  final  doom.  He  laughed  at  their  dis- 
ticts,  and  said  facetiously,  <«  They  have  paid  for 
t^  eonfular  aupper." 

LXX.  Luc»n,  the  famous  poet,  was  the  next 
nerifiee  to  the  Tengeance  of  Nero.  His  blood 
^oved  freely  from  him,  aifd  being  soon  well 
>igh  exhausted,  he  perceived  that  the  vital  heat 
^  left  the  extremities  of  his  limbs,  his  hands 
ud  feet  were  ehilled,  but,  the  warmth  retiring 
t»  Us  heart,  he  still  retained  his  senses  and  the 
^igovr  of  his  mind.  The  lines  in  his  poem, 
*Ueh  describe  a  soldier  dying  in  the  same  eon- 
^iswa^  ocenrred  to  his  memory.  He  repeated 
^  passage,  and  expired.  His  own  verses  were 
^  last  words  be  uttered.  Senecio,  Quinc- 
tiasQ,  and  Seerinus,  suffered  in  a  short  time 
>ft«r.    The  dissolute  softness  of  their  lives  did 


9  The  coonDfemators  point  oat  dlflforent  passages  in  the 
fWrnla,  bat  all  depend  on  mere  conjecture.  Lipaiua 
^iaka  the  description  of  Lycidas,  at  ihe  point  of  death, 
«oei  probable. 

Pcnea  dam  poppA  rapidoe  manos  Inserit  uncos, 
Afixk  Lyddam:  menus  ibret  llle  profondo, 
Sod  prohibent  socii,  suspensaqiie  crura  retentant 
Scinditar  mTulsaa ;  nee  ticut  Tttlnere,  sanguis 
tjBimiilcDUu:  mptis  cadit  undique  veais, 
DneBrsasqne  aoimv  dlverss  In  membra  meantJs 
Imertepuw  aqais ;  nnlUus  vita  perempU 
Cat  uaca  ilhiiiese  via;  pars  ultima  truncl 
Tndjdit  ia  letnm  vbcoos  viUilltaas  artui ; 
A«  toraidos  qua  pulmo  jacet,  qua  viscera  fervent, 
HceenuBt  iU  fiua  din,  luctataque  multum 
Hee  COB  poite  virl  viz  omnia  memtira  tulemnt. 

PHAasAiM  lib.  lU.  ver.  635. 

Oh*T  crWcs  contend  fisr  the  ibtlowing  lines : 
Sanpiia  erant  lacryme ;  qoaecumqae  foramina  noyit 
Hnnior,  ab  his  largos  manat  cnaor ;  ora  redundant, 
d  pauds  nares ;  sodor  robot:  omnia  plenis 

,  flaom  veois:  toiam  eat  pro  vulners  corpus. 

Pbabsal.  tx.  ver.  811. 


not  disgrace  them  in  their  end.  They  met  their 
fate  with  resolution.  The  rest  of  the  cbntpin- 
tors  were  led  to  execution.  In  their  deaths  tliere 
was  nothing  that  merits  particular  notice. 

LXXI.  While  the  city  presented  a  scene  of 
blood,  and  funerals  darkened  all  the  streets,  the 
altars  of  the  capitol  smoked  with  victims  elaugh- 
tered  on  the  occasion.  One  had  lost  a  son; 
another  was  deprived  of  his  brother,  his  friend, 
or  his  near  relation;  and  yet,  stifling  every 
sentiment  of  the  heart,  all  concurred  in  offering 
thanks  to  the  gods ;  they  adorned  the  prince's 
house  withs  laurel;  they  fell  at  the  tyrant's 
feet ;  they  clasped  hift  knees,  and  printed  kisses 
on  his  hand.  Nero  received  this  vile  adulation 
as  the  token  of  real  joy.  In  order  to  make  sure 
of  the  people,  he  showed  his  clemency  to  An- 
tbnius  Natalis  and  Cervarius  Proculus,  whose 
merit  consisted  altogether  in  their  treachery  to 
their  friends.  To  Milichns  he  granted  a  rich 
and  ample  recompense,  and  moreover  added  the 
honourable  appellation  of  a  Greek  name,  import- 
ing the  covsxxvATOB.  Granius  Silvanus,  one 
of  the  trib\ines  engaged  in  the  conspiracy,  re- 
ceived a  free  pardon ;  but,  disdaining  to  enjoy 
it,  he  died  by  his  own  hand.  Statins  Proximus 
had  the  vanity  to  follow  his  example.  Pompeius, 
Cornelius  Majtialls,  Flavins  Nepos,  and  Statiui 
Domitius  were  all  degraded  from  their  trlboni- 
tian  rank,  not  as  men  condemned,  but  suspected 
of  disaffection.  Novius  Priscus,  Glitius  Gallus, 
and  Annius  Pollio  were  ordered  into  exile ;  the 
first  on  account  of  his  known  intimacy  with 
Seneca;  and  the  two  last,  to  disgrace  them, 
though  not  convicted  of  any  crime.  Antonia 
Flaccilla,  the  wife  of  Novxus  Priscus,  followed 
her  husband  into  banishment.  Egnatia  Maxi- 
milla,  at  that  time  possessed  of  g^eat  wealth,  had 
the  spirit,  in  like  manner,  to  adhere  to  Glitiut 
Gallus.  Her  fortune  was  soon  after  taken  from 
her  by  the  hand  of  power.  Her  conduct,  both 
in  affluence  and  poverty,  did  honour  to  her 
character. 

Rufius  Crispinus  was  likewise  banished :  the 
conspiracy  furnished  a  pretext,-  but  his  having 
been  married  to  Poppsta  was  the  crime  that 
brought  on  his  ruin.  Virginius*  and  Muso- 
nius  RufusS  owed  their  banishment  to  the 
celebrity  of  their  names ;  the  former  trained  the 
Roman  youth  to  eloquence,  and  the  latter  formed 
their  minds  by  his  lectures  on  wisdom  and  phi- 
losophy. At  one  sweep,  Cluvidienus  Quietus, 
Julius  Agrippa,  Blitius  Catulinus,  Petronius 
Priscus,  and  Julius  Altinus,  like  a  colony  of 
criminals,  were  sent  to  islands  in  the  .£gean 


3  Laurel  is  called  by  Pliny  the  elder,  the  doorkeeper 
of  the  Cvsara;  JanUtis  Ctuantm.   Lilx  zv.  a  90. 

4  Virginius  was  a  rhetorician,  and  the  preceptor  of 
Persius  the  satlriit;  as  may  be  seen  in  the  Life  of 
Persius. 

5  Musonius  Rufiis  waa  a  teacher  of  philosophy.  See 
Annals,  ziv.s.  50. 
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•et.  Ctdieift,  the  wife  of  SeeTioua,  and  C«- 
fooios  Maximos,  were  ordered  out  of  Italy, 
without  being  heard  in  their  defence.  The  sen- 
tence of  condemnation  wai  the  first  notice  of  any 
crime  alleged  against  them.  Adlia,  the  mother 
of  Lucan,  was  neither  pardoned,  nor  condemned. 
She  was  suffered  to  live  in  silent  obscurity. 

LXXII.  Having  performed  these  dreadful 
exploits,  Nero  called  an  assembly  of  the  soldiers, 
and,  after  a  specious  harangue,  ordered  a  largess 
of  a  thousand  sesterces  to  be  paid  to  each  man, 
and  the  com,  which  they  had  been  used  to  pur- 
chase at  the  market-price,  to  be  distributed  as 
the  bounty  of  the  prince.  He  then  ordered  the 
senate  to  be'Oonvened,with  as  much  importance 
as  if  the  events  of  war  and  splendid  victories 
occasioned  the  meeting.  He  granted  triumphal 
ornaments  to  Petronius  Turpilianus,i  of  consu- 
lar rank,  to  Cooceius  Nerva,s  prator  elect,  and 
TTigelUnus,  commander  of  the  pnetorian  guards. 
The  two  last  were  mentioned  by  him  in  strains 
of  the  highest  commendation.  Not  content 
with  erecting  their  statues  in  the  forum,  adorned 
with  triumphal  decorations,  he  placed  them  also 
in  the  imperial  palace.  Nymphidius'  was  hon- 
oured with  the  ensigns  of  consular  dignity.  Of 
this  man,  who  now  occurs  for  the  first  time, 
since  he  is  to  figure  hereafter  on  the  stage  of 
public  business,  it  may  be  proper  in  this  place 
to  say  a  few  words. 

He  was  the  son  of  an  enfranchised  female 
slave,  distinguished  by  her  beauty,  and  the  ease 
with  which  she  granted  her  favours  to  the  slaves 
as  weH  as  the  freedmen  about  the  court  Nym- 
phidius, however,  pretended  to  be  of  higher 
origin^  He  called  himself  the  son  of  Caligula. 
His  large  stature,  and  the  stem  cast  of  his  coun- 
tenance, bore  some  resemblance  to  that  emperor; 
and,  in  fact,  as  Caligula  was  never  delicate  in 
the  choice  of  his  mistresses,  but  was  known  to 
share  the  embraces  of  common  harlots,  it  is  pos- 
sible that  he  might,  on  some  occasion,  indulge 
his  passion  with  the  mother  of  Nymphidius. 

LXXIU.  The  senate  being  assembled,  Nero 
delivered  a  speech  on  the  subject  of  the  late 
transactions,  and,  for  the  information  of  the 
people,  issued  a  proclamation,  with  a  statement 
of  the  evidence  against  the  conspirators,  and  their 
own  confession.  The  clamours  of  the  public 
made  this  expedient  necessary.  While  the  exe- 
cutions were  going  on,  the  public  voice  was  loud 
and  violent  against  Nero,  the  insatiate  tyrant, 
who  was  daily  sacrificing  to  his  craelty,  or  his 
fears,  the  lives  of  innocent  and  illustrious  men. 
That  a  plot  was  actually  formed }  that  it  was 
conducted  with  resolution,  and  in  the  end  was 
totally  defeated,  no  man,  who  made  it  his  busi> 


1  Petronius  TorpilUnus  was  consul,  as  mentioned 
book  xlv.  s.  99. 

2  Cocceltts  Nerra,  aiierwards  emperor. 

8  For  Nymphidius,  see  Appendix  to  Annals,  zvi.  s.  13 ; 
and  Me  History,  book  L  s.  5. 


ness  to  investigate  the  tnitb,  entertained  a 
at  the  time ;  and  since  the  death  of  Nei 
acknowledgment  of  all,  who  returned  fron 
ishment,  established  the  fact  beyond  a  c 
versy.  Nero  was  received  by  the  senat 
the  basest  flattery.  In  that  assembly,  th( 
who  had  the  greatest  reason  to  be  overwt 
with  grief,  were  the  most  forward  to  of 
cense  to  the  emperor.  Junius  GalUo,«  tb 
ther  of  Seneca,  was,  by  ihe  loss  of  that  ex* 
man,  so  strack  with  terror,  that  to  save  h 
life  he  descended  to  humble  supplications 
lienus  Clemens  rose  to  oppose  him,  as  a  pa 
-and  an  enemy  to  the  state.  He  contint 
invective  tiU  the  fathers  checked  his  vi 
It  was  not  now,  they  said,  a  time  to 
personal  animosity,  under  an  appearance 
for  the  public  good ;  nor  would  it  become  ai 
to  open  again  the  wounds  which  the  dc 
of  the  prince  had  closed  for  ever. 

LXXIV.  OblaUons  and  pubUc  thanksi 
were  decreed  to  all  the  gods,  and  particul 
the  Sun,  in  whose  temple,  situated  in  the 
themurder  was  to  have  been  perpetrated, 
god  had  not  dispelled  the  clouds  that  buE 
the  machinations  of  evil  minded  mc 
brought  their  dark  proceedings  into  op< 
light.  It  was  further  ordered,  that  the 
of  the  circus,  in  honour  of  Geres,  sbo 
celebrated  with  an  additional  number  of  c 
races  i  that  the  month  of  Aprils  should  b« 
after  the  name  of  Nero ;  and  that,  on  tl 
where  Scevinus  fumished  himself  with  a 
a  temple  should  be  erected  to  the  eoni 
SAVSTT.  The  dagger  itself  was  dedicated 
capitol,with  an  inscription  to  the  avengii 
called  JiTTiTsn  VimBX.  TheinscriptioB 
time,  had  no  equivocal  meaning ;  but  sooi 
when  Julius  Viitdxx  •  excited  a  revolt  ii 
it  was  considered  as  an  omen  of  imp 
vengeance. 

In  the  journals  of  the  senate  I  find  ai 
by  which  it  appears,  that  Cerealis  Anicii 
sul  elect,  moved  in  his  place,  that  atemph 
be  raised,  at  the  public  expense,  to  the  i 
NxRo,  who,  in  his  opinion,  had  risen  ab 
condition  of  human  nature,  and  was,  tb 
entitled  to  religious  Worship.  This  noti 
afterwards  understood  to  portend  nothj 
than  the  death  of  Nero ;  since  it  was  a 
rale,  that  divine  honours  ahonld  never 
to  the  emperor,  till  he  ceased  to  be  morl 


4  Seneea,  the  philosopher,  had  two  brotiiers ; 
Addcus  Mela,  tbe  father  of  Lucan,  and  Annv 
tus,  who  was  afterwards  adopted  by  Oallio,  i 
that  name.  For  the  death  of  Mela,  aee  Annals, 

5  The  month  of  April  was  called  Neronius,  2kj 
dtus,  and  June  GermaDicos.   Annals,  xrf.  a.  IS 

6  For  an  accoanl  of  Vlndex,  see  the  Apr 
Annals,  xvi.  p.  341. 

7  Augustus  was  deified  by  the  poets,  and  in 
▼inces;  but  no  altars  were  erected  to  him  i 
durinshisllA. 
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Ntro  it  ammed  with  hopet  qf  finding  great  ttora  nf  hidden  treanwe  in  AfHcor^Ont  CeteUivi 
Batetu,  deluded  by  hie  dreame,  ccmmunicated  the  eecret,  and  thence  the  wild  prodigality  if  th 
prince. — IV.  The  quinquennial  gamet-^Nero  contendefor  the  victory  in  tong  and  doqwnee-^B 
mountt  the  public  stage-^Veepasian  fafterwarde  emperor)  in  danger  from  Nero*»  tpiet  itationa 
in  the  playhouMe, — VI.  The  death  qf  Popptuk ;  her  funeral:  Nero  delivers  her  panegyric^Mt  C 
Caetiut  and  L.  Silanut  tent  into  exile — Lepida  l^  to  the  judgment  qf  the  prince. — X.  I.  Vetvi 
Sextia,  and  Pollutia  put  to  death. — XII.  The  montht  qf  May  and  June  called  by  the  noma  i 
Claudiut  and  Germanicut. — ^XIII.  An  uncommon  tempest  in  Caimpania^  and  epidemic  diiorden 
at  Rome.-^XIV.  Anteiut  and  Ottoriut  compelled  to  put  an  end  to  their  Itoet.— XVII.  Aniuru 
Mda  f the  father  qf  Lucan  the  poet  J  and  Cerealit  Aniciut,  Rt^iuty  Critpinut,  and  Tetronivt,  w 
dered  to  die.— XVlll.  Character  qf  Petroniut.—XlX.  Hit  behaviour  in  hit  latt  momm/f .—XX 
8ilia  banithed  on  tutpicion  qf  being  the  perton  that  ditcovered  Nero*i  tecret  vicet. — ^XXI.  iVVr 
bent  on  the  dettruction  qf  Pmtut  Thratea^  and  Bareat  Soranut. — XXII.  Cittttfuifita  aecvte 
Thratea. — XXUI.  Ottoriut  Sabinut  undertaket  the  charge  agaiwtt  Bareat  Soranut—Nero  jut 
the  dettruction  both  qf  Thratea  and  Soranui  at  the  time  when  TiridaUt  arrivet  at  Rome  to  he  in 
vetted  with  the  crown  qf  Armenia — Thratea  debatet  with  hit  friendt  U)hether  it  were  belt  fe 
him  to  attend  the  tenate— Different  opiniont  on  the  tubject. ^-XXWll.  The  tanate^koute  twrowds 
wUh  guardt.'—XXVllI.  Bitter  tpeech  if  EpHut  MarceUut  againtt  Thratea.— XXX.  Servilu 
the  daughter  qf  Soranut,  involved  in  the  tame  danger  with  her  father — Her  noble  drfenet—Bot 
condemned,  at  alto  Thratea— The  choice  ef  their  death  l^  to  themtelvet—Helvidiut  Pritctt  bvt 
ithtd  out  qf  Raly — Montanta  charged  with  writing  a  tatirical  poem  againtt  Nero  f  he  it  per 
doned,  but  never  to  exercite  any  public  office — The  three  aecutert,  Epriut  Mai^celluty  CotnUientu 
and  Ottoriut  Sabinut,  an^y  rewarded.— XXXIV.  A  quattor  tent  to  tee  Thratea  finitk  hiidaf 
— TAe  remarkable  bAaviour  uf  Thratea,  and  hit  noble  advice  to  the  quattor.-^lTht  xest  of  thi 
book  U  lost] 

These  tztnsactions  passed,  partly  in  the  foimer  consulship,  and  in  the  following  year. 

ToanofEoBae.  Of  Christ  Conmila. 

818  66  Silius  Nerya,  Atticns  Vestrinns. 

819  •         66  CaiuB  Suetonius  Paulinus,  Caius  Ludus  Teletinus. 
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I  Nimo,  In  consequence  of  his  own  credulitjr, 
bccuw  in  a  short  time  afterward  the  sport  of 
fortuae,  and  a  subject  of  public  derision.  He 
belitTed  the  Tisionary  schemes  of  Cesellius  Bas- 
iQs,  s  native  of  Carthage,  of  a  crazed  imagina- 
tioB,  who  relied  on  whateyer  occurred  to  him  in 
hii  distempered  dreams.  This  man  arriyed  at 
Rome,  and,  bjr  the  influence  of  money  well  ap- 
plied, gained  admission  to  the  presence  of  the 
naperor.  The  secret,  which  he  had  to  com- 
mooicate,  was,  that  on  his  own  estate  he  had 
foaad  a  cayem  of  astonishing  depth,  in  which 
vere  contained  immense  stores  of  gold  not 
vroagbt  into  the  form  of  coin,  but  in  rude  and 
•bapeless  Ingots,  such  as  were  in  use  in  the  early 
HU  of  the  world.  In  one  part  of  the  caye  were 
to  be  seen  vast  massy  heaps,  and  in  other  places 
colamni  of  gold  towering  to  a  prodigious  height ; 
tbe  whole  an  immense  treasure,  reserved  in  ob- 
Murity  to  add  to  the  splendour  of  Nero's  reign. 
To  gire  probability  to  his  story,  he  pretended, 
^t  Pido,  the  Phoenician,!  when  she  fled  from 
Tjrt,  and  founded  the  city  of  Carthage,  de- 
pMited  her  whole  stock  in  the  bowels  of  the 
nth,  that  so  much  wealth  might  neither  prove 
^  bsneof  anew  colony,  nor  excite  the  avarice 
of  the  Nofflidian  princes,'  of  themselves  already 
^tile  to  her  infant  stete. 

U-  Nero  neither  weighed  the  character  of  the 
*^f  Bor  the  circumstances  of  so  wild  a  report. 
He  had  not  even  the  precaution  to  send  commis* 
■ioRcxs  to  inform  themselves  on  the  spot  He 
^lp«d  to  spread  the  report  (  he  began  to  count 
^  riches,  and  despatched  his  agents  to  transport 
^e  treasure  to  Rome.  The  light  galleys  were 
*<loipped  with  expedition,  and  a  chosen  band  of 
aarioers  sent  on  board.     Rome,  in  the  mean- 


1  The  accooai  of  Dido's  flight  from  Tyre,  with  the 
t'^tanres  of  her  husband  Sichvus,  to  avoid  the  fury  of 
^pnalloii,  who  had  buely  mnrdered  his  brother  for  the 
nke  ofhii  richea,  la  finelj  gWen  by  Virgil,  £neid  i. 
'w.JC. 

t  The  kings  of  Nomidia,  and  the  African  princes  in 
the  nelghboorhood  of  Carthage,  were  enemies  to  the 
wBt  suie  founded  br  Dide. 

Hiae  Oetuto  iiri>ea,  genos  insuperabile  hello, 
BHIoaite  ioftMd  clngant. 

ToMiL)  lib.  Iv.  vena  40. 


time,  was  distracted  with  hope  and  fear,  with 
doubt  and  expectation.  No  other  subject  waa 
talked  of.  The  common  people,  with  their 
usual  facility,  believed  every  thing  j  while  men 
of  reflection  a^ued  in  a  different  manner.  It 
happened  that  the  quinquennial  games  8  were  to 
close  the  second  lustre  of  five  years.  During 
that  festival,  the  expected  treasure  was  the 
subject  on  which  tke  orators  expatiated,  and 
the  poets  exhausted  their  invention.  In  their 
flights  of  fancy,  the  earth  was  no  longer  con- 
tent with  pouring  forth  fruit  and  grain,  and 
producing  metals  intermixed  with  veins  of  pre- 
cious ore;  the  present  fecundity  showed  that 
the  gods  were  working  miricles  to  bless  the 
reign  of  Nero.  These  were  the  bright  conceits, 
which  flattery  displayed  with  rapture,  and  elo- 
quence adorned  with  her  richest  colouring. 
While  .the  passions  of  Nero  stood  ready  to  re- 
ceive every  new  device,  fiction  passed  for  truth, 
and  nothing  was  too  hyperbolical  for  the  credu- 
lity of  the  prince. 

III.  With  such  immoderate  riches  in  view, 
no  wonder  that  Nero  launched  out  into  greater 
profusion  than  ever.  Deluded  by  his  hopes, 
and  sure  of  a  supply  for  years  to  come,  he  ex- 
hausted his  treasury ,4  and  began  to  anticipate 
his  imaginary  funds.  He  made  assignments  on 
the  property,  and  granted  with  generosity  what 
was  not  in  his  possession.  The  expectation  of 
enormous  wealth  made  him  the  bubble  of  a 
madman,  and  impoverished  the  public.  In  the 
meantime  Bassus,  the  grand  projector,  arrived 
at  Carthage.  In  the  presence  of  a  number  of 
soldiers,  and  a  large  l>ody  of  peasants  employed 
as  labourers,  he  dug  up  his  grounds,  and  made 
his  experiment  in  the  adjacent  fields,  disap- 
pointed in  one  place,  sure  of  success  in  another, 
still  confident,  and  still  miscarrying;  till  at 
length,  finding  no  subterraneous  cave,  and  weary 
of  the  fruitless  search,  he  abandoned  his  chi- 
merical hopes,  coming  gradually  to  his  senses. 


3  The  quinquennial  festival  was  established  bj  Nero, 
A.U.C.813.   Annals,  xiv.  s.  20. 

4  Suetonius  relates  the  whole  of  this  impostor's  de- 
ception, and  the  chimerical  projects  of  Nero  in  conse- 
quence of  it.  In  Neron.  s.  81. 
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yet  wondering,  that,  of  all  bis  dreams,  the  last 
should  be  the  oiUy  one  that  deceived  himt^  Cov- 
ered with  shame,  and  dreading  the  reitentment 
of  the  emperor,  he  delivered  himself  from  all 
his  troubles  by  a  voluntary  death.  According 
to  some  writers,  he  was  instantly  seized,  and 
loaded  with  irons,  till  Nero  ordered  him  to  be 
released,  but  seized  his  effects,  determined*  to 
ei^joy  the  fortunes  of  a  wild  adventurer,  since 
he  could  not  obtain  the  wealth  of  Dido. 

IV.  The  time  of  contending  Cor  the  prizes  in 
the  quinquennial  games,  being  near  at  hand,  the 
senate,  with  intent  to  ward  off  from  the  emper-' 
or  t  the  disgrace  of  being  a  candidate,  offered  to 
adjudge,  in  his  favour,  the  victory  in  song,  and 
the  crown  of  eloquence.  The  fathers  hoped, 
that  honours  freely  granted  would  satisfy  the 
prince,  and  prevent  a  ridiculous  display  of  the- 
atrical talents.  Nero  returned  for  answer,  that 
he  stood  in  no  need  of  favour  or  protection.  He 
depended  on  himself  alone,  and  would  fairly 
enter  the  lists  with  his  competitors.  The  equity 
of  the  judges  was  to  decide,  and  by  that  test  'he 
was  willing  to  stand  or  fall.  With  that  spidt 
he  entered  the  scene,  and  recited  a  poem  of  his 
own  composition.  The  people,  with  earnest 
entreaty,  prayed  that  he  would  let  them  taste 
the  supreme  delight  of  hearing  and  enjoying  all 
his  divine  accomplishments.  Such  was  the  lan- 
guage of  the  populace.  In  compliance  with 
their  wishes,  he  mounted  the  public  stage,  con- 
forming in  all  things  to  the  rules  of  the  orches- 
tra, where  no  performer  was  to  sit  down,  nor  to 
wipe  the  sweat  from  his  face  with  any  thing  but 
his  own  garment,  and  never  to  spit  or  clear  his 
nostrils  in  sight  of  the  audience.  Having  exhib- 
ited his  skill,  be  went  down  on  his  knee,  and 
stretching  forth  his  hands  with  pretended  agita- 
tions of  hope  and  fear,  waited  in  that  humble 


1  Nero  did  not  scruple  to  appear  upon  the  stage 
amongst  other  performers,  even  in  the  spectacles  pre- 
sented by  the  magistrates.  He  sung  tragediea  masked, 
the  vizors  of  the  gods  and  goddesses  being  formed  Into  a 
resemUance  of  his  own  face.  Among  the  rest,  he  acted, 
Canaet  in  Labour,  Oreatea  the  Murderer  tf  hit  Mo- 
ther,  (Edipua  blinded,  and  Herculea  mad.  In  the  last 
U»ged7  a  ioldier,  at  his  post  in  the  theatre,  seeing  the 
emperor  bound  with  chains  as  the  play  required,  ran  to 
his  assistance.  SueL  in  Neron.  s.  21.  See  also  the  same, 
■.  22, 23,  and  24.  This  ridiculous  display  of  talents,  be- 
peath  the  dignity  of  a  prince,  is  weU  described  by  Ra>- 
cine  m  his  play  of  Britannicus : 

Pour  toute  ambition,  pour  vertu  singuliere, 
n  excelte  a  conduire  un  char  dans  la  carrlere ; 
A  disputer  des  prix  indlgnes  de  ses  mains, 
A  se  donner  lul-meme  en  spectacle  aux  Romains; 
A  Tenir  prodlguer  sa  voix  sur  un  theatre, 
A  reciter  des  chants  qu'il  veut  qu^on  idolatre. 

Act  iv.  scene  4. 
Racine's  play  was  performed  before  Lewis  XTV.,  who 
had  before  that  time  mixed  in  the  dance  on  the  public 
stage.  The  picture  of  Nero's  folly  made  the  monarch 
■ee  himself,  and  from  that  time  he  resolved  never  to  de- 
grade Uia  royal  character. 


posture  for  the  decision  of  the  judges.  The 
populace,  accustomed  to  applaud  the  notes  and 
gesticulations  of  the  common  players,  paid  their 
tribute  of  admiration  to  the  prince,  with  mea- 
sured cadence,  in  one  regular  chonis  of  appluse. 
You  would  have  thought  their  joy  sincere,  ud] 
perhaps,  it  was  so  in  fact :  the  rabble  wished  to 
be  diverted  at  any  rate,  and  for  the  disgrace  that 
befell  the  state  vulgar  minds  felt  no  coocero. 

V.  Thinking  men  were  affected  in  a  ver} 
different  manner.  All  who  came  from  the  ma< 
nicipal  towns,  or  the  more  remote  parts  df  Italy 
where  some  tincture  o{  ancient  manners  etil 
remained ;  and  a  considerable  number,  besides 
who  arrived  from  the  provinces  on  public  bust 
ness,  or  their  own  private  affairs,  as  yet  strangei 
to  vice,  and  undebauched  by  luxury,  beheld  tb 
scene  with  heaviness  of  heart  A  spectacle,  ii 
which  the  prince  exposed  his  frivolous  talenti 
gave  them  the  highest  disgust.  They  thoagt 
the  applause  dishonest,  but  they  were  obliged  1 
concur  with  the  rest  They  acted  their  paj 
with  warm,  btit  awkward  zeal.  Their  unpnw 
tised  hands  were  easily  tired;  they  were  n( 
able  to  keep  time  in  the  grand  concert,  and,  ei 
erting  themselves  without  skill,  they  disturtx 
the  general  harmony.  For  every  blunder  tin 
were  chastised  by  the  soldiers,  who  were  sli 
tioned  at  their  posts,  with  orders  to  take  car 
that  the  applause  should  be  kept  up  with  spiri 
without  an  interval  of  rest,  or  silence.  It  is 
certain  fact,  that  several  Roman  knights,  ei 
deavouring  to  make  their  way  through  tl 
crowd,  were  crushed  to  death  in  the  narro 
passes  ;S  and  that  others,  wha  kept  their  seats  i 
the  theatre  day  and  night,  fell  dangerously  il 
The  dread  of  being  absent  froni  such  a  perforn 
ance  was  more  alarming  than  the  worst  sicknei 
that  could  happen.  Besides  the  soldiers  statioi 
ed  in  the  theatre  to  superintend  the  audience, 
is  well  known  that  a  number  of  spies  lay  in  ai 
bush,  to  take  down  the  names  of  the  spectato 
to  watch  their  countenances,  and  note  eve 
symptom  of  disgust  or  pleasure.  Offenders 
mean  condition  were  punished  on  the  sp 
Men  of  distinction  were  overlooked  with  an  i 
of  calm  neglect,  but  resentment  was  only  src 
thered  for  a  time,  to  break  out  afterwards  wi 
deadly  hate.  We  are  told,  that  Vespasian,  i 
the  crime  of  being  ready  to  fall  asleep,  v 
obliged  to  endure  the  insulting  language  of  t 
Phoebus,  an  imperial  freefixnan,  and  was  sat 
from  harsher  treatment  by  the  intercession 
men  of  rank  and  influence.  The  offence,  ho 
ever,  was  not  entirely  forgotten ;  it  remained 
store  for  future  vengeance ;  but  Vespasian  n 
reserved,  by  his  superior  destiny,  for  the  high 
elevation. 

VI.  The  public  games  were  followed  by  i 


2  See  Suetonhis  in  Neron,  ■.  83. 
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dctth  of  Fopp«L>  She  died  of  a  kick  on  her 
««ab,  which  Nero  gtre  her  in  a  endden  pat- 
•ioa,  though  the  was  then  advanced  in  her 
pnfQtnej.  Some  writers  will  have  it  that  she 
«u  carried  off  by  a  dose  of  pouon ;  but  they 
uiert  it  with  more  spleen  than  troth.  Nero  was 
deiireos  of  baring  issae,  and  be  lored  his  wife 
with  lioeere  affection.  Her  body  was  not,  ac- 
eordiDf  to  the  Roman  cuitom,4  committed  to  the 
fooenl  pile,  bat  after  the  manner  of  the  eaitem 
kiogi,  embalmed  with  precious  spices,^  and  de- 
potited  to  flie  monument  of  the  Julian  family. 
Tke  ceremony  was  performed  with  great  pomp, 
ud  Nero  pronounced  the  funeral  oration.  He 
vu  IsTitb  in  praise  of  her  beauty;  and  the 
pfCTtliar  happiness  of  being  the  mother  of  an 
infaot*  enrolled  among  the  gods,  was  a  topic  on 
which  he  dwelt  with  pleasure.  By  enlarging  on 
tbt  and  other  accidental  circumstances,  he  made 
a  paacgyric,  in  which  not  one  virtue  could  find 
a  place. 

VII.  The  death  of  Poppea  occasioned  a 
S<MTa]  fioe  of  mourning,  but  no  real  grief. 
M«a  remembered  her  loose  incontinence,  and, 
having  felt  her  cruelty,  rejoiced  in  secret  at  an 
tvent  that  freed  the  world  from  a  woman  of  a 
deteited  character.  Nero  laboured  under  a  load 
«f  reproach,  and  the  public  resentment  rose  still 


3  Snciofihu  says,  ha  mairied  Poppsa  twelve  days 
•ker  hit  divorce  from  Octavle,  and,  notwithounding  the 
v^hoMnee  of  hie  love,  killed  her  with  a  kick  when  she 
*w  big  whh  child,  only  becauee  ohe  took  the  liberty  to 
tUde  him  lor  returning  late  from  the  chariot  race.  He 
M  by  her  a  daughier.  called  Claudia  AugustA,  who  died 
b  her  lafhacy.    Suet,  to  Neron.  a  35. 

4  The  im  Bomano  did  not  bum  their  dead,  but  ia> 
trmd  them,  aocordlng  to  the  custonf  of  other  naliune. 
^Mf  the  elder  says,  that  the  practice  of  committing  the 
<^td  to  Um  funeral  pile,  was  not  introduced  till  it  was 
^Bova  that  the  bodies  of  soldiers,  who  died  In  f  jrcign 
wan,  were  duf  up  by  the  enemy,  and  exposed  to  public 
^«-  And  yet  Plutarch,  In  his  life  of  Numa,  observes 
|hai  Xuna  was  buried,  pursuant  to  his  own  eapreee 
iajuoaion,  directing  that  his  body  should  not  be  com- 
mjued  to  the  flames ;  which  ahows  that  burning  was 
kBnwa  et  Borne  In  that  early  period.  The  custom  of 
t>niiag  the  dead  was  held  In  abhorrence  by  aeyeral 
•ttinu,  and,  according  to  Hemdotus,  by  the  Persians  as 
vtll  u  the  Egyptians.  Notwithstanding  what  Plutarch 
hutoid,  Pliny  aasures  ns,  that  befkire  Sylla  the  dicutor, 
the  hodiei  of  the  deceatfed  were  always  interred  by  the 
LiQttaa,  and  that  the  reason  fur  tanming  that  extraor- 
^aary  oaui,  wsS  because,  having  dug  up  the  body  of 
llaftaa,  be  was  afraid  of  being  treated  in  the  same  way 
hunati^  tad  therefore  ordered  his  remaina  to  be  con- 
Muaed  to  ashes.  Pliny,  lib.  vii.  s.  &4.  The  custom  of 
beniiog  et  Rome  ceaaed  under  the  Antonines. 

5  BeiAde  Che  spices  with  which  the  body  of  PoppTa 
*is  embalmed,  a  prodigious  quantity  was  burnt  on  the 
<)ccaoioa,  lasoneeh  that  Pliny  aaya,  all  Arabia  did  not 
P^^ace  In  an  entire  year,  as  much  as  was  conaimied 
«t  the  fimeral  of  Poppoea.  Periti  rentm  a$9§vtrant 
^aiLuf  wemferrt  tantum  Tmnau  bt  mraaHA  annuo 
/«t«,  ^mmUmm  Nero  priiteept  tiovi  setmo  Popptut  mm  die 
coM^aiwverir.   Plioy,  lib.  xii.  a.  la 

<  For  tha  apoilwoeis  cf  Nero's  daughter  by  Poppaa, 
MtAaaals,jcT.a.A 


higher,  when  it  was  known  that,  by  his  orders, 
Cassius  did  not  attend  the  funeral.  That  illus- 
triotis  Roman  understood  the  imperial  mandate 
as  the  signal  of  his  approaching  ruin.  In  fact, 
his  doom  was  fixed  in  a  short  time  after,  and 
Silanus  wss  devoted  with  him.  The  crime  of 
Cassius  7  was  the  splendid  fortune  which  he  in- 
herited from  his  ancestors,  and  the  austerity  of 
his  manners.  Silanus  offended  by  the  pfobility 
of  his  birth,  and  his  modest  merit.  Nero  sent 
a  letter  to  the  senate,  stating  in  strong  terms  the 
necessity  of  removing  them  both  from  all  civil 
offices.  To  Cassius  he  objected,  that  among 
the  images  of  his  ancestors,  he  preserved,  with 
veneration,  the  picture  of  the  famous  Caius  Ca^ 
sius,  with  this  inscription :  tbs  Lsansm  oy  thi 
pABTT.  That  circumstance  plainly  showed  the 
sullen  spirit  of  a  man  brooding  mischief;  a  fierce 
republican,  who  meditated  another  civil  war, 
and  a  revolt  from  the  house  of  Cmsar.  But  to 
revive  the  name  of  a  daring  factious  chief  was 
not  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  a  turbulent  in- 
cendiary ;  he  was  chaii^d  wi^h  seducing  Lucius 
Silanus,  a  youth  descended  from  an  illustrious 
line,  bold,  ambitious,  enterprising,  and,  in  the 
hands  of  ill-designing  men,  a  fit  tool  to  spread 
the  flame  of  rebellion. 

VI n.  Silantn  >  was  no  less  an  object  of  Nero's 
hatred.  It  was  urged  against  him,  as  had  been 
formerly  done  in  the  case  of  his  uncle  Torquatus, 
that  he  affected  the  style  of  imperial  dignity,  and 
had  in  his  household  train  his  mock-treasurers, 
his  auditors  of  aceounta,  and  his  secretaries  of 
state.  Nothing  could  be  more  destitute  of  all 
foundation.  Silanus  saw  the  tyranny  of  those 
disastrous  times,  and  from  the  fate  of  his  uncle 
received  a  lesson  of  prudence.  Lepida,*  the  wife 
of  Cassius,  and  aunt  of  Silanus,  was  also  doomed 
to  fall  a  sacrifice  to  the  unrelenting  fury'  of  the 
prince.  Informers  were  suborned  to  accuse  her 
of  incest  with  her  nephew ;  and,  to  swell  the 
charge,  they  imputed  to  her  impious  sacrifices, 
ma^ic  rites,  and  horrible  incantations.  Vulca* 
tlus  Tullinua,and  Marcellus  Cornellus,i«  of  sena^ 
torian  rank,  with  Calpumius  Fabatus,  a  Roman 
knight,  were  involved  in  the  prosecution.  They 
appealed  to  the  tribunal  of  the  emperor,  and, 
by  removing  the  cause,  prevented  a  final  sen- 
tence. Nero  waa,  at  that  time,  brooding  over 
crimes  of  the  deepest  dye,  and  having  nobler 
game  in  view,  he  disdained  to  stoop  to  an  infe- 


7  The  name  of  this  person  was  Caestus  Lnnglnus,  a 
lawyer  far  advanced  in  years,  and  blind.  His  crime, 
according  to  Suetonius,  was,  that  among  the  busts  of  his 
ancestors,  be  kept  that  of  the  femous  Cassius,  who 
stabbed  Julius  Cvsar.   Suet.  In  Neron.  s.  3T. 

8  Luchis  Silaous  was  son  to. Marcus  Juntas  Silanus, 
who  was  great-grandson  to  Augustus.  See  the  Genea- 
logical Table,  No.  69.  For  his  uncle  SIhuius  Torqoatns, 
see  Annals,  xv.  s.  35. 

9  For  Lepida,  see  the  Genealogical  Table,  No.  61 

10  Marcellus  Cornelius  was  afterwards  pot  to  death 
t)yQalba.   Hist  lib.  I.  s.  37. 
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rior  quarry.  The  thrte  lai t  were  sayed  by  their 
want  of  importance. 

IX.  Cassius  and  Silanus  were  banished  -by  a 
decree  of  the  lenate.  .  The  case  of  Lepida  was 
referred  to  the  prince.  Cassius,  in  a  short  time 
after,  was  transported  to  the  island  of  Sardinia, 
where  Nero  was  content  to  lesTe  him  to  old  age 
and  the  decay  of  nature.  Silanus  was  conveyed 
to  Ostia,  there,  as  was  pretended,  to  embank  for 
the  isle  of  Naxos.  He  never  reached  that  place. 
Barium,!  a  municipal  city,  of  Apulia,  was  the 
last  stage  of  his  journey.  He  there  supported 
life  with  a  temper  that  gave  dignity  to  undeserved 
misibrtuue,  till  a  centurion,  employed  to  commit 
the  murder,  rushed  upon  him  abruptly.  That 
officer  advised  him  to  open  his  veins.  "  Death,** 
said  Silanus,  *<  has  been  familiar  to  my  thoughts, 
but  the  honour  of  prescribing  to  me  I  shall  not 
allow  to  a  ruffian  and  a  murderer.**  The  cen- 
turion, seeing  that  he  had  to  do  with  a  man, 
unarmed  indeed,  but  robust  and  vigorous,  not  a 
symptom  of  fear  in  his  countenance,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  an  eye  that  sparkled  with  indignation, 
gave  orders  to  his  soldiers  to  seize  their  prisoner. 
Silanus  stood  on  the  defensive :  what  man  could 
do  without  a  weapon  he  bravely  dared,  strug- 
gling, and  dealing  his  blows  about  him,  till  he 
fell  by  the  sword. of  the  centurion,  like  a  gallant 
officer,  receiving  honourable  wounds,  and  facing 
his  enemy  to  the  last. 

X.  Lucius  Vetus,  and  Sextia  his  mother-in- 
law,  with  Pollutia  his  daughter,  died  with  equal 
fortitude.  Nero  thought  them  a  living  reproach 
to  himself  for  the  murder  of  Rubellius  Plautus,9 
the  son-in-law  of  Lucius  Vetus.  The  root  of 
bitterness  rankled  in  Nero's  heart,  till  Fortu- 
n^tus,  one  of  the  manumitted  slaves  of  Vetus, 
gave  him  an  opportunity  to  wreak  his  vengeance 
on  the  whole  family.  The  freedman  had  been 
employed  by  Vetus  In  the  management  of  his 
aAirs,  and  having  defrauded  his  master,  he 
thought  it  time  to  add  treachery  to  peculation, 
and  give  evidence  against  his  patron.  In  this 
black  design  he  associated  with  himself  one 
Claudius  Demianus,  a  fellow  of  an  abandoned 
character,  who  bad  been  charged  in  Asia,  while 
Vetus  was  proconsul  of  the  province,  with 
various  crimes,  and  sent  to  Rome  in  fetters. 
To  forward  the  prosecution,  Nero  set  him  at 
liberty. 

Vetus  heard,  with  •  indignation,  that  the  evi- 
dence of  a  freedman  was  received  against  the 
life  of  his  patron,  and  retired  to  his  country-seat 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Formiie.  A  band  of 
soldiers  followed  him,  and  beset  his  house.  His 
daughter  was  then  with  him.  A  sense  of  former 
injuries  yfu  still  fresh  in  her  mind.  She  had 
seen  her  husband,  Rubellius  Plautus,  massacred 


1  Barium,  a  cltj  in  Apulim,  now  Ban*, 
t  For  the  death  of  Rubellius  Phuiuis,  see  Annals,  xiv. 
s.  68  and  69. 


by  a  band  of  ruffians.  Upon  that  oocasioD  i 
opposed  her  person  to  the  assassin's  stroke :  i 
clung  to  her  husband's  bleeding  neck,  snd  ^ 
served  the  garment  stained,  with  his  bio 
From  that  time  nothing  could  assuage  her  s 
rows :  she  r^niained  a  widow,  a  prey  to  gri 
inconsolable,  loathing  all  food,  except  what  i 
necessary  for  the  support  of  nature.  In 
present,  distress,  by  her  father*s  advice,  she 
off  for  Naples,  where  Nero  then  resided.  ] 
being  admitted  to  his  presence,  she  watc] 
the  palace-gates,  and,  as  soon  as  he  came  foi 
she  cried  aloud,  ^'-Hear  my  father,  bear 
innocent  man;  he  was  your  colleague ^ to 
consulship.;  extend  your  mercy,  nor  let  1 
fall  a  sacrifice  to  the  pernicious  arts  of  a 
abandoned  slave."  She  persisted,  as  often 
Nero  passed^  to  renew  her  application,  so 
times  in  tears  and.  misery  of  heart;  often  I 
tone  of  vehemence,  roused  by  her  suffer 
above  the  weakness  of  her  sex.  fiat  oei 
tears  nor  reproaches  had  any  effect  od  the  * 
elty  of  Nero :  insensible  to  both,  and  heed 
of  the  popular  hatred,  he  remained  obdurate 
implacable. 

XI.  Pollutia  returned  to  her  father, 
since  not  a  ray  of  hope  was  left,  exhorted  bii 
meet  his  fate  with  a  becoming  spirit  lat 
gence  arrived  at  the  same  time,  that  prepant 
for  the  trial  were  going  on  with  rapidity, 
that  the  senate  showed  a  disposition  to 
nounce  the  severest  sentence.  Among  the  frii 
of  Cassius  some  were  of  opinion,  that  the  su 
way  to  secure  part  of  his  fortune  for  his  fX 
children,  would  be  by  making  the  emperor 
in  chief.  He  rejected  that  advice  as  unwo' 
of  his  character.  Having  lived  his  days  wi 
spirit  of  independence,  be  resolved  to  die  i 
honour.  He  distributed  the  money  then  in 
possession  among  his  slaves,  and  ordered  t 
to  remove  for  their  own  use  all  the  effKts 
could  be  carried  off,  w|th  an  exception  of  t 
couches,  to  serve  as  funeral  beds  for  bimseli 
his  family. 

They  retired  to  die  together.  In  the  i 
chamber,  and  with,  the  same  instrnnenti 
father,  the  mother-in-law,  and  the  dang 
opened  their  veins,  and,  without  any  other 
ering  than  such  as  decency  required,  were 
ducted  to  a  warm  bath ;  the  faUier  with  his 
fixed  upon  his  daughter ;  the  grandmother  p 
on  the  same  object ;  and  she,  in  return,  lo« 
with  tender  affection  on  both  her  parects ; 
of  them  wishing  to  avoid  the  pain  of  seeio| 
others  in  the  pangs  of  death,  apd  praying  1 
released.  Nature  pursued  her  own  c& 
They  died  in  the  order  of  their  respective  i 
the  oldest  first.  After  their  decease,  a  pioj 
tlon  was  carried  on  in  due  form  of  law,  an 


8  Nero  and 
808.  See  Annals,  ziiL  8. 11 
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tbiM  w«n  mdjttdged  to  capital  paniihmeiit 
Ntro  M  far  opposed  the  lanteoco,  as  to  give 
t]i«ffl  tlie  libeitjr  of  choosiag  their  mode  of 
djriD^.  When  the  tragedy  was  already  per- 
forawd,  mch  wai  the  farce  that  followed. 

XIL  PttbUua  Gallui,  a  Roman  knight,  for  no 
other  crime  than  hii  intimacy  with  Fenius 
Rofui,«  and  tome  connection  with  Vetui,  was 
ioterdkted  tnm.  fire  and  water.  The  freedman 
«f  Vctos,  who  betrayed  his  master,  and  the 
«Qcaser,  who  undertook  the  conduct  of  the  pro- 
Kcvtjon,  obtained,  to  reward  their  Tillany,  a 
snt  in  the  theatre  among  the  officers  who  fol- 
low in  the  train  of  the  tribunes.  The  month  of 
April  was  already  styled  by  the  name  of  Nero^ 
aai,  in  like  manner,  Blay  waa  changed  to  that 
of  Claadiiis,  and  June  to  Germanicus.  Comelius 
(Mtas  was  the  author  of  this  innovation.  His 
rtasoa  for  the>  last  was,  because  the  two  Tor- 
qsati*  suflhred  in  the  month  of  June,  and  that 
iaaospieioos  name  ought,  therefore,  to  be  ab'o- 
lishfd  from  the  calendar. 

XHL  To  the  blood  and  horror,  that  made 
tUi  year  lor  ever  memorable,  we  may  add  the 
vfwgeance  ef  Heaven,  declared  in  storms  and 
tiApeats,  and  epidemic  disorders.  A  violent 
madA  the  country  of  Canfpania'a 
of  desolation ;  whole  villages  were  over- 
tkrowB ;  plantations  were  torn  up  by  the  roots, 
tad  tha  hopes  of  the  year  destroyed.  The  fury 
of  ti»  storm  was  felt  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
K— e,  where,  without  any  apparent  cause  in 
the  atmoephere,  a  contagious  distemper  broke 
oat,  and  swept  away  a  vast  number  of  the  in- 
haNtaata.  The  houses  were  filled  with  dead 
tadics,  and  the  streets  with  funeral  proceaaiona. 
neither  sex  nor  age  escaped.  Slavea  and  men 
of  iagcBusua  birth  were  carried  olf,  without  dia- 
tiactisB,  amidst  the  ahrieka  and  lamentationa  of 
their  wives  and  children.  Nombers,  while  they 
•siisted  their  expiring  frienda,  or  bewailed  their 
leaa,  were  enddenly  aeized,  and  burnt  on  the 
naae  fencial  pile.  The  Roman  knights  and 
•eoatatt  suffered  the  common  lot  of  mortality ; 
bat  death  delivered  them  from  tl^e  power  of  the 
tyiant,  and,  for  that  reason,  they  were  not  re- 


la  the  course  of  the  year  new  levies  were 
in  Narbon  Gaul,  and  likewise  in  Aaia  and 
Africa,  in  order  to  recruit  the  legiona  in  lUyri- 
cam,at  that  time  much  ledueed  by  the  diacbaige 
of  auA  as  by  age  or  Infirmity  were  rendered 
«ait  lar  aerviiee.  The  city  of  Lyona  having  be- 
fert  tU»  tbae  iuffned  a  dreadful  diaaster,T  Nero, 


4  Par  F«niaeS^iM,aae  Aoaals,  zv.  a.Mand€BL 
6  9m  Annals,  xv.  a.  74. 

6  Ths  two  ToniaBti  wava^flQaaneTatquatiia,  Annala, 
r  •  S;  end Loelee  TeR|eKUia,ihia book,  a. 9. 
rt^m  «M  a  dnadfid  fin,  bf  which  la  one  night 
the  chy  of  Lyons)  waa  rodocod  to  aahaa 


to  relieve  the  inhabitaBts,  ordered  a  remUtafte* 
of  forty  thousand  aeatercea,  being  the  amount  of 
what  that  city  granted  8  to  the  treasury  of  Rome 
in  a  period  of  distraction  and  public  distress. 

XIV.  Caius  Suetonius  and  Lucius  Telesinua 
entered  on  the  consulship.  [A.  U.  c.  819.  A.  D. 
66.]  Daring  their  adihiniatration,  Antiatius 
Soaianua,  formerly  banished,*  as  has  been  men- 
tioned*  for  a  satirical  poem  against  Nero,  began 
to  think  of  regaining  bis  liberty.  He  heard  of 
the  high  estimation  in  which  the  informers  were 
held  at  Rome,  and  the  bias  of  Nero's  nature  to 
acts  of  cruelty.  A  bold  and  restless  spirit  like 
his  was  ready  for  any  project,  and  he  possessed 
a  promptitude  of  mind  that  quickly  saw  how  to 
seize  his  opportunity.  There  was,  at  that  tiine, 
an  exile  in  the  same  place,  famous  for  his  skill 
in  the  ^rts  of  Chaldean  astrology,  and,  on  that 
account,  intimate  with  several  families.  His 
name  was  Pammenes.  Antistius  entered  into 
a  league  of  friendship  with  him.  Their  mutual 
sufieriags  endeared  them  to  each  other.  The 
astrologer  had  .freiiuent  consultetions,  and  mes- 
sengers were  every  day  crowding  to  his  house. 
Ahtistius  judged  that  such  a  concourse  could  not 
be  without  reasons  of  important  consequence. 
He  found  that  Pammenes  received  an  annual 
pension  from  Anteius ;  a  man,  on. account  of  his 
attachment  to  Agrippina,  obnoxious  to  the  em- 
peror, and  by  his  riches  likely  to  tempt  the  avar- 
ice of  a  prince,  who  had  already  cut  off  some  of 
the  most  opulent  and  illustrious  men  in  Rome. 

Antistius  kept  a  watchful  eye  upon  his  new 
friend.  He  intercepted  letters  from  Anteius, 
and  gained  access  to  other  secret  papers,  in  which 
was  contained  a  calculation  of  the  nativity  of 
Anteius,  with  many  particulars  relating  to  the 
birth  and  future  fortune  of  Ostorius  Scapula.^ 
Armed  with  these  materials,  he  represented,  by 
letters  to  Nero,  that  he  had  discoveries  of  the 
first  importoncej  involving  even  the  safety  of 
the  prince,  and,  if  he  might  revisit  Rome  for  a 
few  days,  the  whole  should  be  brought  to  light, 
with  all  the  machinations  of  Anteius  and  Os- 
torius Scapula,  who,  beyond  all  doubt,  were 
engaged  in  a  treasonable  design,  and  had  been 
prying  into  their  own  destiny,  and  that  of  the 
imperial  house.  In  consequence  of  these  letters, 
a  light  galley  was  despatched,  and  Antistius  was 
conveyed  to  Rome.  Hb  arrival,  and  the  busi- 
ness on  which  he  came,  were  no  sooner  known, 
than  Anteius  and  Ostorius  were  considered  as 
devoted  victims,  insomuch  that  the  former  could 
not  find  a  friend  bold  enough  to  be  a  witoess  to 


anacaaaya,CXHi«ev, 
Jaaa  fieeUentectl 


8ae  Mi  lefiactioae  on  thia  niafoitone,  epist.  91 


8  The  time  when  the  people  of  Lyons  franted  a  sup- 
ply to  the  Bomana  cannot  be  aaceitained.  It  waa  pro- 
baUy  in  the  relgB  of  Caligula. 

9  Antiatioa  Soaianua  waa  baniabed  on  account  of  hia 
aalirical  veraea,  A  U.  G.  816.   Aanala,  zIt.  a  4B»  40l 

10  For  Oaunioa  Scapula,  aae  Annala,  zli.  a.  81 ;  fi» 

«i  nml-l  nala,  zIt.  a  48l  Ha  had  commanded  In  Britain  wllh 


great  reputation. 
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lus  wi^ljL  UU  TigeUinns  advised  him  to  settle 
his  affairs  without  loss  of  time.  Anteius  swal- 
lowed a  dose  of  poison ;  but  findiog  the  opera- 
tion slow  and  tedious,  he  opened  his  veins,  and 
put  a  period  to  his  existence. 

XV.  Ostorius,  at  this  time,  was  at  a  distance 
from  Rome,  amusing  himself  oi^  his  own  estate 
Of  ar  the  con0nes  of  Liguria.  A  centurion  was 
sent  with  orders  to  despatch  him.  Nero  had 
his  reasons  for  desiring  this  business  to  be  done 
with  expedition.  He  knew  the  military  char- 
acter of  Ostorius,  and  the  high  reputation  with 
which  he  had  gained  the  civic  crown,  in  Bri- 
tain .<  He  dreaded  a  man  renowned  in  arms, 
remarkable  for  l)is  bodily  vigour,  and  a  thorough 
master  of  the  art  of  war.  .From  a  general  of 
his  experience  he  lived  in  fear  of  a  sudden  at- 
tack, and  the  late  conspiracy  kept  him  uj  a  con- 
stant alarm.  The  centurion  obeyed  his  orders, 
and  having  first  secured  all  the  avenues  round 
the  house,  communicated  the  emperor^s  orders. 
Ostorius  turned  against  himself  that  courage 
which  had  often  made  the  enemy  fly  before  him. 
He  opened  his  veins,  but,  though  the  incision 
was  large„the  blood  flowed  with  languor.  He 
called  a  slaye  to  his  assistance,  and  having 
directed  him  to  hold  a  poniard  with  a  firm  and 
steady  hand,  he  laid  hold  of  the  man*s  arm,  and 
applying  his  throat  to  the  point,  rushed  on 
certain  death. 

XVI.  If  the  narrativei  in  which  I  am  (engaged, 
presented  a  detail  of  foreign  wars,  and  a  register 
of  men,  who  died  with  honour  in  the  service  of 
their  country,  even  in  that  case,  a  continued 
train  of  disasters,  crowding  fast  upon  one  an- 
other, would  fatigue  the  writer,  and  make  the 
reader  tuni,  with  disgust,  from  so  many  tragic 
issues,  honourable  indeed,  but  dark,  melancholy, 
and  too .  much  of  a  colour.  How  much  more 
must  the  uniformity  of  the  present  subject  be 
found  irksome,  and  even  repulsive.  We  have 
nothing  before  us  but  tame  servility,  and  a  de- 
luge of  blood  spilt  by  a  tyrant  in  the  hour  of 
peace.  The  heart  recoils  from  the  dismal  story. 
But  let  it  be  remembered  by  those,  who  may 
hereafter  think  these  events  worthy  of  their 
noticO}  that  I  have  discharged  the  duty  of  an 
historian,  and  if,  in  relating  the  fate  of  so  many 
eminent  citizens,  who  resigned  their  lives  to  the 
will  of  one  man,  I  mingle  tears  with  indignation, 
let  me  be  allowed  to  feel  for  the  unhappy.  The 
truth  is,  the  wrath  of  Heaven  was  bent  against 
the  Roman  state.  The  calamities  that  followed 
eannot,  like  the  slaughter  of  an  army,  or  the 
sacking  of  a  city,  be  painte^forth  in  one  general 
draught.  Repeated  murders  must  be  given  in 
succession }  and,  if  the  remains  of  illuBtrious  men 


1  To  give  validity  to  a  will,  isven  witnesses  Were 
necessary.  Digest  Ub.  zzzvii.  tit.  De  Bonomm  Posses- 


S  Annals,  xii.s.  31. 


are  distii^shed  by  their  funeral  obsequies 
the  mass  of  the  peogle,  may  it  not  be  consi 
as  a  tribute  due  to  their  memory,  that/ii 
manner,  their  deaths  should  be  snttched 
oblivion,  and  that  history,  in  describing  th 
act  of  their  lives,  should  give  to  each  hii 
tinct  and  proper  character,  for  the  inforn 
of  posterity  ? 

XVIL  I  proceed  to  add.  to  the  list  of  mi 
ed  citizens,  Annaeus  Mela,  Cerealis  An 
Rufius  Crispinus,  and  Petronius.  In  the 
pass  of  a  few  days  they  were  all  cut  off 
were  at  one  blow.  Mela  and  Crispinus 
no  higher  than  Roman  knights;  but  in 
and  dignity  of  character  equal  to  the  mot 
tingui^ed  senators.  Crispinus,  at  one 
commanded  the  praetorian  bands ;  he  yns 
wards  invested  with  the  consular  ornai 
but  lately  charged  as  an  accomplice  in  tb< 
spiracy,  and  banished  to  the  island  of  Sar 
At  that  place  he  received  the  emperor's  ma 
and  died  by  his  own  hand.  Mela^  was  b 
to  Seneca  and  Oallio.  He  abstained  tl 
life  from  the  pursuit  of  civil  honours, 
fluttering  himself  that  a  simple  knight 
rise  to  the  highest  splendour,  and  tower 
the  consular  dignity.  By  remaining  in  bis 
he  was  qualified  to  act  in  the  adminisi 
of  the  imperial  revenue,  and  that  emplo 
he  thought  the  shortest  road  to  imma 
riches.  He  was  the  father  of  Lacan,  thi 
and  from  such  a  son  s  derived  additional 
When  Lucan  was  no  more,  Mela  esdeai 
to  recover  the  whole  of  his  property  ;<  bi 
ceeding  with  too  much  eagerness,  he  pr< 
the  enmity  of  Fabius  Romanus,  one  of  the 
intimate  friends.  This  man  framed  a 
Bgainst  the  father,  ^e  accused  him  of 
engaged  with  his  son  in  the  late  conspii^cj 
for  that  purpose,  forged  several  letters  I 
name  of  Lucan. 

Nero  was  eager  to  seize  his  prey:  he  < 
for  his  riches,  and  with  that  view  sent  tl 
ters  80  evidence  of  his  guiU.   Mela  had  re 


3  Crispinus  commanded  the  procorians,  Anna 
1.    He  was  banished  to  Sardinia,  Annals,  xt.  b- 

4  For  Gallio,  the  broUier  of  Seneca,  see  Ann 
8.  72. 

6  Broiler  exclaims  in  this  place,  Let  th*  ^ 
fn>m  the  merit  of  Lucan  hear  what  TacHus  nr* 
and  let  them  blush  for  their  malignhy.  Thaii 
poet,  who  ended  his  career  in  the  S7th  ysar  of  1 
should  aim  in  many  paasages  of  his  work  at  ao 
ornaments,  and  the  false  glitter  which  the  «»3 
his  uncle  Seneca  and  the  taste  of  the  age  enc^ 
cannot  be  matter  of  wonder ;  but,  to  atone  for  h" 
his  poem  is  a  treajure  of  sentimems  worthy  of  a ' 
Lucan  Uoght  ComeUle  to  think,  and  to  eipr 
thoughts  with  force  and  dignity. 

6  Juvenal  gives  us  to  understand  that  Loo 
posseseed  of  great  riches,  and  might  therefcR  < 
reward  but  fame ; 

Contentns  frma  jaceat  LucaBus  in  hortit 
Marmoieis.  Sai.  vil 
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to  the  node  of  detth,  at  that  time  deemed  the 
Miieit,  ind,  for  that  reason,  most  in  vogue.  He 
opened  his  Teins,  and  expired.  By  bis  will  be 
teqaeathed  a  large  sum  to  Tigellinus,  and  to  Ms 
foa-ia-law,  Cossntianas  Capito,  hoping  by  that 
beqncst  to  secure  the  remainder  for  his  family. 
A  elsue,  it  has  been  said,  was  added  to  the 
will,  ssiertiDg  the  innocence  of  the  deceased, 
tod  the  flsgiant  injustice  of  cutting  him  off, 
while  inch  men  as  Rufius  Crispinus  and  Anicius 
CeietUs  were  suffered  to  live  in  security, 
tboQ^  they  were  both  enyenomed  enemies  of 
tbe  prince.  The  clause,  however,  was  thought 
to  be  &bricated,  with  a  view  to  justify  the 
Buder  of  Crispinus,  which  was  already  perpe- 
tnted,  and  to  hasten  the  sentence  then  in 
afitatioo  sgainst  Ceiealis,  who,  in  a  few  dajrs 
aftervuds,  despatched  himself.  He  fell  un- 
hiMoted.  The  public  remembered  that  he 
^omtAf  discovered  a  conspiracy  t  to  Caligula, 
ud,  for  that  reason,  no  man  regretted  him  in 
bis  cad. 

XVHL  With  regard  to  Caius  Petronius^  his 
disrKter,  his  course  of  life,  and  the  singularity 
if  his  manners,  seem  to  merit  particular  atten- 
tion. He  passed  his  days  in  sleep,  and  his  nights 
IB  bnaioess,  or  in  joy  and  revelry.  Indolence 
vu  St  once  his  passion,  and  his  road  to  fame. 
Wbst  others  did  by  vigour  and  industiy,  he 
tceoBplisbed  by  lais  love  of  pleasure  and  luzu- 
>Mi  ease.  Unlike  the  men  who  profess  to 
ndentand  social  enjoyment,  and  ruin  their 
^■tsnes,  he  led  a  life  of  expense,  without  pro- 
fsnon ;  an  epicure,  yet  not  a  prodigal  {  addicted 
^  ^  appetttes,  but  with  taste  and  judgment ; 
1  refined  and  elegant  voluptuary.  Gay  and  airy 
is  bis  conversation,  he  charmed  by  a  certain  grace- 
^  o^Ugcnce,  the  more  engaging  as  it  flowed 
fana  the  natural  frankness  of  his  disposition. 
With  aU  this  deUcacy,  and  careless  ease,  he 
showed,  when  he  was  governor  of  Blthjmia, 
^1  afterwards,  in  the  year  of  his  consulship, 
^  Wgsnr  of  naind  and  softness  of  manners  may 
Veil  unite  in  the  same  person.  With  his  love 
^  ■ensoality  he  possessed  talents  for  business. 
Tmm  liis  public  station  he  returned  to  his  usual 
Rntifications,  liond  of  vice,  or  of  pleasures  that 
^Aideied  upon  it.  His  gaiety  recommended  him 
to  the  notice  of  the  prince.    Being  in  favour  at 


7  The  plot  to  which  Taehns  refers,  Is  not  related 
J^  perspteoity  by  any  historian.  All  that  is  now 
^atma  is,  that  Cerealis  was  the  infcnner,  and  that  S«z- 
«•  fterieaos,  the  chief  of  the  conspiracy,  with  several 
Bca  of  rank,  was  put  to  death  bj  order  of  Caligula. 

8  This  is  the  writer  whom  Pope  has  celebrated  in  the 
EflajoaCritldam: 

Fancy  and  art  In  gay  Fetronios  please, 
the  eclK>Ur*e  learning,  with  the  courtier's  ease. 
thB  BccooBt  here  giren  of  him  by  Tacluis,  is  elegant 
•ad  Inteteetiag.    See  Plutarch,  on  the  dilbrence  be- 
t*Ma  a  frlead  and  a  vycopbaat;  and  see  Pliny,  lib. 
awiLay. 


court,  and  cherished  as  the  companion  of  Nero 
in  all  his  select  parties,  he  was  allowed  to  be 
the  arbiter  of  taste  and  elegance.  Without 
the  saction  of  Petronius  nothing  was  exquisite, 
nothing  rare  or  delicious. 

Hence  the  jealousy  of  TigelUnns,  who  dreaded 
a  rival  in  the  good  graces'  of  the  emperor  almost 
his  equal ;  in  the  science  of  luxury  his  superior. 
Tigellinus  detennined  to  work  his  downfall} 
and,  accordingly,  addressed  himself  to  the  cruelty 
of  the  prince ;  that  master-passion,  to  which  all 
other  aJBections  and  every  motive  were  sure  to 
give  way.  He  charged  Petronius  with  having 
lived  in  close  intimacy  with  8cevinus,*  the  con- 
spirator ;  and,  to  give  colour  to  that  assertion, 
he  bribed  a  slave  to  turn  informer  against  his 
master.  The  rest  of  the  domestics  were  loaded 
with  irons.  Nor  was  Petronius  suffered  to  make 
hii  defence. 

XIX.  Nero,  at  that  time,  happened  to  be  on 
one  of  his  excursions  into  Campania.  Petro- 
nius had  followed  him  as  far  as  Cuma,  but  was 
not  allowed  to  proceed  further  than  that  place. 
He  scorned  to  linger  in  doubt  and  fear,  and  yet 
was  not  in  a  hurry  to  leave  a  world  which  he 
loved.  He  opened  his  veins,  and  closed  them 
again,  at  intervals  losing  a  small  quantity  of 
blood,  then  binding  up  the  orifice  aJi  his  own 
inclination  prompted.  He  conversed  during  the 
whole  time  with  his  usual  gaiety,  never  chang- 
ing his  habitual  manner,  nor  talking  sentences 
to  show  his  contempt  of  death.  He  listened  to 
his  fHends,  who  endeavoured  to  entertain  him, 
not  with  grave  discourses  on  the  immortality  of 
the  soul,  or  the  moral  wisdom  of  philosophers, 
but  with  strains  of  poetry,  and  verses  of  a  gay 
and  natural  turn.  He  distributed  presents  to 
some  of  his  servants,  and  ordered  others  to  be 
chastised.  He  walked  out  for  his  amusement, 
and  even  lay  down  to  sleep.  In  this  last  scene 
of  his  life  he  acted  with  such  calm  tranquillity, 
that  his  death,  though  an  act  of  necessity,  seemed 
no  more  than  the  decline  of  nature.  In  his  will 
he  scorned  to  follow  the  example  of  others,  who, 
like  himself,  died  under  the  tyrant's-  stroke ;  he 
neither  flattered  the  emperor,  nor  Tigellinus,  nor 
any  of  the  creatures  of  the  court ;  but  having 
written,  under  the  fictitious  names  of  profligate 
men  and  women,  a  narrative  of  Nero's  debauch- 
ery, and  his  new  modes  of   vice,"*  he  had 


9  This  was  Scevinus  the  conspirator,  for  whom  see 
Annals,  zv.  s.  49, 64,  and  56. 

10  This  description  of  Nero  and  his  flagitious  court 
has  been  supposed  by  some  critics  to  be  the  work  called 
PatnmiiArbitri  Satyriccn  ;  but  this,  it  is  evident,  must 
be  a  gross  mistake.  l%e  Satyriean  ie  a  long  work,  and 
moet  have  been  written  at  leisure.  It  conuins  nothing 
that  relates  to  the  new  modes  of  vice,  or  the  secret  prac- 
tices of  Nero's  coorL  It  glances  otien  at  the  imbecility 
of  Claudiue,  and  presente  a  variety  of  miscellaneous 
matter,  palpebly  the  composition  of  a  mind  at  ease. 
What  was  sent  to  Nero  must  have  been  a  short  perlonn- 
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the  ipirit  to  Mnd  to  the  emperor  that  latirical 
romance,  sealed  with  his  own  seal,  which  he 
took  care  to  break,  that,  after  his  death,  it  might 
not  be  used  for  the  destruction  of  any  person 
whatever. 

XX.  Nero  eaw,  with  surprise,  his  clandestine 
passions,  and  the  secrets  of  bis  midnight  revels, 
laid  open  to  the  world.  To  whom  the  discovery 
was  to  be  imputed  still  remained  a  doubt. 
Amidst  his  conjectures,  Silia,  who  by  her  mar* 
riage  with  a  senator  had  risen  into  notice, 
occurred  to  his  memory.  This  woman  had  often 
procured  for  the  libidinous  pleasures  of  the 
prince,  and  lived,  besides,  in  close  intimacy 
with  Petronius.  Nero  concluded  that  she  had 
betrayed  him,  and  for  that  offence  ordered  her 
into  banishment  Having  made  that  sacrifice  to 
his  own  resentment,  he  gave  another  victim  to 
glut  the  rage  of  Tigellinus,  namely,  Numicius 
Thermus,  a  man  of  pnetorian  rank.  An  accu- 
sation preferred  against  the  favourite,  by  a  slave 
enfranchised  by  Thurmus,  was  the  cause  that 
provoked  the  vengeance  of  Tigellinus.  For 
that  daring  attempt  a^inst  a  man  in  power  the 
informer  suffered  on  the  rack,  and  his  patron, 
who  had  no  concern  in  the  business,  was  put  to 
death.  * 

XXI.  Nero  had  not  yet  satiated  his  vindictive 
fury.  He  had  spilt  the  best  blood  in  Rome,  and 
now,  in  the  persons  of  Petus  Thrasea  and  Bareas 
SoranUB,  he  hoped  to  destroy  virtue  itself.  His 
lancour  to  those  two  illustrious  citizens  had  been 
long  working  in  his  heart  Thrasea,  in  particu- 
lar, was  the  devoted  object,  and  various  motives 
conspired  against  him.  When  the  business  of 
Agrippina  i  was  brought  before  tiie  senate,  it 
will  be  in  the  memory  of  the  reader,  that  Thra- 
sea withdrew  from  the  debate.  Afterwards,  in 
the  youthful  sports,  called  jiryxirALBs,  he  seldom 
attended,  and  never  with  the  alacrity  which 
was  expected.  This  cold  indifference  was  the 
more  grating  to  the  prince,  as  Thrasea,  at  Padua, 
his  native  city,  not  only  assisted  at  the  games 
of  the  cxiTUs,  originally  instituted  by  Antenor, 
the  fugitive  from  Troy,  but  also  performed  in 
the  habit  of  a  tragedian.  It  was  further  remem- 
bered, that,  when  Antistius^  the  pretor,  was  in 
danger  of  being  capitally  condemned  for  his 
verses  levelled  at  Nero,  Thrasea  was  the  author 
of  a  milder  sentence.^  There  was  still  another 
circumstance:  when  divine  honours  were  de- 
creed to  Poppiea,  he  wilfully  absented  himself. 


anee,  such  as  a  man  of  genius  might  despatch  In  a  few 
hours.  How  should  the  passages,  which  have  entitled 
FBtronius  to  be  ranked  with  the  critics  of  antiquitj,  And 
a  place  lathe  narratl^  of  a  dying  man  f 

1  When  the  death  of  Agrippina,  Nero's  mother,  was 
announced  to  the  senate,  and  the  fathers,  wteh  their  umal 
epirit  of  adtdatlon,  were  preparing  their  decrees  on  that 
occaaiott,  Thrasea  rose  from  Us  seat  and  left  the  house. 
Annals,  xtv.  s.  12. 

ft  See  Annals,  ziv.s.  49 


nor  did  he  afterwards  attend  her  foneraL  Tb 
offences  were  not  suffered  to  sink  into  oblivi 
The  whole  was  treasured  up  by  Cossutla 
Capito,?  a  man,  who  to.  a  bad  heart  and  ttli 
for  every  species  of  iniquity  united  moti 
of  personal  ill-will  to  Thrasea,  which  he  d( 
ished  in  secret,  ever  since  the  victoiy  obtai 
over  him  in  a  charge  of  extortion  conducted 
the  deputies  from  Cilicia,  and  supported  iritli 
the  credit  and  elo4]uence  of  Thrasea. 

XXII.  The  fertile  genius  of  the  proi«c 
was  not  at  a  loss  for  new  allegatioDS. 
heads  of  his  charge  were,  •*  that  Thrasea  n 
it  a  point  to  avoid  renewing  the  oath  of  fid( 
usual  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,*  and,  the 
a  member  of  the  quindecemviral  college, 
never  assisti^  at  the  ceremony  of  offering  i 
for  the  safety  of  the  prince,  and  the  presem 
of  that  melodious  voice.  A  magistrate  fonn 
of  unremitting  assiduity,  h^  took  a  part  in  t 
debate,  supporting  or  opposing  the  most  tri 
motions  ;  and  now  what  is  his  conduct  ? 
three  years  together  he  haa  not  so  mud 
entered  the  senate^  Even  on  a  late  oeca* 
when  the  business  relating  to  Silsnus 
Vetus  drew  the  fathers  to  a  crowded  mee 
Thrasea  was  not  at  leisure ;  (he  affairs  oi 
clients  engrossed  his  attention,  and  the  pa 
was  detained  from  the  senate  by  bis 
petty  concerns.  What  is  this  but  a  pi 
secession.^  He  is  at  the  head  of  a  he 
and  if  his  partisans  take  fire  from  his  exaz 
a  civil  war  must  be  the  consequence.  C 
and  Cato  were  the  names  that  former^ 
the  world  awake ;  at  present,  in  a  city  e^r 
by  discord,  Nero  and  Thraaea  engage  the  p^ 
mind. 

**  The  popular  demagogue  has  his  seereb 
and  his  followers  j  a  set  of  men  not  jet, 
their  master,  ambitiously  sententious,  ^^^ 
imitation  of  his  mien  and  mmnneis,8uUen,gl<y 
and  discontented.  By  the  formalities  of 
rigid  discipline  they  hope  to  throw  dtsgiM 
the  gay  and  elegant  manners  of  their  sovci 
Tour  preservation,  Nero,  is  of  no  mooei 
Thrasea :  he  disregards  your  safety :  he  dei 
your  accompliahments.  Are  your  tfiun 
train  of  prosperity,  he  is  stiU  dejected.  Hai 
untoward  event  disturbed  your  peace  of  i 
he  enjoys  your  distress,  and  in  secret  pax 


3  For  Cossutlanns  Ca];^,  a  man  of  Inftaootd 
ter,  see  Annals,  ziil.  s.  33< 
•  4  The  oath  of  fidelity  was  changed  at  diftreoti 
At  first  it  was  a  solemn  obligation  to  preserve  Ute 
DIo  relates,  that  on  the  kalends  of  JaDutfTt  ^ 
712,  the  magistrates  swore  on  the  acts  of  Julias  C 
In  process  of  time,  to  swear  on  the  Acts  of  th«  Emr 
grew  Into  use ;  though  we  have  seen  Tiberius  n 
to  admit  that  form  of  oath. 

6  Thrasea  was  Ibrbid  the  presence  of  the  m 
A.U.C.816.    See  bo6k  XT.  B.  «.  Fwm  thai « 
1  does  not  appear  that  he  entered  the  senate. 
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luanlf  vith  your  mflUctioii.  Th«  rame  »plrit 
tbtiefoied  to  iwear  on  the  acts  of  Julius  Cesar 
ind  Augnstos,  denies  the  dlTUiity  of  Poppiea.  He 
tons  Rligiott  to  a  jest,  and  sets  the  laws  at  de- 
fiaan.  The  jooxnals  of  the  Roman  people  <  were 
lerer  read  bf  the  provinces  and  the  armies  with 
Mfflvch  afkUtjr,  as  in  the  present  junctore ;  and 
the  rctioD  is,  the  history  of  the  times  is  the  his- 
tofj  of  Thruea's  contumacy. 

"If  the  system  of  this  wise  philosopher  and 
pnfoud  politician  merits  attention,  let  us  at 
ones  emhrace  his  doctrine;  if  otherwise,  let  us 
tkkifnm  the  friends  of  innovation  their  leader 
tod  their  oracle.  The  sect  whose  precepts  he 
afiecu  to  tdmire,  has  ever  been  proud  and  dog- 
antics],  busy,  bold,  and  turbulent.  It  was  that 
stoic  school  that  formed  the  Tuberos  f  and  the 
Farooii;  names  detested  even  by  the  old  repub- 
Uc    And  what  is  now  the  principle  of  the 


(  The  loaraali  of  the  Roman  people,  called  in  the  ori- 

|ittl  Dimma  PqmH  Romani.   These  were  the  Roman 

sevqnptni  It  Is  to  be  regretted  that  no  collection  of 

ikoie  ^ikive  piaeea  has  cume  down  to  us.    We  should 

Un  the  pleaiure  of  seeloc  minutely  and  distinctly  the 

fhttu  ltf%  ^  the  Roman»t  and  the  opportunity  would 

^  hir  to  oMike  a  comparison  between  a  Roman  juuroal- 

ia  tod  the  d&gr  of  a  noodem  newipaper. 

7  Cteeroi  ia  the  Oration  fur  Miumna,  gives  a  sketch 

if  TUbeio's  character:  ''He  was  a  man  of  illustrioua 

Itnh,  a  scholar,  and  a  professor  of  the  stoic  philosophy. 

Btiof  desired,  at  the  funeral  of  Scipio  Africanua,  to  lay 

vit  the  coaches  for  the  farewell  supper,  he  chose  the 

^'^^  sort,  such  as  were  used  at  Carthage,  and,  having 

wtnA  them  with  goat-akine,  arranged  in  proper  order 

«  minbtr  of  Samian  vases,  which  were  earthenware ; 

u  if  he  were  preparing  for  the  funeral  of  Diogenes  the 

(TBic,  and  not  for  that  of  the  divine  Africanus,  to  whose 

^MDor  Qoiiilos  MaximuSv  hi  a  panegyric  from  the  ros- 

mn,  laid,  he  thanked  the  immortal  gods  that  such  a 

nu  eras  bom  a  Roman  ciilaen :  for  wherever  Scipio 

ii<«d,  there  by  consequence  would  be  fixed  the  empire 

>f  the  world.'*  Cicero  adds,  that  Tubero,  a  good  and 

>pncht  cUiaen,  the  grandson  of  Paulua  iEmilius,  and 

er(<h«w  to  the  deceaeed  Scipio,  gave  umbrage  to  the 

jK'T'te  Xff  his  perverse  wisdom,  and  for  his  goat-skins 

^  his  elacUoB  wtien  candidate  f)r  the  pronorship. 

i/fiw  ftUa,  homo  ertidUiaBimMU,  ae  Stoirutj  ttravit  pelU- 

itftt  kmiimiaUetulmpumettmmf  et  exponui  xa»a  Samia; 

T'oti  t«nt9a«i  Diogetut  cymau  mortuutf  et  rum  ditini 

^MwuLt  Africmd  mere  honestaretur  ;  guem  atm  eupre- 

ne  fjue  die  QjuifUua  Maximue  laudaret,  gratioM  egit 

^  immorUdUmat  quod  UU  vir  in  hoe  rejMbUe^  potie- 

'i^mm  aates  emui :  neeeaee  etUm/uieee,  (hi  eeee  terra- 

'^**imperium,ubiiiieeaeet.  JtHiueinmorteceUbranda 

gf^mUr  tmlitpogmlue  Roimanue  hone  PsavaaaaM  bapi- 

"njji  TVheronie;  ilaque  homo  itUegerrirmte,  eivia 

^immey  atm  emei  ImcU  PauU  nepott  Africani  eororis 

*iiiie,  hie  satDons  pbllioolis  pnetura  d^ectua  est. 

Tally  pro  Monena,  vol.  li.  p.  266,  Delph.  edit.    Seneca, 

vho  was  a  professed  stoic,  says  of  that  school,  that  there 

*u  DO  sect  more  benevolent,  none  more  affectionate, 

sod  aooe  more  lealous  to  promote  the  good  of  society. 

A'eAe  eecto  bomigmior^  Uniorque  eet ;  nuUa  amantior 

^•noHm,  et  eommunAue  bonia  attentior.    De  Clemen* 

tH,tib.  li.  cap.  S.    But  the  same  Seneca  teaches  the  im- 

pfeasdoctrlne  of  suicide,   la  ewn  intravimue  mundumj 

<■  7«e  hie  Ugibmt  vieif nr :  Placet  7  Pare.  Nan  pla-et  9 

^>ianimfueriatexi.   Epist.  91- 


whole  faction  f  To  subvert  the  fabric  of  a  great 
empire,  they  hold  forth  the  name  of  liberty  \  if 
they  succeed,  they  vrill  destroy  even  liberty  it- 
self. Of  whht  use  can  it  be  to  Nero,  that  he 
has  l>anished  a  Cassius,  if  the  followers  of  Bru- 
tus are  still  allowed  to  flourish,  and  multiply 
tl^eir  numbers  f  Upon  the  whole,  you  have  no 
occasion,  CsBsar,  to  write  to  the  senate;  you 
need  not  mention  Thrasea  to  that  assembly  t 
leave  him  to  our  management,  and  the  judg- 
ment of  the  fathers."  Nero  praised  the  zeal  of 
Cossutlanus,  and  added  fury  to  a  itind  already 
bent  on  mischief.  To  forward  his  villany  he 
gave  him  for  a  coadjutor  Eprius  MareeDus,  an 
orator  of  a  turbulent  spirit  and  overbearing  elo- 
quence. 

XXIII.  The  prosecution  against  Bareas  Sora- 
nus  was  already  in  the  hands  of  Ostorius  Sabi- 
nus,  a  Roman  knight.  Soranus  was  returned 
from  his  proconsular  government  of  Asia.  His 
conduct  in  the  province  stood  distinguished  by 
justice  and  the  rectitude  of  his  measures  { but 
by  the  jealousy  of  Nero  the  virtues  of  the  minis- 
ter were  converted  into  crimes.  He  had  opened 
the  port  of  Ephesus,  and  left  unpunished  the 
obstinate  resistance  of  the  people  of  Pei^mus, 
who  refused  to  let  Acratus^  one  of  the  emperor's 
freedroen,  carry  off  the  statues  and  pictures  that 
adorned  their  city.  This  meritorious  conduct 
wa^  an  offence  not  be  forgiven  ;  but  construc- 
tive crimes  wero  to  be  held  forth  to  the  pub- 
lic. The  heads  of  the  accusation  were,  that 
Soranus  had  contracted  a  close  and  intimate 
friendship  with  Plautus,*  and  had  endeavour- 
ed by  popular  arts  to  incite  the  eastern  pro- 
vinces to  a  revolt.  To  decide  the  fate  of  two 
upright  citizens,  Nero  chose  a  juncture  favour^ 
able  to  his  dark  design.  Tiridates  was  on  his 
way  to  Rome,  to  receive  the  diadem  of  Armenia 
from  the  hands  of  the  .emperor.  He  thought  it 
probable,  that,  in  the  splendour  of  that  magni- 
ficent scene,  the  horrors  of  domestic  cruelty 
would  be  lost )  perhaps,  it  seemed  a  fair  opportu- 
nity to  display  to  a  foreign  prince  the  grandeur 
of  a  Roman  emperor,  and  convince  him,  by 
the  murder  of  two  eminent  citizens,  that  the 
imperial  power  was  nothing  short  of  oriental 
despotism. 

XXIV.  The  city  went  forth  in  crowds  to 
meet  the  emperor,io  and  gaze  at  the  eastern 
monarch.  Thrasea  received  orders  not  to  ap- 
pear on  the  occasion.  A  mind  like  his  was  not 
to  be  disconcerted.  With  his  usual  fortitude  he 
sent  a  memorial  to  the  prince,  requesting  to 
know  by  what  act  of  his  life  he  had  deserved 


8  Acratus  has  been  mentioned  as  a  person  sent*  into 
Asia,  to  plunder  the  cKies  of  their  statues.  Annals,  zv. 
s.  45. 

9  Rubellhis  Plautns,  for  whom  see  Annals,  ziv.  s.  W, 
and  69. 

10  Nero  was  on  his  return  from  Campania. 
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•och  ft  maxk  of  displeasure.  He  pledged  him- 
self, if  a  fair  hearing  were  granted,  to  confute 
his  enemies,  and  place  his  innocence  in  the 
clearest  light  Nero  received  the  memorial  with 
eager  curiosity,  expecting  to  find  that  Thrasea, 
under  the  operation  of  fear,  had  descended  to 
the  language  of  flattery,  and  tarnished  his  own 
honour  hy  magnifying  the  glory  of  the  prince. 
Stung  by  disappointment,  he  refused  to  grant 
an  audience.  The  sight  of  that  illustrious 
citizen,  the  countenance,  the  spirit,  and  the 
virtue  of  the  man,  were  too  much  to  encoun- 
ter. He  ordered  the  senate  to  be  convened. 
Thrasea,  in  the  mean  time,  consulted  with 
his  friends,  which  would  be  most  advisable,  to 
enter  at  large  into  his  defence,  or  to  behave  with 
silent  indignation.  They  were  divided  in  their 
opinions. 

XXV.  Some  advised  him  to  enter  the  senate, 
and  confront  his  enemies  in  the  presence  of  that 
assembly.  *<0f  his  constancy  no  doubt  could 
be  entertained  $  they  knew  that  nothing  could 
fall  from  him  unworthy  of  himself.  Every 
word  from  his  lipa  would  tend  to  augment  his 
glory.  When  danger  threatened,  to  take  shelter 
in  the  shade  of  obscurity,  were  the  act  of  a  de- 
generate spirit  For  him,  he  ought  to  have  the 
people  round  him  to  behold  the  scene ;  a  great 
man  advancing  bravely  to  meet  his  fate,  would 
be  a  spectacle  worthy  of  their  applause.  The 
senate  would  hear  with  astonishment  the  energy 
of  truth,  and  the  sublime  of  virtue.  Every 
sentiment  from  the  mouth  of  Thrasea  would 
rise  superior  to  humanity,  and  sound  to  the 
fathers  as  if  some  god  addressed  them.  Even 
the  heart  of  Nero  might  for  once  relent  Should 
it  happen  otherwise ;  should  his  obdurate  nature 
still  persist ;  posterity  would  crown  with  immor- 
tal glory  the  undaunted  citizen,  who  distinguished 
himself  from  those  unhappy  victims,  who  bowed 
their  necks  to  the  tyrant's  stroke,  and  crept  in 
silence  to  their  graves." 

XXVI.  Others  were  of  a  different  opinion, 
convinced  that  his  best  plan  would  be  to  wait 
the  issue  at  his  own  house.  They  spoke  of 
Thrasea  himself  and  the  dignity  of  his  character 
in  the  highest  terms,  but  they  dreaded  that  his 
adversaries  would  pour  forth  a  torrent  of  inso- 
lence and  opprobrious  language.  *<They  de- 
sired that  he  would  not  suffer  his  ear  to  be 
wounded  with  scurrility  and  vile  abuse.  Cos- 
sutianus  and  Eprius  Marcellus  were  not  the 
only  enemies  of  virtue :  there  were  others,  whose 
brutal  rage  might  incite  them  to  outrage,  and 
even  violence  to  his  person.  The  cruelty  of 
Nero  left  none  at  liberty.  In  a  general  panic, 
good  men  might  follow  the  worst  example.  It 
would  become  the  character  of  Thrasea,  to  res- 
cue from  infamy  that  august  assembly,  which 
his  presence  had  so  long  adorned.  If  he  did  not 
attend  the  meeting,  the  part,  which,  after  hear- 
ing Thrasea  in  his  own  defence,  the  fathers  might 
baye  acted,  will  remain  problematical  i  and  by 


that  uncertainty  the  honour  of  the  senste  n 
be  saved.  To  hope  that  Nero  would  blusb 
his  crimes,  were  to  misunderstand  his  chtnt 
His  unrelenting  cruelty  would  most  probabljr 
on  Thrasea's  wife;  on  his  whole  family,  and 
that  were  dear  to  him.  For  these  reasons, 
eminent  citizen,  who  had  ever  supported 
honour  of  his  name,  and  stiU  flourished  v 
unblemished  integrity,  would  do  well  to  reirn 
her  who  were  the  teachers  of  wisdom,  tbat 
nished  the  principles  and  the  model  of  bis  < 
duct  Since  he  had  crowded  into  his  life 
their  virtues,  it  would  become  him  to  emQ 
their  glory  in  his  fall." 

Arulenus  Rusticus  ^  assisted  st  this  consi 
tion.  He  was,  at  that  time,  a  tribune  of 
people ;  a  young  man  of  sentiment,  eager  I 
in  action,  and  warm  with  the  love  of  glory, 
offered  to  interpose,  by  his  tribunitian  autbo 
to  prevent  a  decree  of  the  senate.  "  Forb< 
said  Thrasea ;  *<  and  learn,  young  man,  to  res 
this  impetuous  ardour.  By  a  rash  opposition 
cannot  save  your  friend,  and  you  may  I 
down  ruin  on  yourself.  For  me,  I  bare 
days ;  my  course  is  well  nigh  finished ;  it 
remains',  that  I  reach  the  goal  with  undimini 
honour.  As  to  you,  my  friend,  you  hare 
lately  entered  the  career  of  civil  dign 
Life  is  before  you,  and  you  have  not  a! 
pledged  yourself  to  the  public.  Ere  yon  t 
decided  part,  it  will  behove  you  to  consider 
the  times  upon  which  you  are  fallen,  ac^ 
principles  which  you  mean  to  avow."  Hi 
thus  declared  his  sentiments,  he  gave  no  op 
concerning  the  propriety  of  appearing  in 
senate,  but  reserved  the  question  for  bis 
private  meditation. 

XXVII.  On  the  following  day  two  pr«ti 
cohorts,  under  surms,  surrounded  the  tempi 
Venus.  A  body  of  citizens,  with  swords  iH 
cealed  beneath  their  gowns,  invested  ai 
avenues.  In  the  forum,  the  open  squares 
round  the  adjoining  temples,  bands  of  50 
took  their  station,  and  through  that  military 
the  senators  were  obliged  to  pass,  surrouod 
soldiers  and  prsstorian  guards.  The  ass< 
was  opened  by  Nero's  quaestor,*  with  a  s 
in  the  name  of  the  prince,  complaining, 
the  fathers"  (no  particular  name  was 
tioned)  "deserted  the  public  interest,  ai 
their  example   taught   the    Roman   knigl 


1  Arulenus  Rusiicus  lived  to  establish  a  ere 
virtuous  character.  He  was  put  10  death  by  Wi 
A.  U.  C.  &17,  A.  D.  M.  See  Life  of  Agricola, »  I 
note. 

2  The  emperors  had  their  own  special  qu*f 
the  conduct  of  their  aflTaira.  Augustus  was  the  fil 
established  such  an  office.  Suetonius  says,  he  &ct\\ 
the  senate  with  the  scandalous  behavipur  of  bis  da 
Julia  by  a  narrative  In  writing,  which  was  read 
fiuhers  by  the  qusftor.  Suet,  in  Aug.  s.  6». 
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loiter  twty  their  time  in.  tlgth,  and  innttention 
to  Um  welCure  of  the  state.  Nor  coald  it  be 
natter  of  wonder,  that  the  senators  from  the 
distuit  proTinces  no  longer  attended  tlieir  duty, 
wliea  men  of  consular  rank,  and  even  of  sacer- 
dotal digoitj,  thought  of  nothing  but  the  em- 
btllufamcot  of  their  Ti]las„  and  the  beauty 
of  their  gardens  and  pleasure-grounds."  This 
nenofs  was  intended  to  be  a  weapon  in  the 
buds  of  the  accusers,  and  their  malice  knew 
iMw  to  Qie  it 

XXVUL  Cossntianus  took  the  lead.  Eprius 
Ifueelliu  followed  him,  with  more  force  and 
taimmy.  •*  The  commonwealth,"  he  said  <*  is 
01  the  brink  of  ruin.  Certain  turbulent  spirits 
lev  thek  crest  so  high  that  no  room  is  left  for 
tlie  milder  virtues  of  the  prince.  The  senate  for 
•one  tine  past  has  been  negligent,  tame,  and 
poittfe.  Your  lenity,  conscript  fathers,  your 
Icnitf  has  giv^n  encouragement  to  sedition.  It 
ii  in  coBieqnence  of  your  indulgence  that  Thrasea 
picsmnM  to  trample  on  the  laws  $  that  bis  son- 
in-law,  HeWidius  Priscus,8  adopts  the  same  per- 
DJcioQs  principles;  that  Paconius  Agrippinus,* 
with  the  iaveterate  hatred  towards  the  house  of 
Ccnr,  which  he  inherits  from  his  father,  declares 
<pm  hostility  i  and  that  Curtius  Montanus  >  in 
Mditioas  verses  spreads  abroad  the  venom  of  his 
pn-  Where  is  Thrasea  now  ?  I  want  to  see  the 
■sa  of  consular  rank  in  his  place ;  I  want  to  see 
tbc  neerdotal  dignitary  offhring  up  vows  for  the 
(Bperor ;  I  want  to  see  the  citizen  taking  the 
<nths  of  fidelity.  Perhaps  that  haughty  spirit 
<Bwen  abore  the  laws  and  the  religioo  pf  our 
^i^ccston ;  perhaps  he  means  to  throw  off  the 
Boak,  and  own  himself  a  traitor  and  an  enemy 
to  his  country.  Let  him  appear  in  this  assem- 
^'7t  let  the  patriot  comet  let  the  leader  of 
taction  show  himself}  the  man  who  so  often 
ployed  the  orator  in  this  assembly,  and  took 
oader  his  patronage  the  inreterate  enemies  of 
the  pnaee.  Let  us  hear  his  plan  of  government, 
^^t  does  he  wish  to  change  ?  What  abuse 
^ot%  be  mean  to  reform  ?  If  he  came  every  day 
vith  objections,  the  cavilling  spirit  of  the  man 
iBifht  tease,  perplex,  and  embarrass  us ;  but 
Bov  his  sullen  silence  is  worse  \  it  condemns 
every  thing  in  the  gross.  And  why  all  this  dls- 
(OBtent  ?  A  settled  peace  prevails  in  every  quar- 
^  of  the  empire :  does  that  afflict  him  ?  Our 
umtn,  without  the  effusion  of  Roman  blood, 
have  been  Tietorious :  is  that  the  cause  of  his 
^inffectkm  ?  He  sickens  in  the  midst  of  pros- 


perity ;  he  repines  at  the  flourishing  state  of  his 
country:  he  deserts  the  forum;  he  avoids  the 
theatre,  and  the  temples  of  the  city ;  he  threat* 
ens  to  abjure  his  country,  and  retire  into  Tolun* 
tary  banishment ;  he  acknowledges  none  of  your 
laws;  your  decrees  are  to  him  no  better  than 
mockery ;  he  owns  no  magistrates,  and  Rome  to 
him  is  no  longer  Rome.  Let  him  therefore  be 
cut  off  at  once  from  a  city,  where  he  has  long 
lived  an  alien ;  the  love  of  his  country  banished 
from  his  heart,  and  the  people  odious  to  his 
sight." 

XXIX.  Jlarcellus  delivered  this  InvectiYe  in 
a  strain  of  vehemence,  that  gave  additional  terror 
to  the  natural  ferocity  of  a  stem  and  savage  coun- 
tenance. His  voice  grew  louder,  his  features 
more  enlarged,  and  his  eyes  flashed  with  fire. 
The  senate  heard  him,  but  with  emotions  unfelt 
.before ;  the  settled  melancholy,  which  that  black 
period  made  habitual,  gave  way  to  stronger  feel- 
ings. They  saw  a  band  of  soldiers  round  them, 
and  they  debated  in  the  midst  of  swords  and 
javelins.  Thrasea  was  absent,  but  the  venera- 
ble figure  of  the  man  presented  itself  to  every 
imagination.  They  felt  for  Helvidius  Priscus, 
who  vras  doomed  to  suffer,  not  for  imputed  guilt, 
but  because  he  was  allied  to  an  innocent  and 
virtuous  citizen.  What  was  the  crime  of  Agrip- 
pinus  ?  The  misfortunes  of  his  father,  cut  off 
by  the  cruelty  of  Tiberius,  rose  in  judgment 
against  the  son.  The  case  of  Montanus*  was 
thought  hard  and  oppressive.  His  poetry  was  a 
proof  of  genius,  not  of  malice  j  and  yet,  for  a 
pretended  libel  on  the  prince,  a  youth  of  expec- 
tation was  to  be  driven  from  his  country. 

XXX.  Amidst  the  tumult  and  distraction 
which  this  business  excited,  Ostorius  Sabinus,  the 
accuser  of  Bareas  Soranus,  entered  the  senate. 
He  opened  at  once,  and  charged  as  a  crime,  the 
friendship  that  subsisted  between  Soranus  and 
Rubellius  Plautus.  He  added,  that  the  whole 
tenor  of  his  administration  in  Asia  was  directed, 
not  for  the  public  good,  but  to  promote  his  own 
popularity,  and  to  spread  a  spirit  of  sedition 
through  the  provinces.  These  accusations  had 
been  long  since  fabricated,  and  were  then  grown 
threadbare ;  but  the  prosecutor  was  ready  with 
a  new, allegation,  which  involved  Servilia,  the 
daughter  of  Soranus,  in  her  father's  danger.  The 
charge  against  her  was,  that  she  had  distributed 
sums  of  money  among  men  skilled  injudicial  astro- 
logy. The  fact  was,  Servilia,  with  no  other  motives 


9  For  iBofB  of  HelvldhM  Frf  sens,  se«  History,  book  Iv. 
aS:  Bad  see  Life  of  A^rlcols,  a.  2,  and  note. 

4  BCarciis  ^eontiia,  the  father  of  Faconiue  Agrlpplnus, 
WMOwUy  pot  to  death  bfTlbetitM.  See  Suet,  in  Tib. 
a  CI. 

(  For  man  of  Cortaas  Monianns,  See  Hlstorjri  iv.  s. 
«ead«L 


6  It  is  suppoaed  by  some  of  the  commentators,  that 
the  Momannff  nMntioiied  in  this  place  ia  the  person  in- 
troduced by  Juvenal  in  the  deep  consultation  held  by 
Domitiaa,  about  the  maaner  of  dressing  a  fish  of  enor* 
moua  size : 

Quidnam  tgitur  cenaeal  conciditur  1  absit  ab  illo 
Dedecus  hoc,  Montanus  alt,  dtc. 

Sat.  Iv.  vsr.  18ft 
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than  those  of  filial  piety,  had  the  impradence, 
natural  at  her  time  of  life,  to  apply  to  a  set  of 
fortune-tellers  in  order  to  satisfy  her  mind  about 
the  fate  of  her  family,  and  to  learn  whether  Nero's 
resentment  was  by  any  possibility  to  be  appeased, 
and  what  would  be  the  issue  of  the  business  in 
the  senate. 

She  was  cited  to  appear  in  the  senate  before 
the  tribunal  of  the  consuls.  On  one  side  stood 
the  aged  father ;  on  the  other  his  daughter,  in 
the  bloom  of  life,  not  having  yet  completed  her 
twentieth  year,  but  even  then  in  a  state  of  des- 
titution, still  lamenting  the  fate  of  her  husband, 
Annius  Pollio,  lately  torn  from  her,  and  con- 
demned to  banishment.  She  stood  in  silent 
sorrow,  not  daring  to  lift  her  eyes  to  her  father, 
whom  by  her  imprudent  zeal  she  had  involved 
in  new  misfortunes. 

XXXI.  The  accuser  pressed  her  with  ques- 
tions. He  desired  to  know,  whether  she  had 
not  sold  her  bridal  ornaments^  her  jewels  and 
her  necklace,  to  supply  herself  with  money  for 
magic  sacrifices  ?  She  fell  prostrate  on  the 
ground,  and  wept  in  bitterness  of  heart.  Her 
sorrows  were  too  big  for  utterance.  She  embraced 
the  altars,  and  rising  -suddenly,  exclaimed  with 
vehemence, "  I  have  invoked  no  infernal  gods ; 
I  have  used  no  unhallowed  rites,  no  magic,  no 
incantations.  My  unhappy  prayers  asked  no 
more  than  that  you,  Csesar,  and  you,  conscript 
fathers,  would  extend  your  protection  to  this  best 
of  men,  this  most  affectionate  parent.  For  him 
I  sold  my  jewels ;  for  him  I  disposed  of  my  bridal 
ornaments,  and  for  him  I  gave  up  the  garments 
suited  to  my  rank.  In  the  same  cause  I  was 
willing  to  sacrifice  hiy  life;  the  blood  in  my 
veins  was  at  his  service.  The  men  whom  I 
consulted  were  ail  strangers  to  me ;  I  had  no 
knowledge  of  them.  They  best  can  tell  who 
they  are,  and  what  they  profess.  The  name  of 
the  prince  was  never  mentioned  by  me  but  with 
that  respect,  which  I  pay  to  the  gods.  What  I 
did  was  my  own  act :  that  miserable  man,  my 
unhappy  father,  knew  nothing  of  it.  If  any 
crime  has  been  committed,  he  is  innocent :  I,  and 
I  alone,  am  guilty." 

XXXII.  Soranus  could  no  longer  restrain  him- 
self. He  interrupted  his  daughter,  crying  aloud, 
**  She  was  not  with  me  in  Asia  $  she  is  too  young 
to  have  any  knowledge  of  Rubellius  Plautus. 
In  the  accusation  against  her  husband  she  was 
not  involved ;  her  filial  piety  is  her  only  crime. 
Distinguish  her  case  from  mine ;  respect  the 
cause  of  innocence,  and  on  my  head  let  your 
worst  vengeance  fall.  I  am  ready  to  meet  my 
fate.'*  With  these  words,  he  rushed  to  embrace 
his  child  t  she  advanced  to  meet  him,  but  the 
Uctors  interposed  to  prevent  the  pathetic  scene. 
The  witnesses  were  called  in.  The  fathers  had 
hitherto  listened  to  all  that  passed  with  emotions 
of  pity  I  but  pity  was  soon  converted  into  a 
ttronger  paition.    The  appearance  of  Publius 


Egnatius,!  the  cllttit  of  Soranns,  hired  to  gii 
evidence  against  his  patron  and  bis  friend,  kiodU 
a  general  indignation.  This  man  professed  bin 
self  a  follower  of  the  stoic  sect  He  had  lean 
ed  in  that  school  to  retail  the  maxims  of  virtii 
and  could  teach  his  features  to  assume  an  air  i 
simplicity,  while  fraud,  and  perfidy,  and  avaiic 
lay  lurking  at  his  heart  The  temptation  t 
money  drew  forth  his  hidden  character,  aod  t 
hypocrite  stood  detected.  His  treachery  gave 
standing  lesson  to  mankind,  that.  In  the  coi 
meree  of  the  world,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  gua 
against  open  and  avowed  iniquity,  since  tbe  pi 
fessbrs  of  friendship  can,  under  a  counter( 
resemblance  of  virtue,  nourish  the  worst 
vices,  and  prove  in  the  end,  the  most  pernicic 
enemies. 

XXXIII.  The  same  day  produced  a  i pleo* 
example  of  truth  and  honour  in  the  person 
Cassius  Asclepiodotus ;  a  man  distinguished 
his  wealth,  and  ranked  with  the  most  emio 
inhabiUnts  of  Bithynia.  Having  loved  and  J 
lowed  Soranus  in  his  prosperity,  he  did  not  des 
him  in  the  hour  of  distress.  He  still  adbe 
to  him  with  unaltered  friendship,  and  for 
constancy  was  deprived  of  bis  all,  and  sent  i 
banishment ;  the  gods,  in  their  just  dispensatio 
permitting  an  example  of  yirtue,  even  io  n 
to  stand  in  contrast  to  successful  villany.  Tt 
sea,Soranus,  and  Servilia,  were  allowed  to  cbo 
their  mode  of  dying.  Helvidius  Priscus 
Paconius  Agrippinns  were  banished  out  of  It 
Montanus  owed  his  pardon  to  the  influence 
his  father,  but  was  declared  incapable  of  hold 
any  public  office.  The  prosecutors  were  am 
rewarded.  Eprius  Marcellu»  and  Cossutii 
received  each  of  them  fifty  thousand  sester 
Ostorius  Sabinus  obtained  a  grant  of  twe 
thousand,  with  the  ornaments  of  tbe  qa 
torship. 

XXXIV.  Towards  the  close  of  the  day 
consular  quaestor  3  was  sent  to  Thrasea,who 
then  amusing  himself  in   hia  garden,  attei 
by  a  number  of  friends,  the  most  illustrious 
both  6exes._   Demetrius,'  a  philosopher  of 
cynic  school,  was  the  person  who  chiefly  eog: 


1  Egnatiua,  the  professor  of  the  itolc  philosaphj, 
appears  as  a  witness  against  Bareas  Soranus,  is  i 
tioned  by  JuTenal : 

Sloieus  occidit  Baream,  delator  araicum, 
Discipulumque  senex.  Sal.  ill-  ve r- 

See  the  History,  book  iv.  s.  10. 

2  Notice  has  been  taken,  s.  97,  note,  of  the  imp 
queestors.  The  consuls  also  had  their  quapstprs,  »■ 
read  In  DIo,  lib.  xlviii.  where  it  is  said  that  Af 
Claudius  and  Caius  Norbanus,  consuls  A  U.  C.  716, 
each  of  them  two  qu»stors  under  their  own  ixnme^ 
direction. 

3  Demetrius  is  praised  by  Seneca,  not  merely 
philosopher,  t)ui  as  a  man  of  conmunmate  virtue 
Beneficiis,  lib.  vii.  cap.  8.  In  anoiber  place  he  calls 
emphatically,  not  the  teacher,  bm  tha  witneis  of  ti 
N<m  prmeepUr  xtri^  §§d  te»ti9.    EpisL  zx. 
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hit  ttttntion.  Their  conyemtion,  as  was  in- 
fefied  from  looks  of  earnest  meaning,  and  from 
•ome  expressions  distinctlj  heard,  turned  upon 
the  immortalitj  of  the  soul,  and  ite  separation 
froffl  the  body,  Thrasea  had  not  heard  of  the 
decree  that  passed  the  senate,  when  his  intimate 
^nd,  Demitins  Cccilianus,  arriyed  with  the 
v&happ7  tidings.  The  company  melted  into 
tetn.  Thrasea  saw  their  generous  sympathy ; 
he  beard  their  lamentations  i  but  fearing  that 
the  interest,  which  they  took  in  the  lot  of  a 
mo  doomed  to  destruction,  might  inrolye  them 
in  fatnre  danger,  he  conjured  them  to  retire. 
Anil,!  his  wife,  inspired  by  the  memorable 
uunple  of  her  mother,  resolyed  to  share  her 
hubeod^  &te.  Thrasea  entreated  her  to 
coQtinue  longer  in  life,  and  not  depriye  their 
daughter  of  the  only  comfort  and  support  of  her 
tender  yean. 

4  Arria,  hie  wMe,  wu  the  dan^ter  of  the  celebrated 
inria,  who,  in  thexelgn  of  Clandhis,  A.  U.  C.  796)  plunged 
tdaggtr  ia  her  own  breast,  to  glTe  her  husband  Cacina 
Fmh  ta  exunpls  of  undaunted  courege.  See  the  IiUe 
ofigrico]a,s.2,BOCes. 


XXXV.  He  then  walked  his  portico,  and  there 
received  the  consular  qusstor.  An  air  of  satis- 
faction  was  yisible  in  hts  countenance.  He  had 
been  informed  that  Helvidlus,  his  son-in-law, 
had  met  with  nothing  harsher  than  a  sentence 
of  banishment  out  of  Italy.  The  decree  of  tiie 
senate,  drawn  up  in  form,  being  delivered  to 
him,  he  withdrew  to  his  chamber,  attended  by 
Helvidins  and  Demetritts.  He  there  presented 
both  his  arms(  and  the  veins  being  opened, 
as  soon  as  the  blood  began  to  flow,  he  desired 
the  quester  to  draw  nearer,  and  sprinkling  the 
floor  with  his  vital  drops,  «  Thus,"  he  said,  "let 
us  make  libation  to  Jvfitsb  thx  sxuyxnxK ! 
Behold,  young  man,  a  mind  undaunted  and 
resigned )  and  may  the  gods  avert  from  you  so 
severe  a  trial  of  your  virtue !  But  you  are  fallen 
on  evil  times,  in  which  you  will  find  it  expedient 
to  fortify  your  soul  by  examples  of  unshaken 
constancy."  The  approach  of  death  was  slow  and 
lingering.  As  hb  pains  increased,  he  raised  his 
eyes,  and  turning  to  Demetrius    •    •    •    •    • 
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I.  The  death  qf  Thrasea,  Soranut,  cmd  Servilia — The  banUhment  qf  Paeonitu  and  Helvidius.- 
II.  Tiridates  arrivee  at  Naples  and  thence  proceeds  ttnth  Nero  to  Puteoli — Nero  exposes  him' 
self  as  a  singer — Tiridates  kills  a  wild  beast. — ^III.  Tiridates  and  Nero  arrive  at  Rmt-Tk 
city  illuminated  the  night  before  the  coronation— The  kingdom  qf  Armenia  granted  to  Am.- 
IV.  The  speech  qf  Tiridates— Nero,  to  gain  the  applause  qf  the  eastern  prince,  turns  coachman 
player,  and  minstrel^~He  is  glad  to  find  a  number  qf  the  eastern  nuigi  in  the  train  of  Tiridata 
and  endeavours  to  becofne  master  qf  their  art,  but  finds  the  whole  to  be  an  imposture. — V.  Cor 
bulo  meets  Tiridates  on  his  way  back  to  Armenia. — ^VI.  Nero  shuts  the  temple  qf  JanuSy  bti 
proposes  to  open  it  again  for  four  different  wars;  but  amidst  his  projects,  deputies  arrive  f rot 
Greece,  offering  the  prize  for  song  and  the  guitar-^Nero  gives  them  a  favourable  reeeptio/v-' 
He  was  on  the  point  qf  declaring  war  against  the  Jews  f  but  he  changes  his  purpose,  an 
makes  great  preparations  against  tJu  JEthiopians  and  the  Albanians — But  changing  his  min 
a  second  time,  he  sets  out  for  Greece  with  a  prodigious  retinue.— 'Wl,  Account  of  Nero^ 
conduct  in  Greece— He  plays  a  variety  qf  characters  on  the  public  stage — He  gains  eightet 
hundred  laurel  crowns  for  his  victories  in  mtuic — The  senate  returns  thanks  to  the  gods.- 
VIII.  He  travels  round  the  country,  but  avoids  Athens  and  Sparta — He  gives  a  loose  to  rio 
indulges  in  new  pleasures,  and  marries  Sporus,  the  eunuch. — IX.  The  exhausted  finances  qf  t\ 
prince  supplied  by  draining  the  people-^The  arrogance  qf  Helius,  an  imperial  freedman^  wl 
directs  every  thing  at  Rome.—''X..  Nero  attempts  to  open  a  passage  for  the  sea  through  tl 
j  isthmus  qf  Corinth — For  that  purpose,  a  number  cf  Jew  prisoners  sent  by  Vespasian  to  laboi 

i  at  the  work — Vespasian  appointed  commander  against  the  Jews.— XL.  Helius,  who  goven 

'  every  thing  at  Rome  in  the  absence  of  Nero,  insults  the  senate  and  the  people— He  writes  c 

account  to  Nero  qf  tdl  that  passes,  and  presses  him  to  return  to  the  capital — Nero  forms 
.  design  against  the  life  qf  Corbulo — Arritu  Varrus,  an  officer  in  Asia,  sends  an  accusatii 

I  against  CorbultH^Corbulo  passes  into  Greece,  to  have  an  interview  with  Nero— Corbulo  con 

\  pelted  to  despatch  himself— Nero*s  labours  at  the  isthmus  qf  Corinth — He  embarks  for  Italy,  a* 

arrives  at  Naples — He  enters  Rome  in  triumph.— 'Xll.  A  conspiracy  discovered,  and  the  accon 
plices  put  to  death — A  revolt  in  Gaul^-Virginius  Ritfus  drfeats  the  insurrection  of  Vindei- 
Galba,  in  secret,  favoured  the  cause  qf  Vindex,  and  is  much  alarmed  at  his  d^eat.-^XIU-  i^'^ 
resolves  to  destroy  the  whole  senate — His  designs  discovered  by  a  favourite  slave — The  father 
alarmed  for  their  own  safety,  prepare  to  counteract  Nero*s  designs — Nero  adjudged  to  si^ 
death,  as  an  enemy  to  his  country.^XIV.  Nero  terrified  i  lie  is  driven  to  despair,  laments  h 
sad  condition,  and,  at  last,  puis  an  end  to  his  life:  the  last  and  worst  qf  the  house  qf  Casar.- 
XV.  Prodigies:  the  sudden  joy,  and  changeable  humours,  qf  the  populace — Nymphidius  fatoti 
Galba*s  party,  meaning  at  the  same  time  to  seize  the  sovereignty — He  is  slain. — XVI.  Pr 
ceedings  against  all  the  instruments  qf  Nero*s  cruelty — Galba  informed  qf  the  death  cf  Sero 
He  marches  at  the  head  qf  his  army  towards  Baly,  and  begins  his  reign  with  crusty  and  grt 
effusion  qf  blood. 

These  tmuactions  passed  in  three  yean. 

Yean  of  Rome.     Of  Chriat.  Consuld. 

819  66  Suetonius  Paulinus,  Lucius  Telesinoi. 

8Sa  67  Fonteius  Capito,  Julius  Rufus. 

821  68  Silius  Italicus,  Galerius  Trachalus. 
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It  is  not  without  regret  that  we  lose  the  words 
of  a  grcftt  nan  at  the  point  of  death.     All  we 
know  is,  that  Thrasea  fixed  his  eyes  on  his  friend 
Dtmetritts,  and  there  Tacitus  fails  us.  What  the 
pbilosophcr  said,  cannot  now  he  collected  from 
ujr  contemporary   historian.      It   is   probable 
that  he  e3q>ired  in  a  short  time  after.    Seeing 
the  vices  of  the  age,  and  the  savage  cruelty  of 
the  reigning  prince,  it  cannot  be  matter  of  won- 
der, that  a  man  of  virtue,  fortified  by  the  doc- 
trines of  the   stoic   school,  did  not   think  it 
awful  to  die.     He  was  often  heard  to  say,  that 
he  had  rather  lay  down  his  life  to-day,  than  be 
to-morrow  banished  to  an  island.     That  sentl- 
Beat  was  applauded  by  the  philosophers  i  of  the 
tgc.    With  the  same  spirit  he  waa  used  to  de- 
clare his  mind  in  conversation  with  his  friends. 
If)  he  said,  Nero  intended  to  destroy  no  one  but 
Be,  I  could  excuse  his  flatterers  ;  but  flattery  will 
oot  save  their  lives.     Since  death  is  a  debt  that 
kU  must  pay,  it  is  better  to  die  in  freedom,  than 
Uve  an  ignominious  slave.     All  that  Nero  can 
<lo,  is  to  shorten  my  days :  my  memory  will  sub- 
iiit,  and  men  will  continue  to  talk  of  me.     But 
fiN*  the  tribe  of  abject  sycophants,  they  will 
perish,  and  be  mentioned  no  more.      Thrasea 
was  not  more   distinguished  by  his  unshaken 
fortitude,   than   by   the   virtues   of  humanity. 
Pliny,  the  consul,  celebrates  him  for  an  apoph- 
thegm, which  shows,  in  the  fairest  light,  the 
uniable  tenderness  of  lus  nature.    An  unfor- 
giving disposition  was  in  his  eyes  not  only  un- 
generous, bat  immoral;  it  was,  therefore,  his 
Bazim;i  that  he  who  suflTen  himself  to  hate  vice. 


I  Bpictetufl,  a«  we  are  told  hf  Anian,  recorded  the 
ApophilMgnM  of  Thra«ea,  and  in  particular  the  aentt- 
■MBt  here  ascribed  to  hfan. 

S  PUny,  the  consul,  observes,  that  many,  who  are 
theneelves  elaves  to  every  ^ce,  are,  notwithstanding, 
malicioae  dcdaimers  against  the  errors  of  others ;  yet, 
nrely,  a  lenity  of  disposition  is,  of  all  other  virtues,  the 
OMMt  becoming.  The  rule  whidi  ought  to  be  most  reli- 
fioiidy  obeervad  la,  Let  us  be  inexorable  to  our  own 
flings,  while  we  treat  those  of  the  rest  of  the  vrorld 
with  teodemees,  not  ezeepiing  even  such  as  forgive 
BODe  bot  themeelvea,  remembering  always  what  the 
hanane,  and  therefcre  the  great,  Thrasea  used  to  say, 
"Bv  who  bate*  vice,  hates  mankind.'*    NotUiu  Aee, 


will  hate  mankind.  It  were  superfluous  to  add 
any  further  particulars  of  a  man  so  truly  emi- 
nent. Tacitus  says  that,  by  destroying  him, 
Nero  intended,  by  the  same  blow,  to  destroy 
Virtue  itself.  All  praise  is  summed  up  in  that 
short  encomium. 

Soranus,  and  his  daughter  Servilia,  died  with 
equal  virtue,  and  equal  glory.  Helvidius  Pris- 
cus,8  as  already  mentioned,  was  condemned  to 
exile.  Paconius  Agrippinus  *  met  with  the  same 
severity.  Like  his  friend  Helvidius,  he.  was  a 
man  of  distinguished  virtue,  and  undaunted  re- 
solution. Being  informed  that  his  trial,  though 
he  was  not  cited  to  appear,  was  actually  depend- 
ing before  the  senate.  May  the  gods  grant  me 
their  protection  !  said  he  ;  but  it  is  now  the  fifth 
hour,  and  that  is  the  time  when  I  usually  bathe. 
His  cause  was  not  long  in  syspense.  Being  in- 
formed that  judgment  was  pronounced  against 
him,  he  calmly  asked.  What  was  the  sentence — 
death  or  banishment  ?  Being  told  that  it  was 
the  latter.  And  what  have  they  done  with  my 
effects?     You  are  left  in  possession  of  them. 


fui  otmUum  Ubidinum  aervi,  tie  aliontm  viliit  iroKun- 
Cur,  qiuui  intideant,  et  graviuime  puniuntf  qwm 
maxime  imitaniurf  Cum  eat  ttiam^  qui  non  indigent 
clementiaulUuafnihUmagiMtpupnUniitudtceat.  Atque 
ego  optimum  et  emenda^imum  esietimo,  qui  eaterie 
ita  ignoecitf  tanquam  ipStquoiidie  peecet;  ita  peeeatie 
abttinetf  tanquam  nemini  ignoecat.  Pninde  Aoe  demif 
hoe  /oriti  hoe  in  omni  vita  genet e  teneamtie,  ut  nolrie  im- 
plaeabilee  Mmiw,  exonUrilee  ietie  etiam,  qui  dare  eeniam 
niei  eibi  neeciunt;  mandemueque  memorutj  qucd  vir 
mitieeimuef  et  ob  hoe  quaque  maximue  Jliraeea  dieere 
erebro  eolebai:  Qui  vitiA  odit,  hOmimbs  odit.  Plin. 
lib.  viil.  epist  22.  Mr.  Melmolh,  the  elegant  traoilator 
of  Pliny,  says.  The  meaning  of  this  maxim  seems  to  be, 
that  as  it  is  difficult  to  separato  the  action  from  the  man, 
we  should  not  suffer  the  errors  of  the  world  to  raise  in 
us  thatacriroony  of  indignation,  which,  if  well  examined, 
will,  perhaps,  be  oftener  found  to  proceed  from  some 
secret  principle  of  malice,  than  a  jost  abhorrence  of 
vice.  And,  therefore,  as  Seneca  observes,  Satiue  eet 
pubUcoe  moree  et  humana  xitia  placide  aecipere.  See 
Melmoth's  Pliny,  book  viii.  epIst.  22. 

3  Helvidius  Priscus  was  recalled  from  exile,  and  after* 
wards  put  to  death  in  the  reign  of  Vespajiian.  See  Ap- 
pendix to  book  V.  of  the  History ;  and  see  Life  of  Agri- 
cola,  s.  2,  and  noto. 

4  Paconius  Agrippinus  has  been  mentioned,  AnnalS} 
xri.  s.  28. 
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Well  then,  saiid  he,  I  cut  dine  at  Aricia.i  He 
accepted  his  life,  and,  by  bis  calm  indifference, 
gained  as  much  glory  as  others  by  the  fortitude 
with  which  they  met  their  fate.  Demetrius,  the 
friend  of  Thrasea,  did  not  escape  the  notice  of 
Nero.  >  The  tyrant  threatened  instai^t  execution. 
Tou  may  command  it,  said  Demetrius;  you 
threaten  me  with  death,  and  nature  threatens 
you.s  The  intrepid  firmness  of  a  poor  philoso- 
pher, or  perhaps  the  meanness  of  his  condition, 
saved  his  life. 

II.  Comutus,  another  philosopher,  who  pro- 
fessed the  doctrines  of  the  Platonic  school,  had 
the  misfortune  to  be  consulted  on  the  subject  of 
a  poem,  which  Nero  had  projected.8  He  spoke 
his  mind  with  honest  freedom,  and  for  that  offence 
was  immediately  banished.  Nor  was  the  cruelty 
of  the  princ#  appeased  by  the  number  that  fell 
a  sacrifice ;  he  still  thirsted  for  blood ;  but  happily 
a  scene  of  splendour,  then  ready  to  be  displayed, 
eogaged  his  attention,  and  gave  the  people  some 
respite  from  the  rage  of  an  insatiate  tyrant. 
Tiridates,  who,  with  the  consent  of  his  brother 
Vologeses,  the  Parthian  king,  had  agreed  with 
Corbulo  to  undertake  a  journey  to  Rome,<  in 
order  there  to  receive  the  regal  diadem  from  the 
hand  of  the  emperor,  was  arrived  in  Italy.  Nero 
was  then  at-Naples,  and,  in  that  city,  the  eastern 
prince  was  admitted  to  his  presence.  The  spec- 
tacle was  magnificent  It  served  at  once  to 
gratify  the  pride  of  a  Roman  emperor,  and  for 
a  time  to  soothe  the  afflictions  of  the  people. 
Tiridates  was  attended  by  a  long  procession  of 
officers,  and  a  military  band  appointed  by  Cor- 
bulo. He  had,  besides,  not  less  than  three  thou- 
sand of  the  Parthian  nobility  in  his  train,  with 
his  wife,  and  the  sons'  of  Vologeses, of  Pacorus, 
and  Monobazus.     His  march  through  the  pro- 


1  These  particulars  are  related  b^  Arrian,  in  Epicte- 
to,  1.  -  ^ 

2  Arrian  has  recorded  this  fact.  Seneca  has  mentioned 
Demetrius  with  the  highest  af^Iause,  and  chiefly  fur  the 
following  sentiment :  Nothing  can  be  more  unfortunate 
than  the  man  who  has  never  felt  the  stroke  of  adversity ; 
he  has  had  no  experience  of  himself  Nihil  mi/U  videtur 
itlfelMua  «o,  nU  nihil  unquam  evenit  adverti :  non  Uctut 
enitn  ilH  se  experire.   Seneca  de  Providentia,  cap.  IH. 

3  Cornutus  was  the  friend  and  preceptor  of  Pershis 
the  poeL 

Teneros  ta  suscipis  annos 


Socratico,  Cornute,  sinu. 


Sat.  v.  ver.  36' 


Crevier,in  the  Lives  of  the  Emperors,  tells  us,  that  Nero 
intended  to  write  the  Roman  History  in  wrse,  and  in  four 
hundred  books.  That  will  be  too  many,  said  Ck>mutuii ; 
nobody  will  read  them.  In  answer,  he  was  told,  that 
Chryaippus  had  written  a  great  many  more.  Tea,  replied 
Comutus,  but  the  difference  between  the  authors  is  very 
gT«at.  Ha  escaped  ¥rith  his  life,  but  was  banished,  Cre- 
vier's  Roman  Emperors,  vol.  iv.  p.  295. 

4  See  Annals,  xv.  s.  29  and  30. 

6  Vologeses,  king  of  Parthia,  and  Pacorus,  king  of 
Media,  were  brothers  to  TIridaUs.  Alonobazus  was 
king  of  the  Adiabenians. 


vinces  had  no  appearance  of  a  prince  subdued, 
and  forced  to  submit  to  the  will  of  a  conqueror.    | 
Till  he  entered  the  city  of  Naples,  all  was  gran- 
deur and  royal  magnificence.  The  act  of  humiliar 
tion  still  remained.     He  was  to  pay  homage  to    i 
the  emperor  on  his  knees.    Mortifying  as  that 
circumstance  was  to  an  oriental  king,  Tiridates 
submitted  to  prostrate  himself  at  Nero*s  feet. 
Vologeses  had  stipulated  with  Corbulo,  that  his 
brother  should  not  be  compelled  to  deliver  up 
his  sword  ;•  and  Tiridates  called  it  an  ignominious 
act,  beneath  the  dignity  of  the  Arsacidc.    No- 
thing could  extort  his  swonL     fie  is  said  to  have 
nailed  it  to  the  scabbard.     The  magnanimity 
with  which  he  refused  to  comply,  obtained  the 
applause  of  all  who  beheld  a  scene  so  new  and 
magnificent. 

The  court  set  out  for  Rome.     Nero  thought 
proper  to  make  some  stay  at  Puteoli,?  in  order  to 
entertain  his  royal  visitor  with  a  show  of  gladi- 
ators.    The  spectacle  was  exhibited  by  Patro- 
bius,>  one  of  the  emperor's  freedmen,  with  great 
expense  and  prodigious  pomp.  The  genius  of  Nero 
could  not  lie  still  on  such  an  occasion.     In  his 
opinion,  it  was  fit  that  a  foreign  prince,  and  lus 
Parthian  courtiers,  should  know  how  well  the 
emperor  of  Rome  could  slog.     Tiridates  beheld 
the  whole  with  mixed  emotions  of  wonder,  ad- 
miration, and  contempt     The  example  of  Nero 
did  not  tempt  him  to  exhibit  his  person  as  a  show 
to  the  people.     He  scorned  to  descend  into  the 
arena,  but  did  not  think  it  beneath  his  dignity  to 
call  for  his  bow  and  arrow,  and  from  the  throne, 
where  he  was  seated,  to  give  a  specimen  of  hii 
dexterity.     He  aimed  at  the  wild  beasts,  and  tbc 
spectators  admired  his  address,  and  the  vigour  oi 
his  arm.     Historians  relate  as  a  fact,*  that  tw( 
bulls  were  transfixed  by  one  arrow,  and  died  on 
the  spot. 

HI.  Nero  proceeded,  with  a  grand  cavalcade 
on  his  way  to  Rome,  where  the  most  splendid 
preparations  were  made  for  his  reception.  Tht 
whole  city  was  illuminated,  and  the  houses  de 
corated  with  garlands  and  laurel-wreaths.  Tb< 
people  crowded  together  from  all  quarters,  an 
rent  the  air  with  shouts  and  acclamations,  whil 
the  emperor,  with  Tiridates  and  the  Parthian  no 
bilityin  his  train,  made  his  triumphal  entr}*.  ^ 
day  was  fixed  for  Tiridates  to  receive  the  diadei 
from  the  hands  of  Nero.  Nothing  could  equ] 
the  pomp  and  splendour,  with  which  that  cert 
mony  was  performed.  lo  On  the  precedin 
evening,  the  city  was  again  illuminated,  ai 
the    streets    adorned  with    flowers.      At  tl 


6  See  Annals,  xv.  s.  31. 

7  See  the  Geographical  Table. 

8  For  Patrobius,  see  Pliny,  lib.  xxxr,  m.  13. 

9  The  skill  in  archery,  which  Tlaidaue  disfiUycd  < 
the  occasion,  is  related  by  Dio. 

10  The  appearance  of  Tiridates  before  the  RMnt 
people,  and  the  prodigious  magnificence  ^f  that  pabl 
speetacley  are  described  by  Sueloiiina,  |a  Neioa.  a  IS 
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Itva  of  (hy,  tn  incredible  multitude  reimlred 

to  the  foram  t  the  tope  of  housei  were  crowded 

vith  ipcetatori,  and  a  splendid  but  theatrical 

poop  wu  exhibited  with  larieh  expense.     The 

people  dresMd  in  white  robot,  crowned  with 

Uarels.aod  ranked  in  their  several  tribes,  walked 

in  proeeiiioD  to  their  respective  seats.     The 

pmtorisB  guards,  with  their  standards  ranged 

in  order,  and  their  colours  ilying,  displayed  their 

flitteriDg  irms.     Nero  entered  the  forum  in  his 

trismphal  habit.    The  whole  body  of  the  senate 

followed  in  his  train.     He  took  his  seat  on  a 

nniJe  chair,  amidst  the  standards  and  the  eagles. 

In  a  ihort  time  after,  Tiridates  made  his  ap- 

pcanaee.    The  soldiers  opened  their  lines ;  he 

^vaaeed  through  the  ranks,  with  his  eastern 

nobility  in  his  tr^n.  He  approached  the  rostrum, 

ud,oB  his  kneos,  offered  homage  to  Nero.    The 

people  were  not  able  to  contain  their  joy.  They 

nw  the  pride  of  an  oriental  king  humbled  at  the 

feet  of  the  emperor.  The  majesty  of  Rome  filled 

every  imagination.     A  shout   burst  from   the 

eonptnred  multitude.   Tiridates  was  astonished 

>t  the  Mond :  he  stood  at  gaze,  and  his  heart 

•hmk  within  him.     Nero  raised  him  from  the 

pound,  and,  having  clasped  him  in  his  arms, 

placed  the  diadem  on   his  bead,"  amidst  the 

i^peated  shouts  and  acclamations  of  the  people. 

IV.  The  Parthian  prince,  not  yet  recovered 

from  his  surprise,  in  the  hurry  and  agitation  of 

^o  ipirits,  addressed  himself  to  Nero,  in  sub- 

•taate  as  follows  :—«<  Ton   see   before   you   a 

prioce  descended  from  the  line  of  the  Arsacide. 

Too  behold  the  brother  of  two  kings,  Vologeses 

»d  Pscorus  J  and  yet  I  own  myself  your  slave. 

ToQ,  no  less  than  is  Mithra,  are  to  me  a  god. 

I  pay  you  the  same  veneration  as  I  do  the  sun. 

Without  your  protection  I  have  no  kingdom ; 

B^Jrighu  must  flow  from  you.     You  are  the 

wthor  of  my  fortune ;  and  your  will  is  fate." 

^  aorient  pretor  undertook  to  be  interpreter 

00  the  occasion.     The  people,  well  convinced 

U»at  Xero,  by  his  vices,  had  forfeited  all  kind 

of  claim  to  such  respectful  language,  received  it 

u  the  homage  of  a  king  to  the  majesty  of  the 

ftoman  name.  The  speech  was  sufficiently  mean 

and  abject,  but  the  arrogance  and  ferocity  of 

Nero's  answer  H  exceeded  every  thing,  « I  con- 

fntQlate  you  on  the  wisdom  that  brought  you 

thas  fir  to  enjoy  the  sunshine  of  my  presence, 

and  my  protection.     The  diadem,  which  your 

f^her  covJd  not  leave  you,  nor  your  brothers 

confirm  in  your  hand,  is  the  gift  which  I  bestow.* 

The  kingdom  ot  Armenia  is  yours :  I  place  you 

OB  the  vacant  throne.     From  this  day  you  and 

yo9T  brothers  may  learn,  that  it  is  mine  to  raise 


II  SuBtooMia,  a.  la  Sm  alao  Dio,  lib.  UHi. 

IS  Th*  Sob,  voder  the  Duna  of  Mithba,  was  wor- 
ahtpptd  bf  the  Persians,  and  almost  all  the  eastern 
aaiiona    8—  Hyde,  Hiau^  of  the  Feraiaa  Religion. 

13  The  apeinh  of  Tiridates,  and  Neiv's  answer,  are 
nceidsd  by  Dlo  Caesios,  Ub.  Uiii. 


or  depose  the  monaxehf  of  the  earth,  as  my 
wisdom  shall  direct'* 

Such  was  the  haughty  style  in  which  Nero 
spoke  of  himself  I  but  he  did  not  long  support 
his  grandeur.  The  coronation  being  over,  he 
adjourned  to  Pompey's  theatre,  where  the 
scene  was  prepared,  at  an  enormous  expense, 
with  the  most  superb  decorations.  The  stage, 
and  the  whole  inside  of  that  noble  structure, 
were  eased  u  with  gold.  Such  a  profVision  of 
wealth  and  magnificence  had  never  been  dis- 
played to  view.  To  screen  the  spectators  from 
the  rays  of  the  sun,  a  purple  canopy,  inlaid  with 
golden  stars,  was  spread  over  thek  heads.  In 
the  centre  was  seen,  richly  embroidered,  the 
figure  of  Nero  in  the  act  of  driving  a  curricle. 
To  the  exhiliitions  of  the  theatre  the  pleasures 
of  the  table  succeeded.  The  banquet  u  was  the 
most  sumptuous  that  taste  and  luxury  could 
contrive.  When  the  appetite  of  the  guests  waa 
satisfied,  the  public  diversions  were  once  more 
resumed.  Nero  seized  the  opportunity  to  dis- 
play his  talents  t  and  he,  who  a  little  before  was 
master  of  the  universe,  appeared  in  the  charac- 
ter of  charioteer,  comedian,  singer,  and  buffoon. 
He  sung  on  the  stage,  and  drove  round  the  circus 
in  his  green  livery.'*  The  king  of  Armenia  saw 
the  prince,  who  talked  of  dealing  out  crowns 
and  sceptres,  warbling  a  tune,  and  managing 
the  reins  for  the  entertainment  of  bis  subjects.' 
Such  despicable  talents,  he  knew,  could  neither 
form  a  warrior  nor  a  legislator.  His  glory,  it 
was  now  evident,  depended  on  the  virtue  and 
genius  of  men  very  different  from  himself. 
How  he  found  a  people  tame  enough  to  obey, 
and  general  officers  willing  to  command  his 
armies  was  matter  of  wonder  to  the  Parthian 
prince.  Struck  with  that  idea,  he  could  not 
refrain  from  saying  to  Nero,  in  the  simplicity  of 
his  heart,iT  «  You  have  in  Corbulo  a  most  valu- 
able slave.*'  The  drift  and  good  sense  of  the 
observation  made  no  impression  on  a  frivolous 
mind  like  that  of  Nero.  An  emperor,  who  placed 
his  glory  in  being  a  scenic  performer,  paid  no 
attention  to  the  merit  of  Corbulo.  If  he  under- 
stood the  reflection  of  the  eastern  prince,  he 
showed  afterwards  that  the  only  use  he  made 
of  it  was,  to  nourish  a  secret  jealousy,  and  plan 


14  Pliny  mentions  the  decorations  of  the  theatre,  and 
the  vast  display  of  gold  lor  the  reception  of  Tiridates. 
Nero  Pon^teii  Uuairum  operuit  auro  in  unum  ditm^ 
quod  Tiridati  regi  Armenia  oetenderet.  Ub.  xzxMi.  s.  3. 
See  also  Dio  Casslua,  lib.  Iziii. 

16  Dio  Bays,  this  feast  waa  given  in  Nem'a  golden 
palace ;  for  which,  see  Pliny,  lib.  zzxiii.  a.  SL 

16  Rome  under  the  emperors,  was  often  disturbed  by 
the  violent  spirit  of  theatrical  fiictions,  the  leaders  of 
which  were  distinguiahed  by  the  colour  of  their  dress, 
such  as  tfftt/e,  6/ue,  green,  and  yellow.  This  is  what 
Tacitus,  in  another  place,  has  called  HiaraioicALis 
PAVOB.  Montenquieu  has  coneidered  it  as  one  of  the 
c«iiaea  of  tlte  declension  of  the  Boman  empire.  Btr 
the  Dialogue  concerning  Oratory,  s.  39,  note. 

17  Dio  relates  this  remark  by  Tiridates. 
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he  ruin  of  an  officer,  whose  fame  in  arms  was 
too  great  for  a  tyrant  to  endure. 

As  soon  as  the  diversiona  of  the  theatre  and 
the  circus  ended,  Nera  thought  fit  to  open  a 
more  important  scene.  He  proceeded  with  a 
grand  retinue  to  the  capitol,  where  he  entered 
with  a  branch  of  laurel  in  his  hand  (  and,  as  if 
he  had  subdued  Armenia,  the  charioteer  and 
player  of  interludes  was  saluted  Ixpirator.  His 
▼anity  was  now  amply  gratified  i  but  yanity  was 
not  the  only  spring  of  his  actions.  To  be  an 
adept  in  magic  arts  had  been  for  some  time  his 
predominant  passion ;  and,  as  Tiridates  brought 
with  him  in  bis  train  a  number  of  the  Parthian 
magi,  he  thought  the  opportunity  fair  to  learn 
all  the  secrets  of  an  occult  science,  which  he 
believed  was  not  the  mere  illusion  of  mathe- 
maticians and  pretended  philosophers.  Tiridates 
studied  to  ingratiate  himself,  and  was  proud  to 
have  the  emperor  of  Rome  for  his  pupil.i  By 
his  desire,  the  Maoi  opened  all  their  stores  of 
knowledge,  and  Nero,  with  the  anxiety  of  a 
guilty  mind,  was  eager  to  pry  into  futurity.  He 
was  master  of  the  Roman  world,  and,  with  the 
assistance  of  his  oriental  teachers,  flattered 
himself  that  he  should  soon  be  able  to  control 
the  ways  of  Providence,  and  give  the  law  to  the 
gods.  With  this  view  he  passed  his  time  in  close 
conference  with  a  set  of  Chaldean  impostors ; 
but  Tiridates  was  not  able,  in  return  for  the 
kingdom  of  Armenia,  to  teach  his  benefactor 
the  art  of  holding  commerce  with  evil  spirits. 
Nero  found  the  whole  to  be  a  system  of  fraud. 
Instead  of  being  enabled  to  hold  a  council  with 
infernal  powers,  he  was  left  to  the  suggestions  of 
his  own  heart,  and  the  advice  of  a  pernicious 
crew  of  abandoned  men  and  women,  who  were 
the  emperor's  confidential  ministers,  and  the 
instruments  of  every  villany. 

V.  It  is  certain  that  Nero*s  passion  for  the 
guitar,  and  stage-music,  was  not  greater  than 
his  ambition  to  excel  in  magic  incantations ;  but 
though  his  hopes  were  frustrated,  he  did  not 
cease  to  entertain  Tiridates  with  the  most  lavish 
profusion.  An  enormous  sum  ^  was  issued  every 
day  to  the  Arminian  king,  for  the  support  of 
his  own  grandeur,  and  the  courtiers  in  his  train. 
At  his  departure  a  still  larger  sum  was  ordered, 
as  a  present  from  the  emperor;  and  that  he 
might  rebuild  the  city  of  Artaxata,s  which  had 
been  levelled  to  the  ground,  a  number  of  artifi- 
cers were  added,  at  a  vast  expense,  to  the  retinue 
of  the   Parthian   prince,  who   also   engaged  a 


1  Pliny  the  elder  has  given  an  account  of  Nero's  pas- 
sion for  the  occult  Sciences,  lib.  xxx.  s.  2. 

2  Suetonius  aajrs,  Nero  spent,  In  treating  Tiridates 
with  unparalleled  magnificence,  eight  hundred  thousand 
sesterces  a  day;  a  sum  almost  incredible;  and  at  his 
departure  presented  him  with  above  a  million.  Sueion. 
In  Nero,  s.  30. 

a  The  destruction  of  ArtazaU  has  been  mentioned, 
Annaliy  xllL  s.  41. 


number  of  others  to  attend  him,  for  sttpolstsd 
wages,  to  his  own  country.  The  coBseqnence 
of  Nero's  generosity  was,  that  the  faxag  of  a 
king  on  the  throne  of  Armenia,  was  a  heavier 
burden  to  the  Romans  than  any  of  theii  most 
expensive  wars. 

There  is  reason  to  think,  that  the  want  of 
success  in  the  attempt  to  make  Nero  believe  is 
the  religion  of  the  Maoi,  served,  in  some  degree 
to  open  the  eyes  of  Tiridates,  and  lemove  thi 
errors  of  eastern  superstition.  In  cider  to  vis\< 
Rome,  he  had  taken  a  wide  compass  over  ai 
immense  tract  of  country,  and  travelled  all  thi 
way  by  land.  The  cause  of  this  circuitous  an 
laborious  journey  must  be  referred  to  the  super 
stition  of  his  native  countiy.  In  the  creed  oi 
the  Parthian  magi,  the  sea  was  said  to  be 
sacred  element ;  ^and  to  spit  in  it,  or  defile  th 
purity  of  the  waters  by  the  superfluities  o(  th 
human  body,  was  held  to  be  profane  and  imptout 
The  design,  probably,  was  by  that  doctrine  t 
prevent  migration,  and  what  at  fint  was  poUc 
received  in  time  the  sanction  of  religion.  Bi 
Tiridates,  during  his  sUy  at  Rome,  so  fa 
weeded  out  the  prejudices  of .  education,  that  h 
made  no  scruple  to  return  by  sea.  He  embarlcc 
at  Brundusium,5  and,  having  crossed  the  Adr 
atic,  arrived  at  the  port  of  Dyrrachittm.'  Froi 
that  place  he  pursued  his  voyage  along  the  coa 
of  Asia,  and,  being  safely  landed,  visited  tt 
Roman  provinces,  and  the  most  splendid  citi 
on  -the  continent.  Before  he  entered  the  coi 
fines  of  Armenia,  Corbulo  advanced  to  a  roeetin 
In  his  interview  with  the  Armenian  mooarc 
he  still  maintained  that  superior  cbaracU 
which  he  had  fairly  earned  by  bis  talents  at 
his  virtues.  Finding  an  extraordinary  numb 
of  artificers  in  the  prince's  train,  he  resolved 
act  with  due  attention  to  the  interest  as  veil 
the  dignity  of  the  Roman  name ;  and  with  th 
view,  having  separated  such  as  were  hired,  I 
suffered  none  but  those  who  were  a  donati 
from  Nero,  to  migrate  to  a  foreign  couot 
This  behaviour  gave  no  oflTence  to  Tiridatt 
He  took  Itfave  of  Corbulo  with  the  bi^b* 
esteem  for  his  many  virtues ;  and,  though 
entertained  no  kind  of  personal  respect  ■ 
Nero,  he  thought  the  regal  diadem  claiineJ 
return  of  gratitude ;  and,  upon  that  priocip 
as.  soon  as  the  capital  of  Armenia  was  rcbui 
instead  of  calling  it  ArtaxeUa,  he  gave  it  t 
flattering  name  of  Neronia, 

VI.  Rome   having  no  war  upon  her  ban 
Nero,  with  airs  of  self-congratulation,  as  if 
valour  had  subdued  the  nations,  thought  bt 


4  The  superstitious  veneration  with  which  ib«  I 
ihians  considered  the  sea,  has  been  already  iniiQti>'r 
Pliny  says.  Tiridatea  navigart  voluerati  ^umi^f^ 
tpuert  in  maria,  aliitqut  moriaiium  ntttttHaH^ 
viciare  naturom  tamfiu  non  ptUant.    Lib.  xxx*  ■  ^ 

6  See  the  Geographical  Table. 

6  For  Dyrrachlumi  see  the  Oeogimphical  TaU** 
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skat  tlie  temple  of  JiyviJ    But  that  pacific 
dispQtition  did  not  lut  long.     Intoxicated  by 
the  homage  which  he  had  received  from  Tiri- 
dilM,  be  wanted  to  renew  the  same  scene  of 
ipleadoar  tmA  vain-glory,  by  the  humiliation  of 
Volo^et,  the  Parthian  king.     For  that  pus- 
pose  he  endeavoured,  by  pressing  invitations,  to 
induce  that  prince  to  undertake  a  journey  to 
Kome.    At  length  the  eastern  monarch  gave  a 
deciiire  answer:  "  You  can  cross  the  sea,  which 
1  bold  to  be  a  forbidden  element ;  come  to  Asia, 
tad  we  will  then  settle  the  ceremony  of  our 
neeUog.'*    Fired  with  indignation  by  that  per- 
cmptoiy  refuial,  and  the  tone  of  grandeur  with 
which  It  was  delivered,  Nero  was  upon  the  point 
«f  declaring  war,  if  other  projects  had  not  daz- 
zled his  tmagtnation.     He  concerted  his  mea- 
nim,  and  laid  plans  of  Tast  ambition ;  but  the 
caprice  that  dicUted  them  yielded  to  the  first 
MTelty  that  occurred.    He  intended  to  open  the 
ttmph  of  Janus  for  four  wars  at  once.s     The 
tot,  against  th«  Jews,  who  felt  themselves  op- 
pnncd  by  the  avarice  and  rapacity  of  Gessius 
flona,  the  governor  of  the  province,  and  were, 
u  that  time,  in  open  revolt.    The  second  enter- 
priie  was  intended  against  the  Ethiopians ;  the 
^iuii,  against  the  All>anians  on  the  borders  of 
tt«  Caspian  sea$  the  fourth,  to  revenge  the 
iantlt  offered  to  him  by  the  haughty  spirit  of 
^ologeses.     The  love  of  fame,  whatever  he  did, 
*u  the  inspiring  motive :  whether  he  sent  forth 
his  armies  or  drove  a  chariot,  or  sung  a  song, 
pniae  was  still   the  ultimate  end.     If  by  his 
vtctorioas  arms  the  Ethiopians  and  Albanians 
Mid  be  reduced  to  subjection,  the  glory  of  en- 
^Sing  the  boundaries  of  the  empire,  was  to  be 
the  bright  reward.     His  exertions  were,  there- 
by Bade  again«t  the  two  last-mentioned  states. 
He  seat  detachments   forward   to  survey  the 
€<>vtttrys  he  formed  flying  camps  in  those  dis- 
lut  regions ;  he  began  to  collect  the  forces  of 
the  empire;  and,  not  content  with  drawing  from 
Britain,  from  Germany,  and  lUyricum,  the  flower 
«f  his  armies,  he  formed  a  new  legion,  composed 
of  men  six  feet  high,  and  this  he  called   the 
P^SBx  •  of  Alexander  the  Great. 

Aaidst  this  din  of  arms,  and  all  this  mighty 
tannlt  of  warlike  preparations,  an  incident  oc- 
nirred  of  more  moment  to  Nero  than  the  glory 
of  the  Roman  name.  A  deputation  arrived  at 
Kone  from  the  cities  of  Greece,  where  the 
theatre,  and  poetry,  and  music,  flourished,  with 
•fders  to  present  to  the  emperor,  from  the  several 


7  Sueionlus  eayc,  Nero,  having  placed  his  laurel 
ovvn  io  the  cai^lol,  and  being  eompUroenled  wHh  the 
tiUt  of  Imperator,  cloeed  the  temple  of  Janus.   In  Nero, 

aia 

8  SasCDoioi  mentions  hia  latfended  expedition  to  the 
Cesptaa  Sm,  s.  19. 

9  Thsee  torfee  of  men  slz  ftet  high,  to  be  called  the 
Akxanditea  r»»«**«'^i  are  slated  bj  Suetonfais,  in  NerOf 
a». 


places,  the  victor's  crown  lo  for  minstrelsy  and 
song.  An  opportunity  so  bright  and  unexpected 
was  not  to  be  neglected.  Nero  was  transported 
with  joy:  he  towered  above  himself  and  all 
competition.  The  deputies  were  admitted  to  his 
presence;  they  were  caressed,  invited  to  his 
table,  and  all  other  business,  however  important, 
gave  way  to  the  elegant  arte.  The  Greeks  were 
skilled  in  the  trade  of  adulation.  They  be- 
seeched  the  prince  to  honour  them  with  a  speci- 
men of  his  talents.  Nero  sung  to  his  guests ; 
they  heard,  they  applauded,  they  were  thrown 
into  ecstacies.  He  in  his  turn  admired  their 
taste  ;  they  were  the  only  people  who  had  music 
in  their  souls ;  they,  and  they  only,  had  an  ear 
for  finer  sound ;  the  true  masters  of  harmonj' ; 
the  judges  who  deserved  to  hear  his  exquisite 
powers.  From  that  moment  all  his  warlike 
projects  vanished  from  his  mind.  He  thought 
no  more  of  humbling  the  Parthian  king;  the 
.Ethiopians  and  Albanians  might  enjoy  their 
Independent  slate,  and  Vespasian  might  take  the 
field  against  the  Jews.  The  fame  of  a  coach- 
man, a  minstrel,  and  a  singer,  was  of  greater 
moment.  He  resolved,  without  del^y^^  to  set 
out  for  Greece.  How  the  administration  was  to 
be  conducted  during  his  absence,  was  the  first 
consideration.  That  did  not  embarrass  him  long. 
The  whole  authority  and  all  the  functions  of  tho 
prince  were  committed  to  Helius,  one  of  his 
freedmen.  That  upstart  minister,  with  Poly- 
cletus,  his  associate,  had  already  enriched  him- 
self with  the  plunder  of  the  public,  and  was 
now,  with  the  whole  power  in  his  hands,  to  givo 
a  full  display  of  his  character.  That  point  being 
settled,  a  weightier  care  still  remained.  An  im- 
perial charioteer,  and  a  comedian  of  illustrious 
rank,  who  was  to  be  nobly  covered  with  Olympic 
dust,  and  to  bring  back  laurel  crowns  for  his 
victories  in  song  and  pantomime,  could  not  un- 
dertake such  an  expedition  without  the  greatest 
pomp.  Preparations  were  accordingly  made. 
The  emperor  seemed  to  be  going  to  an  important 
war.ti  Tigellinus  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
companions  of  the  Augustan  order,  in  member 
not  less  than  five  thousand.  To  these  were  added 
an  incredible  multitude  of  abandoned  harlots, 
and  the  most  debauched  young  men  of  the  time. 
The  whole  train  went  forth,  not  in  warlike 
array,  with  swords,  and  pikes,  and  javelins,  but 
with  softer  instruments;  with  the  sock  and 
buskin;  with  music,  lutes  and  guiUrs.  The 
retinue  was  suited  to  the  dignity  of  the  enter- 
prise^  An  idea  of  the  splendour  and  magnificence 
displayed  on  this  occasion  maybe  easily  formed, 
when  we  are  told  that  Nero  never  travelled 
with  less  than  a  thousand  baggage-wagons ;» 
the  mules  all  shod  with  silver,  and  the  drivers 


10  See  Suetonios,  in  Nero,  a.  22L 

11  Soetonios,  In  Nero,  a  10. 

18  Suetonius,  In  the  place  last  cited. 
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dressed  in  scariet ;  bis  African  slaves  adorned 
with  bracelets  on  their  arms,  and  the  horses  de- 
corated with  the  richest  trappings. 

YII.  The  consuls  for  this  year  [A.  U.  C.  820. 
A.  D.  67]  were  Fonteius  Capito  and  Julius  Ru- 
fus ;  hut  their  authority  was  superseded  by  He* 
lius,  the  freedman,!  who  exercised  all  the  powers 
of  the  imperial  prerogative.  This  man  broke 
loose  at  once,  and  was  soon  felt  as  a  public  ca- 
lamity. Pride  and  insolence,  avarice  and  cruelty, 
the  never-failing  vices  of  those  detestable  mis- 
creants, who  from  the  dregs  of  the  people  rise 
above  their  fellow-citizens,  marked  Uie  conduct 
of  this  favourite  freedman,  and  debased  the  peo- 
ple, who  submitted  to  so  vile  a  master.  All  degrees 
and  ranks  of  men,  the  senate,  and  the  Roman 
knights,  groaned  under  the  iron  rod  of  an  igno- 
ble tyrant,  who  confiscated  their  estates,  sent 
them  into  banishment,  or  took  away  their  lives, 
at  his  will  and  pleasure.  The  people,  who  shud- 
dered at  the  presence  of  the  emperor,  were 
obliged,  in  misery  of  heart,  to  lament  his  absence. 

Nero,  in  the  meantime,  arrived  at  Cassiopcsa  s 
in  the  isle  of  Corcyra,  and  there,  in  the  temple 
of  Jupiter  Cassius,s  he  tuned  his  harp,  and  sung 
in  the  presence  of  the  people.  From  that  place 
he  set  sail  for  Greece.  Being  safely  landed,  his 
first  care  was,  like  a  gteat  officer,  before  he 
marched  further  into  the  country,  to  settle  the 
plan  of  his  operations,  in  order  not  only  to  gain, 
but  to  secure,  his  victory.  With  this  view,  he 
issued  his  public  orders,  requiring  that  all. the 
games,4  which  were  celebrated  throughout 
Greece  at  stated  periods,  and  in  difierent  years, 
should  be  performed  at  their  respective  places, 
during  his  stay  in  the  country ;  and  not  only  so, 
but  that  each  city  should  wait  for  his  arrival. 
Nor  was  this  allr  the  fame  of  such  as  had 
proved  victorious,  and  were  then  no  more,  was 
to  be  obliterated  from  the  memory  of  man,  that 
all  preceding  merit  might  be  eclipsed  by  the 
lustre  of  a  new  performer.  The  statues  of  the 
deceased  were  all  demolished.8  The  living  ar- 
tists were  treated  with  less  rigour.  They  were 
required  to  enter  the  lists  with  their  imperial 
rival,  and,  upon  that  condition,  their  statues 
were  exempted  from  the  general  destruction. 
Nero's  love  of  fame  was  not  a  generous  emula- 
tion }  it  was  an  impatience  of  a  rival,  that  turned 


1  Heliue,  the  freedman,  is  mentioned  by  Dio  CassSus 
.in  Uie  character  of  a  prhne  minister  during  Nero's  ab* 
MBce  from  Rome.  Comeille  has  decribed  a  slave  rising 
to  preferment,  with  the  iententiotu  brevity  of  TKitus: 
Jamais  an  aifranchi  n'eat  qu'un  esclave  infiune ; 
Bien  qu'il  change  d'eUt,  11  ne  change  point  d'ame. 

ConiA,  act  iv.  scene  6. 
9  See  the  Oeographlcal  Table. 
S  The  city  of  Caaslope,  and  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Caif  ius,  are  both  mentioned  by  Pliny,  lib.  iv.  e.  12. 

4  See  Suetonhis,  in  Nero,  a.  21. 

5  The  destruction  of  the  statues  erected  to  the  various 
eonquerors  in  the  public  gamef  of  Greece  is  mentioned 
bf  Soetonins,  In  Neto,  i.  81. 


to  envy,  rancour,  and  malice.  To  be  piosooBce 
the  first  musician,  and  the  best  tragedian,  w« 
not  enough  for  his  vast  ambition ;  he  was  lilr( 
wise  to  be  the  most  skilful  driver  of  a  cuirich 
With  that  bright  object  in  view,  he  bad  foi  son 
years  before  meditated  an  expedition  iDtoGreec< 
and  finding  that  the  Olympic  games  were,  i 
their  regular  course,  to  be  celebrated  in  tl 
summer,  in  the  year  of  Rome  eight  hundred  u 
sixteen,  he  even  then  had  the  pr«caation,  by 
positive  command,  to  defer  the  exhibition  of  th 
great  national  spectacle  till  his  arrival  in  Greec 
The  law,  or,  which  was  equivalent,  hia  will  ai 
pleasure,  being  announced,  the  people  prepar 
for  his  reception.  He  began  his  tour  throuj 
the  country ;  he  visited  the  several  cities, « 
gave  himself  a  spectacle  on  the  public  sti( 
Greece  had  been  reduced  to  subjection  bj  Fl 
miniiis,  Mummius,  Agrippa,  and  Augustus  Osi 
and  now  in  her  turn  «he  triumphed  over  t 
conqueror.  She  saw  the  emperor  of  Roi 
running  from  place  to  place  in  the  character 
a  strolling  player,  a  travelling  musician,  and 
famous  coachman.  He  did  not,  however,  depc 
altogether  on  his  merit,  but  practised  tbe  i 
derhand  arts  by  which  success  is  often  ensur 
He  hired  a  numerous  party  to  applaud,  a 
distributed  bribes  among  the  judges  who  w 
to  decide.  Wherever  he  performed,  a  legion 
Roman  knights  was  atationed  in  the  iheatie , 
their  own  example  to  excite  and  animate 
admiration  of  the  multitude,  and  teacli 
Greeks  what  was  excellent  in  the  aTts,wh 
they  themselves  had  invented,  and  carried 
perfection.  By  these  and  such  like  preo 
certed  measures,  Nero  secured  his  triumph 
all  quarters.  Competition  was  inVited,  aod 
the  same  time  intimidated.  In  one  of 
cities,  a  man  well  skilled  in  music,  but  a 
politician,  experienced  the  danger  of  contend 
with  a  powerful  rival.  Zealous  for  the  bon 
of  his  art,  and  proud  of  his  own  talent,  be  | 
sisted  to  dispute  the  prize,  till  the  lictors  di 
him  to  the  wall,  and  there  despatched  bid 
the  sight  of  the  audience.  Vespasian  had  io 
it  necessary  to  pass  from  Syria  into  Gre«f<) 
order  to  appear  among  the  band  of  coarti 
and  pay  his  homage  to  the  emperor.  But, 
fortunately,  he  either  had  no  ear  for  music, 
he  did  not  reckon  it  among  the  accomplisbmi 
of  a  prince.  He  heard  that  divine  voice  i 
sullen  mood,  or,  as  happened  to  him  at  Ri 
upon  a  former  occasion,  he  fell  asleep-' 
this  offence,  he  was  ordered  to  appear  no  n 
in  the  presence  of  the  emperor.  He  retire* 
a  small  village,  and  there,  in  an  obscure  lurki 
place,  hoped  to  find  a  shelter  from  resentm* 
He  remained  for  some  time  in  that  state 
anxious  suspense,  when  the  Fates  called 
forth  to  settles  of  fQtttr«  gloiy.    The  Jews  « 


€  See  Amiala,  book  xvl.  s.  5. 
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iB  file  fold  with  a  powerftil  anny ;  they  had  de- 
iutied  CMtiQS  Gallus  with  great  slaughter,  and 
tUcD  an  eagle  from  one  of  the  legions.     The 
crisii  was  big  with  danger,  and  called  for  vigor- 
OQs  measures.     But  Nero  did  not  think  that  Ju- 
dca  wu  the  field  oC  glory.     He  gave  the  com- 
uaad  to  Vespasian^,  apprehending  no  danger  from 
a  maa  of  obscure  descent,  and  austere  manners, 
vbon  he  was  no  longer  willing  to  retain  near  bis 
penoD.    Vespasian  departed  to  take  upon  him 
the  command  in  Syria,  and  Nero  ^  continued  his 
progress  through  Greece.   He  was  received  every 
wbere  with  public  demonstrations  of  respect; 
bat  the  people  could  scarce  refrain  from  laugh- 
ter, vbcn  they  beard  the  sound  of  a  voice  neither 
load  nor  clear,  and  saw  th^  singer  rising  on  his 
tQct  in  a  vain  endeavour  to  expand  the  notes,  and 
straining  bis  organs,  till  a  face,  naturally  red, 
was  so  inflamed  as  to^vie  with  the  deepest  scar- 
let   Not  content  with  the  fame  of  an  enchant- 
ing singer,  h«  resolved  to  prove  himself  a  great 
tragedian.     The  parts,  in  which  he  chose  to 
distingoish  himself,^  were  HsBCYJLas  FcKXirs  $ 
(Enirus,  who  murdered  his  father,  and  tore  out 
Us  own  eyes  ;  Obsstu,  poniarding  his  mother ; 
*Dd  sometimes  a  kavisbxb  Sabiitx,  or  a  Matbok 
Dr  UBOPB,  on  the  point  of  being  delivered. 
When  be  arrived  at  Olympia,  he  found,  that  the 
celebrated  games  of  that  place  consisted  alto- 
gstber  of  chariot-races,  and  athletic  exercises, 
ud  by  consequence  that  no  theatre  had  been 
CKcted.    Was  his  darling  music  to  be  excluded  ? 
Ratber  than  suffer  such  an  indignity,  he  ordered 
prepar^ioiis  to  he  made  for  interludes,  and  other 
^nmatie  performances.   Not  content  with  being 
blinded  on  the  stage ;  with  raving  like  a  mad- 
man, and  being  hrought  to  bed  like  a  woman ;  he 
was  still  to  figure  on  the  race-ground,  and  aston- 
ish the  multitude  with  his  dexterity  in  whirling 
nxiod  dke  course.     Determined  to  perform  won- 
^,  and  surpass  all  ancient  fame,  he  mounted 
ft  car  drawn  by  six  horses,  but  had  the  misfor- 
^vae,  in  the  heat  of  his  career,  to  he  thrown 
^wi  his  seat.     He  mounted  again ;  but  either 
hart  by  his  fall,  or  not  able  to  bear  the  velo- 
city of  the  motion,  he  was  obliged  to  descend 
before  he   reached   the  goal.      He  was,  not- 
withstanding, declared  conqueror.  He  contended 
afterwards  for  the  prizes  at  the  Pythian,  the 
Neaaean,  and  all  the  other  games  of  Greece, 
with  equal   success  at  every  place.     He   was 
proclaimed   victor  in   all  trials  of  skill,  and 
gained  no  less  than  eighteen  hundred  different 
crowns.    The  honour  so  obtained  was  always 
oodcrstood  to  reflect  a  lustre  on  the  conqueror's 
aative  country.     With  a  view  to  that  custom. 


7  Dfo  C««siiis  tells  us,  that  when  Nero  perfornMd  the 
pan  of  Cflwoee,  one  of  the  apectators  asked,  What  Is  he 
d'Har  Bowl  A  mmo  answered,  Bit  i»  in  labour.  For  a 
1**  of  the  charmctors  acted  by  Nero,  see  Saetonias,  in 
Neroisn. 


the  form  of  the  proclamation^  in  favour  of  Nero 
was  as  follows :  '*  Nxko  Casab  is  victob  vk 
TBS  combat  (naming  it),  Airn  bas  wob  thb 

CBOWir  FOB  TBS  B03tA.3r  PSOPLX,  ABB  TBB  Vn- 
TIBSX,  OF    WBICB   BI   IS    MA8TSB."      CaiO   WBS 

taken  to  transmit  to  Rome  a  regular  account  of 
all  his  victories.  Such  a  career  of  rapid  success 
made  the  people  stand  at  gaze.  Thfe  senate 
passed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  gods  for  such  sig- 
nal events,  and,  by  their  decrees,  so  loaded  the 
calendar,  that  the  year  could  scarce  find  room  for 
so  many  rejoicing  days. 

VIII.  Nero  now  conceived  that  he  had  tri- 
umphed over  the  arts,  and,  in  the  pride  of  his 
heart,  resolved  to  make  a  progress  through  the 
conquered  country.  He  took  care,  however,  not 
to  visit  Athens  or  Laeedaemon.  In  the  former, 
he  dreaded  to  approach  the  temple  of  the  Ettme» 
nide.  A  mind  lashed  and  goaded  by  the  whips 
and  stings  of  a  guilty  conscience  wished  to  avoid 
those  avenging  deities.*  He  was  deterred  from 
Lacedsmon  by  the  form  of  government,  and  the 
sanctity  of  the  laws  established  by  Lycurgus. 
The  place  where  the  Eleusinian  mysteries  ^o 
were  celebrated,  was  also  forbidden  ground. 
Murderers  and  parricides  were  excluded  from 
those  religious  ceremonies.  Nero  was  seized 
with  a  fit  of  remorse.  Busy  reflection  brought 
to  light  the  iniquities  of  his  conduct ;  in  the 
agitation  of  his  spirits  he  revie'Wed  those  deeds 
of  horror,  which  forbore  to  goad  him,  while 
his  mind  was  becalmed  by  vanity  and  plea- 
sure. Conscience  may  grant  a  truce  to  the  guilty, 
but  never  makes  a  lasting  peace.  Distracted 
by  bis  fears,  and  sunk  in  the  gloom  of  supersti- 
tion," he  resolved  to  consult  the  oracle  at  Del- 
phi. The  Pythian  priestess  warned  him  to 
beware  of  seventy-three  years.!*  He  received 
the  admonition  as  a  certain  promise  of  long  life, 
not  then  thinking  of  Galba,  who  had  reached 
his  seventy-third  year,  and  in  a  short  time  after 
succeeded  to  the  imperial  dignity.  The  oracle 
pleased  him  at  first  by  agreeable  bodings,  but  did 
not  continue  long  in  his  good  graces.  The  par- 
ricide, he  was  told,  which  he  had  committed. 


8  See  Crevier's  Roman  Emperors,  Life  of  Nero,  vol. 
iv.  p.  304. 

9  Suetonius  sajs,  Nero,  after  the  murder  of  hJa  mo- 
ther, was  not  able  to  bear  the  reproachea  of  his  own 
conacience,  though  he  had  received  the  congratulatory 
addresses  of  the  army,  the  aenate  and  the  people ;  he 
frequently  confessed  that  he  was  haunted  by  his  mother's 
ghoat  foUowtog  him  with  the  whips  and  burnlDg  torches 
of  the  Furiea.  Exagitari  »«  maUma  tptde^  verbtrUma 
furianim  ac  tadi»  arderUibut.   In  Nero,  a.  34. 

10  When  Nero  made  the  tour  of  Greece,  he  did  not 
dare  to  attend  the  Eletisioian  mysteriea,  having  heard 
the  crier  warning  alt  Impious  and  nefitrioua  villaina  not 
to  approach  the  place.   Suelon.  in  Nero,  a.  34. 

11  Suetonius  says,  he  attempted  to  call  up  his  moiher*a 
ghoat,  in  order  to  appease  and  mollify  her  wrath.  In 
Nero,  a.  31  « 

13  See  this  related  by  Suetonius,  In  Nero,  s.  91 
88 
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placed  him  in  the  tame  rank  with  Alcmeon  and 
Orestes,  who  had  murdered  their  mothers.  Nero 
kindled  with  indignation.  He  resolved  that  the 
god  shoald  feel  his  resentment,  and,  in  his  fury, 
disfranchised  the  territory  of  Cirfha,i  which  had 
been  appropriated  to  the  temple,  and  was  held 
to  be  consecrated  ground.  Nor  did  his  phrensy 
end  here.  The  oracle  was  to  be  silenced,  or  so 
profaned  as  to  lose  its  credit  With  this  intent, 
he  ordered  a  number  of  men  to  be  massacred  on 
the  spot  J  and  having  poured  libations  of  their 
blood  into  the  opening  of  the  ground,  from  which 
the  exhalations  issued,  that  were  supposed  to 
inspire  the  priestess  with  enthusiastic  fury,  he 
closed  the  orifice,  and  with  pride  and  insolence 
left  a  place  which  had  been  revered  for  ages. 
After  this  exploit,  he  returned  to  his  former 
luxury,  and  in  the  gratifications  of  vice  hoped  to 
find  some  respite  from  his  anxious  thoughts. 
But  even  vice  required  variety.  Repetition 
might  pall  the  sated  appetite,  and,  if  he  did  not 
show  an  inventive  genius,  the  flattery  of  the 
Greeks  was  in  danger  of  being  exhausted.  He 
had  made  himself  at  Rome  the  wife  of  Pythago- 
ra8,9  but  that  was  become  an  obsolete  story,  and 
no  longer  excited  wonder.  He  was  determined, 
therefore,  to  resume  his  sex,  and  marry  Sporus, 
the  eunuch.  The  ceremony  was  performed  3 
with  great  pomp  and  splendour.  Calvia  Cris- 
pinilla4  was  appointed  mistress  of  the  wardrobe 
to  the  emperor's  wife.  She  adorned  the  bride 
with  all  the  decorations  of  female  elegance ;  and 
Tigellinus,  amidst  the  applause  of  the  astonished 
Greeks,  who,  with  arch  sneers  of  ridicule,  had 
still  the  address  to  pay  their  adulation,  gave 
away  Sporus  in  marriage  to  the  emperor  of 
Rome.  It  was  said  upon  the  occasion,  that  it 
would  have  been  well  for  mankind,  if  Nero's 
father  had  been  married  to  such  a  wife. 

IX«  Nero  could  not,  in  this  unbounded  man- 
ner, riot  in  vice  and  folly  without  vast  expense, 
and  a  prodigious  waste  of  the  public  treasure. 
To  supply  his  prodigality,  Helius  the  freedman, 
who  conducted  the  administration  at  Rome,  la- 
boured hard,  by  every  iniquitous  measure,  by 
extortion,  and  cruelty,  to  raise  enormous  sums 
of  money.     A  tame  and  complying  senate  was 


1  The  territory  of  Cirrha  was  for  many  years  annexed 
to  the  temple  of  Delphi ;  hence  Lucan  says  in  his  address 
to  Nero : 

Sed  mihl  jam  numen ;  dec  si  te  pectore  vates 
Acctpiam,  CIrrhaea  vetim  secreta  moventem 
Solicitare  Deum. 

Prarsal.  lib. ! .  ver.  08. 
8  He  became  the  wile  of  Pjthagoras.  Annals,  xv. 
a.  87. 

8  Chrysoftonras  saySi  Oration  xxf.  Nero  oflfbred  a  great 
reward  to  the  pereon,  who  should  change  Sporus  into  a 
woman ;  and  there  were  not  wanting  empirics,  who  pro- 
mised to  aecompUflh  that  metamorphosis. 

4  For  more  of  her,  see  History,  I.  s.  73 ;  and  see  DIo, 
Ilb.lzin. 


easily  induced  by  the  arts  of  the  prime  minister, 
to  vote  an  immense  annual  sum  to  be  remitted 
to  the  emperor,  during  his  absence  from  the 
capital.  The  rapacity  of  Helius  was  not  to  be 
appeased.  The  companions  of  the  Aogostio 
society*  had  bound  themselves  by  a  vow  to  creel 
a  statue  to  Nero,  not  less  than  a  thousand  pouod 
weight.  By  that  voluntary  obligation  they  wen 
said  to  have  incurred  a  debt,  and  were  compellet 
to  advance  an  equivalent  sum  of  money.  N( 
rank  or  station  was  safe  from  plunder  and  q^ 
pression.  Roman  knights  and  senators  fell  i 
sacrifice,  and  their  estates  were  confiscated 
Sulpicius  Camerinus,*  a  man  descended  fror 
an  illustrious  family,  was  put  to  death  for  a: 
extraordinary  reason.  The  surname  of  Pytbi 
cus  had  been  for  agies  annexed  to  his  ancestor 
and  was,  consequently,  an  hereditary  bonou 
By  the  fertile  invention  of  Helius  this  was  cor 
strued  into  a  crime.  The  name  might  imply 
victor  in  the  Pythian  ganaes ;  and  when  Nen 
with  the  consenting  voice  of  Greece,  was  di 
clared  universal  conqueror,  to  usurp  that  tit 
was  a  crime  of  violated  majesty,  and  an  impiou 
sacrilege.  Sulpicius  and  his  son  were  pot  * 
death,  and  their  effects  were  forfeited  to  tl 
state.  Wealth,  in  whatever  rank,  was  sure 
provoke  the  hand  of  rapacity,  and  Rome,  and 
the  government  of  a  presuming  and  arroga 
freedman,  was  a  scene  of  plunder,  blood,  ai 
cruelty.  And  yet  all  that  could  be  amassed 
those  iniquitous  means,  was  not  sufficient  for  t 
prodigality  of  Nero.  The  Greeks  had  flatter 
his  vanity,  and,  in  return,  were  doomed  to  U 
the  hand  of  oppression.  The  cities,  which  h 
revered  him  as  a  god,  had  reason  in  the  cod 
execrate  him  as  a  tyrant.  They  saw  their  N 
and  most  distinguished  citizens  put  to  death, 
sent  into  banishment,  that  the  emperor  ntit 
enjoy  the  spoils  of  their  plundered  property.' 
X.  The  fame  of  a  divine  voice,  and  an  i 
quisite  hand  on  the  guitar,  was  not  sufficient 
the  ambition  of  Nero.  He  wished  to  distiogu 
himself  by  some  unheard  of  enterprise.  "^ 
grand,  the  vast,  and  almost  impossible,  trtd 
imagination.  He  arrived  at  Corinth,  and  i 
there  surprised  to  see  by  what  a  narrow  istbti 
the  two  seas  were  separated.  Like  the  bero 
Statius  the  poet,  he  heard  the  murmur  of 
billows,  on  the  Ionian  and  the  JEgean  shor 
in  mediis  audit  duo  litora  campis.  The  proj 
of  piercing  through  the  land,  and  forming  a  oa 
gable  canal  to  cooununicate  the  two  seas,  i 


6  See  Crevler,  Life  of  Nero. 

6  For  Sulpicius  Camerinua,  see  Annals,  xiii-  a  J3: 
see  Crevier,  vol.  Iv.  p.  310. 

7  Nero's  dislike  of  eTery  great  man  at  Rome.  >*' 
to  his  rapacity,  Induced  him,  bj  means  of  hit  n(<^l'' 
to  kill,  or  force  to  despatch  themselves,  the  ricbeti 
most  Illustrious  of  those,  who  tJU  then  bad  escapa^ 
cruelty.   Cr«v1er,voLiT.  p.  811. 
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Mukt  it  onateefMiy  for  mermen  to  siil  round 
the  Ptlopoiuiefiis,  struck  bis  Hncy,  ud  fired  him 
with  ideas  of  immortal  fame.s     The   Greeks 
opposed  the  design,  and  endeavoured  to  dissuade 
him  from  undertaking  it.     The  language  of  su- 
perstition waSy  that  to  attempt  to  join  what  had 
hcen  severed  for  ages,  would  be  an  impious  vio- 
htioD  of  the  laws  of  nature.     Nero  was  not  to 
be  deterred  from  his  purpose ;  religious  principles 
were  arged  in  vain ;  to  conquer  nature  were  an 
*  impeml  work,  and   what   the  gods  ordained, 
aH{bt  be  new-modelled  by  his  superior  judg- 
neot    He  knew,  besides,  that  the  attempt  had 
been  nnde  bjr  Demetrius  Policrates,  an  eastern 
hiog,  by  Jnlius  Caesar  and  Caligula,"  and  to  ac- 
complish an  arduous  work,  which  those  three 
princes  had  undertaken  without  effect,  appeared 
to  hiffl  the  height  of  human  glory.     He  resolv- 
ed, therefore,  to  begin  the  work  without  delay. 
Hanag  harangued  the  prKtorian  soldiers,  and 
nfed  every  topic  that  could  inflame  their  ardour, 
he  provided  himself  with  a  golden  pick-axe  (for 
nch  haads  were  not  to  be  sullied  lur  baser  metal), 
tad,  advancing  on  the  shore,  sung  in  melodious 
■trains  a  hymn  to  Neptune,  Amphitrite,  and  all 
the  inferior  gods  and  goddesses,  who  allay  or 
heare  the  waten  of  the  deep.     After  this  cere- 
■oDy,he  struck  the  first  stroke  into  the  ground, 
■ad  with  a  basket  of  sand  on*  his  shoulder, 
■arched  away  in  triumph,  proud  of  his  Hercu^* 
lean  labour.    The  natives  of  the  country  saw 
the  frantic  enterprise  with  mixed  emotions  of 
iear,  utonisbmeot,  and  religious  horror.     They 
sbierved  to  Nero,  that  of  the  three  princes,  who 
hsd  codceived  the  same  design,  not  one  died  a 
BitQial  death.     They  told  him  further,  that,  in 
•nae  places,  as  eoon  as  the  axe  pierced  the  ground, 
t  ftrum  of  blood  gushed  from  the  wound ;  hol- 
low groans  werm  heard  from  subterraneous  cav- 
cnis;  and  various  spectres,  emitting  a  feeble 
mrnur,  were  seen  to  glide  along  (he  coast. 
These  remonstrances  made  no  impression.  Nero 
Mdcrcd  his  soldiers  to  exert  their  utmost  vigour ; 
Boney  was  levied  in  every  quarter }  cruelty  and 
•xtoction  went  band  in  hand.     In  order  to  pro- 
care  a  suiBcient  number  of  workmen,  the  jails 
^  all  parts  of  the  empire  were  ransacked,  and 
the  armies  in  Syria  and  Palestine  had  it  in  com- 
BsBd  to  send  to  Corinth  all  the  prisoners  taken 
hi  battle. 

The  conduct  of  the  war  against  the  Jewish 
sation  had  been,  as  mentioned  above,  committed 
to  Vespasian,  who  had  already  carried  his  victo- 
lioas  aims  througfa  the  province  of  Galilee.  The 
as  soon  as  they  had  intelligence  that  he 


8  For  Ale  altempt  to  penetrate  the  tsthmos  of  Corinth, 
sw  SqcIobHis,  in  Neio,  s.  19 ;  and  Dio,  lib.  Ixiil. 

9  Pliny  relalM  this  bet:  Ptrfodert  alvto  naitigahiU 
Umiaten  Dtmttriua  rtx,  dictator  Cm$ar, 

DomUim  Ntn,  iitfiatuto  (ul  mmimn 


was  advancing  at  the  head  of  a  powerfU  army 
endeavoured  to  surprise  a  Roman  garrison  in  the 
city  of  Ascalon,io  but  were  repulsed  with  prodi- 
gious slaughter.  Not  less  than  eighteen  thousand 
were  put  to  the  sword  by  the  legions,  who  had 
orders  to  give  no  quarter.  Vespasian  found  it 
necessary,  against  a  fierce  and  obstinate  race,  at 
that  time  for  their  manifold  crimes  .devoted  to 
destruction,  to  forget  the  maxims  of  Roman  clem- 
ency. It  is  certain  that  those  merciful  conquer^ 
ors  never  spilled  so  much  hostile  blood  in  any 
of  their  wars  from  the  first  foundation  of  Rome. 
The  city  of  Gadara  ii  was  taken  by  storm,  and 
reduced  to  ashes.  The  garrison  and  the  whole 
body  of  the  inhabitants  perished  in  the  flames. 
In  the  meantime,  Trajan,  whose  son  was  after- 
wards emperor  of  Rome,  was  sent,  at  the  head 
of  the  tenth  legion,  to  spread  terror  and  destruc- 
tion through  the  country.  He  laid  siege  to  the 
city  of  Japha,u  and,  meeting  with  an  obstinate 
resistance,  carried  the  works  by  assault.  All 
who  were  capable  of  bearing  arms,  in  number 
not  less  than  fifteen  thousand,  were  put  to  the 
sword.  The  Samaritans,  who  had  collected  their 
forces  on  Mount  Garizim,is  were  treated  with 
the  same  severity.  Cerealis,  who  afterwards 
commanded  against  Civilis,  the  Batavian  chief- 
tain, and  also  in  Britain,  had  orders  to  march 
with  three  thousand  foot  and  six  hundred  horse 
to  attack  the  fastnesses  on  the  hills,  and  dis- 
lodge the  enemy.  He  formed  lines  of  circum- 
vallation  round  the  hill,  and  by  close  blockade 
cut  off  all  communication  with  the  adjacent 
•country.  The  Samaritans  were  reduced  by  fam- 
ine to  the  ISst  distress ;  yet,  even  in  that  condi- 
tion^ held  out  to  the  last  with  determined  obsti- 
nacy. Cerealts  ordered  his  men  to  advance  up 
the  hill.  The  soldiers  forced  their  way  up  the 
steep  ascent,  and  with  resistless  valour  soon 
gained  the  summit.  A  dreadful  carnage  followed. 
Twelve  thousand  of  the  Samaritans  perished  on 
the  spot  The  city  of  Gamala  h  was  taken  by 
assault,  and  the  garriion,  with  all  the  inhabitants, 
put  to  the  sword. 

Vespasian,  during  these  operations,  carried  on 
the  siege  of  Jotapata,^  the  strongest  place  in 
Galilee.  Josephus,M  the  historian,  had  been 
appointed  governor  of  the  province,  and  he  now 
commanded  the  garrison,  determined  to  make  a 
vigorous  defence,  and  hold  out  to  the  last  extrs* 
mity.  The  particulars  of  the  siege  are  related 
by  himself,  and  therefore  need  not  to  be  here 


10  For  Asealon,  see  the  Geographical  Table. 

11  See  the  Oeographlcal  Table. 

13  For  JaphSi  see  the  Oeographieal  Tri)le. 

13  Seethe  Geographical  Table. 

14  For  Gamala,  see  the  Oeofraphical  Table. 

15  For  the  city  of  Joupata,  see  the  Geogrs|)Ueal 
Table. 

16  The  works  of  Josepbue  are  well  known.   Ther 
contain  a  mlzuire  of  good  sense  and  erednlltyi  of  trr 
andftble. 
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repetted.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  say,  that  he 
discharged  all  the  duties  of  an  able  officer, 'by 
his  own  example,, no  less  than  by  his  spirited 
exhortations,  animating  the  soldiers,  and  in  every 
part  of  the  works  exciting  them  to  deeds  of  val- 
our. The  siege  lasted  seven  and  forty  days.  In 
one  of  the  approaches  to  the  walls,  Vespasian 
was  wounded  by  a  lance  aimed  at  him  from  the 
works  I  but  be  bore  the  pain  with  such  silent 
fortitude,  that  no  ill  consequence  followed.  On 
the  forty-seventh  day  of  the  siege,  the  inhabit- 
ants still  refusing  to  capitulate,  the  signal  was 
given  for  a  general  assault.  Titus,  at  the  head 
of  a  chosen  band,  scaled  the  walls,  and  was  the 
first  that  entered  the  town.  In  that  dreadful 
crisis  it  does  not  appear  that  Josephus  either 
faced  the  danger,  or  discharged  the  functions  of 
a  general  officer.  Except  the  women  and  chil- 
dren, and  about  twelve  hundred  prisoners,  all 
who  were  found  in  the  town  died  in  one  general 
carnage.  Josephus  was  afterwards  found  con- 
cealed in  a  cave.  Vespasian  spared  his  life,  and 
the  historian  survived  to  write  an  account  of  the 
siege,  intermixed,  indeed,  with  some  romantic 
circumstances,  but  containing  various  matter  for 
the  information  of  posterity.  The  city  of  Tari- 
chsea,!  which  had  been  the  receptacle  of  a  tur- 
bulent and  seditious  rabble  from  all  sides  of  the 
country,  was  compelled,  after  an  obstinate  resist- 
ance,  to  open  her  gates  to  Titus.  Vespasian 
ordered  twelve  hundred  of  the  most  fierce  incen- 
diaries to  be  put  to  death,  as  a  public  example, 
and,  in  compliance  with  Nero's  letter,  sent  six 
thousand  prisoners  2  to  work  at  the  isthmus  of 
Corinth. 

XI.  While  Vespasian  pursued  his  conquests, 
and,  in  one  campaign,  overran  the  province  of 
Cralilee,  Rome  was  a  scene  of  tumult  and  dis- 
traction. Hellus  reigned  like  a  second  emperor : 
the  people  called  him  the  worst  of  the  two. 
Each  day  produced  new  proofs  of  avarice,  cruel- 
ty, and  all  the  vices  of  an  upstart  slave.  The 
•enators  began  to  wake  from  their  lethargy ;  the 
clamours  of  the  populace  were  loud  and  fierce ; 
rage  and  indignation  glowed  in  every  breast; 
and  the  flame  was  ready  to  mount  into  a  blaze. 
The  freedman  saw  his  danger.  He  despatched 
letters  to  Inform  the  emperor  that  the  urgency 
of  his  affairs  required  his  presence  at  Rome.3 
But  Nero's  vast  designs  were  of  too  much  im- 
portance. His  answer  to  the  favourite  was, 
**  Tou  advise  me  to  return  to  Rome,  but  what- 
ever your  reftsons  are,  you  ought  rather  to  recom- 
mend a  longer  absence ;  that  I  may  finish  my  grand 
undertaking,  and  then  revisit  the  capital,  crown- 
ed with  immortal  glory."     He  saw  the  number 


of  laboutera  sent  by  Vespasian,  and,  in  consider- 
ation of  that  timely  succour,  forgave  the  merit 
of  that  victorious  general.  Corbulo^  had  not 
the  good  fortune  to  be  remembered  with  equal 
moderation.  Tiridates  had  mentioned  him  wiiti 
the  praise  due  to  his  virtue,  and  his  fame  in  arms 
That  commendation  was  sufficient  to  provoke 
the  ingratitude  of  a  tyrant,  who  be\>eW  dislin 
guished  talents  with  a  jealous  eye,  and  auffew 
no  man  to  be  great  and  virtuous  with  imponity 
Being  at  length  determined  to  execute  the  blood; 
purpose,  which  he  had  for  some  time  barboare 
in  secret,  he  wrote  to  Corbulo  in  terms  of  grea 
esteem  and  kindness,  calling  him  his  friend  an 
benefactor,  and  expressing  his  ardent  wish  t 
have  an  interview  with  a  general  who  had  rec 
dered  such  signal  services  to  the  empire.  Havin 
sent  that  insidious  inviti^tion,  he  held  a  prirat 
correspondence  with  Arrins  Varus,  who  serv« 
in  Asia ;  a  young  man  of  a  daring  spirit,  in  hasi 
to  rise  by  his  crimes.  To  fabricate  a  chari 
against  his  commanding  officer,  he  knew  wool 
be  the  way  to  ingratiate  himself  with  Nen 
He  sent  a  formal  accusation,  loaded  with  cvri 
crime  that  calumny  could  suggest.  Corbulo  fe 
into  the  snare.  A  mind  like  his,  impregnati 
with  honour  and  heroic  fortitude,  cootd  adm 
no  suspicion  of  intended  treachery.  He  en 
barked  without  any  retinue,  and  Janded  at  Cri 
chre»,  a  Corinthian  harbour  in  the  ^eao  se 
Nero  was  there  at  the  time,  dressed  in  hit  pa 
tomime  garb,  and  ready  to  mount  the  sta^ 
when  the  arrival  of  his  general  officer  « 
announced.  He  felt  the  indecency  of  p^v 
an  audience  in  his  comedian's  dress  to  a  ma 
whom  he  respected,  while  he  hated  bin. 
free  himself  from  all  embarrassment,  he  took  t 
shortest  way,  and  sent  a  death  warrant  Corbu 
saw  too  late  that  honesty  is  too  oAen  the  du 
of  the  ignoble  mind.  He  scorned  to  expostula 
"  I  have  deserved  this,"  he  said,  and  fell  up 
his  8Word.s 

The  blood  of  one  f  reat  man  could  not  appe^ 
the  cruelty  of  Nero.  Whoever  was  eminent 
talents,  riches,  or  nobility  of  birth,  was  cons 
ered  as  a  state  criminal.  In  that  number  wi 
the  two  Scribonii,  Rufus  and  Proculns,  who  \ 
lived  in  perfect  harmony,  with  mutual  estf< 
and  true  brotherly  affection.  Their  fortui 
were  a  joint  stock.  They  assisted  each  oihei 
the  road  to  honours,  and  both  together  ro$e 
stations  of  high  authority;  one  on  the  l>; 
and  the  other  on  the  Lower  Rhine.  While  tt 
discharged  their  respective  duties  with  intr^ri 
and  unwearied  zeal  for  the  public  service,  P 
tius  Africanus  •  was  their  secret  enemy.  T 
man  had  the  ear  of  Nero,  and  knew  how 


1  For  the  city  of  Tarlchse,  see  Suetonius,  in  Tito,  s. 
4;  and  bm  the  Geographical  Table. 

2  Josephus  says,  Veapaaian  supplied  Nero  with  six 
thousand  Jewa,  all  strong  joung  men,  chosen  out  of  a 
fast  number  of  prisoners. 

8  Suetonius,  In  Nero,  s.  23. 


4  For  the  fate  of  Corbulo,  see  Dfo,  lib.  IxiH. 

6  The  tarae  submiasion  with  which  so  many  bnvt : 
eminent  men  received  orders  to  die,  fills  the  miod  • 
astonishment  and  indignation. 

6  For  Factiuf  Afiicanui*  Me  Hisunyy  tv.  s.  41. 
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tnufim  his  own  malignity  into  the  heait  of  a 

prisce  too  fatally  prone  to  evil  deeds.     The 

virtuet  of  the  Seribonii  were,  by  his  artful  mis- 

itpreiestatieki,cooYerted  into  crimes  i  the  happy 

coocord,  in  which  they  lived,  was  a  conspiracy 

igaiikst  the  state }  and  their  fame  and  credit  io 

tbe  German  Jirmies  were  the  means  of  two  am- 

bitiotti  politicians,  not  the  end  of  their  actions. 

By  eoBciliating  the  good  will  of  the  soldiers, 

tkc/  hoped  to  overtttm  the  government     Nero 

took  the  alarm,  and,  under  a  specious  pretence 

ef  doing  honoar  to  the  two  brothers,  invited 

then  to  hif  court.   They  obeyed  his  orders.   As 

NOD  ai  they  arrived  in  Greece,  a  new  scene  was 

opened.    Ao  audience  was  refused ;  they  were 

f«bid  to  appear  in  the  emperor's  presence ;  sub* 

oned  accasations  were  presented  in  form :  and 

the  aahappy  brothers  found  themselves  in  the 

tad  condittott  of  state-criminals.     They  desired 

to  be  heard  in  their  defence.   The  act  of  justice 

vu  denied.   They  knew,  that,  under  a  despotic 

prince,  the  interval  between  the  opening  of  an 

accusation  and  the  catastrophe  is  always  short. 

They  resolved  not  to  wait  the  tyrant's  pleasure, 

bvt  to  deliver  themselves  with  Roman  fortitude 

frwB  an  ignominious  deathi    They  opened  their 

veios,  and  expired  together. 

The  fate  of  Crassus,T  who  derived  an  illus- 

triotti  lineage  from  Pompey  the  Great,  and  Cras- 

ni  the  triumvir,  may  be   mentioned   in   this 

P^-  Historians  have  not  fixed  the  time  of  his 

^th  with  precision ;  but  it  is  certain  that  he 

feu  a  victim  to  the  cruelty  of  Nero.     Craasus, 

Us  father,  with   Scribonia,  his  mother,  and  a 

brother,  who  was  named  Coeius  Pompeius  Mag- 

BBt,  had  l»een  cut  off  by  the  emperor  Claudius.^ 

lot  the  family,   in  the  opinion  of  Aquileius 

^<gnios,'  had  not  shed  blood  enough.  That  per- 

itJcioos  informer  knew  that  to  be  accused,  was 

to  be  eondemed.     He  invented  a  charge  of  an 

Atrocious  nature,  and  Crassus  shared  the  fate  of 

his  murdered  family.     He  left  two  brothers ; 

the  eldest,  Crassas  Scribonianus ;  the  youngest, 

^  unfortunate  Piso,  at  that  time  a  banished 

>B»,  but   afterwards  adopted  by  GaIba,io  too 

Noo  to  fail  from  that  dangerous  eminence. 

i^ariog  these  bloody  tragedies,  the  great  busi- 
■ets  of  piercing  the  isthmus  was  not  neglected. 
The  work  began  at  a  place  called  Lechaeum,"  a 
t*^port  on  the  Ionian  sea.  It  went  on  with 
ftreBoona  exertion  for  a  number  of  days.  A 
trench  was  dng  four  stadia  in  length,  which  was 
computed  to  be  a  tenth  part  of  the  isthmus. 
Bat  the  flame  of  discord  was  lighted  up  at  Rome. 
A  itorm  was   gathering  in  Gaul,  and  commo- 


7  For  the  Ui»  of  Craasos,  see  Crevler,  vol.  Iv.  p.  3i3L 

8  Sm  the  HlMonr,  l»ok  W.  s.  42. 

9  For  Rcgutos,  sm  Plinf  the  Younger,  lib.  i.  epist  5 ; 
aad LHe of  AgricoU,  a2,  note. 

10  For  Ptao,  4d0pied  by  Galba,  see  History,  1«  s.  15 
11 

11  8ao*sOei^pa|ihlGalTabl«. 


tions  shook  every  part  of  the  empire.  In  that 
alarming  conjuncture,  Hellus  thought  fit  to  leave 
his  associate  Polycletus,  as  his  vicegerent  at 
Rome,  and  he  himself  passed  over  into  Greece. 
He  met  Nero  at  Corinth,  and,  by  giving  him,  in 
striking  colours,  a  dreadful  picture  of  the  state 
of  affairs,  enforced  the  necessity  of  retumihg  to 
the  capitaL  The  grand  enterprise  was  aban- 
doned, and  the  Ionian  and  Agean  seas  were  left 
to  flow  in  the  ^lirection  which  nature  had  af^ 
pointed.  But  still  there,  was  an  object  that 
attracted  Nero's  fond  regard.  The  time  of  cele- 
brating iSm  Isthmian  games  was  near  at  hand. 
His  favourite  passion  hurried  him  to  the  place. 
The  pugilist  and  the  charioteer  banished  from 
his  mind  all  fear  of  plots  and  insurrections.  He 
thought  of  the  croWns  of  victory  which  he  had 
obtained  in  every  quarter.  His  heart  expanded 
with  joy,  with  self-congratulation,  and  gratitude 
towards  a  people,  who  had  declared  him  match- 
less, and  unrivalled  in  all  the  games  and  exer- 
cises throughout  the  country.  It  behoved  so 
great  a  conqueror  to  leave  a  lasting  monument 
of  munificence,  and  imperial  grandeur.  Elate 
with  pride,  and  touched  with  generous  senti- 
ments, he  resolved  to  give  Greece  her  liberty. 
With  that  design  he  repaired  to  the  forum. 
Nor  did  he  suffer  his  gracious  intention  to  be 
uttered  by  the  public  crier.  Such  a  gift  required 
the  accents  of  his  own  heavenly  voice.  He 
ascended  the  tribunal  of  harangues,  and,  having 
declared  Greece  a  free  country ,is  set  sail  for  Italy. 
XII.  The  consuls  next  in  office  were  Galerius 
Trachalus  and  Silius  lUlicus.  [A.  U.  C.  821. 
A.  D.  68.]  They  were  both  men  of  genius  t 
both  addicted  to  study,  and  distinguished  by  their 
extensive  literature.  Trachalus  ^  was  an  orator 
in  great  celebrity,  always  copious,  and  often 
sublime.  Silius  Italicus  m  had  also  distinguished 


13  Suetonius  in  Nero,  s.  24. 

13  Trachalus  was  ao  orator  of  einlnenee,  commended 
by  Quintilian,  lib.  x.  cap.  i.  He  is  aloajmentioned  bj 
Tacitus,  History,  i.  s.  90. 

14  la  the  list  of  Roman  poets,  whom  Qufntilian  has 
criticised,  no  mention  is  made  of  Silius  Italicns.  It  is 
therefore  probable,  that  his  work  had  not  appeared, 
when  Quintilian  published  hie  Institutes,  in  the  reign 
of  I)omitian.  Silius  (like  Locan  before  him)  undertook 
to  make  a  great  historical  event  the  subject  of  an  epic 
poem ;  but  departing  from  the  precedent  left  by  Lucan, 
he  has  interwoven  with  the  truth  too  much  of  (able,  and 
what  the  critics  call  machinery.  The  poem,  however, 
has  many  beautiful  passages.    The  author  raised  a  con^ 

^iderable  fortune,  and  was  possessed  of  two  villas:  one 
that  had  been  the  property  of  Cicero,  and  the  other  of 
Virgil.  He  lived  to  the  age  of  seventy-fiTe,  and  then 
put  an  end  to  his  days  by  al)stinence ;  being  instructed 
in  the  stoic  school,  and  by  the  practice  of  the  age,  that 
suicide  was  not  against  the  law  of  nature.  Seneca,  the 
admired  philosopher,  has,  among  many  others,  the  Ibl. 
lowing  maxim :  *'  Live  so  as  to  welcome  death ;  and 
even,  if  you  think  fit,  to  seek  It.  Whether  h  comes  tr 
you,  or  you  go  to  it,  Is  immaterial.'*  Mixeree  l«,  ut  mc 
Urn  9t  tctdpioMy  et,  ai  ita  rtt  euodeftt/,  orceceae.  3«t 
^•#  ndJ^L.  on  ilLg  oA  —^^  «flaiai.  on  oA  ftUam  luie.    SP 
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UnutU  >l  tha  bar,  bat  not  wllh  UDblamuhed 
reputation.  Hb  koeir  that,  nndcr  Nero,  to  be 
the  wcDHr  of  iDDoeence  wii  the  nnd  to  prerer- 
ment)  but  be  retnnied  to  the  paths  of  virtue, 
and  by  i'a  poetry,  which  he  pubiiihed  aflei- 
wards,  ttansmitled  hii  name  to  poiterity.  Dot- 
lag  hii  CDDiiilahip,  Kero  returned  from  Greece, 
to  lime  the  »cen«  of  vice  and  folly.  After  a  tem- 
peituous  voyage,  he  urived  >l  Kaplei,  where  the 
flnt  diipliyi  of  hi!  geoiui  had  been  leen  in  their 
dawn.i  Uia  fane  wat  now  in  iti  meridian 
luitre.  The  conqueror  In  the  Ol™pic,  the 
Pjlhian,  and  the  Iithnian  gamei,  wV  to  enter 
the  city  id  triumph )  and  for  thii  purpOM  the 
ntaal  avenuei  were  not  lufficient.  The  occation 
required  romething  new  and  eitraordlnaty.  The 
Cuitom  in  Oreece  wai,  to  throw  down  part  of 
the  cily  wiU^  that  tbe  eonqueior  la  the  tacred 
gamei  night  enter  through  the  breach.  Nero 
ordered  an  opening  to  be  made  Tor  himielf,  and 
•ntered  the  city  in  a  triumphal  car,  drawn  by 
ill  milk-whila  honei.  The  iplendour  of  the  day 
exceeded  the  triumph  of  Flaminiut*  or  Mum- 
nuui.  They  had  obtained  Tictariei,and  lUbdued 
■  nation :  hut  what  Homan  triumphed  over  (he 
uti  of  Greece?  Who, herDre  Nero, wai  declared 
the  beil  charioteer,  and  the  Sneit  player  on  the 
piitar  >  From  Naplei  he  went  to  Antium,i 
bis  oatlre  city,  and  there  displayed  the  same 
pomp  and  ceremony.  But  Rome  wu  the  place 
where  hii  pride  wat  to  appear  in  all  iti  gran- 
deur. A  long  proceuiou  led  tbe  way.  Hii 
erowni  of  victory  in  the  vaiioua  gamei  glittered 
in  the  eye,  and  iutcriplioni.  In  glaring  lellera, 
blazoned  forth  the  fame  of  Hero,  the  fir* t  Roman, 
Who  gained  the  priie  of  theatrical  talenti.  Fei- 
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3  Tbi*  cnnm  la  recorded  b/  VUnrrhu,  bo 
Suetonlua,  a.  W 
8  FUinlnluB  iriumiibiid  aver  tha  1mi  FUI 


tlve  longt,  and  thanki^vlog  hyuni,  were  mn 

not  to  Jupiter,!  the  guardian  god  ol  Rnae.bi 

to  Apollo,  the  deity  of  alngen  and  harped'  Tl 

Iriumphal  car,  in  wbieh  Aogoitui  had  beeo  ihi 

wa>  brought  forth  on  tha  occaiion.  Thatempcio 

after  all  hii  tictotlei, entered  (he  cKyio  (rinrapl 

Nero  aat  in  the  aame  carriage,  a  eoachnip  ii 

a  player.     Auguatna  waa  attended  by  Agriw 

Nero  had  by  hii  «id»  DIodoiM,  the  meiicii 

The  itreeti  reaounded  with  acclimitioDi :  'li 

Victory  !  Vlctoiy !  la  the  Olrmpie,  (he  PiTthii 

and  tha  Isthmian  games  !    lo  I  tha  canquerot 

Greece !  Happy  the  people  who  heard  ihil  luel 

"oua  voice  !"    Victima  were  alain,  incenM  n 

heaven,  and  ftowen  •  covered  all  the  ny. 

Nero  returned  to  hia  palace.    Pomp  and  >\\i 

lur  were  at  an  end ;  the  sccnea  of  vanity  pu^ 

away,  and  he  waa  left  at  leiaure  to  think  ud 

be  wretched.     Helina    had  told  lum  thai  I 

conjuncture  waa  big  with  danger.     Ploli.i" 

rectioD),  and  conipiraeiea,  filled  hii  mind  w 

'ful  apprehenaioni.     A  cona^tac},'  bcji 

all  queitlDD,  waa  actaally  formed,  and  nidj 

:  out,  bad  it  not  been  diacovend  by  a  i 

Oing  accident    It  happened  that  one  of  the  e 

'     •.onf  towardt  the  close  ot  tha  day,  |i» 

by  the  theatre.     He  law  in  one  of  the  |>°ni< 

]  loaded  with  fettere,  and  in  bitleroeu 

heart  bewailing  his  unhappy  loL    Upon  inqu 

I  found  Ihat  he  waa   to  be  led  iato 

presence  of  Nero,  which  he  considered  »  > 

deatruction.    The  coospintor  waa  touched  » 

companion.     He  draw  nearer  to  the  ptiw 

and,  to  aaauage  hii  feara,  wbiipered  in  hi)  i 

~    '0  a  good  heart  I  Uve  till  to-ieom^, 

you  will  have  Teaaon  to   tbank  ma  ai  }<m! 

er."     Theaa  were  worda  of  comfort  I 

cli  who  expected  inatant  death.     Hit  hi 

'edi  luch  welcome  tidingi  filled  him  i 

delight    and   wonderi    but   wonder   «» 

atrougeat  emotion.     Tbe  norelty  of  >n  iuct 

unexpected   fixed    hia   attention.     By  ' 

ina  he  waa  to  bo  delivered  from  imiien 

a  >  Nothing  bnt  a  dark  contplracy  could  t 

ot  inch  an  event.     He  resolved  to  revel 

he  knew.     Tbe  merit  of  e  discovery,  nai 

time,  wonld  not  only  secure  his  life,  hut 

fortune.     He  desired  to  be  coDdueU 

the  prince.     The  conapintor  was  immtdii 

telied  and  put  to  the  tortute.     Hia  courage 

sma  time  undaunted,  uninbdoed.    Hi 

niad  the  whale  of  the  charge.     But  pteln 

failed.     The  namaa  of   hU   aecompUee)  ' 


i  SnatonluB  miDtlona  tha   car  of  Angnatui,  u 
proceaaEnn  lo  the  tample  of  Apollo,  a.  S. 

7  Thla  waa,  probably,  the   eoBsplracy  foe* 
nnlclns.   See  Sunton.  la  Nero,  a.  S5. 
S  Th*  pattlculara  here  relMsd.  are  told  by  FlU 
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«itoiU4  hf  tha  Tiolese*  of  pain,  and  all  wara 
eoadeauitd  to  tnffar.  A  icana  of  blood  waa 
liid,  aad  Neio'i  fupantition  asc^bad  tha  dls- 
eoTcrj  of  ttM  plot  to  fha  miiaculotia  intarposi- 
tioD  of  tlia  godi. 

Haring  cQoqnared  hii  anamiai,  and  feeurad 

tki  fattua  tnnqnUlity  of  his  reign,  ha  thought 

it  tine  to  gita  a  looaa  to  his  libidinons  pasiionf, 

lad  pttxioe  his  theatrical  amusements.    For  this 

paipote  he  lemoTed  to  Naples,  the  place  of  per* 

Uct  nearitj,  and  the  seat  of  pleasure.     His 

kikjoD  dajs  were  soon,  interrupted.    A  storm 

kad  beta  for  some  time  gathering  in  Gaul,  and 

tkmtenad  at  length  to  shake  the  empire  to  its 

fraadation.    There  was  in  that  part  of  the  em- 

pirs  t  aatiTe  of  the  country,  descended  from  the 

Uagi  of  Aquitain,  by  name*  Julius  Vindez. 

Bis  lather  had  t>een  raised  by  Claudius  to  the 

^it7  of  senator,  and  the  soq  was  made  go- 

Ttraor  of  a  province  with  the  rank  and  powers 

«f  a  Roman  proprstor.     This  man,  without  an 

V9J  ander  his   comimand,  and  without  ai^ 

moareas,  except  what  he  found  ip  his  own  per- 

Maal  coaiage,  and  the  generous  ardour  of  an 

Bdspeadeat  spirit,  undertook  to  free  the  world 

froB  bondage.     He  knew  that  an  enterprise  so 

hold  and  daring  required  the  co-operation  of  the 

pnTiaees  of  Gaul  and  the  Roman  legions.   With 

tkat  Tiew,  he  sent  despatches  to  Galba,>o  at  that 

tee  governor  of  the  nethermost  Spain,  and 

■ada  him  a  tender  of  the   imperial  dignity. 

Galba  deduced  his  pedigree  from  the  ancient 

^ly  of  the  Sulpidi  t  his  mother,  by  her  pa- 

^RBal  line,  was  descended  from  Mommius,  the 

^aeror  of  Corinth,  and  by  her  mother's  side, 

from  Qaiatus  Catnlus,  the  piide  and  ornament 

if  the  oM  jepablic.     He  was  consul  under  Ti- 

Mbs,  in  the  year  of  Rome  seven  hundred  and 

^tj.     He  commanded  in  Germany  in   the 

VRga  of  Caligula,  and,  afterwards,  under  Clau- 

te  wu  proconsul  of  Africa.     His  illustrious 

kith,  hit  military  fame,  and  high  credit  with 

te  legions  in  eveiy  army,  pointed  him  out  as 

te  proper  person  to  depose  a  prince,  whose 

entity  made  him  detestable,  and  whose  folly 

><ndercd  efen  tyranny  itself  ridiculous.     Galba 

I'weiTed  the  despatches  sent  by  Vindex  with  the 

frigid  caution  of  a  man  far  advanced  in  life. 

Be  was  more  than  seventy  years  old,  and  that 

>ge  ii  not  the  season  of  ambition.     To  slide  in 

4^t  through  the  remainder  of  his  days,  seemed 

ts  be  all  that   he  desired  from  fortune  i  but, 

Oder  that  outward  calm,  the  sparks  of  a  dying 

P**>ion  were  rekindled.     And  yet  the  enter- 

Priie  proposed  to  him  was  big  with  danger,  and 


f  Set  SeoioDlafl  in  Nero,  s.  40. 

10  Hm  Hkher  Spain  wbs  callad  Bupania  Tnruemm' 
*!»  la  that  piOTioea,  Galba  racalvad  loners  from  Tin- 
dQ,nqpMotfBghimtopaihhBe»lf  attho  hoadofman- 
■yt^aassrtoref  psfcUc  Mbsity.  flaelon.  hi  Galba, 


the  issue  doul^ul.  Prudence  conspired  with 
indolence,  and  he  remained  silent  and  inactive. 
The  governors  of  all  the  other  provinces  had  been, 
in  like  manner,  solicited  to  enter  into  the  Gallic 
league  r  they  hated  Nero ;  but  instead  of  de* 
daring  open  hostility,  they  thought  it  more  ad- 
visable |o  provide  for  their  own  safety,  by  send- 
ing to  Rome  the  letters  which  they  had  received 
from  Vindex.  Galba  suppressed  his  in  silence. 
Nero  received  the  news  with  joy  and  exultation. 
His  finances,  he  said,  were  well  nigh  exhausted, 
and  the  forftited  estates  of  the  insurgents  would 
be  the  ways  and  means,  by  which  he  intended  to 
fill  his  treasury.  He  considered  Galba's  silence 
as  a  proof  of  guilt.  Without  further  inqnir>',  he 
confiscated  all  his  property  at,  Rome,  and  des- 
patched assassins,  with  orders  to  put  him  to 
death. 

Vindex,  in  the  mean  time,  exerted  himself 
with  unremitting  vigour  to  rouse  the  people  of 
Gaul.  He  went  to  the  various  cities,  and  light- 
ed up  the  flame  of  war  in  every  quarter.  He 
called  a  public  convention  of  the  states,  and  ha- 
rangued the  assembly,- in  substance  as  follows*  u 
«  We  live,'*  he  said,  •«  not  under  laws  and  civil 
government,  but  under  the  will  of  a  single 
tyrant.  Vice  and  cruelty  lord  it  over  mankind. 
The  provinces  groan  under  the  yoke  of  oppres- 
sion t  our  houses  are  pillaged  i  our  wives  and 
daughters  are  violated,  and  our  relations  basely 
murdered.  Of  all  our  misery  Nero  is  the 
author.  What  crime  so  great  that  he  has  not 
dared  to  perpetrate  ?  His  mother  died  by  his 
murderous  hand.  That  horrible  parricide  makes 
the  heart  recoil  i  but  Agrippina  deserved  her 
fate.  She  brought  a  monster  into  the  world. 
At  length  the  measure  of  his  guilt  is  full.  The 
east  is  up  in  arms  t  Britain  in  commotion ;  and 
the  legions  in  Spain  and  Germany  are  on  the 
eve  of  a  revolt ;  and  shall  the  nations  of  Gaul 
stand  lingering  in  suspense  ?  What  considera- 
tion is  there  to  restrain  your  ardour  ?  Shall  the 
titles  of  Cssar,  of  Augustus,  of  Prince,  and  Im» 
perator,  throw  a  false  lustre  round  a  man,  who 
has  disgraced  his  rank,  and  made  majesty  ridicu- 
lous ?  These  eyes,  my  friends,  these  tjta  have 
seen  him  a  fiddler,  a  mountebank,  and  a  panto- 
mime actor.  Instead  of  his  imperial  titles,  call 
him  Thyestes,  (Edipus,  Alcmaeon,  and  Orestes. 
Those  names  are  suited  to  his  crimes.  How 
long  are  we  to  submit  to  such  a  master  f  Onr 
forefathers  took  the  city  of  Rome  by  storms 
and  what  waa  their  motive  f  In  those  days  the 
love  of  plunder  was  sufficient  to  provoke  a  war. 
We  have  a  nobler  cause ;  the  cause  of  public 
liberty.  It  is  that,  my  friends,  it  is  that  glori- 
ous cause  that  now  invites  us.  Let  us  obey  the 
call,  and  draw  the  avenging  sword.  The  na- 
tions round  us,  fired  with  indignation,  are  ready 
to  assert  their  rights.    Let  them  not  be  the  first 


U  This  qwach  of  Vindex  is  Tscoided  bgrlNo^  lib.  IxML 
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to  prov«  tbcmselTM  man.  The  enterprise  has 
in  it  all  that  Is  dear  to  man,  all  that  is  great  in 
human  nature  ;  and  shall  we  not  be  the  first  to 
seize  the  glorious  opportunity  ?  Let  us  go  forth 
at  once,  and  be  the  deliTorers  of  the  world." 

This  speech  was  received  with  shouts  of  ap- 
plause. The  deputies,  inflamed  with  a^our  in< 
the  cause  of  liberty,  returned  to  their  respectire 
cities  $  a  warlike  spirit  was  kindled  in  the  msss 
of  the  people ;  a  league  was  formed,  and  the  din 
of  arms  was  heard  in  every  part  of  the  country. 
Galba  was  informed  of  all  that  passed.  He 
also  knew  that  he  was  proscribed  by  Nero,  and 
that  his  effects  were  sold  by  public  auction.  The 
tide  of  afiWirs  rushed  on  with  a  swell  that  over- 
powered a  mind  by  nature  indolent,  and  enfee- 
bled by  age.  In  the  number  of  Galba's  friends 
Titus  Vinius  was  the  only  person  that  endeav- 
oured to  rouse  his  drooping  spirit.  To  hesitate 
in  such  a  juncture,  appeared  to  him  a  privation 
of  mind  nothing  short  of  madness.  The  only 
question,  he  said,  was,  which  was  most  eligible, 
to  act  in  conjuncticm  with  Vindex,  or  to  wage 
war  against  him;  against  a  man  who  wished 
to  depose  a  tyrant,  and  caU  to  the  succes- 
sion a  prince  who  possessed  the  virtues  of 
humanity  ?  Galba  saw  the  necessity  of  taking 
a  decided  part,  but  his  natural  irresolution  was 
not  easily  conquered.  He  wished  to  sound  the 
inclinations  of  the  people,  and,  for  that  purpose, 
summoned  a  grand  council  to  meet  at  New  Car- 
thage 1  in  order,  as  he  pretended,  to  settle  the 
minumission  of  slaves.  His  friends  knew  that 
greater  matten  were  in  agitation,  and  accord- 
ingly* spread  a  general  alarm.  Qn  the  day  ap- 
pointed, an  incredible  multitude  assembled  from 
all  parts  of  the  country.  Galba  ascended  the 
tribunal,  prepared  by  a  well-imagined  artifice  to 
speak  at  once  to  the  eye  and  the  ear.  The 
images  of  the  most  illustrious  of  both  sezes,9 
who  had  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  Nero's  cruelty, 
were  ranged  in  regular  order  round  the  council- 
chamber.  The  silent  eloquence  of  that  pathetic 
scene  he  knew  would  assist  the  orator,  and  in- 
flame the  passions  of  his  audience.  He  began 
his  harangue  without  the  usual  approaches  of  a 
studied  introduction.  *  The  business  was  of  the 
first  importance,  and  he  rushed  into  It  at  once, 
with  warmth  and  vehemence.  He  painted  forth 
the  horrors  of  Nero's  reign,  the  acts  of  oppres- 
sion that  laid  waste  the  provinces,  and  the  mur- 
ders that  thinned  the  noblest  families.  If  proofs 
were  necessary,  he  looked  round  the  hall,  and 
« behold,*'  he  said, «  behold  there  in  glaring  col- 
ours the  evidence  of  the  worst  iniquity.  Judge 
not  of  Nero  by  my  words :  view  him  with  your 
own  eyes.  Those  images  inform  against  him. 
Lo !  there  the  ghastly  features  of  the  murdered 


1  Now  CarlhagenOf  In  Spain. 
3  Sea  Suttonlns,  in  Oalba,  s.  la 


Cesars !  You  see  Nero's  mother,  brother,  u 
sister  !  his  wife,  his  aunt,  his  nearest  reUtiooi 
his  wretehed  Xriends !  all  butchered,  all  dettro; 
ed,  by  the  sword,  by  famine,  by  poison,  by  tvt 
villany  !  Direct  your  eyes  to  yonder  wall ;  t< 
there  behold  Burrhus,  Lateranus,  Vestinua,  Ca 
sius,  and  Lucius  Vetus,  with  a  long  train  of  t 
first  men  in  Rome  !  They  suffered  for  thi 
talento  and  their  virtues.  Nor  is  this  all :  thi 
of  your  own  native  genius ;  call  to  mind  t 
men  bom  in  Spain,  who  were  the  ornaments 
Roman  Hterature,  and  an  honour  to  their  cov 
try.  There  lies  Seneca,8  the  enlightened  phi 
sopher :  he  bleeds  in  a  bath,  and  with  his  L 
breath  teaches  the  precepts  of  wisdom !  Yi 
great  poet,  Lucan,  whose  bosom  glowed  w 
the  love  of  freedom,  repeats  his  own  immoi 
verses,  and  expires ;  his  father,  Annxos  M< 
falls  a  victim,  because  he  was  the  brother  of  > 
great  philosopher,  and  the  father  of  such  a  s 
Survey  that  group ;  you  have  there  Pa 
Thrasea,  and  Bareas  Soranus,  who  were  vir 
itself.  See  that  train  of  illustrious  worn 
SextU,  Pollutta,  and  ServUia,  aU  led  to  exe 
tion.  That  boy  is  Rufinus  Crispioos,^  the 
of  Poppaea  by  her  first  husband ;  and  notw 
standing  his  tender  age  and  innocence,  they  (i 
him  from  a  rock  into  the  sea.  Behold 
youth,s  whom  I  have  brought  before  yon  i 
one  of  the  Balearic  islands,  where  he  waa  ( 
demned  to  live  in  exile.  He  is  too  youni 
know  the  nature,  of  a  crime,  or  his  own  wre 
ed  lot  Not  yet  a  citizen,  and,  behold !  bi 
banished  from  his  country.  These  are  the 
ploits  of  Nero.  Vindex  has  undertaken  tc 
the  deliverer  of  his  country.  For  you,  and 
Spain,  I  am  willing  to  brave  eveiy  danger. 
commission  is  from  the  senate,  and  the  Roi 
people.  I  disclaim  the  authority  of  Nero 
me  he  is  no  longer  emperor.  I  know  that 
him  I  am  adjudged  to  death  ;  but,  if  you  re^ 
to  assert  your  rights,  if  you  make  a  con 
cause  with  me  in  that  glorious  struggle,  1 
willing  to  close  my  days  in  your  service." 
speech  inflamed  the  mnltitnde  with  uncoic 
ardour.    The  place  resounded  with  aeclamat 


3  Seneca,  and  his  brother  Annsns  Mela,  wrrv 
at  Gorduba,  in  Spain.  Lucan,  the  poet,  was  a  nat 
the  same  country. 

4  Roflntts  CriopinuSi  the  eon  of  Foppcsi  by  hn 
husband.  He  was  used,  among  his  play-feUowi, 
the  part  of  a  general,  or  an  emperor,  aod  for  that  I 
amusement  was  ordered  to  t)e  drowned  in  the  sea- 
ton.  In  Nero,  §.  35. 

6  Suetonius  aaysi  Galba,  holding  a  general  conT< 
at  New  Carthage,  in  Spain,  under  pretence  of  pre.* 
at  the  manumission  of  slaves,  placed  mnmnd  th( 
the  statues  or  images  of  eeveral  who  had  bllen  vi 
to  Nero's  cruelty ;  and  in  the  midst  of  hia  b^" 
presented  to  the  assembly  a  noble  youth,  who  hi'\ 
banished  to  the  next  Balearic  Island  (now  Ma>.'rca 
was  brought  from  his  place  of  exile  to  be  eibitn 
an  oljjject  of  compassion.   Sueton.  In  Galba,  a  1^ 
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ud  Galln  was  sainted  Emperor  of  Rome.  His 
Bodestj,  or  hit  prudence,  made  him  decline  that 
title.  He  deti;ed  to  be  called  the  general  of  the 
wnate  tnd  the  Roman  people. 

DuriDg  these  transactions,  Nero  remained  at 
Xiplet,-  still  addicted  to  his  favourite  amuse- 
meou,  enchanting  |)imself  and  the  public  with 
his  btrp,  and  chiefly  intent  on  bringing  to  per- 
fection an  hydraulic  organ,*  on  a  new  construc- 
tion, which  he  promised  to  produce  on   the 
stage.   But  that  gay  serenity  was  soon  overcast. 
Advices  arrived  from  Spain  and  Gaul.     In  the 
fonner,  Galba  had  thrown  off  the  mask ;  in  the 
litter,  Vtndeir  was  at  the  bead  of  a  powerful 
trmy.    Nero  shuddered  at  the  news;  indigna- 
tion Mon  succeeded  $  he  threatened  to  punish  the 
rebels  with  desrth  \  his  frivolous  passions  took 
their  tarn ;  he  Went  to  see  the  athletic  exercises, 
tod  toned  his  guitar.     In  that  manner  he  passed 
eight  or  ten  days  \  no  orders  given ;  no  letter  to 
the  senate ;  not  a  word  escaped  from  him  j  he 
■mothered  all  in  sullen  silence.     Fresh  tidings 
arrived  from   Oanl;  the  proclamations,  which 
Viadez  published  in  every  quarter,  were  deliv- 
ered to  him ;  be  found  himself  called,  in  a  style 
of  contempt,  ^nobarbtta,''  and  a  vile  comedian. 
Enraged  at  th«  indignity  offered  to  bis  talents, 
he  started  up  an  a  sodden  fury,  overturned  the 
^saqvettng-table.  Wrote  to  the  senate  to  exert 
the  strength  of  the  empire,  and  to  fire  them  with 
iodignatioD,  added  in  pathetic  terms,  "Judge 
yoonelvM,  conscript  fathers,  judge  of  the  inso- 
lesce  ot  Vindeic ;  in  his  own  words  see  the  ma- 
lignity of  that   audacious  rebel.     He  has  dared 
impioasly  to  say  that  I  have  a  bad  voice,  and 
play  iJl  on  the  guiUr."    A  complaint  of  that 
importance  could  not  fail  to  make  an  impression 
OB  the  fathers.     They  passed  a  decree,  declaring 
Galba  a  pnbUc  enemy,  and  promising  a  reward 
of  ten  millions  of  sesterces  for  the  head  of  Vin- 
dez.    The  Gaul,  with  superior  magnanimity, 
offered  his  own  head  >  to  whoever  should  bring 
him  thxt  of  Nero.     If  he  freed  the  world  from 
a  monster,  he  set  no  value  on  his  own  life ;  he 
then  would  die  content. 

Vifgittius   Rufbs,  who,  at  that  time,  com- 
manded on  the  Upper  Rhine,  had  received  or- 


C  Nero  called  a  council  of  bis  lavouritest  and,  after  a 
ihort  coniireDce  on  the  state  of  aflaira,  passed  the  rest 
of  ihe  day  la  ehowing  some  musical  Instraments,  which, 
oa  a  new  cotiatnietion,  were  kepi  in  play  by  the  opera- 
tion of  water.  Be  explained  the  (ntociples  of  that  Inge- 
aiooe  piece  of  mechaniaro,  declaring  his  resolution  to 
exhibti  it  on  the  stage,  if  Tiodex  would  give  him  leave. 
Soeum.  In  Nero,  M.  41.   Dio,  lib.  Iziii. 

T  Nero  was  the  eon  of  Domlthis  iSnobarbua.  See  the 
Geaaaloglcal  Tatrte.  He  thought  It  a  disparagement  to 
fa*  called  by  hie  paternal  name ;  but  nothing  enraged 
his  eo  much,  as  to  find  himself  railed  at  as  a  comedian 
sad  harper.   Sueion-lnNero,  s.41. 

B  See  Crevler,  vol.  iv.  All  that  follows  coneemlng 
▼hgiatae  Bote^  and  the  deint  of  Vtaidax,  Is  thsra  re- 
tatada^latii. 


ders  to  take  the  field  against  the  rebels  in  Gaul. 
Whether  that  officer  aspired  to  the  imperial 
dignity,  seems  to  be  a  problem  not  solved  by  any 
of  the  historians.  It  is  certain  that  the  legions, 
seeing  the  miseries  occasioned  by  Nero's  tyranny, 
and  at  length  disgusted  by  the  contemptible 
frolics  of  an  emperor,  who  rendered  it  ridiculous 
to  obey  him,  made  a  tender  of  the  empire  to 
their  own  general,  whom  they  respected  for  his 
military  talents,  and  the  virtues  of  moderation. 
Virginlus  declined  the  offer.  If  he  nourished 
ambition  in  his  heart,  he  thought  it  best  to  sup- 
press it  in  that  juncture,  and  wait  for  future 
events.  It  belonged,  he  said,  to  the  senate,  and 
the  senate  only,  not  to  the  legions,  to  dispose  of 
the  sovereignty.  Whatever  were  his  views,  he 
still  retained  a  true  Roman  spirit,  and,  with 
indignation,  saw  a  rebel  chieftain  and  his  con- 
quered countrymen  joined  in  a  league  to  give  an 
emperor  to  the  mistress  of  the  world.  He  re- 
solved to  collect  his  forces,  and  march  in  quest 
of  the  enemy.  Gaul  was  far  from  acting  with 
a  spirit  of  union.  Internal  dissensions  divided 
the  states  into  contending  factions.  The  Se- 
quani,s  the  .£dui,  and  Arverni,  followed  the 
banners  of  Vindex.  The  Ltngones,  and  the 
people  of  Rheims,  accustomed  to  slavery,  and 
hating  the  opposite  party,  declared  for  Nero. 
The  cities  of  Viehne  and  Lyons,  which  lay  con- 
tiguous, renewed  their  ancient  animosity;  the 
former  listing  on  the  side  of  Vindex ;  the  latter, 
with  a  pretended  regard  for  their  oath  of  fidel- 
ity, espousing  the  eause  of  Nero.  In  that  dis- 
position of  the  public  mind,  Virginius  entered 
Gaul  at  the  head  of  his  legions,  with  a  strong 
reinforcement  of  fielgic  auxiliaries,  and  the  Ba- 
tavian  cohorts.  He  proceeded  by  rapid  marches 
to  Vesontium,io  a  city  in  league  with  Vindex. 
The  inhabitants  refused  to  open  their  gates. 
Virginius  pitched  his  camp,  determined  to  lay 
siege  to  the  place.  Vindex  advanced  to  the  re- 
lief of  his  confederates.  The  two  armies  were 
in  sight  of  each  other.  The  Gallic  chieftain, 
little  doubting  that  the  Roman  general's  opinion 
of  Nero  coincided  with  his  own,  thought  it  pru- 
dent, before  he  tried  the  issue  of  a  battle,  to 
negotiate  hy  his  deputies.  He  accordingly  made 
his  overtures.  Various  messengers  passed  be- 
tween the  two  commanders,  and  an  interview  at 
last  took  place.  The  result  was  an  agreement 
of  some  kind,  but  what  were  the  terms  it  is 
fruitless  now  to  inquire.  History  has  left  us  in 
the  dark.  AJl  that  can  be  related  with  certainty 
is,  that  Viiginius  began  to  withdraw  his  forces, 
and  Vindex  with  his  army  made  his  approach  to 
the  walls  of  the  town.  The  legions  saw  the 
motions  of  the  enemy,  and  imagining  that  they 
meant  to  offer  battle,  resolved  to  begin  the 


9  For  the  SeqoanI,  the  iBdul,  Arrernl,  and  Lingonssb 
aae  the  Geographical  Table. 

10  For  Vesontimn,  see  the  Geographical  Table 
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mttack.  The  umies  of  the  Upper  and  Lower 
RhiDe  were  not  inured  to  discipline.  Fierce, 
and  disdaining  all  control,  they  wanted  no  or- 
ders from  their  general.  A  desperate  engage- 
ment followed.  The  Gauls  were  unprepared, 
but  their  courage  braved  every  danger.  Both 
sides  fought  with  impetuous  fury;  the  Gauls 
resenting  ihh  treachery  of  their  enemies,  the 
Romans  stimulated  by  their  inveterate  animo- 
sity. Blood  and  carnage  covered  all  the  plain. 
The  legions  cut  their  way  with  dreadful  slaugh- 
ter, till  the  Gauls,  having  lost  no  less  than 
twenty  thousand  of  their  bravest  troops,  ant) 
seeing  inevitable  destruction  on  every  side, 
betook  themselves  to  flight.  Vindex  exerted 
himself  in  every  quarter  of  the  field  to  prevent 
the  massacre;  but  his  efforts  were  in  vain.  He 
saw  the  slaughter  of  his  people,  and  concluded 
that  Virgtnius  had  betrayed  him,  and  the  cause 
of  liberty.  His  enterprise  defeated,  and  no 
hopes  of  conquest  left,  he  resolved  not  to  survive 
a  calamity  so  unexpected.  He  fell  upon  his 
•word,  and  died  on  the  field  of  battle. 

Meanwhile,  all  Spain  was  in  commotion. 
Galba  was  employed  in  schemes  of  future  gran- 
deur. He  raised  a  new  legion,  mustered  forces 
in  all  quarters,  and  with  his  utmost  art  and  in- 
dustry allured  the  different  states  to  his  interest. 
Cornelius  Fuscus,  a  young  man  of  illustrious 
birth,  went  over  to  Galba,  and  drew  with  him 
the  province  of  which  he  was  governor.  But 
the  great  accession  of  strength  was  from  Lusita- 
nia.  Otho,  who  had  been  the  favourite  of  Nero, 
and  his  constant  companion  in  all  his  scenes  of 
riot  and  debauchery,  had  been  for  some  years  at 
the  head  of  that  province.  He  was  appointed 
to  that  station,  as  the  reader  may  remember,^ 
under  colour  of  doing  him  honour ;  but,  in  fact, 
to  remove  a  rival,  whom  Nero  dreaded,  and  to 
leave  him  at  a  distance  from  Rome,  in  a  state 
of  honourable  banishment.  Otho  considered 
himself  as  no  better  than  a  state  prisoner,  in  a 
remote  part  of  the  empire.  Resentment  prompted 
him  to  revenge ;  and  ambition  like  his  was  eager 
to  come  forth  from  obscurity,  and  act  a  principal 
part  on  the  gteat  stage  of  public  business.  He 
melted  down  all  his  massy  gold  and  silver ;  and, 
having  converted  it  into  coin,  went  with  his 
whole  treasure,  and  the  forces  of  his  province, 
to  support  the  enterprise  of  an  old  man,  who  he 
knew,  in  the  course  of  nature,  could  not  long 
enjoy  the  supreme  authority.  The  other  gover- 
nors and  pretors  followed  his  example.  The 
Roman  empire  seemed  to  be  transferred  to  Spain. 
Nero  was  at  last  sensible  of  his  danger.  He 
ordered  the  legions  in  lUyricum  to  advance  by 
rapid  marches  into  Italy ;  he  recalled  the  troops 
that  had  been  sent  against  the  Albanians  to  the 


borders  of  the  Caspian  sea ;  and  he  expected  thi 
fourteenth  legion,  then  in  Britain,  to  come  with- 
out loss  of  time  to  his  assistance.  Distracted  b] 
the  jiews  that  filled  all  lUly,  he  forgot  hii  hj- 
draulic  organ,  and  returned  to  Rome,  coverei! 
with  consternation.  His  fears  were  soon  dis 
persed.  Letters  from  Virginius  Rufus  arrives 
at  Rome.  The  death  of  Vindex,  and  the  tola 
overthrow  of  his  army,  transported  Nero  bejrooi 
all  bounds  of  joy.  He  called  for  bis  mttsici 
instruments ;  he  tuned  his  harp,  and  warble 
songs  of  triumph. 

In  Spain,  the  minds  of  men  were  affected  i 
a  very  different  manner.  Galba  saw  an  unci 
pected  reverse  of  fortune.  He  blamed  his  ow 
imprudence,  and  accused  the  folly  of  an  old  maj 
who,  at  the  close  of  life,  tvas  weak  enough 
listen  to  the  call  of  ambition.  To  try,  if  po 
sible,  to  retrieve  his  affairs,  he  sent  despatch* 
to  Virginius  Rufus,  inviting  him  to  a  particip 
tion  of  counsels  and  of  future  grandeur.  Tl 
offer  was  rejected.  It  was  a  maxim  with  R^ 
fus,  that  the  senate  and  people  had  the  w 
right  of  creating  an  emperor.  The  civil  powc 
he  said,  in  every  well-constituted  govemmet 
Qught  to  be  supreme;  to  obey  is  the  virtue  of 
soldier.  Galba  had  no  resource  left.  Half  1 
cavalry  showed  themselves  alienated  (nOi  \ 


1  OUio,  afterwards  emperor,  was  appointed  governor 
of  Lusitania,  that  Nbro  might  secure  Poppvato  himselt 
AnnalSi  xUl.  s.  46.  Flutarch*s  Life  of  Galba. 


service,  and  were  retained  with  difficulty,  f 
jected,  hopeless,  and  expecting  certain  destn 
tion  from  the  assassins  employed  by  Nero, 
retired  to  the  city  of  Clunia  3  and  there  relaps 
into  his  former  indolence. 

XIII.  Nero  was  now  at  the  summit  of  1 
wishes.  He  triumphed  in  the  pride  of  his  ii 
agination  over  all  his  enemies.  He  had  seen 
his  way  from  Naples  a  monumental  sculptu 
representing  a  Gauls  overcome  by  a  Rom 
soldier,  and  draped  along  the  ground  by  t 
hair  of  his  head.  The  gods,  be  said,  presen 
that  object  to  him  as  an  omen  of  victory,  s 
their  decree  was  happily  fulfilled.  Amidst 
his  frantic  joy,  his  worst  enemies  weic  in 
own  breast.  His  vices  were  undermining  I 
with  the  army  as  well  as  the  people.  He  rai 
immoderate  supplies  of  money,  and  squande 
the  whole  with  wild  profusion.  An  occurre 
happened,  by  which  the  city  was  thrown  iot 
violent  ferment.  A  ship  arrived  from  Alex 
dria,  supposed  to  be  loaded  with  com,and,tb< 
fore,  matter  of  joj'  to  the  populace,  who  drea 
a  dearth  of  provisions.  It  may  be  easily  ia 
ined  what  a  turn  their  passions  took,  whei 
was  known  that  the  vessel  brought  a  freijrbt 
sand  4  from  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  to  smooth 
arena  for  wrestlers  and  gladiators.     The  dis 


2  For  Clunia,  see  the  Geographical  Table. 

3  This  incident  is  told  by  Suetonius,  In  Nero,  i-  <1 

4  This  cargo  of  sand,  with  the  popular  dlscooi 
that  followed,  Is  stated  tff  SoettMiiaa,  in  Vuo,  a  tf- 
Pliny,  lib.  xzzv.  s.  13. 
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^tacot  eieited,  at  first,  a  laugh  of  icorn  and 
indignatioa ;  mlgar  wit  and  scurrilous  jests  made 
Kere  SD  object  of  contempt:  and  from  contempt 
the  tzansition  to  katred,  rage,  and  fury,  is  always 
Mtif,  and  often  instantaneous.  The  public  cla- 
Bovwas  loud  and  violent;  the  people,  with  one 
Toice,  wished  to  be  delivered  from  a  monster ; 
they  lameDted  the  loss  of  Vindex ;  and  the 
vatoriiB  guards,  who  had  been  the  support 
of  a  pernicious  reign,  began  to  murmur  dis- 
CMlent,  and  to  show  manifest  symptoms  of 
Affection. 

Nynphidius  and  Tigelllnus,'  who  had  often 
^rtd  in  SMnei  of  public  iniquity,  were  joint 
prcieeti  of  the  praetorian  camp.     The  former, 
M  has  beto  mentioned,  was  the  son  of  a  woman 
who  prostituted  her  person  to  the  slaves  and 
frsedaeo  of  the  emperor  Claudius.     Having  re- 
cvofflended  himself  by  his  vices  to  the  favour  of 
NciOjhe  had  the  ambition  to  be  thought  the  issue 
of  an  intrigue  between  his  mother  Nymphidia 
lad  Caligula.      Nymphidius   and   his   colleage 
TigclliBos  acted  in  concert,  and  jointly  exerted 
their  pernicious  talents.     They  saw  the  disposi- 
<Mo  of  the  soldiers,  and,  with  the  ingratitude 
of  ncn  who  had   raised  themselves  by  their 
tfmtt,  thought  the  opportunity  fair  to  strike  a 
tnhe  of  perfidy.     They  began  by  bribes  to  in- 
oiBvate  themselves  into  the  affections  of  the  prae- 
torian guards,  and,  when  they  had  sufficiently 
RRpared  them  for  a  revolt,  whispered  to  the 
■Hiate,that  Nero  was  deserted  on  every  side; 
^f  he  had  not  a  friend  left ;  and  that,  by  con- 
■oqaence,  the  whole  legislative  authority  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  fathers.     That  assembly  re- 
■oiaed  for  some  time  in  suspense  ;  timid,  waver- 
ing, Ind  irresolute.     The  conjuncture  was  dark 
tt^  gloomy.      Nero   was    alarmed  j  he  paused 
from  his  pleasures,  and  saw  that  some   deep 
deiiga  was  in  agitatioiL     To  prevent  it  by  one 
^U  effort,  he  formed  a  resolution  to  massacre 
the  senate,  and,  after  setting  fire  to  the  city  a 
oocoad  time,  to  let  loose  his  whole  collection  of 
vild  beasts,  to  devour  the  people  in  the  general 
coBstenation,  and  save  himself  by  flying  into 
KgjpL    This  horrible  scheme  was  no  sooner 
MDceived  than  brought  to  light  by  one  of  his 
favourite  eunuchs.     This  miscreant  had  been, 
fer  some  time,  tnbservient  to  the  vices  of  his 
nuter,  and  lived  with  him  in  the  dearest  inti- 
nacy.    From  a  person  so  beloved  nothing  was 
cMKealed.     Be  was  the  confidential  friend  of 
(he  emperor,  not  only  in  scenes  of  riot,  but  also 
in  the  moat  important  counsels.     But  the  jea- 
Joasy  of  an  upstart,  raised  above  his  base  condi- 
tion, is  easily  atermed.     The  favourite*  thought 


5  ?<vr  NymphlditM,  see  Annals,  zv.  s.  72.  For  Tigelli- 
BWt  ace  Annals,  ziv.  a.  57;  and  rv.  a.  37. 

6  Hm  wild  and  deaperaie  projects  conceived  by  Nero, 
to  his  firmnUc  tnomenta,  and  brought  to  light  by  a  fcvour- 
te  lanih,  ate  recorded  by  Suatonhis,  in  Nero,  s.  43.      I  Nero  looked  round  for  assif  tance,  but  he  lookr 


himself  slighted.  His  pride  was  roused,  and, 
to  revenge  the  injury,  be  discovered  the  particu- 
lars of  the  intended  massacre. 

A  design  so  black  and  horrible  raised  the  gen- 
eral indignation.  The  fathers  trembled  for 
themselves,  but  the  habit  of  slavery  had  debased 
their  faculties.  They  saw  that  no  time  was  to 
be  lost,  and  yet  could  not  resolve  to  act  with 
vigour.  Nymphidius  tried  by  every  means  to  in- 
spire them  with  zeal  and  courage.  He  had  se- 
duced the  prffitorian  guards,  and,  to  secure  their 
affections,  promised  in  Galba's  name,  but  with- 
out his  authority,  a  reward  of  thirty  thousand 
sesterces  to  each  praetorian,  and  five  thousand  to 
each  legionary  soldier  throughout  the  armies  of 
the  empire ;  a  sum  so  prodigious,  that,  as  Plu- 
tarch observes,  it  could  not  be  raised  without 
woi^e  tyranny,  and  'more  violent  rapine,  than 
had  been  felt  during  the  whole  reign  of  Nero. 
The  promise  proved,  afterwards,  fatal  to  Galba, 
but  served  the  purposes  of  a  man  who  was  bent 
on  the  ruin  of  Nero,  and,  by  raising  the  military 
above  the  civil  authority,  intended  to  introduce 
into  the  political  system,  two  pernicious  maxims  \ 
the  first,  that  emperors  were  to  be  created  in  the 
camp,  not  in  the  senate ;  and,  secondly,  that  the 
imperial  dignity  was  venal,  to  be,  for  the  future, 
set  up  to  sale,  and  disposed  of  by  the  soldiers  to 
the  highest  bidder. 

Having  settled  his  measures,  and  laid  the  plan 
of  a  revolution,  he  did  not  as  yet  think  it  time 
to  throw  off  the  mask,  but,  to  complete  his 
work,  chose  to  proceed  by  fraud  and  dissimula- 
tion. He  went  with  Tigellinus  to  the  palace, 
and,  with  an  air  of  deep  affliction,  informed 
Nero  of  his  danger.  "All,"  he  said, "is  lostj 
the  people,  assembled  in  seditious  tumults,  call 
aloud  for  vengeance }  the  praetorian  guards  aban- 
don your  cause ;  and  the  senate  is  ready  to  pro- 
nounce a  dreadful  judgment.  You  have  only  one 
expedient  left,  and  that  is,  to  make  your  escape, 
and  seek  a  retreat  in  Egypt."  In  this  manner 
the  two  men,  who  had  been  raised  from  the 
dregs  of  the  people,  left  their  benefactor.  In 
all  his  scenes  of  vice  and  cruelty  they  had  been 
his  chief  abettors,  and  they  now  abandoned  him 
at  his  utmost  need. 

Nero  saw  the  sad  reverse  of  his  affairs.  From 
his  armies  he  could  expect  no  support.  The 
troops  on  their  march  towards  the  Caspian  sea 
had  been  recalled,  but  a  long  repose  was  neces- 
sary to  revive  the  spirits  of  men  well  nigh  ex- 
hausted by  incessant  fatigue.  The  legions  from 
Illyricum  returned  with  alienated  minds.  Scom« 
ing  to  disguise  their  sentiments,  they  sent  a  depu- 
tation to  Virginius  on  the  Upper  Rhine,  expressing 
their  ardent  desire,  that  he  would  yield  to  the 
request  of  the  legions  under  his  command,  and 
accept  the  imperial  dignity.  Eight  Batavian 
cohorts  had  shown  a  spirit  of  disaffection,  and 
the  prsetorian  guards  were  uuder  the  influenet 
of  Nymphidius.      In  this  desperate  situation^ 
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in  nio.  Ha  wanderad  Hunugta  the  ipartmanti 
or  fail  pilicc,  uid  all  wai  -iolitildc.  Ha,  wbo 
bal  ■  fcir  da;!  before  wu  the  god  al  thewn- 
Bte  and  tbo  paople,  waa  now  in  dieid  of  be- 
ing Uieir  victim.  CamcieDca  began  to  eiereiae 
hei  tighli.  Her  TOics  wu  heard  i  Nero  re- 
viewed hi)  crini(9,  and  ibuddered  with  horrDi 
and  temone.  He  repeated  in  deipair  and  an- 
guUh  a(  h«aTt,  ■  line,  which,  when  penonat- 
ing  (Edipui,  he  bad  often  declaimed  on  th«  pub- 
lic itage  ;i  "  MywiSe,  m;  father,  and  my  mother, 
doom  me  dead."  Of  all  hii  courUer-frj.  and 
all  hii  instrument!  of  guilt,  not  one  adhered 
to  him  in  the  hour  of  diitreii,  except  Sporui, 
tbe  eunacbt  Phaon,^  an  enfranchiied  slave; 
and  Epapbroditui,  his  leci'eluf.  He  gaie  oi- 
den  to  the  soldiera  on  duly,  to  proceed  with 
all  expedition  to  Ostia,  and  prepare  a  ihip, 
that  he  might  embaih  for  EgypL  The  men 
were  not  willing  to  obey.  One  of  them  aiked 
him  ia  half  a  line*  from  Virgil,  "  I>  it  then  >o 
wretched  a  thing  to  die  !"  He  went  to  the  8er- 
viliao  garden!,  carrying  with  him  ■  vial  of 
■wift-tpeeding  poiion,  which  hid  been  prepared 
by  tbe  well-known  t  Locuita  -,  but  bis  resolution 
iailed.  He  returned  to  hi>  chamber,  and  threw 
bimseir  on  hii  bed.  Tbe  agitations  of  bis  mind 
allowed  no  rest.  He  started  up,  and  called  for 
some  friendly  hand  to  end  hii  wretched  being. 
That  oSce,  no  nne  was  willing  to  perform,  and 
be  himself  wanted  foititude.  Diicec  to  the  last 
despair,  and  frantic  with  remorse  and  fear,  he 
cried  out  in  doleful  accents,  "  My  friends  d 
me,  and  I  cannot  find  an  ancmy."  He  rushed 
forth  from  his  palace,  as  if  with  intent  to  I 
himself  into  tbe  Tiber.  He  changed  bis  i 
and  thought  of  flying  into  Spain,  there  to 
render  at  discretion  to  the  mercy  of  Galtn.  But 
DO  ship  wai  ready  at  Ostli.  Various  projects 
presented  tbemselvei  to  his  mind,  in  quick 
ceiston,  increasing  the  tumult  of  hii  paiaj 
and  lerring  only  to  distract  him  more.  To  try 
bis  powert  of  eloquence,  wai  another  expedi 
that  occurred  to  him.  For  that  purpose  ha  pro- 
posed to  go  forth  in  a  mourning  garb  to  the  fo- 
rum, and  there,  by  a  pathetic  speech,  obtii 
pardon  from  tbe  people.  Sfaoald  tbeir  Db<urale 
hearts  remain  impenetrable  to  Ibe  soft  influence 


of  pertntslre  OTBtory,  and  lefoie  to  reinitits 

their  emperor  in  the  full  enjsymcal  of  bl>  pn- 

rogativc,  he  had  do  doubt  but  he  coDld,iiibi 

Font,  wring   from    Ihem   the  govenmnot  of 

Egypt,  where,  in  the  chancier  of  pnfKt,)* 

might  give  free  scope  to  his  inordinate  puiions. 

This  project  seemed  to  pmmiie  tnetm ;  bul  > 

if  reflection  struck  bim  with  sudden  homt. 

populace  without  waiting  to  beu  the  ili>i» 

nts  of  that  harmonious  voice,  might  irai 

into  open  sedition,  and  in  their  foiy  Im 

their  prince   limb   from   limb.     Whil  now 

could  he  puraue  ?     Where  conid  be  hide  hiifr 

He  looked  round   in  wild  despair,  mi 

asked  bis    remaining   companions,  li  thtre  ng 

lurking-placed  no  tafe   teceiis,  where  I  mv 

Phaon,  fall  freedman,  proposed  to  eondocl  bin 
obscaie  villa,!  which  be  held  in  hii  (>»■ 
in,  at  tba  distance  of  about  font  niil«  fun 

Nen  embraced  the  offer.  There  wu  no  time  to 
be  lost.  He  went  forth  in  allhiiwrttchHinn'; 
mtailioeto  his  feet;  DOtfaing  on  tiiin  tn<  bB 
tunic)  no  outside  garment;  and  H  !>•>- 
perial  robe.  In  order  to  disguise  himHili  ^ 
snatched  an  old  rusty  cloak,  and,  ttiRi''i>I '" 
over  bis  shoulders,  covered  bii  head,  lod  h'l^ ' 
handkerchief  before  bis  bet.  In  Ihit  candiiiM 
he  mounted  his  horse,  submitting  with  a  diiti'^ 
spirit  to  an  ignominious  flight,  wilbout  t"!  ''■ 
tendanti  except  Phion,  the  freedman:  Epip)i- 
roditui,  the  secretary  i  and  Spotui,  the  """'■ 
with  another,  whole  name  Aurellui  ViciotuF' 
was  Neopbytui.  In  tbis  manner  Nere  r"^ 
the  last  of  bis  nights.  At  tbe  dawn  of  dir.lht 
pralorian  guards  deserted  their  slilion  '1  '" 
palace,  and  joined  tbeir  comrades  in  llKoniF. 
where,  by  the  influence  and  directioa  of  ^1^' 
phidiui,  Galba  was  proclaimed  empcroc.  Tbi 
senate  met,  and,  after  a  short  debsle,  cmton" 
the  nomination  of  the  prwtorian  gimnll.  Tb) 
Ume  was  at  length  arrived,  when  that  «s«niH>' 
cDDld  act  with  authority.  They  rtsolrtl  " 
mark  tbe  day  by  a  decree  worthy  of  »  Bo"" 
senate.  With  one  voice  they  deelired  ibetl- 
rant,  who  had  trampled  on  all  laws  bomin  iw 
divine,  a  public  eneray,s  and  bj  their  leo"'" 
condemned    him   to   suffer  death,  scciK^iM  " 


1  Tho  Una  In  the  tEpJdni  of  Sophoelu  Is, 

1  FbioB'a  lidEllly  la  nmnlloned  b;  Sueuniui,  in  Sen, 


4  locusia  has  bean 


Mmio  ill.  ver,  6M. 
menUonad.  Annala,  illl.  s.  II 
CI  re«li«d  a  doH  of  poison  froi 


5  Suetonius  relates  this  bci,  a.  C    Brcti 
Phaon'B  villa  li  now  ullad,  La  Sn^nf'nv. 

6  Sen  SueURlus  In  MFm,  s.  49.   Bb^rt  a" 
diealum.  It  piari  tU  ptmialur 

pDUlbli  i< 
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tk«  rigour  of  ftaciont  Iftwi,  asd  the  pnctice  of 
tW  old  republic. 

XIV.  Noro,  in  tho  meantime,  made  the  best 
of  hii  wajr  towards  the  freedmao*s  villa.  He 
heud  the  praetorian  camp  ring  with  acclama^ 
tiaoi»and  the  name  of  Galba  sounded  in  his  ear. 
A  man  at  work  in  a  field  adjoining  to  the  road, 
stirCsd  op  at  the  sound  of  horsemen  pressing 
forirard  with  expedition,  and  "  Behold !"  h« 
laid,  *<  those  people  are  hot  in  pursuit  of  Nero.** 
Another  asked, "What  do  they  say  of  Nero 
in  the  city  ?'*  As  they  drew  near  to  Phaon*s 
hoQse,  Nero  was  alarmed  by  a  sudden  accident. 
His  horse  started  at  a  dead  carcass  that  lay  on 
tbe  aifite  of  the^ad ;  and  the  yei],in  consequence 
of  the  violent  motion,  falling  from  his  fsce^  a 
veteran,,  who  had  been  dismissed  from  the  ser- 
vies,  knew  his  master,  and  saluted  him  by  his 
Buse.  Tbe  fear  of  bein^  detected  made  the 
fugitive  prince  and  his  followers  push  forward 
vith  their  utmost  speed.  Being  arrived  at  a 
moll  distance  from  the  house,  they  did  not 
think  it  safe  to  enter  it  In  a  public  manner. 
Nero  dismounted,  and  crossed  a  field  overgrown 
vith  reeds.T  Phaon  advised  him  to  lie  concealed 
ia  a  sand-pit,  till  he  prepared  a  subterraneous 
passage  into .  the  house.  *<  That,*'  said  Nero, 
"  weie  to  bury  myself  alive.'*  He  scooped  up 
tone  water  oat  of  a  muddy  ditch,  and,  having 
allayed  his  thirst,  asked  in  a  doleful  tone,  **  Is 
tbat  the  beverage  to  which  Nero  has  been  used  ?" 
An  opening  was  made  in  the  wall  on  one  side 
of  tbe  manaion,  and  Nero  crept  through  it.  He 
vu  condttcted  to  a  chamber,  where  he  saw  no- 


te appear  befbra  a  French  Convention.  We  aee  the 
mom.  banevolant  of  men  tried  bf  an  assembly  of  oMfW' 
tuutpitatderen,  UvelUrw,  and  ATHSteTS ;  by  the  acum 
«ad  drega  of  France,  mixed  with  the  refuse  of  other 
eatloiieL  When  a  good  and  virtuoua,  an  upright  and 
bUmcleei  monarch  ia  aentenced,  contrary  to  every  prin- 
ciple  of  iraih  and  Juailcc,  to  aulftr  aa  a  crimlaal ;  Indig- 
aitioB  ta»  hr  ihe  moroenl,  loal  In  aatoniahment,  at  the 
<lariag  guilt  of  men,  who  have  emerged  from  obscurity  to 
be  tbe  lyranta  of  their  country ;  a  PAKDBMomuM  of  regi- 
cidea!  Pr&ac«  la  now  left  without  chuboh  or  kino; 
vRboot  law  or  morala ;  without  a  conaUtutioD,and  wlih- 
oot  htmanKy.  The  nations  of  Europe  ahodder  whh 
hBiTor  al  the  Idoody  tragedy  that  haa  been  acted.  The 
vmuBa,  which  the  mmnaasn  kqio  diaplayed,  with 
^voaderfiil  meekneaa,  on  the  throne.  In  prison,  and  on 
the  icafljtd,  are  now  known  to  the  world.  They  will  be 
tiaaernhmd  to  the  latest  poaterity,  and 

WtU  plead,  like  angels  tnnnpet^ongued,  against 

the  mnr  oaioiatiok  of  his  taking  off 
But  the  mncaeooiTBa  of  France  will  perhaps  not  allow 
that  Shakapeare  laagreai  moral  teacher :  let  them  hear 
their  own  BoSlaaa : 

QqoI  I  CO  people  aveogle  en  son  crime, 

Qui  preoant  sun  rol  pour  victime, 

Fit  da  trone  an  theatza  affreuzi 

Peaae^il  que  le  Clel,  comfAice  ^ 

B^on  al  fimeaie  aacriflce, 

N^  poor  Itti  nt  iioudre  nt  lenx  % 

7  The  particulars  of  Nero*a  flight,  above  related,  and 
theaa  tbritMlow,  are  told  by  Soelonlus,  In  Nero,  a.4B. 


thing  but  wretchedness.  In  that  mean  roov 
he  threw  himself  on  a  meaner  bed,<  and  asked 
for  some  nourishment.  They  offered  him  bread  i 
but  it  was  so  black,  that  his  stomach  sickened 
at  the  sight.  The  water  was  foul,  but  thirst 
obliged  him  to  swallow  the  nauseous  draught. 
His  friends  saw  that  no  hope  was  left;  they 
dreaded  his  impending  ruin,  and  advised  him  to 
rescue  himself  by  one  manly  deed  from  an  ig- 
nominious death.  Nero  signified  his  assent; 
but  he  studied  delay,  fond  to  linger  still  in  life. 
Preparations  for  his  funeral  were  necessary.  He 
ordered  a  trench  to  be  dug,  suited  to  tbe  dimen- 
sions of  his  body  ;*  a  quantity  of  wood  to  be 
collected  for  the  funeral  pile  $  and  pieces  of 
marble  to  be  brought  to  form  a  decent  covering 
for  his  grave.  He  bewailed  his  unhappy  lot| 
tears  gushed  at  intervals  i  he  heaved  a  piteous 
sigh,  and  said  to  his  friendi,io  <*  What  a  musician 
the  world  will  lose  !'* 

During  this  scene  of  delay  and  cowardice,  a 
messenger,  according  to  Phaon *s  orders,  arrived 
with  papers  from  Rome.  Nero  seized  the 
packet.  He  read  with  eagerness,  and  found 
himself,  not  only  declared  a  public  enemy,  but 
condemned  to  suffer  death,  with  the  rigour  of 
ancient  usage.  He  asked.  What  kind  of  death 
is  that  f  and  what  is  ancient  usage  ?  He  was 
told,  that,  by  the  law  of  the  old  republic,  every 
traitor,  with  his  head  fastened  between  two 
stakes,  and  his  body  entirely  naked,  suffered  the 
pains  of  a  slow  death  under  the  lictor's  rod. 
The  fear  of  that  ignominious  punishment  in- 
spired Nero  with  a  short-lived  passion,  which 
for  the  moment  had  the  appearance  of  courage. 
He  drew  two  daggers,  which  he  had  brought 
with  him,  as  if  meditating  some  prodigious  deed, 
tried  tbe  points  of  both  t  then  calmly  replaced 
them  in  their  scabbards,  saving,  "  The  fatal 
moment  is  not  yet  come.*'  He  turned  to  Sporus, 
and  requested  him  to  begin  the  funeral  lamenta- 
tion. •*  Sing  the  melancholy  dirge  \  and  offer  the 
last  obsequies  to  your  friend."  He  cast  his  eyes 
around  him :  «« And  why,"  he  said,  "  why  will 
not  some  one  despatch  himself,  and  teach  me 
how  to  die  ?"  He  paused  for  a  moment,  and 
shed  a  flood  of  tears.  He  started  up,  and  cried 
out,  in  a  tone  of  wild  despair,  *<  Nero,  this  ia 


8  He  took  some  water  out  of  a  ditch  and  drank  It, 
aaying,  JSfiee  evl  Acronie  decoeta.  Being  taken  into  the 
hoiiae,  creeping  on  his  handa  and  kneea  through  a  hole 
that  was  made  for  him,  he  lay  on  a  mean  bed,  with  a 
tattered  ooverlet  thrown  over  It,  and  being  both  hungry 
and  thirsty,  he  refused  aome  coarse  bread  that  waa 
brought  to  him,  but  drank  a  llule  water.  QuadrttpM  pt9 
angiuUtu  ^ffioMtB  tavenut  reeeptta  in  pnarimam  ctilam^ 
dwHbuU  tuper  Uetum  modieella  eulHia  tl  vetere  paiUo 
ttrato  vutructum.  f)Mm0pte  intmrim  tt  tUi  interptUoMUi 
mmem  quid^m  tordidttm  obltUum  aapematua  «e/,  aqua 
a^Jem  tepidm  aUqnaniuhim  Mrit,   Suet  in  Neron.  a  48. 

9  Suetonius,  s.  tf . 

10  QmoUm  artifexpenot  Suet  s.  49^  where  the  H^Uow 
li^  circumstances  an  related. 
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iafuny ;  you  linger  in  disgrace ;  ihis  is  no  time 
for  dejected  passions  j  the  mpment  calls  for  manly 
fortitude." 

These  words  were  no  sooner  uttered,  than  he 
heard  the  sound  of  horses  advancing  with  speed 
towards  the  house.  This  he  signified  by  repeat- 
ing a  line  from  Homer.i  The  fact  was,  the 
senate  had  given  orders,  that  he  should  be 
brought  back  to  Rome  to  undergo  the.  judgment 
which  they  had  pronounced,  and  the  officers, 
charged'  with  that  commission,  were  near  at 
hand.  Nero  seized  his  dagg<^,  and  stabbed  him- 
self in  the  throat.  The  stroke  was  too  feeble. 
Epaphroditus  lent  his  assistance,  and  the.  next 
Dlow  was  a  mortal  wound.  '^  centurion  entered 
the  room,  and,  seeing  Nero  in  a  mangled  con- 
dition, ran  immediately  to  his  assistance,  pre- 
tending that  he  came  with  a  friendly  hand  to 
bind  the  wound,  and  save  the  emperor's  life. 
Nero  had  not  breathed  his  last  He  raised  his 
languid  eyes,  and  faintly  said,  **  You  come  too 
late;  is  this  your  fidelity  ?"8  He  spoke  and 
expired.  The  ferocity  of  his  nature  was  still 
▼isible  in  his  countenance.  His  eyes  fixed  and 
glaring,  and  every  feature  swelled  with  warring 
passions,  he  looked  more  stern,  more  grim  and 
terrible,  than  ever. 

Nero  died  in  the  thirty-second  year  of  hts  age, 
on  the  eleventh  day  of  June,  after  a  reign  of 
thirteen  years,  seven  months,  and  twenty-eight 
da3rs.s  The  news  Was  received  at  Rome  with 
all  demonstrations  of  joy.  The  populace  ran 
wild  about  the  streets,  with  the  cap  of  liberty  on 
their  heads.^  The  forum  sounded  with  acclama- 
tions. Icelus,  a  freedman,  who  managed  6alba*s 
affairs  at  Rome,  had  been  thrown  into  prison 
by  Nero ;  but,  x>n  the  sudden  accession  of  his 
master,  he  was  now  become  a  man  in  power 
and  high  authorify.  He  consented  that  Nero's 
body  should  be  committed  to  the  flames  at  the 
place  where  he  died.  The  funeral  rites  were 
performed  without  delay,  and  without  pomp. 
His  remains  were'conveyed  to  the  monumental 
vault  of  the  Domitian  family,  his  paternal  an- 
cestors. The  urn  was  carried  by  two  female 
servants,  and  Act6,s  the  famous  concubine. 
The  secrecy,  with  which  the  obsequies  were 
performed,  was  the  cause  of  some  untoward  con- 
sequences, that  afterwards  disturbed  the  com- 


1  The  line  In  Homer  Is, 
'IvvcMT  ft*  buttwd^p  dfi^t  rrfnr  ofara  0iXkKt, 

5  He  said  to  the  centurion,  Skro:  «l  hae  e»t  fideal 
Those  were  his  last  words.  Sea  the  deecHption  of  his 
ghastly  figure,  Suel.  s.  49. 

3  Suetonius  gives  the  same  account  of  his  age,  Ohiii 
9§e*mdo  et  trigtaimo^tatitannOf  di«  quoqupndum  Oeta- 
viam  ini0r0in&rat.   In  Neron.  s.  57. 

4  The  public  joy  was  80  great,  that  the  people  ran  to 
and  firo,  with  capa  upon  their  heads.  T^uUumqut  gnu- 
diumpubUe^pntlfuit,  ui  pi^  pOeata  Ma  uHm  dUcur- 
ittmL   Suet,  hi  Neron.  s.  67. 

6  See  Suetonius,  s.  50. 


monwealth.    A  doubt  remained  in  the  minds  of 
many,  whether  Nero  had  not  made  his  escspe 
into  Asia  or  Egypt     The  men  who,  undet  a 
corrupt  and  profligate  reign,  had  led  a  life  of 
pleasure,  and.  were,  by  consequence,  enamoarei) 
of  Nero's  vices,  paid  every  mark  of  respect  lo 
his  memory,  willing,  at  the  same  time,  to  be- 
lieve that,  he  still  survived.     They  raised  a 
tomb,  and,  for  several  years,*  dressed  it  with  the 
flowers"  of  spring  and  summer.    The  Parthiaos 
honoured   his  memory,  and,  being  afterwards 
deluded  by  an'  impostor  who  assumed  the  name 
of  Nero,  were  ready,  with  the  strength  of  (beir 
nation,?  to   espouse   his   cause.    The  race  of 
Cassars  ended  with  Nero :  he  was  the  last,  and 
perhaps  the  worst,  of  that  illustrious  house. 

XV.  In  that  age,  when  the  public  mind  was 
overcast  with  gloomy  apprehensions  and  religious 
fear,  superstition  saw  portents  and  prodigies'  in 
the  most  common  accidents,  and  no  great  event 
was  suffered  to  pass  without  a  train  of  awful 
prognostics.  Rivers  were  said  to  have  changed 
their  course,  and  to  have  flowed  in  a  new  direc- 
tion to  their  fountain  bead;  a  tree,  that  bad 
stood  for  ages,  coeval  with  the  foundation  of 
Rome,  fell  suddenly  to  the  ground  \  the  laorei, 
planted  by  Livia,  which  had  spread  with  iwb 
prodigious  increase,  that  in  every  triumph  it  sn^- 
plied  the  Caesars  with  their  victorious  wreaths, 
withered  at  the  root  j  the  temple  of  the  Osan 
being  struck  with  lightning,  the  heads  of  all  th( 
statues  tumbled  down  at  once ;  and  the  marbU 
sceptre  fell  from  the  hands  of  Augustus,  By 
these  and  such  like  denunciations  the  will  of  thi 
gods  was  supposed  to  be  revealed,  and  the  popu- 
lace with  frantic  joy  hailed  the  auspicious  era  of 
returning  liberty.  But  no  public  spirit  remained 
every  virtue  was  extinguished.  A  people  wbc 
bad  been  taught  to  crouch  under  the  yoke  ot 
bondage,  thought  no  more  of  a  free  constitution 
With  the  usual  inconstancy  of  a  fickle  muUitude 
ihey  relapsed  into  their  habitual  servitude^  am 
in  a  strain  of  frantic  rapture  began  to  roar  for: 
new  master.  The  name  of  Galba  echoed  tbrou?! 
the  streets  of  Rome,  aijd  filled  the  pratoriai 
camp  with  shouts  of  joy,  and  the  warmest  expres 
sions  of  zeal  and  ardour  for  his  service.  Th 
praetorian  guards  thought  of  nothing  but  th 
donative  promised  in  his  name ;  and  Nympbidio? 
the  author  of  that  measure,  had  no  douM !« 
the  soldiers,  in  due  time,  would  show  themseK? 
devoted  to  the  man  who  filled  their  minds  wii 
the  dazzling  prospect  of  reward  so  truly  p** 
and  magnificent.     The  liberality  was  bis,  *» 


6  Suetonius  sayt,  Ntm  dffwrtmt  qtd  ptrUmgvm  ter 
puM  vemiM  OMtirugue  Jloribua  htmml^um  ^pu  v^em 
s.  67. 

7  The  readiness  of  the  Pttrthlans  to  assist  a  prrteB«« 
Nero,  Is  mentioned  by  Suetonius,  In  Nero,  •.5?;  « 
also  by  Tacitus,  History,  1.  a.  2. 

8  A  number  of  prodiglae  mentioned  by  SueUsiJiii.  > 
Oalba,s.i.  DIOilxiU.  Pllny,il.s.eBaiidlOa 
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th«  diftealty  of  ctnyiiig  St  into  execution  would 
liUoB  GtJbt. 

leelos,  the  fftvourtte  freedman  of  Galba,  made 
it  his  buiinen  to  see  Nero's  dead  bodj,  and, 
haring  enabled  himself  to  be  an  eye-witness  of 
the  fact,  set  out  for  Clunia  in  Spain,'  to  inform 
kif  master,  that  he  was  raised  to  the  imperial 
■eat  bj  the  Toice  of  (he  prctorians,  and  the  con- 
earrent  decree  of  the  senate.  Nymphidius  seized 
the  opportunity  to  figure  as  the  principal  |u:tor 
00  the  theatre  of  public  business.     He  had  ac- 
eonpltshed  a  great  and  sudden  revolution ^  and, 
bdag  high  in  ImTOur  with  the  pr«torian  guards, 
kmi  it  easy  to  overawe  the  senate,  and  make 
that  tame  and  pliant  assembly  bend  to  his  will 
aad  pleasure.     The  consuls,  without  consulting 
the  arrogant  minister,  sent  their  despatches  to 
Galba,  with  the  decree  by  which  he  was  declared 
cBperor.     This  was  considered  by  this  new  man 
u  a  mark  of  disrespect,u  and  it  was  with  diffi- 
culty that  the  magistrates  appeased  his  indtgna- 
tioB.    Floehed  with  success,  and  proud  of  his 
exploits,  he  began  to  enlarge  his  views,  and  pre- 
posterously to  form  schemes  of  vast  ambition. 
Uader  an  emperor  of  the  age  of  serenty-three," 
worn  out  with  cares,  and  weary  of  public  busi- 
aett,  he  flattered  himself  that  he  should  be  able, 
uadcr  the  appearance  of  being  the  second  in  the 
itate,  to  wrest  into  his  own  hands  the  supreme 
avthority  $  and,  should  6alba*»  infinnities  sink 
■ader  the  fatigue  of  a  long  journey,  he  had  the 
haxdincsf  to  aspire  to  the  succession.     Having 
eoneeived  this  mad  project,  he  resolved  to  remove 
every  ottstacle,  and,  with  that  view,  compelled 
TigelUnua  to  resign  his  commission  u  of  preto- 
riaa  pnefect.     A  colleague,  acting  with  himself 
ia  joint  authority,  might  retard  the  execution  of 
hts  designs.     Men  of  consular  rank,  who  had 
eoomaaded  armies  and  governed  provinces,  did 
aot  blush  to  pay  their  court  to  him.    The  senate  >a 
acted  with  the  same  servile  adulation.     They 
crowded  to  his  levee,  and  suffered  him  to  pre- 
scribe the  form  and  substance  of  every  decree 
that  passed.   The  populace  broke  out  with  licen- 
tious  fury,  and  Nymphidias,  effectually  to  seduce 
the  vulgar  mind,  encouraged  the  madness  of  the 
tiflies.     The  images  and  statues  of  Nero  were 
dragged  through  the  streets,  and  dashed  to  pieces. 
A  crew  of  vUe  incendiaries  spread  consternation 
through  the  city;  a  scene  of  blood  and  massacre 
fellowM^f  and  the  innocent  fell  in  one  promis- 
cuous eamage  with  the  guilty.     Mauricus  be- 


9  Plutarch  njt  he  arriTed  In  Spain  on  the  seventh 
day  after  Nero's  death.   See  the  LUe  of  Oalba. 

10  Plutarch,  life  of  Oatba. 

11  Oalbtt  was  bom  to  the  coneulahlp  of  Valerius  Mee- 
oalinne  and  Cneios  Leatulue,  A.  U.  C.  761,  on  the  ninth 
of  tho  haWnda  of  January,  ia  a  vUla  near  Terracina. 
Saei.  in  Oalba,  a.  4. 

13  See  Plutarch,  Life  of  Oalba. 

O  Platareh,  in  Oalba,  gives  the  same  accoum. 

U  See  nmarch,  Uii  of  Oalba; 


held  the  frenzy  of  the  multitude  with  such  ln« 
ward  horror,  that  he  could  not  help  saying  in 
the  senate,  "  Let  us  take  care  that  we  have  not 
reason  to  regret  the  toss  of  Nero.">fi 

Nympbidius  soon  perceived  that  his  hopes  of 
being  the  only  statesman  in  power,  and  of  gov« 
eming  the  Roman  world  in  the  emperor's  name, 
could  not  be  entertained  with  any  prospect  of 
success.  He  knew  by  certain  intelligence  that 
yinius,  Laco,  and  IceJus,  were  the  men  m  who 
stood  highest  in  the  esteem  of  Galba.  The 
scheme  of  supplanting  them  was,  th^refbrei 
abandoned  i  but  it  made  way  for  a  project  of  the 
most  daring  ambition.  He  was  resolved  to  de- 
pose the  emperor  whom  he  himself  had  created, 
and,  by  another  revolution,  to  seize  the  imperial 
dignity.  To  forward  this  design,  he  sent  des- 
patches to  6alba,i7  stating  the^  danger  of  entering 
the  city  at  a  time  when  the  whole  empire  was 
in  convulsions.  Rome,  he  said,  was  in  a  fer^ 
ment{  Clodios  Macer  excited  a  rebellion  in 
Africa;  the  German  armies  were  disaffected, 
and  the  legions  in  Syria  and  Judaea  prepared  to 
dispute  with  the  praetorian  guards  the  right  of 
creating  an  emperor.  In  the  mean  time  a  dark 
conspiracy  was  formed.  Nympbidius  planned 
his  measures  with  despatch  and  vigour,  deter- 
mined to  seize  the  supreme  power.  He  drew 
into  his  league  a  number  of  both  sexes,  all  of 
great  consideration  and  extensive  iiiSoence. 
Claudius  Celsus  was  his  intimate  friend;  but 
he  saw  the  folly  of  the  enterprise,  and  with 
freedom  and  sincerity  advised  N}rmpbidius  to 
desist  from  a  wild  attempt,  in  which  he  coidd 
not  expect  the  support  of  the  people  or  the  sen- 
ate. There  is  not,  he  said,  a  single  family  in 
Rome,  willing  to  give  the  name  of  Cssar  u  to 
the  son  of  Nymphidia.  That  remonstrance  had 
no  effect  on  a  mind  inflamed  with  the  fever  of 
wild  ambition.  Nympbidius  called  a  meeting 
of  his  party.  All  agreed  that  no  time  was  to  be 
lost  They  resolved  to  strike  the  blow  that  very 
night,  and  to  condnct  Nympbidius  to  the  piw- 
torian  camp,  where  they  had  no  doubt  but  with 
one  voice  he  would  be  declared  emperor  of  Rome. 


15  Plotareh  relates  this  eayingof  Mauricus :  lor  more 
of  whom  aee  History,  iv.  s.  40:  and  Life  of  Agricola,  n 
45. 

16  We  read  in  Saetoniaa,  that  Oalba  was  governed  by 
three  fevourites;  Titus  Vinius,  hie  lieutenant  in  Spain; 
Cornelius  Laco,  who  was  advanced  to  the  command  of 
the  praetorian  guards;  and  his  freedman  Icelusi  who 
was  dignified  with  the  privilege  of  wearing  a  ring,  and 
the  name  of  Martianus.  To  theee  men  Galba  resigned 
himself  with  such  implicit  confidence,  that  his  conduct 
was  never  consistent;  at  one  time  frugal  and  rigorous; 
at  another  remiss,  complying,  and  more  lavi^,  than 
became  a  prince  of  his  advanced  age,  who  had  been 
raised  to  the  imperial  dignity  by  the  voice  of  the  people. 
Suet,  in  Galba,  s.  14.  For  more  of  the  three  tavourltas^ 
see  the  History,  i.  s.  6  and  13. 

17  PluUrch,  Life  of  Galba. 

18  For  the  origin  of  Nyn^ihidias,  see  AnnaUi  xv  » 
72. 
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On  raeh  an  occMion  it  wis  neeesiary  that  the 
pcnon  raised  to  that  eleration  shoald  be  pre- 
pared to  address  the  soldiers  in  a  suitable  style. 
Cingonius  Varro,i  a  cormpt  aod  venal  orator, 
composed  a  speech  for  that  purpose^  and  the 
illiterate  emperor  was  to  grace  himself  with 
borrowed  eloquence. 

Tho  design  of  the  conspirators  'was  not  so 
well  concealed,  but  it  reached  the  ear  of  -  Anto- 
nius  Honoratus,^  a  tribune  in  the  camp,  who  ba^ 
acquired  a  great  military  character,  and  was, 
besides,  respected  for  his  unblemished  honour, 
and  unshaken  fidelity.  Towards  the  close  of 
day  he  called  a  meeting  of  the  pnetorians,  and, 
after  laying  open,  in  detail,  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  plot,  delivered  a  speech  in  substance  as 
follows  :3  **  How  long,  my  fellow-soldiers,  shall 
^  our  folly,  our  madness,  or  our  evil  genius,  hurry 
us  on  from  one  treason  to  another  ?  A  few  dayt 
only  have  elapsed,  since  you  deposed  Nero.  In 
that  business  you  behaved  like  men  who  felt  for 
the  public  good.  You  had  every  provocation, 
and  the  crimes  of  that  flagitious  tyrant  Justified 
the  act  You  are  recent  from  that  revolution, 
-and  wherefore  do  you  want  another  ?  You  de- 
clared for  Galba,  and  why  now  abandon  him  ? 
Why,  with  unheard  of  treachery,  betray  the 
emperor  whom  you  yourselves  created  ?  Has  he 
been  guilty  of  parricide  ?  Has  he  murdered  his 
mother  and  destroyed  his  wife  P  Has  he  exposed 
the  imperial  dignity  to  contempt  and  ridicule  ? 
Has  he  tuned  his  harp  on  the  stage,  or  driven 
the  curricle  in  the  race  ?  And  yet,  notwith- 
standing sll  the  flagitious  deeds  of  that  hardened 
monster,  in  spite  of  all  his  vices,  we  supported 
him,  blushing  indeed  for  his  follies,  and  smart- 
ing under  his  tyranny^  We  adhered  to  him 
with  fidelity;  and  if,  in  the  end,  we  thought  fit 
to  create  another  emperor,  Nymphidius  was  the 
author  of  that  measure.  -By  his  artifices  we 
were  taught  to  believe  that  Nero  deserted  us 
first,  and  fled  to  Egypt.  We  concluded  that  he 
bad  abdicated,  and,  by  consequence,  what  he  did 
was  an  act  of  necessity.  And  what  is  our  de- 
sign at  present  ?  What  do  we  wish  f  What  do 
we  aim  at  ?  Must  Galba  fall  a  sacrifice  to  ap- 
pease the  manes  of  Nero  ?  Shall  a  descendant 
from  the  family  of  the  Servii;  a  relation  of 
Quintus  Catulus,  and  by  ties  of  affinity  connect- 
ed with  Livia,4  the  wife  of  Augustus }  say,  my 
fellow-soldiers,  shall  such  a  man  be  deposed  and 
murdered,  to  make  way  for  the  son  of  Nym- 
phidia  ?  It  was  his  treachery,  his  base  ingrati- 
tude, that  occasioned  the  death  of  Nero:  let 
him  suffer  the  justice  due  to  his  crime;  and 


I  PluUirch,  Life  of  Gmlba.  Gin^nius  Yarro  has  al- 
nmAf  occurred,  Annds,  xiv.  s.  45. 

3  For  more  of  Honoratus,  see  Flatarch«  Life  of  Chilba. 
8  This  speech  may  be  seen  In  Plutarch. 

4  See  Plutarch,  In  Oalba;  though  SuetonhiB  says, 
Oalba  i*as  no  way  allied  to  the  house  of  Cssar.  Sueu 
ill  Oalba,  s.  2. 


Mt  us  give  proof  of  our  fidelity.  Let  us  deserve 
the  esteem  of  Gralba,  by  delivering  him  from  & 
traitor.*^ 

This  speech  made  an  impression  on  the  sol- 
diers. One  mind,  one  sentiment,  pervaded  the 
whole  camp ; ,  Galba  was  their  emperor,  and 
they  would  acknowledge  no  other.  This  iru 
followed  by  a  general  shout  Nymphidius  hevd 
the  sound,  and  proceeded  to  the  camp.s  Wbetbei 
he  thought  that  the  acclamations  of  the  meo 
were  in  his  favour,  or  that  bis  preseace  wai 
necessary  to  quell  an  insurrection,  canoot  noi 
be  known.  He  went  attended  byanufflero» 
train,  and  a  blaze  of  torches,  with  the  tpecci 
composed  for  him  by  Cingonius  Varro,  leadjr  ii 
his  hand  to  be  read  aloud  to  the  soldiers.  Th< 
gates  of  the  camp  were  shut,  and  guards  wer 
stationed  on  the  ramparts.  Nymphidius  desire 
to  know,  by  whose  order  they  were  under  ami 
The  men  answered  with  one  voice,  We  ar 
armed  in  the  cause  of  Galba,  and  we  know  d 
other  emperor.  Nymphidius  had  not  the  pni 
dence  to  retire  from  the  walls.  DissimaUtio 
he  thought  would  cloak  his  design.  He  com 
mended  the  zeal  of  the  praetorians,  and  assure 
them  that  he,  and  his  followers,  were  the  avow 
ed  friends  of  Galba.  The  sentinels  opened  th 
gates.  Nymphidius  entered  with  some  of  h 
friends :  the  pass  was  immediately  secured ;  an 
the  soldiers  attacked  him  sword  in  htxnd.  H 
endeavoured  to  save  himself  in  a  tent,  but  wi 
pursued,  and  massacred  on  the  spot  His  bod; 
on  the  following  day,  was  dragged  through  U 
camp,  a  spectacle  for  public  view.  Such  wi 
the  end  of  a  low-bom  base  incendiaiy,  who  sai 
that,  in  the  general  profligacy  of  the  tnnei,  tl 
weak  were  the  willing  dupes  of  the  wicke 
By  forming  a  league  with  the  most  abandon* 
be  flattered  himself,  that  the  lowest  of  n^ 
kind,  who  in  better  times  cotild  not  hope  to  I 
entrusted  with  the  rank  of  a  common  centurio 
might  boldly  aspire  to  makte  himself  master  i 
the  Roman  empire. 

XVI.  An  account  of  all  that  passed  was  ca 
veyed  to  Galba  with  incredible  speed.  B/ 1 
order,  all,  who  were  suspected  of  taking  a  pa 
in  the  mad  projects  of  Nymphidius,  were  seiw 
and,  without  further  inquiry,  or  any  fonn 
trial,  put  to  death.  Cingonius  Varro,  at  tfa 
time  consul  elect,  was  in  the  number ;  and,  w^ 
was  very  extraordinary,  Mitbridates*  the  i 
throned  king  of  Pontus,  who  had  surrendered 
Claudius,  and  from  that  time  lived  at  Rod 
was  hurried  to  execution,  without  being  bea 
in  his  defence.     Petronius   TurpilianusT  w 


5  All  these  particulars  are  to  be  found  in  Flutanb 

6  Plutarch,  Life  of  Oalba.  For  Mithridatea  bcoi^ 
before  the  emperor  Claudius,  see  Aaaala,  xit  a  91 ;  * 
History,  t.  a  (i  . 

7  For  Petronius  TurpUianns,  see  Annals,  tf.  a  i 
and  History,  I.  s.  fl. 
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laotkcr  onbftppy  ▼ictim.  He  hftd  b«eii  choten 
^  Nero  to  commaiid  hU  aimiei ;  and,  though 
be  lerer  went  liom  Rome  to  execute  his  com- 
DinioD,  the  Ytiy  appointment  wu  deemed  a 
niBcicBt  crime.  These  bloody  executions  were 
intespidons  in  the  opening  of  a  new  reign.  The 
enicltj  of  Nero  seemed  to  be  renewed,  when 
the  people  expected  a  milder  government,  and  a 
re^tr  administration  of  law  and  justice.  The 
bit  of  Tnrpilianus  filled  the  jiity  with  murmurs 
of  discontent  It  wu  known  that  Tigellinus 
presided  at  the  execution ;  and  that  a  man  of 
worth  and  honour  should  bleed  under  the  eye  of 
a  detested  miscreant,  appeared  to  be  a  continua- 
tioB  of  the  late  reign,  and  the  triumph  of  vice 
•rer  efery  virtue. 

Galba  set  oat  from  Spain,  proceeding  by  slow 

■aiches,  and  still  wearing  the  military  robe  of 

a  feeeral  officer,  with  a  dagger  s  hanging  from 

tut  seek  down  to  his  breast.     Strong  suspicion, 

ft  leaie  of  injuries,  and  dark  mistrust,  with  other 

pttsions  unworthy  of  a  prince,  lay  lurking  in  his 

beut.    Before  he  began  his  journey,  Obultronius 

S^inuf^  and  Cornelius  Marcellus,  two  gover- 

Mn  of  provinces  in  Spain,  who  had  shown  no 

iacliaition  to  his  party,  were  put  to  death  by  his 

order.    Betuus  Chile  met  with  the  same  fate  in 

GwL    Despatches  were  also  sent  to  Garrueianus, 

is  Africa,  commanding  the  immediate  execution 

ti  CJodius  Macer,i<>  the  proprctor  of  the  province, 

vko  was  known  to  have  concerted  measures  for 

a  revolt.     It   happened,  however,  that   Calvia 

CrispialUa,!!  the  famous  manager  of  Nero's  plea- 

*>TCs,  arrived  in  Africa,  and  insinuated  herself 

iaio  the  secret  counsels  of  the  governor.     By 

ber  advice  he  formed  a  resolution  to  establish  for 

biiBself  a  new  province  independent  of  Rome. 

IWir  scheme,  for  that  purpose,  was  to  lay  an 

(■baigo  on  all  ships  loaded  with  com,  in  order 

toamkt  the  city  of  Rome  with  all  the  miseries  of 

famine.    A  legion  was  also  raised  .*  and  Macer,  at 

the  head  of  a  considerable  army,  was  on  the  eve 

of  reaonneing  all  subjection  to  Rome,  when  Pa- 

pirios,  a  centurion  sent  by  order  of  Galba,  gained 

access  to  his  presence,  and  stabbed  him  to  the 

heart     ' 

Fontdus  Capito,!*  who  commanded  the  legions 
n  the  Lower  Rhine,  was  put  to  death  about  the 
noM  time.  It  was  this  officer  that  sent  Julius 
Civilis  u  a  prisoner  to  Rome,  during  the  reign  of 


8  SMoniua,  in  Oalba,  s.  11. 

9  The  hut  of  Obultrooius  Sablnno,  Comelhis  Marcal- 
ha*  sad  BeiBue  Chile,  is  mentioned  by  Tacittis,  History, 

LO  For  Clodtne  Macer,  murdered  in  Africa,  see  History, 
La3aadlt 

11  For  an  aeooou  of  Calvia  Crisplnilla,  see  History, 
iaTX 

13  Fooieiiw  Capho,  HiHory,  1.  s.  7, 8,  and  6a 

13  Bis  oame  was  Joliue  Paulas  Clandiua  Civilis.   For 

BON  of  ihb  tamoDs  Beuvlui  chief;  see  History,  book  1. 

a  S9;  book  Iv.  sl  ia»  14 ;  and  ihrooghoolthe  war  which  he 
the  Rnuiansi  to  the  dose  of  book  v.  s.  9ft. 


Nero.  The  charge  was  without  foundation,  and, 
in  time,  was  the  fatal  cause  of  the  destructive 
war,  in  which  Rome  was  involved  by  the  fierce 
resentment  of  that  warlike  chief.  Avarice  was 
the  vice  of  Capito.  He  was  in  haste  to  grow 
rich,  and  felt  no  scruple  about  the  means.  Am- 
bition was  laid  to  his  charge,  but  an  unguarded 
expression  was  the  only  evidence  against  him. 
It  happened  that  he  sat  in  judgment  on  a  soldier 
accused  of  a  capital  crime,  and  condemned  him 
to  suffer  death.  <<Know,*'  said  the  prisoner, 
^  that  I  appeal  to  Cesar.'*  Capito  rose,  and, 
placing  himself  on  a  higher  seat,  told  the  man, 
"  Now  appeal  to  Caesar  x  make  your  defence  in 
his  presence."  The  soldier  obeyed,  and  was 
sent  to  execution.  This  transaction  was  re- 
ported to  Fabius  Valens,u  who  commanded  a 
legion  in  Lower  Germany  i  an  officer  of  ac- 
knowledged ability,  intrepid,  active,  and  ambi- 
tious; eager  in  the  pursuit  of  honours,  and 
panting  to  signalixe  himself  by  some  bold  ex- 
ploit The  opportunity  now  occurred,  and  he 
resolved  to  seize  it  Crispinus,  a  centurion,^ 
was  devoted ,  to  his  service.  In  that  man  he 
found  n  ready  assassin,  and  Fonteius  Capito  fell 
a  victim.  The  death  of  that  commander,  Valens 
concluded  would  be  considerable  merit  with  the 
new  emperor.  He  lost  no  time,  but  sent  an 
express  to  inform  Galba  of  what  he  had  done^ 
with  zeal  for  the  service  of  his  sovereign.  He 
added,  in  the  same  letter,  that  the  legions  on 
the  Upper  Rhine  had  made  a  tender  of  the 
empire  to  Virginius  Rufus,  who  remained  in 
suspense,  and  with  affected  delays,  hesitated 
about  his  final  answer.  Galba  received  the 
news  of  Capito's  death  with  secret  satisfaction, 
but  he  thought  it  more  prudent  to  connive,  than 
openly  to  approve.  Virginius  was  still  a  dan- 
gerous rival.  In  order  to  draw  him  away  from 
the  army,  and  free  himself  from  all  danger  in  that 
quarter,  he  invited  him  to  an  amicable  interview, 
having  secrotly  appointed  Hordeonius  Flaccus 
to  succeed  to  the  command  of  the  legions.  The 
stratagem  succeeded.  The  conqueror  of  Vind^x 
went  to  the  meeting,  and  found  himself  the  dupe 
of  pretended  friendship.  He  met  with  a  cold 
reception,  very  different  from  what  was  due  to 
the  man  who  wished  to  establish  the  civil  au- 
thority, and  to  place  the  legislative  power  of  the 
state  in  the  senate  only.  He  lived  to  be  a  spec- 
tator of  the  distractions  and  calamities  that  fol- 
lowed ;  and,  that  he  was  not  an  actor  in  those 
scenes  of  blood  and  hoiror,i'  was  the  recompense 
of  uncommon  virtue. 


14  Fabius  Valens  contrived  the  murder  of  Fonteius 
Capito,  in  the  Ixiwer  Germany,  History,  i.  s.  7.  Ho  Is 
mentioned  ofken  as  the  partisan  of  Vitellias.  He  was  at 
last  taken  prisoner  by  Vespasian's  party.  Hist.  iiL  s,  43. 

15  This  man  murdered  Fonteius  Capito  by  order  of 
Fabius  Valens,  and  was  afterwards  given  up  by  Vitalllus 
to  the  resentment  of  the  soldiers.  History,  i.  s.  661 

16  See  Plutarch,  Life  of  Galba. 
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Galba  bad  no  farther  reason  to  be  alarmed. 
He  taw  the  armies  of  Rome  willing  to  acqniesce, 
and  peace  in  every  part  of  the  empire.  He, 
therefore,  changed  his  military  robe  for  the  Ro- 
man gown,  and  assumed  the  name  i  of  Caesar. 
But  even  in  that  tide  of  his  affairs,  the  simplicity 
of  his  manners  suffered  no  alteration.  The  same 
frugality,  the  same  contempt  of  pomp  and  luzuiy, 
and  the  same  austerity,  still  remained.  Vinlus 
covered  his  table  with  a  profusion  of  luxury; 
and  Otho,  who  attended  the  cavalcade  into  Italy, 
displayed  all  the  magnificence  of  Nero's  court. 
Galba  still  preserved  his  rules  of  ancient  frugal- 
ity, and  condemned  the  vain  parade  *  with  inflex- 
ible rigour.  He  showed  himself  ready  to  punish 
and  slow  to  reward.  In  bis  manners  no  affabil- 
ity, no  engaging  (Courtesy.  During  the  whole 
of  his  march  he  never  once  endeavoured,  by  an 
act  of  condescension,  to  gain  the  affections  of 
the  people.  The  army  in  Italy  consisted,  at  that 
time,  of  four  different  classes  of  men :  namely, 
the  legions,  both  foot  and  cavalry,  composed 
chiefly  of  Roman  citizens ;  the  auxiliary  forces, 
drafted  from  the  states  in  alliance  with  Rome ; 
the  body  of  marines,  levied  in  the  tributary 
cities,  and  considered  as  slaves  in  the  service  of 
Rome  ;  and  fourthly,  the  gladiators  who  were  to 
.shed  their  blood  in  battle,  if  the  occasion  required, 
or  in  the  circus,  for  the  diversion  of  the  populace. 
The  marines,  classed  as  above,  in  the  third  di- 
vision, were  called  forth  by  Nero  when  he  pro- 
jected a  war  on  the  borders  of  the  Caspian  sea^ 


1  Suetonius,  in  Galba,  s.  11. 

2  After  a  reign  of  luxury  and  dissipation,  the  rigid 
parsimony  of  Oalba  was  unseasonable,  and  bj  conse- 
quence, rendered  him  unpopular.  Suetonius  relates 
several  instances  of  his  avarice  Iwneath  the  dignity  of  a 
prince.  He  adds,  that  soon  after  Galba's  arrival  in 
Rome,  when  he  attended  the  performance  of  an  Atte- 
lane  Fable,  as  soon  as  the  actor  began  the  first  verse  of 
a  favourite  song, 

yenit,lo!  Simtksavilla, 
Sbrt?a  Fhmur  IXatnoee  eome/rom  hia  vittOf  the  iHiole 
audience,  with  one  voice,  sung  the  song,  repeMing  the 
first  verse  several  times.  Suet  in  Oalba,  s.  13. 


to  be  formed  into  a  new  legion.    The  men  eoU 
lected  upon  that  occasion  amonnted  to  a  prodi- 
gious number,  and  all  were  quartered  in  the  city. 
Being  informed  that  Galba  was  near  at  hand,  they 
rushed  forth  in  a  ttmiultuous  body  to  the  Mil- 
vian  bridge,  about  three  miles  from  Rome,  where 
they  beset  the  road,  obstructed  the  emperor's 
train,  and,  with  violent  clamour,  demanded  a 
confirmation  of  their  military  rank,  with  an  eagle 
to  distinguish  their  legion,  and  an  allotment  of 
winter-quarter^.     Their  application,  they  were 
told,  was  out  of  season,  but  might  be  renewed 
at  a  more  convenient  time  and  place.    The  ao- 
swer  was  deemed  evasive,  and  nothing  short  of 
an  absolute  refusaL     The  men  were  fired  witli 
indignation;  a  mutiny  ensued;  they  adranced 
sword  in  hand,  determined  to  %xtort  by  force 
what  they  considered  as  a  legal  right    Galba 
was  not  of  a  temper  to  yield  to  sudden  emergen- 
cies.    He  ordered  his  soldiers  to  disperse  an  in- 
solent rabble.     The  cavalry  rushed  on  to  th< 
charge  with  impetuous  fury,  and,  meeting  witli  3 
feeble  resistance,  cut  their  way  with  dreadfu 
slaughter.     It  is  said  that  no  less  than  sevei 
thousand  were  put  to  the  sword.    The  rest  s\ib< 
mitted  at  discretion,  and  were  afterwards  order 
ed  to  be  decimated.* 

This  tragic  catastrophe  spread  a  general  con 
stemation,  Galba  entered  the  city  of  R«ib' 
through  a  scene  of  blood,  and  men  expected  do 
thing  less  than  a^  renewal  of  all  the  cruelties  ol 
Nero's  reign.  He  carried  with  him  many  vh 
tues,  but  he  had  in  his  train  Titus  Vinius,  Cor 
nelius  Laeo,  and  Icelus,  bis  freedman  ;*  thre 
pernicious  ministers,  who  gained  an  entire  a 
cendant  over  a  renerable,  but  indolent,  old  mai 
and  by  their  vices  occasioned  the  dreadful  ealafl 
ities,  which,  in  the  following  year,  overwbetae 
themselves,  their  master,  and  the  public. 


3  This  cmel  slaughter  ie  told  by  Fhnaxth,  life  < 
Oalba. 

4  See  Suetonius  in  Oalba,  a.  14;  and  Hisioi7>i-«- 
andia 
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1.  Tn  era,  from  which  it  is  my  intention  to 
Moce  the  following  narration,  ia  the  second 
consulship  of  Serrius  Galba,  when  Titus  Vinius 
WIS  Ms  colleague   in  office.     [A.  U.  C.  822. 
A.  D.  69.]    Of  the  antecedent  period,  including 
a  ipaee  of  eight  hundred  and  twenty  years  ^  from 
the  foundation  of  Rome,  the  history  has  been 
conpoted  by  yarlous  authors,  who,  as  long  as 
they  had  before  them  the  transactions  *  of  the 
i^oman  people,  dignified  their  work  with  elo- 
qoesee  equal  to  the  subject,  and  a  spirit  of 
freedom  worthy  of  the  old  republic.    After  the 
teitUe  of  Actium,  when,  to  close  the  scene  of  civil 
diftnction,  all  power  and  authority  were  sur- 
rendered to  a  single  ruler,  the  historic  character 
Appeared,  and  genius  died  by  the  same  blow 
thst  ended  public  liberty.     Truth  was  reduced 
to  the  last  gasp,  and  various  circumstances  con- 
ipired  against  her.     A  new  constitution  took 
pbce,  ondefined,  and   little  understood.    Men 
resigned  their  rights,  and  lived  like  aliens  in  their 
sscivc  country.     Adulation  began  to  spread  her 
haaefol  influence,  and  a  rooted  hatred  of  their 
ambitions  masters  rankled  in  the  breast  of  num- 
bers.   Between  both  parties,  one  paying  their 
eoort,  and  the  other  brooding  over  public  inju- 
ries, the  care  of  transmitting  due  information  to 
posterity  was   utterly  lost.     It  is  true,  that, 
sgainst  the  seductions  of  the  time-serving  writer 
you  may  be  upon  your  guard ;  but,  on  the  other 
hud,  spleen  and  calumny  are  devoured  with  a 
greedy  ear.  FUtteiy  wears  a  badge  of  servitude, 
while  malignity  speaks  the  tone  of  independence, 
and  ii  therefore  well  received.    With  regard  to 
the  writer  of  the  following  work,  he  can  with 
troth  aver,   that  Galba,  Otho,  and  Vitellius, 
were  neither  known  to  him  by  marks  of  favour, 
■or  by  penonal  injury.     The  foundation  of  his 


I  Tadtns  compobes  830  jears  from  tho  linindation  of 
Kcne  u>  tJM  end  of  Nero,  whan  the  following  Historj 
bqiioi.  The  bHttle  of  Actiom  was  Id  the  year  of  Rome 
79;  from  that  tfane  the  refgne  of  AugiMus  and  the 
Wfffding  emperors  form  a  period  of  96  years  to  the 
tad  of  Nero,  wbo  died  A  U.  C.  821. 

9  The  History  of  Borne  to  the  end  of  the  repablio,  is 
trnfibttietXij  called  by  Taeitas  the  history  of  the  Boman 
people-  From  the  tiaUle  of  Actium,  It  is  properly  the 
Ikisiory  ol  the  emperors. 


fortunes  was  laid  by  Vespasian,  advanced  by 
Titus,  and  carried  higher  by  Domitian.  The 
fact  must  not  be  dissembled :  but  the  historian 
who  enters  on  his  office  with  a  profession  of 
integrity,  must  not  desert  the  cause  of  truth. 
No  character  should  be  touched  with  partiality ; 
none  should  be  disfigured  by  passion,  or  resent- 
ment. Of  Nerva  and  Trajan,4  if  my  health 
continues,  it  is  my  design  to  compose  the  his- 
tory s  it  is  a  fayourite  plan,  rich  in  materials, 
and  every  way  safe.  I  have  reserved  it  for  the 
evening  of  my  days ;  a  glorious  period  !  in  which, 
through  the  rare  felicity  of  the  times,  a  man  may 
think  with  freedom,  and  what  he  thinks  he  may 
publish  to  the  world. 

II.  Tiie  subject  now  before  me  presents  a 
series  of  great  events,  and  battles  fierce  and 
bloody;  a  portion  of  time  big  with  intestine 
divisions,  and  even  the  intervals  of  peace  de- 
formed with  cruelty  and  horror;  the  whole  a 
tragic  volume,  displaying,  in  succession,  four 
princess  put  to  death;  three  civil  wars;*  with 


3  Tacitus  was,  probably,  raised  to  the  office  of  ques> 
tor  by  Vespasian,  and  perhaps  to  the  senatorlan  rank. 
Under  Tiuis  he  advanced,  1q  the  regular  gradation  of 
the  magistrary,  to  the  functions  either  of  tribune  or 
ndile ;  and  In  the  time  of  Domitian  he  was  one  of  the 
qtUndecemvlral  college,  as  well  as  pnetor.  See  Annals, 
xi.  s.  11. 

4  It  is  evident  fiwn  this  passage  that  Tacitus  published 
his  History  In  the  reign  of  Trajan,  since  Nerra  is  called 
the  Deified  Nerva,  and  the  apotheoeis  of  the  emperors 
was  always  after  their  death.  Nerva  began  his  reign 
A.  U.  C.  819,  and  died  in  the  year  861,  when  Trajan 
succeeded  by  adoption. 

6  The  history  included  the  whole  time  from  the  first 
of  Oalba  to  the  assassination  of  Domitian :  and,  for  that 
reason,  some  of  tlie  commentators  ere  of  opinion  that 
the  four  princes  put  to  the  sword  are  Galba,  Otho,  Vi- 
tellius, and  Domitian.  Others,  observing  that  the  whole 
of  Domitlan's  reign  Is  lost,  adapt  their  notions  to  the 
present  state  of  our  author's  work,  and  reckon  Ptao, 
who  was  adopted  by  Oalba,  one  of  the  four  murdered 
princes. 

6  Tlie  Insurrection  against  Oalba  was  an  act  of  sud- 
den violence ;  soon  begun  and  ended.  The  three  civil 
wars  were  as  follows :  1.  Oiho  and  Vitellius :  2.  Vitel- 
lius and  Vespasian :  3.  Lucius  Antonius  and  Domitian, 
A  U.  C.  846.  The  account  of  this  last  war  Is  lost.  All 
that  can  be  collected  at  present  is,  that  Antonius,  who 
commanded  the  legions  on  the  Upper  Bhine,  formed  r 
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foreign  enemies  a  greater  number,  and,  in  some 
conjunctures,  both  depending  at  once ;  prosper- 
ity in  the  East,  disasters  in  the  West  { Illyricum 
thrown  into  convulsions!  both  the  Gauls  on 
the  eve  of  a  revolt)  Britain i  conquered, and,  in 
the  moment  of  conquest,  lost  again ;  the  Sarma- 
tians  and  the  Suevians*  leagued  against  the 
Romans}  the  Dacian  name  ennobled  by  alter- 
nate victory  and  defeat;  and,  finally,  the  Par- 
thians  talcing  the  field  under  the  banners  of  a 
pretended  Nero.s  In  the  course  of  the  work, 
we  shall  see  Italy  overwhelmed  with  calamities ; 
new  wounds  inSicted,  and  the  old,  which  time 
had  closed,  opened  again  and  bleeding  afresh ; 
cities  sacked  by  the  enemy,  or  swallowed  up  by 
earthquakes,^  and  the  fertile  country  of  Campa- 
nia made  a  scene  of  desolation ;  Rome  laid  waste 
by  fire ;  her  ancient  and  most  venerable  temples 
smoking  on  the  ground  i  the  capitol  s  wrapt  in 
flames  by  the  hands  of  frantic  citizens  $  the  holy 
ceremonies  of  religion  violated ;  adultery  reign- 
ing without  control;  the  adjacent  islands  filled 
with  exiles ;  rocks  and  desert  places  stained  with 
clandestine  murder,  and  Rome  itself  a  theatre 
of  horror ;  where  nobility  of  descent,  and  splen- 
dour of  fortune,  marked  men  out  for  destruction  ; 
where  the  vigour  of  mind  that  aimed  at  civil 
dignities,  and  the  modesty  that  declined  them, 
were  offences  without  distinction ;  where  virtue 
was  a  crime  that  led  to  certain  ruin ;  where  the 
guilt  of  informers,  and  the  wages  of  their  ini- 
quity, were  alike  detestable  j  where  the  sacer- 
dotal order,  the  consular  dignity,  the  government 
of  the  provinces,*  and  even  the  cabinet  of  the 
prince,  were  seized  by  that  execrable  race,  as 
their  lawful  prey ;  where  nothing  was  sacred. 


league  with  aome  of  the  Oerman  nations,  and  declared 
war  against  DomiUan.  Ha  hazarded  a  baule  with 
Laciua  Maximos,  and  met  with  a  total  overthrow.  He 
was  slain  in  the  engagement.  Saet.  ia  Doroitian,  s.  vi. 
The  foreign  wars  that  distracted  the  empire,  during  llie 
rage  of  civil  commotlona,  were,  one  in  Judea,  and  the 
other  with  Civllie,  the  Batavian  chief. 

1  Britain  was  finally  subdued  in  the  reign  of  Domi- 
tJan.  See  the  Life  of  Agricola.  It  was  afterwards 
neglected  and  almost  lost. 

2  For  the  Sarmatians  and  the  Suevians,  see  the  Geo- 
graphical Table. 

3  For  more  of  the  pretended  Nero,  see  Hist  ii.  s.  8. 
The  Parthians  were  on  the  point  of  declaring  war  in 
&vour  of  another  impostor,  who  took  the  name  of  Nero, 
In  the  reign  of  Titus,  A.  U.  C.  831,  and  aiierwards  In 
the  reign  of  Domitian,  A.  U.  641. 

4  The  cities  of  Herculaneom  and  Pompeii  were  de- 
Mroyed  by  an  eruption  of  the  lava  of  Mount  Yesavhis, 
in  the  beginning  of  Titus's  reign,  A.  U.  C.  833. 

6  See  the  confiagraUon  of  the  Capitol,  Hlat.  iii.  s.  67 
and  71. 

6  Collectors  of  the  hnperlal  revenue  were  instituted 
by  the  emperors,  in  order  to  entrench  on  the  power  of 
the  proconsuls,  who  were  the  proper  officers  in  all  the 
provinces  that  remained  under  the  authority  of  ihe 
eenate.  Informers  were  raised  to  the  office  of  Imperial 
procurators,  and  obtained  weight  and  Influence  in  the 
cabinet.  Aiytf  pnounMcHM  e<  imUrionm  potmtiam. 


nothing  safe,  from  the  hand  of  rapacity ;  when 
slaves  we're  suborned,  or,  by  their  own  malevo- 
lence, excited  against  their  masters;  when 
freedmen  betrayed  their  patrens ;  and  he,  who 
had  lived  without  an  enemy,**  died  by  the 
treachery  of  a  friend. 

III.  And  yet  this  melancholy  period,  barren 
aa  it  was  of  public  virtue,  produced  some  exua- 
pies  of  truth  and  honour.  Mothers  went  with 
their  sons  into  voluntary  exile ;  wives  followed 
the  fortunes  of  their  husbands ;  relations  stood 
forth  in  the  catise  of  their  unhappy  kindred; 
sons  appeared  in  defence  of  their  fathers*,  sltyei 
on  the  rack  gave  proofs  of  their  fidelity  (  emioeni 
citizens,  under  the  hard  hand  of  oppression, 
were  reduced  to  Want  and  misery,  and,  even  is 
that  distress,  retained  an  unconquered  spirit 
We  shall  see  others  firm  to  the  last,  and,  in  tbeu 
deaths,  nothing  inferior  to  the  applauded  cb&t«c< 
ters  of  antiquity.  In  addition  to  the  misfortane 
usual  in  the  course  of  human  transactions,  w< 
shall  see  the  earth  teeming  with  prodigies,  tbi 
sky  overcast  with  omens,  thunder  rolling  witl 
dreadful  denunciation,  and  a  variety  of  progoos 
tics,  sometimes  auspicious,  often  big  with  terroi 
occasionally  uncertain, dark,  equivocal,  freqacnt 
ly  direct  and  manifest.  In  %  word,  the  god 
never  gave  such  terrible  instructions,  nor,  by  tb 
slaughter  of  armies,  made  it  so  clear  and  evidem 
that,  instead  of  extending  protection*  to  the  en 
pire,  it  was  their  awful  pleasure  to  let  fall  tbei 
vengeance  on  the  crimes  of  an  oflTending  peoph 

IV.  Before  we  take  up  the  thread  of  w 
narrative,  it  will  not  be  useless  to  inquire  wb« 
in  that  period,  was  the  state  of  afiairs  at  Romi 
and  what  the  spirit  that  went  forth  among  hi 
armies  (  how  the  provinces  stood  afi*ected,  u 
wherein  consisted  the  etrength  or  weakness  o 
the  empire.  By  proceeding  in  this  manner,  v 
shall  not  content  ourselves  with  -a  bare  recit 
of  facts,  which  are  often  Ascribed  to  chaoo 
we  shall  see  the  spring  of  each  transaction,  »od 
regular  chain  of  causes  and  effects  will  be  1& 
open  to  our  view. 

The  death  of  Nero,  in  the  first  tumult  ( 
emotion,  was  considered  ns  a  public  blessin) 


7  The  treachery  of  friends  was  the  scourge  and  p 
of  society  for  several  years.     Trajan  repressed  t 
mischief.    See  his  praise  lor  that  public  beortit 
Pliny's  Panegyric,  s.  42.   lUddUa  tai  -amititfidnb^ 
ri»  pUUut  pttBtqmum  tervU. 

8  Some  of  the  eommantators  bsTe  objected  to  t 
sentiment  expressed  by  Tacitus  in  this  place.  BrHi 
calls  it  airox  Btntentia.  But  what  Is  the  bir  consul 
tion  1  It  Is  this :  The  crimes  of  the  Bom*n  people  wv 
such,  that  they  could  no  longer  expect  the  proucti 
of  the  gods.  They  had  drawn  down  the  ysngeaaet 
heaTsn.  Locan  has  a  shnllar  sentiment: 

Felix  Roooa  quidem,  civesque  habluira  besioa 
Si  Libertatis  superis  tam  c«ra  ftiisset, 
Quam  vindieta  placet. 

Pkabsau  lib.  It.  v»r.  1(^ 
See  Cicero  to  the  same  eflhci,  De  Nat  DsonnD,  Iftx  i 
s.a3. 
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tat  the  lenate,  the  people  of  Rome,  the  pneto- 
mn  guards,  aod  the  legions,  wherever  sUtioned, 
weie  nrioQsljr  effeeted  hy  that  event.     A  new 
poUtieaJ  leeret  waa  then  for  the  firat  time  dia- 
coreied.    It  waa  percelTed,  that  elsewhere  than 
at  Rome  an  emperor  might  be  invested  with  the 
SQveieigB  power.     The  fathers  seized  the  op- 
portune, daring  the  absence  of  a  prince  yet 
Bswi  to  the  reins  of  government,  to  exercise 
tkeir  ancient  rlghU,  pleased  with  the  novelty  of 
ifccdom,  and  the  resamption  of  their  legislative 
anthority.      The    Roman  knights  caught  the 
flame  of  liberty.     Honest  men  began  to  enter- 
tain hopes  of  the  constitution,     Such  as  stood 
coBMcted  with  families  of  credit,  and  the  va- 
rioof  clients   and  freedmen  of  illustrious  men 
dmea  into  exile,  were  all  erect  with  expecta- 
tioB  of  better  times.     The  inferior  populace, 
vbo  loitered  away  their  time  in  the  theatre  and 
tke  cifcvs ;  the  slaves  of  abandoned  characters, 
tad  the  sycophant  crew,  who,  without  snbsUnce 
of  their  own,  bed  been  pampered  by  the  vices  of 
Naro;  all  of  tbnt  description  stood  covered  with 
Mtoeishment,  jet  panting  for  news,  and  eagerly 
iwallowing  the  rumour  of  the  day. 

^.  The  prstorian  guards  »  had  been,  by  habit 
ttd  the  obligaUon  of  their  oath,  always  devoted 
to  the  ifliperial  family.  Their  revolt  from  Neio 
vts  not  so  much  their  own  inclination  as  the 
aansgement  of  their  leaden.  Acting  without 
priadple,  they  now  were  ready  for  new  commo- 
tions. The  promise  of  a  donative  in  the  name 
«f  Galba  waa  etill  to  be  performed.  They  knew 
that  war  Is  the  soldier's  harvest  Peace  affords 
■0  opportunity  to  gain  the  recompense  due  to 
*>iov  { and  the  favoori  of  the  new  prince  would 
be  eagroesed  bj  the  legions,  to  whom  he  owed 
to  elevation.  Fired  by  these  redections,  and 
Anther  instiga^ted  by  the  arts  of  Nymphidius 
SabiB«,^  their  commanding  officer,  whose  am- 
bition auned  at  the  imperial  dignity,  they  began 
to  meditate  a  second  revolution. 

The  conspireey  was  crushed  in  the  bud,  and 
Kjrmphidios  perished  in  the  attempt.  But  the 
soldiers  had  thrown  off  the  mask,  and  the  sense 
of  gvilt  serveid  only  to  goad  and  spur  their  reso- 
lation.  They  talked  of  Galba  with  contempt 
ud  lidienles  they  laughed  at  his  advanced 
•got  they  iBTeighed  against  his  avarice:  and  the 
rigoroQs  discipline  tt  by  which  he  bad  acquired 
his  militaiy  character,  inflamed  the  prejudices  of 
■on,  who  had  been  enervated  by  a  long  peace  of 


9  Oaltan,  who  was  not  arrived  from  Spain. 

10  The  pnBtorian  guards  had  shown  themselves,  al  all 
<lmeSf  ftmly  aHachfd  to  the  Cesarean  Cunily. 

U  For  an  aeconrt  of  Nymphidius  and  his  rash  nmbl- 
>^  see  tha  Appendix  to  the  Sixteenth  Book  of  the  An- 


n  TIm  rigour  wkh  which  Oalba  supported  and  ea- 
fcrced  ailhary  dladplino,  Is  stated  bX  Suetonius,  in 
OoEe,a.6. 


fourteen  years.  During  that  time,  th0  dissolute 
manners  of  Nero  diffused  a  general  corruption, 
insomuch  that  the  virtues,  which  formerly  gained 
the  affection  of  the  army,  were  fallen  into  con- 
tempt Nero  was  endeared  to  the  soldiers  by  his 
vices.  Galba,  on  the  contrary,  was  rendered 
unpopular  by  the  austerity  of  his  manners.  He 
was  used  to  say,  that  he  chose  his  soldiers,  but 
never  bought  them.  The  maxim  was  worthy 
of  the  old  republic,  but  no  man  thought  it  an 
effusion  from  the  heart.  His  conduct  and  his 
words  wer^  too  much  at  variance. 

VI.  Oalba,  being  now  in  the  decline  of  life, 
resigned  himself  altogether  to  Titus  Vinius  is 
and  Cornelius  Laco  {  the  former  the  most  profli- 
gate of  men,  and  the  latter  despised  for  his 
sluggish  inactivity.  By  those  pernicious  min- 
isters he  was  involved  in  the  popular  hatred  due 
to  their  own  flagitious  deeds.  The  wickedness 
of  Vinius,  and  the  incapacity  of  Laco,  proved 
his  ruin  in  the  end.  He  made  bis  approach  to 
Rome  14  by  slow  journeys,  in  his  progress  mark- 
ing his  way  with  blood  and  cruelty.  Cingonius 
Varro,  consul  elect,  and  Petronins  Turpilianus, 
of  consular  rank,  were,  by  his  orders,  put  to 
death ;  the  former,  as  an  accomplice  in  the  en- 
terprise of  Nymphidius,  and  the  latter,  because 
he  had  been  appointed  to  command  the  army 
under  Nero.  They  were  condemned  unheard, 
and,  for  that  reason,  thought  the  innocent  vic- 
tims of  a  barbarous  policy. 

Galba's  entry  u  into  the  city  of  Rome,  after 
the  massacre  of  several  thousands  of  unarmed 
and  defenceless  soldiers,  struck  a  general  panic. 
The  people  at  large  were  thrown  into  conster- 
nation, and  even  the  men,  who  executed  the 
orders  of  their  general,  stood  astonished  at  the 
horrors  of  the  scene.  Rome,  at  that  time,  was 
filled  with  a  prodigious  body  of  troops,  assem- 
bled from  various  parts  of  the  empire.  Besides 
the  forces  drawn  from  the  fleet,io  and  left  as  a 
garrison  by  Nero,  Galba,  when  be  entered  the 
city,  brought  with  him  a  legion  from  Spain.  To 
these  must  be  added  the '7  several  companies 
from  Germany,  from  Britain,  and  Illyricum, 
which  had  been  sent  forward  towards  the  Cas- 
pian straits,id  to  serve  in  the  war  then  intended 
against  the  Albanians.     In  a  short  time  after- 


la  For  Titos  Yinlua  and  Cornelius  Laco,  see  the  Ap- 
pendix to  the  Sixteenth  Book  of  the  Annals. 

14  For  Galbft's  journey  from  Spain,  the  frte  of  Clngo* 
nlus  Varro,  and  Petronlos  Turpilianus,  see  Appendix  to 
Annals,  xrl. ;  and  this  book,  s.  37. 

15  See  also  In  the  same  Appendix,  an  account  of  the 
slaughter  coromlUed  near  the  gates  of  Rome  by  Oalfaa's 
order;  and  this  book,  s.  ST. 

16  Nero  had  formed  a  new  legion  composed  of  men 
draughted  from  the  marines.   See  this  book,  s.  31. 

17  The  forces  from  Briulo  and  Germany,  which  Nero 
had  sent  forward  on  a  wild  expedition  to  the  straits  of 
the  Caspian  Sea,  wera  all  recalled  to  quell  the  Insurroo- 
tlon  of  Vindex  In  Oaul. 

18  See  the  Appendix  to  Annals,  xvl. 
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wards,  on  the  first  notice  of  the  revolt  excited 
in  Gaul  by  the  turbulent  genius  of  Vindez,^ 
they  were  all  recalled}  and  the  consequence 
was,  that  Rome  saw  within  her  walls  the  unu- 
sual spectacle  of  a  vast  military  force.  In  so 
large  a  number  of  soldiers,  not  yet  devoted  to 
the  interest  of  a  single  leader,  the  seed-plots  of 
a  new  rebellion  were  prepared,  and  ready  to 
break  out  on  the  first  alarm. 

VII.  It  happened,  at  this  point  of  time,  that 
an  account  arrived  of  two  murders,  committed 
at  a  distance  from  Rome  i  one  of  Clodius  Macer 
in  Africa,  and  the  other  of  Fonteius  Capito  s  in 
Germany.  Macer,  beyond  all  doubt,  was  en- 
gaged in  schemes  of  ambition,  and,  in  the  midst 
of  his  projects,  waa  cut  off*  by  Trebonius  Gar- 
rucianus,  the  procurator  of  the  province,  who 
had  received  his  orders  from  Galba.  Capito 
was  put  to  death  by  Cornelius  Aquinus  and 
Fabius  Valens,  on  a  like  suspicion  of  plotting 
innovations  in  the  state.  But  the  charge  against 
him  was  by  no  means  clear,  nor  had  the  emperor 
issued  his  orders.  The  general  opinion  was, 
that  Capito,'  however  branded  with  avarice,  ra- 
pacity, and  other  vices,  had  not  added  to  his 
crimes  the  guilt  of  rebellion ;  but  that  the  au- 
thors of  his  destruction,  having  first  endeavour- 
ed to  draw  him  into  their  own  designs,  combined 
to  execute  on  an  innocent  victim  the  vengeance 
due  to  their  own  iniquity. 

Galba,  with  his  usual  facility,  or,  perhaps, 
wishing  to  avoid  the  danger  of  an  inquiry  into 
what  could  not  be  recalled,  thought  it  prudent 
to  give  his  sanction  to  the  acts  of  his  officers, 
however  unjust  and  cruel.  Both  executions 
were,  notwithstanding,  the  subject  of  public 
clamour :  the  usual  fate  of  all  unpopular  prin- 
ces :  their  actions,  when  the  current  of  the  times 
18  set  against  them,  an  taken  in  the  gross,  and, 
whether  good  or  evil,  condemned  without  dis- 
tinction. Venality  and  corruption  were  now 
fully  established.  The  emperor's  freedmen  en- 
grossed the  whole  pdwer  of  the  state,  and  every 
thing  was  put  up  to  sale.  Even  the  slaves,  in 
haste  to  grow  rich,  and  fearing  the  uncertainty 
of  an  old  man's  life,  began  to  seize  their  share 
of  the  plunder^  The  new  court  opened  with  all 
the  vices  of  Nero's  reign,  but  without  the  same 
apology.  The  advanced  age  8  of  Galba  was  a 
subject  of  ridicule.  Dissipation,  at  his  time  of 
life,  excited  laughter  and  contempt.  Appear- 
ances are  the  reasons  of  the  populace :  they  were 
accustomed  to  the  youthful  frolics  of  Nero,  and  in 


1  For  the  rsbellion  la  Gaul,  excited  bj  the  enter- 
prising spirit  and  undaunted  courage  of  Vlndex,  see 
Appendix  to  Annals,  xvi. 

2  Tlie  murder  of  Fonleius  Capito  on  the  Lover  Rhine, 
and  of  Clodius  Macer  in  Africa,  has  been  related  in  the 
Appendix  to  Annals,  rvi. 

3  Oalba,  at  his  elevation  to  the  imperial  dignitj,  was 
seTent7*(hres  years  old.  See  the  Appendix  to  Annals, 
xvL 


their  comparison  of  princes,  elegance  of  figure  mi 
the  graces  of  deportment  are  decisive  qualities 

VIII.  Such  was  the  posture  of  affain  at  Rone 
and  such  the  sentiments  ^at  pervaded  the  mas 
of  the  people.  With  regard  to  the  prorincM 
Spain  was  governed  by  Cluvius  Rufus,^  a  m&i 
distinguished  by  his  eloquence,  and  well  accora 
plished  in  the  arts  of  peace,  but  of  no  reputatioi 
in  war.  In  both  the  Gauh  the  name  of  Viode 
was  still  held  in  veneration;  and  the  peopli 
pleased  with  their  recent  admission  to  the  fret 
dom  s  of  Rome,  and .  the  diminutioa  of  the 
tribute,  showed  no  symptoms  of  disaffectiui 
In  those  parts,  however,  which  lay  conU{ruo\ 
to  the  German  armies,  the  inhabitants  of  ti 
several  cities  saw,  with  discontent,  that  the 
were  not  thought  worthy  of  the  like  indulf^enc 
Some  of  them  complained  that  their  territori 
were  circumscribed  within  narrower  limit 
and,  in  vulgar  minds,  the  good  extended 
others  was  an  aggravation  of  the  injury  dooe 
themselves. 

The  legions  in  Germany  did  not' show  a  con 
tenance  that  promised  a  perfect  calm.  The  tei 
less  temper  of  the  soldiers,  by  their  late  victor 
flushed  with  pride,  yet  dreading  the  imputati 
of  having  conquered  Galba's  party,  was  throi 
into  violent  agitations,  by  turns  inflamed  w 
rage,  and  overwhelmed  with  fear.  From  si 
a  number  of  soldiers,  who  had  the  power  of  t 
sword  in  their  own  hands,  nothing  but  dan 
was  to  be  apprehended.  They  balanced  for  $o 
time,  before  they  detached  themselves  fr 
Nero ;  nor  did  Verginius,  their  commandic^ 
ficer,  declare  immediately  for  Galba.  Whet 
that  tardy  movement  was  occasioned  by  bis  o 
ambitious  projects,  cannot  now  be  known, 
soldiers,  it  is  certain,  made  him  a  tender  of 
imperial  dignity.  The  death  of  Fonteius  Ca] 
was  another  cause  of  discontent.  Even  socl 
could  not  deny  the  justice  of  the  measure, 
claimed  against  it  with  indignation.  While 
minds  of  men  were  thus  distracted  with  < 
tending  passions,  Galba  thought  fit,  undc 
show  of  friendship,  to  recsill  Verginius '^  i 


4  CluTius  Rufus  was  a  writer  of  History-  Tim: 
younger  says,  he  told  his  frlond  Verglniuc,  If  7<^  ' 
with  any  thing  in  my  History  that  gives  you  <^ac^ 
will  be  so  good  as  to  remember,  that  History  n^v  r 
botray  the  cause  of  Truth.  You  know,  replied  Vr 
ius,  that  whatever  I  have  done,  it  has  t)een  my  vi 
have  all  my  actions  fiiithfully  retaied  by  such  a  « 
as  yourself.   Pliny,  lib.  ix.  epist.  19. 

6  The  people  of  Oaul«  who  stood  for  Vindex,  vr^r 
Seqnani,  the  iEdui,  and  the  Arv«rnf ;  for  vrhom  ^a 
Geographical  Table  at  the  end  of  the  Tolumr 
states  that  lay  near  the  legion*  on  the  Upper  aoJ  L 
Rhine,  were  the  Lingones  and  the  Remi.  See  tb« 
graphical  Table  at  the  end  of  the  Volume. 

6  The  German  armies  otitained  a  complete  ^'•^ 
over  Yindex  at  Yesontium.  See  the  Appendix  u< 
nals,  xvi. 

7  YerglnittS  conmianded  the  legiona  on  the  V 
Rhine.    For  an  accounl  of  him  and  his  condttd,  se« 
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hit  post  The  legions  had  now  no  chief  at  their 
ketdy  iDd,  if  the  eondact  of  their  general  was 
•migned,  they  considered  themselves  as  men 
iaroUed  in  the  same  accusation. 

IX.  The  legions  on  the  Upper  Rntne  were 

ill  retained  in  their  duty  by  Hordeonius  Flaccus, 

an  officer  far  adv&nced  in  years,  without  vigour 

of  ffliod,  disabled  in  his  limbs,  and,  by  his  in- 

finnities,  eicposuig  himself  and  old  age  to  scorn. 

l-B«qaal  to  the  command  even  in  quiet  times, 

kt  wu  now.  In  a  camp  full  of  bold  and  turbu- 

)«ot  spirits,  unable  to  support  his  authority.  His 

•adeavoars  to  enforce  obedience  served  only  to 

uritatc  the  minds  of  men  disposed  to  mutiny. 

Od  the  Lower  Rhine,  the  army  had  been  for 

Mne  time  without  a  general  of  consular  rank, 

tiU  Attlus  Viteliius,s  son  of  the  person  of  that 

mne  who  had  b«en  censor,  and  three  times  con- 

»J,  was  sent  by  Galba  to  take  upon  him  the 

conmaad.     This   to  Galba  seemed  sufficient, 

ud  the  Fates  •  ordained  it 

in  BritMio  every  thing  was  quiet.     The  le- 

gioos  stationed  in  that  island  had  no  party-divi- 

lioDs  to  distract  them.    During  the  civil  wars 

that  followed,  they  took  no  part  in  the  contest. 

Shoated  at  a  distance,  and  divided  by  the  ocean 

from  the  rest  of  the  world,  they  did  not  catch 

(he  epidemic  frensy  of  the  times.     They  knew 

BO  enemies  but  those  of  their  country,  and  were 

sot  taught  by  civil  discord  to  hate  one  another. 

lUyricum  remained  in  a  state  of  tranquillity, 

thovffa  the  legions  drawn  by  Nero  from  that 

coBBtfy  found  the  means,  while  they  loitered  in 

'^ly«  of  tampering  with  Verginius.     But  the 

tnaies  were  at  distant  stations,  separated  by  a 

long  tract  of  tea  or  land ;  and  that  circumstance 

proved  the  best  expedient  to  prevent  a  combina- 

tioo  of  the  military.     They  could  neither  act 

with  a  spirit  of  union,  nor,  by  communicating 

their  vices,  spread  a  general  infection  through 

the  legions  that  lay  remote  from  each  other. 

X.  The  East  was  hitherto  free  from  commo- 
tioB.  Licinios  Macianus  governed  the  province 
of  Syria  with  four  legions  under  his  command. 
Ht  was  an  officer  of  experience,  distinguished, 
io  the  early  parts  of  his  life,  by  alternate  vicis* 
sitodes  of  good  and  evil  fortune.     In  his  youth 


Appendix  to  the  Annals,  zvl.  s.  12.  When  he  was  re* 
aaied  by  GaltM,  Hordeonhis  Flaccus  succeeded  to  the 
cnmiiMiMl. 

B  Thifl  waa  Titellios,  whom  in  the  sequel  we  shall  see 
«R)peror  of  Rome.  Oalba  sent  him  to  command  on  ihe 
L>«rer  Rhine,  while  Hordeonius  Flaccus,  a  man  In 
/Mrs,  and  greaily  afflicted  wHh  the  gout,  was  likely  to 
r^nftin  inactivw  In  the  proTtnee  of  Upper  Germany.  See 
Soet.  ia  Vitaltio,  a.  7. 

9  The  short  rsllectlon  of  TaciUis  on  the  appointment 
nf  Vitelliaa,  la  anderstood  two  dilfisrent  ways  by  the 
coattn««ntstora.  According  to  some,  the  true  reading  is, 
Ji  •oUm  Tidebaivrf  That  by  Galba  was  thought  suffi- 
cietst ;  according  to  others,  li  fatit  videbaturt  The  fines 
<«r«laiiied  hL  The  IbM  Is  la  the  manner  of  Tacitus,  and 
ihcrelbra  adofiMd  In  the  translatidn. 


the  favour  of  the  great  ^ns  the  object  of  his 
ambition,  and  in  that  pursuit  he  wasted  his  for- 
tune. His  circumstances  growing  desperate,  and 
a  storm  impending  from  the  displeasure  of  Clau- 
dius, he  retired  into  Asia,  and  there  lived  in 
obscurity,  as  little  removed  from  the  state  and 
condition  of  a  real  exile,  as  he  was  afterwards 
from  the  splendour  of  imperial  fortune.  He 
united  in  his  character  a  rare  and  wonderful 
mixture  of  repugnant  qualities.  He  was  affable 
and  arrogant ;  addicted  to  pleasure,  and  by  fits 
and  starts  a  man  of  business.  When  at  leisure 
from  affairs,  he  gave  a  loose  to  his  luxurious 
passions;  if  his  interest  required  it,  he  came 
upon  mankind  with  superior  talents.  The  min* 
ister  was  praised,  and  the  private  man  detested. 
The  art  of  conciliating  the  good  will  of  others 
was  his  in  an  eminent  degree.  With  his  faifb- 
riora  he  knew  bow  to  soften  authority ;  to  his 
friends  and  equals  his  address  was  courtly ;  and 
yet,  with  these  attractive  arts,  a  man  so  various 
was  fitter  to  raise  others  to  the  imperial  dignity, 
than  to  obtain  it  for  himself. 

The  war  against  the  Jews  had  been  committed 
by  Nero  to  Flavins  Vespasian,  who  was  then  in 
Judsea  at  the  head  of  three  legioos.  That  com- 
mander had  formed  no  design,  nor  even  a  wish, 
against  the  interest  of  Galba.  He  sent  his  son 
Titus  to  Rome,  as  will  be  seen  bereafter,io  with 
congratulations  to  Galba,  and  assurances  of 
fidelity.  It  was  not  then  perceived  that  the 
sovereign  power  waft  destined,  by  the  decrees  of 
Heaven,  for  Vespasian  and  his  two  sons.  After 
his  accession,  portents  and  prodigies,  and  the 
responses  of  oracles,  were  better  understood. 

XI.  Egypt,  and  the  forces  stationed  there  to 
bridle  the  several  provinces,  were,  according  to 
the  system  established  by  Augustus,  confided  to 
the  Roman  knights,  who  exercised  all  the  powers 
of  the  ancient  kings.  In  order  to  keep  in  sub- 
jection a  country  difficult  of  access,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  granary  of  com  j  where  the  genius 
of  the  people,!*  deeply  tinged  with  superstition, 
was  ever  wavering,  and  prone  to  change ;  where 
there  was  no  plan  of  regular  government,  and, 
by  consequence,  no  respect  paid  to  the  civil  ma- 
gistrate ;  it  was  the  policy  of  Augustus  to  retain 
the  administration,  like  a  mystery  of  state,  in 
his  own  hands,  and  under  his  own  cabinet  coun- 
cil. In  the  present  juncture,*^  Tiberius  Alex- 
ander, a  native  of  the  country,  was  intrusted 
with  the  government  of  the  province. 


10  See  the  History,  book  II.  a  1. 

11  U  has  iMen  mentioned  in  former  notesj  that  ft  was 
ths  policy  of  Augustus  to  keep  the  management  of  Egypt, 
the  great  corn-market  of  Rome,  in  his  own  hands.  The 
expression  of  Tacitus  is  remarkable ;  domi  re/^nere,  to 
reserve  the  adminisiration  for  his  own  cablnst-couoell. 
See  Annals,  ii.  s.  69. 

13  Titwrius  Alexander  Is  said  to  be  a  native  of  Egypt , 
but,  to  qualify  him  for  the  office  of  governor,  he  waa 
made  a  Roman  knight   He  was  (Mrofaably  the  same  per 
■on  who  is  mentioned.  Annals,  xv.  a  93, 
2X 
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Africt,  and  the  legions  quartered  there,  were, 
since  the  murder  of  Clodius  Macer,  grown  in^ 
dUTerent  to  all  modes  of  government.  Having 
experienced  the  authority  of  an  inferior  master, 
they  were  willing  to  snhmit  to  any  prince.  The 
two  Mauritanias,!  Rhaetia,  Noricum,  and  Thrace, 
with  the  places  committed  to  the  care  of  im- 
perial procurators,  bad  no  fixed  principle,  no 
hatred,  and  no  affection,  but  what  was  inspired 
by  the  force  nearevt  at  band.  They  were  al- 
ways united  in  opinion  with  the  strongest.  The 
provinces,  which  were  left  naked  and  defence- 
less, and  Italy  in  particular,,  were  open  to  the 
first  invader,  the  ready  prey  of  any  conqueror. 
Such  was  the  situation  of  the  Roman  world, 
when  Servius  Galba,  in  his  second  consulship, 
and  Titus  Vinius,  his  colleague,  1>egan  their 
year ;  a  fatal  year,  which  brought  them  both  to 
a  tragic  catastrophe,  and  the  commonwealth  to 
the  brink  of  ruin. 

XII.  In  a  few  days^after  the  calends  of  Jan- 
uary, letters  arrived  at  Rome  from  Pompeius 
Propinquus,  the  procurator  of  Belgic  Oaul,9  with 
intelligence  of  a  revolt  in  Upper  Germany.  The 
legions  in  that  quarter,  difiregarding  the  obliga- 
tion of  their  oath,  shook  off  all  obedience,  and 
demanded  another  emperor;  willing,  hawever, 
to  soften  the  violence  of  their  proceedings,  and, 
for  that  purpose,  to  leave  the  choice  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  senate,  and  the  Roman  people.  The 
use  that  Galba  made  of  this  intelligence,  was,  to 
hasten  the  adoption  of  a  Bucces5or;  a  point 
which  he  had  for  some  time  revolved  in  his 
mind,  and  often  discussed  with  his  secret  ad- 
visers. During  the  few  months  of  his  reign,  no 
subject  had  so  much  engrossed  the  public  con- 
versation. The  people,  always  politicians,  and 
fond  of  settling  state  afiairs,  gave  a  loose  to 
their  usual  freedom  of  speech  {  and,  besides,  an 
emperor  on  the  verge  of  life  made  it  natural  to 
advert  to  the  succession.  Few  were  able  to 
think  with  judgment,  and  fewer  had  the  virtue 
to  feel  for  the  public  good.  Private  views  and 
party  connections  suggested  various  candidates. 
Different  factions  were  formed,  and  all  intrigued, 
caballed,  and  clamoured,  as  their  hopes  or  fears 
directed.  Titus  Vinius  did  fiot  escape  the  notice 
of  the  public.  He  grew  in  power  every  day, 
and  the  hatred  of  the  people  kept  pace  with  his 
rising  grandeur.  In  the  sudden  elevation  of 
Galba,  this  man  and  his  adherents,  with  alt  the 
creatures  of  the  court,  saw  their  opportunity 
to  enrich  themselves  with  the  spoils  of  their 
country;  and,  encouraged  as  they  were  by  the 


i  For  Maarlunia,  Rh«tia,  Noricum,  and  Thraela, 
SM  the  Oeographical  TabU  at  the  end^  of  the  Vo- 
lume. 

8  Belgic  Gaal  iMgaa  finm  the  Scheld  (L^EaeauO  and 
•xtended  to  the  river  Sequana  (the  iSnne).   The  revolt 


3  IcelQS,  the  favourite  freedman,  hmt  been  n)«nu  i 
in  the  Appendir  to  Annals,  xvt.  s.  13.  Set  Pltaf 
Elder,  lib.  xxxili.  s.  & 

(if  the  legtons  on  the  Upper  Rhine  Is  related  by  Suelo- 1    4  For  Otho*B  connection  with  Boppaa*  •>«  ^^ 

nias,  in  Oalba,  s.  16^  |  xlli.  s.  45  and  46. 


facility  of  a  weak,  a  credulous,  and  superuini- 
atcd  prince,  they  were  resolved  to  lose  no  time. 
In  such  a  period  the  temptation  was  great,  ud 
guilt  might  hope  to  plunder  with  impanity. 

XIII.  The  whole  sovereign  power  was  ia  tbe 
hands  of  Titus  Vinius,  the  consal,  and  Cornelius 
Laeo,  the  prsefect  of  the  prsetorian  guards.  A 
third  favourite  soon  appeared  on  the  politictl 
stagey  with  a  degree  of  influence  not  inferior  to 
either  of  the  former.  The  name  of  thh  man 
was  Icelus,'  one  of  the  emperor's  freedmen, 
lately  created  a-  Roman  knight,  and,  to  suit  his 
new  dignity,  honoured  with  the  name  of  Mm- 
tianus.  The  three  confidential  ministers  wer< 
soon  at  variance.  They  clashed  in  interest,  and 
in  all  inferior  transactions,  drew  different  wars 
but  in  the  choice  of  a  successor  they  werediridei 
into  factions.  Vinius  declared  for  Marcos  Otbo 
Laco  and  Icelus  joined  in  qpposilion  to  tha 
measure,  not  so  much  to  favour  a  friend  of  tbei 
own,  as  to  thwart  the  designs  of  a  rival.  Galb 
was  not  to  learn  the  close  connection  that  sut 
sisted  between  Vinius  and  Olho.  The  busypc 
liticians,  who  love  to  pry  into  every  thin?,  an 
divulge  all  they  know,  and  all  they  think,  ha 
circulated  a  report  that  reached  the  ear  o(  tk 
emperor.  Vinius  had  a  daughter,  at  that  tin 
a  widow ;  Otho  was  unmarried,  and  a  match  bi 
tween  them  would  make  the  minister  the  fathe 
in-law  of  his  future  emperor. 

Galba  resolved  to  act  with  caution,  and  wi 
due  regard  to  the  public  welfare.  He  sav  tl 
sovereign  power'  wrested  out  of  the  hands 
Nero,  but  wrested  in  vain.  If  transferred  to 
man  like  Otho ;  a  stranger,  from  his  earli< 
days,  to  every  fair  pursuit,  and  in  the  prime 
manhood  distinguished  by  nothing  but  riot  a 
debauchery.  It  was  his  taste  for  luxury  ai 
vicious  pleasures,  that  first  recommended  blm 
the  notice  of  Nero.  He  vied  with  his  master 
all  kinds  of  dissipation,  and,  in  consequence 
that  connection,  became  the  worthy  deposits 
to  whom  the  prince  intrusted  the  care  of 
dearly  beloved  Popp8ea,«  till  such  lime  as  Oc 
via  was,  by  a  divorce,  removed  out  of  the  w^ 
But  Otho's  fidelity  soon  became  suspect 
Nerd*s  jealousy  could  not  bear  a  rival.  He  » 
his  favourite  companion  to  govern  the  'provii 
of  Lusitania,  and,  under  that  pretext,  banisl 
him  from  Rome.  It  is  true  that  Otho,  in 
course  of  his  administration,  gained,  by  bis  n 
and  courtly  manners,  no  small  degree  of  p<^i 
larity.  In  |he  late  revolution,  he  was  the  firs 
espouse  the  interest  of  Galba.  While  the  i 
lasted,  be  continued  an  active  partisan,  and, 
his  splendid  appearance,  did  no  small  credil 
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ttt  ctote.  Hence  his  hopes  of  being  called  to 
the  tQceesBion.  The  toldien  favoured  his  pre- 
temioBS ;  and  the  creatures  of  Nero's  court  pro- 
mised themselves,  under  a  sovereign  so  nearly 
reteabliog  their  master,  a  return  of  the  same 
Tices. 

XIV.  Galba  saw,  with  deep  anxiety,  a  storm 
gitberifig  in  Germany,  and  where  it  would  burst 
he  covid  not  foresee.     Of  Vitellius  and  his  de- 
dgBs  00  certain  account  arrived.    The  revolt  of 
the  lemons  filled  him  with  apprehensions,  and  he 
lepoMd  no  confidence  in  the  praetorian  guards. 
The  Domination  of  a  successor  seemed,  in  such 
a  crisis,  to  be  the  best  expedient  (  and  for  that 
parpose  he    held   a   cabinet   council.     Besides 
Vioias  and  Laco,  he  thought  proper  to  fummoo 
Marias  Cel9us,  consul   elect,   and    Ducennius 
Geiaioas,  the  prefect  of  the  city.     Having  pre- 
£iCfd  the  business  in  a  short  speech  concerning 
his  sge  and  infirmities,  he  sent  for  Piso  Licini- 
uvs  t^  whether  of  his  own  free  choice,  or  at  the 
iastigation  of  Laco,  remains  uncertain.     That 
auAistcr  had  lived  in  frtendsbip  with  Piso.     He 
eontneted  an  Intimacy  with  him  at  the  house  of 
Rebellhis  Plautus,  though  he  had  how  the  ad- 
dress to  conceal  that  connection,  affecting,  with 
pvblje  motiree,  to  recommend  a  stranger.     To 
tilts  conduct,  the  fair  esteem,  in  which  Piso  was 
held,  gave  an  appearance  of  sincerity.    Piso  was 
the  son  of  Marcus  Crassus  and  Scribonia,  both 
of  Ulostriottt  descent     His  aspect  waa  grave, 
sod  his  deportment  formal;    such  as  gave  an 
idea  of  primitive  manners.     By  the  candid  and 
iaputial  he  was  called  strict  and  severe;  by 
his  enemies,  morose  and  sullen.     With  great 
excellences,  he  had  a  mixture  of  those  qualities 
that  are  often  the  shades  of  eminent  virtue ;  but 
those  very  shades,  which  seemed  to  others  too 
duk  and  gloomy,  in  the  eyes  of  Gnlba  were  the 
strokes  of  character,  that  gave  Piso  a  cast  of 
antjqaity,  and  made  him  worthy  to  be  the  adopt- 
ed heir  to  the  empire. 

XV.  Galba,  we  are  told,  taking  Piso  by  the 
ha4d,  addressed  him  in  the  following  manner ; 
**  If  the  adoption  which  I  am  now  to  make,  were, 
like  the  act  of  a  private  citizen,  to  be  acknow- 
ledged, as  the  law  Curiata*  directs.  In  the  pre- 


5  Soelonlae  aaj$,Pi9onem  Llcinitmum,  ncbiUrn  egr^- 
gittmfug  jmvemem,  ac  nbi  oUm  yrttbtUimirmtmj  Hata- 
vteutofue  mmper  in  bona  ei  nomen  adaritum^  reperUt  e 
mt^ia  aalmtanHum  turba  apprehendit^  filiumqtie  appel- 
faiu,  ptrduxQ  in  eoMtra^  or  pro  eonritme  a'loptatit. 
Soec  in  Galba,  a.  17.  According  to  this'acciHint,  Oalba 
was  dttermined  In  kia  choice,  and  did  nut  want  the  ad- 
vice of  Laco.  He  adopted  Ptao  from  laclination,  propria 
dnUoRe.  Tlatarcb,  in  the  Life  of  Galtn,  givee  the  same 
auoant.  For  an  aceoant  of  Pieo'a  pedigree,  see  Broiler, 
te  ediUoa«  vol.  ill.  page  366. 

6  KoiDoloa  elaesed  ihe  citlxeoa  of  Rome  In  thirty  cu- 
riae, mad  finom  that  cireomstaoce  the  Les  Curiata  took 
ha  same.  The  Uw  wae  enacted  by  the  people  aaaambled 

See  Annala,  xl.  a.  29. 


sence  of  the  pontiffs,  I  should  derive  honocr  to 
myself  from  an  alliance  with  a  person  descended 
from  the  great  Pompey  ^nd  Marcus  Crassus: 
and,  in  return,  you  would  add  to  the  nobility  of 
your  own  family  the  lustre  of  the  Sulpician 
and  Lutatian  name.  I  now  address  you  in  a 
more  exalted  character.  It  is  the  emperor  of 
Rome  that  speaks.  Called  by  the  consent  of 
gods  and  men  to  that  high  station,  I  am  now 
d^tennined  in  my  choice  by  your  rare  accom- 
plishments, and  the  love  I  feel  for  my  country. 
I  invite  you  to  the  imperial  dignity ;  that  dig- 
nity for  which  our  ancestors  led  armie#  to  the 
field,  and  which  I  myself  obtained  in  battle. 
Without  your  etir  I  now  make  to  you  a  volun- 
tary oflfer.  For  this  proceeding  I  have  before 
me  the  example  of  Augustus,  who  associated  to 
himself,  first  his  sister's  son  Marcellus,  and  then 
Agrippa  his  son-in-law,  his  grandsons  after- 
wards, and,  finally,  Tiberius,  the  son  of  his  wife. 
Augustus,  indeed,  looked  for  an  heir  in  his  own 
family ;  I  choose  in  the  bosom  of  the  common- 
wealth. If,  upon  such  an  occasion,  I  could 
listen  to  private  afTection,  I  have  a  numerous 
train  of  relations,  and  I  have  companions  in 
war.  But  it  was  not  from  motives  of  pride  that 
I  accepted  the  sovereignty  of  the  state :  ambi- 
tion had  no  share  in  my  conduct.  I  brought 
with  me  to  the  seat  of  government  an  upright 
intention ;  and  that  I  now  act  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple may  be  fairly  seen,  when,  in  my  present 
choice,  I  postpone  not  only  my  own  relaUons, 
but  even  those  of  your  own  family.  You  have 
a  brother,  in  point  of  pobility  your  equal ;  by 
priority  of  birth  your  superior;  and,  if  your 
merit  did  not  supersede  him,  a  man  worthy  of 
the  highest  elevation. 

*(  You  are  now  at  the  time  of  life  at  which  the 
passions  subside.  Your  former  conduct  requires 
no  apology.  Fortune  has  hitherto  7  frowned 
upon  you :  you  must  now  beware  of  her  smiles. 
Prosperity  tries  the  human  heart  with  the  deep- 
est probe,  and  draws  forth  the  hidden  character. 
We  struggle  with  adversity,  but  success  disarms 
us.  I  trust,  however,  that  you  will  carry  with 
you,  to  the  highest  station,  the  candour  of  your 
mind,  your  good  faith,  your  independent  spirit, 
and  your  constancy  in  friendship ;  virtues  that 
exalt  and  dignify  the  human  character;  but  the 
arts  of  insidious  men  will  lay  siege  to  your  best 
qualities,  and  undermine  them  all.  Dissimula- 
tion will  deceive  you  ;  flattery  will  find  admis- 
sion to  your  heart ;  and  self-interest,  the  bane  of 
all  true  aflection,  will  lay  snares  to  seduce  your 
integrity.  To-day  you  and  I  converse  without 
disguise,  in  terms  of  plain  simplicity  t  how  will 
others  deal  with  us  ?  Their  respect  will  be  paid 


7  Piao*8  father,  mother,  and  brother,  were  put  to  death 
by  Claudiue.   Another  brother  (the  conspiracy  agalnat 
Nero  being  detected)  opened  hia  veins  and  bled  to  death 
See  Annals,  XV.  •.60. 
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to  our  fortunet,  not  to  ourselves.  To  talk  the 
language  of  sincerity  to  a  prince,  and  guide  him 
by  honest  counsels,  is  a  laborious  task :  to  play 
the  hypocrite  requites  no  more  than  to  humour 
his  inclinations,  whaterer  they  are.  It  is  the 
grimace  of  friendship }  the  heart  has  no  share 
in  the  business. 

XVI.  "  If  the  mighty  fabric  of  this  great  em- 
pire could  subsist  on  any  other  foundation  than 
that  of  a  monarchy,  the  glory  of  restoring  the 
old  republic  should  this  day  be  mine.  But,  at 
^J  *g<«  ^^  ^^^  remains  for  me  is  to  bequeath 
to  the  people  an  able  successor :  your  youth  may 
give  them  a  virtuous  prince.  Under  Tiberius, 
Caligula,  and  Claudius,  we  were  all  the  property 
of  one  family.  By  hereditary  right  the  Roman 
world  was  theirs.  The  prince  is  now  elective, 
and  the  freedom  of  choice  is  liberty.  The  Julian 
and  the  Claudian  race  are  both  extinct,  and 
virtue  may  now  succeed  by  adoption.  To  be 
bom  the  son  of  a  prince  is  the  result  of  chance ; 
mankind  consider  it  in  no  higher  light.  The 
method  of  adoption  allows  time  to  deliberate, 
and  the  public  voice  will  serve  as  a  guide  to 
direct  the  judgment  of  the  emperor.  Let  Nero 
be  for  ever  before  your  eyes :  proud  of  his  long 
line  of  ancestors,  and  warm  with  the  blood  of 
the  Cfesars,  he  did  not  fall  by  the  revolt  of 
Yindex,  at  the  head  of  a  province  naked  and 
disarmed ;  nor  was  he  deposed  by  me,  who  had 
only  one  legion  under  mj  command :  his  own 
vices,  his  own  cruelty,  hurled  him  from  his 
throne,  no  more  to  trample  on  the  necks  of 
mankind.  Of  a  prince  condemned  by  a  public 
sentence,  there  was  till  then  no  example. 

«  As  to  myself,  raised  as  I  was  by  the  events 
of  war,  and  called  to  the  sovereignty  by  the 
voice  of  a  willing  people,  I  know  what  I  have 
to  expect  c  envy  and  malice  may  pursue  roe,  but 
the  glory  of  doing  good  shall  still  be  mine.  After 
the  storm  that  lately  shook  the  empire,  you  will 
not  wonder  that  a  perfect  calm  has  not  succeed- 
ed! and,  if  two  legions  waver  in  their  duty, 
your  courage  must  not  be  disconcerted.  My 
reign  did  not  begin  in  the  halcyon  days  of 
peace.  Old  age,  at  present,  is  the  objection 
urged  against  me :  but  when  it  is  known  whom 
J  have  adopted,  I  shall  appear  young  in  my 
successor.  Nero  is  still  regretted  by  the  vile 
and  profligate  t  that  good  men  may  not  regret 
him,  it  will  be  ours  to  provide  by  our  future 
conduct  More  than  I  have  said  the  time  will 
not  admit}  if  I  have  made  a  proper  choice,  I 
have  discharged  my  duty.  One  rule,  however, 
there  is  worthy  of  your  consideration.  In  all 
questions  of  good  and  evil,  ask  yourself,  when 
you  were  a  subject,  what  did  you  expect  from 
the  prince,  and  what  did  you  wish  him  to  avoid  ? 
It  is  not  at  Rome  as  in  despotic  governments, 
where  one  family  towers  above  mankind,  and 
their  subjects  groan  in  bondage.  You  are  to 
reigo  over  the  Roman  people ;  a  people  whom 
no  extreme  will  suit :  when  in  full  possession  of 


liberty,  enemies  to  their  own  h^jpioess ;  when 
reduced  to  slavery,  impatient  of  the  yoke." 
To  this  effect  Galba  delivered  himself,  Uttlc 
doubting  but  that  he  was  then  creating  a 
prince:  the  courtiers  considered  it  as  a  com* 
plete  legal  act,  and  paid  their  homage  to  ibeii 
future  sovereign. 

XVII.  During  the  whole  of  this  solemn  Inns* 
action,  Piso,  we  are  told,  never  lost  the  ever 
tenor  of  his  mind.  From  the  first  momest  al 
eyes  were  fixed  upon  him  i  yet,  on  his  part,  Q* 
emotion  was  seen,  no  symptom  of  joy,  no  sur 
prise,  no  confusion.  He  addressed  the  empeioT 
now  his  father,  in  terms  of  profound  respect,  ao 
spoke  of  himself  with  reserve  and  mode.U) 
His  mien  and  countenance  never  betrayed  th 
smallest  inward  alteration.  He  behaved  wit 
the  apathy  of  a  man  who  deserved  to  reign,  bo 
did  not  desire  it.  The  next  consideration  vai 
in  what  place  the  adoption  should  be  sonouocpd 
in  the  forum  before  an  assembly  of  the  peopi* 
in  the  senate,  or  in  the  camp.  The  latter  w. 
thought  most  eligible*  the  army  would  fr< 
the  compliment;  the  affections  of  the  soldier 
though  of  little  value  if  purchased  by  bribci 
and  low  intrigue,  are,  notwithstanding,  whc 
they  are  gained  by  fair  and  honourable  mean 
always  of  moment,  and  never  to  be  neglecte 
Meanwhile,  the  populace  rushing  in  crow 
from  every  quarter,  surrounded  the  palace,  bur 
ing  with  impatience  for  the  important  ne« 
and  growing  still  more  eager  in  proportion 
the  delay  of  the  profound  politicians,  vrho  i 
fected  an  air  of  mystery,  when  the  secret  b 
already  transpired. 

XVIII.  On  the  fourth  of  the  ides  of  Janua 
the  weather  was  uncommonly  teropestuou).  a 
companied  with  heavy  rains,  thunder  and  li^| 
ning,  and  all  the  uproar  of  the  elements,  wbi 
usually  alarms  the  superstition  of  the  multitui 
In  ancient  times  this  phenomenon  would  ha 
been  sufficient  i  to  dissolve  all  public  assembUi 
but  Galba  was  not  to  be  deterred  from  his  pi 
pose.  He  proceeded  to  the  camp,  regardless 
prodigies,  which  he  considered  as  the  effect 
natural  causes ;  or,  it  may  be,  that  what  is  fii 
by  fate  cannot  by  human  prudence  be  avotl 
A  vast  conflux  of  soldiers  assembled  in  the  car 
Galba  addressed  them  in  a  short  speech,  such 
becomes  the  imperial  dignity.  He  told  th 
that,  in  conformity  to  the  example  of  Aucuct 
and  the  practice  of  the  army,  where  each  s<^-'' 
chooses  his  companion  in  war,s  be  had  adop 


1  Thunder  and  lightning  were  always  coosidend 
ihe  Romans  as  a  warning  not  to  tranaact  public  bus^n' 
Jove  tonoHte^fufguranU^  eomiiia  ptpuU  habert  nr. 
Cicero  De  Divinatione,  lib.  it.  m.  1& 

2  According  lo  a  miliury  custom,  eaublishfd  m 
early  period  of  the  commonwealth,  every  RomAns'l^ 
chose  his  favourite  comrade,  and  by  thai  tie  of  irwnd* 
all  wsre  mutually  bound  to  nhare  aveiy  dAn«^r  « 
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Piio  for  his  ton.     Fearing  that  bis  silence  on 
the  subject  of  the  German  revolt  might  tend  to 
magnify  the  danger,  he  added,  that  the  fourth 
ud  eighteenth  legions  were,  hy  the  artifice  of 
a  few  factions  leaders,  incited  to  tumult  and 
diforderj  hot  their  violence  went  no  further 
than  words,  and   he  had   no  0oubt   but   they 
woakl  soon  be  sensible  of  their  error.    Such  was 
his  pbin  and  manly  language.     He  added  no 
flattering  expressions,  no  soothing  hopes  of  a 
donative.     The  tribunes,  notwithstanding,  and 
the  centurions  and  soldiers  who  stood  nearest 
to  his  person,  raised  a  shout  of  approbation. 
Tbroogh  the  rest  of  the  lines  a  deep  and  sullen 
•iknce  prevailed.     The  men  saw,  with  discon- 
tent, that,  on  the  eve  of  a  war,  they  were  de- 
prived of  those  gratuities  which  had  been  granted 
in  tine  of  peace,  and  were  now  become  the 
soldier's  right.    The  emperor,  beyond  all  doubt, 
had  it  in  his   power  to  secure  the  affections  of 
the  soldiers.     From  a  parsimonious  old  man  the 
nnaJlest  mark  of  liberality  would  have  made  an 
iapressioQ.     But  in  an  tge  that  could  no  longer 
bear  the  virtues  of  the  old  republic,  rigid  econo- 
my was  out  of  season,  and,  by  consequence,  the 
worst  of  policy. 

XiX.  From  the  camp  Galba  proceeded  to  the 
isnate.  His  speech,  like  that  to  the  soldiers, 
Vtt  short,  aoadorned,  and  simple.  Piso  deliv- 
ered himself  with  grace  and  eloquence.  The 
fathen  heard  liim  with  attention ;  some  with 
Ktl  afflKtion,  and  others,  who  in  their  hearts 
opposed  his  interest,  with  overacted  zeal ;  while 
tbe  nenCral  and  indifferent  (by  far  the  greatest 
BQiaber)  made  a  tender  of  their  services,  all 
with  private  views,  regardless  of  their  country. 
Tba  was  tbe  only  public  act  in  which  Piso  ap- 
pnrcd.  In  tbe  time  that  followed  between  his 
adoption  and  his  death  (an  interval  of  four  days) 
he  neither  said  nor  did  any  thing  that  merits  the 
attention  of  history. 

Affairs  in  Germany  began  to  wear  a  gloomy 
tspict.  Messengers  upon  the  heels  of  one  an- 
other came  posting  to  Rome ;  and  in  a  city  where 
men  stood  athirst  for  news,  and  swallowed  the 
Worst  with  avidity,  nothing  was  seen  but  hurry 
and  confasion.  The  fathers  resolved  to  treat  by 
their  deputies  with  the  German  legions.  In  a 
iecret  council  it  was  proposed  that  Piso  should 
set  oot  at  the  head  of  the  embassy,  that  the  army 
Blight  have  before  their  eyes  the  authority  of  the 
■enate,  and  the  majesty  of  the  empire.  It  was 
farther  thought  advisable  thaA  Laco,  the  pre- 
fect of  the  pnetorian  guards,  should  accompany 
the  depotation  ;  but  he  declined  the  office.  Nor 
was  the  choice  of  the  ambassadors  easily  arrang- 
ed. The  whole  was  left  to  Galba's  judgment, 
and  he  czeciited  it  with  caprice  and  shameful  in- 


their  fellows 
spirit  pervaded 


The  conseqoanee  was,  that  a  warlike 
the  whole  anay.  See  livy,  lib.  ix.  s. 


decision.  Men  wore  appointed,  and  removed ; 
others  were  substituted,  and  changed  agaip; 
some  excused  themselves ;  numbers,  as  fear  or 
ambition  prompted,  made  interest  for  the  pre- 
ference, or  for  permission  to  remain  at  home. 

XX.  The  means  of  raising  money  came  next 
under  consideration.  Various  expedients  were 
proposed,  but  none  appeared  so  just,  as  that  of 
making  reprisals  on  such  as  by  their  rapacity 
impoverished  the  commonwealth.  Nero  had 
lavished  in  pensions  and  donations  above  two 
and  twenty  millions  of  sesterces.  The  men 
who  had  enriched  themselves  by  this  wild  pro- 
fusion were  allowed  to  retain  a  tenth .  part  a  of 
the  plunder,  and  condemned  to  refund  the  rest. 
But  their  tenth  part  was  no  longer  in  their  pos- 
session. Prodigal  no  less  of  the  public  money 
than  of  their  own,  they  had  squandered  all  in 
riot  and  debauchery.  They  hod  neither  lands 
nor  funds  of  any  kind.  Tbe  wreck  of  their  for- 
tunes consisted  of  little  more  than  the  utensils 
of  luxury,  vice,  and  folly.  To  enforce  a  re- 
sumption of  all  enormous  grants,  a  court  of  com- 
missioners was  establised,  consisting  of  thirty 
Roman  knights.  This  tribunal,  odious  on  ac- 
count of  its  novelty,  and  still  more  so  for  its 
number  of  ofScers,  and  the  spirit  of  cabal  that 
prevailed  in  every  part  of  the  business,  was 
found  vexatious  and  oppressive.  The  auctioneer 
planted  his  staff  in  every  street  $  the  public  crier 
was  heard  ;  sales  and  confiscations  were  seen ;  a 
general  ferment  spread  through  the  city.  And 
yet  this  scene  of  distress  was  beheld  with  plea- 
sure. The  men  who  had  been  pillaged  by  Nero, 
saw  the  minions  of  that  emperor  reduced  to  a 
level  with  themselves.  About  the  same  time 
several  tribunes  were  discharged  from  the  ser- 
vice. In  that  number  were  Antonius  Taurus 
and  Antonius  Naso,  both  of  the  prastorian 
guards ;  ^milius  Pacensis,  from  the  city  co- 
horts, and  Julius  Fronto,  from  the  night-watch. 
But  this,  so  far  from  being  a  remedy,  served 
only  to  alarm  and  irritate  the  rest  of  the  officers. 
They  concluded  that  all  were  equally  suspected, 
and  that  a  timid  court,  not  daring  at  once  to  go 
the  length  of  its  resentment,  would  proceed  to 
cuU  them  out  man  by  man. 

XXI.  Otho,  in  the  mean  time,  felt  every  mo- 
tive that  could  inflame  ambition.  In  quiet 
times  he  had  nothing '  before  him  but  despair  i 
trouble  and  confusion  were  his  only  source  of 
hope.  His  luxury  was  too  great  for  the  revenue 
of  a  prince,  4  and  his  fortune  was  snnk  to  the 


3  See  Suetonlas,  in  GallNit  s.  15. 

4  See  in  Suetonius  an  account  of  Oiho's  cfrcumstances^ 
and  his  expensive  luxury.  Oiho  did  not  scruple  u>  say, 
that  nothing  short  of  the  imperial  power  could  save  him 
from  utter  ruin  ;  and  whether  he  died  in  battle,  or  fell 
a  victim  to  his  creditors,  was  immaterial.  NM  prinei- 
pern  •«  ttare  non  pofe  .*  nihitque  r^trrti  ab  hctit  tn  aetf«t 
en  in  faro  Mub  cnditoribtu  eaSir^.  Suet.  In  Olho,  s.  A. 
3ee  also  Plutarch,  In  the  Lift  ofOalba. 
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loweft  ebb,  l>eIow  the  condition  of  a  private 
man.  He  hated  Galba,  and'  he  saw  Piso  with 
an  eye  of  envy.  To  these  incentives  he  added 
real  or  imaginary  fears  for  his  oivn  personal 
safety,  and  in  those  fears  he  found  new  motives 
for  rebellion.  "  He  had  felt  the  height  of  Nero's 
displeasure ;  and  must  he  now  wait  for  a  second 
Lusitania  ?  Was  he  to  expect,  under  colour  of 
friendship,  another  honourable  banishment  ? 
The  man  whom  the  public  voice  has  named  for 
the  succession,  is  sure  to  be  suspected  by  the 
reigning  prince.  It  was  that  jealousy  that 
ruined  his  interest  with  a  superannuated  em- 
peror ;  and  the  same  narrow  motive  would  act 
with  greater  force  on  the  mind  of  a  young  man,i 
by  nature  harsh,  and  in  his  exile  grown  fierce 
and  savage.  Otho  was,  perhaps,  already  doomed 
to  destruction.  But  the  authority  of  Galba  was 
on  the  decline,  and  that  of  Piso  not  yet  estab- 
lished. This  was,  therefore,  the  time  to  strike 
a  sudden  blow.  The  convulsion  of  states,  and 
the  chango  of  masters,  afford  the  true  season 
for  courage  and  vigorous  enterprise.  In  such 
a  period,  when  inactivity  is  certain  min,  And 
bold  temerity  may  be  crowned  with  success, 
to  linger  in  doubt  might  be  the  ruin  of  his 
cause.  To  die  is  the  common  lot  of  humanity. 
In  the  grave,  the  only  distinction  lies  be- 
tween those  who  leave  no  trace  behind,  and 
the-  heroic  spirits  who  transmit  their  names  to 
posterity.  And  since  the  same  end  awaits  alike 
the  guilty  and  the  innocent,  the  man  of  enter- 
prise will  provoke  his  fote,  and  close  the  scene 
with  glory.** 

XXII.  The  mind  of  Otho  was  not»  like  his 
body ,3 '  soft  and  effeminate.  JUt  slaves  and 
freedmen  lived  in  a  course  of  luxury,  unknown 
to  private  families.  They  flattered  their  mas- 
ter's taste ;  they  painted  to  him  in  lively  colours 


1  Piso  had  been  by  Nero  ordered  Into  exile,  and  might 
probably  return  wlih  a  mind  exasperated,  and  deep- 
emothered  resentment,  according  to  the  verses  made 
agaioM  Tiberius,  during  his  retreat  in  the  isle  of  Rhodes. 

Regnabit  sanguine  mullo 
Ad  regnum  quisquie  venit  ab  exilio. 

SuBT.  in  Tib.  a.  69. 

2  The  character  of  Otho,  as  here  delineated  by  the 
unerring  pencil  of  Tacitus,  is  finely  copied  bj  Corneille 
In  his  tragedy,  entitled  Otho.  A  review  of  the  various 
passages,  which  are  transplanted  into  the  French  play, 
would  be  an  agreeable  amusement  to  every  reader  of 
taste,  but  cannot  be  comprised  within  the  limits  of  a 
note.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  state  what  Corneille  him- 
•elf  has  said  in  the  prelace  to  his  tragedy.  He  make  <j  it 
his  boast  that  he  translated  as  much  as  he  possibly  could ; 
and  it  does  not  appear  thai  the  malignant  critics  of  that 
Jay  charged  him  with  petty  larceny,  or  railed  at  him 
with  virulence  for  the  use  which  he  thought  proper  to 
make  of  a  groat  historian.  Gomeille's  words  are  as  fol- 
low :  Le  mjtt  de  eelU  iragedie  e»t  tire  dt  Tacitly  qm 
commence  eea  hi^eiree  par  celie-et.  Lee  earaeteree  de 
MM*  que  j*y  ftde  parlvr.,  y  sen/  /e«  mcmet  91M  thet 
9A  ittcomparabU  auUm^  qw  fai  ira4ftU  tant  qu*ii 
mfa  §U  pomible. 


the  joys  of  Nero*8  court,  and  the  perpetual  rouod 
of  gay  delights  in  which  he  had  passed  bis  days ; 
they  represented  to  him  adultery  without  con- 
trol, the  choice  of  wives  and  concubiDes,  and 
scenes  of  revelry  scarcely  known  to  Asiatic  prin- 
ces. These,  if  he  dared  nobly,  they  represented 
to  him  as  his  own  ;  if  he  remained  inactivf,  as 
the  prize  of  others.  The  judicial  asttologen 
added  a  spur  to  inflame  his  ardour.  They  an- 
nounced great  events,  and  to  Otho  a  year  of 
glory.  Society  has,  perhaps,  never  known  a 
more  dangerous  pest  than. this  race  of  in)p<»ton, 
who  had  been  ever  ready,  with  vile  infusions,  to 
poison  the  hearts  of  princes,  and  to  stimttUte 
ambition  to  its  ruin  -,  a  set  of  perfidious  men, 
proscribed  by  law,  and  yet,  in  defiance  of  all 
law,  cherished  in  such  a  city  as  Rome. 

It  was  with  this  crew  of  fortune-tellen  that 
Ppppsea  held  consultations  when  she  aspired  to 
the  imperial  bed.  It  happened  that  one  of  these 
pretenders  to  preternatural  knowledge,  a  man  of 
the  name  of  Ptolemy,  accompained  Otho  into 
Spain.  He  had  there  fortold  that  Otho  would 
survive  the  reign  of  Nero  ;  and  the  efent  giving 
credit  to  his  art,  he  took  upon  him  to  promise 
greater  things.  He  saw  Galba  on  the  verge  of 
life,  and  Otho  in  the  vigour  of  his  days.  From 
that  circumst^ce,  and  the  currents  of  popular 
rumour  that  filled  the  city  of  Rome,  this  man 
drew  his  conjectures,  and  ventured  to  announes 
Otho's  elevation  .to  the  imperial  dignity.  Tb««e 
bodings.were  welcome  to  the  eirof  Otho:  be 
considered  them  as  the  effect  of  science,  and  be- 
lieved the  whole,  with  that  credulity,  which,  in 
a  mind  inflamed  with  ambition,  stands  ready  to 
receive  the  marvellous  for  reality.  From  this 
time,  Ptolemy  was  the  chief  actor  in  the  dark 
scenes  that  followed.  He  inspired  the  plan  of 
treason,  and  Otho  embraced  it  with  impetaons 
ardour.  The  heart  that  has  formed  the  wish, 
and  conceived  the  project,  has  seldom  soy  scru- 
ple about  the  means. 

XXIII.  Whether  this  bold  conspiracy  #rrf 
then  first  imagined,  or  prepared  and  settled  loof 
before,  cannot  now  be  known.  It  is,  however, 
certain  that  Otho  had  been  in  the  habit  of  court- 
ing the  affections  of  the  army,  and  this,  eitbet 
with  a  view  of  being  called  to  the  succession,  or, 
if  not,  with  a  design  to  seize  it  by  force.  He 
omitted  no  opportunity  to  ingratiate  himself*'^" 
the  common  men  ;  on  their  march,  in  the  lineJi 
at  their  quarters,  he  made  it  his  business  to  coo- 
verse  freely  with  all ;  he  accosted  the  veteraw 
by  name,  sfnd,  remembering  their  service  under 
Nero,  called  them  his  brother-soWiers ;  he  re- 
newed his  acquaintance  with  some ;  he  inqvio*^ 
after  others,  and  with  his  interest  and  his  purse 
was  ready  to  be  their  friend.  In  these  diicooisei 
he  took  care  to  mingle  complaints,  and,  with 
half-hinted  malignity,  to  glance  at  Galba.  He 
omitted  nothing  that  could  fill  tbe  vulgar  mm 
with  discontent  The  soldiers  were  petyttti 
to  receive  the  worst  impressions.     Fatigniof 
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■utbei,  provistont  ill  npplied,  tnd  a  plan  of 
rigoroos  diieipUne  lately  revived,  tamed  their 
betrts  a^Att  the  leigntng  prince.  They  had 
known  gentler  timet,  when,  at  their  ease,  they 
traversed  the  lakes  of  Campania,  and  went  on 
niling-parties  to  the  cities  of  Achaia  i  but  now 
the  scene  was  changed  to  the  Alps,  the  Pyren- 
taos,  and  long  tracts  of  country,  where  they 
were  to  march  under  a  load  of  armour  scarce 
supportable. 

XXIY.  While  the  minds  of  the  soldiers  were, 
by  these  means,  thrown  into  violent  agitations, 
McTias  Pudens,  a  near  relation  of  Tigellinns, 
added  fuel  to  the  flame.  Whoever  was  known 
to  be  of  a  light  and  versatile  disposition,  in  dis* 
tress  for  money,  or  fond  of  public  commotions, 
this  man  attracted  to  his  party.  He  sapped  his 
way  with  a  degree  of  dexterity,  as  unpeicetved 
as  it  was  successful.  As  often  as  Galba  was 
entertained  at  Otho*s  house,  he  distributed  to  the 
eohort  on  duty  a  hundred  sesterces  for  every 
■an,  under  colour  of  an  allowance  for  their 
asaal  convivial  party.  This  generosity,  which 
passed  under  the  name  of  a  largess,  was  increased 
by  the  secret,  but  well  applied,  bribery  of  Otho ; 
who  became  at  last  a  corruptor  so  bold  and  open, 
that,  when  Cocceins  Proculus,  a  soldier  of  the 
bedy-goaid,  vras  engaged  in  a  litigation  with 
sue  of  his  neighbours  about  the  boundaries  of 
their  respective  grounds,  Otho  bought  the  whole 
estate  of  the  adverse  party,  and  conveyed  it  to 
the  soldier  as  a  present  And  yet  these  practices 
pvt  oo  jealousy  to  the  commander  of  the  prae- 
torian bands.  To  penetrate  dark  transactions 
wu  so  far  from  being  his  talent,  that  he  could 
■ot  see  what  escaped  no  eye  but  his  own. 

XXV.  OOio  took  into  his  councils  one  of  his 
frccdmen,  by  name  Onomastus.  This  man  was 
efaoten  to  conduct  the  enterprise.  He  selected 
for  his  accomplices,  Barbius  Proculus,  whose 
doty  it  was  to  bear  the  watch-word  to  the  night- 
guard,  and  one  Veturius,  his  chosen  assistant. 
Otho  sounded  them  apart ;  and  finding  them  fit 
iastruments  for  bis  purposes,  subtle,  dark,  and 
rseolute,  he  loaded  them  both  with  presents,  and 
dismissed  them  with  a  sum  of  money,  to  be  em- 
ployed in  bribing  the  rest  of  the  guards.  In  this 
Banner  two  soldiers  undertook  to  dispose  of  the 
Roman  empire,  and  what  they  undertook,  tbey 
dand  to  execute.  A  few  only  were  consctoos 
of  the  plot.  The  rest,  though  held  in  suspense, 
Were  mmaaged  with  such  dexterity,  that  they 
stood  in  readiness,  as  soon  as  the  blow  was 
struck,  to  second  the  conspirators.  The  soldiers 
of  note  were  told,  that  having  been  distinguished 
by  Nymphidius,  tliey  lived  in  danger,  suspected, 
and  exposed  to  the  resentment  of  Galba.  The 
lots  of  the  donative,  so  often  promised,  and  still 
withheld,  was  the  topic  enforced,  to  irritate  the 
minds  of  the  common  men.  Numbers  lamented 
the  lose  of  Nero,  smd  the  agreeable  vices  of  that 
Hmolvte  leign.    All  were  averse  firom  the  new 


plan  of  discipline,  and  the  idea  of  a  ftirther 
reform  diffused  a  general  terror. 

XXVL  The  spirit  of  disaffection  spread,  as  it 
were  by  contagion,  to  the  legions  and  the  aoxil« 
iary  troops,  all  sufficiently  agitated  by  the  revolt 
in  Germahy.  The  vile  and  profligate  Were  ready 
for  any  mischief,  and  among  the*  few  of  sober 
conduct,  inactivity  was  no  better  than  treason 
in  disguise.  The  conspirators  saw  their  advan- 
tage, insomuch  that,  on  the  day  ensuing  the  ides 
of  January,  they  formed  a  resolution  to  take  Otho 
under  their  care,  as  he  returned  from  supper, 
and,  without  further  delay,  proclaim  him  emperor. 
This  project,  however,  did  not  take  effect  In 
the  darkness  of  the  night,  and  the  confusion  in- 
separable from  it,  no  man  could  answer  for  the 
consequences.  The  city  was  full  of  soldiers] 
and  among  men  inflamed  with  liquor,  no  union, 
no  concerted  measure,  could  be  expected.  The 
traitors  desisted  from  their  purpose,  but  with  no 
public  motive.  The  general  welfare  made  no 
impression  on' men,  who  had  conspired  to  imbrue 
their  hand  in  the  blood  of  their  sovereign.  What 
they  chiefly  feared  was,  that  the  first  who  offers 
ed  himself  to  the  troops  from  Germany  and 
Pannonia,  might  by  those  strangers,  and  in  the 
tumult  of  the  dark,  l>e  mistaken  for  Otho,  and 
saluted  by  the  title  of  emperor.  The  plot,  thus 
checked  for  the  present,  began  to  transpire,  and 
must  have  been  by  various  circumstances  brought 
to  light  had  not  the  chief  conspirators  laboured 
to  suppress  all  appearances  of  lurking  treason. 
Some  facts,  however,  reached  the  ears  of  Galba ; 
but  the  folly  of  Laco  explained  every  thing 
away,  and,  by  consequence,  the  emperor  was 
lulled  into  security.  The  praefect  of  the  guards 
had  no  knowledge  of  the  military  character. 
Nothing  could  open  the  eyes  of  a  man,  who 
opposed  every  measure,  however  excellent, 
which  did  not  originate  with  himself.  By 
the  perversity  of  bis  nature,  he  was  always 
at  variance  with  talents  and  superior  judg- 
ment 

XXVII.  On  the  eighteenth  day  before  the 
calends  of  February,  Galba  assisted  at  a  sacrifice, 
in  the  temple  of  Apollo.  In  the  midst  of  the 
ceremony,  Umbrlcius  the  augur,  after  inspecting 
the  entrails  of  the  victims,  announced  impend- 
ing treason,  and  a  luyking  enemy  within  the 
%alls  of  Rome.  Otho,  who  stood  near  the  em- 
peror, heard  this  prediction,  but  interpreted  it  in 
his  own  favour,  pleased  with  omens  that  prom- 
ised so  well  to  his  cause.  In  that  moment,  Ono- 
mastus came  to  inform  him,  that  his  builders 
and  surveyors  were  waiting  to  talk  with  him  os 
business.  This,  as  had  been  concerted,  was  a 
signal,  that  the  conspirators  were  ready  to  throw 
off  the  mask,  and  strike  the  decisive  blow. 
Otho  quitted  the  temple,  having  first  told  such 
as  wondered  at  his  sudden  departure,  that,  being 
on  the  point  of  purchasing  certain  farm-bonsee 
not  in  good  repair,  he  had  appointed  workmen 
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toi  ezunine  the  bnildingi  before  he  concluded  his 
bfti^gaiii.  Having  made  that  feigned  excuse,  he 
walked  off,  arm  io  ann,  with  his  freedroan ;  ai\d, 
passing  through  the  palare  formerly  belonging 
Xq  Tiberius,  went  directly  to  the  great  market- 
place, called  the  Velabrum^  and  thence  to  the 
golden  mile-pillar  1  near  the  temple  of  Saturn. 
At  that  place  a  small  party  of  the  praetorian 
soldiers,  in  number  not  exceeding  three  and  twen- 
ty, saluted  him  emperor.  The  sight  of  such  an 
insignificant  handful  of  men  struck  him  with 
dismay;  but  his  partisans  drew  their  swords, 
and,  placing  him  in  a  litter,;^  carried  him  off  in 
triumph.  They  were  joined  in  their  way  by  an 
equal  numbM*,  some^  of  them  accomplices  io  the 
treasons  others,  in  wonder  and  astonishment, 
hurried  along  by  the  current.  The  conspirators, 
brandishing  their  swords,  and  rending  the  air 
with  acclamations,  pursued  their  course,  while 
numbers  followed  in  profound  silence,  deter- 
mined to  see  the  issue  before  they  took  a  decided 
part. 

XXVIII.  Julius  Martialis,  a  military  tribune, 
was  at  that  time  commanding  officer  in  the  camp. 
Amazed  at  a  treason  so  bold  and  daring,  and 
perhaps  imagining  that  it  extended  wider,  he 
made  no  attempt  to  oppose  the  torrent.  His 
inactivity  had  the  appearance  of  a  confederacy 
in  guilt.  The  rest  of  the  tribunes  and  centuri- 
ons followed  the  same  line  of  caution,  in  their 
solicitude  for  their  own  safety  losing  all  sense 
of  honour  and  of  every  public  principle.  Such, 
in  that  alarming  crisis,  was  the  disposition  of 
the  camp :  a  few  seditious  incendiaries  dared  to 
attempt  a  revolution ;  more  wished  to  see  it,  and 
all  were  willing  to  acquiesce.. 

XXIX.  Galba,  in  the  meantime,  ignorant  of 
all  that  passed,  continued  in  the  temple,  atten- 
tive to  the  sacred  rites,  and  with  his  prayers 
fatiguing  the  gods  of  an  empire  now  no  longer 
his.  Intelligence  at  length  arrived,  that  a  sena- 
tor (who  by  name  no  man  could  tell)  was  carried 
in  triumph  to  the  camp.  Otho  was  soon  after 
announced.  The  people  in  crowds  rushed  for- 
ward from  every  quarter,  some  representing  the 
danger  greater  than  it  was,  others  lessening  it, 
and,  even  in  ruin,  still  retaining  their  habitual 
flattery.  A^ouncil  was  called.  After  due  de- 
liberation, it  was  thought  advisable  to  sound  th« 
dispositions  of  the  cohort  then  on  duty  before  thtf 
palace,  but  without  the  interposition  of  Galba. 
Hu  authority  was  to  be  reserved  for  the  last 
extremity.  Piso  called  the  men  together,  and, 
from  the  steps  of  the  palace,  addressed  them  to 
the  following  purport:  <*  It  is  now,  my  fellow- 
soldiers,  the  sixth  day  since  I  was  made  by  adop- 


1  The  place  called  Velabrum  lay  between  the  Forum 
and  Mount  Palatine.  The  MiHarium  aureum  was  at 
the  upper  part  of  the  Forum.  The  temple  of  Saturn 
was  at  the  ibot  of  the  Capitoline  Hill. 

2  See  Suetonhis,  Life  of  Otho»  s.  & 


tion  pressmptive  heir  to  this  great  empire. 
Whether  I  was  called  to  a  post  of  boooTir,orof 
danger,  was  more  than  I  could  then  foresee.  The 
offer  was  honourable,  and,  I  accepted  it ;  wUh 
what  advantage  to  my  own  family  in  particular, 
or  to  the  commonwealth  at  large,  it  will  be  yoan 
to  determine.     For  myself,  I  have  nothing  to 
fear.     Trained  in  the  school  of  adversity,  I  now 
perceive  that  the  smiles  are  no  leu  dreadful 
than  the  frowns  of  fortune.     But  for  myself  I 
feel  no  concern :  I  feel  for  the  sitoatioa  of  an 
aged  father ;  I  feel  for  the  senate ;  I  feel  for  my 
country.     The  lot  of  all  three  will  be  grievov, 
whether  we  fall  this  day  by  the  hands  of  astas- 
sins,  or,  which  to  a  generous  mind  is  no  leu 
afflicting,  find   ourselves   obliged  to  shed  the 
blood  of  our  fellow  citizens.     In  the  late  le^Q- 
lution,  it  was  matter  of  joy  to  all  good  neo, 
that  the  city  was  not  discoloured  with  Rosiafl 
blood,  and  that,  without  civil  discord,  the  rtios 
of  government  passed  into  other  hands.    To  se- 
cure the  .same  tranquillity  was  the  object  of  tbe 
late   adoption.     By   that   measure,  Galba  bad 
reason  to  think  that  he  closed  the  scene  of  war 
and  civil  commotion. 

XXX.  "  1  will  neither  mention  the  nobUtty 
of  my  birth,  nor  claim  the  merit  of  moderalioa. 
I  arrogate  nothing  to  myself.  In  opposition  to 
Otho  there  is  no  necessity  to  call  our  virtues  to 
our  aid.  The  vices  of  the  man,  even  then,  when 
he  was  the  friend,  or  rather  tbe  pander,  of  Neio, 
were  the  ruin  of  hit  country.  In  those  vicei  he 
places  all  his  glory.  And  shall  a  life  of  debauch* 
ery,  shall  that  effeminate  air,  and  that  sod 
solicitude  >  for  gay  apparel,  give  an  emperor  tc 
the  Roman  worid  ?  They,  who  suffer  profu'too 
to  pass  for  liberality,  will  lu  time  perceive  theii 
error.  Otho  may  squander,  but  to  bestow  is  ool 
in  his  character.  What  think  you  are  the  ob- 
jects that  new  engross  his  thoughts  f  Wbat  an 
his  views  ?  What  does  he  aim  at  ?  Scenes  of 
Inxury,  lawless  gratifications,  carousing  fe«ti' 
vals,  and  the  embraces  of  lascivious  womeo 
are  the  imaginations  of  his  heart  These  witl 
him  are  imperial  pleasures,  the  rights  of  soTti- 
eignty.  The  joy  will  be  his :  it  will  be  youn 
to  blush  for  your  new  master.  In  the  wbok 
catalogue  of  those  daring  usurpers,  who  b} 
their  crimes  have  risen  to  power,  is  there  ai 
instance  of  one  who  made  atonement  by  hi! 
virtues  ?  Is  there  a  man  who  gained  an  empin 
by  iniquity,  and  governed  it  with  flMdef** 
tion  ? 

«  Galba  was  raised  by  the  roice  of  a  willioj 
people  to  his  present  situation ;  his  inclinatiao 
and  your  consent,  have  added  me  to  tbe  liv*  ^ 
the  Cflssars.  But  after  all,  if  the  commonwealth 
the  senate,  and  the  people,  are  no  better  thai 


3  See  Juvenal's  description  of  Olho*i 
his  looking-glass,  sat.  ii.  ver.  99. 
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ntve  empty  aaniM,  yet  let  me  esk  you,  my  fol- 
Ipw-Mldien,  will  yoa  luffer  e  lawleu  crew  to 
orertun  the  fpovenumnt  ?  Fiom  the  wont  and 
moit  abABdoned  of  mankind  will  you  revive  an 
emperor  ?  The  legions,  it  is  true,  have  at  dif« 
fertat  times  mutinied  against  their  generals  i 
bat  your  fidelity  has  never  been  questioned. 
Nero  abdicated  i  you  did  not  desert  him.  He 
fell  without  your  treachery.  And  shall  thirty 
ntflaos— thirty  did  I  say  ?  their  number  is  less— 
ihsll  a  wretched  handful  of  vile  conspirators, 
wiwm  no  man  would  suffer  to  vote  in  the  choice 
of  &  tribune  or  centurion,  dispose  of  the  Roman 
cfflpire  at  their  will  and  pleasure  ?  Will  you 
cstaUUh  such  a  precedent  ?  and,  by  establishing 
it,  will  yon  become  accomplices  in  .the  guilt  f 
Tke  example  will  pass  into  the  provinces  (  con- 
fusion and  anarchy  will  be  the  fatal  consequence. 
Galbs  nuy  fall,  and  I  may  perish  with  him; 
bat  the  calamities  of  a  civil  war  must  remain 
for  yon.  By  murdering  your  prince  you  may 
earn  the  wages  of  iniquity  i  but  the  reward  of 
virtue  will  not  ba  less.  Judge  which  is  best,  a 
donative  for  your  innocence,  or  a  laigess  for 
barder  and  rebellion  ?" 

XXXI.  During  this  harangue,  the   soldiers 
beloagtag  to  the  guard  withdrew  from -the  place. 
Tbe  rest  ot  the  cohort  showed  no  sign  of  discon- 
tent   Without  noise  or  tumult,  the  usual  inci- 
dents of  sedition,  they  displayed  their  colours 
secordlng  to  the  military  custom^  and  not,  as 
vu  imagined  afterwards,  Vith  a  design  to  cover, 
by  &]9e  appearances,  a  settled  plan  of  treachery 
aad  revolt.     Celsus  Marius  was  sent  to'  use  his 
iaflocAce  with  the  forces  from  Illyricum,  at  that 
tioM  encamped  under  the  portico  of  Vipsanius.« 
Oidcrs  were  likewise  given  to  Amulius  Serenus 
and  Oomitios  Sabinus,  two  centurions  of  the 
ftnt  rank,  to  draw  from  the  temple  of  Liberty 
the  German   soldiers  quartered  in  that  place. 
The  legion,  draughted  from  the  marines,  was 
not  to  be  trusted.     They  had  seen,  on  Galba's 
entry  into  Rome,  a  cruel  massacre  of  their  com- 
rades, and  the  survivors,  with  minds  exasperated, 
panted  for  revenge.     At  the  same  time,  Cetrius 
Severua,  Snbrius  Dexter,  and  Pompeius  I«oogi- 
noa,  three  military  tribunes,  made  the  best  of 
their  way  to  the  prctorian  camp,  with  an  inten- 
tioo»  while  the  ferment  was  still  recent,  and 
before  a  general  flame  was  kindled,  to  mould 
the  minds  of  the  men  to  a  pacific  temper.     8u- 
bhos  and  Cetrius  were  repulsed  with  menaces. 
Loogioos  was  roughly  handled.     The  soldiers 
took  away  bia  weapons,  unwilling  to  listen  to  a 
man,  whom  they  considered  as  an  ofllcer  pro- 
moted oat  of  his  tum^  by  the  favour  of  Oalba, 
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and,  for  that  reason,  faithful  to  his  prince.  The 
marine  legtdn,  without  hesitation,  joined  the 
praetorian  malcontents.  The  detachment  from 
the  lUyrian  army  caught  the  infection,  and 
obliged  Celsus  to  retire  under  a  shower  of  darts. 
The  veterans  from  Germany  remained 'for  some 
time  in  suspense.  They  had  been  sent  by  Nero 
to  Alexandria  t  but,  being  recalled  in  a  short 
time  aAerwards,  they  returned  to  Rome,  in  a 
distressed  condition,  worn  out  with  toil,  and 
weakened  4>y  sickness  during  their  voyage. 
Galba  attended  to  their  wants,  and,  in  order  to 
recruit  their  strength,  administered  seasonable 
relief.  The  soldiers  felt  the- generosity  of  the 
prince,  and  gratitude  was  not  yet  effaced  from 
their  minds. 

XXXII.  The  populace,  in  the  mean  time, 
with  a  crowd  of  slaves  Intermixed,  rushed  into 
the  palace,  demanding  vengeance  on  the  head  of 
Otho,  and  his  partisans.  The  clamour  was 
loud  and  dissonant,  like  that  of  a  rabble  in  the 
circus  or  amphitheatre,  roaring  for  the  public 
sports,  or  some  new  spectacle.  The  whole  vras 
conducted  without  principle,  without  judgment, 
or  sincerity  i  and,  before  the  close  of  day,  the 
same  mouths  were  open  to  hawl  for  the  reverse 
of  what  they  desired  in  tbe  morning.  To  be 
ready  with  shouts  and  vociferation,  let  who  will 
be  the  reigning  prince,  has  been  in  all  ages  the 
seal  of  the  vulgar.  Galba,  in  the  mean  time, 
balanced  between  two  opposite  opinions.  Titus 
ViniuB  was  for  bis  remaining  in  the  palace 
«*  The  slaves,*'  he  said,  "  might  be  armed,  and 
all  the  avenues  secured.  The  prince  should  by 
no  means  expose  himself  to  a  frantic  mob.  Due 
time  should  be  allowed  for  the  seditious  to  re- 
pent, and  for  good  men  to  form  a  plan  of  union, 
and  concert  their  measures.  Crimes  succeeded 
by  hurry  and  sudden  despatch :  honest  counsels 
gain  vigour  by  delay.  Should  it  be  hereafter 
proper  to  sally  forth,  that  expedient  would  be 
still  in  reserve  i  but  if  onoe  haxarded,  the  error 
will  be  seen  too  late.  The  prince,  in  that  case, 
would  be  in  the  power  of  his  enemies." 

XXXIIL  It  was  argued  on  the  other  hand, 
*<  that  tbe  exigence  called  for  vigorous  measures. 
Before  the  conspiracy  of  a  few  traitors  gained 
an  accession  of  strength,  one  brave  exertion 
might  prove  decisive.  Confront  the  danger,  and 
Otho  will  shrink  back  with  terror  and  dismay. 
It  is  not  long  since  he  went  forth  by  stealth. 
He  has  been  joined  by  a  few  incendiaries,  and 
hurried  away  to  a  camp,  where  no  plan  is  set- 
tled} but  now,  while  Galba's  friends  remain 
inactive,  he  assumes  the  sovereign,  and  has  time 
to  learn  how  to  play  his  part  And  shall  we 
linger  here  in  cold  debate,  till  tbe  usurper, 
having  mastered  the  camp,  comes  forth  to  in- 
vade the  forum,  and,  under  the  eye  of  a  lawful 
prince,  ascends  the  capitol  f  In  the  mean  time, 
must  our  valiant  emperor  remain  trembling  in 
his  palace,  while  his  warlike  friends  barricade 
the  doors,  preparing,  with  heroic  resolution,  te 
2  Y 
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•tud  a  tiege  ?  But,  it  fMoity  tlie  darei^n  to 
Iw  aniMdi  and  t]i«j>  no  donbt,  will  render 
•ITectual  service,  etpecialljr  if  we  neglect  the 
people,  now  ready  to  support  our  caose,  and 
■offer  their  indignation  to  evaporato  without 
•tiiking  a  blow.  What  is  dishonourable  is  al- 
ways dangerous.  If  we  must  fall,  let  us  brave- 
ly meet  our  fate.  Mankind  wiU  applaud  ottr 
▼alour^  and  Otho,  the  author  of  our  ruin,  will 
be  the  object  of  public  detestation."  Vinius> 
maintained  his  former  opinion.  Laco  opposed 
him  with  warmth,  and  even  with  violent  men- 
aces. In  this  Icelus  was  the  secret  pnmipter. 
That  favourite  hated  the  consul,  and,  in  a  mo- 
ment big  with  danger,  chose  to  gratify  a  little 
and  a  narrow  spirit  at  the  expense  cff  the  em- 
peror and  the  public. 

XXXIV.  Oalba  adopted  what  appeared  to  him 
the  most  specious  and  most  prudent  advico.  Piso, 
notwithstindlng,  was  sent  forward-  to  the  camp. 
The  presence  of  a  young  man  of  high  expecta- 
tion, and  lately  called  to  the  first  honours  of 
the  state,  might  give  a  turn  to  the  passions  of 
the  army.  He  was  besides  considered  as  the 
•nemy  of  Vinius.  If,  in  fact,  he  did  not  hate 
him,  the  enemies  of  the  minister  wished  it  j  and 
malice,  imputed  to  the  mind  of  man,  is  easily 
believed  to  be  a  natural  passion.  Piso  was 
hardly  gone  forth,  when  a  rumour  prevailed  that 
Otho  vras  slain  in  the  camp.  The  report  at 
first  was  wgue  and  uncertain,  but,  like  all  im- 
portant lies,  gathered  as  it  went,  and  grew  into 
credit.  It  was  confirmed  by  men  who  averred 
that  they  were  eye-witnesses  on  the  spot,  and 
taw  the  blow  given.  The  tele  was'  welcome  to 
a  great  many,  and  the  credulous  swallowed  it 
without  further  inquiry.  It  was  afterwards 
thought  to  be  a  political  lie,  framed  by  Otho's 
friends,  who  mingled  in  the  crowd  in  order  to 
entice  Galba  from  his  palace. 

XXXV.  The  city  resounded  with  acdama- 
tions.  Npt  only  the  vulgar  and  ignorant  mul- 
titude were  transported  beyond  all  bounds,  but 
the  knighte  and  senators  were  hurried  away 
with  the  torrent  i  they  forgot  their  fears ;  they 
rushed  to  4he  emperor's  presence  j  they  com- 
plained that  the  punishment  of  treason  was  tekeu 
trat  of  their  hands.  The  men  who,  as  it  appeared 
toon  after,  were  the  most  likely  to  shrink  from 
danger,  displayed  their  zeal  with  ostentation; 
lavish  of  words,  yet  cowards  in  their  hearta.  No 
man  knew  that  Otho  was  slain,  ^et  all  averred 
it  as  a  fact.  In  this  situation,  wanting  certain 
Intelligence,  but  deceived  by  his  courtiers,  Galba 
determined  to  go  forth  from  his  palace.  He 
called  for  his  armour.  The  weight  was  too  much 
for  his  feeble  frame;  and,  in  the  throng  that 
gathered  round  him,  finding  himself  overpower- 
ed, he  desired  to  be  placed  in  a  litter.  Before 
he  left  the  palace,  Julius  Atticus,  a  soldier  of 
the  body-guard,  accosted  him  with  a  bloody 
•word  in  his  hand,  crying  aloud,  <*  In  me  you 
■M  the  sltyir  of  Othot  it  wu  I  that  killed 


him."  Galba  calmly  answered,!  "Who  gavs 
you  orders  ?"  .  Such  was  the  spirit  of  the  mta 
even  in  the  last  extremity,  still  deteimiBcd  to 
repress  the  licentiousness  of  ttie  soldien;  bj 
their  insolence  undisnuyed,  by  their  Aattery 
never  softened. 

XXXVI.  Meanwhile,  the  prvtorian  guudi 
threw  off  the  mask,  and  with  one  voice  declared 
for  Otho.     They  ranged  themselves  in  a  body 
round  his  person,  and,  in  the  ardour  of  their 
zeal,  placed  him,  amidst  the  standards  aod  ctglei, 
on  the  very  tribunal  where,  a  little  before^  stood 
the  golden  statue*  of  Galba.     The  tribanei  aod 
centurions  were  not  suffered  to  approach.    The 
common  soldiers,  having  no  kind  of  coDfideaee 
in>  their  officers,  gave  the  word  to  watch  the 
motions  of  all  in  any  rank  or  command.    The 
camp  resounded  with  shouta  and  mutual  exhor- 
tations, not  with  that  faint-hearted  zeal  which 
draws  from  the  mob  of  Rome  their  feeble  ac- 
clamations, but  with  one   mind,  one  general 
impulse,  all  concurred  in  support  of  their  mw 
emperor.     The  pnetorians  were  almost  ftaatic 
with  joy*     They  embraced  their  comredef  as 
they  saw  them  advancing  forward  j  they  clasped 
their  hands ;   they  led  them  to  the  trihanal ; 
they  repeated  the  military  oath,3  and  admin- 
istered it  to  all.     They  recommended  the  prioee 
of  their  own  choice  to  the  affections  of  the 
men,  and  the  men,  in  their  turn,  to  the  farou 
of  the  prince.     Otho,  on  bis  part,  omitted  no- 
thing that  could  conciliate  the  affections  of  the 
multitude.     He  paid  his  court  to   the  rabble 
with    his    hands  outstretched,  bowing  lowl) 
down,  and,  in  order  to  be  emperor,  cnmcbioj 
like  n  slave.    The  marine  legion  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  take  the  oath  of  fidelity.    By  that  evenl 
Otho    felt   himself   inspired    with  nncommoB 
ardour.     Having  hitherto   tampered  with  thi 
soldiers  man  by  man,  he  judged  right  to  eddrea 
them  in  a  body.     He  took  his  station  on  Um 
rampart  of  the  camp,  and  spoke  to  the  foUowini 
effect } 

XXXVn.  •«In  what  light,  my  fellow-iol 
diers,  shall  I  now  consider  myself.'  le  wha 
character  must  I  address  you  f  A  private  nas 
cannot  call  myself,  tor  you  bUTe  bestowed  op« 
me  the  title  of  prince;  but  can  I  assume tha 
titles  while  another  is  still  in  possession  of  th 


1  Snetontns  snys,  Oalba  pot  on  his  breasi-ptata,  et 
nervlD^,  at  the  same  time,  that  It  would  be  a  poor  M 
fenice  a^nst  so  oiaDy  sworda  lAb  of  Galba,  a  U 
Plutarch  relates  that  the  acildiar,  beinf  asked  by  G«1m 
Who  gave  htm  orders,  had  the  ■ptrttio  answer. "«] 
oath  and  my  duty.'* 

2  Id  every  Roman  camp  the  atatue  of  the  emp«jj 
was  placed  in  the  tribunal,  at  the  haad-qaariera  oi  »* 
general.   See  Annals,  xv.  e.  39. 

3  The  form  of  the  military  oath  wae  as  frtlow:-" 
rmU  ntiliUSt  omnia  «e  ttrtnue  fvfacrmf  T^  f^V^ 
imptrator ;  minquam  dsnrhtrm  mUiiiam,  nee  «i*<^ 
rMMeofnros  pre  Rtrnmrn  rtpmhUem.  Tegelhi^  ^  " 
cap'i. 
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MftfiigB  power  f  Ib  whtt  dMeription  Ton  yonr- 
ftlTM  tre  to  be  elaned,  is  to  me  matter  of  doubt } 
uti  mut  rcmaiii  to, till  the  quettion  ii  decided, 
Wbcther  you  have  in  year  camp  the  emperor  of 
Rone,  or  a  public  enemy  f  Yoa  have  heard  the 
crj  that  hat  gone  forth:  the  tame  Toice  that 
dtaands  vengeance  on  me,  calli  alond  for  yonr 
dcfltnctioD.     With  my  life  your  fate  it  inter- 
wtTtn.  We  matt  lire  or  perith  together.  There 
ii  DO  alternative.    The  hnmaility  of  Galba  ii 
w$n  known  to  nt  mil.    Perhapt,  even  while  I 
ipcik,  he  bat  pronounced  our  doom.    To  yield 
to  the  advice  of  hit  friends,  will  be  an  euy  tatk 
to  him,  who,  without  a  reqnett^  of  hit  own  frte 
vill,  in  cold  blood,  conld  give  to  the  edge  of  the 
iword  to  many  thoiitand  innocent  toldiert,  all 
dMtnjed  iD  one  inhuman  mattacre.    My  heart 
neoilt  with  horror,  when  I  reflect  on  the  diiat- 
tiom  day  when  he  made  hit  pahllc  entry  into 
the  city.    After  receiving  the  tubmistion  of  the 
loldieffs,  with  unheard-of  treachery  he  ordered 
the  whole  body  to  be  decimated  t*  and,  in  the 
view  of  the  people,  enhibited  a  tcene  of  blood 
tad  horror.     Thete  tre  •the  exploitt  of  Galba, 
ind  thii  it  hie  only  victory.     With  thete  inau- 
ipiciou  omene  he  entered  the  city  of  Rome  r— 
nd  what  has  been  since  the  glory  of  hit  reign  ? 
Obottrooint  Sabinut  and  Comeliut  Mareellus 
kave  iMen  murdered  in  ^pain ;  Betuut  Chile  in 
Otel  I  Fonteins  Capito  in  Germany  i  and  Clodioi 
Ktccr  in  Africa.   Add  to  thete  Cingooint  Vano, 
bitchtrcd  on  bit  march,  Torpilianus  in  the  heart 
Af  the  city,  end  Nymphidiut  in  the  camp.     It 
Ibtie  a  province,  it  there  in  any  part  of  the  em- 
yirt  a  tingle  cnmp,  which  he  hat  not  defiled  with 
klood  ?  This,  be  will  tell  you,  it  a  reform  of  the 
•nsy.    In  this  language  murder  it  a  legal  rem- 
•dj!  what  all  good  men  agree  to  call  a  deed  of 
ttrharity,  paeees  with  him  for  «  correction  of 
■haws.     Under  tpecioot  nimet  he  confioundt 
the  natoie  of  things  t  cruelty  is  juatice,  avarice 
is  economy,  and  mattacre  is  militaiy  ditcipliae. 
Since  the  death  of  Nero  not  more  than  teven 
Bootbt  liave  elapted  i  and,  in  that  time,  Icelnt 
hit  freedman  bat  amatted,by  plunder,  more  enor* 
■001  wealth  than  the  Polycleti,^  the  Vantinii, 
the  £111,  and  the  Haloti,  were  able  to  do  in  the 
whole  course  of  that  emperor't  reign.    Even 
Titot  Vinins,  if  he  himtelf  had  seised  the  em* 
pire,  wovid  beve  had  the  grace  to  blush  at  tuch 
eaonuties ;  nor  should  we  have  groaned  under 
such  a  load  of  oppresiion.     Though  no  higher 
than  a  private  citizen,  he  plunders  without  re- 
morse ;  he  seizes  our  property,  as  if  we  were  his 
slaves  t  and  be  despises  us  as  the  serrants  of 
another  master.      His  house  alone*  contains 


4  See  tho  Appendix  to  Anmalt,  xvL 

5  PMTclelM^  Yaiifliu,  Helluo,  and  Halotot,  ware  la* 
VMvto*  ftailiiMin,  who  roat  to  wealth  and  honours  In 
Ao  nign  of  Hare.  For  awre  of  Halotnsi  see  Suet.  In 
6elha,a.U. 

•  TUh  aloM  bed  aoMtaed  riohaa  enoi^  to  die- 


wealth  tufflcient  to  ditchtrge  the  donativt  ereiy    * 
day  promised,  but  promited  merely  to  intuit 
you. 

XXXVIII.  «« That  your'hopet  of  better  timet 
may  never  lucceed,  Galba  has  taken  care,  by  hit 
choice  of  a  socceitor,  to  entail  upon  you  endless 
misery.  He  has  adopted  a  man  from  whom  you 
can  have  nothing  to  expect ;  a  roan  recalled  from 
banishmedt,  in  hit  temper  dark  and  gloomy,  haid- 
ened  in  tvarice,  the  counthrpart  of  the  empeior 
himtelf.  You  remember,  my  fellow-toldlers,  the 
day  on  wbicb  that  adoption  was  made ;  a  day 
defonned  with  storms  and  tempettt,  when  the 
warring  elementt  announced  the  awfbl  ditplea^ 
sure  of  the  godt.  The  tenate  and  the  people 
are  now  of  one  mind.  They  depend  upon  your 
valour.  It  it  your  generout  ardour  that  mutt 
give  vigour  and  energy  to  our  pretent  enterprlte. 
Without  your  aid  the  beat  detignt  mutt  prove 
abortive.  It  it  not  to  a  war,  nor  even  to  danger,  • 
that  I  am  now  to  conduct  you  t  the  armlet  of 
Rome  are  on  our  tide.  The  tingle  cohort  re- 
maining with  Galba  it  competed  of  citizent,  not 
of  toldiert  {  they  are  gowned,  not  armed :  they 
do  not  ttand  forth  in  hit  defence  i  they  detain 
him  at  their  pritoner.  When  they  see  you 
advancing  in  firm  array,  and  When  my  signal  is 
given,  the  only  struggle  will  be,  who  shall  etponte 
my  cause  with  the  greatett  aidour.  The  time 
forbidt  all  dull  delay  t  we  hare  undertaken  braTe- 
ly  S  but  it  it  the  ittue  that  mutt  jbttify  the  me»- 
ture,  and  crown  ut  with  applauie."  Having 
closed  hit  harangue,  he  ordered  the  magazine 
of  armt  to  be  thrown  open.  The  soldiers  seized 
their  weapons  i  they  paid  no  regard  to  militaiy 
rules  I  no  distinction  was  (rtiserTed  i  the  presto- 
rians,  the  legions,  and  the'  auxiliaries  crowded 
together,  and  shields  and  helmets  were  snatched 
up  in  a  tumultuary  manner.  No  tribune,  no 
centurion,  was  allowed  to  gi^  orders,  "teach  man 
was  his  own  commanding  efflcer.  While  the 
friends  of  discipline  stood  astonished  at  the  scene 
of  wild  confusion,  the  evil-minded  taw  with 
pleature  that  the  regulars  were  offended,  and  In 
that  sentiment  found  a  new  motive  to  increaie 
the  disorder. 

XXXIX.  The  number  of  the  rebels  Increased 
erery  moment,  and  their  noite  and  clamour   i 
reached  the  city  of  Rome.     Plto  did  not  think 

it  advitable  to  proceed  to  the  camp.  He  met 
Galba,  who  had  left  the  palace,  on  -hit  way  to 
the  forum.  Marlut  Celtut  had  already  brought 
alarming  tidingt.  Some  advlted  the  emperor  to 
return  to  his  palace  i  others  were  for  taking  pos- 
session of  the  Capitol,  and  the  major  part  for  pro- 
ceeding directly  to  the  tribunal  of  public  ha- 
rangues I  numbers  gare  their  advice,  for  no  better 
reason  than  to  dash  with  the  opiniont  of  others  i 


charge  tha  dODatlve,  which  had  been  promised  to  the 
soldiers  bf  Njmphldhis,  in  the  name  of  Galba,  bat  which 
sUUwtthhald.  See  Appendiz  to  Annals,  zvL 
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and,  in  tbt  dUtnetion  of  jsrring  counsels,  tho 
misfortune  was,  that  what  ought-  to  have  occur- 
red first,  was  seen  too  late.  They  decided  when 
the  opportunity  was  lost  W»  are  told  that 
Lacb,  without  the  privity  of  Galha,  foxned  a 
design  against  the  life  of  Vinius.  The  murder 
of  that  minister,  he  thought,  would  appease  the 
fury  of  the  soldiers,  or  it  may  be  that  he  sus- 
pected treachery,  and  thought  him  joined  in  a 
secret  league  with  Otho :  perhaps  his  own  malice 
was  the  motive.  But  for  this  dark  purpose 
neither  the  time  nor  the  place  was  convenient: 
the  sword  once  drawn,  there  was  no  knowing 
where  the  scene  of  blood  would  end.  Messen- 
gers arriving  every  moment  increased  the  con- 
sternation;  the  spirit  of  Galba's  friends  began 
to  droops  numbers  deserted  him;  and  of  all 
that  zeal  which  a  little  before  blazed  out  with 
so  much  ardour,  every  sparic  was  now  extin- 
guished. 

XL.  Galba,  in  the  midst  of  a  prodigious  con- 
flux of  people,  had  not  strength  to  support  him- 
self} and  as  the  waving  multitude  was  impelled 
different  ways,  he  was  hurried  on  by  the  torrent. 
The  temples,  the  porticos,  and  great  halls  round 
the  forum,  were  filled  with  crowds  of  gazing 
spectators.    The  whole  presented  an  awful  spec- 
tacle.  A  deep  and  sullen  silence  prevailed.   The 
very  rabble  was  hushed.     Amazement  sat  on 
every  face.     Their  eyes  watched  every  motion, 
and  their  ears  caught  eveiy  sound.   The  interval 
was  big  with  terror  i  it  was  neither  a  tumult, 
nor  a  settled  calm,  but  rather  the  stillness  of  fear, 
or  smothered  rage,  such  as  often  precedes  some 
dreadful  calamity.     Otho  was  still  in  the  camp. 
He  received  intelligence  that  the  populace  had 
recourse  to  arms,  and  thereupon  ordered  his 
troops  to  push  forward  with  rapidity,  and  pre- 
vent the  impending  danger.     At  his  command 
^e  Roman  soldiers,  as  if  marching  to  dethrone 
an  eastern  monarch,  a  Vologeses,  or  a  Pacorus, 
and  not  their  own  lawful  sovereign,  advanced 
with  impetuous  fury  to  imbrue  their  hands  in 
the  blood  of  an  old  man,  naked  and  disarmed. 
They  entered  the  city ;  they  dispersed  the  com- 
mon people  i  they  spurred  their  horses  at  full 
speed,  and,  rushing  into  the  forum  sword  in 
hand,  trampled  the  senators  under  foot     The 
sight  of  the  capitol  made  no  impression;  the 
temples  sanctified  by  the  religion  of  ages,  could 
not  restrain  their  fury  {  for  the  majesty  of  for^ 
mer  princes  they  had  no  respect,  and  of  those 
who  were  to  succeed,  no  kind  of  dread.     They 
rushed  forward  to  commit  a  detestable  parricide, 
forgetting,  in  their  frantic   rage,  that  crimes 
of  that  atrocious  nature  are  sure  to  be  punish- 
ed by  the  prince  that  succeeds  to  the  sovereign 
power. 

XLI.  The  praetorians  no  sooner  appeared  in 
sight,  than  the  standard-bearer  of  the  cohort  still 
remaining  with  Galba  (his  name,  we  are  told, 
was  Attilius  Vergilio)  tore  from  the  colours  the 
image  of  Oalba,  and  dashed  it  on  the  groand. 


That  signal  given,  the  soldiers,  with  one  voice, 
declared  for  Otho.     The  people  lied  in  conitei^ 
nation.     Such  as  lingered  behind  were  atUcked 
sword  in  hand.     The  men,  who  carried  Galba  ia 
a  litter,  were  struck  with  terror.    In  tbeir  frigbC 
they  let  him  fall  to  the  ground  near  the  Cnrtiaa 
lake.i     His  last  words,  according  as  men  admir- 
ed or  bated  him,  have  been  variously  reported. 
According  to  some,  be  asked,  in  a  suppliant  tone, 
What  harm  he  had  done  ?  and  prayed  for  a  few 
days,  that  he  might  discharge  the  doaatiye  doe 
to  the  soldiers.     Others  assure  us,  that  he  pre- 
sented his  neck  to  the  assassin's  stroke,  and  said 
with  a  firm  tone  of  voice,  •*  Strike,  if  Ike  pod 
of  the  commonwealth  requires  it."   To  ni£BaDi 
thirsting  for  blood,  no  matter  what  he  said.  67 
what  hand  the  blow  was  given,  cannot  now  be 
known.     Some  impute  it  to  Terentias,  a  resnm- 
ed  veteran  ;  others,  to  a  fellow  of  the  narae  of 
Lecanius.    A  report  still  more  general  has  tnos- 
mitted  down  to  us  the  name  of  Camarios,  a 
common  soldier  of  the  fifteenth  legion.    This 
man,  It  is  said,  cut  Galba*s  throat.    The  rest  Ml 
oh  with  brutal  rage,  and  finding  his  breast  coh- 
ered with  armour,  dissevered  his  legs  and  arms- 
Nor  did  the  barbarians  desist,  till  the  emperor  hj 
a  headless  trunk,  deformed  with  wounds,  and 
weltering  In  his  blood. 

XLII.  Titus  Vinius  was  the  next  victim.  The 
manner  in  which  he  met  his  fate  is  likewise  left 
uncertain.  Whether  on  the  ^rst  assault  his  ut- 
terance was  suppressed  by  fear,  or  whether  he 
had  power  to  call  out,  that  Otho  had  giveo  00 
orders  against  his  life,  we  have  now  no  meaoi 
of  knowing.  Those  words,  if  really  spoken, 
might  be  anT  effort  of  pusillanimity  to  save  his 
life,  or  they  were  the  confession  of  a  man,  whc 
was  actually  an  accomplice  in  the  conspiracy 
His  life  and  manners  leave  no  room  to  doubt  bu 
he  was  capable  of  joining  in  a  parricide,  of  whic! 
his  ovm  administration  >  was  the  principal  cao^ 
He  fell  by  a  wound  that  shattered  the  joint  ol 
his  knee,  and  as  he  lay  stretched  in  that  condi 
tion,he  was  run  through  the  body  by  Julius  Cam! 
a  legionary  soldier.  He  expired  before  the  tern 
pie  of  Julius  Cesar. 

XLIII.  While  the  rebels  were  acting  thei 
horrible  tragedy,  the  age  beheld,  in  the  condw 
of  one  man,  a  splendid  example  of  courage  an 
fidelity.  Sempronius  Densus  was  the  person ; 
centurion  of  the  prstorian  cohort  Having  bee 
ordered  by  Galba  to  join  the  guard  that  eseori 
ed  Piso,  he  no  sooner   saw  a  band  of  arnu 


1  This  was  In  the  Fnnim  near  the  Rofltnu  Itb»sbe< 
observed  in  a  firmer  note,  that  the  Pulpit  of  BAranfv 
was  adorned  with  the  beaks  cf  ships,  and  thenee  caU< 
Rostra.  For  Galba's  death  and  funeral,  see  Stirinaii 
in  Oalba,  s.  90. 

8  Galba  laboured  under  the  weiftht  of  crime  a  cnntm 
ted  bjr  his  minister,  Tiuis  Tlnlus,  who  Is  laid  to  ba' 
been  an  aceompllca  In  the  plot,  which  was  occasiow 
b^hieoam  Inl^sl^t 
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mwrim,tfcin  he  advmeed  to  oppoic  their  fury, 
bfiDdithing  his  poniard,  and  ezeloimiog  against 
tbe  horrible  deed.  With^  his  Yoice,  with  his 
band,  with  eveiy  effort  in  tbe  power  of  man,  be 
iBioe  a  brave  resistance,  and  gave  Piso,  wounded 
n  he  was,  an  opportunity  of  making  his  escape. 
Piso  reached  the  temple  of  Vesta,  where  a  slave 
of  the  state  touched  with  compassion,  conducted 
bim  to  his  own  private  apartment  Piso  lay 
eoaoealed  for  some  time,  not  indebted  to  the 
suctity  of  the  temple,  nor  to  the  rites  of  reli- 
gioD,  bet  sheltered  by  the  obscurity  of  the  place. 
At  length,  Salpicios  Floras,  who  belonged  to  a 
British  cohort,  and  had  been  made  by  Galba  a 
cititen  of  Rome,  and  Statius  Marcus,  a  pnetorian 
solditr,  arrived  in  quest  of  him  by  Otho's  special 
•rdtr.  By  these  two  men  Piso  was  dragged  to 
the  vcstibole  of  the  temple,  where,  under  re- 
peated blows,  he  breathed  his  last. 

XLIV.  In  the  midst  of  a  general  massacre, 
BO  murder,  we  are  told,  gave  so  much  satisfac- 
tMMi  to  Otho,  nor  was  there,  among  the  heads  cut 
ofl^i  one,  at  which  be  gaicd  with  such  ardent 
eyet.    By  this  event  he  felt  himself  relieved 
f^m  all  apprehensions.    The  fate  of  Galba  and 
of  Titus  Vinius  affected  bim  in  a  different  man- 
aer.   The  former  brought  to  his  mind  an  idea  of 
■ajesty  fallen  from  a  state  of  elevation ;  and 
the  death  of  the  latter  awakened  the  memory  of 
in  emrly  friendship,  and  even  into  a  heart  like 
Us,  fierce,  cruel,  and  smbitioos,  infused  a  tinc- 
ture ^  melancholy.     When  Piso  fell,  an  enemy 
cipired.     Feeling  for  him  neither  regret  nor 
eoBpmction,  he  gave  a  loose  to  joy.    The  three 
beads  were  fixed  on  poles,  and  carried,  amidst 
tbe  ensigns  of  the  cohorts,  with  the  eagle  of  the 
legiott,  through  tbe  streets  of  Rome.    A  band  of 
seidaets  followed,  stvetching  forth  their  hands 
reeking  with  blood,  anAoasting  aloud  that  they 
gav«   the   mortal  wounds,  or  that  they  were 
present  aiding  and  abetting ;  all,  with  truth  or 
^sehood,  claiming  the  honour  of  an  atrocious 
deed.     No  lees  than  one  hundred  and  twenty 
meokorials, presented  on  this  occasion,  by  persons 
who  claimed  the  reward  of  crimes  committed  on 
that  dread/ul  day,  were  afterwards  found  by  Vi- 
telUeet  'nd  the  several  authors,  after  diligent 
search  oiade  by  his  orders,  were  punished  with 
death,  not  from  motives  of  regard  for  the  memory 
At  Galbe,  but  with  the  usual  policy  of  princes, 
who  think,  by  punishing  the  malefactors  of  a 
former  rei^,  that  they  establish  a  precedent, 
sod,  by  the  terrors  of  future  vengeance,  effec- 
tually secore  themselves. 

XLV.  Another  senate  and  another  people 
teemed  now  to  be  in  possession  of  Rome.  All 
pressed  forward  to  the  camp.  You  would  have 
thoo^t  it  a  ntcte  of  serf  iUty,in  which  every  man 


ic^  the  head  nf  Galba,  Otho  cried  cut,  Thla 
taj  leUow-eoldisrs:  bring  me  the  head  of 
notosieh,  Ub  of  Galba. 
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endeavoured  to  outstrip  his  fellow-citizens,  and 
be  the  first  to  pay  his  couit.  They  joined  in  re- 
viling tbe  name  of  Galba,  and  all  applauded  the 
conduct  of  the  soldiers.  They  thronged  round 
Otho,  fawning  to  kiss  his  hand,  and,  in  propor- 
tion io  their  want  of  sincerity,  playing  the  farce 
with  overacted  zeal.  Otho  wu  not  deficient  in 
tbe  mummery  of  thanks  and  gratitude.'  Atten* 
tive  to  all,  and  gracious  to  individuals,  he  took 
care  at  the  same  time,  by  bis  looks  and  actions, 
to  restrain  the  soldiers,  who,  by  the  ferocity  of 
their  looks,  seemed  to  threaten  further  mischief. 
Marius  Celsus,  the  consul  elect,  was  the  object 
of  their  vengeance.  He  had  been  the  friend  of 
Galba,  and,  in  tbe  last  extremity,  con  tinned 
faithful  to  that  unhappy  pritice.  His  talents 
and  integrity  gave  offence  to  a  lawless  crew, 
with  whom  every  virtue  was  a  crime.  They 
demanded  his  immediate  execution.  But  their 
views  were  too  appsrent.  The  best  and  ablest 
men  in  Rome  were  doomed  to  destraction  by  a 
set  of  men,  who  panted  to  let  loose  their  rage, 
and  lay  a  scene  of  blood,  of  plunder,  and  devas- 
tation. Otho  was  not  yet  in  fulness  of  power. 
His  authority  was  sufficient  to  command  the 
perpetration  of  crimes  j  to  prohibit  them  was 
still  beyond  him.  The  part  he  assumed  was 
that  of  a  man  enrsged,  and  bent  on  some  atro- 
cious deed.  In  that  pretended  fury,  he  ordered 
Celsus  to  be  loaded  with  irons,  as  a  man  reserved 
for  heavier  punishment,  and  by  that  stratagem 
saved  him  from  destraction. 

XLVL  The  prctorians,  from  this  time,  knew 
no  control.  They  chose  their  own  prefects ; 
namely,  Plottus  Firmus,  formerly  a  common 
soldier,  raised  afterwards  to  tbe  command  of  the 
night-guard,  and,  even  during  the  life  of  Galba 
a  partisan  in  favour  of  Otho.  To  him  they 
added  Licinius  Proculus,  a  man  who  lived  in 
intimacy  with  Otho,  and  was  supposed  to  be  an 
accomplice  in  all  his  dark  designs.  For  the 
office  of  goveroor  of  Rome  tbey  named  Flavins 
Sabinus,4  influenced  in  their  choice  by  their 
respect  for  the  memory  of  Nero,  who  had  com- 
mitted to  him  the  same  important  charge.  The 
majority  had  another  motive:  by  concurring  in 
this  nomination,  they  meant  to  pay  a  compliment 
to  Vespasian,  the  brother  of  Sabinus.  Their 
next  object  was,  to  abolish  the  fees  exacted  by 
the  centurions  for  occasional  exemptions  from 
duty,  and  for  leave  of  absence.  These  fees,  in 
fact,  were  an  annual  tribute  out  of  the  pockets 
of  the  common  men.  In  consequence  of  this 
abuse,  a  fourth  part  of  every  company  was  seen 
rambling  about  the  country,  or  idly  loitering  in 
the  very  camp.  The  centurion  received  his 
perquisite,  and  had  no  other  care.     Nor  was  the 


4  Flavins  Sabinus  had  been  appointed  prefect  of  the 
ctly  by  Nero.  The  soldiers  loved  the  vices  of  the  fbrmer 
reign,  and  for  that  reason  continued  Sabinus  in  the  noie 
office.  For  more  of  Sabinus,  see  History,  li.  s.  lA  and  76; 
and  SoeU  in  Vespasian,  s.  1. 
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loldier  loHcitons  about  the  price :  be  purebsMd 
m  rigbt  to  be  idle,  Md  tbe  means  by  wbieh  he 
enabled  himself  to  defray  the  expense  gave  him 
no  kind  of  scruple.    By  theft,  by  robbery,  and 
by  servile  employments,  he  ^Ined  enough  to 
enrich  his  officer;  and  the  officer,  in  return,  sold 
a  dispensation  from  labour  and  the  duties  of  the 
service.  Whoever  had  hoarded  up  a  little  money, 
was,  for  that  reason,  harassed  with  discipline, 
and  oppressed  with  labour,  till  he  purchased  the 
usual  indulgence.     By  these  extortions,  the  sol- 
dier was  impoverished,  his  stock  was  exhausted  { 
and  after  a  vagabond  life,  his  industry  relaxed, 
and  his  vigour  wasted,  he  returned  to  the  camp 
without  courage,  strength,  or  money.    By  these 
pernicious  practices  corruption  grew  into  a  sys- 
tem.    The  common  men  forgot  all  discipline; 
their  morals  went  to  ruin ;  and,  in  -the  natural 
progress  of  vice,  all  became  ripe  for  tumult, 
insurrections,  and  civil  war.     To  remedy  the 
mischief,  and,  at  the  same  time,  not  to  alienate 
the  minds  of  the  Centurions,  Otho  undertook  to 
pay  an  annual  equivalent  to  the  officers  out  of 
his  own  revenue.     This  reform  was,  no  doubt, 
both  wise  and  just.     Good  princes  adopted  it 
afterwirds,  and  it  is  now  a  settled  rule  in  the 
military  system.     Lieo,  the  late  commander  of 
the  prBtorians^  Was  condemned  to  an  island, 
there,  as  was  given  out,  to  pass  the  remsinder 
of  his  days  t  but  a  veteran  soldier,  whom  Otho 
had  despatched  for  the  purpose,  put  an  end  to  his 
life.    Martianus  Icelus,  being  of  no  higher  rank 
than  that  of  a  manumitted  slave,  died  by  the 
hand  of  the  executioner. 

XL VII.  After  the  hprrors  of  a  day  spent  in 
guilt,  and  blood,  and  carnage,  if  any  thing  could 
add  to  the  public  misery,  it  was  the  joy  that 
succeeded  to  that  dismal  scene.  The  prstor  of 
the  city  i  summoned  a  meeting  of  the  senate. 
The  other  magistrates  strove  to  distinguish 
themselves  by  the  vilest  adulation.  The  fathers 
assembled  without  delay.  The  tribunitian  power, 
the  name  of  Augustus,  and  all  imperial  honours 
enjoyed  by  former  princes,  were  by  a  decree 
granted  to  Otho.  Several  members  of  that  as- 
sembly were  conscious  of  having  thrown  odious 
colours  on  the  name  and  character  of  their  new 
emperor,  and  hoped  to  expiate,  by  present  flatte- 
ry, the  bitterness  of  former  invectives.  Whether 
Otho  despised  those  injurious  reflections,  or 
•tored  them  in  his  memory  for  future  occasions, 
b  uneertain.  The  shortness  of  his  reign  has  left 
that  mattef  undecided.  He  was  conveyed  in 
triumph  to  the  capitol,  and  thence  to  the  impe- 
rial palace.  In  his  way,  he  saw  the  forum  dis- 
coloured with  blood,  and  heaps  of  slaughtered 
citizens  lying  round  him.  He  granted  leave  to 
remove  the  dead  bodies,  and  to  perform  the  rites 
of  sepulture.     The  remains  of  Piso  were  buried 


1  Tbe  two  coDsuIa,  Galba  and  Tlnlus,  being  cot  ofl; 
the  power  of  convening  the  senate  devolved  to  the  city 
pnBCor.  8eeCiceio*BEpisttes,lib.x.epl8t.lS. 


by  his  wife  Verania,*  and  Bofbonianu  hii  bio< 
ther.  The  last  duty  to  Titus  Viniui  wis  per 
formed  by  his  daughter  Crispina.>  Theit  hods 
which  the  mnrdereri  had  reserved  for  nle,  wen 
found,  and  redeemed  at  a  stipulated  price. 

XLYIII.  Piso  had  well  nigh  completed  tb< 
thirty-first  year  of  his  age  i  always  high  in  iiu 
esteem  of  the  public,  yet  never  happy.  Two  of 
hit  brothers  suffered  a  violent  death ;  Magaos 
by  the  command  of  Claudius,  and  Cianai,  bj 
the  cruelty  of  Nero.  He  himself  had  passed  i 
considerable  part  of  his  time  in  banishment;  u 
outlaw  for  some  yean,  and  four  days  a  prtoce  bj 
the  adoption  of  Galba,  he  was  raised  above  bi 
elder  brother  i  but,  by  that  preference,  all  b 
gained  was  to  be  murdered  first. 

Titus  Vinius  had  reached  the  age  of  fifty 
seven ;  a  man  of  unsettled  principle,  and  Ttriou 
manners;  His  lather  was  of  a  prwtorian  family 
his  grandfather  by  the  maternal  line  wu  io  th* 
number  proscribed  by  the  triumvirate.  His  firi 
campaign,  under  Calvisius  Sabinus,*  began  wit! 
disgrace.  The  wife  of  his  commanding  oiBcei 
prompted  by  wanton  curiosity,  went  by  nigbt,  ii 
the  disguise  of  a  common  sohUer,  to  view  tbi 
site  and  (^sposition  of  tbe  camp.  In  ber  frolu 
she  went  round  to  visit  the  sentinels,  and  tb 
posts  and  stations  of  the  army.  Aninng  a 
length  at  the  place  where  the  eagles  were  dc 
posited,  she  did  not  scruple  to  commit  tbe  »c 
of  adultery  on  that  sacred  spot«  V'miui  va 
charged  as  her  accomplice,  and,  by  order  of  Cili 
gttia,  loaded  with  irons.  By  the  revelation  wbk 
soon  after  happened,  he  regained  his  Ubertyttf 
from  that  time  rose  to  honours.  He  disebtr^ 
the  office  of  prstor,  and  afterwards  cooouodc 
a  legion,  free  from  reproach.  His  name,  boa 
ever,  was  soon  after  branded  with  a  eriiM 
which  a  common  slav  Arould  have  bhisbcd  1 
commit  Being  a  guest  at  the  table  of  CUudia 
he  was  charged  with  pilfering  a  golden  goble 
On  the  following  day  that  emperor,  to  dittii 
guish  Vinius  from  the  rest  of  his  company,  g*^ 
orders  that  he  should  b«  trusted  with  notbii 
better  than  a  cup  of  earthenware.  NotwitI 
standing  thU  disgrace,  he  became  proconial « 
Narbon  Gaul,  and  acquitted  himself  in  bis  •< 


2  For  Teraala,  the  wife  of  Plao,  aae  FUay  tbe  e«« 

lib.  il.  episu  90. 

3  Crisplna  the  daughter  of  Viuius,  booght  ber  6ums 
head  at  a  great  price  from  the  band*  of  aasasflnf-  " 

larch,  Life  of  Galba.  *  , 

4  Calrialas  Sablnua,  mentioned  In  this  place,  «>«l2 
bably  the  person  who»  in  Caligala*»f«lfnt  eaamt^ 
in  Pannoala,  and,  on  his  return  to  Rome,  wasconr^ 
to  end  his  daya,  A  U.  C.  792.  HIa  wtfr  Cornelia,  «ba 
we  find  abandoned  to  her  libidinous  passloBs.*^ 
redeemed  her  character  In  the  hut  act  of  ber  li*-^ 
perished  with  her  huSband.  Seneca  Ulks  of  a  p^ 
of  the  name  of  Calvfslas  Sabbrna,  who,  he  sayai  dU  s 
know  how  to  enjoy  his  saccaoa  In  the  werid  *^i^  ** 
oration ;  but  whether  that  was  the  Sablnos  of  ty  W 
uncertain.  Nmquam  vidi 
tSm,  Seneca,  eplk.  szvU. 
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■inbtntSoB  with  disUngvlthcd  flnuieit  and  equal 
iBttgritjr.  The  friendship  of  Galha  placed  him 
w  the  brink  of  a  precipice.  Bold  and  prompt 
ia  letioa,  of  an  enterpriiing  genius  and  undatwU- 
td  coQjage,  he  was  at  the  same  time  dark,  subtle, 
lad  deeeitf oL  Qualified  to  succeed  in  whatever 
bi  aadertook^  and  by  nature  ready  for  good  or 
eril  deeds,  he  practised  vice  and  virtue  with  al- 
tmtte  success  and  equal  ardour.  His  last  will, 
SB  leeount  of  his  immoderate  wealth,  was  de» 
cltrad  null  and  void.  That  of  Piso  waaconArmed 
\j  Us  poverty. 

XLIX.  Galba*s  body,  during  the  night  that 
feUovsd  the  murder,  lay  exposed  to  numberless 
isdipities.     It  was  at  length  conveyed  by  Ar- 
gioifSB  ancient  slave  and  steward  of  that  unfor- 
tuits  emperor,  to  the  private  gardens  of  his 
Butcr,  and  there  deposited  in  an  humble  man- 
ner without  honour  or  distinction.     His  head, 
ia  i  mangled  condition,  was  fixed  on  a  pole  by 
the  rabble  of  the  camp,  and  set  up  t» public  view 
Beir  the  tomb  of  Patrobios,  a  sla^e  manumitted 
hf  Nero,  and  by  order  of  Galba  put  to  death, 
la  that  situation  it  was  found  on  the  following 
day,  tad  added  to  the  ashes  of  the  body,  which 
bed  been  already  committed  to  the  flames.   Such 
*ti  the  end  of  Servius  Galba,  in  the  seventy- 
lUrd  year  of  his  age.     He  had  seen  the  reign 
of  five  princes,  and  enjoyed,  during  that  whole 
period,  a  series  of  prosperi^ ;  happy  as  a  private 
citiieo,  aa  a  prince  unfortunate.     He  was  de- 
■•aded  fnNB  a  long  line  of  ancestors.  His  wealth 
vu  great  I   hit  talents  not  above  mediocrity. 
fn€  (took  vice}  he  cannot  be  celebrated  for  his 
▼irtocs.     He  knew  the  value  of  fame,  yet  was 
■cither  arrogant  nor  vain-glorious.     Having  no 
npadty,  he  was  an  economist  of  his  own,  and  of 
the  pQblie  treasure  careful  to  a  degree  of  avarice. 
Td  his  friends  and  freedmen  he  was  open,  gener- 
•■t,and  eren  resigned  to  their  will.     When  his 
choke  wan  happily  made,  his  Indulgence,  how- 
ever exceauTe,  was  at  worst  an  amiable  weak- 
Best  ;  when  bad  men  surrounded  him,  his  good 
Batire  bordered  on  folly.    The  splendour  of  his 
nak,  and  the  felicity  with  which  he  steered 
through  the  dangers  of  a  black  and  evil  period, 
belpcd  to  nifle  the  value  of  his  character }  his  in- 
dolenee  passed  for  wisdom,  and  inactivity  took 
1h9  name  of  prudence.    In  the  vigour  of  his 
days,  he  eerred  with  honour  in  Germany  i  as 
pfoeensttl  of  Africa,  he  governed  with  moder»- 
tioB  i  and  the  Nethermost  Spain,  when  he  was 
advanced  in  years,  felt  the  mildoess  of  his  ad- 
■luistiatioB.     While  no  higher  than  a  private 
citixea,  his  merit  was  thought  superior  to  his 
nak }  and  the  suftages  of  mankind  would  have 
pronounced  him  worthy  of  empire,  had  he  never 
Bade  the  experiment 

L.  In  this  disestrous  juncture,  while  Rome 
wu  shuddering  with  horror  at  tbe  late  dreadful 
caraafe,  and,  Cma  the  well  known  Tieea  of 
Otho^  nntare,  men  were  in  dread  of  worse  evils 
itIO  to  cone,  despatches  IroB  Germany  hiought 


an  account  of  a  new  storm  ready  to  bmtt  in  that 
quarter.  The  revolt  of  Vitellius,  and  the  armies 
under  his  command,  was  no  longer  a  secret.  The 
intelligence  arrived  before  the  death  of  Galba* 
but  was  suppressed  by  that  emperor,  that  the 
sedition  on  the  Upper  Rhine  might  be  thought 
the  only  mischief  that  disturbed  the  tranquillity 
of  the  empire.  At  length  the  true  state  of 
affkirs  was  known,  and  a  general  panic  spread 
through  the  city.  Not  only  the  senators  and 
Roman  knights,  who  had  still  some  shadow  of 
authority,  but  tbe  meaner  populace,  mourned 
over  the  distractions  of  their  country.  All 
were  grieved  to  see  two  men  of  the  most  per- 
nicious characters,  enervated  by  luxury,  and 
abandoned  to  every  vice,  chosen  by  sonw  fatality 
to  be  the  bane  and  ruin  of  the  commonwealth. 
The  crimes  and  miseries,  which,  under  the  late 
emperors,  were  one  continued  pestilence,  were 
no  longer  the  objects  that  employed  the  public 
mind.  The  civil  wars  wero  frosh  in  the  memory 
of  all ;  they  talked  of  Rome  besieged  and  taken 
by  her  own  armies  (  they  remembered  Italy 
laid  waste  \  the  provinces  plundered,  the  battles 
of  Pharsalia  and  Phllippi,  and  the  siege  of  Mo- 
dena  and  Perusia,'  two  places  well  known  in 
history,  and  each  of  them  the  scene  of  public 
calamity. 

**  In  those  tempestuous  times,  the  struggle,"  it 
was  observed,  **  lay  between  men  of  illustrious 
character,  and  by  their  contentions  the  state  was 
brought  to  the  brink  of  ruin.  But,  even  then, 
under  Julius  Cssar,  the  empira  still  survived 
and  flourished.  It  survived  under  Augustus, 
and  gained  additional  lustre.  Under  Pompey 
and  Brutus,  had  their  arms  prevailed,  tbe  repub- 
lic would  have  been  once  more  established.  But 
those  men  have  passed  awsy.  Otho  and  Vitel- 
lius are  now  the  competitors :  and  for  them,  or 
either  of  them,  shall  the  people  cro#d  to  the 
temples  ?  must  they  pray  for  a  tyrant  to  reign 
over  them  ?  Vows,  in  such  a  cause,  were  impi- 
ous, since,  in  a  wsr  between  two  detestable  rivals, 
he,  who  conquers,  will  be  armed  with  power  to 
commit  still  greater  crimes,  and  prove  himself 
the  worst"  Such  were  the  reasonings  of  the 
people.  Some,  who  saw  at  a  distance,  fixed  their 
eyes  on  Vespasian,  and  the  armies  in  the  east. 
They  forsaw  new  commotions  in  that  part  of  the 
world,  and  dreaded  the  calamities  of  another 
war.  Vespasian,  they  agreed,  was  in  eyery  re- 
spect  superior  to  the  two  chiefs,  who  now  con- 
vulsed the  state ;  but  even  his  character*  was 


6  The  battle  of  Pbarialla  was  A.  U.  C.  706 ;  that  of 
Mutina,  between  Mark  Aolony  aod  the  consule  Hlnhis 
and  l^itaa,  711 ;  of  Phllippi,  In  the  year  of  Rome  Tit; 
and  tha  atege  of  Pentsia,  A  U.  C.  714. 

6  Vespasian,  la  the  reign  of  Callfula,  was  a  tlme-sefr- 
log  flauarer ;  and,  being  afterwards  overwhelmed  wKh 
detits,  was  a  man  of  an  eqnlvocal  character.  Suet  la 
Vespas.s.S|  abends. 
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rather  pioblemfttical.  The  truth  is,  of  all.  the 
prioces  who  to  his  time  reigned  at  Rome,  be  was 
the  only  one,  whom  power  reformed,  and  made 
a  better  man. 

LI.  That  the  revolt  under  VitelUus  may  be 
«een  in  its  true  light,  it  will  be  necessary  to  state 
the  causes  that  produced  it.  I  therefore  go  back 
to  the  origin  of  that  event.  After  the  defeat  of 
Julius  Vindex  i  and  the  total  rout  of  his  armies, 
the  victorious  legions,  enriched  with  booty,  grew 
wanton  with  success.  To  men,  who  without 
fatigue  or  danger  had  closed  a  lucrative  war,  the 
love  of  enterprise  became  a  natural  passion.  They 
preferred  hostilities  to  a  state  of  inaction,  and 
plunder  to  the  soldier's  pay.  They  had,  till  the 
late  commotions  called  them  forth,  endured  the 
hardships  of  a  rigorous  service,  in  a  bleak  cli- 
jnate  and  a  desolate  country,  where,  even  in  time 
of  peace,  discipline  waa  enforced  with  strict 
jeverity*  But  discipline,  they  knew,  would  be 
relaxed  by  civil  discord.  In  the  distractions  of 
parties, both  sides  encourage  licentiousness;  and, 
by  cpnsequeoce,  fraud,  corruption,  and  treachery, 
triumph  with  impunity.  The  mutinous  soldiers 
were  abundantly  provided  with  arms  and  horses, 
both  for  parade  and  service.  Before  the  late  war 
in  Gaul,  they  saw  no  more  than  the  company, 
or  the  troop  of  horse  to  which  they  belonged. 
Stationed  at  different  quarters,  they  never  went 
beyond  their  limits,  and  the  boundaries  of  the 
provinces  kept  the  armies  distinct  and  separate. 
Being  at  length  drawn  together  to  make  head 
Against  Vindex,  they  felt  their  own  strength ; 
and,  having  tasted  the  sweets  of  victory,  they 
wanted  to  renew  the  troubles,  by  which  their 
rapacity  had  been  so  amply  gratified.  They  no 
longer  treated  the  Gauls  as  their  allies  and  friends ; 
they  considered  them  as  enemies,  and  a  vanquish- 
ed people. 

In  these  hostile  sentiments  they  were  confirm- 
ed by  such  of  the  Gallic  nation  as  dwelt  on  the 
borders  of  the  Rhine.  The  people,  on  that  side 
of  the  country,  had  taken  up  arms  against  Vin- 
dex, and  bis  allies,  whom,  since  the  death  of  that 
chief,  they  chose  to  call  the  Galbiav  Faction  ; 
and  now,  by  every  artifice,  by  infusions  of  their 
own  malice,  they  endeavoured  to  kindle  a  war 
between  the  Romans  and  their  countrymen.  The 
animosity  of  the  legions  was  easily  excited. 
The  Sequanians,  the  ^duans,  and  other  states, 
according  to  their  opulence,  were  the  chief  ob- 
jects of  resentment  The  soldiers  thought  of 
nothing  but  towns  assaulted  and  carried  by 
storm,  the  plunder  of  houses,  and  the  desolation 
of  the  country.  In  the  heat  of  imagination, 
«Tery  man  anticipated  the  booty  that  was  to  fall 
to  his  share.  To  their  arrogance  and  avarice, 
the  never  failing  vices  of  the  strongest,  they 
suited  the  indignation  of  men,  who  felt  them- 


i  Far  the  revolt  of  Vindex,  and  the  overthrow  of  his 
armjr,  aee  the  Appendix  to  Annals,  zvi. 


selves  insulted  by  the  TBin-gkny  with  which  tbi 
jEduans  and  the  rest  of  the.  obnoxious  statei  n»di 
it  their  boast,  that,  in  despite  of  the  legioDs^the] 
had  extorted  from  Galba  a  remission  of  one 
fourth  of  their  tribute,  and  an  extension  of  tbei 
territory.  To  these  invectives  was  added  &  it 
port,  artfully  thrown  out  and  readily  believe< 
that  the  legions  were  to  be  decimated,  iLd  th 
best  and  bravest  of  the  centurions  to  \>e  dii 
missed  from  the  service.  To  increase  the  femeo 
tidings  of  an  alarming  nature  arrived  from  ever 
quarter,  and,  in  particular,  a  storm  was  said  i 
be  gathering  over  the  city  of  Rome.  The  pcop 
of  Lyons,  Still  faithful  to  the  memory  of  Ncr 
and  the  avowed  enemies  of  Galba,  took  care 
disseminate  the  worst  reports*  From  that  plae 
as  from  tbe  centre  of  intelligence,  rumours  coi 
stantly  issued :  but  the  camp  was  the  magaiii 
of  news,  where  invention  framed  tbe  lie  of  tl 
day,  and  credulity  stood  ready  to  receive 
The  passions  of  the  soldiers  were  in  coDsta 
agitation:  malice  embittered  their  minds,  a 
fear  held  them  in  suspense.  But  they  view 
their  numbers,  and  their  courage  revived.  Tb 
found  themselves  in  force,  and  in  full  securi 
laughed  at  the  idea  of  danger. 

LII.  It  was  near  the  calends  of  December 
the  preceding  year,  when  Aulus  VitelUus  fi 
appeared  in  the  Lower  Germany.  He  made 
his  business  to  review  the  legions  in  their  vio 
quarters ;  he  restored  several  officers  who  \ 
been  degraded,  and  relieved  others  from  tbe  i 
grace  of  an  ignominious  sentence.  In  these  p 
ceedings  he  acted  in  some  instances,  with  josli 
in  others,  with  a  view  to  his  own  smbitioo. 
condemned  the  sordid  avarice  with  which  F 
teius  Capito  granted  or  refused  rank  in  the  an 
He  established  a  fair  and  regular  system  of  m 
tary  promotion,  and  in  the  eye*  of  the  soldi 
appeared  to  exceed  tbe  powers  usually  vested 
consular  generals.  He  seemed  to  be  an  od 
of  superior  weight  and  grandeur.  Reflecl 
men  saw  the  baseness  of  his  inotives,^  while 
creatures  extolled  every  part  of  his  cood 
The  profusion,  which,  without  judgment  or  e< 
omy,  lavished  away  in  bounties  all  his  owo  j 
perty,  and  squandered  that  of  others,  was  by 
sycophants  called  benevolence  and  genercm 
Even  the  vices,  that  sprung  from  lust  of  domis 
were  by  his  creatures  transformed  into  so  m 
virtues. 

In  the  two  armies  on  the  Upper  and  Lo' 
Rhine,  there  were,  no  doubt,  men  well  dispfl 
and  of  sober  conduct;  but,  at  the  same  ti 
both  camps  were  infested  by  a  set  of  despei 
incendiaries.  At  the  head  of  the  factioos  i 
the  turbulent  stood  Alienus  Caecina  and  Fal 
Valens,  each  the  commander  of  a  legioo,  I 
remarkable  for  their  avarice,  and  both  of  a  i 
ing  spirit,  ready  for  any  desperate  eoteipi 


9  See  Suetoniuh  In  Vhellio^  a.  f. 
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TaltDS  hid  Mrred  the  ioterefft  of  Gmlbs,  bjr  de- 
tcetiB;  Vcifiiiiitts,  ms  loon  m  the  conduct  of  that 
ofietr  iccmed  to  he  equivocal  t  he  had  also  eruihed 
the  miehinatiou  of  Capito,  and  for  those  serTices 
thought  himself  iU  requited.   Stung  with  resenN 
Bent,  he  now  endeaToured  to  rouse  the  ambition 
of  Vitellius.    «  The  soldiers,"  he  said,  **  were 
Maioos  in  bit  service,  and  the  name  ot  ViteK 
liui  itood  in  high  esteem  throughout  the  Roman 
world.    From  Hordeonius  Flaccus  no  opposition 
va  to  be  apprehended.     Britain  was  ready  to 
dtclars  against  Galba,  and  the  German  aozili- 
aricf  would  follow  their  example.     The  prov- 
iotti  wavered  in  their  dutj,  and,  by  consequence, 
th«  precarious  authority  of  a  feeble  old  man 
vooU  be  soon  transferred  to  other  hands.    For^ 
tone  courted  Vitellius  t  he  had  nothing  to  do 
hat  to  open  his  arms,  and  receive  her  favours. 
Vergtaios,  indeed,  had  every  thing  to  chill  his 
fepc9,and  damp  his  resolution.  He  had  no  splen- 
^  Uoe  of  ancestors  to  recommend  Mm.    He 
was  ef  an  equestrian  family ;  but  his  father  lived 
ud  died  in  obscurity.     A  man  of  his  cast  would 
lave  proved  unequal  to  the  weight  of  empire. 
A  prirate  station  was  to  him  a  post  of  safety. 
The  case  of  Vitellius  was  very  different   Sprung 
boo  a  father  wtft>  had  been  three  times  consul, 
oBcc  in  conjunction  with  the  emperor  Claudius, 
*od  who,  moreoTer,  had  discharged  the  office  of 
ccosor,  he  might  well  aspire  to  the  highest  ele- 
ction.   The  honours  of  his  family  marked  him 
nt  for  the  imperial  dignity.     Too  great  for  a 
^vate  station,  he  must  reach  the  summit  of 
power,  or  be   utterly  lost'*    Notwithstanding 
thii  iaflammatory  speech,  the  phlegmatic  temper 
of  VireUios  was  not  to  be  roused.     A  few  faint 
wishes  fluttered  at  his  heart,  but  hope  could  find 
ao  admission. 

LIIL  Mc&nwhile  Cascina,  who  served  in  the 
umy  on  the  Upper  Rhine,  had  drawn  to  himself 
the  affections  of  the  army.     Young,  and  of  a 
cooiely  figure,  tall  and  well  proportioned,  with 
aa  air  of  dignity  in  his  deportment,  a  flow  of 
eloqiMnce,  and  an  aspiring  genius,  he  had  all  the 
qualities  that  made  an  impression  on  the  military 
Biad.    Though  a  young  man,  he  discharged  the 
ofliee  of  qnsstor  in  the  province  of  Betica  in 
Spain,  and  was  among  the  first  that  went  over  to 
Calba's  interest.     The  emperor,  to  reward  his 
aea],  gave  him  the  command  of  a  legion  in  Ger- 
laaay ;  but  finding,  afterwards,  that  he  had  been 
guilty  of  embezzling  the  public  money,  he  orders 
•d  hia  to  be  called  to  a  strict  account.     Cecina 
was  not  of  a  temper  to  submit  with  patience. 
He  resolved  to  embroil  the  state,  and  in  the  gen- 
eral conAislon  hoped  to  find  a  remedy  for  his  own 
private  aillietioiia.     The  seed-plots  of  rebellion 
were  already  laid  in  the  army.  In  the  war  against 
Vindex  they  had  taken  the  field,  and,  till  they 
heard  that  Nero  was  no  more,  never  declared  in 
iavonr  of  Galha«     Even  in  that  act  of  submis- 
•aony  they  ahowed  no  forward  zeal,  but  suijbred 


the  legions  on  the  Lower  Rhine  to  take  the 
lead.  There  was  still  another  circumstance 
that  helped  to  sharpen  their  discontent.  The 
Treviri,  the  Lingones,  and  other  states,  which 
had  felt  the  severity  of  Galba*s  edicts,  or  had 
seen  their  territory  reduced  to  narrow  limits,  lay 
contiguous  to  the  winter  quarters  of  the  legions. 
Hence  frequent  intetcou^e,  cabals,  and  seditious 
meetings  in  which  the  soldiers  grew  more  cor- 
rupt, envenomed  as  they  were  by  the  politics  of 
discontented  peasants.  Hence  their  zeal  to  pro- 
mote the  interest  of  Verginius,  and,  when  that 
project  failed,  their  readiness  to  list  under  any 
other  chief. 

LIV.  The  Lingones,  in  token  of  friendship, 
had  sent  presents  to  the  legions,  and,  in  conform* 
ity  to  their  ancient  usage,  the  symbolical  figure 
of  two  right  hands  clasping  one  another.  Their 
deputies  appeared  with  the  mien  and  garb  of 
affliction.  They  went  round  the  camp,  and  in 
every  quarter  disburthened  their  complaints.  In 
the  tents,  and  in  the  place  for  the  standards  and 
eagles,  they  painted  forth  their  own  private  in- 
juries, while  other  states  enjoyed  the  favour  and 
the  protection  of  Galba.  Finding  that  they  made 
an  impression,  they  represent!^  to  the  soldiers 
the  dangers  that  hung  over  their  own  heads,  and 
the  hardships  under  which  they  laboured.  The 
Romans  caught  the  infection.  A  general  phrensy 
spread  through  the  camp ;  the  flame  of  sedition 
was  ready  to  break  out;  and  some  dreadful 
mischief  seemed  to  be  impending,  when  Hordeo- 
nius Flaccus,  in  the  dead  of  night,  ordered  the 
deputies  to  depart  without  further  delay.  A 
report  soon  prevailed  that  they  \iere  all  treach- 
erously murdered,  and  that,  if  the  soldiers  did 
not  instantly  provide  for  their  own  safety,  the 
best  and  bravest  of  the  army  would  be  cruelly 
butchered,  under  covert  of  the  night,  far  from 
their  comrades,  and  without  the  knowledge  of 
their  friends.  A  secret  combination  was  imme- 
diately formed.  The  soldiers  joined  in  a  bond 
of  union.  The  auxiliary  cohorts,  at  first  sus- 
pected of  a  design  to  rise  against  the  legions, 
and  put  the  whole  body  to  the  sword,  entered 
into  the  league  with  eager  ardour.  Such  is  the 
nature  of  profligate  and  abandoned  minds ;  in 
peace  and  profound  tranquillity,  they  seldom 
agree ;  but  for  seditious  purposes  a  coalition  is 
easily  formed. 

LV.  The  legions  on  the  Lower  Rhine,  on  the 
calends  of  January,  went  through  the  usual  form 
of  swearing  fidelity  to  Galba;  but  the  form  only 
was  observed.  No  man  was  seen  to  act  with 
alacrity.  In  the  foremost  ranks  a  feeble  sound 
was  heard ;  the  words  of  the  oath  were  repeated 
with  an  unwilling  murmur,  while  the  rest  re- 
mained in  sullen  silence ;  each  man,  as  usual  in 
dangerous  enterprises,  expecting  the  bold  exam- 
ple of  his  comrades,  ready  to  second  the  insur- 
rection, yet  not  daring  to  begin  it.  A  leaven  of 
discordant  humours  pervaded  the  whole  mass  of 
2  Z 
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Mther  piobtemfttietl.  The  truth  is,  of  all  the 
prioces  who  to  hit  time  reigned  at  Rome,  be  was 
the  only  one,  whom  power  refonned,  and  made 
a  better  man. 

LI.  That  the  revolt  under  Vitellius  may  be 
eeen  in  its  true  ligbt,  it  will  be  necessaty  to  state 
the  causes  that  produced  it  I  tberefore  go  back 
to  the  origin  of  that  event  After  the  defeat  of 
Julius  V index  i  and  the  total  rout  of  his  armies, 
the  victorious  legions,  enriched  with  booty,  grew 
wanton  with  success.  To  men,  who  without 
fatigue  or  danger  had  closed  a  lucrative  war,  the 
love  of  enterprise  became  a  natural  passion.  They 
preferred  hostilities  to  a  state  of  inaction,  and 
plunder  to  the  soldier's  pay.  They  had,  till  the 
late  commotions  called  them  forth,  endured  the 
hardships  of  a  rigorous  service,  in  a  bleak  cli- 
mate and  a  desolate  country,  where,  even  in  time 
of  peace,  discipline  waa  enforced  with  strict 
severity*  But  discipline,  they  knew,  would  be 
relaxed  by  civil  discord.  In  the  distractions  of 
parties,  both  sides  encourage  licentiousness  \  and, 
by  consequence,  fraud,  corruption,  and  treachery, 
triumph  with  impunity.  The  mutinous  soldiers 
were  abundantly  provided  with  arms  and  horses, 
both  for  parade  and  service.  Before  the  late  war 
in  Gaul,  they  saw  no  more  than  the  company, 
or  the  troop  of  horse  to  which  they  belonged. 
Stationed  at  different  quarters,  they  never  went 
beyond  their  limits,  and  the  boundaries  of  the 
provinces  kept  the  armies  distinct  and  separate. 
Being  at  length  drawn  together  to  make  head 
against  Vindex,  they  felt  their  own  strength ; 
and,  having  tasted  the  sweets  of  victory,  they 
wanted  to  renew  the  troubles,  by  which  their 
rapacity  had  been  so  amply  gratified.  They  no 
longer  treated  the  Gauls  as  their  allies  and  friends ; 
they  considered  them  as  enemies,  and  a  vanquish- 
ed people. 

In  these  hostile  sentiments  they  were  confirm- 
ed by  such  of  the  Gallic  nation  as  dwelt  on  the 
borders  of  the  Rhine.  The  people,  on  that  side 
of  the  country,  had  taken  up  arms  against  Vin- 
dex, and  his  allies,  whom,  since  the  death  of  that 
chief,  they  chose  to  call  the  Galbiait  Faction  ; 
and  now,  by  every  artifice,  by  infusions  of  their 
own  malice,  they  endeavoured  to  kindle  a  war 
between  the  Romans  and  their  countrymen.  The 
animosity  of  the  legions  was  easily  excited. 
The  Sequanians,  the  .Sduans,  and  other  states, 
according  to  their  opulence,  were  the  chief  ob- 
jects of  resentment  The  soldiers  thought  of 
nothing  but  towns  assaulted  and  carried  by 
storm,  the  plunder  of  houses,  and  the  desolation 
of  the  country.  In  the  heat  of  imagination, 
every  man  anticipated  the  booty  that  was  to  fall 
to  his  share.  To  their  arrogance  and  avarice, 
the  never  failing  vices  of  the  strongest,  they 
united  the  indignation  of  men,  who  felt  them- 


1  For  the  revolt  of  Tlndex,  and  the  overthrow  of  his 
•nay,  Me  the  Appendix  u>  Annals,  xvi. 
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ij.  The  fint  mud  fifth  legtoni  wen  the 
Most  ovtngeous :  some  of  them  pelted  the  imft^s 
of  Gftlba  with  »  volley  of  stonei.  The  fifteenth 
and  lixteeiith  abstained  from  acts  of  violence, 
hot  were  loud  and  clamorous  {  they  bawled 
sedition,  but  waited  for  xingleaden  to  begin  the 
fray. 

In  the  Upper  Gennany  the  tumult  was  still 
more  violent.  On  the  same  calends  of  January, 
the  fourth  and  eighteenth  l^oos,  quartered  to- 
gether in  one  winter-camp,  dashed  the  images  of 
Galbainto  fragments.  In  this  outrage  the  fourth 
legion  led  tbe  way ;  and  the  eighteenth,  after 
balancing  for  some  time,  followed  their  example. 
Unwilling,  however,  to  incur  the  imputation  of 
a  rebellion  against  their  country,  they  agreed  to 
revive  the  antiquated  names  of  the  sxiri.TB  aitd 
BoxAsr  pseFLx,and  in  that  republican  form  took 
the  oath  ef  fidelity.  Not  one  commander  of  a 
legion,  nor  even  so  much  as  a  tribune,  appeared 
in  favour  of  Galba ;  on  the  contrary,  many  of 
them,  as  often  happens  in  cases  of  public  confu- 
sion, not  only  connived,  but  helped  to  increase 
the  tumulL  The  mutineers  were  still  without 
a  leader.  No  man  took  upon  him  to  harangue 
the  multitude  ;  no  orator  ascended  the  tribunal ; 
nor  could  the  incendiaries  tell  in  whose  service 
their  eloquence  was  to  be  employed. 

LVI.  Uordeonius  Flaccus  beheld  this  scene 
of  confusion,  and,  though  a  consular  commander, 
never  once  interposed  with  his  authority  to 
restrain  the  violent,  to  secure  the  wavering,  or 
to  animate  the  well-afiected.  He  looked  on,  a 
calm  spectator,  tame  and  passive;  it  may  be 
added,  innocent,  but  innocent  through  sluggish 
indolence.  Four  centurions  of  the  eighteenth  le- 
gion, namely.  Nonius  Receptus,  Donatius  Valens, 
Roroilius  Marcellus,  and  Calpumius  Repentinus, 
attempted  to  defend  the  images  of  Galba.  The 
soldiers  attacked  them  with  impetuous  violence, 
and  all  four  were  loaded  with  fetters.  From 
that  moment  all  fidelity  was  at  an  end.  The 
obligation  of  the  former  Oath  was  no  longer 
hinding.  It  happened  in  this,  at  in  all  seditions  : 
one  set  appeared  to  be  the  most  numerous,  the 
rest  followed  the  leaders,  and  the  whole  herd 
was  of  one  party.  In  tbe  course  of  the  night 
that  followed  the  calends  of  January,  the  eagle- 
bearer  of  the  fourth  legion  arrived  at  the  Agrip- 
pinian  colony ,i  where  Vitellius  was  engaged  at 
a  banquet,  with  intelligence,  that  the  fourth  and 
eighteenth  legions,  having  destroyed  the  images 
of  Galba,  took  a  new  form  of  oath  to  thx  siir- 
ATE  ANn  moMAN  pxopLs.  As  that  government 
existed  no  longer,  the  oath  was  deemed  a  nullity. 
In  this  crisis  it  was  judged  proper  to  seize  the 
opportunity  that  fortune  offered,  and,  by  the  nom- 
ination of  an  emperor,  fix  the  wavering  temper 
of  the  legions.     Despatches  were  accordingly 


1  For  Colonia  Agrippincnsis, 
Table  at  the  end  of  the  Volume. 
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sent  to  inform  the  aimy  in  the  Lower  Geimaay 
that  the  soldiers  on  the  Upper  Rhine  had  revolted 
from  Galba,  and  that,  by  consequence,  it  remain- 
ed for  them  either  to  march  against  the  rebels, 
or,  for  the  sake  of  peace  and  mutual  concord,  to 
create  another  emperor.  In  choosing  for  them- 
selves they  would  hazard  little ;  but  indecision 
might  be  dangerous. 

LVII.  The  winter-quarters  s  of  the  first  legion 
were  nearest  to  the  residence  of  Vitellius.  Fabias 
Valens  was  the  commanding  officer;  a  prompt 
and  daring  leader  of  sedition.  On  the  following 
day  he  put  himself  at  the  bead  of  the  cavalry 
belonging  to  his  own  legion,  and,  with  a  party 
of  the  auxiliaries,  proceeded  by  a  rapid  march  tc 
the  Agrippinian  colony.  He  no  sooner  entered 
the  city,  than  he  saluted  Vitellius  hy  the  titU 
of  emperor.  The  legions  of  the  province,  with 
zeal  and  ardour,  folfowed  his  example ;  and  thre< 
days  before  tbe  nones  of  January,  the  legions  ii 
Upper  Germany  declared  for  Vitellius,.  losing  al 
memory  of  the  senate  and  the  Roman  people 
Those  specious  words,  which  a  few  days  befon 
resounded  with  so  much  energy,  were  dropt  a 
once ;  and  the  men,  it  now  was  plain,  wen 
never  in  their  heaxts  the  soldiers  of  a  republic 
The  Agrippinian  people,  the  Treveri,  and  Lin 
gones,  were  determined  not  to  be  behindhand  ii 
demonstrations  of  zeal.  They  oflRnfd  a  supply 
of  arms  and  horses,  of  men  and  money,  in  pr> 
portion  to  their  respective  abilities.  The  star- 
and  valiant  were  willing  to  serve  in  person ;  th 
rich  opened  their  treasure;  and  the  skilful  f^y 
their  advice.  The  leading  chiefs,  as  well  in  th 
colonies  as  in  the  camp,  who  had  already  enrich 
ed  themselves  by  the  spoils  of  war,  wished  fo 
another  victory  that  might  bring  with  it  an  ac 
cumulation  of  wealth.  The  zeal  with  wkici 
they  entered  into  the  league,  was  what  might  t 
expected ;  but  the  alacrity  of  the  common  me 
was  beheld  with  wonder.  Poor  and  destituti 
they  made  a  tender  of  their  trayelling-subsiyte nc^ 
their  belts,  their  accoutrements,  and  the  si1«c 
ornaments  of  their  armour ;  all  excited  by  oo 
general  impulse,  a  sudden  fit  of  blinfl  enthasiaso 
In  their  motives  there  was,  no  doubt,  a  roiofEl 
of  avarice ;  and  plunder,  they  hoped,  would  b 
the  reward  of  valour. 

LVIIL  Vitellius,  after  bestowing  the  hi^bei 
praise  on  the  spirit  with  which  tbe  soldiers  en 
braced  bis  cause,  proceeded  to  regulate  the  vaii 
ous  departnaents  of  public  business.  He  trans 
ferred  the  offices,  hitherto  granted  to  the  imperii 
freedmen,  to  the  Roman  knights  ;  and  the  fee 
claimed  by  tbe  centurions  for  exemptions  fror 
duty,  were,  for  tbe  future,  to  be  defrayed  out  el 
the  revenue  of  the  prince.  The  fury  of  th 
soldiers,  demanding  vengeance  on  particola 
persons,  was  not  to  be  repressed.     He  jicldt 


9  The  first  legion  was  probably  siatk»ad  at  Amm 
See  the  Geographical  Table  at  the  end  of  the  VoIubm^ 
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u  MBM  iBttaBceffytnd  in  othen  eluded  their  re- 
wntmeot  under  colour  of  reserving  the  obnoxious 
for  bearier  punishment.  Pompeius  Propinquus, 
tbe  fOTernor  of  Belgie  G«ul,  was  put  to  death 
ra  tbe  spot ;  but  Julius  Burdo,  who  commanded 
the  German  fleet,  traa  saved  by  an  artful  strata- 
gem. The  array  considered  that  officer  as  the 
atcoier  first,  and  afterwards  as  the  murderer,  of 
FoDtehu  Capito,  whose  memory  was  still  held  in 
respect.  To  pardon  openly  was  not  in  the  power 
of  ViteJliu8 ;  he  could  execute  in  open  day ;  but 
to  be  merciful,  he  was  obliged  to  deceive.  Burdo 
remained  in  prison  till  the  victory  obtained  by 
VitetUvs  appeased  the  wrath  of  the  soldiers.  He 
then  was  set  at  liberty.  In  the  meantime,  Cen- 
tuioCrispinus,  who  with  his  own  hand  had  shed 
tbt  blood  of  Capito,  suiftred  as  a  victim  to  ex- 
pbte  that  atrocious  deed.  His  guilt  was  mani- 
fest ;  the  soldiers  demanded  his  blood,  and  Vi- 
tellhis  thought  a  man  of  that  description  no  kind 
of  less. 

UX.  Julius  Cirilis  was  the  next  whom  the 
umy  doomed  to  destruction  i  but  being  of  high 
nak  and  cooeequence  among  the  Batavlans,  fear 
of  a  mptiire  with  that  fierce  and  Warlike  people 
nvcd  his  lilie.     There  were,  at  that  time,  in  the 
tetritoiy  of  the  Lingones,  no  less  than  eight 
Batavian  cohorts,  annexed  at  first  as  auxiliaries 
to  tbe  fourteenth  legion,  but  separated  in  the 
(littractioB  of  the  times  t  a  body  of  men,  in  that 
janctare,  of  the  greatest  moment.     It  was  in 
tbdr  power  to  torn  the  scale  tn  favour  of  what- 
ever party  they  espoused.     Nonius,  Donatius, 
Roailius,  aad  Calpvmius,  the  four  centurions 
tlretdy  mentioned,  were,  by  order  of  Vitellius, 
banied  to  execution.  They  had  remained  steady 
IB  their  duty  -to  their  prince ;  and  fidelity  is  a 
crime  which  men  in  open  rebellion  nerer  pardon. 
Valerius  Asinttcus,  the  governor  .of  Belgic  Gaul, 
to  whom,  in  a  short  time  after,  Vitellius  gave 
his  daughter  in  marriage;  and  Junius  RIaesus, 
who  presided  in  the  province  of  Lyons,  and  had 
ttider  his  command  the  Italic  legion,*  and  the 
body  of  horse  called  the  Taurinian  cavalry ,4 
went  over  to  the  party  of  the  new  emperor.  The 
finees  in  Rlistia  were  not  long  in  suspense,  and 
the  legions  in  Britain  declared  without  hesitation, 
in  favour  of  VitelUus. 

LX.  Britain  was,  at  that  time,  governed  by 
Tiebellius  Maximus  ;•  a  man,  for  his  avarice  and 
sordid  practices, despised  and  hated  by  the  army. 
Between  him  and  Roscius  CsUus,  who  command- 
ed the  twentieth  legion,  there  had  been  a  long- 
subsisting  quarrel,  renewed  of  late  with  keener 
acrimony,  and  embittered  by  the  distractions  of 


3  For  the  logion  called  the  Italic,  see  History,  II.  s. «, 


4  ITw  Taurinian  squadron  was  so  called  from  the  Tea- 
rioa,  or  people  of  Tarhi.  See  the  Oeographieal  Table 
« the  end  of  the  ^ome. 

5  For  Trebellias  MazfamiSysee  LUe  of  Agricola,  a  16. 


a  civil  war.  Cnlius  was  charged  by  his  superior 
officer  with  being  the  fomenter  of  sedition,  and 
an  enemy  to  discipline  and  good  order :  in  return, 
be  recriminated,  alleging  that  tho  commander-in- 
chief  plundered  the  legions,  and  left  the  soldiers 
to  languish  in  distress  and  poverty.  From  this 
dissension  between  their  officers  the  common 
men  eau^t  the  infection.  All  discipline  was 
at  an  end.  Licentiousness  prevailed,  and  the 
tumult  rose  at  length  to  such  a  height,  that  Tre- 
bellius,  insulted  openly  by  the  auxiliaries,  de-> 
sorted  by  the  cavalry,  and  betrayed  by  the  cohorts, 
was  obliged  to  fly  for  refuge  to  Vitellius.  The 
province,  however,  notwithstanding  the  ftight 
of  a  consular  governor,  remained  in  a  perfect 
state  of  tranquillity.  The  commanders  of  the 
legions  held  the  reins  of  government,  by  their 
commissions  equal  in  authority,  but  eclipsed  by 
the  enterprising  genius  and  the  daring  spirit  of 
Caelius. 

LXI.  The  arrival  of  the  forces  from  Britain 
was  an  accession  of  strength ;  and  thereupon 
Vitellius,  flushed  with  hope,  abounding  in  re- 
sonrces»  and  strong  in  numbers,  resolved  to 
carry  the  war  into  Italy,  by  two  diflerent  routes, 
under  the  conduct  of  two  commanders.  Fabius 
Valens  was  sent  forward,  with  instructions  to 
draw  to  his  interest  the  people  of  Gaul,  and,  if 
he  found  them  obstinate,  to  lay  waste  their  coun« 
try  with  fire  and  sword.  He  was  afterwards  to 
pass  orer  the  Coition  Alpi^'  and  make  an  irrup- 
tion into  Italy.  Caecina,  the  other  general,  was 
ordered  to  take  a  nearer  way,  over  the  Peoine 
mountains,  and  make  his  descent  on  that  side. 
The  flower  of  the  army  from  tho  Lower  Rhine, 
with  the  eagle  of  the  fifth  legion,  and  the  cohorts 
and  cavalry,  amounting  to  forty  thousand  men, 
were  put  under  the  command  of  Valens.  Cacina 
advanced  from  the  Upper  Germany  with  no  less 
than  thirty  thousand,  of  which  the  one  and  twen- 
tieth legion  was  the  main  strength.  Each  com- 
mander had  a  reinforcement  of  German  auxili- 
aries. Vitellius  followed  them  with  a  third  army, 
to  crush  whatever  resisted,  and  bring  up  the  whole 
weight  of  the  war. 

LXII.  The  new  emperor  and  his  army  pre- 
sented  a  striking  contrast  i  the  soldiers  burned 
with  impatience,  and  with  one  voice  demanded 
to  be  led  against  the  enemy.  "  It  was  time," 
they  said,  **  to  push  on  the  war  with  vigour,  while 
the  two  Gauls  are  in  commotion,  and  Spain  is 
yet  undecided.  The  winter  season  is  far  from 
being  an  obstacle ;  nor  were  tbe  men  to  be  amused 
with  idle  negotiations  to  bring  on  a  compromise. 
Italy,  in  all  events,  must  be  invaded,  and  Rome 
taken  by  storm.    In  civil  dissensions,  it  is  expe- 


6  The  vast  range  of  mounlalns  called  the  Alps,  sqpa 
rattog  IVaXf  from  Gaul  and  Germanj,  were  divided  into 
aeveral  pejie,  which  have  their  distinct  names,  such  as 
Cottlan  Alps,  Penlne  Alps,  4ec   See  the  Oeographieal 
Table  at  the  end  of  the  Volume. 
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dition  that  gives  life  and  energy  to  all  military 
operation!.  The >  crisis  called  for  ▼igotir,  and 
debate  was  oat  of  season.**  Vitellius,  in  the 
meantime,  loitered  away  his  time  in  dull  re* 
pose,  li/elesss,  torpid,  drank  at  noon-day,  and 
overwhelmed  with  gluttony .i  The  imperial  dig- 
nity, he  thought,  consisted  in  riot  and  profusion, 
and  he  resolved  to  enjoy  the  prerogative  of  a 
prince.  The  spirit  of  the  soldiers  supplied  the 
defects  of  their  prince,  "they  neither  wanted 
him  in  the  ranks  to  animate  the  brave,  nor  to 
rouse  the  tardy  and  inactive.  Each  man  was  his 
own  general.  With  one  consent  they  formed  the 
ranks,  and  demanded  the  signal  for  the  march. 
Thejr  saluted  Vitellius  by  the  name  of  German- 
icus  }2  that  of  CsBsar,  he  chose  to  decline,  and 
even  after  his  victory  always  rejected  it  Valens 
hegan  his  march.  On  that  very  day  his  army 
beheld  a  joyful  omen.  An  eagle  appeared  at 
the  head  of  the  lines,  measuring  his  flight  by 
the  movement  of  the  soldiers,  as  if  to  guide  them 
on  their  way.  The  air  resounded  with  shouts 
of  joy,  while  the  bird  proceeded  in  the  same  regu- 
lar course  undismayed  by  the  uproar,  and  still 
seeming  to  direct  their  march.  A  phenomenon 
so  unusual  was  considered  as  a  sure  prognostic 
of  a  signal  victory. 

LXIII.  The  army  advanced  in  good  order 
towards  the  state  of  the  Treveri,  whom  they 
considered  as  their  friends  and  allies.  At  Divo- 
durum  >  (a  city  of  the  Mediomatrid)  they  re- 
ceived every  mark  of  kindness,  but  were  seized 
unaccountably  with  a  sudden  panic,  in  its  effect 
so  extraordinary,  that  the  soldiers  grasped  their 
arms,  and  fell  upon  the  innocent  Inhabitants 
sword  in  hand.  In  this  dreadful  outrage  the 
love  of  plunder  had  no  share ;  a  sudden  phrensy 
possessed  every  mind ;  and,  as  the  cause  was 
unkm>wn,no  remedy  could  be  applied.  No  less 
than  four  thousand  men  were  massacred ;  and, 
if  the  entreaties  of  the  general  had  not  at  length 
prevailed,  the  whole  city  had  been  laid  in  blood. 
The  rest  of  Gaul  was  alarmed  by  this  horrible 
catastrophe  to  such  a  degree,  that,  wherever  the 
army  approached,  whole  cities,  with  the  magis- 
trates at  their  head,  went  forth  in  a  suppliant 
manner  to  sue  for  mei*ey.  Mothers  with  their 
children  lay  prostrate  on  the  ground,  as  if  a  con- 
quering enemy  advanced  against  themj  and, 
though  nothing  like  hostility  subsisted,  the 
wretched  people  were  obliged,  in  profound  peace, 
to  deprecate  all  the  horrors  of  war. 

LXIV.  Valens  arrived  with  his  army  at  the 
capital  eity  of  the  Leucians.4    At  that  place  he 


1  For  the  «loUi,  dronkenness,  and  other  vices,  of 
Vitellius,  see  Suetonius,  In  Vitel.  s.  17. 

S  Suetonius,  in  ViteL  B.  8. 

8  For  Divodurum,  and  the  Mediomatrid,  see  the  Geo- 
graphical Table  at  the  end  of  the  Volume. 

4  The  original  says,  in  dvitate  Ltiucorum;  but  It 
should  be  remembered  that  ci'm'ta*,  as  used  by  Tacitus 
and  oilMr  Soman  writers,  generally  implies  a  state,  and 


received  intelligence  of  the  mnrderof  Galln,u4 
Ae  accession  of  Otho.  The  news  made  do  im- 
pression on  the  soldiers.  Unmoved  by  joy  or 
fear,  they  thought  of  nothing  bnt  the  spoils  of 
war.  The  Gauls,  released  by  this  event  from 
their  attachment  to  Galba,  were  now  at  liberty 
to  choose  their  party.  Otho  and  Vitellios  were 
objects  of  their  detestation ;  but  they  feared  (be 
latter.  The  airmy  proceeded  on  their  march  to 
the  territory  of  the  Lingones,  a  people  well 
disposed  towards  Vitelliua.  They  met  with  a 
friendly  reception,  and  passed  their  time  id  acts 
of  mutual  kindness.  But  this  amicable  inte> 
course  was  interrupted  by  the  intempeiance  of 
the  cohorts  which  had  been  separated, as  already 
mentioned,  from  the  fourteenth  legion,  aod  by 
Valens  incorporated  with  his  army.  Bciog  of 
the  Batavian  nation,  and  by  nature  fierce  tod 
warlike,  they  lived  on  bad  terms  with  the  legions. 
Opprobrious  words  passed  between  them ;  from 
words  contention  arose ;  the  legionary  leldien 
entered  into  the  dispute,  and  joined  the  dilfertot 
parties  as  judgment  or  inclination  prompted. 
The  quarrel  rose  to  such  a  pitch,  that,  if  VaJeos 
had  not  interposed,  and,  by  maktog  a  few  cxam- 
[ples,  recalled  the  Batavians  to  a  sense  of  their 
duty,  a  bloody  battle  must  have  been  the  conse* 
quence. 

A  colourable  pretext  for  falling  on  the  SMiM 
was  the  ardent  wish  of  the  army ;  but  that  people 
not  only  complied  with  the  demand  of  money 
and  arms,  but  added  a  voluntary  supply  of  pro- 
visions. What  was  thus  done  by  the  £daau 
through  motives  of  fear,  the  people  of  Lyons 
performed  with  inclination  and  zeal  to  serre  the 
cause  of  Vitellius.  From  that  city  the  Itauc 
LBoioir  and  the  Tauiuviav  CATALav  were  or- 
dered to  join  the  army.  The  eighteenth  cohort/ 
which  had  been  used  to  winter  there,  was  left 
in  garrison.  Manlius  Valens  at  that  tioM  com- 
manded the  lUIic  legion.  This  officer  had  ren- 
dered good  service  to  the  cause ;  but  hii  services 
were  repaid  with  ingratitude  by  Vitellitts.  The 
fact  was,  Fabius  Valens,  the  commander-in-chief, 
had  given  a  secret  stab  to  his  repntatioD,aDd,to 
cover  his  malice,  played  an  artful  game,  with  aU 
the  plausible  appearance  of  sly  hypocrisy.  !■ 
public  he  praised  the  person  whom  be  wonsded 
in  the  dark. 

LXV.  The  late  war  had  kindled  afresh  the 
deadly  feud,  which  had  long  subsisted  betwces 
the  people  of  Lyons  and  the  inhabitants  of 
Vienne.T     In  the  various   battles,  which  thej 


not  a  city  In  the  modem  acceptation  of  the  word.  F^ 
the  Leuei,  see  the  Geographical  Table  at  the  ead  of  (W 
Volume. 
6  See  this  book,  s.  59.  . 

6  This  cohort  was  usually  quartered  at  Lyosi-  S** 
Annals,  ill.  s.  41. 

7  For  the  animosity  that  subsisted  between  the  p*>V» 
of  Lugdunum  (Lyone)  and  the  dly  of  Vlenne,  se<  »• 
Appendix  to  Aimals,  zvl ;  and  for  Vknoo,  see  Um  w^ 
graphical  Table  at  the  end  of  the  Volume. 
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kad  foaght  with  alteniate  success,  and  prodigious 
lianghter,  it  was  vistble  that  so  nach  aoinlosity 
wu  Dot  merely  the  effect  of  party  rage  in  a  con- 
tnt  between  Nero  and  Galba.     The  people  of 
Lyons  had  felt  the  weight  of  Galba's  displeasure ; 
they  saw  their  revenues  8  wrested  out  of  their 
hands,  and  confiscated  to  the  imperial  treasury, 
wUle  their  inveterate  enemies  enjoyed  the  fa- 
voan  of  the  enperor.     Hence  a  new  source  of 
jealousy.     The  two  cities  were  separated  by  a 
riferii  bat  they  were  hostile  neighbours,  and 
they  saw  each  other  with  inflamed  resentment. 
Refenge  and  malice  wera  not  to  be  appeased. 
The  citizens  of  Lyons  omitted  nothing  that  could 
excite  the  legions  against  their  rivals ;  they  talked 
with  the  soldiers,  man  by  man,  and  nothing  less 
than  the  utter  destruction  of  Vieone  could  satisfy 
their  indignation.     *<  Lyons,"  they  said,  *<  had 
been  besieged  by  their  mortal  enemies,  who  had 
taken  up  arms  in  the  cause  of  Vindex,  and  lately 
raised  reemits  to  complete  the  legions  in  the  ser- 
vice of  Galba."   To  these  incentives  they  added 
the  temptation  of  plunder  in  a  rich  and  opulent 
city.  FiDding  that  they  had  infused  their  rancour 
into  the  minds  of  the  soldiers,  they  no  longer 
depended  on  secret  practices,  but  openly,  and -in 
a  body,  preferred  their  petition,  imploring  the 
army  to  march  forth  the  redressers  of  wrong, 
and  rase  to  the  ground  a  city,  that  had  been  the 
BQnery  of  war,  and  a  hive  of  enemies ;  a  foreign 
race,  who  hated  the  Roman  name.     Lyons,  they 
said,  was  a  confederate  colony,i<i  a  portion  of  the 
inny,  willing,  at  all  times,  to  share  in  the  good 
or  evil  fortune  of  the  empire.    The  issue  of  the 
present  war  might  l>e  disastrous  to  their  party. 
They  therefore  implored  the  legions  not  to  leave 
them,  in  the  event  of  a  defeat,  at  the  mercy  of 
a  forious  and  implacable  enemy. 

LXVL  These  entreaties  had  their  effect. 
The  legions  were  roused  to  vengeance,  and  the 
flame  rose  to  such  a  height,  that  the  commanders 
and  other  officers  despaired  of  being  able  to  ex- 
tingQtsh  it.  The  inhabitants  of  Vienne  had 
notice  of  their  danger.  They  came  forth  in 
solemn  procession,  hearing  in  their  hands  ii  the 
sacred  vestments,  and  all  the  usual  tokens  of 
peace  and  humble  supplication.  They  met  the 
Romans  on  their  march,  and,  falling  prostrate 
on  the  ground,  clasped  their  knees,  and  in  a  pa- 
thetic strain  deprecated  the  vengeance  ready  to 


8  The  people  of  Lyons  waged  war  against  Vindex, 
and  on  that  aceoont  Galba  made  them  feel  his  resent- 


9  The  citJea  of  Lyons  and  YIenne  were  separated  by 
iha  river  Bhodanus,  now  the  Shone. 

10  The  people  of  YIenne  faToured  the  revolt  of  Yin- 
dcx.    See  the  Appendix  to  Annals,  zvl. 

11  Olive  branches  and  sacred  yestments  were  usually 
diai^yed  in  cases  of  distress,  when  the  conquered  sued 
for  mercy.    So  we  read  in  Livy:  Ramtm  oUaaevela- 

auptHmm  pcmgaiieM,  onire,  ut  reciperttU  §e$€, 
tmUrmUir,  livy,  lib.  xzlv.  s.  30. 


burst  upon  them.  Fkblus  Valens  Judged  it  ex«* 
pedient  to  order  a  distribution  of  three  hundred 
sesterces  to  each  man.  The  soldiers  began  to 
relent,  and  the  colony  was  respected  for  its  worth 
and  ancient  dignity.  The  general  pleaded  in 
behalf  of  the  inhabitants,  and  was  heard  with 
attention.  The  state,  however,  was  obliged  to 
furnish  a  supply  of  arms  and  warlike  stores. 
Individuals,  with  emulation,  contributed  fh>m 
their  private  stock.  The  report  however  was, 
that  the  people,  in  good  time,  applied  a  large 
sum  of  money,  and  purchased  the  protection  of 
the  commander  in  chief.  Thus  much  is  certain, 
that,  after  being  for  a  long  time  depressed  with 
poverty,  he  grew  suddenly  rich,  but  took  no 
pains  to  conceal  his  afldUence.  The  art  of  rising 
in  the  world  with  moderation,  was  not  the  talent 
of  Valens.  His  passions  had  been  restrained  by 
indigence,  and  now,  when  fortune  smiled,  the 
sudden  taste  of  pleasure  hurried  him  into  excess. 
A  beggar  in  his  youth,  he  was,  in  old  age,  a 
voluptuous  prodigal. 

The  array  proceeded  by  slow  marches  through 
the  territory  of  the  Allobrogians,  And  thence  to 
the  Vocontians  $  the  general,  during  the  whole 
progress,  making  his  market  at  every  place,  and 
selling  his  favours  for  a  sum  of  money.  For  a 
bribe  he  fixed  the  length  of  each  day's  march, 
and  shifted  his  camp  for  a  price  agreed  upon 
between  him  and  the  owners  of  the  lands.  In  all 
these  exactions  Valens  enforced  his  orders  with 
unrelenting  cruelty,  nor  did  he  blush  to  drive 
open  bargains  with  the  magistrates  of  the  sev- 
eral'cities.  Torches  and  firebrands  were  pre- 
pared to  fire  the  town  of  Lucus,  situate  in  the 
territory  of  the  Vocontians  ;  and  the  place  would 
infallibly  have  been  burnt  to  the  ground,  if  the 
people  had  not  ransomed  themselves  with  a  con- 
siderable sum.  Where  pecuniary  bribes  were 
not  to  be  had,  women  were  obliged  to  resign 
their  persons,  and  prostitution  became  the  price 
of  common  humanity.  In  this  manner,  gratify- 
ing his  avarice,  or  his  brutal  passions,  Valens 
arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps. 

XLVII.  Cseina,  who  commanded  the  second 
army,  marked  his  way  with  greater  rapine  and 
more  horrible  cruelty.  He  found  in  the  territory 
of  the  Helvetians  abundant  cause  to  provoke  a 
man  of  his  ferocious  temper.  The  people  of 
that  district,  originally  a  Gallic  nation,"  wera 
renowned  in  former  times  for  their  valour,  and 
their  exploits  in  war.  Of  late  years  the  history 
of  their  ancestors  was  their  only  glory.     Not 


13  The  territory  of  the  Rhlvetli  was  a  part  of  Celtic 
Gaul,  mora  extensive  than  what  is  now  called  Switser 
land.  The  people  ara  celebrated  oy  Julius  Ciemr  Ibi 
their  military  virtue,  and  constant  warfare  with  the  Ger 
mans.  HeHetU  reUjuoa  GaUou  virhtle  pnteeduntf  quod 
/ere  quotidiania  pretliia  cum  Germonia  eontendani^  cum 
mU  tfiiajbubue  eoe  pro/Ubent,  out  ipei  in  eorutnJtnibuB 
belium  gerunt.  Ommi  Bell.  GalL  lib.  i.  s.  1. 
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Cbt  Mnay.  The  fint  and  fifth  legions  wen  the 
most  outrageous :  some  of  them  pelted  the  images 
of  Galba  with  a  volley  of  stones.  The  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  abstained  from  acts  of  violence, 
hut  were  loud  and  clamorous  i  they  bawled 
sedition,  but  waited-  for  ringleaders  to  begin  the 
fray. 

In  the  Upper  Germany  the  tumult  was  still 
more  violent.  On  the  same  calends  of  January, 
the  fourth  and  eighteenth  legions,  quartered  to- 
gether in  one  winter-camp,  dashed  the  images  of 
Galbainto  fragments.  In  this  outrage  the  fourth 
legion  led  the  way ;  and  the  eighteenth,  after 
balancing  for  some  time,  followed  their  example. 
Unwilling,  however,  to  incur  the  imputation  of 
a-  rebellion  against  their  country,  they  agreed  to 
revive  the  antiquated  names  of  the  sbkats  ahd 
moxAir  pioPLB,and  in  that  republican  form  took 
the  oath  of  fidelity.  Not  one  commander  of  a 
legion,  nor  even  so  much  as  a  tribune,  appeared 
in  favour  of  Galba ;  on  the  contrary,  many  of 
them,  as  often  happens  in  cases  of  public  confu- 
sion, not  only  connived,  but  helped  to  increase 
the  tumult  The  mutineers  were  still  without 
a  leader.  No  man  took  upon  him  to  harangue 
the  multitude  %  no  orator  ascended  the  tribunal ; 
nor  could  the  inceddlaries  tell  in  whose  service 
their  eloquence,  was  to  be  employed. 

LVI.  Hordeonius  Flaccus  beheld  this  scene 
of  confusion,  and,  though  a  consular  commander, 
never  once  interposed  with  his  authority  to 
restrain  the  violent,  to  secure  the  wavering,  or 
to  animate  the  well-affected.  He  looked  on,  a 
calm  spectator,  tame  and  passive;  it  may  be 
added,  innocent,  but  innocent  through  sluggish 
indolence.  Four  centurions  of  the  eighteenth  le- 
gion, namely,  Nonius  Receptus,  Donatius  Valens, 
Romilius  Marcellus,  and  Calpumius  Repentinus, 
attempted  to  defend  the  images  of  Galba.  The 
soldiers  attacked  them  with  impetuous  violence, 
and  all  four  were  loaded  with  fetters.  From 
that  moment  all  fidelity  was  at  an  end.  The 
obligation  of  the  former  oath  was  no  longer 
binding.  It  happened  in  this,  sfe  in  all  seditions : 
one  set  appeared  to  be  the  most  numerous,  the 
rest  followed  the  leaders,  and  the  whole  herd 
was  of  one  party.  In  the  course  of  the  night 
that  followed  the  calends  of  January,  the  eagle- 
bearer  of  the  fourth  legion  arrived  at  the  Agrip- 
pinian  colony ,i  where  Vitellius  was  engaged  at 
a  banquet,  with  intelligence,  that  the  fourth  and 
eighteenth  legions,  having  destroyed  the  images 
of  Galba,  took  a  new  form  of  oath  to  thx  sxif- 
ATs  AND  xoxAK  psopLs.  As  that  government 
existed  no  longer,  the  oath  was  deemed  a  nullity. 
In  this  crisis  it  was  judged  proper  to  seize  the 
opportunity  that  fortune  offered,  and, by  the  nom- 
ination of  an  emperor,  fix  the  wavering  temper 
of  the  legions.     Despatches  were  accordingly 


1  For  Goionla  Agrippinensfs, 
Tkble  at  the  end  of  the  Volume. 


see  the  Geographical 


sent  to  inform  the  anny  in  the  Lower  Genntsf 
that  the  soldiers  on  the  Upper  Rhine  had  revolted 
from  Galba,  and  that,  by  consequence,  it  remain- 
ed for  them  either  to  march  against  the  rebels, 
or,  for  the  sake  of  peace  and  mutual  ^ncord^to 
create  another  emperor.  In  choosing  for  them- 
selves they  would  hazard  little;  but  indedfioB 
might  be  dangerous. 

LVII.  The  y inter-quarters  9  of  the  fintlcpon 
were  nearest  to  the  residence  of  Vitellius.  Fabius 
Valens  was  the  commanding  officer;  a  prompt 
and  daring  leader  of  sedition.     On  the  following 
day  he  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  cavalry 
belonging  to  his  own  legion,  and,  with  a  party 
of  the  auxiliaries,  proceeded  by  a  rapid  march  to 
the  Agrippinian  colony.     He  no  sooner  entered 
the  city,  than  he  saluted  Vitellius  by  the  title 
of  emperor.     The  legions  of  the  province,  with 
zeal  and  ardour,  followed  his  example ;  aad  three 
days  before  the  nones  of  January,  the  legions  ia 
Upper  Germany  declared  for  Vitellius,.  losing  all 
memory  of  the  senate  and  the  Roman  people. 
Those  specious  words,  which  a  few  days  before 
resounded  with  so  much  energy,  were  dropt  at 
once ;  and  the  men,  it  now  was  plain,  were 
never  in  their  heaits  the  soldiers  of  a  lepobVic. 
The  Agrippinian  people,  the  Treveri,  and  Lin- 
gones,  were  determined  not  to  be  behindhaDd  in 
demonstrations  of  zeal.     They  ofler^  a  snpp^y 
of  arms  and  horses,  of  men  and  money,  io  pit>- 
portion  to  their  respective  abilities.     The  strong 
and  valiant  were  willing  to  serve  in  person ;  the 
rich  opened  their  treasure;  and  the  skilfnl  gave 
their  advice.     The  leading  ehiefs.as  well  in  tbe 
colonies  as  in  the  camp,  who  had  already  enrich- 
ed themselves  by  the  spoils  of  war,  wished  for 
another  victory  that  might  bring  with  it  an  ac- 
cumulation of  wealth.     The  zeal  with  which 
they  entered  into  the  league,  was  what  might  be 
expected ;  but  the  alacrity  of  the  common  men 
was  beheld  with  wonder.     Poor  and  destitute, 
they  made  a  tender  of  their  traTelling-suhsisteoce, 
their  belts,  their  accoutrements,  and  the  sil^ei 
ornaments  of  their  armour  ;  all  excited  bj  one 
general  impulse,  a  sudden  fit  of  blinQ  enthnsiasO' 
In  their  motives  there  was,  no  doubt,  a  mingle 
of  avarice ;  and  plunder,  they  hoped,  would  be 
the  reward  of  valour. 

LVIIL  Vitellius,  after  bestowing  tbe  highest 
praise  on  the  spirit  with  which  the  soldiers  em- 
braced his  cause,  proceeded  to  regulate  the  vaii- 
ous  departments  of  public  business.  He  trass- 
ferred  the  offices,  hitherto  granted  to  the  imperial 
freedmen,  to  the  Roman  knights ;  and  the  fee« 
claimed  by  the  centurions  for  exemptions  fnim 
duty,  were,  for  the  future,  to  be  defrayed  wi«jf 
the  revenue  of  the  prince.  The  fury  of  ^^ 
soldiers,  demanding  vengeance  on  particul^ 
persons,  was  not  to  be  repressed.    He  yielded 


S  The  first  legton  vras  probably  ataiioiied  at  B^»* 
See  the  Geographical  Table  at  the  end  of  the  Votnoc 
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m  MEM  iDftiBeM,and  in  othera  eluded  their  re- 
leBtDeQt  under  colour  of  reserving  the  obnoxious 
for  heavier  punishment.  Pompeius  Propinquus, 
the  goTenor  of  Belgie  Gsul,  was  put  to  death 
on  the  spot)  but  Julius  Burdo,  who  commanded 
the  Geiman  fleet,  was  saTed  by  an  artful  strata- 
gen.  The  arm  J  considered  that  ofBcer  as  the 
ircoser  first,  and  afterwards  as  the  murderer,  of 
Kontcius  Capito,  whose  memory  was  still  held  in 
mpect.  To  pardon  openly  was  not  in  the  power 
of  VitelHos ;  he  could  execute  in  open  day ;  but 
to  be  merciful,  he  was  obli^d  to  deceive.  Burdo 
Temained  in  prison  till  the  rictory  obtained  by 
Vttellivs  appeased  the  wrath  of  the  soldiers.  He 
thea  wu  set  at  liberty.  In  the  meantime,  Cen- 
tmio  Crispinus,  who  with  his  own  hand  had  shed 
the  blood  of  Capito,  snfTered  as  a  victim  to  ex- 
piate that  atrocious  deed.  His  guilt  was  mani- 
fest ;  the  soldiers  demanded  his  blood,  and  Vi- 
leUioi  thought  a  man  of  that  description  no  kind 
of  loss. 

UX.  Julius  Cirilis  was  the  next  whom  the 
uny  doomed  to  destruction  i  but  being  of  high 
task  and  consequence  among  the  Batavians,  fear 
0f  a  mptne  with  that  fierce  and  warlike  people 
saved  his  life.     There  were,  at  that  time,  in  the 
t^toiy  of  the  Lingoneo,  no  less  than  eight 
fiatavian  cohorts,  annexed  at  first  as  auxiliaries 
^  the  fourteenth  legion,  but  separated  in  the 
4iftnction  of  the  times ;  a  body  of  men,  in  that 
jnctme,  of  the  greatest  moment.     It  was  in 
their  power  fo  turn  the  scale  in  favour  of  what- 
ever party  they  espoused.    Nonius,  Donatius, 
Ronilios,  and  Calpumius,  the  four  centurions 
already  mentioned,  were,  by  order  of  Vitellius, 
hanisd  to  execution.  They  had  remained  steady 
is  their  duty  -to  their  prince  s  and  fidelity  is  a 
enne  which  men  in  open  rebellion  never  pardon. 
Valerias  Asiaticus,  the  governor  of  Belgie  Gaul, 
to  vhom,  in  a  short  time  after,  Vitellius  gave 
his  daughter  in  marriage ;  and  Junius  Blaesus, 
*ho  presided  in  the  province  of  Lyons,  and  had 
ssder  his  command  the  Italic  legion,*  and  the 
My  of  horse    called  the  Taurinian  cavairy,4 
Vent  over  to  the  party  of  the  new  emperor.  The 
btets  in  Rhctia  were  not  long  in  suspense,  and 
Ihe  legions  In  Britain  declared  without  hesitation, 
is  favour  of  VitclUus. 

LX.  Britain  was,  at  that  time,  governed  by 
Tiebellias  Maximus  $•  a  man,  for  his  avarice  and 
•ordid  practices,  despised  and  hated  by  the  army. 
Betveen  him  and  Roscius  C«]ius,who  command- 
ed Che  twentieth  legion,  there  had  been  a  long- 
labsisUng  quarrel,  renewed  of  late  with  keener 
scrimony,  and  embittered  by  the  distractions  of 


2  Porthe  lagkm  called  tho  Italic,  see  History,  11.  s. 6, 
Boie. 

4  The  Taurinian  aqoadron  was  so  called  from  the  Tao- 
riaa,  or  people  of  Tnrin.  See  Uio  Geographical  Table 
•t  the  end  of  the  volume. 

5  For  Trsbelllos  MazftoniSiSoe  LUb  of  Agrlcola,  a  16. 


a  civil  war.  Cftlins  was  charged  by  his  superior 
officer  with  being  the  fomenter  of  sedition,  and 
an  enemy  to  discipline  and  good  order ;  in  return, 
be  recriminated,  alleging  that  tho  conunander-in- 
cbief  plundered  the  legions,  and  left  the  soldiers 
to  languish  in  distress  and  poverty.  From  this 
dissension  between  their  officers  the  common 
men  caught  the  infection.  All  discipline  was 
at  an  end.  Licentiousness  prevailed,  and  the 
tumult  rose  at  length  to  such  a  height,  that  Tre- 
bellius,  insulted  openly  by  the  auxiliaries,  de- 
serted by  the  cavalry, and  betrayed  by  the  cohorts, 
was  obliged  to  fly  for  refuge  to  Vitellius.  The 
province,  however,  notwithstanding  the  flight 
of  a  consular  governor,  remained  in  a  perfect 
state  of  tranquillity.  The  commanders  of  the 
legions  held  the  reins  of  government,  by  their 
commissions  equal  in  authority,  but  eclipsed  by 
the  enterprising  genius  and  the  daring  spirit  of 
Cclius. 

LXI.  The  arrival  of  the  forces  from  Britain 
was  an  accession  of  strength ;  and  thereupon 
Vitellius,  flushed  with  hope,  abounding  in  re- 
sources, and  strong  in  numbers,  resolved  to 
carry  the  war  into  Italy,  by  two  diflerent  routes, 
under  the  conduct  of  two  commanders.  Fabius 
Valens  was  sent  forward,  with  instructions  to 
draw  to  his  interest  the  people  of  Gaul,  and,  if 
he  found  them  obstinate,  to  lay  waste  their  coun- 
try with  fire  and  sword*  He  was  afterwards  to 
pass  over  the  Cottian  Alpt^*  and  make  an  irrup- 
tion into  Italy.  Coecina,  the  other  general,  was 
ordered  to  take  a  nearer  way,  over  the  Penine 
mountains,  and  make  his  descent  on  that  side. 
The  flower  of  the  army  from  the  Lower  Rhine, 
with  the  eagle  of  the  fifth  legion,  and  the  cohorts 
and  cavalry,  amounting  to  forty  thousand  men, 
were  put  under  the  command  of  Valens.  Cacina 
advanced  from  the  Upper  Germany  with  no  less 
than  thirty  thousand,  of  which  the  one  and  twen- 
tieth legion  was  the  main  strength.  Each  com- 
mander had  a  reinforcement  of  Carman  auxili- 
aries. Vitellius  followed  them  with  a  third  army, 
to  crush  whatever  resisted,  and  bring  up  the  whole 
weight  of  the  war. 

LXII.  The  new  emperor  and  his  army  pre* 
sented  a  striking  contrast  i  the  soldiers  burned 
with  impatience,  and  with  one  voice  demanded 
to  be  led  against  the  enemy.  **  It  was  time," 
they  said, "  to  push  on  the  war  with  vigour,  while 
the  two  Gauls  are  in  commotion,  and  Spain  is 
yet  undecided.  The  winter  season  is  far  from 
being  an  obstacle ;  nor  were  the  men  to  be  amused 
with  idle  negotiations  to  bring  on  a  compromise. 
Italy,  in  all  events,  must  be  invaded,  and  Rome 
taken  by  storm.    In  civil  dissensions,  it  is  expe- 


6  The  vast  range  of  mountains  called  the  Alps,  sepa 
rating  Italy  from  Oaal  and  Germany,  were  divided  Into 
iOTeral  parts,  which  have  their  dlsUaa  names,  such  as 
Cottiaa  Alps,  Penine  Alps,  Ac  See  ths  Oeographkai 
Table  al  the  end  of  the  Volume. 
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^tion  tbtt  gives  life  and  energy  to  all  miUtarj 
operations.  The  >  crisis  called  for  vigour,  and 
debate  was  out  of  season.*'  VitelUus,  in  the 
meantime,  loitered  away  his  time  in  dull  re* 
pose,  lifelessB,  torpid,  dmnk  at  noon-day,  and 
overwhelmed  with  gluttony.^  The  imperial  dig* 
ttity,  he  thought,  consisted  in  riot  and  profusion, 
and  he  resolved  to  enjoy  the  prerogative  of  a 
prince.  The  spirit  of  the  soldiers  supplied  the 
defects  of  their  prince.  l*hey  neither  wanted 
him  in  the  ranks  to  animate  the  brave,  nor  to 
rouse  the  tardy  and  inactive.  Each  man  was  his 
own  general.  With  one  consent  they  formed  the 
ranks,  and  demanded  the  signal  for  the  march. 
ThejT  saluted  Vitellius  by  the  name  of  German- 
icu9 13  that  of  CflBsar,  he  chose  to  decline,  and 
even  after  his  victory  always  rejected  it.  Valens 
began  his  march.  On  that  very  day  his  army 
beheld  a  joyful  omen.  An  eagle  appeared  at 
the  head  of  the  lines,  measuring  his  flight  by 
the  movement  of  the  soldiers,  as  if  to  guide  them 
on  their  way.  The  air  resounded  with  -shouts 
of  joy,  while  the  bird  proceeded  in  the  same  regu- 
lar course  undismayed  by  the  uproar,  and  still 
seeming  to  direct  their  march.  A  phenomenon 
so  unusual  was  considered  as  a  sure  prognostic 
of  a  signal  victory. 

LXIU.  The  army  advanced  in  good  order 
towards  the  state  of  the  Treveri,  whom  they 
considered  as  their  friends  and  allies.  At  Divo- 
durums  (a  city  of  the  Mediomatrici)  they  re- 
ceived eveiy  mark  of  kindness,  but  were  seized 
unaccountably  with  a  sodden  panic,  in  its  effect 
so  extraordinary,  that  the  soldiers  grasped  their 
arms,  and  fell  upon  the  innocent  inhabitants 
sword  in  hand.  In  this  dreadful  outrage  the 
love  of  plunder  had  no  share ;  a  sudden  phrensy 
possessed  every  mind ;  and,  as  the  cause  was 
unknown,  no  remedy  could  be  applied.  No  less 
than  four  thousand  men  were  massacred ;  and, 
if  the  entreaties  of  the  general  had  not  at  length 
prevailed,  the  whole  city  had  been  laid  in  blood. 
The  rest  of  Gaul  was  alarmed  by  this  horrible 
catastrophe  to  such  a  degree,  that,  wherever  the 
army  approached,  whole  cities,  with  the  magis- 
trates at  their  head,  went  forth  in  a  suppliant 
manner  to  sue  for  metej.  Mothers  with  their 
children  lay  prostrate  on  the  ground,  as  if  a  con- 
quering enemy  advanced  against  them;  and, 
though  nothing  like  hostility  subsisted,  the 
wretched  people  were  obliged,  in  profound  peace, 
to  deprecate  all  the  horrors  of  war. 

LXIV.  Valens  arrived  with  his  army  at  the 
capital  eity  of  the  Lettcians.4    At  that  place  he 


1  For  the  sloth,  diiinkenn«ss,  and  other  vices,  of 
Yltellius,  see  Suetonius,  in  Vitel.  s.  17. 
3  Suetonius,  in  Titel,  s.  & 

3  For  Divodurum,  and  the  Mediomatrici,  see  the  Geo- 
graphical Table  at  the  end  of  the  Volume. 

4  The  original  aajs,  m  oivitate  Liueontm;  but  it 
sihoald  be  remembered  that  civitaa,  as  used  by  Tacitus 
and  otiier  Boman  writers,  generally  hnpUes  a  stale,  and 


received  intelligenee  of  the  murder  of  Gilbs,u4 
the  accession  of  Otho.  The  news  made  so  im- 
pression on  the  soldiers.  Unmoved  by  joy  ot 
fear,  they  thought  of  nothing  but  the  spoils  of 
war.  The  Gauls,  released  by  this  event  fron 
their  attachment  to  Galba,  were  now  at  liberty 
to  choose  their  party.  Otho  and  Vitellins  were 
objects  of  their  detestation ;  but  they  feared  the 
latter.  The  army  proceeded  on  their  maicb  to 
the  territory  of  the  Lingones,  a  people  well 
disposed  towards  Vitellioa.  They  met  witli  a 
friendly  reception,  and  passed  their  time  id  acti 
of  mutual  kindness.  But  this  amicable  inter- 
course was  interrupted  by  the  intemperance  of 
the  cohorts  which  had  been  separated, ai  already 
mentioned,  from  the  fourteenth  legion,  and  by 
Valens  incorporated  with  his  army.  Being  of 
the  Batavian  nation,  and  by  nature  fierce  and 
warlike,  they  lived  on  bad  terms  with  the  legions. 
Opprobrious  words  passed  between  them  i  from 
words  contention  arose  j  the  legionary  soldiers 
entered  into  the  dispute,  and  joined  the  different 
parties  as  judgment  or  inclination  prompted. 
The  quarrel  rose  to  such  a  pitch,  that,  if  Valens 
had  not  interposed,  and,  by  making  a  few  exam- 
ples, recalled  the  Batavians  to  a  sense  of  tbeir 
duty,  a  bloody  battle  must  have  been  the  conse- 
quence. 

A  colourable  pretext  for  falling  on  the  JEAmw 
was  the  ardent  wish  of  the  army ;  but  that  people 
not  only  complied  with  the  demand  of  money 
and  arms,  but  added  a  voluntary  supply  of  pro- 
visions. What  was  thus  done  by  the  £daans 
through  motives  of  fear,  the  people  of  Lyons 
performed  with  inclination  and  teal  to  serve  the 
cause  of  Vitellius.  From  that  city  the  Itjluc 
LxeioK  and  the  TavilimjjlK  cayxlet  were  or- 
dered to  join  the  army.  The  eighteenth  cohort,* 
which  had  been  used  to  winter  there,  was  left 
in  garrison.  Manlius  Valens  at  that  time  eom- 
manded  the  Italic  legion.  This  officer  had  ren- 
dered good  service  to  the  cause ;  but  his  scniccs 
were  repaid  with  ingratitude  by  Vitellins.  The 
fact  was,  Fabius  Valens,  the  commander-iD-chicf> 
had  given  a  secret  stab  to  his  reputation,  and,  to 
cover  his  malice,  played  an  artful  game,  with  ^1 
the  plausible  appearance  of  sly  hypocrisy.  Ib 
public  he  praised  the  person  whom  he  wounded 
in  the  dark. 

LXV.  The  late  war  had  kindled  afiMh  the 
deadly  feud,  which  had  long  subsisted  bctweea 
the  people  of  Lyons  and  the  inhabitants  of 
Vienne.7     In  the  various   battles,  which  tbcf 


not  a  city  In  the  modem  acceptation  of  the  word.  '^ 
the  Leuci,  see  the  Geographical  Table  at  the  end  of  di« 
Volume. 
6  See  this  book,  s.  69. 

6  This  cohort  was  usually  quartered  at  Lyons-  Sm 
Annals,  ill.  s.  41. 

7  For  the  animosity  that  subelated  between  the  pc«f»* 
of  Lugdunum  (Lyone)  and  the  city  of  Vleonc,  »<  ^ 
Appendix  to  Annals,  zvi ;  and  for  VIeane,  see  tte  G^ 
graphical  Table  at  the  end  of  the  VoIiibm. 
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btd  foagfat  with  altenimte  success,  and  prodigious 
ilughter,  it  wis  yistbl*  that  so  much  aniniositjr 
was  not  raerelj  the  effect  of  party  rage  in  a  con* 
test  between  Nero  and  Galba.     The  people  of 
Ljona  had  felt  the  weight  of  Galha's  displeasure ; 
thef  saw  their  revenues  b  wrested  out  of  their 
hijids,  and  confiscated  to  the  imperial  treasury, 
while  their  inveterate  enemies  enjoyed  the  fa- 
voirs  of  the  emperor.     Hence  ft  new  source  of 
jealousy.     The  two  cities  were  separated  by  a 
river  )S  but  they  were  hostile  neighbours,  and 
they  saw  each  other  with  inflamed  resentment. 
Revenge  and  malice  were  not  to  be  appeased. 
The  citizens  of  Lyons  omitted  nothing  that  could 
excite  the  legions  against  their  rivals ;  tbey  talked 
with  the  soldiers,  man  by  man,  and  nothing  less 
than  the  utter  destruction  of  Vienne  could  satisfy 
their  indignation.     *■  Lyons,"  they  said,  "  had 
heen  besieged  by  their  mortal  enemies,  who  had 
taken  up  arms  in  the  cause  of  Vindex,  and  lately 
railed  recruits  to  complete  the  legions  in  the  ser- 
vice of  Galba."  To  these  incentives  they  added 
the  temptation  of  plunder  in  a  rich  and  opulent 
city.  Finding  that  tbey  had  infused  their  rancour 
into  the  minds  of  the  soldiers,  they  no  longer 
depended  on  secret  practices,  but  openly,  and  in 
a  body,  preferred  their  petition,  imploring  the 
army  to  march  forth  the  redressers  of  wrong, 
and  rase  to  the  ground  a  city,  that  had  been  the 
nufsery  of  war,  and  a  hive  of  enemies ;  a  foreign 
lace,  who  hated  the  Roman  name.     Lyons,  they 
said,  was  a  confederate  colony  ji<i  a  portion  of  the 
army,  willing,  at  all  times,  to  share  in  the  good 
or  evil  fortune  of  the  empire.    The  issue  of  the 
present  war  might  be  disastrous  to  their  party. 
They  therefore  implored  the  legions  not  to  leave 
them,  in  the  event  of  a  defeat,  at  the  mercy  of 
a  furious  and  implacable  enemy. 

LXVI.  These  entreaties  had  their  effect. 
The  legions  were  roused  to  vengeance,  and  the 
flame  rose  to  such  a  height,  that  the  commanders 
and  other  ofllcers  despaired  of  being  able  to  ex- 
tingaish  it.  The  inhahitants  of  Vienne  had 
notice  of  their  danger.  They  came  forth  in 
solemn  procession,  bearing  in  their  hands  i^  the 
sacred  vestments,  and  all  the  usual  tokens  of 
peace  and  humble  supplication.  They  met  the 
Romans  on  their  march,  and,  falling  prostrate 
on  the  ground,  clasped  their  knees,  and  in  a  pa- 
thetic strain  deprecated  the  vengeance  ready  to 


S  Tba  people  of  Lyons  waged  war  against  Vlndax, 
and  on  that  account  Oalfaa  made  them  feel  his  resent* 


9  The  cities  of  Ljons  and  Vienna  were  separated  bj 
the  vtver  Rbodanos,  now  the  Rhone. 

10  The  people  of  Vienne  (kroured  the  revolt  of  Vin- 
&Z.    See  the  Appendix  to  Annals,  zvi. 

11  Oi\rt  branches  and  sacred  Teslffients  were  usually 
dlvplBjed  in  cases  of  distress,  when  the  conquered  sued 
tor  nercy.  8o  we  read  in  Livy :  Bamoa  tita  ae  vela- 
wmi mfn  $upplirum  ponifftid—^  orart^  ut  recipenni  Mese, 
rmcmfimtm  ttOairmUur.   Livy,  lib.  xzlv.  s.  30. 


burst  upon  them.  Fabius  Valens  judged  it  ex«* 
pedient  to  order  a  distribution  of  three  hundred 
sesterces  to  each  man.  The  soldiers  began  to 
relent,  and  the  colony  was  respected  for  its  worth 
and  ancient  dignity.  The  general  pleaded  in 
behalf  of  the  inhabitants,  and  was  heard  with 
attention.  The  state,  however,  was  obliged  to 
furnish  a  supply  of  arms  and  warlike  stores. 
Individuals,  with  emulation,  contributed  Arom 
their  private  stock.  The  report  however  was, 
that  the  people,  in  good  time,  applied  a  large 
sum  of  money,  and  purchased  the  protection  of 
the  commander  in  chief.  Thus  much  is  certain, 
that,  after  being  for  a  long  time  depressed  with 
poverty,  he  grew  suddenly  rich,  but  took  no 
pains  to  conceal  his  afflOence.  The  art  of  rising 
in  the  world  with  moderation,  was  not  the  talent 
of  Valens.  His  passions  had  been  restrained  by 
indigence,  and  now,  when  fortune  smiled,  the 
sudden  taste  of  pleasure  hurried  him  into  excess. 
A  beggar  in  his  youth,  he  was,  in  old  aige,  a 
voluptuous  prodigal. 

The  army  proceeded  by  slow  marches  through 
the  territory  of  the  Allobrogians,  Snd  thence  to 
the  Vocontians  $  the  general,  during  the  whole 
progress,  making  his  market  at  every  place,  and 
selling  his  favours  for  a  sum  of  money.  For  a 
bribe  he  fixed  the  length  of  each  day's  march, 
and  shifted  his  camp  for  a  price  agreed  upon 
between  hhn  and  the  owners  of  the  lands.  In  all 
these  exactions  Valens  enforced  his  orders  with 
unrelenting  cruelty,  nor  did  he  blush  to  drive 
open  bargains  with  the  magistrates  of  the  sev- 
eral'cities.  Torehes  and  firebrands  were  pre- 
pared to  fire  the  town  of  Lucus,  situate  in  the 
territory  of  the  Vocontians  ;  and  the  place  would 
infallibly  have  been  burnt  to  the  ground,  if  the 
people  had  not  ransomed  themselves  with  a  con- 
siderable sum.  Where  pecuoiary  bribes  were 
not  to  be  bad,  women  were  obliged  to  resign 
their  persons,  and  prostitution  became  the  price 
of  common  humanity.  In  this  manner,  gratify- 
ing his  avarice,  or  his  brutal  passions,  Valens 
arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps. 

XLVII.  Ceeina,  who  commanded  the  second 
army,  marked  his  way  with  greater  rapine  and 
more  horrible  cruelty.  He  found  in  the  territory 
of  the  Helvetians  abundant  cause  to  provoke  a 
man  of  his  ferocious  temper.  The  people  of 
that  district,  originally  a  Gallic  nation,**  were 
renowned  in  former  times  for  their  valour,  and 
their  exploits  in  war.  Of  late  years  the  history 
of  their  ancestors  was  their  only  glory.     Not 


12  The  territory  of  the  Rblvetii  was  a  part  of  Celtic 
Gaul,  more  extensive  than  what  Is  now  called  Switxer 
land.  The  people  are  pelebrated  oy  Julius  Cssar  foi 
their  military  virtue,  and  consiam  warfare  with  the  Ger 
mans.  Hetvetii  reltquM  Galtoa  virt%Ue  pracgdurU^  qttcd 
fere  quctidiania  pr^iia  cum  Germama  cotUendeaU,  cum 
out  tuiaJtnUntM  eoepn/iibentf  out  ipti  in  eorumJiUbut 
helium  gerwU,  C«sar  BelL  Gall.  lib.  1.  •.  1. 
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otying  heard  of  the  death  of  Galha,  they  were 
unwilling  to  acknowledge  Vitellius.  In  this 
disposition  of  their  minds,  they  had  soon  a  cause 
of  quarrel,  occasioned  by  the  rapacity  of  the 
twenty-first  legion.  That  body  of  men  fell  in 
with  a  party  who  were  escorting  a  sum  of  money 
to  a  strong  fort,  where  the  Helvetians  had  im- 
memorially  maintained  a  garrison.  The  Romans 
■eized  the  whole  as  lawful  plunder.  An  act  of 
Tiolence,  so  anwarranted,  raised  the  indignation 
of  the  people.  Determined  to  make  reprisals, 
they  intercepted  a  small  party  on  their  way  C9 
Pannonia,  with  letters  from. the  German  army 
to  the  legions  stationed  in  that  country.  They 
seized  the  papers,  and  detained  in  custody  a 
centurion  with  some  of  his  soldiers.  This,  to 
such  a  man  as  Cscina,  was  ample  provocation. 
He  wished  for  nothing  so  much  as  a  pretence  for 
open  hostility.  Whenever  he  took  umbrage,  he 
struck  his  blow  without  delay.  To  defer  the 
punishment,  were  to  leave  time  for  repentance. 
He  marched  against  the  Helvetians,  and,  having 
laid  waste  the  country,  sacked  a  place,  built, 
during  the  leisure  of  a  long  peace,  in  the  form 
of  a  municipal  town,  remarkable  for  the  beauty 
of  the  situation,  and,  by  reason  of  its  salubrious 
waters,!  much  frequented.  Not  content  with 
this  act  of  revenge,  he  sent  despatches  into 
^hctia,  with  orders  to  the  auxiliaries  of  that 
country  to  bang  upon  the  rear  of  the  Helvetians, 
while  he  advanced  to  attack  them  in  front. 

LXVIII.  The  spirit  of  the  Helvetians,  fierce 
and  intrepid  while  the  danger  was  at  a  distance, 
began  to  droop  as  soon  as  the  war  drew  nearer. 
In  t^e  beginning  of  these  hostilities  they  had 
chosen  Claudius  Severus  to  command  their  for- 
ces, but  terror  and  confusion  followed.  They 
neither  knew  the  use  of  their  arms,  nor  the  ad- 
yantage  of  discipline.  To  keep  their  ranks  in 
battle  was  not  their  practice,  nor  were  they  able 
to  act  in  concert  with  their  united  force.  The 
contest,  they  now  perceived,  must  be  unequal 
with  a  veteran  army ;  and,  their  fortifications 
being  every  where  in  decay,  to  stand  a  siege  was 
Dot  advisable.  Csecina  advanced  at  the  head 
of  a  numerous  army  i  the  cavalry  and  auxiliary 
forces  from  Rhsetia,  with  the  youth  of  that 
country,  inured  to  arms,  and  trained  to  the  art 
of  war,  were  ready  to  attack  them  in  the  rear. 
The  country  was' laid  waste,  and  a  dreadful 
carnage  followed.  The  Helvetians  betook  them- 
selves to  flights  and,  after  wandering  about  in  a 
general  panic,  wounded,  maimed,  and  unable  to 
resist,  they  threw  down  their  arms,  and  lied  for 
refuge  to  the  mountain,  known  by  the  name  of 
yocetius.9     A  band  of  Thracians  was  sent  to 


1  Broiler  sajs,  this  place  was  called  In  ancient  in- 
Bcriplk>n8,  Retpuhlica  aquennty  on  account  of  the  salu- 
brity of  the  waters.  He  suppOBea  it  to  be  what  is  now 
called  Baderij  in  the  territory  of  Switzerland. 

3  For  Mons  Yocetius,  see  the  Geographical  Table  at 
the  end  of  the  Volume. 


dislodge  them.  Driven  from  their  fastness,  tliey 
betook  themselves  to  the  woods,  or  fled  to  their 
lurking-places,  while  the  Germans  and  Rhcthm 
hung  upon  them  in  their  flight.  Several  thou- 
sands were  put  to  the  sword,  or  sold  to  slavery. 
Having  ravaged  the  country,  and  laid  a  scene  of 
desolation,  the  army  marched  to  the  siej^  of 
Aventicum,^  the  capital  city  of  the  HelvetiaDS. 
The  inhabitants  sent  their  deputies,  oflcring 
to  surrender  at  discretion.  Their  submission 
was  accepted.  Julius  Alpinus,  one  of  the  lead- 
ing chiefs,  charged  with  being  the  anther  of  the 
war,  was  by  or^cr  of  Ciecina  publicly  ezecaled. 
The  rest  were  left  to  the  mercy  or  resentment 
of  Vitellius. 

LXIX.  The  Helvetians  sent  their  ambassa- 
dors to  the  new  emperor ;  but  'which  was  most 
implacable,  he  or  his  army,  it  is  difllcnlt  to 
decide.  The  soldiers  clamoured  for  the  utter 
destruction  of  the  whole  raice.  They  brandished 
their  arms  in  the  face  of  the  ambassadors,  and 
threatened  blows  and  brutal  violence.  Viteltioi 
showed  no  less  ferocity.  H*  gave  vent  to  a  tor- 
rent of  abuse,  and  threw  out  violent  menaces. 
At  length  Claudius  Cossus,  one  of  the  det^^^^i 
who  possessed  an  uncommon  share  of  eloquence, 
but  had  the  skill,  under  an  appearance  of  well- 
acted  terror,  to  conceal  his  power  over  the  pas- 
sions of  his  audience,  had  the  address  to  soothe 
the  minds  of  the  soldiers.  Their  rage  subsided, 
and  compassion  took  its  turn.  Such  is  the  na- 
ture of  the  multitude ;  easily  inflamed,  and  with 
a  sudden  transition  shifting  to  the  opposite  ex- 
treme. They  melted  into  tears,  and  never  ceased 
their  supplications  till  they  prevailed  on  Vitel- 
lius, and  saved  the  people  from  destruction. 

LXX.  Caecina,  wanting  further  instrecUoni 
from  Vitellius,  and,  at  the  same  time,  making  aU 
proper  arrangements  for  his  passage  over  the 
Alps,  halted  for  a  few  days  in  the  territory  of 
the  Helvetians.  In  that  situaUon,  he  received 
intelligence  that  the  squadron  of  horse  »U«^ 
Sylla's  squadron,*  at  that  time  quartered  on  the 
banks  of  the  Po,  had  sworn  fidelity  to  Vitelli«$- 
They  had  formerly  served  under  Vitellius,  when 
he  was  the  proconsular  governor*  of  Afric*- 
Nero,  when  he  projected  an  expedition  ioto 
Egypt,  ordered  them  to  sail  for  that  country; 
but,  being  soon  after  alarmed  by  the  commo- 
tions stirred  up  by  Vindex,  he  called  them  ba<k 
to  Italy,  where  they  remained  from  that  tim«- 
Their  officers,  unacquainted  with  Otho,  aad 
closely  connected  With  Vitellius,  espoused  the 
interest  of  the  latter.     By  representing  to  Uk 


3  For  AveaticoTn,  see  the  Geographical  Table. 

4  The  Ala  SylUtna  waa  a  body  of  caraJry,  orisinilly 
raised  by  Sylla.  For  the  Fkdiis  (now  the  i»»i,  ■«  "^ 
Geo«rraphical  Table  at  the  end  of  the  Volume. 

6  Vitellius  had  been  proconsul  in  Africa,  where  t* 
administered  the  aflaira  of  the  province  with  an  a* 
blemished  reputation.   8uelonhi%  in  Vitall.  a  S 
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■MB  the  fltrength  of  the  legions  then  on  their 
much  to  the  inrasion  of  Italy,  and  by  extolling 
the  Talonr  of  the  German  armies,  they  drew  the 
wliole  iqoadron  into  their  party.     As  a  further 
proof  of  their  zeal  for  their  new  prince,  they  at- 
tracted to  his  interest  the  chief  municipal  towns 
oa  the  other  side  of  the  Po,  namely,  Mediolan- 
ant,<  Novaria,   Eporedia,  and   Vercellus.      Of 
this  fact  Cccina  was  apprised  by  despatches  from 
the  officers.     Bat  a  single  squadron,  he  Icnew, 
was  not  sufficient  to  defend  so  large  a  tract  of 
countfy.     In  order  to  reinforce  them,  he  sent 
forward  the   cohorts  of  Gaul,  Lusitania,  and 
Britain,  with  the  succours  from  Germany,  and 
the  iqoadxon  of  horse  called  the  ala  pstriita.t 
How  be  himself  should  pass  into  Italy,  was  his 
Bcxt  consideration.    His  first  plan  was  to  march 
over  the  Rhietian  mountains,*  in  order  to  make 
s  descent  into  Noricum,  where  Petronius  Ucbi- 
ess,tht  governor  of  the  province,  supposed  to  be 
a  partisan  in  Otho's  service,  was  busy  in  collect- 
isg  forces,  and  destroying  the  bridges  over  the 
rivers.  But  this  enterprise  was  soon  jelinquish- 
sd.  The  detachment  already  sent  forward  might 
he  cut  off,  and,  after  all,  the  secure  possession  of 
Italy  vras  the  important  object.     The  issue  of 
the  vrar,  wfaei^gver  decided,  would  draw  after  it 
all  inferior  places,  and  Noricum  would  fall,  by 
consequence,  into  the  hands  of  the  conqueror. 
He  resolreif,  therefore,  to  proceed  bj'  the  short- 
est vray  into  Italy.     For  this  purpose,  he  order- 
ed the  troops  lightly  armed  to  proceed  on  their 
journey,  and,  with  the  legions  heavily  armed,  he 
fflarched  himself  over  the  Peoine  Alps,s  through 
a  vraste  of  snow,  and  all  the  rigours   of  the 
winter  season. 

LXXI.  Otho,  in  the  mean  time,  displayed  a 
new  and  unexpected  character.  He  renounced 
his  love  of  pleasure,  or,  at  least,  dissembled  for 
the  present  Scomiog  to  loiter  in  luxury  and 
inglorious  ease,  he  assumed  a  spirit  becoming  the 
Bajeity  of  empire.  And  yet  the  change  diffused 
a  general  terror:  men  knew  that  his  virtues 
were  false,  and  they  dreaded  a  return  of  his  for- 
mer vices.  He  ordered  Marius  Celsus,  the  con- 
sul elect,  whom  he  had  put  in  irons  lo  in  order  to 
rescne  him  from  the  hands  of  the  soldiers,  to  ap- 


€  For  the  nranlctpal  cHies  here  ennmerated,  see  the 
OeAKraphical  Table  at  the  end  of  the  Volume. 

7  The  m\vadTon  of  horse,  called  Ala  PetrinOf  had  been 
Auioned  in  Cumberlaod,  as  appears  by  a  lapidary  in- 
acripuon  aet  forth  in  Camden'a  Britannia. 

6  See  the  Geographical  Table  at  the  end  of  the  Yo- 

lOBM. 

9  Penhie  Alps ;  see  the  Geographical  Table  at  the  end 

«#  the  Tolmiie.   The  SnMgnanuM  Milet,  mentioned  in 

thi*  pMnge,  means  the  soldiers  who  fought  under  the 

coiovn^  VtxiUa,  and  not  under  the  Eegles.    The  aux- 

iliaries,  the  Tstesans  detained  In  the  service,  and  the 

nen  draa^hled  from  the  legions,  were  of  this  descrip- 
KkiQ. 

iA  Oiho,  to  appease  the  ftiry  of  the  soldiers,  had 
tkroina  Marius  Colsos  Into  prison.  Al  that  lime,  he 


pear  before  him  in  the  capitol.  To  acquire  the 
fame  of  clemency,  by  releasing  a  man  of  illustri- 
ous character,  and  well  known  to  be  an  enemy 
to  Otho  and  his  party,  was  the  object  of  his^  am- 
bition. Celsus  appeared  with  unshaken  con- 
stancy. He  confessed  the  crime  of  adhering 
faithfully  to  the  unfortunate  Galba,  and,  by  that 
firmness,  gave  the  emperor  a  fair  opportunity  to 
grace  his  character.  Otho  did  not  assume  the 
tone  of  a  sovereign  granting  pardon  to  a  crimi- 
nal ;  but,  to  show  that  he  could  think  generously 
of  an  enemy,  and  to  remove  all  doubt  of  the  sin- 
cerity of  bis  reconciliation,  he  received  Celsus 
among  his  intimate  friends,  and,  in  a  short  time 
afterwards,  appointed  him  one  of  his  generals  to 
conduct  the  war.  Celsus  accepted  the  commis- 
sion, and  remained  study  to  his  trust  His 
fidelity  was  honourable,  but  unfortunate.  The 
clemency  of  the  prince  gave  great  satisfaction  to 
the  leading  men  at  Romej  the  populace  ap- 
plauded, and  even  the  soldiers  admired  the  vir- 
tue which  they  had  condemned. 

LXXII.  The  joy  excited  on  this  occasion  was 
followed  by  an  event  no  less  acceptable,  but  for 
reasons  of  a  different  nature.  The-public  voice 
was  loud  against  Sophonius  Tigellinus,"  and  ac- 
cordingly his  doom  was  fixed.  From  low  be- 
ginnings this  man  had  raised  himself  to  eminence 
in  the  state.  His  birth  was  obscure.  Stained 
in  his  youth  with  the  worst  impurities,  he  re- 
tained, ii;i  his  advanced  years,  all  his  early  habits, 
and  closed  with  disgrace  a  life  begun  in  infamy. 
By  his  vices,  the  surest  road  to  preferment,  he 
obtained  the  command,  first  of  the  city  cohorts, 
and  afterwards  of  the  praetorian  guards.  The 
rewards  which  were  due  to  virtue  only,  he  ob- 
tained by  his  crimes.  To  his  effeminate  quali- 
ties he  united  some  of  those  rougher  evils  which 
may  be  called  manly  passions,  such  as  avarice 
and  cruelty.  Having  gained  an  entire  ascend- 
ant over  the  affections  of  Nero,  he  was,  in  some 
instances,  the  adviser  of  the  horrors  committed 
by  that  prince,  and  in  others  the  chief  actor, 
without  the  knowledge  of  his  master.  He  cor* 
rupted  Nero  at  first,  and  in  the  end  deserted  him. 
Hence  it  was  that  the  blood  of  a  criminal  was 
never  demanded  with  such  violent  clamour. 
The  men  who  detested  the  memory  of  Nero,  and 
those  who  still  regretted  him,  concurred  in  one 
opinion.  They  all  joined  in  the  cry  for  public 
justice.  During  the  short  reign  of  Galba,  he 
lived  secure  under  the  protection  of  Titus  Vinius. 
In  fact,  he  had  some  merit  with  that  minister, 
having  saved  the  life  of  his  daughter;  but,  in 
that  very  act,  humanity  was  not  his  motive.    A 


could  Instigate  the  soldiers  to  perpetrate  any  atroclons 
deed,  but  to  command  them  to  forbear  was  not  in  his 
power.  CHhoni  tumdum  iiuctorilaa  inerai  ad  prohibtn 
dum  scehu  ;  Jubere  jam  polerat.  See  this  book,  s.  xl v 

11  Tigellinus  has  been  often  mentioned.  See  Annali% 
xiv.  s.  57 ;  zv.  s.  37  i  and  Appendix  lo  Annals,  xvl. 
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mm  who  had  shed  so  much  innocent  blood,  could 
not  be  suspected  of  a  single  virtue.  His  design 
was,  by  a  new  connection,  to  screen  himself 
from  future  danger. 

Such  at  all  times  is  the  policy  of  the  worst  of 
men :  they  dread  a  reverse  of  fortune,  and,  in 
the  hour  of  need,bope  to  shelter  themselves  under 
the  protection  of  some  pernicious  favourite.  In- 
nocence is  no  part  of  their  care  $  they  know  that 
the  guilty  are  ever  ready  to  defend  each  other. 
But  the  friendship  of  Vioius,  who  was  still  re- 
membered with  detestation,  was  an  additional 
spur  to  the  populace.  They  crowded  together 
from  all  quarters  ;  they  surrounded  the  palace  ; 
they  filled  the  forum ;  and  in  the  circus  and  the 
theatre,  where  licentiousness  is  most  apt  to  show 
itself,  they  clamoured,  with  a  degree  of  violence 
little  short  of  sedition,  for  the  punishment  of  a 
vile  malefactor.  TigelUnuf  was  then  at  the 
baths  of  Sinuessa.!  Orders  were  sent  to  him  to 
put  a  period  to  his  life.  He  received  the  fatal 
news  in  a  circle  of  his  concubines  ;  he  took  leave 
with  tenderness;  and  after  mutual  embraces 
and  other  trifling  delays,  he  cut  his  throat  with 
a  razor ;  by  the  pusillanimity  of  his  last  moments 
disgracing  even  the  infamy  of  his  former  life. 

LXXIII.  About  the  same  time,  the  execu- 
tion of  Calvia  Crispinilla  s  was  demanded  by  the 
public  voice :  but  by  various  artifices,  in  which 
the  duplicity  of  the  prince  covered  him  with  dis- 
honour, she  was  saved  from  danger.  She  had 
been,  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  the  professed  teacher 
of  lasci\*ious  pleasures,  and,  in  Uie  various  scenes 
of  that  emperor,  the  caterer  for  his  Appetite. 
She  passed  afterwards  into  Africa,  and,  having 
instigated  Clodius  Macer  to  revolt,  became  an 
accomplice  in  the  plot  to  cause  a  famine  in  the 
city  of  Rome.-  She  was  married  soon  after  to  a 
man  of  consular  rank,  and,  by  that  connection, 
gained  a  powerful  interest,  insomach  tha,t,  during 
the  reigns  of  Galba,  Otho,  and  Vitellius,  she  lived 
in  perfect  security.  Even  in  the  following  reign 
she  was  high  in  credit  Her  riches,  and  her 
want  of  children,  placed  her  in  a  flourishing  state ; 
and  those  two  circumstances,  in  good  as  well  as 
evil  times,  are  sure  to  be  of  weight. 

LXXIV.  Otho,  in  the  mean  time,  endeav- 
oured by  frequent  letters  to  divert  Vitellius  from 
his  purpose.  His  proposals  were  in  the  soft  style 
of  female  persuasion  ;  he  offered  money,  and  a 
retreat  for  voluptuous  enjoyments,  with  all  that 
the  prince's  favour  could  bestow.  Vitellius 
answered  in  the  same  delicate  strain.  Both  par- 
ties corresponded  in  dainty  terms,  with  dissem- 
bled hatred,  and  frivolous  negotiation,  till,  exas- 
perated by  want  of  success,  they  changed  their 


1  For  Sintiesaa,  See  Annals,  xU.  s.  66 ;  and  see  the 
Geographical  Table  at  the  end  of  the  Volume. 

S  For  Calvia  Crispinilla,  sos  ^pendlz  to  Annalt,  zvi. 
and  sea  Flutarch,  in  Oalba. 


tone,  and,  with  unguarded  invective  charged 
eaph  other  with  criminal  pleasures  and  flagitious 
deeds.     Both  had  truth  on  their  sides.    Weary 
of  altercation,  Otho  recalled  the  deputies,  who 
had  been  sent  by  Galba,  and,  in  their  room,  des- 
patched others  to  the  German  army,  to  the  Italic 
legion,  and  the  troops  quartered  at  Lyons,  with 
instructions  to  negotiate  in  the  name  of  the  senate. 
The  men  employed  in  this  embassy  tanied  with 
Vitellius,  and,  by  their  cheerful  compliance,  left 
no  room  to  think  that  they  were  detained  by 
force.     Under  pretence  of  doing  honour  to  the 
embassy,  Otho  had  sent  a  deta'chmeot  of  the 
praetorian  guards.     Without  suffering  them  to 
mix  with  the  soldiers,  Vitellius  ordered  them  to 
return  without  delay.     Fabius  Valens  took  the 
opportunity  to  write,  in  the  name  of  the  German 
army,  to  the  prsetorian  guards.     His  letters,  in 
a  style  of  magnificence,  set  forth  the  strength  of 
the  legions,  and,  at  the  same  time,  offered  terms 
of  mutual  concord.    He  condemned  the  forward 
seal,  with  which  they  presumed  to  transfer  to 
Otho  an  empire  which  had  been  vested  in  Vitel- 
lius.    He  mingled  promises  with  expressions  of 
anger,  and,  after  treating  the  prsetoria^s  as  men 
unequal  to  an  important  war,  gave  them  assur- 
ances that  they  would  lost  nothing  by  peace  and 
unanimity.   These  letters,  however,  were  with- 
out effect.     The  pnetorians  continued  finn  in 
their  duty. 

LXXV.  The  rival  chiefs  began  to  lay  snares 
for  each  other.  They  waged  a  war  of  treachery. 
Emissaries  were  sent  by  Otho  into  Germany 
and  others  by  Vitellius  to  Rome.  Both  parties 
missed  their  aim.  The  agents  of  Vitellius  passeii 
undetected.  Amidst  a  concourse  of  people,  in 
so  vast  a  city  as  Rome,  they  could  lurk  with  im- 
punity }  while,  on  the  other  hand,  in  a  camp 
where  all  were  known  to  each  other,  the  men 
employed  by  Otho  were  soon  discovered  by  the 
novelty  of  their  faces.  Vitellius,  anxious  for  his 
family,  then  residing  at  Rome,  sent  letters  to 
Titianus,  the  brother  of  Otho,  threatening,  if 
any  violence  was  offered  to  his  mother  or  fai^ 
children,'  to  make  reprisals,  and  put  both  him 
and  his  son  to  death.  Both  families  remained 
unhurt.  As  long  as  Otho  lived,  fear  might  be 
the  motive :  Vitellius,  after  bis  victory,  added 
to  his  laurels  the  palm  of  clemency. 

LXXVI.  The  first  occurrence  that  inspirfi 
Otho  with  confidence  in  his  cause,  was  an  ^ 
count  from  Illyricum  that  the  legions  of  P^l* 
matia,  of  Pannonia,  and  Maesia,  had  declared  m 
his  favour.  Advices  from  Spain  brought  (b« 
like  intelligence  ;  and  in  a  public  edict,  honour- 
able mention  was  niade  of  Cluvius  Rnfoi,  ^^^ 
governor  of  the  province.  That  compliment, 
however,  was  found  to  be  premature.  Sp*^" 
went  over  to  the  interest  of  Vitellius.  The  peopl« 


3  Suetonius,  ia  Vltell.  a.  6k 
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of  Aqnitaine,  under  tb*  inflaeiiM  of  JnUus  Cor* 
dnsy  hftd  sworn  obodioBet  to  Otbo  $  but  »  little 
time  tlwwed,  that  the  obligation  of  an  oath  was 
00  longer  binding.  All  principle,  all  affection, 
and  all  truth,  were  banished.  Fear,  and  the 
Meeosity  of  the  times,  governed  in  every  quarter. 
Narboa  Ganl  acceded  to  Vitellius.  A  party  in 
force,  and  near  at  hand,  (bund  no  difficulty  in 
dfawin^  their  neighbours  into  a  league  with 
thcnsel  ves.  The  distant  provinces,  and  all  places 
lepaiated  by  the  Mediterranean,  adhered  to  Otho, 
not  from  motives  of  regard  for  him  or  1^  purty, 
bst  because  the  name  of  Rome  and  the  senate 
was  still  respected  by  foreign  nations.  Besides 
this,  Otho,  being  the  first  announced  in  foreign 
parts,  had  already  made  his  impression.  The 
anny  in  Jodsa  under  the  conduct  of  Vespasian, 
and  that  In  Syria,  under  Mucianus,  swore  fidelity 
to  Otho.  .Sgjrpt,  and  the  provinces  in  the  East, 
acknowledged  his  author!^.  The  same  disposi- 
tion prervailed  in  Altica.  That  whole  country 
was  willing  to  follow  the  example  set  by  the 
people  of  Carthage.  In  that  city,  without  any 
eider  or  authority  from  Vipeanius  Apronianus, 
then  proconsular  governor  of  the  province,  a 
pnbUe  treat  was  given  by  a  pragmatical  fellow, 
of  the  name  of  Crescens,  one  of  Nero's  freedmen, 
who  had  the  ambition  to  distinguish  himself  as 
an  active  partisan  in  the  interest  of  Otho.  Such, 
in  tioses  of  public  distraction,  is  the  presumption 
of  the  lowest  men  in  the  state.  They  think  it 
time  to  emerge  from  their  obscurity,  and  act 
their  part,  as  if  they  had  an  interest  in  the  com- 
BOBwieal^  The  mob  of  Carthage  expressed 
their  zeal  with  all  demonstrations  of  Joy,  and  the 
icec  of  Africa  followed  their  example. 

LXXm.  In  this  posture  of  alfklrs,  while 
the  amies  and  the  several  provinces  embraced 
oppoeite  interests,  it  was  evident  that  Vitellius, 
to  secure  his  title,  had  nothing  left  but  the  de- 
eisioB  of  the  sword.  Otho,  in  the  mean  time, 
reoiaiiied  at  Rome,  discharging  all  the  functions 
of  the  sovereign  power,  as  if  he  was  established 
in  profoiind  tranquillity.  His  conduct,  in  some 
faastaaces,  was  such  as  became  the  dignity  of  the 
state ;  1>at  his  measures,  for  the  most  part^  were 
hastily  adopted,  the  mere  expedients  of  the  day. 
He  Bamed  himself  and  bis  brother  Titianus 
consuls,^  to  continue  in  office  till  the  ca- 


4  The  nonber  of  consals,  in  the  course  of  this  event- 
tai  ymtf  wae  so  great,  thai  it  will  noibeaeeleee  to  place 
the  Um.  In  one  view  beii>re  the  eye  of  ^^m  reader. 
4.U.C.BB.  Coonk 

Ob  tlse  Kalends  of  January,  C  Oalba, 
BisL  1.  a  I.  (  Vlnios. 

Kalends  of  March,  C  Selvius  Otho, 
HlaL  i.  a  77.  i  Titianus  Oiho. 

Kalends    of    May,  C  Verginhie  R«fus, 

HisL  i.  s.  77.  (  Pompeiue  Vopiecus. 

Kalends    of    July,  C  Celius  Sabinus, 
BisL  I.  e.  77.  \  FlETius  Sabinus. 

Kalends  of  Seplem-  (  Arrius  Antoninus, 
ber,Hlsi.La77.    ( Marios  Celsos. 


lends  of  March.  For  the  two  following  months, 
with  a  view  to  curry  favour  with  the  German 
army,  he  appointed  Verginius,  and  gave  him  for 
his  colleague  Pompeius  Vopiacus.  For  the  nomi- 
nation of  the  latter  he  pretended  motives  of 
friendship ;  but,  as  men  of  penetration  thought, 
his  real  view  was  to  pay  court  to  the  people  of 
Vienne.  With  regard  to  future  consuls,  no  al- 
teration was  made  In  the  arrangement  settled  by 
Nero  or  by  Galba.  Celius  Sabinus  and  his 
brother  Flavins  were  to  succeed  for  the  months 
of  May  and  June.  From  the  first  of  July  to 
September,  Arrins  Antoninus  *  and  Marins  Cel- 
sus  were  to  be  in  office.  Nor  did  Vitellius, 
after  his  victory,  disturb  this  order  of  succession. 
Otho,  at  the  same  time,*thonght  proper  to  grant 
the  augural  and  pontifical  dignities,  as  the  sum- 
mit of  civil  honours,  to  such  of  the  senators  as 
were  grown  grey  in  public  stations  i  nor  was  he 
unmindful  of  the  young  patricians  lately  recalled 
from  banishment.  To  soothe  the  remembrance 
of  their  sufferings,  he  bestowed  upon  them  the 
sacerdotal  honours  which  had  been  enjoyed  by 
their  ancestors.  Cadius  Rufus,*  Pedius  Blesus, 
and  SsBvinus  Pomtinus,  who  under  Claudius  or 
Nero  had  been  charged  with  extortion,  and  ex- 
pelled the  senate,  were  restored  to  their  rank. 
To  varnish  this  proceeding,  the  real  offence  was 
suppressed,  and  what  was,  in  fact,  public  rapine, 
in  tiie  style  of  the  pardon  tooh  the  name  of  vio- 
lated majesty ;  a  charge  held  in  such  general 
detestation,  that,  to  4lude  it,  the  best  and  wisest 
laws  were  set  aside. 

LXXVIII.  In  order  to  extend  his  popularity, 
Otho,  in  the  next  place,  turned  his  thoughts  to 
the  cities  and  provinces,  little  doubting  but  by  acts 
of  munificence  he  should  be  able  to  strengthen 
his  interest.  To  the  colonies  of  Hispalis  and 
Emerita,T  then  on  the  decline,  he  transplanted 
a  number  of  families :  the  Lingones  were  hon- 
oured with  the  privileges  of  Roman  citizens, 
and  to  the  province  of  Beetica  all  the  Moorish 
cities  were  annexed.  He  gave  a  new  code  of 
laws  to  Cappadocia,  and  another  to  Africa ;  all 
popular  grants,  and  splendid  for  the  present,  but 
soon  to  fade  away,  and  sink  into  oblivion. 
Amidst  these  innovations,  all  of  them  temporiz- 
ing acts,  occasioned  by  the  pressure  of  his  affairs, 


On  the  Kalends  of  Norem-  (  TWbhis  Velens, 
ber  HisL  iL  a  1.    (  Allenos  C»chia. 
Cftcina  being  pronounced  atraitor  by  the  eenate,  on  the 
day  before  the  kalends  of  January,  A.  U.  C.  833,  the 
consul  ibr  a  single  day,  being  the  last  of  the  year,  was 
RoelusReguIua.    Hist.  iii.  s.  37. 

6  Arrius  Antoninus,  who  appears  In  the  foregoing  list 
of  the  consuls,  was  grandftther  to  Antoninus  Plue,  the 
upright  and  Tirtuooe  emperor.  See  letters  to  him  by 
the  younger  PUoy,  lib.  It.  epiot.  3  and  18;  liU  v. 
episL  10. 

6  For  Cadiua  Rufus,  see  Annals,  zli.  s.  92.  For  Pedius 
BlflBflus,  see  Annals,  xiv.  a.  18. 

7  For  the  cities  of  Hispalis  and  Emerila,  aee  the  Geo- 
graphical Table  at  the  end  of  the  Volume. 
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and  perhaps  on  that  account  excnsable,  he  did 
not  forget  his  tender  passions.  Even  in  the 
moment  when  the  sovereign  power  was  still  at 
stake,  his  love  of  Poppea  was  not  eJLtinguished. 
With  fond  remembrance  of  that  connection,  he 
caused  her  statues  to  be  restored  bjr  a  decree  of 
the  senate.  There  is  reason  to  think,  that,  with 
a  view  to  popularity,  he  intended  to  celebrate  the 
memory  of  Nero  with  public  honours.  Many 
were  for  erecting  the  statues  of  that  emperor,^ 
and  even  proposed  it  as  a  public  measure.  The 
populace  and  the  soldiers,  as  if  they  meant  to 
decorate  their  emperor  with  additional  splen- 
dour, saluted  him  by  the  title  of  Nsno  Otho. 
He  heard  their  acclamations,  but  remained  si* 
lent;  perhs^  unwilling  to  reject  the  compli- 
ment, perhaps  ashamed  to  accept  it. 

LXXIX.  The  public  mind  being  now  intent 
on  the  great  scene  that  began  to  open,  no  wonder 
if  foreign  affairs  fell  into  neglect  Encouraged 
by  the  inattention  that  prevailed  at  Rome,  the 
Rhozolanians,  a  people  of  Sarmatia,  who  in  the 
preceding  winter  had  cut  off  two  entire  cohorts, 
made  an  irruption  into  the  province  of  Massia, 
with  nine  thousand  horse  ;  a  band  of  freebooters, 
determined  to  ravage  the  country.  Plunder, 
and  not  war,  was  their  passion.  They  prowled 
about  in  quest  of  prey,  without  order,  or  appre- 
hepsion  of  an  enemy,  when,  on  a  sudden,  they 
found  themselves  hemmed  in  by  the  third  legion 
and  their  auxiliaries.  The  Romans  advanced  in 
order  of  battle.  The  Sarmatians,  overloaded 
with  booty,  were  taken  by  surprise.  On  a  damp 
and  slippery  soil,  the  swiftness  of  their  horses 
was  of  no  use.  Unable  to  retreat,  they  were  cut 
to  pieces,  more  like  men  bound  in  fetters,  than 
soldiers  armed  for  the  field  of  battle.  It  may 
seem  strange,  but  it  is  not  less  true,  that  the 
courage  of  the  Sarmatians  has  no  inward  princi* 
pie,  but  depends  altogether  upon  external  cir- 
cumstances; a  kind  of  courage,  that  has  no 
source  in  the  mind,  but  may  be  said  to  be  out  of 
the  man.  In  an  engagement  with  the  infantry, 
nothing  can  be  more  dastardly  ;  in  an  onset  of 
the  cavaliy,they  are  impetuous,  fierce,  and  irre- 
sistible. Their  weapons  are  long  spears  or  sabres 
of  an  enormous  size,  which  they  wield  with  both 
hands.  The  chiefs  wear  coats  of  mail,  formed 
with  plates  of  iron,  or  the  tough  hides  of  animals, 
impenetrable  to  the  enemy,  but  to  themselves  an 
incumbrance  so  unwieldy,  that  he  who  falls  in 
battle  is  never  able  to  rise  again. 

In  their  encounter  with  the  Romans,  a  heavy 
fall  of  rain  and  a  sudden  thaw  deprived  them  of 
all  advantage  from  the  velocity  of  their  horses ; 
the  consequence  was,  that  they  were  over- 
whelmed in  a  deep  waste  of  snow.  The  light 
breast-plates  of  the  Romans  were  no  impedi- 
ment    With  their  missive  weapons,  and  their 


1  See  Suetonias,  Life  of  Otho,  s.  7. 


swords  of  a  moderate  length,  they  were  able  to 
rush  into  the  thickest  ranks  ;  while  the  Sarma- 
tians, who  wear  neither  shield  nor  bQekler,wen 
a  mark  at  a  distance,  or  in  close  engagemeiit  cot 
to  pieces.  The  few  who  escaped  from  the  tUogb- 
ter,  fled  for  refuge  to  their  fens  and  marshes, 
and  there  died  of  their  wounds,  or  perished  on- 
der  the  inclemency  of  the  season.  An  account 
of  this  transaction  being  received  at  Romett 
triumphal  statue  was  decreed  to  Marcos  Apo- 
nius,  then  governor  of  Maesia.  Fulvius  AureliuSf 
JuUanus  Titius,  and  Numisius  Lupus,  all  three 
commanders  of  legions,  obtained  the  consalir 
ornaments.  Th^  joy  expressed  by  Otho  wss 
beyond  all  bounds.  He  assumed  the  merit  of  the 
victory,  boasting,  with  vain-glory,  that,  bj  bis 
own  auspicious  fortune,  and  the  valour  of  bis 
oflScers  and  his  armies,  he  had  aggrandised  tbe 
Roman  name. 

LXXX.  From  a  cause  altogether  coDtempt- 
ible,  and  in  its  origin  threatening  no  kind  of 
danger,  a  violent  sedition  well  nigh  involved  the 
city  in  ruin.  The  seventeenth  cohort,  tben 
quartered  at  Ostia,  had  orders  to  remoTc  to 
Rome.  The  care  of  providing  them  with  uvs 
was  committed  to  Varius  Crispinus,  a  tribuoe 
of  the  pnetorian  bands.  That  oificer,  inteodio; 
to  execute  his  orders  without  noise  or  bustk, 
chose  his  time  towards  the  close  of  day,  when 
the  camp  was  quiet  He  opened  the  magszioe 
of  arms,  and  ordered  the  waggons  to  be  loaded. 
The  lateness  of  the  hour  filled  the  men  vitb 
suspicion  ;  the  intention  seemed  dark  and  dan- 
gerous, and  the  affectation  of  secrecy  produced  a 
general  tumult  The  soldiers  were  in  liqoo^ 
and,  at  the  sight  of  their  arms,  reasaniog  Uke 
drunken  me9,  they  thought  it  their  bosiness  to 
seize  them  without  delay.  They  monno'^' 
they  complained;  they  charged  the  tribuaesand 
centurions  with  treachery,  declaring  aloud,  that 
a  dark  conspiracy  was  formed,  with  intention  to 
arm  the  slaves  and  domestics  of  the  senators 
against  the  life  of  Otho.  A  scene  of  uproar  and 
confusion  followed.  Some  were  stupefied  vitfa 
liquor,  and  comprehended  nothing;  the  piofti- 
gate  liked  the  opportunity  to  commit  midni^^ 
plunder ;  and  the  multitude,  as  usual,  ^t^ 
ready  to  mix  in  any  sudden  commotion.  Those 
who  regarded  discipline  and  good  order  v«* 
undistinguished  in  the  dark.  The  tribune  vbo 
attempted  to  restrain  their  fuiy,  was  mnrdered 
on  the  spot  The  centurions,  who  exerted 
themselves  on  the  occasion,  suffered  in  li^^ 
manner.  The  soldiers  seized  their  arms ;  they 
mounted  their  horses,  and,  entering  the  ciy 
sword  in  hand,  rushed  in  a  body  to  the  inp^n*^ 
palace. 

LXXXL  Otho  was  engaged  at  a  grand  en- 
tertainment, to  which  he  had  invited  the  roosi 
distinguished  of  both  sexes.  A  sodden  tentr 
seized  the  whole  company.  The  cause  wa§  8»- 
known.  Was  it  an  accidental  fray  uaoot  ibf 
soldien^or  the  perfidy  of  the  empeior  i  What  was 
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Id  Im  done  ?  tbould  they  9U7  and  perish  toge- 
ther ?  or  wmg  it  more  advisable  to  disperse,  and 
iy  different  ways  ?  In  the  hurry  and  agitation 
Be  one  could  decide.  They  made  a  show  of  resolu- 
tion ;  their  courage  failed ;  they  stood  covered  with 
consternation,  and,  with  their  eyes  fixed  on  Otho, 
endeavoored  to  peruse  his  countenance.  The 
usual  fate  of  suspicious  minds  attended  them  all. 
They  were  afraid  of  Otho,  and  he  stood  trem- 
hling  for  himself.  He  trembled  also  for  the 
senate,  and  thought  of  their  danger  no  less  than 
of  hie  own.  He  ordered  the  two  pnetorian  com- 
manden  to  go  forth,  in  order  to  appease  the 
tumult,  and,  in  the  mean  time,  advised  his 
company  to  depart.  They  fled  with  preeiptta- 
tioD.  The  magistrates  threw  aside  the  ensigns 
of  tiMlr  office,  and  dispersed  without  their 
friends,  without  their  train  of  attendants. 
Old  men  and  women  of  distinction  wandered 
about  in  the  dark,  they  knew  not  whither. 
Few  dared  to  venture  towards  their  own  hab- 
itataoBS.  The  greatest  part  took  shelter  with 
their  friends ;  and  where  tlie  meanest  of  their 
dependants  lived,  that  place  they  thought  the 
safest  refuge. 

LXXXII.  The  madness  of  the  soldiers  was 
not  to  be  controlled.  They  burst  the  palace- 
gates,  and  rushed  forward  to  the  banqueting- 
roooB,  with  outrageous  clamour  demanding  a 
sight  of  Otho.  Julius  Martialis,  one  of  the  tri- 
bunes, and  Vitellius  Satuminus,  the  prefect  of 
the  legion,  endeavoured  to  oppose  the  torrent, 
and  were  both  wounded  in  the  fray.  Nothing 
was  to  be  seen  but  the  flash  of  arms,  and  nothing 
heaid  but  threats  and  denunciations  of  ven- 
geaace,  now  against  the  centurions,  and,  at 
times,  against  the  whole  body  of  the  senate.  The 
soldiers  neither  knew  the  cause  nor  the  object  of 
their  phrensy,  and,  having  no  particular  victim 
ia  view,  they  resolved  to  lay  a  scene  of  general 
slaaghter.  They  forced  their  way  into  the 
apartment  of  the  prince.  Otho,  forgetting  his 
own  rank  and  the  majesty  of  empire,  stood  up 
on  his  couch,  with  tears  and  supplications  im- 
ploring the  soldiers  to  desist.  He  prevailed  at 
length.  The  men  retired  to  the  camp,  with  a 
suUen  spirit,  and  guilt  at  their  hearts.  On  the 
following  day  Rome  had  the  appearance  of  a 
city  taken  by  assault  The  hduses  were  shut, 
tiie  streets  deserted,  the  populace  in  a  general 
The  soldiers  wandered  about  in  a  sullen 
1,  with  looks  of  discontent,  rather  than  re- 
pentf**^^  The  two  prefects,  Licinius  Procu- 
Itts  and  Plotius  Firmus,  went  round  to  the 
seTeral  companies,  and  harangued  the  men,  each 
according  to  his  own  peculiar  temper,  in  sooth- 
ing terms,  or  in  a  style  of  reproach.  A  distri- 
hetion  of  five  thousand  sesterces  to  each  man 
eosieliided  the  business.  The  tumult  overcome, 
Otho  ventured  to  enter  the  camp.  The  tribunes 
centurions  gathered  round  him,  but  with- 
Ihe  militaiy  ornaments  of  their  rank,  pray- 
to  he  dinussed  from  the  service,  that  they 


might  retire  to  live  in  ease  and  safety.  The  sol- 
diers felt  the  request  as  a  reproach  for  their  own 
conduct.  Remorse  and  sorrow  took  possession 
of  every  mind.  They  expressed  their  willing- 
pess  to  return  to  their  duty,  and,  of  their  own 
motion,  desired  to  see  the  authors  of  the  insure 
rection  brought  to  punishment. 

LXXXni.  In  this  delicate  conjuncture, 
when  the  times  were  big  with  danger,  and  a  dis- 
cordant soldiery  heightened  the  distraction,  Otho 
felt  that  he  had  a  difficult  game  to  play.  All 
who  wished  well  to  the  service,  called  for  an 
immediate  reform  of  the  army  t  while  on  the 
other  hand,  the  loose  and  profligate,  always  the 
greatest  number,  liked  nothing  so  well  as  tumult 
and  insurrections,  under  the  conduct  of  an  am- 
bitious leader.  To  such  minds,  Otho  knew  that 
the  strongest  motives  to  a  civil  war  are  the  hopes 
of  growing  rich  by  the  spoils  of  the  public )  nor 
was  he  to  learn,  that  power  obtained  by  guilt, 
is  incompatible  with  a  new  system  of  laws 
and  the  rigour  of  ancient  manners.  But  still 
the  danger  that  hung  over  the  city  and  the 
Roman  senate  filled  him  with  anxiety.  In 
this  alarming  situation,  he  spoke  to  the  follow- 
ing effect  1 

**  I  come  not  now,  ray  fellow-soldiers,  to  ex- 
cite your  xeal  for  me  and  the  cause  in  which  we 
are  engaged ;  much  less  do  I  come  to  add  new 
ardour  to  your  courage.  Both  are  too  well 
known :  they  need  no  incentive.  Perhaps  some 
restraint  may  be  necessary ;  perhaps  the  zeal, 
that  pervades  you  all,  requires  a  degree  of  mo- 
deration. In  the  late  tumult,  it  was  not  the 
love  of  plunder,  nor  ill-will  to  any  man,  or  any 
set  of  men,  that  urged  jrou  on.  From  those  md- 
tives,  discord  and  mutiny  have  often  broke  out 
in  various  armies  1  but  upon  your  conduct  they 
had  no  effect  Nor  was  there  in  that  transaction 
any  fear  of  danger,  or  so  much  as  a  wish  to  re- 
nounce your  duty.  It  was  your  regard  for  me, 
sincere  indeed,  but  generous  to  excess,  that  hur^ 
ried  you  on  to  acts  of  intemperance,  and  even 
violence.  You  listened  to  your  passions,  but 
not  to  your  judgment ;  and  where  judgment 
does  not  direct  and  guide,  the  best  counsels  and 
the  best  cause  are  often  mined.  We  are  going 
forth  to  a  great  and  important  war.  And  must 
all  intelligence  be  communicated  to  the  army  f 
Must  every  secret  be  disclosed?  And  must 
councils  of  war  be  held  in  a  public  assembly  of 
the  soldiers  f  The  reason  of  things,  and  the  op- 
portunity, which  must  be  seized  at  once  or  lost 
for  ever,  will  not  allow  a  mode  of  proceeding  so 
slow  and  dangerous  to  the  service.  To  know 
some  things  is  the  duty  of  the  soldier ;  in  others, 
not  to  be  informed  is  his  happiness,  and  submis- 
sion is  his  virtue.  Even  the  tribunes  and  cen- 
tttrions  must  often  receive  their  orders,  without 
a  reason  assigned:  to  know  the  motives  that 
weigh  with  the  general,  is  not  their  province }  to 
obey  is  the  duty  of  the  inferior  officer.  If  every 
subaltern  may  discuM  the  operations  of  war  a  .i| 
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caTil  with  the  commander  in  chief,  subordina- 
tion ceases,  discipline  is  at  an  end,  and  the  best 
concerted  enterprite  may  be  defeated.  And  are 
we  now  to  imagine,  that  the  soldier,  when  the 
enemy  is  at  hand,  may  seize  his  arms,  and,  as 
caprice  or  fancy  prompts,  sally  forth  in  the  dead 
of  night  ?  Shall  two  or  three  drunken  men  (in 
the  last  night's  fray,  I  do  not  believe  there  were 
more)  imbrue  their  bands  in  the  blood  of  their 
officers  ?  Shall  they  murder  the  centurions,  and, 
in  a  fit  of  frenzy,  rush  to  the  pavilion  of  their 
general ? 

LXXXIV.  «  You,  my  fellow-soldiers,  have 
transgressed  the  bounds  of  your  duty ;  the  fact 
must  be  admitted  i  but  your  zeal  for  me  was  the 
cause.  And  yet,  reflect  for  a  moment,  what 
might  have  been  the  consequence.  Amidst  that 
general  uproar,  in  the  gloom  of  midnight  dark* 
ness,  the  assassin's  blow  might  have  been  aimed 
at  me,  whom  you  wished  to  defend.  Give  Vi- 
.  tellius  his  option ;  let  him  and  his  rebel  soldiers 
have  the  power  of  choosing,  and  what  greater 
curse  could  they  invoke  ?  what  calamity  could 
they  call  down  upon  us,  so  much  to  be  dreaded, 
as  a  turbulent  and  factious  spirit,  and  all  the 
evils  of  discord  and  sedition  ?  Let  the  soldier -re- 
fuse to  obey  his  centurion ;  let  the  centurion 
shake  off  the  authority  of  the  tribune  t  let  the 
cavalry  and  the  foot  soldiert  be  intermixed,  with- 
out order  or  distinction  $  and  let  us  all,  in  one 
promiscuous  body,  go  forward  to  the  war.  Need 
our  enemies  wish  for  more  ?  We  should  rush 
on  sure  destruction.  It  is  obedience,  my  fel- 
low-soldiers, implicit,  prompt  obedience,!  with- 
out pausing  to  wrangle  with  our  superior  officer, 
that  gives  to  military  operations  all  their  energy. 
The  army  that  shows  itself,  in  time  of  peace,  at- 
tentive to  discipline  and  good  order,  is  sure  to  be 
the  most  formidable  in  the  day  of  twttle.  It  is 
yours  to  aim  in  the  cause  of  yolir  country,  and- 
to  face  the  enemy  with  heroic  valour  t  be  it  mine 
to  form  the  plan  of  operations,  and,  in  the  exe- 
cution, to  direct  and  guide  the  courage  of  the 
army.  The  guilt  of  last  night  extends  to  a  few 
only  I  and  of  those  few,  two  only  shall  expiate 
the  offence.  That  done,  let  us  bury  in  oblivion 
the  horrors  of  that  shameful  tumult  i  and  may 
no  other  army  hear  those  dreadful  imprecations 
uttered  against  a  Roman  senate  !  Against  that 
Tenerable  body,  the  head  of  the  empire,  and 
the  fountain^  from  which  justice  flows  through 
the  provinces,  not  even  Vitellius,  nor  his  rash- 
levied  crew  of  Germans,  would  dare  to  meditate 
M>  vile  a  deed. 


1  This  rule  of  milHary  sobordlnatlon  stands  confirmed 
ttf  «:Sperience  In  every  age  and  country.  We  read  in 
Uvy  a  speech  of  Paulus  JBmiUus  to  the  same  effect, 
Onum  imperatortm  in  exercitu  providere  et  conauUre^ 
tpud  agendum  nt,  debertf  nunc  per  ee,  nunc  cum  iia  quae 
advocavtrU  in  contilium.  In  quo  exercUu,  militeBf  con- 
gulf  et  emperatOTt  rumcribue  tulgi  drtumaguniurt  ihi 
Mss.  Llvy,Ub.zUv.s.84. 


«  And  can  there  be  in  Italy  a  race  of  men,  the 
genuine  offspring  of  Roman  citizens,  who  ire 
capable  of  so  foul  a  parricide  I  who  can  lift  tbelr 
impious   hands  against  the  sacred  order,  fiom 
whom  our  cause  derives  so  much  lustre,  to  the 
confusion  of  Vitellius  and  the  scum  of  nstioos 
that  follow  him  to  the  field  ?    Some  states,  it  is 
true,  have  been  induced  to  join  his  standajd*,  be 
has  the  appearanee  of  an  army  (  but  the  seoste 
is  on  our  side.     The  commonwealth  is  with  oi; 
our  enemies  are  the  enemies  of  Rome.    And 
when  I  mention  Rome,  when  you  yourselves  be- 
hold that  magnificent  city,  do  you  imigioe  that 
it  consists  in  walls,  and  buildings,  and  a  pile  of 
stones  }     Inanimate  structures  and  mute  sod 
senseless  edifices  may  moulder  away,  aod  rise 
again  out  of  their  ruins  t  but  the  stability  of  em- 
pire depends  upon  the  senate:  upon  the  sa/ety 
of  that  august  assembly,  the  welfare  of  the  com- 
munity, the  peace  ef  nations,  your  fate  and  mine, 
are  grafted.     It  was  Romulus,  the  fbender  of 
the  city,  and  the  father  of  the  Roman  state,  who 
instituted,  with  solemn  auspices,  that  stcrrd  or- 
der.    It  has  subsisted  in  vigour  from  that  time; 
from  the  expulsion  of  Tarquin,  to  the  estib\ish- 
mefitof  the  Csssars,  it  has  been  preserved  iovio- 
late.    We  received  it  from  our  ancestors ;  let » 
transmit  it  to  our  posterity,  nnshaken,  unim- 
paired, immortal.    From  your  order,  from  tbe 
people  at  laige,  the  senate  is  supplied  with  its 
brightest  ornaments  i  and  from  the  senate  yos 
derive  a  succession  of  princes." 

LXXXV.  This  speech,  aeasoned  with  re- 
proof, yet  tempered  with  conciliating  laogsage, 
was  favourably  received ;  and  the  modentioo  of 
the  prince,  who  punished  only  two  of  the  mo- 
tineers,  gave  general  satisfaction.  By  that 
lenient  measure,  the  soldiers,  too  fierce  to  be 
controlled,  were  quieted  for  the  present  Ron<i 
however,  was  not  in  a  state  of  tranquillity.  A 
constant  din  of  arms  was  heard,  and  warlike 
preparations  were  seen  in  every  quarter.  The 
soldiers  did  not,  as  before,  riot  in  tumultaosf 
bodies  I  but,  being  dispersed  throughout  tbe  city, 
they  found  means,  in  various  shapes,  to  insinuate 
themselves  into  houses,  where  they  watched, 
with  sufficient  malignity,  the  motions  and  words 
of  all,  who  by  their  nobility,  their  wealth,  or 
their  talents,  were  eminent  enough  to  be  objects 
of  calumny.  A  xeport  prevailed  at  the  same 
time,  that  Vitellius  had  a  number  of  emissarief 
dispersed  among  the  populace,  to  act  as  spies,  and 
watch  the  state  of  parties.  Hence  jeaioDST, 
mistrust,  and  fear.  No  man  thought  himself 
safe  under  his  own  roof.  Abroad  and  under  tbe 
eye  of  the  public  the  alarm  was  stilt  greater. 
Whatever  was  the  rumour  of  the  day,  all  de- 
grees and  ranks  were  obliged  to  set  their  faces 
for  the  occasion  t  if  bad,  they  were  afraid  ot 
seeming  to  despond ;  and,  if  propitious,  unwill* 
ing  to  be  thought  backward  in  demonstrstiossof 
joy.  With  events  of  either  kind,  their  featvrcs 
were  taught  to  comply. 
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Tht  fathers  bmd  the  hardest  tulc.    Silence  in 

tbt  seaatf  Biigfat  be  thought  soUen  discontent, 

ud  Ubertjr  of  speech  might  be  deemed  a  crime. 

AdQlation  itself  was  at  a  stand.     Who  could 

deceive  a  prince,  who  was  bat  lately  a  private 

Bu,  sad,  in  that  station,  practised  flattery  till 

U  becsffle  a  perfect  master  of  that  insidious  art  ? 

The  falheri  were  driven  to  little  stratagems  { 

they  tortured  erery  sentence  into  a  thousand 

hrm,  and,  to  diversify  one  and  the  same  thought, 

all  the  eotouTS  of  rhetoric  were  exhausted.   All 

igrecd  to  call  Vitellius  a  ranuc  urufT  axd  a 

fiAueni.    This   was   the  burden   of  every 

•peech.    Cautious  men,  who  looked  forward  to 

their  own  security,  avoided  entering  into  par- 

(icohn, content  with  hackneyed  declamation: 

others,  without  reserve  or  management,  poured 

mt  a  torrent  of  virulent  invective,  but  generally 

cho«e  to  rise  in  the  midst  of  noise  and  clamour, 

vhcs  nothing  could  be  distinctly  heard,  and  the 

speaker  could  mouth  and  bellow,  without  the 

danger  of  being  understood  or  remembered. 

LXXXVI.  A  number  of  prodigies,  announced 

fnm  diflerent  quarters,  dilAised  a  general  panic. 

The  goddess  of  Tjctoryj  in  the  Testibule  of  the 

capitol,  let  the  reins  of  two  horses,  harnessed  to 

her  chariot,  fall   from  her  band.     A  form  of 

Bioff  than  human  size  was  seen  to  issue  fttim 

the  chapel  of  Judo.    In  an  island  in  the  Ti- 

her,4  the  staCiM  of  Julius  Cassar,  without  any 

tpparent  cause,  on  a  day  perfectly  serene  and 

^Af  turned  nrand  from  the  west  to  the  east. 

lo  Etrwia  an  ojc  was  said  to  have  spoken: 

finals  brought  forth  monstrous  births ;  and  to 

these  were  added  a  variety  of  preternatural  ap- 

pMranees,  such  as  in  rude  and  barbarous  ages 

were  the  coinage  of  superstition  i  and,  even  in 

pi^ond  peaee,  made  an  impression  on  vulgar 

cfednlity,  though  of  late  years  they  have  so  far 

h»t  their  effect,  that,  unless  it  be  a  time  of  pub- 

^  distress,  they  pass  away  unheeded  and  for^ 

gotten.    Amidst  the  omeqs,  which  seemed  to 

threaten  impending  danger,  an  inundation  of 

the  Tiber  was  the  most  alarming.    The  waters 

•veiled  above  their  banks,  and  overflowed  the 

adjaceat  country.     The  SubUcian  bridge  was 

carried  away  by  the  flood ;  and  the  ruins,  that 

fell  in,  obstructing  the  course  of  the  river,  the 

torrent  vras  driven  back  with  such  impetuous 

violence,  that  not  only  the  level  parts  of  the  city, 

bat  even  the  higher  grounds,  were  covered  with 

s  genera)  deluge.*     The  people  in  the  streets 

were  swallowed  up,  and  numbers  were  drowned 

in  their  shops,  and  in  their  beds.     The  com  in 

the  public  granaries  was  destroyed ;  a  famine 

ensued,  and  the  common  people  were  reduced  to 


S  The  tiUia  the  Tiber,  aaw  called  Itela  di  Ot  Barto- 


the  last  distress.  The  waters,,  that  lay  for  some 
time  in  the  streets  of  Rome,  sapped  the  founda- 
tion of  several  insulated  houses ;  and  when  the 
flood  fell  back  into  its  channel,  the  superstruo* 
ture  tumbled  to  the  ground.  The  disaster  was 
no  sooner  over  than  a  new  occurrence  spread  a 
general  terror.  Otho  was  preparing  to  set  out 
on  his  expedition.  His  way  was  over  the  field 
of  Man,  and  the  Flaminian  road  i  but  both  places 
were  impassable.  This  circumstance,  though 
accidental,  or  the  effect  of  natural  causes,  wu 
magnified  into  a  prodigy,  by  which  the  gods 
denounced  the  slaughter  of  armies  and  a  train 
of  public  calamities. 

LXXXVn.  The  emperor  ordered  a  lustra- 
tion,<  and,  having  purified  the  city,  turned  his 
thoughts  to  the  conduct  of  the  war.  The  Penine 
and  the  Cottian  Alps,  with  all  the  passes  into 
Italy,  were  in  the  possession  of  Vitellius  and 
his  armies.  Otho  resolved,  therefore,  to  make 
a  descent  on  the  coast  of  Narbon  Oaul,  with  a 
fleet  well  manned}  and  in  force  to  keep  the 
command  of  those  seas.  All  who  survived  the 
massacre  at  the  Milvian  bridge,  and  had  been, 
by  Galba*s  orders,  thrown  into  prison,  were 
released  by  Otho,  and  incorporated  with  the 
legions.  He  depended  on  the  fidelity  of  those 
men,  and  by  giving  to  others  the  like  hopes  of 
preferment,  he  inspired  the  whole  body  with 
zeal  and  ardour.  In  order  to  strengthen  his 
fleet,  he  embarked  the  city  cohorts,  and  a  consid- 
erable detachment  from  the  prstorian  guards }  a 
body  of  men  capable  of  defending  their  generals 
by  their  courage,  and  of  assisting  with  their 
advice.  The  conduct  of  the  marine  was  com- 
mitted to  three  oflSeers ;  namely,  Antonius  No- 
vellus  and  Suedius  Clemens,  both  centurions  of 
principal  rank,  and  .£miUus  Pacensb,  a  tribune 
degraded  by  Galbl,  but,  since  the  death  of  that 
emperor,  restored  to  his  rank.  A  freedman  of 
the  name  of  Oscus  was  appointed  to  direct  the 
operations  of  the  fleet,  and  act  as  a  spy  on  better 
men  than  himself.  The  land  forces,  both  horse 
and  infantry,  were  put  under  the  command  of 
Suetonius  Paulinus,  Marius  Celsus,  and  Annies 
Gallns.  To  them  was  added  Licinius  Proculus, 
the  prsfect  of  the  prsetorlans,  and  in  him  Otho 
reposed  his  whole  confidence.  This  ofllcer,  in 
time  of  peaee,  discharged  the  functions  of  his 
station  with  sufRcient  ability  s  but  he  had  seen 
no  service,  and  had  therefore  no  skill  in  military 
aflhirs.  He  had  talents  for  mischief,  and  knew 
how  to  obstruct  the  authority  of  Paulinus,  to 
check  the  ardour  of  Celsus,  and  to  thwart  the 
judgment  of  Oallus.  An  enemy  to  every  ezcel- 
lence  of  those  three  oiBcert,  he  found,  as  usually 
happens,  that  worth  and  modest  merit  were  no 
match  for  malice  and  left-handed  policy. 

LXXXVIII.  Before  Otho  set  out  from  Rome, 


SThe 

A 


Biidfe,  so  callMi,  became  bollt  with 
of  aolld  aDarl>l«  was  laid  afterwards, 
ranaine  Ki  present  but  the  rolna 


4  See  Annals^  ztti.  a  24. 
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Cornelius  DolabelU  was,  by  his  order,  conveyed 
under  a  guard  to  the  Aquinian  colony,*  there  to 
be  kept  out  of  the  way,  but  not  in  close  con- 
finement. His  only  crime  was  the  antiquity  of 
his  family,  and  his  affinity  to  Galba.  Several 
ma^trates,  and  others  of  consular  rank,  hod  it 
in  command  to  attend  Otho  on  his  expedition, 
not  to  assist  in  the  war  by  their  counsels  or  their 
valour,  but  to  swell  the  pomp  of  the  emperor's 
retinue.  In  the  number  was  Lucius  Vitellius, 
who  was  suffered  to  mix  with  the  rest  of  the 
train,  undistinguished  either  as  the  brother  of 
one  emperor,  or  the  enemy  of  another.  During 
these  preparations,  Rome  presented  a  scene  of 
hurry  and  confusion.  No  order  of  men  was 
exempt  from  fear  or  danger.  The  principal 
senators,  enfeebled  by  age,  or  softened  by  a  long 
peace ;  the  nobility,  sunk  in  sloth ;  and  the  Ro- 
man knights,  who  had  lost  their  warlike  spirit ; 
were  all  obliged  to  put  themselves  in  readiness. 
They  assumed  an  air  of  courage,  but  their  fears 
were  seen  through  the  vain  disguise.  Some  af- 
fected to  make  a  display  of  their  alacrity.  They 
bought  with  vain  ostentation  the  most  splendid 
armour,  horses  for  parade,  and  all  the  conveni- 
ences of  a  luxurious  table,  as  if  such  implements 
were  a  necessary  part  of  their  camp-equipage. 
The  wise  and  moderate  thought  of  nothing  but 
their  own  safety  and  the  public  welfare ;  while 
the  vain  and  senseless,  whose  views  did  not 
extend  to  remote  consequences,  filled  their  minds 
with  chimerical  expectations ;  and  all  who  were 
bankrupts  both  in  fame  and  fortune,  hoped  to 
find  in  the  distractions  of  their  countiy  that 
security,  which  in  quiet  times,  they  had  never 
known. 

LXXXIX.  The  people  at  large,  unacquainted 
with  'the  secrets  of  state,  and  of«course  free  from 
solicitude,  began,  however,  to  feel  the  ill  effects 
of  the  impending  war.  They  saw  the  public 
revenue  exhausted  in  the  service  of  the  army  \ 
they  laboured  under  a  scarcity  of  provisions,  and 
the  price  was  rising  every  day ;  whereas  in  the 
troubles  stirred  up  by  Vindex,  none  of  those  in- 
conveniences affected  the  city  of  Rome.  That 
commotion  was  at  a  distance,  a  war  in  the  remote 
parts  of  Gaul,  decided  between  the  legions  and 
the  provincial  insurgents.  The  Roman  citizens 
looked  on  in  perfect  tranquillity,  as  if  it  were  no 
more  than  a  foreign  quarrel.  From  the  reign 
3f  Augustus,  when  that  emperor  established  the 
power  of  the  Cesars,  this  had  constantly  been 
the  case.  The  issue  of  every  war  affected  the 
lovereign  only.  Under  Tiberius  and  Caligula, 
Ihe  evils  of  peace  were  the  worst  calamities. 
The  attempt  of  Scribonianus  >  to  shake   the 


X  See  the  Geographical  Table  at  the  end  of.  the  Vol- 
eme. 

2  Furlus  CamiUus  Sribonlanus  commanded  in  Dal- 
matla,  A.  U.  C.  796.  Being  a  man  of  enterprise  and  bold 
ambition,  he  induced  the  eoldiers  to  swear  fidelity  to 


authority  of  Claudius  was  crushed  as  woii  as 
discovered.  Nero  was  undone  by  rumours  and 
vague  intelligence,  not  by  force  of  am^.  In  the 
present  juncture,  the  face  of  things  was  changed. 
The  pressure  was  felt  at  home.  The  fleets  ud 
legions  were  in  motion,  and  beyond  all  ex- 
ample,  the  praetorian  bands  and  city  cohorts 
were  obliged  to  take  the  field.  The  east  and 
west  were  engaged  in  the  contest ;  the  several 
provinces,  which  the  leading  chiefs  left  bebiod 
them,  were  up  in  arms ;  and,  under  better  gen- 
erals, there  were  ample  materials  for  a  long  and 
difficult  war.  Otho  was  now  on  the  point  of 
beginning  his  march.  A  scruple  was  started  to 
deter  him  from  proceeding,  till  the  ceremony  of 
depositing  the  sacred  shields  called  the  ixcilu^ 
was  performed  with  due  rites  and  ceremonies* 
He  rejected  the  advice.  Delay  had  been  the 
ruin  of  Nero,  and  Caecina  by  this  time  had  passed 
the  Alps.  The  time  called  for  vigour  and  ex- 
pedition. 

XC.  On  the  day  preceding  the  ides  of  March, 
Otho  called  a  meeting  of  the  senate.  He  recom- 
mended the  care  of  the  commonwealth  to  the 
wisdom  of  that  assembly,  and  ordered  the  pTQi>* 
erty  of  such  as  had  been  recalled  from  banish- 
ment, since  the  death  of  Nero,  to  be  restored  to 
the  respective  owners.  To  this  liberality  no- 
thing could  be  objected :  it  was  an  act  of  justice, 
in  appearance  magnificent,  but  of  little  use,  as 
the  public  officers  had  already  seised  the  whole 
into  their  own  hands.  From  the  senate  Otho 
proceeded  to  harangue  the  people ;  he  talked  in  & 
pompous  style  of  the  fibers,  and  the  majesty  of 
the  Roman  citizens.  He  mentioned  the  adverse 
party  in  managed  terms,  imputing  to  the  legions 
error  in  judgment  rather  than  a  turbulent  and 
facUous  spirit.  Of  Vitellius  he  made  no  men- 
tion; perhaps  from  motives  of  delicacy,  or,  mow 
probably,  because  the  writer  of  the  speech,  look- 
ing forward  to  his  own  safety,  thought  it  pn»- 
dent  to  exclude  all  pex«onal  Invective.  For  th« 


himself,  and  went  into  open  reljelUon.  Hia  leO' ^  " 
the  emperor  Claudius  were  written  in  a  lone  ofrofi*''' 
requiring  him  to  abdicate,  and  live  a  private  cHlsen  '° 
the  mean  lime,  the  rebel  legions,  with  the  Ter^ti''** 
common  to  the  military  mind,  returned  to  ihftrdi^t/' 
Scrlbonianus  fled  to  a  small  island  of  the  Adrtau^oa 
the  coast  of  Illyricum,  and  there  was  aeiawl  and  y^/^ 
death  by  Volaginlus,  a  common  soldier,  on  the  fifi*"  *-* 
of  his  revolt.  Suetonius,  In  Claudlo,  s.  35.  Sc«  Tncv.i^ 
Hist.  ii.  B.  79.  J 

3  Numa,  the  founder  of  religious  ceremonlfa.  o!*» 
the  Romans  believe,  that  as  long  aa  ihey  prpsen^  '^^ 
celestial  arms,  called  Ancilia,  which,  he  said,  vtn  ^b; 
down  by  the  gods,  Rome  would  prove  invincRlf  J^*' 
triumph  over  all  her  enemies.  Accordingly  « "**" '" 
Li  vy  the  procession  of  the  Salian  priests,  on  Siaied  d«j>i 
attending  the  Ancilia  with  aong  and  dance  throush  \t« 
streets  of  Rome.  aal£t»oaU9Uaarma,qumAnntii'^^ 
peUantur,  ferret  ae  per  ttrbem  ire  eanenUe  «»*•* 
cum  tr^mdiie  eolemmque  eaUatuJtueerat  J^Abm-  \^2' 
lib.  I.  8.  aa  This  insUtution  was  neglseted  by  OUk? 
Suetonius,  Life  of  Oiho^  s.  & 
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bit  opinion  there  wems  to  be  tome  fonndatioo. 
In  til  mtlitarj  opentioos,  Saetonius  Pmulinus 
aod  Marios  Celsns  were  Otbo's  confidential  ad- 
Tisen  t  but  in  matters  that  concerned  the  ciyil 
tdministiation,  Galerius  Trachalns^  was  the 
penon  on  whose  talents  he  relied.  That  minis- 
ter bad  gained  reputation  at  the  bar  i  and  those 
who  were  best  acquainted  with  his  mode  of  elo- 
quence, and  the  teumony  of  his  copious  periods, 
discoTered,  in  the  composition  of  the  speech,  the 
it^le  snd  manner  of  that  celebrated  orator.  Otbo 
was  received  with  acclamations :  the  populace, 
aceordinf  to  custom,  yielded  to  the  impulse  of 
the  moment,  full  of  sound  and  servile  adulation, 
bot  nothing  from  the  heart.  You  would  have 
thoagbt  that  it  was  Caesar  the  dictator,  or  Au- 
gutus  the  emperor,  for  whom  they  contended 
with  so  much  emulation.     And  yet,  in  all  this 


4  M.  Takriue  Trachalos  was  Joint  consul  with  Slllus 
kaJJco^AU.aazl.   Sao  Appendix  to  Annals,  xvL 


show  of  zeal,  there  was  at  the  bottom  neither 
love  nor  fear;  servility  was  the  motive;  all 
courted  the  yoke,  and  all  rushed  headlong  into 
slavery.  The  public,  at  this  time^  presented  no 
better  spectacle  than  what  is  seen  every  day  in 
a  family  of  domestic  slaves;  each  individual 
had  his  own  private  Tlews ;  and  for  the  public 
interest,  or  the  honour  of  th6  state,  no  care 
remained.  Otho  was  now  ready  to  depart ;  he  left 
the  government  of  Rome,  and  the  whole  weight 
of  empire,  to  his  brother  Salvias  Titianus,>  and 
proceeded  on  his  expedition. 


6  Otho  left  the  city  of  Borne  on  the  24th  day  of  March, 
as  appears  from  Suetonius,  who  mentions  his  neglect 
of  the  Institutions  relating  to  the  Aacilia,  ae  an  inaus- 
picious beginning  of  the  war.  Suetonius  adds,  that  ho 
set  out  on  the  day  when  all  who  paid  their  worship  to 
the  mother  of  the  gods  iMgan  the  usual  ceremonies.  Now 
that  daj  was  the  9ih  of  the  kalends  of  April,  which 
answers  to  the  34th  of  March.  See  Suetonius,  Ufe  ot 
Otho,B.& 
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These  tram  actions  passed  in  a  few  months  after  the  death  of  Galba,  and  Vinius  his  colleagae  la 

the  consulship. 
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I  FoiTmn  was  alread^^  prepuing,  in  another 
qntrterof  the  world,  to  open  an  important  scene, 
sod  to  produce  to  mankind  a  new  imperial 
fanily,  destined,  at  first,i  to  flourish  in  pros- 
perity, snd,  in  the  end,  after  a  disastrous  reign, 
to  fall  by  a  dreadful  catastrophe.  While  Galba 
ttill  possessed  the  sorereign  power,  Titus,  by 
order  of  Vespasian,  his  father,  set  out  from 
Jadca,  with  congratulations  to  that  emperor, 
ud,  ss  was  natural,  with  the  ambition  of  a 
yovog  man  eager  to  begin  the  career  >  of  public 
boDoors.  The  common  people,  according  to 
their  eufltom,  found  deeper  reasons  for  the  jour- 
ney. Titus,  they  believed,  was  to  be  adopted 
iMir  to  the  empire,  and  what  they  belieyed  they 
took  csie  to  circulate.  The  advanced  age  of 
Gtlba,  and  his  want  of  issue,  gave  colour  to  the 
itory )  and  the  busy  spirit  of  the  populace  relied 
OD  Tain  conjecture,  impatient  to  decide  what 
ttill  refnained  in  suspense.  The  character  and 
penooal  accomplishments  of  Titus  added  weight 
to  the  report.  He  had  talents  for  the  highest 
ititioD,  and  to  the  dignity  of  his  stature. united 
a  paeeful  mien  and  amiable  countenance.  The 
toecess,  that  attended  the  exploits  of  the  father, 
threw  a  lustre  ronod  the  son  t  oracular  re- 
iw&scs*  foretold  the  grandeur  of  the  family } 


1  Tlultos  says  that  Ibrtnne  was  then  laying  the  foon- 
dttkm  of  a  new  imperial  house,  triilch  prored  to  be 
tenefteial  and  disastrous  lo  the  people,  and  also  to  the 
vny  flunHy  that  was  raised  to  that  pre-eminence.  This 
b  perfectly  clear,  when  we  consider,  that  Rome  was 
happy  under  Yespaslao  and  TiUis,  but  groaned  under 
AoiBhiao,  till  the  tyrant  was  destroyed,  and  the  Flavian 
IfiM  was  extinguished. 

1  Thus,  at  tl|is  time,  was  in  his  twenty-eighth  year. 
By  the  fevour  at  Narcissus,  to  whom  Vespasian  paid  his 
Mvt,  THoa  was  educated  in  the  palace  with  Briunni- 
ms,  Um  sDtt  of  Claudius.  The  prince,  then  destined  by 
hie  fiuher  to  succeed  to  the  empire,  was  cut  off  by  the 
vlllaoy  of  Nero:  and  Titus,  whose  elevatton  was  not 
then  fareaeen,  lived  to  be  the  delight  of  the  Boman 
PMple. 

3  Soetflnios  tells  us  that  Narcissus,  the  Ikvourite 
tS^Mdman,  consobad  a  fortuneteller  about  the  destiny 
«f  Britannicns :  the  answer  was  unfavourable  to  the 
ymag  prince,  but  assured  Titus  that  he  was  bom  to 
ikilaverial  dignity.  Soaionias,  la  Tho,  s.  1 


and,  while  the  minds  of  men  stood  ready  for  the 
reception  of  every  rumour,  even  trifling  inci- 
dents, the  mere  result  of  chance,  confirmed  the 
popular  opinion.  At  Corinth  in  Acbaia,  Titus 
received  intelligence  of  the  death  of  Galba,  and, 
at  the  stole  time,  undoubted  assurances,  that 
Vltellius,  at  the  head  of  powerful  armies,  was 
in  motion  to  claim  the  empire.  In  this  posture 
of  affairs,  he  Called  a  council  of  select  friends. 
The  conjuncture  was  alarming,  and  to  choose 
among  difficulties  was  all  that  was  left.  '*  If 
he  proceeded  on  his  way  to  Rome,  the  homage 
intended  for  a  prince  now  no  more,  would  have 
no  merit  with  his  successor ;  and  to  remain  a 
hostage  in  the  custody  of  Otho,  or  Vltellius, 
would,  most  probably,  be'  his  lot  On  the  other 
hand,  if  he  returned  to  Judsa,  that  cold  indif- 
ference would  give  umbrage  to  the  conqueror  t 
and  yet,  while  the  issue  of  the  war  was  still 
uncertain,  the  conduct  of  a  young  man  would 
admit  of  alleviating  circumstances  in  the  opinion 
of  the  prince  whom  Vespasian  should  think 
proper  to  join.  Above  all,  it  was  possible  that 
Vespasian  might  declare  himself  a  candidate :  in 
that  case,  petty  offences  would  be  of  little  con- 
sequence, when  all  were  to  he  involved  in  a 
general  war.*' 

II.  After  balancing  the  motives  on  every  side, 
and  fluctuating  for  some  time  between  opposite 
passions,  hope,  at  length,  prevailed,  and  Titns 
returned  to  Judea.  A  change  so  sudden  was 
by  some  imputed  to  his  love  of  queen  Bereniee.4 
It  is  true,  that  princess  had  engaged  his  afi^o- 
tions  I  but  the  business  of  his  heart  never  inter- 
fered with  the  duties  of  his  station.  Youth 
being  the  season  of  pleasure,  Titus  gave  a  loose 
to  those  desires,  which  he  afterwards  so  well 
knew  how  to  regulate.  In  his  own  reign  he 
was  remarkable  for  that  self-control,  which  he 
never  practised  under  his  father.  He  set  sail 
from  Corinth,  and  after  steering  along  the  coast 
of  Achaia  and  Asia,  which  lay  to  the  left,  ho 


4  Berenice  was  sister  to  Agrlppall.  and  wife  of  Herod, 
king  of  Cbalsis,  in  Syria.  For  more  of  hSr,  and  her 
GonnasJon  wfth  Titus,  ne  Appendix  to  Hist  v.  a.  SI. 
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directed  hit  covne  towards  Rhodes  and  Cyprus. 
From  those  islands  he  went,  by  a  more  bold 
navigation,!  across  the  open  sea  to  the  coast  of 
Syria.  At  Cyprus  curiosity  led  him  to  visit  the 
temple  of  the  Paphian  Venus,  famous  for  the 
worship  paid  by  the  inhabitants,  and  the  conflux 
of  strangers  who  resorted  thither  from  all  parts. 
If  we  take  this  opportunity  to  trace  the  origin 
of  that  singular  worship^a  and  to  describe  the 
situation  of  the  temple,  and  the  form  of  the  god- 
dess, differing  entirely  from  what  is  seen  in  any 
other  place,  the  digression  will,  perhaps,  be  nei- 
ther tedious,  nor  unacceptable  to  the  reader. 

III.  The  founder  of  the  temple,  if  we  believe 
ancient  tradition,  was  king  JEkiab  ;  a  name 
ascribed  by  some  writers  s  to  the  goddess  herself. 
According  to  a  more  recent  opinion,  the  temple 
was  built  and  dedicated  by  king  Cinyras,^  on 
the  spot  where  the  goddess,  after  emerging  from 
her  native  waves,  was  gently  wafted  to  the  shore. 
The  science  of  divination,  we  are  told,  was  of 
foreign  growth,  imported  by  Thamyras,^  the 
Cicilian,  and  by  him  established  with  mysterious 
rites  and  ceremonies.  In  consequence  of  this 
institution,  it  was  settled  by  mutual  compact, 
between  the  priest  and  Cinyras,  the  king  of  the 
island,  that  the  sacerdotal  function  should  be 
hereditary  in  the  descendants  of  their  respective 
families.  In  process  of  time,  the  race  of  Tha- 
myras,  willing  that  the  sovereign  should  be  dis- 
tinguished by  a  superior  prerogative,  resigned 
into  the  hands  of  Cinyras  the  whole  conduct  of 
the  mysteries,  of  which  their  ancestors  were  the 
original  founders.  A  priest  of  the  royal  line  is, 
at  present,  the  only  person  consulted.  For  vic- 
tims, to  be  offered  as  a  sacrifice,  animalt  of  every 


1  When  Titus  no  longer  sails  along  the  coast)  but  pats 
off  to  sea,  Tacitus  calls  ft  a  bolder  voyage,  audaUioribua 
aptUiit;  an  expression,  which  in  the  present  state  of 
navlgaUon,  nay  provoke  the  smile  of  a  mariner.  The 
compass  was  not  invented,  and  men  did  not  like  to  lose 
sight  of  the  shore. 

2  Ajtthe town  of  Paphos,  which  stood  on  the  western 
side  of  the  Isle  of  Cyprus,  a  temple  was  dedicated  to 
Venus  thence  called  the  Paphian  Venus.  The  account 
ef  the  rites  and  ceremonies,  which  Tacitus  gives  us,  has 
been  condemned  by  some  critics  as  an  idle  digression; 
but  when  it  is  considered  that  the  history  of  superstition 
was  not  uninteresting  to  the  Romans,  this  passage  will 
not  be  thought  improper.  The  great  historian  has  been 
charged  with  Irreligton;  but  Uie  attention  shown  on 
this  occasion,  and  many  others,  u>  the  various  modes  of 
worship,  may  serve  to  vindicate  his  charaoer. 

3  Jfiiiae  has  been  mentioned  in  another  place,  as  the 
founder  of  the  Paphian  temple ;  Annals,  ill.  s.  63.  Taci- 
tus adds,  that  the  mamko{.0ria§  was  applied  by  many 
to  the  goddess  herself;  and  accordingly,  Pausanias»  lib. 
i.  cap.  14,  calls  her  Ovpttvlop. 

4  Cinyras  Is  said  by  ApoUodoros  to  have  been  one  of 
the  kings  of  Assyria. 

5  Thamyms  introduced  the  science  of  augury,  which 
was  founded  altogether  in  deceit  and  fraud.  Accord- 
ingly, we  find  that  care  was  taken  to  keep  it  in  the  hands 
of  two  Cuniliest  that  the  secret  of  the  art  might  not 
tnn^pirs. 


species  are  allowed,  at  the  option  of  the  votarist, 
provided  he  chooses  from  the  male  kind  only. 
Discoveries  made  in  the  fibres  of  kids  are  deemed 
the  best  prognostics.  The  altar  is  never  stained 
with  blood,  and,  though  exposed  to  the  open  air, 
never  moistened  <  by  a  drop  of  rain.  Sapplics- 
tions  and  the  pure  flame  of  fire  are  the  only 
offerings.  The  statue  of  the  goddess  bears  no 
resemblance  to  the  human  form.  Ton  see  a 
round  figure,  broad  at  the  base,  but  growing 
fine  by  degrees,  till,  like  a  cone,  it  lessens  to  i 
point.  The  reason,?  whatever  it  be,  is  not  ex- 
plained. 

IV.  Titus  viewed  the  wealth  of  the  temple, 
the  presents  of  eastern  kings,  and  the  collection 
of  rarities,  which  the  genius  of  the  Greeks,  fond 
of  tradition  and  the  decorations  of  fabulous  ia> 
rative,  affected  to  trace  from  remote  antiquity. 
He  then  consulted  the  oracle  about  his  future 
voyage.  A  calm  sea  and  a  safe  passage  were 
promised.  He  slew  a  number  of  victins,  and, 
in  terms  properly  guarded,  attempted  to  pry  into 
his  own  destiny.  The  priest,  whose  name  was 
Sostratus,  explored  the  entrails  of  various  ani- 
mals, and,  finding  that  the  goddess  was  propi- 
tious, answered,  for  the  present,  in  the  nsnal 
style,  but  afterwards,  at  a  secret  interview,  laid 
open  a  scene  of  glory.  Titus,  with  a  mind  en- 
larged, and  swelling  with  vast  ideas,  proceeded 
on  his  voyage,  and  joined  his  father.  The 
armies  and  provinces  of  the  East  were  at  that 
time  wavering }  bpt  the  presence  of  Titos  in- 
spired them  with  vigour  and  alacrity.  Vespasian 
had  almost  brought  the  Jewish  war  to  a  conclQ- 
sion^  Nothing  remained  but  the  siege  of  Jeru- 
salem t^  an  arduous  enterprise,  which  threat- 
ened great  toil  and  difilculty,  not  on  aceount  of 
the  strength  or  resources  of  the  enemy,  but  bjr 
reason  of  a  hill  almost  inaccessible,  and,  what 
Was  still  more  hard  to  conquer,  the  stubborn 
genius  of  superstition.  VespasiaUi  as  already 
mentioned,  had  three  legions  under  his  com- 
mand, all  inured  to  the  service,  and  eager  against 
the  enemy.  Muclanus,  in  a  province  where 
profound  tranquillity  was  established,  was  at 
the  head  of  four  legions,  not^  as  usual  in  time  of 


6  This  circumstance  is  mentioned  by  PUny,ln  bh 
Natural  History.  CeUbrt  fanum  h^bei  Vtitani  P^r^ 
in  a^ftuquandom  aram  nanimpiuit.  Pliny, lib. ii.  a 9^ 

7  The  worship  paid  to  Venus,  as  the  parent  of  w 
whole  animal  creation,  was  oTaneiem  dale,  and  kaova 
for  Bges  to  the  Assyrians.  The  rude  state  of  scolpW| 
may,  perhaps,  account  for  tho  representatloa  of  m 
goddess,  aa  described  by  Tacitus.  Clemens  of  Alenndrla 
makes  that  obeervatlon.  The  statuary,  he  says,  bad  b« 
the  skill  to  give  the  elegance  of  symmetiy  and  fVPpo^ 
lion ;  he  thenlbre  lea  the  form  and  delicacy  of  Vaaei 
to  the  imagination.  As  Ovid  says,  e<  f  m  tefen^i  ««i^^ 
puttU- 

6  The  rapid  success  of  Vespafeian  hafl  well  nigk  «BdM 
the  Jewish  war.  Jerusalem  Was  the  only  p)ae«  tBii 
held  out.  See  the  Appendix  to  Annals,  xvl.  a  10;  sv 
the  i^spendix  to  Hlflt  V.  i.  & 
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S  rduMd  in  indolcDce,  \mi  tninuitcd  by  Um 
giltent  «wrtioDi  of  tlw  ftrmy  under  Vcfpuian, 
•ad  An4  with  ft  tpiiit  of  omnUtion.  Having  no 
wmmmj  to  oppoeo,  they  woro  not  made  soldiers 
in  ihm  field  i  but  their  spirit  was  roused,  and, 
bdof  unimpaired  by  fatigue,  they  were  ready 
lor  ft  Tiforous  campaign.  The  two  commanders 
hftd  ftB  additional  force  of  auxiliary  horse  and 
foot,  besidefl  a  naral  armament  on  the  coast,  and 
the  rapport  of  all  the  neighbouring  kings.  Add 
to  this,  their  own  militaiy  character  was  a  tower 
ef  atresigth.  Bottk  stood  high  in  reputation,  but 
for  diflerent  reasons,  and  for  qualities  peculiar 

to  ftftCll. 

▼.  Vespasian  possessed  all  the  requisites  that 
foi^  ft  soldier  and  an  oiBcer.  Prompt  and  ceal- 
oo*  in  the  service,  he  was  often  seen  at  the  head 
of  ft  mnxeh  %  he  went  in  person  to  mark  out  the 
ground  of  his  camp,  and,  by  night  as  well  as 
dftjy  he  kept  the  enemy  in  ft  constant  alarm, 
planning  his  meastires  with  judgment,  and  ex- 
eeatiag  with  vigour.  To  his  diet  he  paid  no 
regftid,  content  with  whatever  came  before  him. 
In  his  apparel,  plain  and  simple^  he  was  scarce 
distinguiahed  from  the  common  men.  With  all 
this  he  had  a  leaven  of  avarice.  Forgive  that 
vice,  ftnd  he  wes  equal  to  the  best  generals  of 
asitiquity. 

Mucianus  was  of  a  different  cast.  Rich  and 
magnificent,  he  appeared  with  an  air  of  elevation 
above  the  rank  of  a  private  citizen.  An  able 
ontor,  and  veiMri  In  civil  business,  he  laid  his 
sehamce  with  judgment:  the  politician  appeared 
in  nil  his  measures.  In  the  two  men  was  seen 
ft  nre  assemblage  of  extraordinary  qualities. 
By  weeding  out  the  vices  of  each,  and  uniting 
their  virtues,  the  commonwealth  would  have 
had  an  accomplished  prince.  Situated  as  they 
were  in  contiguous  provinces,  Vespasian  in 
Jodma,  and  Mucianus  in  Syria,  they  beheld 
each  oAer,  for  some  time,  with  the  jealousy  of 
livftlft.  TIm  death  of  Nero  pat  en  end  to  their 
dissearirwis  From  thftt  time  they  began  to  act 
in  coaeert.  Their  mutual  friends  made  the  first 
ftdvftaees  towards  a  reconciliation,  and,  by  the 
ftddrees  of  Titus,  a  mere  cessation  of  animosities 
wfte  tamed  into  a  lasting  peace.  The  power  of 
winning  the  affections  of  men  was  in  an  eminent 
dcgice  the  talent  of  that  young  officer.  Nature 
end  art  conspired  to  render  him  acceptable  to 
all  s  and  even  Mucianus  could  not  resist  his  in- 
fiocaoe.  The  tribunes,  the  centurions,  and  the 
***wi»""  men  were,  l>y  various  artifices,  fixed 
in  the  interest  of  the  two  commanders.  The 
diligent  met  with  encouragement,  the  licentious 
with  indulgence,  and,  according  to  the  bent  of 
aach  nan's  disposition,  all  were  secured  by  their 
Tirtacs  or  their  viees. 

VL  Before  the  arrival  of  Titus,  both  armies 
bad  sworn  fidelity  to  Otho,  with  the  precipita- 
tion of  men  who  had  quick  intelligence  of  alT 
that  peseed  at  Rome.  They  were  not,  in  that 
t,  ripe  for  n  revolt.    Preparations  for  a 


dvil  war  ftre  in  their  nfttnre  slow  and  diflleult 
The  East  had  been  composed  by  a  long  peace, 
and  now,  for  the  first  time,  began  to  think  of 
mixing  in  the  feuds  that  shook  the  empire. 
They  had  hitherto  seen  the  convulsions  of  the 
state  ftt  ft  distftnce  only.  The  querrel  ftlwftys 
broke  out  in  Gaul  or  Italy,  and  was  there  de- 
cided by  the  forces  of  the  West  It  is  true,  that 
Pompey,  Cassius,  Brutus,  and  Antony,  carried 
the  war  across  the  Meditorranean,  and  had 
reason  to  repent  Sjrria  and  Judea  heard  of  the 
Gsesars,  but  seldom  saw  them.  The  legions, 
undisturbed  by  sedition,  had  no  war  upon  their 
hands.  Embroiled  at  different  times  with  the 
Parthians,*  they  had  a  few  slii^t  conHicts,  with 
doubtful  success,  and  passed  the  rest  of  the  year 
in  profound  tranquillity.  In  the  late  civil  war,w 
when  every  part  of  the  empire  was  in  motion, 
the  East  was  perfectly  quiet  Galba  obtained 
the  sovereignty,  and  the  oriental  legions  acqui- 
esced {  but  it  was  no  sooner  known  that  Otho 
and  Vitelliui  were  engaged  in  an  impiourwar 
against  their  country,  than  they  began  to  shake 
off  their  pacific  temper.  They  saw  the  supreme 
authority  in  the  hands  of  other  armies,  who 
granted  it  away  at  their  own  pleasure,  and  reap* 
ed  the  profito  of  every  revolution,  while  the 
soldiers  of  the  East  had  nothing  but  ft  change 
of  servitude,  condemned,  at  the  will  of  others, 
to  submit  to  new  masters. 

Discontent  and  loud  complaints  were  heard 
throughout  the  army.  The  common  men  began 
to  survey  their  strength  and  numbers.  They 
reckoned  seven  legions,u  besides  a  large  body  of 


9  The  Parthlaas  were  orlgtoally  a  people  horn  Sey> 
ihia :  in  process  of  time,  when  their  empire  grew  In 
ttreiigth,  they  became  the  grand  rivals  of  the  Romans. 
The  overthrow  ofCrassttS  is  well  known.  Both  nations 
esperleoced  ahemate  disaslera  in  the  course  of  their 
▼uHooi  wars.   See  Annnls,  zv.  ft  24  and  37. 

10  The  iMi  civil  war  wu  thai  between  Yhidez  and 
Nero.   See  Appendix  to  Annals,  zvl.  ft  13. 

11  It  wilt  be  proper,  In  this  place,  to  state  the  names 
of  the  Roman  leglona,  and  the  places  where  they  were 
■tatloned.  A  short,  but  clew,  acconntof  this  matter  will 
help  to  remove  the  dUBcalties  which  might  otherwise 
occur  in  the  sequel  of  the  history.  Brotler  has  fmrfotak' 
ed  this  useful  task  with  his  usual  accuimcj.  8m  quarto 
edition,  vol.  ill.  p.  403.  A  compendious  view  of  what  he 
has  said  on  the  subject  will,  perhaps,  be  acceptable ;  as 
it  will  show  the  whole  strength  of  the  empin  in  the 
Important  crisis  now  before  uft 

The  names  of  the  several  legions  were  as  follow: 
1.  Laoro  Pani a,  the  first  legion. 

3.  Laow  PaniA  Italioa,  the  first  Italic  legion,  raised 
hf  Nero,  as  appears  In  Dio,  lib.  Iv.    ■ 

a.  Laow  PaiKA  Anjonux,  an  additional  legion,  accord- 
ing to  Dio  raised  by  Nero  from  the  marines,  and  for  thai 
reason,  called  Legio  Priwta  A4iutri*  Ckmieormm. 

4.  Lboio  Sioumoa,  the  second  legion. 

6.  Laoio  SaotrmiA  ADJonux,  raised  by  Vespasian 
duriog  the  war  with  Yhelliuft 

6.  Lmio  TftftTiA,  the  third  legion;  stationed  bi  Syria. 

7.  Laoio  TaftTu;  another,  called  also  the  thirds  In 
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anzUisiries..  Syria,  and  Jndna  were  in  their  poi- 
session.  JEgypt  had  two  legions  at  their  serrice. 
Cappadocia  and  Pontus  afforded  ample  resoarces  $ 
and  the  forces  that  lined  the  frontier  of  Armenia 
atood  ready  at  their  beck.  Asia,  and  the  rest 
of  the  provinces,  were  provided  with  men  and 
money.  In  a  word,  the  islands,  and  the  sea  that 
surrounds  them,  were  under  their  conmiand; 
and  the  Mediterranean,  while  it  separated  them 
from  tl^e  rest  of  the  empire,  left  then^  at  leisure 
to  prepare  for  war. 

YII.  The  zeal  of  the  soldiers  was  no  secret 
to  the  commanders  in  chief;  but  they  judged  it 
best  to  wait  the  issue  of  tiie  war  in  Europe ; 
aware  that,  between  the  victor  and  the  van- 
quished, a  sincere  coalition  never  can  succeed. 


8.  Lboio  Tsktia;  another,  stationed  in  Africa. 

9.  Lboio  Quarta,  the  fourth  legion,  called,  to  disUn- 
gulsh  It  from  another  fourth  legion,  Legio  Quarta  MOf 
e§donica, 

10.  Laraio  Quarta,  another  Ibuiih  legion,  called,  for 
the  sake  of  distinction,  Legio  Quarta  Scythica. 

11.  Lboio  Quikta,  the  fifth  legion. 

12.  Lboio  QxTiMTAMAOBDoituA,  the  fifth  legion,  called 
the  iiaeedonittn. 

18.  Lboio  Sbxta,  the  sixth  legion,  sometimel  called 
Legio  Sexta  Vietri». 

14.  Laoio  S^TA  Fbbbata;  another  sixth  legion, 
with  the  addition  of  F^rrata^  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
former. 

16.  Lboxo  Sbptzxa  CLATmiAiTA,  the  aeTttth,  called 
also  the  Claudian. 

16.  Lboio  Sbptixa  6ALBtAiiA,the  seventh,  called  the 
Go^Mem. 

17.  Lboio  Ootava,  the  eighth  legion,  somethnes  called 
humeia. 

18.  Laoio  Nona,  the  ninth  legion ;  sometimes  called 
QemtnOf  because  It  Was  one  legion  fomied  out  of  two. 

19.  Lboio  Dboima,  the  tenth  legion,  quartered  in 
Spain. 

90.  Lboio  Dboxka,  another  unth  legion,  quartered  In 
Judaa. 

21.  Lboio  XJin>BotHrA,  the  eleventh  legion,  sometimes 
with  the  additional  title  of  Claudia^uL. 

S2.  Lboio  Doodbctma,  the  twelfth  legton,  sometimes 
called  Legio  Duodedma  Fkihmnea. 

83.  Lboio  Tbktia  Dboima,  the  thbteenth  legion, 
called  also  Obmina,  because  composed  of  two  united 
Into  one.  Lboio  Quarta  Dboima,  the  fourteenth  legion. 

Si  Lboio  Quuita  Dboima,  the  fifteenth  legiooi,  sta- 
tioned in  the  Lower  Germany. 

95.  Lboio  Quinta  Dboima,  another  fifteenth  legion, 
quartered  in  Judsa,  sometimes  called  Legio  Qu^Ua 
Dedma  ApMinaria. 

S6.  Lboio  Sbxta  Dboima,  the  sixteenth  legion. 

27.  Lboio  Sbptima  Dboima,  tlie  seTenteenth  legion, 
thought  to  be  one  of  those  that  suflfered  in  the  slaughter 
of  Varus. 

9&  Lboio  Duoosviobssima,  the  eighteenth  legion, 
another  of  the  legions  under  Varus. 

S9l  LBom  UmBvzoBasiMA,  the  nineteenth  legion,  an- 
other legion  under  Varus. 

ao.  Lboio  Viobssima,  the  twentieth  legion,  called  bj 
DIo  VoleHa  Victrim. 

81.  Lboio  UNA-BT-vioasaiMA,  the  twentj^lrst  legion, 
•ometimes  with  the  addition  of  Rapam* 

SL  Lboio  Doo-bt-viob88ixa,  the  twenty«0scood  le- 
gioo»  stationed  in  Oermanj. 


and  whether  fortune  favoured  the  anns  of  Otho 
or  Vitellius,  the  consequence  in  either  event 
would  be  the. same.  And  if  the  pride  of  victoiy 
is  apt  to  corrupt  the  ablest  generals,  from  ths 
present  chiefs  what  was  to  be  expected  ?  Their 
own  vices  would  destroy  them.  Discord,  sloth, 
and  luxury  would  be  the  ruin  of  botht  one 
would  be  undone  by  the  fate  of  war,  and  the 
other  by  success.  For  these  reasons  it  was 
a^eed  to  suspend  all  military  operations.  Ves- 
pasian and  Mucianus,  lately  recoQciled  to  each 
other,  concurred  in.  this  opinion,  which  had  beeu 
beforehand  adopted  by  their  friends.  Men  of 
principle  gave  their  advice  with  a  view  to  the 
public  good;  others  looked  for  their  own  private 
advantage  s  and  public  confusion  was  the  only 


'  33.  Lnoio  Dtro-BT-vicBssiMA,  another  twenty-sbeoad 
legion,  quartered  in  EgypL 

34.  Lboio  B  Classiou,  a  legion  formed  oat  of  tha 
marine  soldiers  bgr  Vitellius  in  his  last  distrtsi,  but 
soon  received  into  Vespasian'a  party,  and  never  mon 
distinguished. 

Such  were  the  names  of  the  legions  that  occor  la  T&- 
citus.  lA  from  the  vrfaole  number,  we  deduct  the  ssTen- 
teenth,  ei^teentb,  and  nineteenth,  which  were  all  ^ 
off  under  Varus,  and  also  the  laot,  formed  out  of  the  db- 
rines  by  Vitellius,  and  heard  of  no  more,  it  will  app^r, 
that,  in  the  bef^nning  of  the  ensuing  wars,  the  nilituy 
establishment,  exclusive  of  the  forces  in  Italy,  ooDslMd 
of  THmrr  Lboiok s.   Their  staUons  wete  as  follow : 

In  BrOain. 

The  second,  ninth,  twentieth. 

bi  ^pain. 

The  flrat  Adjutrdc,  the  sixth,  the  tanih. 

L%  Gaul, 

The  first  Italic. 

h%  Lower  Qerwiony. 

-    The  first,  fifth,  fifteenth,  slxSaenlh, 

it  tapper  Qermanjf. 
The  fourth,  twenty-first,  twenly^oeconl 
Bi  Pemnontii. 
The  seventh  Oalbian,  the  thirteenth. 
Bi  Dalmatia. 
The  eleventh,  the  footteenth. 
MMiuia. 
The  seventh  Claudian,  the  eighth. 
In  Stjfria, 
The  third,  fourth,  sixth,  twelfth. 
ht  Judaa, 
The  fifth,  tenth,  flfteonth. 
MEgjfpl. 
Tha  third,  the  twenty-seoond. 
Bi  Africa, 
The  third. 
That  00  small  a  number  of  legJons  should  be  afcifl  n« 
only  to  conquer  but  to  keep  in  subjection  the  wide  tt 
tent  of  the  Ebman  vrorld,  might  be  mauer  of  weoder  n 
we  did  not  know  the  wisdom  with  which  the  lefioM 
vrere  established,  and  the  military  disciplioe  Uui  mir 
for  a  number  of  ages,  strictly  maintained  thnmghoBltlM 
Roman  armies.   Brotler  obeerres,  that  Mardul  S«ie, 
whose  extraordinary  genius  •and  great  ^^'P^^^'^J^ 
uniyeraally  known,  was  of  opinion  that  FHBce  woQWdo 
well  to  adopt  the  system  of  the  Boman  legfams,  aod  new 
model  her  armies  on  that  admirable  plan  of  diselplio*- 
See  Memoirea  eur  Pbffimterie,  ou  TraiU  dee  ^^fJTf 
euivant  PJSsenqie  dee  andent  Xomaiu*,  per  M.  k 
dtateekal  de  8axe, 
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moofcfl  of  raeh  as,  in  their  domestic  ai&irs,  s&w 
Bothtn;  but  diitress  and  ruin.  One  mind,  one 
tpirit  perraded  the  whole  army.  Good  and  evil 
fflotires  conspired,  and,  for  different  reasons, 
wtr  becftroe  the  passion  of  all. 

Vin.  Aboat   this  period  of  time,  a  report 
that  Nen  was  still  alive,  and  actnallj  on  his 
way  to  the  proyinces  of  the  East,  excited  a  gen- 
erti  alano  through  Achaia  and  Asia.     The  ac- 
cents of  that  emperor's  death  i  had  been  so 
Ttrioos,  that  conjecture  had  ample  materials. 
HtBce  numbers  asserted  that  Nero  survived  the 
fvrjr  of  his  enemies,  and  they  found  credulity 
icadj  to  believe  them.     In  the  course  of  this 
work  the  reader  will  hear  of  various  pretenders, 
tad  the  fate  that  attended  them.    The  impostor 
who  now  took  upon  him  to  personate  that  em- 
peror, was  a  slave  from  Pontus,  or,  according  to 
•one  writers,  a  freedman  from  Italy,  who  played 
with  ikill  on  the  harp,  and  had  a  musical  voice. 
With  those  talents,  and  a  countenance  that  re- 
sembled Nero,  he  was  able  to  impose  on  vulgar 
minds.  By  the  force  of  promises  he  drew  to  his 
putya  number  of  deserters,  whom  their  poverty 
indQced  to  lead  a  vagrant  life.    With  this  crew 
he  put  to  sea,  but  was  thrown  by  adverse  winds 
•B  the  isle  of  Cythnus.  At  that  place  he  fell  in 
widt  a  party  of  soldiers  on  their  return  from  the 
^ist  Some  of  these  he  listed ;  and  such  as  re- 
fused, he  onlered  to  be  put  to  death.     Having 
plnndered  the  merchants,  and  armed  the  stoutest 
of  their  slaves,  he  endeavoured  to  seduce  Sisenna, 
« centurion  from  Syria,  who  happened  to  land 
M  the  island  of  Cythnus,  on  his  way  to  greet 
the  pivtorian  bands  in  the  name  of  the  Syrian 
vny,  and,  in  token  of  friendship,  to  present 
two  right  handa  clasping  each  other.     Appre- 
hending danger   from  so  bold  an  adventurer, 
Siseana  made  his  escape  from  the  island.     A 
Ifeneral  panic  seized  the  inhabitants.     Numbers 
rejoiced  to  find  the  name  of  Nero  once  more  re- 
vived, and,  hating  the  new  system,  wished  for 
ttothii^  ao  ranch  as  another  revolution. 

IX.  The  fame  of  this  pretended  Nero  gained 
cnd^every  dajr,  vrhen  by  a  sudden  accident  the 
ilhisloo  vanished.  It  happened  that  Calpurnius 
Asprenas,  whom  Gnlba  had  appointed  governor 
if  GalatU  and  Pvnphylia,  arrived,  on  his  way 
to  those  proTinees,  at  the  isle  of  Cythnus,  with 
two  galleys  from  the  fleet  that  lay  at  Misenum. 
The  commaadera  of  the  ships  were  summoned, 
in  the  name  of  Nero,  to  attend  their  lawful 
prince.  The  impostor  continued  to  act  his  part. 
Be  received  the  nsTal  officers  with  an  air  of  de- 
jection, and,  hj  the  duty  which  they  owed  him, 
implored  their  asatstance,  and  safe  conduct  either 
to  Syria,  or  to  JEgypL  The  masters  of  the  gal- 
leys, alarmed  at  the  proposal,  or  intending  to  de- 
ceive, desired  time  to  prepare  the  minds  of  their 


1  A  nemher  of  tmpoeiora,  at  diftrent  times,  assumed 
the  oaoM  of  Nero. '  Sea  Soetonlas,  In  Nero,  •.  67. 


sailors,  faithfully  promising  to,  return  without 
delay.  Asprenas,  duly  informed  of  all  that 
passed,  gave  orders  to  attack  the  impostor  and 
his  crew  of  adherents.  The  ship  was  seized, 
and  the  pretended  emperor,  whoever  he  was,  suf- 
fered death.  The  air  of  the  man,  his  eyes,  his 
hair,  and  the  ferocity  of  his  countenance,^  bore 
a  strong  resemblance  to  Nero.  His  body  was 
conveyed  to  Asia,  and  afterwards  sent  to  Rome. 

X.  In  a  eity,  distracted  by  internal  discord, 
and,  after  so  many  revolutions,  fierce  with  a 
spirit  of  liberty  that  led  to  the  wildest  anarchy, 
no  transaction,  however  trifling  in  itself,  could 
pass,  without  exciting  violent  commotions.  Vi- 
bius  Crispus,  a  man,  for  his  wealth,  his  power, 
and  his  talents,  always  ranked  among  the 
most  eminent  citizens,  but  never  for  his  virtues 
numbered  with  the  good,  cited  to  the  bar  of  the 
senate,  Annius  Faustus,  a  Roman  knight,  and 
in  the  reign  of  Nero  an  informer  by  profession. 
In  the  beginning  of  Galba's  reign,  it  was  or- 
dained by  a  decree,  that  all  causes  against  tbe 
race  of  public  accusers  should  be  fairly  heard. 
This  law,  however  salutary,  was  forced  to  yield 
to  the  temper  of  the  times  ;  it  was  enforced,  or 
relaxed,  as  the  person  accused  happened  to  be  of 
weight  and  consequence,  or  poor  and  friendless  t 
it  was,  notwithstanding,  still  in  force ;  and  Cris- 
pus, availing  himself  of  it,  exerted  all  his  influ- 
ence to  ruin  the  man  who  had  been  the  prosecu- 
tor of  his  brother.s  In  the  senate  his  party  was 
strong  and  powerful.  Without  hearing  the  cri- 
minal, the  fathers  were  for  condemning  him 
to  immediate  execution.  The  violence  of  this 
proceeding  stirred  up  an  opposition.  A  party 
was  formed  against  the  overgrown  power  of  the 
prosecutor.  They  insisted  that  the  specific 
charge  should  be  exhibited,  and  a  day  fixed,  when 
the  delinquent,  however  guilty,  should  be  allow- 
ed the  common  right  of  being  heard  in  his  de- 
fence. This  motion  was  carried,  and  the  hear- 
ing of  the  cause  was  adjourned  for  a  few  days. 
The  trial,  at  length,  came  on,  and  Faustus  was 
condemned,  but  not  with  that  universal  assent 
of  the  people  which  a  life  of  iniquity  might  have 
warranted.  The  accuser,  it  was  well  known, 
had  been  concerned  in  the  conduct  of  prosecu- 
tions, and  received  the  profits  of  his  trade.  Men 
rejoiced  to  see  the  punishment  of  a  crime  so 
dangerous  and  detestable }  but  the  triumph  of  a 
notorious  offender  gave  disgust. 

XI.  Meanwhile  the  affairs  of  Otho  wore  a 
favourable  aspect.  The  armies  in  Dalmatia  and 
Panaonia  were  on  their  march  to  join  him.  A 
detachment  of  two  thousand  advanced  by  rapid 
marches,  while  the  main  body  followed  at  mo- 
derate distances.  The  legions  that  composed  this 


2  The  aame  ferocity  appeared  lo  Nero's  coantenanca 
after  he  was  dead.  See  Appendix  to  Anaals,  zvL  a.  13. 

3  His  brother  wasYaUus  Seeundus;  a  man  oonvieled 
of  ezt4>rtlon,  Annals,  zlv.  S.96L 
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force  were  the  seventh,  which  had  been  raised 
by  Gralba ;  the  eleventh,  the  thirteenth,  and  four- 
teenth, all  veterans  in  the  service,  and  the  last  in 
great  rienown  for  the  vigour  with  which  they 
quelled  the  insurrection  in  Britain,^  and  still 
more  famous  for  the  choice  made  by  Nero,  who 
had  selected  that  corps  as  the  best  in  the  empire. 
They  remained  to  the  last,  faithful  to  that  em- 
peror, and,  after  hii  death,  declared  with  equal 
zeal  in  favour  of  Otho.  Knowing  their  own 
^rength,  they  were  inspired  with  confidence, 
but  a  confidence  that  made  them  judge  for  them- 
selves, and  proceed  on  their  march  by  slow  jour- 
neys, as  their  humour  prompted.  The  cavalry 
and  auxiliary  cohorts  came  forward  with  more 
alacrity. 

The  troops  that  marched  from  Rome  were  a 
formidable  body.  They  consisted  of  five  pr»- 
torian  cohorts,  several  squadrons  of  horse,  and 
the  first  legion.  To  these  were  added  two  thou- 
sand gladiators ;  a  resource  altogether  ignoble, 
but  in  civil  commotions  often  employed  by  gen- 
erals of  the  first  reputation.  Aonius  Gall  us  and 
Vestricius  Spurinna  s  were  sent  at  the  head  of 
this  whole  force,  with  orders  to  take  post  on  the 
banks  of  the  Po.  The  first  intention  was  to 
keep  the  enemy  locked  up  in  Gaul ;  but  that 
project  proved  abortive,  Csecina  having  already 
passed  the  Alps.  Otho  followed  with  a  select 
body  of  the  praetorian  guards,  and  all  the  vete- 
rans of  that  corps,  with  the  city  cohorts^  and  a 
prodigious  number  draughted  from  the  marines. 
On  the  march  he  betrayed  no  symptom  of  sloth,8 
no  passion  for  luxury :  h^  advanced  on  foot,  at 
the  head  of  the  colours,  covered  with  an  iron 
breastplate,  rough  and  soldier-like,  exhibiting  a 
striking  contrast  to  his  former  character. 

XII.  In  this  posture  of  affairs,  fortune  seemed 
to  open  a  flattering  prospect  Otho  was  master 
of  the  greatest  part  of  Italy,  and  his  fleets  bad 
the  command  of  the  sea.  To  the  foot  of  the 
maritime  Alps*  the  country  was  in  his  posses- 
sion. To  pass  over  those  mountains,  and  make 
a  descent  on  N|rbon  Gaul,  was  the  meiisure 
which  he  had  projected.  To  conduct  that  expe- 
dition he  appointed  Suedius  Clemens,  Antonius 
Novellus,  and  £milius  Pacencis.  The  last  was 
loaded  with  irons  by  his  own  soldiers.  Anto- 
nius Novellus  lost  all  authority }  and  Suedius 
Clemens,  proud  of  his  rank,  but  not  knowing 
how  to  maintain  it,  yielded  too  much  to  the  hu- 
mours of  the  men.    He  preserved  no  discipline, 


1  See  Annals,  xlv.  s.  29;  Suetonius,  In  Nero.  a.  39, 
40. 

3  For  the  excellent  character  of  Veetricfua  Spurinna, 
■ee  Plia/,ltb.  it.  epist  7;  and  lib.  Hi.  epist.  1  and  10. 

3  Juvenal  has  given  a  dlflbrenl  descripiion  of  Otho  on 
his  march,  sat.  ii.  ver.  99.  But  poetic  license  cannot 
weigh  ogainat  the  truth  of  history. 

4  For  the  maritime  Alps,  see  the  Geographical  Table 
at  the  end  of  the  Tolniae;  and  see  Annals,  zv.  s. 


and  yet  was  eager  for  action.    His  anny  pre- 
sented no  appearance  of  men  raarchiog  tbroagh 
their  own  countrjp.     They  forgot  that  Italy  was 
their  native  soil,  and  that  the  lands  and  houses 
belonged  to  their  fellow^itizens.  Regaidlett  of 
the  Roman  name,  they  laid  waste  the  country 
with  fire  and  sword  ;  .they  pillaged,  destroyed, 
and  plundered,  as  if  the  war  had  been  in  a  (o- 
reign  realm,  against  the  enemies  of  their  country. 
The  wretched  inhabitants  were  oppressed  by 
men,  against  whom,  having  entertaiaed  no  fear, 
they  had  prepared  no  defence.     The  fields  were 
covered  with  grain  and  cattle  }  the  houses  were 
open  ;  and  the  owners,  with  their  wives  and 
children,  went  forth,  in  the  simplicity  of  their 
hearts,  to  meet  the  army.  In  the  midst  of  psace, 
they  were  surrounded  with  all  the  horrors  of 
war.     Marius  Maturus  was,  at  that  tame,  gov- 
ernor of  the  maritime  Alps.     He  resolved  to 
dispute  the  passage  with  Otho's  troops,  and,  for 
that  purpose,  armed  the  youth  of  the  country. 
In  the  first  encounter,  the  mountaineeis  were 
either  cut  to  pieces  or  put  to  the  rout    A  hand 
of  rustics,  suddenly  levied, and  ignorant  of  mili- 
tary discipline,  could  not  make  head  against  a 
regular  army^     Expecting  no  fame  from  vic- 
tory, they  feared  no  disgrace  from  an  ignomi- 
nious flight. 

XIII.  An  opposition  so  rash  and  feeble  served 
only  to  exasperate  the  Othonian  soldiers.  Thej 
fell  with  fury  upon  Albium  Intemelium,  a 
municipal  town.  The  late  victory  was  a  fruit- 
less advantage,  affording  neither  spoil  nor  plun- 
der. The  peasants  had  no  property,  and  their 
arms  were  of  no  value.  Even  prisoners  of  war 
could  not  be  made.  The  fugitives  knew  the 
course  of  the  country,  and  were  too  swift  of  foot 
Enraged  at  the  disappointment,  the  soldiers 
wreaked  their  vengeance  on  the  innocent  inhahi- 
tanta  of  Intemelium,  and  glutted  their  avarice 
with  the  effects  of  innocent  men.  Amidst  the 
barbarities  committed  on  this  occasion,  a  Li^ 
rian  woman  gave  a  noble  example  of  courage  and 
maternal  affection.  She  had  concealed  her  child 
from  the  fury  of  the  slaughtering  sword,  j^he 
soldiers,  fully  persuaded  that  she  had  deposited 
her  treasure  in  the  same  place,  stretched  her  on 
the  rack,  and  pressed  the  unhappy  mother  to  tell 
where  she  had  secured  her  son.  She  laid  her 
hand  on  her  womb,  and, «  hercy'*  ahe  said,  ^  here 
my  child  is  sheltered.'*  From  that  moment,  on- 
moved  by  menaces,  and  unsubdued  by  torture, 
she  never  changed  her  tone.  Nothing  could 
conquer  that  generous  obstinacy.  She  died  a 
bright  example  of  undaunt^  virtue. 

XIV.  Meanwhile,  Fabius  Vaiens  received  in- 
telligence that  Otho's  fleet  was  hovering  on  the 
coast  of  Narbon  Gaul,  with  intent  to  invade  (hat 
province,  which  bad  already  embraced  the  iote^ 
est  of  Vitellius.  The  adjacent  colonies,  by  their 
deputies,  sued  for  protection.  Vaiens  despatched 
two  TuDgrian  cohorts,  four  iquadroni  of  hoist. 
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witfc  the  whole  cavalrj  of  the  Treviri,  under 
tbe  eoramand  of  Julius   CUsaicus ;   reserving, 
however,  t  rafficient   detachment   from  those 
forces,  to  garrison  the  port  of  Forojulium,  that 
the  coieoy  might  not,  while  the  troops  marched 
ap  the  coQittry,  lie  exposed  to  sudden  incursions 
from  the  fleet.     This  arrangement  heing  made, 
Cluiiens  marched  in  quest  of  the  enemy,  at  the 
hetd  of  twelve  troops  of  horse,  and  a  select 
body  from  the  cohorts.     To  these  were  added 
the  Ligurian  cohort,  which  had  heen  usually 
qvtrtered  at  Forojulium,  and  five  hundred  men 
fnNn  Paononia,  not  yet  ranged   in  companies 
voder  distinct  and  regular  colours.    Neither  side 
dccliocd  an  engagement     The  disposition  made 
by  Otho*s  officers  was  as  follows :  A  body  of 
Barioes,  intermixed  with  the  peasantry,  took 
pott  OB  the  heights  near  the  sea.   The  level  space 
between  the  hills  and  the  coast  was  ocupied  by 
the  prwtoriau  soldiers ;  and,  to  support  them,  the 
fleet  stood  in  close  to  the  shore,  drawn  up  in  or- 
der of  battle,  and  presenting  a  formidable  line. 
The  strength  of  the  Vitellians,  consisting  in  ca- 
^iry,  was  stationed  in  front ;  the  infantry  close 
embodied  in  their  rear,  and  their  Alpine  moun- 
taineers on  the  ridge  of  the' neighbouring  hills. 
The  Trevirian  squadrons  began  the  attack  with 
lets  skill  than  courage.     The  veterans  of  Otho's 
umy  received  the  attack  in  front,  while  their 
peuants,  from  the  high  grounds,  discharged  a 
▼oUey  of  stones,  and,  t>eing  expert  slingers,  an- 
noyed the  enemy  in  flank.     They  mixed  in  the 
lues  with  the  regular  soldiersi  and  performed 
fc»ts  of  valour.    In  the  moment  of  victory,  there 
was  BO  distinction  between  the  coward  and  the 
^▼e  I  all  pursued  their  advantage  with  equal 
udour.  The  Vitellians  were  thrown  into  disorder  i 
•ad  being  driven  towards  the  margin  of  the  sea, 
they  were  there  attacked  in  the  rear  by  the  sol- 
diers belonging  to  the  fleet.     This  was  a  danger 
uforescen.     Hemmed  in  on  every  side,  they 
toast  have  been  to  a  man  cut  off,  if  the  night  had 
Bot  cone  on  in  time  to  favour  their  retreat,  and 
wstrain  the  victorious  army  from  pursuing  them 
m  their  flight. 

XV.  The  Vitellians,  though  defeated,  still 

retained  their  warlike  spirit    With  a  reinforce- 

■ent  drawn  together  in  haste,  they  returned  to 

the  charge ;  and,  finding  the  enemy  elate  with 

joy,  and  by  saccesa  lulled  into  security,  they  aa- 

■aalted  the  outposts,  put  the  advanced  guvd  to 

tbe  swofd,  and  forced  their  way  into  the  camp. 

tile  Othonians  were  struck  with  terror,  and 

Bear  the  fleet  all  was  tumult  and  disorder.     The 

nrprise,  however,  soon  began  to  subside.     The 

Othottians   betook   themselves   to  an   adjacent 

hill,  and,  having  there  collected  their  strength, 

nshed  down  with  impetuous  fury.    A  dreadful 

•Ikaghtcr  followed.    The  Tuogrian  cohorts  stood 

^  brvBt  of  the  action,  till  their  commanding 

ofleers  fell  nsder  a  shower  of  darts.     The 

OthoBlaM  conqaered,  but  their  victory  was| 


dearly  bought.  They  pursued  the  flying  enemy 
with  more  rage  than  prudence,  when  the  Tre- 
verian  cavalry,  wheeling  round,  attacked  them 
in  the  rear,  and  put  a  large  party  to  the  sword. 
From  this  time  the  two  armies  remained  inac- 
tive. As  if  a  truce  had  taken  place,  and  both 
sides  had  agreed  by  compact  to  suspend  hostili- 
ties, and  no  more  molest  each  other  by  sudden 
incursions,  the  Vitellians  retired  to  Antipolis, 
a  municipal  town  of  Narbon  Gaul,  and  the 
Othonians  to  Albingaunum,  in  the  island  part 
of  Liguria. 

XVI.  Corsica,  Sardinia,  and  the  rest  of  the 
islands  in  those  seas,  were  overawed  by  the  vic- 
torious fleet,  and  kept  in  subjection  to  Otho. 
Corsica,  indeed,  suffered   a  sudden  convulsion 
from  the  temerity  of  the  governor.     The  name 
of  this  oflScer  was  Dccimus  Pacarius.     Though 
the  island,  in  a  war  carried  on  by  such  powerful 
adversaries,  was  of  no  importance,  he.endea* 
voured  to  seduce  the  inhabitants  to  the  interest 
of  Vitellius.     The  project,  which  would  have 
decided  nothing,  ended  in  his  own  ruin.     He 
summoned  a  council  of  the  leading  men,  and 
communicated  his  design.     Claudius  Phirricus, 
who  commanded  the  galleys  on  that  station,  and 
Quinctlus  Certus,  a  Roman  knight,  objected  to 
the  measure,  and  were   put  to  instant  death. 
The  rest  of  the  assembly,  terrified  by  this  act  of 
violence,  swore  fidelity  to  Vitellius.     The  popu- 
lace, as  usual,  blind  and  ignorant,  but  by  conta- 
gion catching  the  fears  of  others,  followed  the 
example  of  the  leading  chiefs.     Pacarius  began 
to  muster  his  men,  and  train  them  to  the  use  of 
arms.     A  race  of  rude  and  vulgar  peasants,  who 
had  no  relish  for  the  fatigue  of  military  dis- 
cipline, began  to  consider  the  nature  of  their 
situation,  and  their  inability  to  support  a  war. 
«  They  were  islanders,  remote  from  Germany, 
and  out  of  the  reach  of  the  lemons.     The  fleeti 
of  Otho  commanded  the  seas,  and  had  lately 
ravaged  the  maritime  countries,  though  defended 
by  the  cohorts  and  cavalry  of  Vitellius.*'    This 
reflection  produced  a  sudden  change  in  evAy 
mind.     They  resolved  to  assert  their  independ- 
ence, not  with  open  force,  but  by  covert  strata- 
gem ;  and,  for  that  purpose,  to  lie  in  wait  for 
their  opportunity.    Pacarius,  as  soon  as  his  train 
of  visitora  left  him,  retired  to  his  bath.     In  that 
moment  the  conspirators  fell  upon  him,  naked 
and  disarmed.     He  was  put  to  instant  death, 
and  his  attendants  suffered  the  same  fate.    Their 
heads,  like  those  of  traitors,  were  conveyed  to 
Otho.     And  yet  the  assassins  were  neither  re- 
warded by  that  prince,  nor  punished  by  Vitel- 
lius.    In  the  mass  of  atrocious  deeds  that  dis- 
graced the  times,  petty  Tillanies  were  suffered 
to  pass  with  impunity. 

XVII.  The  cavalry,  called  the  SixukiriAV 
sQ.uABaoa',  had,  as  already  mentioned,^  forced 

6  Fbr  QyUa's  cavalry,  ase  HiaL  L  a  7a 
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their  wi^  into  Italy,  and  there  fixed  the  seat  of 
war.  In  the  conduct  of  these  men  nothing  pro- 
ceeded from  principle.  They  had  no  regard  for 
Otho,  nor  so  much  as  a  wish  to  serve  Yitellius ; 
hut  their  vigour  heing  relaxed  by  a  long  peace, 
and  their  minds  debased  and  prepared  for  slav- 
ery, they  stood  ready  to  stretch  their  necks  to 
the  yoke,  whatever  hand  imposed  it,  in  their 
choice  of  a  piaster  wholly  indifferent.  The  fair- 
est portion  of  Italy ,i  extending  from  the  Po  to 
the  Alps,  with  all  its  fertile  plains  and  flourish- 
iDg  cities,  was  in  the  possession  of  Yitellius :  the 
forces  sent  forward  by  Ciecina  having  already 
penetrated  into  that  quarter.  At  Cremona  a 
Pannonian  cohort  laid  down  their  arms;  and 
between  Placentia  and  Ticinum  a  party  of  a 
hundred  horse,  with  a  thousand  marines,  were 
made  prisoners.  In  this  tide  of  success  nothing 
could  withstand  the.  vigour  of  the  Vitellians. 
The  Po  opposed  its  stream  and  its  banks  in 
vain.  To  the  Batavions,  and  the  troops  from 
beyond  the  Rhine,  the  river  was  no  more  than 
a  new  motive  to  inflame  their  ardour.  They 
passed  over  with  their  usual  rapidity  under  the 
walls  of  Placentia,  and  in  sight  of  the  enemy. 
Having  gained  a  footing  on  the  land,  they  inter- 
cepted the  enemy's  scouts,  and  spread  such  a 
general  panic,  that  all  who  escaped  their  fury 
Aed  with  precipitation,  announcing  the  arrival  of 
Cseeina  and  his  whole  army, 

XVIII.  Spurinna,  who  commanded  at  Pla- 
centia, was  well  informed  of  Caecina's  motions. 
He  knew  him  to  be  still  at  a  distance ;  and,  if 
at  any  time  be  should  show  himself  before  the 
place,  he  had  taken  his  measures.  Three  prstor- 
ian  cohorts,  and  no  more  than  a  thousand  vexil- 
laries,  with  a  small  body  of  horse,  would  be  ill 
opposed  to  a  veteran  armjr.  He  resolved,  there- 
fore, to  remain  within  his  fortifications.  But 
an  unruly  soldiery,  fierce  and  unskilled  in  mili- 
tary operations,  was  not  to  be  restrained.  They 
seized  the  colours,  and  sallied  forth  In  a  body. 
The  general  endeavoured  in  vain  to  check  their 
violence  (  the  men  pointed  their  weapons  at  his 
breast  $  they  spumed  at  the  tribunes  and  cen- 
turions, who  extolled  the  wisdom  of  their  supe- 
rior officer  I  they  rejected  all  advice,  declaring 
aloud  that  treason  was  at  work ;  they  were  be- 
trayed I  and  Csecina  was  invited  to  take  posses- 
sion of  the  place.  Spurinna  was  obliged  to  yield 
to  this  sudden  phrensy,  and  even  to  proceed  on 
the  march.  He  went  forth  against  his  will,  but 
with  a  show  of  approbation,  in  hopes,  if  the  se- 
dition died  away,  that  he  might  then  resume  his 
former  authority. 

XIX.  The  soldiers  pushed  on  with  spirit,  till 
the  Po  appearing  in  sight,  and  Aight  coming  on, 


1  The  country  tetwaea  the  Po  and  the  Alps,  compris- 
ing Piedmont,  MtmtferraL,  the  MilaneM:  the  principal 
eltles  were,  HMMomim,  Novaria^  Bpondia^  VeretUA 
Set  Eigu  t  a.  70^  and  jee  Ibe  Owigimphifial  Table. 


they  halted  for  the  first  time.  It  was  now  judged 
necessary  to  fortify  a  camp.  Labour  and  cas- 
trametation  were  new  to  men  who  had  only 
served  within  the  walls  of  Rome.  Their  fero- 
city abated,  and  they  began  to  see  their  error. 
The  veterans  in  the  service  condemned  theii 
own  credulity,  and  pointed  out  to  their  comiudes 
the  common  danger  of  all,  if  Cecina  with  a 
numerous  army  had  come  up  in  time  to  sarrouod 
them  in  a  wide  champaign  country.  Throngb- 
out  the  ranks  nothing  was  heard  but  peoiteDce 
and  submission.  The  tribunes  and  centurions 
regained  their  influence,  and  all  were  lood  in 
praise  of  their  general,  who  had,  with  judgment, 
chosen  a  strong  and  powerful  colony  for  the  seat 
of  war.  Spurinna  sei2ed  his  opportunity,  choos- 
ing rather  to  convince  by  reason,  than  to  irritate 
by  reproof.  Having  quelled  the  sedition,  he  left 
some  flying  parties  to  watch  the  motions  of  the 
enemy,  and,  with  an  army  now  disposed  to  obey 
his  orders,  marched  bacic  to  Placentia.  The 
fortifications  of  the  place  were  repaired  •,  uev 
works  were  added ;  towers  were  constructed ; 
the  soldiers  were  provided  with  arms ;  and,  what 
was  of  greater  moment,  a  spirit  of  discipline  aad 
prompt  obedience  was  diffused  through  the  army. 
This  was,  no  doubt,  an  essential  service.  Want 
of  courage  could  not  be  imputed  to  Otho'i  party. 
Inattention  to  their  superior  officers  was  the 
disadvantage  under  which  they  laboured. 

XX.  Cecina  advanced  into  lUly  with  a  well- 
conducted  army,  observing  in  his  march  the  strict- 
est discipline,  as  if  on  the  other  side  of  the  Alps 
he  had  left  his  cruelty  and  love  of  plunder.  His 
dress  gave  offence  to  the  colonies  through  which 
he  passed.  His  mantle,  decorated  with  various 
colours,  passed  for  a  mark  of  arrogance  {  aod  his 
drawers,^  used  only  by  savage  nations,  did  not 
agree  with  the  ideas  of  a  Roman  citizen.  Be- 
sides this,  the  splendid  appearance  of  his  wife, 
Salonina,  mounted  on  a  superb  horse,  adorned 
with  purple  ornaments,  though  in  itself  a  matter 
of  no  importance,  and  certainly  injurious  to  do 
person  whatever,  was  held  to  be  a  public  insult. 
Such  is  the  nature  of  the  human  mind,  disposed 
at  all  times  to  behold  with  jealousy  the  sadden 
elevation  of  new  men,  and  to  demand^  that  he, 
who  has  been  known  in  an  humble  station, 
should  know  how  to  rise  in  the  world  with  tem- 
per and  modest  dignity.  Cecina  passed  the  P9i 
and  by  negotiation  and  artful  promises  endea- 
voured to  seduce  the  leaders  of  Otho's  part.^ 
The  like  insidious  game  was  played  against  him- 
self. Both  sides  talked  of  peace  and  concord, 
but  they  amused  each  other  with  words  oi  spa- 
cious sound,  importing  nothing.    Tired  of  fruit- 


2  GBCina  wore  the  •agum,  which  was  the  Gtim» 
dress  (see  the  Manners  of  the  Germans,  s.  17),  awl  ^ 
bracat^  or  breeches,  which  diaUngulshed  the  fi^ 
The  southern  part  of  Gaul  was  called  OaMns  ^M«w*' 
mi  and  also  Jlroeeola. 
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less  iitifieei,  Cseina  began  to  concert  his  moa^ 
niBi  lor  the  ledoctioa  of  Placentia.  He  deter^ 
Bioed  to  iovest  the  place  }  and  knowing  how 
Bach  the  fame  of  the  general,  and,  by  conse- 
qutaee,  the  e?enti  of  war,  depend  on  the  first 
exploit,  he  made  e?erjr  pieparation  to  cany  on 
the  siege  with  Tigour, 

XXI.  The  fint  approach  to  the  town  dis- 
played the  brayery,  but  nothing  of  the  skill, 
vbich  might  be  expected  from  a  veteran  army. 
The  soldiers,  intoxicated  with  liquor,  advanced 
to  the  foot  of  the  walls,  without  shelter,  or  due 
pKcaution.    In  this  attack,  a  magnificent  am- 
pbitbeitre,  which  stood  on  the  outside  of  the 
ibrtificatioDS,  was  set  on  fire,  and  levelled  to  the 
pDttod.    Whether  this  was  occasioned  by  the 
flaming  brands  and  other  combustibles  thrown 
ia  by  the  besiegers,  or  by  the  like  missive  wea- 
pons dischaiged  from  the  works,  cannot  now  be 
aseertaioed.    The  vulgar  herd  of  the  city,  apt 
and  wUliog,  like  the  populace  in  ever^  quarter, 
to  believe  whatever  malignity  can  invent,  im- 
poted  the  disaster  to  the  neighbouring  colonistr^ 
who  saw  with  envy  a  spacious  and  magnificent 
■tnutiire,  that  surpassed  every  monument  of  art 
lad  labour  throughout  Italy.    The  sense  of  this 
misfortune,  however  begun,  was  lost  in  the  pres- 
•oieof  immediate  danger^  but  the  enemy  was 
BO  sooner  withdrawn  from  the  walls,  than  the 
iahabitaots,  in  the  moment  of  security,  lamented 
the  loM  of  their  amphitheatre,  as  the  worst  cala- 
mity that  could  befall  them. .  CsBcina  was  re- 
pulsed with  considerable  loss.     The  night,  on 
both  sides,  waa  esnployed  in  necessary  prepara- 
UoBs.  The  VitelUana  provided  themselves  with 
BOTing  penthousse,  and  other  warlike  machines, 
luder  which  the  men  might  advance  to  sap  the 
foaodation  of  the  walls.     The  besieged  were 
^y  in  preparing  stakes  and  rafts  of  timber, 
with  huge  heaps  of  stone  and  lead  and  brass,  in 
^vder  to  crush  the  assailants  under  their  own 
works.  Both  araiies  felt  every  motive  that  could 
ransc  their  valour.     The  love  of  glory,  and  the 
fear  of  shame,  throbbed  in  every  breast.  In  the 
ctnp  of  the  VitelUans,  nothisg  was  heard  but 
the  vigour  of  the  legions,  and  the  fame  of  the 
Gtnaan  anniea  j  within  the  town,  the  honour 
of  the  city  eohorta,  and  the  dignity  of  the  pro- 
tonaa  bands,  were  the  topics  that  inflamed  their 
Aiads  with  heroic  ardour.   They  considered  the 
VitelUans  as  a  aet  of  desperate  adventurers,  and 
dtspised  them  as  Barbarians,  foreigners,  and 
«licas  in  Italy ;  while,  in  their  turn,  they  were 
held  in  contempt  by  the  besiegers,  as  a  weak 
eacrvate  band,  who  had  lost  every  warlike  prin- 
ciple in  the  circua  and  the  theatres  of  Rome. 
Otho  and  Vitelliua  were  the  subject  of  alternate 
pnise  and  calumny ;  but  praise  was  soon  ex- 
hausted, and  for  abuse  each  party  found  abun- 
^t  materials. 

XXIL  At  the  xetom  of  day,  the  city  and  the 
•Otttry  found  displayed  a  scene  of  warlike  pre« 
paratioBi  the  walls  and  ramparts  were  covered 


with  Othonian  soldiers,  and  the  fields  glittered 
with  the  blaze  of  hostile  arms.  The  legions  in 
close  array  advanced  to  the  assault,  and  the  auz** 
illaries  in  separate  divisions.  The  attack  began 
with  a  volley  of  stones  and  darts  aimed  at  the 
highest  part  of  the  fortifications ;  and  where  the 
works  were  either  impaired  by  time,  or  thinly 
manned,  the  VitelUans  attempted  a  scalade. 
The  German  auxiliaries,  rending  the  air  with 
their  savage  war-songs,  and,  according  to  the 
custom  of  theiv  country,  waving  their  shields 
over  their  shoulders,  advanced  with  impetuous 
fury  ;  while  the  garrison,  with  deliberate  aim, 
discharged  a  volley  of  stones  and  darts.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  legionary  soldiers,  under  their 
covered  way,  battered  the  foundation  of  the  walls, 
and,  having  thrown  up  mounds  of  earth,  at- 
tempted to  force  the  gates.  A  pile  of  massy 
stones,  which  had  been  prepared  by  the  besieged, 
was  instantly  rolled  down  with  prodigious  ruin  i 
the  VitelUans,  crushed  under  the  weight,  or 
transfixed  with  darts,  lay  wounded,  maimed, 
and  mangled  at  the  foot  of  the  ramparts.  Hor- 
ror and  confusion  followed.  The  Othonians 
were  inspired  with  fresh  courage.  The  slaugh* 
ter  increased ;  and  the  assailants,  finding  aU  their 
efforts  defeated,  with  great  precipitation,  and  no 
less  dishonour,  sounded  a  retreat  Cecina  saw 
the  folly  of  an  enterprise  rashly  undertaken.  To 
avoid  further  disgrace,  he  resolved  to- raise  the 
siege,  and  leave  a  camp,  where  he  had  nothing 
to  expect  but  reproach  and  shame.  He  repassed 
the  Po,  and  bent  his  march  towards  Cremona. 
He  had  not  proceeded  far,  when  he  waa  joined 
by  TurulHus  Cerealis,  a  centurion  of  priocipal 
rank,  who  had  served  under  him  in  Germany, 
and  also  by  Julius  Briganticus,  a  Batavian  by 
birth  :  the  former  deserted  with  a  strong  body 
of  marine  soldiers,  and  the  latter,  with  a  small 
party  of  horse. 

XXIII.  Spurinna,  as  soon  as  he  was  Inform- 
ed of  the  movements  of  the  enemy,  sent  des* 
patches  tOvAnnius  Callus,  with  the  particutart 
of  the  siege,  the  gallant  defence  of  Placentia, 
and  the  measures  concerted  by  CsMina.  Gallus 
was  then  on  his  march,  at  the  bead  of  the  first 
legion,  to  the  relief  of  the  place,  Uttle  imagining 
that  a  few  cohorts  would  be  able  to  hold  out 
against  the  strength  and  valour  of  the  German 
army.  It  was,  however,  no  sooner  known  that 
Cseclna  had  abandoned  his  enterprise,  and  waa 
then  proceeding  to  Cremona,  than  the  spirit  of 
the  legion  blazed  out  at  once.  They  desired  to 
be  led  against  the  enemy.  Their  Impatience 
lose  to  a  pitch  little  short  of  sedition.  It  waa 
with  difficulty  that  Gallus  appeased  the  tumult. 
He  made  halt  at  Bedriacum,»  a  village  situated 


3  This  village,  which,  according  u>  Cluverlus,  stood  at 
the  distance  ^twenty  miles  from  Cremona,  and  Is  now 
called  CoM^o,  has  been  rendered  tenooa  by  the  detet  of 
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between  Verona  and  Cremona,  and  nnhappily 
famous  for  the  slaughter  of  two  Roman  armies. 
About  the  same  time  the  Othonians  gained  a 
•econd  advantage  over  the  enemy.  Martins 
Macer  fought  with  success  near  Cremona.  That 
offieer,  with  the  spirit 'of  enterprise  that  distin- 
giMshed  him,  embarked  the  gladiators  on  the 
Po,  and,  making  a  sudden  descent  on  the  op- 
posite bank,  fell  with  fury  on  the  auxilia- 
ries of  Vitellins.  All  who  attempted  to  make 
head  against  him  were  put  to  the  sword ;  the 
rest  fled  with  precipitation  to  Cremona.  Macer 
was  not  willing  to  lose  by  rashness  the  fruit  of 
his  victory.  He  knew  that,  by  the  arrival  of 
fresh  forces,  the  fortune  of  the  day  might  be 
changed,  and,  for  that  reason,  recalled  his  men 
from  the  pursuit  This  measure  spread  a  gen- 
eral discontent  amongst  the  soldiers.  It  was 
the  misfortune  of  Otho's  party  to  be  on  all  oc- 
casions infected  with  suspicion,  and,  with  a 
strange  perversity,  to  put  the  worst  construction 
on  the  conduct  of  their  oflScers.  The  base  of 
heart  and  petulant  of  tongue  combined  together, 
and  with  virulent  invective  defamed  and  black- 
ened every  character  without  distinction.  Even 
Annius  Callus,  Suetonius  Paulinus,  and  Ma- 
rius  Celsus,  three  eminent  generals,  did  not 
escape  the  shafts  of  calumny.  They  were 
charged  with  various  crimes.  But  the  mur- 
derers of  Galba  were  the  worst  ineendlaries. 
Conscious  of  their  guilt,  and  finding  no  respite 
from  remorse  and  fear,  these  miscreants  made  it 
their  business  to  embroil,  to  distract,  and  throw 
every  thing  into  confusion.  They  gave  vent  to 
their  seditious  designs  with  open  insolence,  and 
by  clandestine  letters  infused  their  venom  into 
the  mind  of  Otho ;  a  mind  too  susceptible,  al- 
ways hearkening  to  every  malignant  whisper, 
and  only  guarded  against  men  of  worth  and 
honour :  in  prosperity  weak  and  irresolute ;  in 
distress  collected,  firm,  determined ;  misfortune 
made  him  a  better  man.  In  his  present  situa- 
tion, easily  alarmed,  and  suspecting  all  his  offi- 
cers, he  sent  to  Rome  for  his  brother  Titianus, 
and  committed  to  him  the  whole  conduct  of  the 
war.  The  interval  Was  filled  by  Celsus  and 
Paulinus  with  active  enterprise  and  brilliant 
success. 

XXiy.  Cccina  felt  the  disgrace  of  his  late 
defeat,  and  saw  with  anxiety  the  fame  of  his 
anny  mouldering  away»  He  had  been  roughly 
handled  at  Placentia,  his  auxiliaries  were  cut 
to  pieces,  and  in  every  skirmish,  not  worthy  of 
a  particular  detail,  the  enemy  had  the  advantage. 
He  likewise  knew  by  sure  intelligence  that  Va- 
lens  was  advancing  with  his  army,  and  that 
conmiander  might  reap  the  lanrels  qf  the  war. 
To  prevent  a  circumstance  so  humiliating,  he 


Olho,  and  aftarwards,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  third  book 
of  this  Hifltoi7,by  that  of  YhelUtts. 


resolved,  with  more  coarage  than  judgmentf  to 
redeem  his  glory.  With  this  intent  be  marched 
to  a  village  called  Castortthi,i  distant  about 
twelve  miles  from  Cremona.  At  that  place,  in 
a  wood  that  overhangs  the  road,  be  stationed  the 
flower  of  his  auxiliaries  in  ambuscade.  His 
cavalry  had  orders  to  take  an  advanced  post,  aod, 
after  provoking  an  engagement,  to  give  grouDd 
at  once,  and  draw  the  enemy  forward,  till  an 
unexpected  sally  could  be  made  from  the  woods. 
The  stratagem  was  betrayed  to  the  genenls  of 
Otho's  army.  Paulinus  took  the  command  of 
the  infantry,  while  Celsus  led  on  the  ca?a1i7- 
Their  men  were  ranged  in  order  of  battle.  lo 
the  left  wing  were  placed  the  vexillaries  of  the 
thirteenth  legion,  four  auxiliary  cohorts,  and 
five  hundred  horse.  The  high  road  was  occu- 
pied by  three  praetorian  cohorts,  who  formed 
the  centre.  The  left  wing  consisted  of  the  first 
legion,  two  auxiliary  cohorts,  and  five  bundred 
horse.  Besides  these,  a  thousand  of  the  caTalrj, 
selected  from  the  praetorian  and  auxiliary  bands, 
were  kept  as  a  body  of  reserve  to  support  the 
broken  ranks,  or,  if  the  enemy  gave  way,  ^ 
rush  on  at  ooce  and  complete  the  victory. 

XXV.  Before  the  two  armies  came  to  action, 
the  Vitellians' feigned  a  flight  Aware  of  the 
stratagem,  Celsus  checked  the  ardour  of  bis  men, 
and  in  his  turn  pretended  to  give  ground.  The 
adverse  party,  as  they  lay  in  ambasb,  thoiit;ht 
they  saw  their  opportunity,  amd,  rushing  for- 
ward inconsiderately,  fell  into  a  snare.  The  le- 
gions flanked  them  from  both  wings ;  tbe  cohorts 
attacked  in  front;  and  the  cavalry,  wheeling 
round  with  rapidity,  charged  in  the  rear.  Soe- 
tonius  Paulinus  still  kept  his  infantry  oot  of 
the  engagement.  By  his  natural  temper  slow 
and  deliberate,  he  cbose  to  take  his  measures 
with  precaution,  rather  than  hazard  a  sodden 
conflict,  and  owe  his  success  to  the  ebanee  of 
war.  He  ordered  the  hollows  to  be  filled  ^^ 
the  ground  to  be  cleared,  and  his  ranks  to  he 
extended ;  wisely  judging  that  it  would  then  he 
time  to  think  of  victory,  when  be  had  taken  caie 
not  to  be  conquered.  During  this  delay  the 
Vitellians  seized  the  opportunity  to  shift  their 
ground.  They  betook  themselves  to  tbe  adjj- 
cent  vineyards,  thick  with  interwoven  branches, 
and,  by  consequence,  difficult  of  access.  Bar- 
ing there,  and  in  a  wood  that  lay  contigooas. 
found  a  safe  retreat,  they  recovered  their  eoara^' 
and  sallied  out  to  attack  the  prKtorian  canbT- 
The  best  and  bravest  officers  of  that  corps  wef 


I  It  appears  in  Soetonlua,  that  the  plM«  vhkh  is 
called  Ca$tonan  by  Tacitus,  was  a  spot  whert  Uie  Ten- 
pie  of  Castor  was  built:  Otho  tribut  quU*»i  ««^ 
mtdioeribut  praUia,  aqmA  A2pea,  dnapu  Piaet^H^ 
et  ad  Caatoria  (samM  Taamuai)  gucd  fees  mmw"*^' 
HeU.  Sueton.  in  Othone,  a.  9.  It  was  abort  i*^ 
miles  from  Cremona,  between  the  Fb  and  the  i»^ 
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nit  to  pitcet.  EpiphaOM^  the  cutera  Idng, 
vbo  in  rapport  of  Otho's  cause  faced  evexy 
dioger,  wat  wounded  in  the  engagement. 

XXVI.  At  length  the  infantry,  under  the 

coomand  of  Paulinos,  entered  into  the  action. 

The  front  line  of  the  enemy  gave  way  at  once, 

and  the  parties  that  came  to  support  them  were 

in  like  manner  put  to  the  rout     Cecina  had 

sot  the  Judgment  to  act  with  his  whole  atrefigth 

it  once.    He  brought  up  his  men  in  detach- 

nents ;  and  the  consequence  was,  that,  coming 

forward  in  succession,  and  no  where   itrong 

cao^^,  thej  soon  gave  way  and  fled  with  the 

noki  alrndy  broken.     During  this  confusion, 

tTiolent  tumult  broke  out  in  Cscina's  camp. 

The  Mldjera  weie  enraged  that  the  whole  army 

wu  not  drawn  out    They  seized  Julius  Gra- 

tUythe  prefect  of  the  camp,  and  loaded  him 

vith  irons,  on  a  suspicion  that  he  held  secret 

inteUigeace  with  his  brother  Julius  Fronto,  at 

tint  tine  a  tribune  in  Otho*s  army,  and,  under 

ft  similir  sccusatioD,  then  confined  in  priaon  by 

the  adTerse  party.     Nothing  now  could  equal 

the  disorder  and  consternation  that  covered  the 

▼hole  Vitellian   army.     In   the  camp,  in  the 

ficM  of  battie,  in  the  flight,  and  amongst  the 

pvties  that  cam«  to  support  the  fugitives,  the 

coafttfien  was  such,  that,  if  Paulinus  had  not 

■I'liBded  a  retremt,  it  was  the  general  opinion 

that  teeina,  with  his  whole  army,  might  have 

^€CB  eat  to  pieces.     In  defence  of  bis  conduct, 

Puiliaus  answered,  that,  seeing  how  much  toil 

ud  labour  still  remained,  he  was  not  willing  to 

ttpote  his  mco,  already  ipent  with  the  fatigue 

«f  the  day,  to  fresh  forces  kept  in  reserve,  and 

Rady  to  issue  from  the  adverse  camp.     An  ez- 

^astad  soldiery  might,  in  that  case,  be  over- 

povered ;  and,  if  once  broken,  no  post,  no  station 

maained  behind.      With   this   reasoning  the 

judicious  few  were  satisfied,  but  in  the  lower 

nokt  of  the  army  discontent  and  murmuring 

itiU  preraUed. 

XXVIL  The  loss  sustained  in  this  engage- 
Bent  had  no  other  effect  on  the  vanquished 
Vitcllbns,  than  to  reduce  their  turbulent  spirit 
to  a  sense  of  miliUry  duty.  C«cina  threw  the 
*ho1e  blame  of  his  defeat  upon  the  ungovern- 
sble  temper  of  the  army,  at  all  times  more  dis- 
posed to  mutiny  than  to  face  the  enemy.  The 
taen  now  saw  their  error,  and  began  to  submit 
to  authority.  Nor  was  this  the  case  with  re- 
gard to  Ctoeina  only:  the  same  reformation 
■bowed  itself  in  the  camp  of  Fabius  Valens, 
*ira  was  now  advanced  as  far  as  Tlcinum.8 


2  Epiphan—  was  tho  aon  of  Antlocbos  lY.  king  of 
CotniB«feDea  •  district  of  Sxria. 

3  Tlcloom,  a  city  iMiiU  tj  the  Transalpine  Gauls  on 
^  rfvvr  Tkiaoa,  which  Is  beautifiiilj  described  bj 
SUios  haUcoe  la  the  i;»llowli«  linos  : 

Canileae  Tkiaas  aquas  et  siagna  vadoso 

tmbari  nsfda  fimdoi 


The  soldiers  under  his  command  were  tau^^t, 
by  the  late  event,  no  longer  to  despise  the  ene- 
my. To  retrieve  the  honour  of  the  army,  they 
now  were  willing  to  behave  with  due  submis- 
sion to  their  general.  They  had  been,  not  long 
before,  guilty  of  a  bold  and  dangerous  tumult, 
of  which,  at  the  exact  point  of  time,  no  notice 
could  be  taken,  without  breaking  the  thread  of 
the  narrative,  and  departing  too  much  from  the 
transactions  under  C«cina. 

It  may  now  be  proper  to  give  an  account  of 
that  insurrection.  The  reader  will  remember, 
that,  in  the  war  between  Nero  and  Vindex,  the 
cohorts  of  the  Batavian  nation  separated  from 
the  fourteenth  legion,  then  on  its  way  to  Bri- 
tain I  and  having  heard,  in  the  city  of  the  Lin- 
gones,  of  commotions  in  favour  of  Vitellius, 
went  over  to  the  standard  of  Fabius  Valens. 
Their  arrogance,  from  that  time,  knew  no 
bounds.  They  .paraded  the  camp,  in  every 
quarter,  and  in  the  tents  of  the  legions,  making^ 
it  their  boast,  •*  that  by  them  the  fourteenth 
legion  had  been  overawed  :  by  them  Italy  was 
wrested  out  of  the  hands  of  Nero ;  and  upon 
their  swords  the  issue  of  the  war  depended.** 
The  Roman  soldiers  heard  these  speeches  with 
indignation;  disputes  and  quarrels  filled  the 
camp,  and  discipline  was  at  an  end<  Valens 
saw  his  authority  lessened,  and  knew  too  well, 
that,  from  clamour  to  actual  mutiny  the  tran- 
sition is  short  and  sudden. 

XXVIII.  In  this  posture  of  aflairs,  Valene 
received  advice  that  the  Tuagrians  and  Treve- 
nans  had  met  with  a  defeat,  and  that  Otho*t 
fleet  was  hovering  on  the  coast  of  Narbon  Gaul. 
He  took  that  opportunity  to  order  a  detachment 
of  the  Batavians  to  march  to  the  relief  of  the 
province;  intending,  at  the  same  time,  by  a 
stroke  of  policy,  to  divide  the  mutinous  troops, 
whom,  in  their  collective  body,  he  found  impa- 
tient of  control.  This  measure  gave  umbrage 
to  the  rest  of  his  army.  The  auxiliaries  mur* 
mured,  aqd  the  legions  complained  aloud,  <*  that 
they  were  now  to  lose  the  bravest  troops  in  the 
service.  The  enemy  was  near  at  hand,  and  was 
that  a  time  to  withdraw  a  body  of  gallant  sol* 
diers,  who  had  so  often  fought  with  undaunted 
courage,  and  so  often  returned  crowned  with 
victory?  If  a  single  province  is  of  more  mo-> 
ment  than  the  city  of  Rome,  and  the  empire  is 
but  a  secondary  consideration,  why  not  march 


Et  nltidum  viridi  lente  trahit  amne  liqaorem ; 
Vix  credas  labl,  ripio  tarn  mills  opacls 
Argutoe  Interi  volucnim  certainiaaT  cantus 
Somnilenun  ducit  luceDtl  furgfce  Ijmpham. 

Da  Bixxo  PuHieo,  lib.  W.  tbt.  Sl 

It  may  be  doabled,  howerer,  whether  this  description 
Is  strictlj  true.  Mr.  Addleon  says,  he  does  not  know 
why  the  poet  has  represented  It  as  so  ^ery  gentle  and 
still  a  river,  as  the  bishop  of  Salisbury  ran  down  with 
the  stream  thirty  miles  la  an  hour,  by  the  help  of  biA 
one  rower. 
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with  the  united  strength  of  the  whole  army  ? 
On  the  other  hand,  if  Italy  must  be  the  theatre 
of  war ;  if  there,  and  there  only,  a  decisive  vic- 
tory can  be  obtained ;  why  separate  from  the 
army  those  gallant  veterans,  like  the  soundest 
limbs  cut  off  from  the  body  f** 

XXIX.  To  allay  this  ferment,  Valens  went 
forth,  preceded  by  his  lictors.  The  men  paid 
no  regard  to  their  general;  they  pelted  him  with 
stones  ;  they  forced  him  to  fly  before  them ;  they 
pursued  him  with  opprobrious  language,  accusing 
him  of  having  embeazled,  to  his  own  private  use, 
the  spoils  of  Oaul,  the  gold  of  Vieone)!  and  the 
recompense  due  to  the  soldiers  for  all  their  toil 
and  labour.  They  rushed  to  his  pavilion,  pillaged 
his  camp-equipage,  and,  in  hopes  of  finding  hid- 
den treasure,  pierced  the  ground  with  their 
spears  and  javelins.  Valens  in  the  mean  time, 
disguised  like  a  slave,  lay  concealed  in  the  tent 
of  an  officer  of  the  cavalry.  Alphenus  Varus, 
the  prefect  of  the  camp,  saw  the  phrehsy  subsid- 
ing, and,  in  the  ebb  of  their  passions,  thbught  it 
best  to  let  repentance  take  possession  of  them  by 
degrees.  With  that  intent,  he  gave  orders  to  the 
centurions  neither  to  visit  the  night  watch,  nor 
suffer  the  usual  signals  to  be  given  by  sound  of 
trumpet.  A  dead  silence  followed.  The  muti- 
neers stood  covered  with  astonishment,  wonder- 
ing that  no  one  assumed  the  command;  they 
gaied  at  each  other,  and  trembled  at  being  left 
to  themselves.  By  silence  and  resignation  they 
hoped  to  give  a  proof  of  returning  virtue.  In 
the  end  they  burst  into  tears,  and  with  humble 
supplications  implored  forgiveness.  Valens  ven- 
tured to  appear.  As  soon  as  the  soldiers  saw 
him  beyond  expectation  safe,  unhurt,  in  a  sordid 
dress,  with  tears  starting  from  his  eye,  a  mingled 
tumult  of  joy  and  soirow  and  affection  swelled 
in  every  breast  With  the  quick  transition  of 
passions  common  with  the  multitude,  they  poured 
forth  their  congratulations  ;  and  with  shouts  of 
applause  placed  their  general  amidst  the  eagles 
and  standards,  on  his  tribunal.  Valens  acted 
with  well-timed  moderation.  No  man  wfts 
singled  out  for  punishment.  Afraid,  however, 
that,  by  too  much  coolness,  he  might  make  them 
suspect  some  deep  design,  he  thought  fit  to  re- 
primand a  few  by  name,  and  Kts  resentment 
went  no  further.  In  the  distractions  of  a  civil 
war,  he  knew  that  the  power  of  the  general  is 
never. equal  to  the  liberty  claimed  by  his  sol- 
diers.9 

XXX.  While  Valens  employed  his  army  in 
tiirowing  up  intrenchmeilts  at  Ticinum,  an  ac- 


1  The  people  of  Vlenne  ware  obliged  to  purchase  the 
protection  of  Valens.   Hist.  i.  s.  6& 

3  In  an  army,  where  all  alike  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest  commitled  the  moat  violent  outrages,  the  sol- 
diers knew  no  subordJDation.  Guilt,  when  widely 
•pread,  levels  all  disUncUon.   Lucan  truly  observes, 

^Fadnus,  qiios  inqvinat,  nqoat 

Phamal.  lib.  V.  ver.  S80l 


count  of  CsBcina'^  defoat  reached  the  camp.  The 
flame  of  sedition  was  ready  to  break  out  a  second 
time.  All  agreed,  that  by  the  treachery  of  Val- 
ens they  were  detained  from  the  field  of  battle. 
They  resolved  to  linger  no  longer  ;  they  scorned 
to  wait  the  motions  of  an  inactive  commander : 
they  marched  before  the  colours,  and,  ordering 
the  standard-bearers  to  push  on  with  alacrity 
never  halted,  till,  by  a  rapid  march,  they  joined 
Cscina's  army.  In  that  camp  Valens  was  in 
no  kind  of  credit  The  vanquished  soldiers 
complaibed,  that  with  an  inferior  foiee  they  were 
left  exposed  to  the  enemy ;  and,  by  ex^olliog  the 
strength  and  valour  of  their  new  tiiends^  they 
hoped  to  conciliate  esteem,  and  throw  from  them- 
selves the  imputatioB  of  cowaitlice.  Valens  was 
at  the  head  of  an  army  which  exceeded  that  of 
CsBcina  by  almost  double  the  number,  and  yet 
the  latter  was  the  favourite  of  the  men.  His 
liberal  spirit  gained  him  friends,  and  his  gene- 
rosity was  praised  by  all.  To  the  vigour  of 
youth  he  united  a  graceful  figure,  and  he  {as- 
sessed those  nameless  qualities,*  which,  though 
of  no  solid  value,  conciliate  favour,  men  know 
not  why.  Hence  a  spirit  of  emulation  between 
the  two  commanders.  Cecina  objected  to  his 
rival  the  sordid  vices  that  disgraced  his  chonc- 
ter ;  and,  in  return,  Valens  laughed  at  a  mas 
elate  with  pride  and  vain  ostentation.  And  yet 
the  two  chiefs  acted  towards  each  other  with 
disguised  hostility.  In  their  zeal  for  the  com- 
mon cause,  their  motual  animositiet  were  sup- 
pressed, though  not  extinguished.  In  their  let- 
ters, they  treated  Otho  and  his  licestioas  prac- 
tices in  a  style  that  showed  they  scorned  all 
terms  of  future  reconciliation.  The  conduct  of 
the  officers  in  the  opposite  army  was  very  difler- 
ent  They  spoke  of  Vitellius  with  ceserre ;  aad 
though  his  manners  afforded  ample  materials 
for  invective,  they  chose  to  contain  themselTef 
within  the  bounds  of  prudence. 

XXXi.  It  may  be  here  observed,  that,  what- 
ever were  the  shades  of  vice  in  the  opposite  char- 
acters of  the  contending  chiefs,  death,  in  the  en^i 
made  the  true  distinction  betweeh  them:  Otha 
fell  with  glory,  and  Vitellius  with  dis^gnce  aad 
infamy.  During  their  lives,  men  dreaded  greatei 
mischief  from  the  unbridled  passions  of  Otho^ 
than  from  the  sluggish  debauchery*. of  Vitellii$< 
The  murder  of  Galba  made  the  former  an  objecl 
of  detestation ;  while  the  latter  was  never  charfed 
with  being  the  author  of  the  war.*     Vitelliaf, 


3  Csecina  was  admired  by  his  soldiers  for  those  aen^ 
able  secondary  qualities,  which  often  gain  the  afl^ctknui 
of  the  multitude.  Corbulo,  the  great  commander,  vba 
is  so  much  extolled  by  Tacltua,  unhed  to  his  tor*^*''' 
talents  the  specious  trifles  that  conciliate  frToar«  Atp*^ 
txperientiam  tapitnHMmqtu^  tHam  ipecu  numittm  tatf" 
dut.   Annals,  xlii.  s.  S. 

4  Vitellius  was  of  so  sluggish  a  dlepositton,  thai  ba 
seemed  to  act  under  the  dirocUoa  of  others^  aol  fruo 
the  bnpulse  of  hlaown  mind. 
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by  his  gluttony  and  Mnsual  appetitef,  was  his 
owu  tntmji  Otho,  by  bis  profusion,  his  cruelty, 
tad  hif  daring  spirit,  was  the  enemy  of  his 
coantry.    As  soon  as  the  forces  under  Cascina 
tad  Valtns  had  formed  a  junction,  the  Yitel- 
Uaa  party  wished  for  nothing  so  much  as  a  de- 
cuire  action.     Otho  was  not  determined  which 
was  most  for  his  interest,  a  speedy  engagement 
or  a  lingering  war.     In  this  state  of  irresolu- 
tion, be  called  a  council,  when  Suetonius  Pauli- 
nas, an  ofllcer  surpassed  by  no  man  of  that  age, 
judged  it  consistent  with  his  high  military  char- 
acter, Co  weigh  all  circumstances,  and  upon  the 
whole  to  give  a  decided  opinion.   He  contended, 
that  to  bring  the  dispute  to  an  immediate  issue, 
was  the  business  of  Vitellius ;  and,  on  the  con- 
trary, to  draw  the  war  into  length  was  the 
game  that  Otho  ought  to  play.     He  argued  as 
follows ; 

XXXn.  «  The  whole  collected  force  of  Vitel- 

liat  is  now  in  Italy :  the  resources  which  he  has 

left  behind  him  Are  inconsiderable.     From  Gaul 

be  has  nothing  to  expect.     The  spirit  of  that 

fierce  and  turbulent  people  is  still  in  agitation ; 

aad  while  Germany,  with  hostile  numbers,  is 

ever  ready  to  invade  the  Roman  provinces,  the 

basks  of  the  Rhine  cannot  be  left  naked  and 

defenceless.     The  legions  in  Britain  have  the 

natives  on  their  hands,  and  they  are  divided  by 

tbe  sea.    Spain  cannot  boast  of  resources.    The 

province  of  Narbon  Gaul  has  been  harassed  by 

Otho*s  fleet,  and  is  stilt  covered  with  consterna- 

tioB.    The  part  of  Italy  which  lies  beyond  the 

^>  is  shut  in  by  the  Alps,  deprived  of  all  relief 

fy  sea,  and  the  armies  that  passed  that  way  have 

Bade  the  whole  country  a  scene  of  desolation. 

fhere  is  no  place  from  which  Vitellius  can  hope 

to  be  supplied  with  grain ;  and  he  who  wants 

inovisions,  in  a  short  time  will  want  an  army. 

l^e  Germans,  a  brave  and  warlike  people,  coq- 

ftitote  the  strength  and  bulwark  of  the  Vitellian 

party:  protract  the  war,  and  will  they  be  able 

to  go  through  a  summer  campaign  p   The  change 

of  soil,  and  the  heat  of  the  climate,  will  relax 

their  vigour.    The  war,  that  by  strenuous  efforts 

nay  be  poshed  to  a  prosperous  issue,  grows 

laoguid  when  drawn  into  length,  and  in  a  state 

of  tedious  suspense  whole  annies  have  mouldered 

•way. 

*<  On  the  other  hand,  Otho's  party  is  in  no 
want  of  supplies  i  their  friends  are  firm,  and 
great  resources  are  still  in  reserve.  Pannonia, 
Mesia,  Dalmatia,  and  the  eastern  provinces,  are 
able  to  send  numerous  armies  Into  the  field.  All 
Italy  declares  for  Otho:  Rome,  the  capital  of  the 
empire,  is  still  in  his  possession ;  and,  above  all, 
he  has  on  his  side  the  senate  and  the  Roman 
peoples  illnstrions  names,  and  always  of  the 
fiff  t  importance,  though  their  glory  in  some  eon- 
iaoctures  has  been  eclipsed.  There  is  still  in 
reserve  a  store  of  wealth,  both  public  and  pri- 
vate ;  and  riches  a.t  all  times  are  the  sinews  of 
war,  in  public  daesensioas  more  powerful  than 


the  sword.  The  soldiers  in  the  service  of  Otho 
are  in  good  condition,  inured  to  Italy,  or  season- 
ed to  the  heat  in  warmer  climates.  In  their 
front  the  river  Po  ii  a  barrier,  and  there  are 
fortified  cities,  strongly  garrisoned,  all  deter- 
mined to  hold  out  to  the  last  Of  this  the  gal- 
lant defence  of  Placentia  is  a.  sufficient  proof. 
For  these  reasons,  a  slow  and  lingering  war  is 
the  best  expedient.  Pass  but  a  few  days,  and 
the  fourteenth  legion,  famous  for  its  bravery, 
will  arrive  with  a  strong  reinforcement  of  aux- 
iliaries from  Mssia.  A  council  of  war  may  then 
be  called ;  and  should  it  be  thought  advisable  to 
hazard  a  battle,  Otho,  in  that  event,  may  take 
the  field  with  a  superior  army." 

XXXIII.  Marius  Celsus  concurred  in  this 
opinion.  Annius  Gallus  was  not  present.  He 
had  been  hurt  by  a  fall  from  his  horse  a  few 
days  before,  and  was  not  yet  recovered ;  but, 
being  consulted  by  persons  sent  for  the  purpose, 
he  acceded  to  the  counsels  of  Paul  in  us.  Otho 
was  for  trying  the  issue  of  a  battle.  His  bro- 
ther Titianus,  and  Proculus,  the  prefect  of  the 
pretorian  guards,  though  neither  of  them  had 
any  military  experience^  did  what  in  them  lay 
to  incite  a  temper  of  itself  rash  and  precipitate. 
The  gods,  they  said,  and  the  tutelar  genius  of 
Otho,  were  present  in  council,  and  would  not 
fail  to  guide  and  animate  the  battle.  Such  was 
the  language  of  flattery.  They  made  their 
poison  palatable,  and  no  man  presumed  to  ad- 
minister an  antidote. 

To  offer  battle  was  the  result  of  the  debate ; 
but  whether  the  emperor  should  command  in 
person,  or  withdraw  to  a  place  of  safety,  was  a 
question  still  to  be  discussed.  Celsus  and  Pauli- 
nus  gave  no  opinion.  To  expose  the  prince  to 
the  dangers  of  the  field,  was  more  than  they 
chose  to  hazard.  That  point  was  left  to  the 
authors  of  the  pernicious  counsel  already  given. 
By  their  advice  Otho  retired  to  Brixellora, 
there  to  reserve  himself  ^ for  the  good  of  the 
people  and  the  majesty  of  empire.  From  this 
day  the  ruin  of  Otho  may  be  dated.  He  took 
with  him  a  considerable  detachment  of  the  pne- 
torian  cohorts,  the  body-guard,  and  a  strong 
party  of  horse.  After  their  departure,  the  spirit 
of  the  army  began  to  droop.  They  suspected 
their  officers.  The  prince,  to  whom  the  soldiers 
were  faithfully  attached,  and  who,  in  return, 
confided  in  them,  and  them  only,  abandoned  his 
cause,  without  having  a  head  to  direct,  or  a 
general  to  whose  authority  the  men  were  willing 
to  submit 

XXXIV.  During  these  transactions,  nothing 
of  all  that  passed  was  a  secret  in  the  camp  of 
Vitellius.  From  the  deserters,  who  in  civil 
wars  are  always  numerous,  and  also  from  the 
spies,  whose  genius  it  is,  while  they  pry  into 
the  secrets  of  others,  to  betray  their  own,  every 
thing  transpired.  Caecina  and  Valens  lay  in 
wait  for  the  motions  of  an  enemy,  whom  they 
saw  contriving  their  own  destruction.    To  plan 

3D 
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an  enterprise  wu  unnecetsuy,  where  the  best 
wisdom  was  to  succeed  by  the  folly  of  others. 
In  order,  however,  to  give  jealousy  to  the  gladi- 
ators 1  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Po,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  keep  their  own  soldiers  employed, 
they  began  to  throw  a  bridge  over  the  river.  As 
a  foundation  for  the  work,  they  ranged  in  proper 
order  a  number  of  boats,  made  fast  at  equal 
distances  by  strong  timbers,  with  their  prows 
turned  against  the  current,  and  by  their  anchors 
secured  from  driving  from  the  spot.  The  cables 
were  of  a  length  to  play  in  the  water,  in  order, 
when  the  stream  increased,  that  the  vessels 
might  be  gently  lifted  up  and  down  without 
danger  or  confusion.  In  the  boat  at  the  further 
extremity  of  the  bridge,  they  caused  a  tower  to 
be  erected,  which  served  at  once  to  close  the 
passage,  and  give  the  men  a  station,  where  they 
might,  with  their  battering  engines,  prevent  the 
approach  of  the  enemy. 

XXXV.  The  Othonians  also  raised  a  tower 
on  the  opposite  bank,  and  thence  were  able  to 
annoy  the  enemy  with  massy  stones  and  flaming 
brands.  A  small  island  stood  in  the  middle  of 
the  water.  The  gladiators  attempted  to  pass 
over  in  boats;  but  the  Germans,  expert  in 
swimming,  dashed  into  the  stream,  and  took 
possession  of  the  place.  In  order  to  dislodge 
them,  Macer  put  off  with  a  strong  party  of  gla- 
diators on  board  his  galleys :  but  the  gladiators 
were  not  able  to  cope  with  regular  soldiers ;  and 
the  motion  of  the  vessels  not  allowing  them  a 
firm  footing,  they  fought  at  a  disadvantage  with 
men,  who  from  the  land  were  able  to  discharge 
their  missive  weapons  with  surer  aim  and  more 
certain  effect.  On  board  the  vessels  all  was 
hurry  and  confusion.  The  rowers  and  com- 
batants obstructed  each  other.  The  Germans 
plunged  into  the  river,  and,  seizing  hold  of  the 
boats,  boarded  several,  and  sunk  others  to  the 
bottom.  The  whole  passed  under  the  eye  of 
both  armies.  The  Vitellians  looked  on  with 
joy,  while  the  adverse  party,  stung  with  indig- 
nation, railed  at  Macer,  whom  they  called  the 
author  of  their  disgrace. 

XXXVI.  The  gladiators,  in  such  vessels  as 
they  could  save,  retreated  from  the  island,  and 
by  their  flight  put  an  end  to  the  engagement 
Macer  was  devoted  to  destruction.  The  soldiers 
clamoured  for  his  blood.  One  of  them  darted 
his  lance,  and  actually  wounded  him ;  while 
the  rest  rushed  on  sword  in  hand,  and  would 
have  killed  him  on  the  spot,  if  the  tribunes  and 
centurions  had  not  interposed  to  save  him  from 
their  fury.  In  a  short  time  after,  Vestricius 
Spurinna,  having,  by  order  of  Otho,  left  a  mod- 
erate garrison  at  Placentia,  came  up  to  the  main 


1  It  hu  been  already  raentioned,  that  Otho  had  in  his 
army  two  ihouaand  gladiators ;  a  disgraceful  expedient^ 
■ays  TacituS)  but  in  civil  wars  adopted  by  the  ablest 
generals.  Drforme  ausiliumy  atd  per  eiviiia  arma 
etfaaieTto  duHkut  mmtrpahim.  See  thia  book,  s.  xi. 


body  with  the  cohorts  under  his  command.  Ma 
cer  was  superseded,  and  in  his  place  Flavin 
Sabinus,  consul  elect,  was  appointed;  to  th 
great  joy  of  the  common  men,  who  saw  witl 
pleasure  every  change  of  their  officers.  Th* 
commanders,  in  their  turn,  saw  the  uniul; 
spirit  of  the  army,  and,  with  reluctance,  ac 
cepted  a  service  so  often  disturbed  by  tumul 
and  sedition. 

XXXVII.  I  find  it  asserted  as  a  fact,  and  b; 
authors  of  credit,  that  the  two  armies,  dreadln 
the  calamities  of  war,  and  at  the  same  time  de 
testing  the  two  rival  princes,  whose  flagiliou 
deeds  grew  every  dayjnore  notorious,  were  di« 
posed  to   lay  down  their  arms,  and  either  t 
name  a  person  worthy  of  the  succession,  or  t 
refer  that  matter  to  the  choice  of  the  senati 
This,  we  are  told,  was  the  consideration  tfa: 
weighed  with  Otho's  generals,  when  they  pre 
posed  to  draw  the  war  into  length,  and,  in  pai 
ticular,  that  Paulinus  acted  with  that  motivi 
He  was  the  first  and  most  distinguished  of  tt 
consular  rank,  the  highest  in  military  repaU 
tion,  and  his  conduct   in  Britain'  had  girc 
superior  lustre   to   his   name.     But  thongh 
may  be  reasonable  to  admit,  that  a  few,  in  th 
juncture,  had  the   public  good  at  heart,  ai 
wished  to  see  two  vile  competitors,   the  mo 
abandoned  of  mankind,  postponed  to  a  virtue 
prince ;  it  is,  notwithstanding,  highly  improbib 
that  Paulinus,  a  man  of  experience  and  c^ 
summate  understanding,  should,  in   an  age 
corrupt  and  profligate,  amuse  himself  with  hop 
of  finding  one  spark  of  virtue.     He  knew  t 
madness  of  the  times ;  and  could  he  expect,  tl 
the  same  infatuated  multitude,  whpse  wtcki 
ness  had  kindled  the  flame  of  war,  would  oi 
sudden  prefer  the  blessings  of  peace,  and  o' 
sent,  for  the  repose  of  the  world,  to  sbeatb  t 
destructive  eword  ?  Can  it  be  imagined,  that 
armies  then  in  the  field,  dissonant  in   langca 
and  in  their  manners  still  more  discordant,  co 
ever  be  brought  to  coalesce  in   one   opini< 
Above  all,  can  it  be  supposed  that  the  lea4 
chiefs,  a  set  of  men  immersed  in  laxury,  9 
whelmed  with   debts,  and   conscious   of  i 
crimes,  would  stibmit  to  any  master  who  t 
not,  like  themselves,  plunged  in   vice,  an^ 
gratitude  for  his  elevation  obliged  to  bet 
patron  of  the  most  pernicious  citizens  ^       ' 

XXXVIII.  The  love  of  power  and  d<iij 
tion  seems  to  be  an  instinct  oC  the  hnman  M 


2  For  the  conduct  of  Suetonius  l^ulinua, 
brilliant  success  of  his  arms  in  Britain,  see  Ai 
from  section  29  to  40. 

3  Sallust  has  a  similar  obserration :  Natwn 
Hum  avida  imperii j  et  prmcepe  ad  txpiem'.i  * 
rupidinem.  De  Bell.  Jugurth.  s.  6.  The  aeq: 
section,  in  which  the  progress  of  the  human  ,- 
and  the  causes  of  civil  commotioa  are  onl-' 
some  resemblance  to  a  passage  In  Lucan,  vhi 
been  quoted  in  a  former  note. 
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ifflpltntod  by  the  hand  of  nature.    Coeral  with 
the  fonndation  of    Rome,  it   grew  with   the 
growth  of  the  empire,  and,  in  the  hoar  of  pride 
iiid  graDdeur,  broke  out  with  resistless  violence. 
Before  that  period,  while  the  republic  was  in  its 
infancy,  the  eqnality  of  conditions  was  easily 
preserved.    In  process  of  time,  when  the  pride 
of  foreign  kings  was  humbled,  and  rival  nations 
inbmitted  to  the  Roman  arms,  avarice  began  to 
•econulate  riches,  and  contentions  arose  be- 
tween the  senate  and  the  people.    Factious  tri- 
bsnei  prevailed  at  one  time,  and  ambitious  con- 
nli  at  another.     In  the  heart  of  the  city,  and 
even  in  the  forum,  the  sword  of  discord  was 
drawn,  and  those  dissensions  were  a  prelude  to 
the  rage  of  civil  war.     Caius  Marius,  a  man 
sprang  from  the  dregs  of   the  populace,  and 
Loeius  Sylla,  fierce  and  cruel  beyond  the  rest 
of  the  nobility,  oyertumed  the  constitution  of 
their  country,  and  on  the  ruins  of  public  liberty 
established  a  system  of  tyranny  and  lawless 
power.   Pompey  came  soon  after,  with  passions 
more  disguised,  but  no  way  better.     From  that 
time,  the  struggle   has  been  for  supreme  do- 
Binion.    The  legions  that  filled  the  plains  of 
PWsalia,  and    afterwards    met    at    Philippi, 
thoogh  composed  of  Roman  citizens,  never  once 
thought  of  laying  down  their  arms.     And  are 
we  to  believe  that  the  armies  of  Otho  and  ViteU 
n»i  were  of  a  more  pacific  temper  ?    They  had 
ioitigations  equally  powerful  j  the  same  wrath 
of  the  gods  pursued  them ;  the  same  popular 
phiensy  kindled  the  flame  of  discord ;  and  the 
"oe  vices  conspired  to  urge  them  on  to  mutual 
ilsoghter.     Their  war,  it  is  true,  was  ended  by 
s  tingle  battle  $  but  for  that  speedy  issue  the 
world  was  indebted,  not  to  the  virtue  of  the 
•nnles,  but  to  the  abject  spirit  of  the  contending 
pnnecs.     But  these  reflections  on  the  spirit  of 
>Acient  and  modem  times  have  betrayed  me 
into  a  long  digresaion.     I  resume  the  thread  of 
*y  narrative. 

XXXIX.  From  the  time  when  Otho  with- 
^w  to  Brizellumy  bis  brother  Titlanus  assum- 
ed all  the  pride   and  pomp  of  commander-in- 
chief,  but  the  power  and  real  authority  remained 
in  the  hands  of  Proculus.     Celsus  and  Paulinus 
were  no  more  than  mere  nominal  generals.    No 
nan  aooght  their  advice.     They  were,  in  fact, 
niperseded ;    serving  no  purpose   but  that  of 
•treeoiog  the  folly  of  others,  and  bearing  the 
blame  of  blunders  not  their  own.   The  tribunes 
ud  centurions  could  render  no  effectual  service, 
vhile  ignorance  and  insufficiency  were  preferred, 
""^  ind  real  talents  lay  neglected.     The  common 
■en  appeared  with  an  air  of  alacrity,  but  more 
iispoted  to  cavil  with  their  generals,  than  to 


NaBqoe  ut  opee  nlnuas  mundo  Ibrtuna  subacto 


El  cmi  oonealtboe  tnrbantes  jura  tribuai. 

♦  ••••♦♦        Pbabsal.  lib.  i.  ver.  160. 


execute  their  orders.  A  sudden  resolution  was 
taken  to  shift  their  ground,  and  encamp  within 
four  miles  of  Bedriacum.^  They  conducted 
iheir  march,  and  chose  their  station,  with  such 
want  of  skill,  that,  though  it  was  then  the  spring 
of  the  year,  and  the  country  round  abounded 
with  rivers,  the  army  was  distressed  for  want 
of  water.  The  expediency  of  hazarding  a  bat- 
tle became  again  the  subject  of  debate.  Otho, 
by  frequent  despatches,  insisted  on  the  most 
vigorous  measures  ;  the  soldiers  called  for  their 
emperor,  and  with  clamour  demanded  his  pre- 
sence on  the  day  of  battle.  Many  were  of 
opinion,  that  the  forces  beyond  the  Po  should 
be  called  in  to  reinforce  the  army.  History  has 
not  materials  to  decide  what  would  have  been 
the  most  prudent  measure;  but  it  is  certain, 
that  of  all  possible  evils  they  chose  the  worst. 
XL.  They  resolved  to  march  to  the  conflux  of 
the  PoS  and  the  Addua,  at  the  distance  of  six- 
teen miles.  In  this  movement  the  soldiers  pre- 
sented no  appearance  of  an  army  going  to  offer 
battle.  They  marched  as  if  going  to  open  a  cam- 
paign, not  to  decide  it.  The  measure  was  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  advice  of  Celsus  and 
Paulinus.  Those  officers  represented  the  dan- 
ger of  exposing  the  soldiers,  fatigued  by  their 
march,  and  bending  under  the  weight  of  their 
baggage,  to  the  attack  of  an  enemy  unincumbered, 
and  fresh  from  a  march  of  four  miles  only.  An 
army  in  that  condition  would  seize  their  oppor- 
tunity, and  begin  a  general  assault  before  Otho*8 
men  could  form  the  line  of  battle ;  perhaps  they 
were  dispersed  in  small  parties,  or  employed  at 
the  intrenchments.  Titianus  and  Proculus  were 
not  to  be  convinced.  When  overcome  by  argu- 
ment, they  resorted  to  their  orders,  and  the  will 
of  the  prince  was  a  decisive  answer.  About  the 
same  time  a  Numidian  horseman,'  posting  at 
full  speed,  arrived  with  letters  from  Otho,  in  a 
style  of  sharp  reproof  condemning  the  tedious 
operations  of  the  army,  and,  in  a  peremptory 
tone  commanding  his  generals  to  bring  on  a  de- 
cisive action.  To  a  mind  like  his  the  interval 
of  suspense  was  dreadful.     Delay  kept  him  in 


4  BfoUer  obesrves,  that  the  place  to  which  the  Oib^ 
nians  advanced  Is  now  called  TV  Jiuotim,  between  the 
rivers  GUw  and  Dtrmana. 

5  The  Addua  (now  Adda)  (alls  into  thePb,  about  six 
miles  to  the  west  of  Cremona. 

6  The  taste  for  show  and  splendour  was  so  great,  that 
none,  who,  in  that  age,  were  what  we  now  call  people 
uf  fiishion,  chose  to  appear  on  the  Appian  or  Flaminian 
road,  or  to  make  an  excursion  to  their  villas,  without  a 
train  of  Nuroidians  mounted  on  the  swift  horses  of  their 
country,  to  ride  before  their  carriages,  and  give  notice, 
by  a  cloud  of  dust,  that  a  great  man  was  on  the  road. 
For  this  &ct  we  are  indebted  to  Seneca,  who  says,  Om- 
nesjam  tie  perefrinanturf  ut  iUot  Numidarum  prantr 
rat  equitattUf  atque  ut  agtntn  ntnorem  antttdat :  tvrpt 
esti  nuUct  <mc,  qui  aeturreniea  via  tl^iciant ;  qui  hone§- 
turn  kominem  venire  magna pulvtreo»t*ndani.  Seneca, 
episL  123. 
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nstlMS  axutiety,  ftnd  hope  and  feai  distracted 
nim. 

XLI.  On  the  same  day,  while  Cflscina  was 
employed  in  throwing  a  bridge  over  the  Po,  two 
prflBtorian  tribunes  arrived  to  demand  an  in- 
tenriew.  They  were  admitted  to  an  audience, 
when  a  sudden  alarm  from  the  scouts  announced 
the  enemy  at  hand.  The  business  broke  off 
abruptly,  and  the  intention  of  the  tribunes  was 
left  in  the  dark.  What  their  design  was,  whe- 
ther to  betray  their  own  party,  to  lay  a  snare  for 
the  Vitellians,  or  to  make  a  fair  and  honourable 
proposal,  cannot  now  be  known.  Ciscina  dis- 
missed the  tribunes,  and  made  the  best  of  his 
way  to  the  camp.  He  found  that  Valens  had 
lost  no  time :  the  signal  for  battle  was  already 
given,  and  the  men  were  drawn  out  under  arms. 
While  the  legions  were  eagerly  employed  in  set- 
tling by  lot  the  order  in  which  they  were  to  take 
their  stations  in  the  field,  the  cavalry  advanced 
to  charge  the  enemy,  and,  contrary  to  all  expec- 
tation, were  put  to  the  rout  by  an  inferior  num- 
ber. The  Othonians  pursued  with  vigour,  and 
would  have  forced  them  to  Hy  for  shelter  to  their 
intrenchments,  had  not  the  Italic  legion  opposed 
the  runaways,  and  sword  in  hand  compelled 
them  to  rettirn  to  the  charge.  Meanwhile,  the 
rest  of  the  army,  without  hurry  or  confusion, 
drew  up  in  order  jof  battle,  unmolested  by  the 
enemy,  and,  in  fact,  without  being  seen :  as  a 
thick  coppice,  that  stood  between  both  parties, 
intercepted  their  view. 

In  Otho's  army  nothing  was  8<;en  but  tumult 
and  distraction ;  the  chiefs  without  courage,  or 
authority ;  the  men  mistrusting  the  officers ;  the 
ground  not  cleared*  of  the  baggage,  and  the  fol- 
lowers of  the  camp  mixing  in  the  ranks.  The 
road  which  they  occupied  was  rendered  so  nar- 
row, by  a  ditch  on  each  side,  that,  even  though 
no  enemy  were  at  hand,  a  march  over  the 
causey  would  have  been  performed  with  difficul- 
ty. Their  whole  army  was  in  confusion ;  some 
crowding  about  their  colours ;  others  at  a  loss 
and  running  to  and  fro  to  find  their  proper  post ; 
all  in  a  confused  clamour,  roaring  for  their  com- 
rades, answering  to  their  names,  and  confound- 
ing one  another  with  noise  and  uproar.  Some, 
still  shifting  their  ground,  advanced  to  the  front 
line  (  others  fell  into  the  rear ;  none  remaining 
in  one  spot,  but  shifting  their  ground,  as  fear  or 
eourage  happened  to  prompt  them. 

XLII.  The  Othonians  had  scarce  recovered 
from  their  surprise,  when  a  sudden  incident  dif- 
fused a  general  Joy }  but  a  joy  that  tended  to  lull 
them  into  security,  and  relax  their  courage  into 
languor  and  stupid  amazement.  A  report  was 
spread,  that  the  forces  of  Vitellius  had  abandoned 
his  causes  but  from  what  quarter  it  took  its 
origin  t  whether  by  design  or  chance  (i  from  the 


emissaries  of  the  Vitellxana,  or  the  adverse  psity, 
has  never  been  explained.  The  effect  on  the 
minds  of  the  Othonians  was  altogether  extnoN 
dinary.  Laying  aside  all  thoughts  of  coming  to 
action,  they  saluted  the  opposite  anay,  who 
stood  astonished,  and  returned  a  deep  and  hol- 
low murmur.  Those  in  Otho's  ranks,  who  did 
not  know  the  cause  of  the  civility  shown  by 
their  friends,  thought  themselves  betrayed.  In 
that  moment  the  Vitellians  began  the  attack. 
Their  army  was  in  regular  order,  and  their 
numbers  were  superior.  The  Othonians,  still 
in  disorder,  and  fatigued  by  their  maich,  received 
the  first  impression  with  undaunted  trmness. 
The  place  where  the  action  grew  warm  being 
thick  with  trees  and  interwoven  vine-branches, 
the  combat  varied  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
ground.  They  fought  man  to  man ;  they  cc 
gaged  at  a  distance ;  they  discharged  their  darts 
and  missive  weapons ;  they  brought  forward  se- 
parate battalions,  or  advanced  in  the  form  of  a 
wedge.  On  the  high  road  the  engagement  was 
close  and  obstinate.  Darts  and  lances  were  of 
no  use.  They  fought  hand  to  hand,  foot  to  foot, 
and  buckler  against  buckler.  With  their  swoids 
and  axes  they  cut  through  helmets  and  breast* 
plates.  They  knew  one  another;  each  individ- 
ual was  conspicuous  to  his  friends  and  enemies; 
his  exploits  were  seen  by  all ;  and  every  man 
fought,  as  if  the  issue  of  the  war  depended  upon 
his  single  arm. 

XLIII.  Upon  an  open  plain  of  considerable 
extent,  that  lay  between  the  Po  and  the  high 
road,  two  legions  met  in  fierce  encounter;  on 
the  part  of  Vitellius,  the  one  and  twenUetb, 
famed  for  its  valour,  and  commonly  known  by 
the  name  of  Rapax  ;«  on  the  side  of  Otho,  the 
first  legion,  entitled  AnxtJTRi  x,  which  had  n«»er 
been  in  action,  and  now  panted  for  an  opporto* 
nity  to  flesh  their  maiden  swords.  Their  first 
attack  was  not  to  be  resisted.  They  broke  through 
the  ranks  of  the  one  and  twentieth,  and  carried 
off  their  eagle.  Roused  by  this  disgrace,  the 
Vitellians  added  rage  to  bravery,  and  bore  down 
all  before  them.  Orphidius  Benignus,  who 
commanded  Otho's  legion,  fell  in  the  conflict. 
His  men  were  driven  back  with  great  slaughter, 
and  the  loss  of  several  standards.  In  anothtf 
part  of  the  field,  the  thirteenth  legion  was  rootei 
by  the  fifth,  and  the  fourteenth  was  hemmed  js 
by  superior  numbers.  Otho's  generals  had  long 
since  fled  the  field,  while  C«cina  and  Valeai 
continued  to  exert  themselves,  watching  erery 
turn  of  the  battle,  and  supporting  the  ranks  ifl 
every  quarter.  Fresh  forces  came  to  their  «- 
sisUnce.     The  Batavians,  under  Varus  AlpB«- 


1  Suetonfais  expressly  says,  that  Otho,  in  the  last  en- 
fageaient  at  Bedriacum,  ms  deleatad  by  a  stratagem. 


His  soldieni  were  called  out  to  be  present  at  a  fW^ 
paclficaUon,  and,  la  the  very  act  of  saluting  ih«  »««"{" 
army,  were  suddenly  aUacked.   SueUin.  Lift  «  w»* 

S«  9'  ^^  thii 

3  For  the  twenty-first  legion,  called  «^p«*i*««" 
Ixwk,  s.  6^  note. 
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mUyhftTia;  cut  to  pieces  the  gladiators  attempt- 
iog  in  boats  to  cross  the  Po,  came  into  the  field, 
flatbed  with  success,  and  charged  the  enemy  in 
flink. 

LXI V.  The  centre  of  Otho's  ^rmy  gave  way, 
tod  fled  with  precipitation  towards  Bed^iacum. 
A  long  space  lay  before  them ;  the  road  was 
obstructed  with  heaps  of  slain,  and  the  enemy 
bung  upon  their  rear.     In  civil  wars  no  prison- 
en  art  reserved  for  sale :  the  slaughter,  for  that 
nuoD,  was   the   more   dreadful.3      Suetoilius 
PauliDos  and  Licioius  Proculus  fled  different 
wajrs,  both  resolved  not  to  return  to  the  camp. 
Vedius  Aquila,  who  commanded  the  thirteenth 
legion,  by  his  own  indiscretion  exposed  himself 
to  the  fury  of   the  soldiers.     He  entered  the 
eunp,  while  it  was  yet  broad  day-light  ^  and  the 
very  men,  who  were  the  first  to  turn  their  backs 
on  the  enemy,  were  now  the  foremost  in  sedi- 
tion.  They  crowded  round  their  superior  officer 
with  a  torrent  of  abusive  language,  and  offered 
violence  to  liis*^person.     They  charged  him  with 
tieachery,  and  desertion, « in  the  true  spirit  of 
▼olgar  minds,  transferring  to  others  their  own 
gailt  and, infamy.     Titianus  and  Celsus  owed 
tbcir  safety  to  the  darkness  of  the  night.    They 
^  not  venture  into  the  camp,  till  the  sentinels 
were  stationed  at  their  posts,  and  the  tumult  was 
ippeased  by  the  entreaties,  the  advice,  and  au- 
tbority  of  Annios  Gall  us,  who  had  the  address 
to  make  the  men  sensible  of  the  folly  and  mad- 
Bess  of  adding  to  the  havoc  of  the  field  by  their 
•wn  destructive  fury.    Whether  the  war  was  at 
an  end,  or  to  b^  once  more  renewed  with  Tigour, 
^  represented,  in  either  case,  the  necessity  of 
Boion  among  themselves.    A  face  of  sorrow  and 
Rejection  covered  the  camp.  All  were  hushed  in 
>ileflce ;  all  but  the  prsetorians,  who  still  grum- 
bled discontent,  asserting  that  they  were  defeated 
by  tieachery,  no^  by  the  valour  of  the  enemy. 
"  The  Vitellians,**  they  said,  "  could  not  boast 
of  a  cheap  victory.     Their  cavalry  was  routed, 
ud  one  of  their  legions  lost  their  eagle.     Otho 
'till  survived,  and  the  troops  beyond  the  Po  were 
r*sdy  to  advance  ;  the  legions  from  Maesia  were 
on  their  march ;  and  a  considerable  part  of  the 
^nny,  detained  at  Bedriacum,  had  no  share  in 
the  action.     These  were  still  in  reserve  \  they 
verc  not  eonqaered ;  and  if  a  total  overthrow 
^^^  to  be  their  lot,  they  might  fall  with  glory  in 
the  field  of  battle.**     With  these  and  such  like 
leflectiooj  the  praetorians  kept  their  minds  in 
agitation,  by  turns  inflamed  with  anger,  or  de- 
pressed with  fear.     They  saw  their  ruined  con^ 
dltioo ;  despair  succeeded,  and  from  despair  they 
^rived  cottrage  and  a  spirit  of  revenge. 


3  la  the  cItU  wars  no  prisoners  wore  made,  to  be 
■iterwards  eold  io  ^very;  and,  by  consequence,  no 
^Mxvtr  was  given.   Platatchf  in  his  aecotml  of  Ihia 

^ttle,  dnecribee  a  most  dreadfid  carnage.   SeetheLUe 
-ofOiho. 


XLV.  The  victorioDS  army  halted  at  the 
distance  of  five  miles  from  Bedriacum.  The 
generals  did  not  think  it  advisable  on  the  same 
day  to  attempt  the  enemy's  camp.  Expecting 
a  voluntary  surrender,  they  were  willing  to 
give  their  men  some  time  to  repose.  To  en- 
camp was  not  in  their  power.  The  soldiers 
took  the  field,  prepared  for  battle,  unincumber- 
ed, and  of  course  without  the  means  of  throw- 
ing up  intrenchments.  Their  arms  and  their 
victory  were  their  only  fortification.  On  the 
following  day  the  Othonians  showed  a  pacific 
disposition ;  and  even  those,  who  the  night  be- 
fore breathed  nothing  but  war  and  vengeance, 
with  one  consent  agreed  to  send  a  deputation  to 
the  enemy.  The  VitelliaQ  leaders  were  willing 
to  hearken  to  terms  of  accommodation.  The 
deputies  not  returning  immediately,  the  sus- 
pense occasioned  an  awful  interval  in  Otho's 
camp.  Peace  was  at  length  announced,  and  the 
intrenchments  were  thrown  open.  A  tender 
scene  ensued.  The  conquerors  and  the  con- 
quered embraced  each  other,  and  with  mingled 
joy  and  sorrow  lamented  the  horrors  of  civil 
war.  In  the  same  tents,  relations,  friends,  and 
brothers,  dressed  each  other's  wounds.  They 
now  perceived  that  their  .hopes  were  a  mere 
delusion,  and  that  slaughter,  sorrow,  and  repent- 
ance, were  their  certain  lot.  Nor  was  there  in 
the  two  armies  a  single  person  who  had  not  the 
death  of  a  friend  or  relation  to  lament.  The 
body  of  Orphidius,  the  commsnder  of  a  legion, 
after  diligent  search,  was  found  among  the 
slain,  and  burned  with  the  usual  solemnities. 
A  few  of  the  common  men  were  buried  by 
their  friends :  the  rest  were  left  to  welter  on 
the  bare  earth. 

XL VI.  Otho,  in  the  mean  tiihe,  having  taken 
his  resolution,  waited,  without  fear,  or  dejection 
of  mind,  for  an  account  of  the  event.  Vague 
and  uncertain  rumours  reached  his  ear.  At 
length  the  fugitives,  who  escaped  from  the' field, 
brought  sure  intelligence  that  all  was  lost.  The 
soldiers,  who  stood  near  his  person,  did  not  stay 
to  hear  the  sentiments  of  the  emperor,  but  broke 
out  with  impatient  ardour,  exhorting  him  to 
summon  up  his  best  resolution.  There  were 
forces  still  in  reserve,  and,  in  their  prince's 
cause,  they  were  ready  to  brave  every  danger. 
In  this  declaration  there  was  no  flattery ;  they 
spoke  from  the  heart.  In  a  fit  of  instinctive 
fury  they  desired  to  be  led  against  the  enemy ; 
by  their  example  the  drooping  spirit  of  their 
friends  would  be  once  more  excited  to  deeds  of 
valour.  The  men,  who  stood  at  a  distance, 
stretched  forth  their  hands  in  token  of  theli 
assent,  while  such  as  gathered  round  the  prince 
fell  at  his  feet,  and  clasped  his  knees.  Plotius 
Flrmus  distinguished  himself  by  his  zeal.  This 
officer  commanded  the  prsetorian  guards.  He 
implored  his  master  not  to  abandon  an  army 
devoted  to  his.  interest,  nor  to  renounce  a  brave 
and  generous  soldiery,  who  bad  undergone  so 
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mnch,  and  were  still  ready  to  face  every  danger. 
« The  noble  mtnd,"^  he  said,  "  stands  a  siege 
against  adversity^  while  the  little  spirit  capitu- 
lates at  once.  True  courage  grapples  with  mis- 
fortune, and,  in  the  last  distress,  still  makes  head 
against  every  difficulty.  The  mean  and  abject 
sink  down  in  despair,  and  yield  without  a  strug- 
gle.** The  soldiers  fixed  their  eyes  on  the  prince, 
and  with  every  symptom  in  his  countenance, 
their  passions  varied.  If  he  assented,  they 
thundered  forth  their  applause ;  if  he  seemed  in- 
flexible, a  groan  expressed  the  anguish  of  their 
hearts.  Nor  was  -the  spirit  confined  to  the  prae- 
torians, who  were  properly  the  soldiers  of  Otho : 
it  extended  to  the  detachment  sent  forward  by 
the  Maesian  legions.  Those  mefi  with  one  voice 
dc»clared  for  Otho ;  they  assured  him,  that  the 
same  .  aeal  pervaded  their  comrades,  who  were 
coming  forward  by  rapid  marches,  and  even  then 
had  entered  Aquileia.  Hence  it  is  evident,  that 
great  resources  still  remained,  and  that  a  fierce 
and  obstinate  war,  uncertain  in  the  event,  and 
big  with  danger  to  all  parties,  might  have  been 
renewed,  and  carried  on  with  vigour. 

XLVIL  Otho  had  weighed  all  circumstances : 
ambition  was  at  an  end,  and  he  prepared  to  close 
the  scene.9  He  addf-essed  the  soldiers  to  the 
following  effect :  *'  When  I  behold  the  ardour 
that  glows  in  every  breast ;  when  I  consider  the 
virtue  that  inspires  so  many  gallant  friends,  t 
cannot  think  of  exposing  you  again  to  the  de- 
structive sword ;  nor  do  I  value  my  life  at  such  a 
price.  The  views  which  you  display  to  me,  were 
I  disposed  to  live,  are  bright  and  tempting ;  by 
renouncing  them,  I  fall  with  greater  glory.  I 
have  made  acquaintance  with  fortune ;  we  have 
tried  each  other,  for  what  length  of  time  is  not 
material ;  but  the  felicity,  which  does  not  prom- 
ise to  last,  cannot  be  enjoyed  with  moderation. 
Yitelltus  began  the  war ;  he  claimed  the  empire, 
and,  by  consequence,  I  was  obliged  to  have  re- 
course to  arms.  That  we  fought  once,  his  am- 
bition was  the  cause ;  to  end.  the  dispute  by  the 
event  of  one  battle,  and  stop  the  effusion  of  Ro- 
man blood,  shall  be  my  glory.  By  this  conduct 
let  posterity  judge  of  Otho.  I  restore  to  Vitel- 
Uus  his  brother,  his  wife  and  children^  I  want  no 
revenge,  I  seek  no  lenitives  to  soothe  calamity. 
Others  have  held  the  sovereign  power  longer 
than  I  have  done ;  with  equal  calmness  no  man 
has  resigned  it.  Can  I  give  to  the  edge  of  the 
•word  so  many  gallant  soldiers  ?  Can  I  see  the 
armies  of  Rome  devoted  to  mutual  slaughter, 
and  for  ever  cut  off  from  their  country  ?  It  is 
enough  for  me,  that  in  my  cause  you  are  ready 


1  Wa  have  here  a  noble  sentiment,  in  dirtd  opposi- 
tion to  the  stoic  doctrine  of  suicide. 

2  Tacitus  haf  told  us,  that  Otho'a  mind  was  not,  like 
his  body,  dissolved  in  luxury.  Non  eral  Oth<mi$  mollit 
«f  carport  n'mttw  animua.  Hist.  i.  n.^Tl.  His  speech 
upon  this  occasion  ahows  that  he  could  think  with  dig- 
akj»  SoeSoeUKnius,  Life  of  Otho,  s.ia 


to  shed  your  blood.  Let  that  generous  teH  at- 
tend  me  to  my  grave.  I  thank  you  for  it:  bat 
you  must  stlU  survive  to  serve  the  common- 
wealth. For  this  great  end,  let  us  agree  to 
remove  all  obstacles ;  I  will  be  no  bar  to  your 
preservation ;  nor  will  you  attempt  to  frustrate 
my  resolution.  When  death  approaches,  to  linger 
in  vain  discourse  is  the  sign  of  a  little  spirit 
The  temper,  with  which  I  meet  my  fste,  will 
be  seen  and  known  by  this  circumstance:  I 
complain  of  no  man.  He  who,  in  his  last  mo- 
ment^ can  look  back  to  arraign  either  gods  or 
men,  still  clings  to  life,  and  quits  it  with  regret." 

XL  VIII.  Having  thus  declared  his  sentiments 
he  talked  apart  with  his  friends,  addressing  each 
of  them  in  gracious  terms,  according  to  his  rank, 
his  age,  or  dignity,  and  advising  all  to  depart 
without  loss  of  time,  and  make  their  terms  with 
the  conqueror.  He  entreated  the  old  men,  and 
with  the  young  exerted  his  authority.  Calm 
and  undisturbed,  serenity  in  his  countenance, 
and  firmness  in  his  voice,  he  saw  his  friends 
weep,  and  leudeavoured  to  repress  their  tears. 
He  ordered  boats  or  carriages  for  those  who 
were  willing  to  depart  He  selected  all  sach 
papers  and  letters  as  happened  to  contsin  ex- 
pres^ns  of  duty  towards  himself,  or  ID  will  to 
Vitellius,  and  committed  them  to  the  flames.  He 
distributed  money  in  present,  but  not  with  the 
profusion  of  «  man  quitting  the  world.  0^ 
serving  that  his  brother's  son.  Salvias  Coc- 
ceianuS,  a  youth  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  was 
dissolved  in  tears,  he  endeavoured  to  assuage 
his  sorrows.  He  commended  the  goodness  of 
his  heart,  but  his  fears,  he  said,  were  oat  of 
season.  «« Could  it  be  supposed  that  Vitelliw* 
finding  his  own  family  safe,  would  refuse,  with 
brutal  inhumanity,  to  return  the  generosity 
shown  to  himself?  My  death  will  leare  him 
without  a  rival,  and  that  very  act  will  be  a 
demand  upon  his  clemency;  especially, siwe " 
is  not  an  act  of  despair,  but  a  voluntary  resig- 
nation, made  at  a  time  when  a  brave  and  geS' 
erous  army  calls  aloud  for  another  battle.  '^ 
the  good  of  the  commonwealth  I  am  a  wilhng 
victim.  For  myself  I  have  gained  ample  renows, 
and  I  leave  to  my  family  an  illustrious  name. 
After  the  Julian  race,*  the  Claudian.  and  the 
Servian,  I  am  the  first  who  transferred  tlie 
sovereignty  to  a  new  family.  It  becomes  yo^i 
young  man,  to  act  with  courage ;  you  most  daii 
to  live.  Remember  that  Otho  was  yourawJ*. 
but  remember  it  with  modesty,  and  withoat 
resentment.'* 

XLIX.  After  this,  he  desired  his  fri^ds  ^* 
withdraw.  Being  left  alone,  he  composed  him- 
self to  rest,  and,  in  a  short  time,  began  to  prt- 


3  Augustus,  Tiberius, and  Caligula,  weieofiheW"* 

line;  Claudius,  and  Nero  dOy  adoptioD),  w»re«f  °J 
Claudian;  Galba  was  of  the  hooM  of  Servios;  (»«>»" 
Ithe^vtanfefflily. 
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pare  for  tiie  Itit  act  of  hit  life.   In  that  moment 
ht  wu  interrupted  by  a  sudden  uproar.     The 
Mldiers,  he  was  told,  threatened  destruction  to 
aU  who  offered  to  depart,  and  in  particular  to 
VergiBiu8,<i  whom  they  kept  besieged   in  bis 
hoaie.    Otho  went  forth  to  appease  the  tumult. 
HtTing  reproved  the  authors  of  the  disturbance, 
be  returned  to  his  apartment,  and  received  the 
Tiiits  of  sll  that  came  to  bid  the  last  farewell  .* 
bt  coDTersed  with  them  freely  and  cheerfully, 
ud  nw  them  depart  without  let  or  molestation. 
Towirds  the  dose  of  day,  he  called  for  a  draught 
of  cold  water,  and,  having  quenched  his  thirst, 
ordered  two  poniards  to  be  brought  to  him.    He 
tried  the  points  of  both,  and  laid  one  under  his 
piUow.    Being  informed  that  his  friends  were 
ufe  00  their  way,  he  passed  the  »igbt  in  quiet. 
We  are  assured,  that  he  even  slept.     At  the 
divo  of  day,  he  applied  the  weapon  to  his  breast, 
and  fell  upon   the   point     His  dying  groans 
ahflncd  his  freedmen  and  slaves.    They  rushed 
into  the  chunber*  and  with  them  Plotius  Fir- 
BSi,  the  pmtorian  profit     They  found  that 
with  one  wound  ha  had  despatched  himself.  His 
body  wu  burned  without  delay.   This  had  been 
bis  earnest  request,  lest  his  heads  should  fall 
into  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  and  be  made  a 
pobUe  ipectaele.    He  was  borne  on  the  shoulders 
of  the  prstorian  soldiers  to  the  funeral  pile. 
The  oeo,  doiins  ^^  procession,  paid  all  marks 
of  respect  to  his  remains.     They  printed  kisses 
OB  bis  hands,  and  on  the  mortal  wound,  and,  in 
a  flood  of  tears,  poored  forth  their  warmest 
pnise.   At  the  fnneral  pile  some  of  the  soldiers 
pat  an  end  to  their  lives ;  not  from  any  con- 
*aoasaess  of  guilt,  nor  yet  impelled  by  fear ;  but 
to  emulate  the  example  of  their  prince,  and  to 
ibew  themselves  faithful  to  the  last     At  fied- 
nacam,  Plscentia,  and  other  camps,  numbers 
followed  the  example.    A  sepulchre  •  was  raised 
to  the  memory  of  Otho,  but  of  an  ordinary 
■tnictore,  protected  by  its  meanness,  and  there- 
fere  likely  to  last 


4  This  WM  Vergiiiius  Rafiis,  who  conquered  Ylndex 
ia  Crwl,  aad  had  ihe  moderation  to  decline  the  imperial 
disakf  when  offisred  to  him  hj  the  legiona  See  Appea- 
dix  to  AauiUh  zvi.  a.  VL 

5  XerOf  in  his  UgL  distress,  fearing  that  his  head 
««Qld  be  exhibited  as  a  public  spectacle,  gave  direc- 
ti'>a«  for  his  ftmerat  Otho  did  the  same :  though  tainted 
•ith  Ncr»*s  vices,  he  closed  the  scene  with  dignity. 

S  Pletarch  tells  ue,  that  he  himself  visited  Otho's  tomb 
tt  Brixelium.  Those  perishable  materials  have  long 
MiK«  mouldered  awa]r;  but  the  epiuph,  written  by 
Utrtial,  will  never  die.  The  poet  admits  thiltt  Otho  led 
a  dbeoldto  life;  but  adds,  that  in  his  end,  he  was  no  way 
laferior  to  Calo. 

Oum  dubitaret  adhoc  belli  clvllls  Enyo, 

ForSltan  et  posset  vincere  mollis  Otho ; 
I>uBnavU  molio  staiumm  sanguine  Martem, 

ft  fcdii  oerta  pectora  nuda  manu. 
811  Calo  dttm  vivlt,  sane  vel  Gvsare  major ; 
>  ■Httair,  nunqold  major  Oihone  fuiu 

Ubwvi.eplg.3l. 


L.  Such  was  the  end  of  Otho,  in  the  thirty- 
seventh  year  of  his  age.  He  was  born  in  the 
municipal  city  of  Ferentum.  His  father  was  of 
consular  rank;  his  grandfather  had  discharged 
the  office  of  pnetor.  By  the  maternal  line  his 
descent  was  respectable,  though  not  illustrious. 
The  features  of  his  charscter,  as  well  in  his 
earliest  days  *  as  in  tfie  progress  of  his  youth, 
have  been  already  delineated.  By  two  actions 
of  his  life  he  stands  distinguished  j  one,  atrocious 
and  detestable  i  the  other,  great  and  magnanim- 
ous ;  the  former  has  consigned  his  name  to  eter- 
nal infamy,  and  the  last  will  do  honour  to  his 
memory.  History  cannot  descend  to  the  frivo- 
lous task  of  collecting  yague  reports,  in  order  to 
amuse  the  reader  with  a  fabulous  detail ;  but 
there  are  traditions,  which  have  been  handed 
down  with  an  air  of  suthenticity,  and  these  I 
shall  not  take  upon  me  to  suppress  or  to  refute. 
On  the  day  when  the  battle  was  fought  at  Bedri- 
acum,  a  bird  of  unusual  appearance  was  observed 
to  perch  in  a  grove  near  Regium  Lepidum,'  snd, 
notwithstanding  the  great  concourse  of  people, 
and  a  numerous  flight  of  other  birds,  never  to 
move  from  its  place  till  Otho  put  an  end  to  his 
life.  That  event  no  sooner  happened,  than  it 
waved  its  wings,  and  vanished  out  of  sight  The 
people  of  the  village  aver  the  fact  $  and  accord- 
ing to  curious  observers,  who  made  an  exact 
computation  of  the  time,  this  extraordinary  phe- 
nomtoon  tallied  exactly  with  the  beginning  of 
the  battle  and  the  prince's  death.* 

LI.  The  grief  of  the  soldiers,  at  the  funeral 
ceremony,  drove  them,  in  a  fit  of  distraction,  to 
another  mutiny.  No  officer  assumed  the  com- 
mand ;  no  one  interfered  to  allay  the  ferment. 
The  men  demanded  a  sight  of  Ve^nius;  one 
moment  calling  upon  him  to  accept  the  sover- 
eignty, and  the  next,  with  mingled  prayers  and 
menaces,  pressing  him  to  undertake  an  embassy 
on  their  behalf  to  Valens  and  Caecina.  Vergin- 
ius,  seeing  them  determined  to  enter  his  house 
by  force,  made  his  escape  at  the  back  door.  The 
cohorts  that  lay  encamped  at  Brixelium,  deputed 
Rubrius  Gallus  with  terms  of  submission.  That 
officer  obtained  their  pardon.  At  the  same  time 
Flavins  Sabinus  made  terms  for  himself,  and, 
with  the  troops  under  his  command,  submitted 
to  the  conqueror. 

LII.  Though  the  war  was  now  at  an  end,  a 
great  part  of  the  senate,  who  accompanied  Otho 
from  Rome,  and  by  him  were  left  at  Mutina, 
found  themselves  involved  in  the  utmost  danger. 
They  received  an  account  of  the  defeat  at  Bed- 
riacum,  but  the  soldiers  treated  it  as  a  false 
alarm.     Suspecting  the  integrity  of  the  fathers. 


7  See  Annals,  llil.  s.  46;  Hist  I.  s.  13;  and  Suetonhis 
and  Plutarch. 

8  Ri^gium  was  about  fifteen  mile's  from  Brixelium, 
where  Otho  breathed  his  last 

9  See  Suetonius,  hi  Yesp.  s.  5. 
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and  folly  persuaded  that  they  were,  in  secret, 
enemies  to  Otho  and  his  cause,  they  watched 
their  motions,  listened  to  their  words,  and,  with 
their  usual  maHgnity,  gave  to  every  thing  that 
passed  the  worst  construction.  They  proceeded 
to  reproach  and  every  kind  of  insult,  hoping  to 
find  a  pretence  for  an  insurrection  and  a  general 
massacre*  The  senators  saw  another  cloud 
gathering  over  their  he^d8 :  they  knew  that  the 
Yitellian  party  triumphed;  and,  if  they  were 
tardy  with  their  congratulations,  the  delay  might 
be  thought  a  spirit  of  disaffection.  In  this  di- 
lemma they  called  a  meeting  of  the  whole  order. 
No  man  dared  to  act  alone.  In  the  conduct  of 
all,  each  individual  hoped  to  find  his  own  per- 
sonal safety.  At  the  same  time  an  ill-judged 
compliment  from  the  people  of  Mutina  increased 
the  apprehensions  of  the  senators.  The  magis- 
trates of  the  city  made  a  tender  of  arms  and 
money  for  the  public  service,  and,  in  the  style 
of  their  address,  gave  to  a  small  party  of  sena- 
tors the  appellation  of  conscript  fathers  ;  a  title 
always  applied  to  the  collective  body. 

LIII.  In  the  debate  that  followed  in  a  thin 
meeting  of  the  fatliers.  a  violent  dispute  broke 
out  between  Licinius  Csecina  and  Eprius  Mar- 
cellus ;  the  former,  with  warmth  and  vehemenjce, 
charging  it  as  a  crime  against  Marcellus,  that 
he  spoke  in  ambiguous  terms  and  with  studied 
obscurity.  The  case  was  by  no  means  singular ; 
all  were  equally  dark  and  mysterious :  but  the 
name  of  Marcellus,  who  had  conducted  so  many 
prosecutions,!  was  universally  detested;  and 
Csecina,  a  new  man  lately  admitted  into  the 
senate,  thought  to  rise,  by  encountering  power- 
ful enmities.  The  dispute  was  ended  by  the 
interposition  of  wiser  men.  The  senate  ad- 
journed to  Bononia,  intending  there  to  meet 
again,  when  they  hoped  to  have  more  certain 
intelligence.  They  stationed  messengers  on  all 
the  public  roads  to  interrogate  every  man  that 
passed.  One  of  Otho's  freedmen  came  in  their 
way.  Being  asked  why  he  had  left  his  master, 
he  made  answei,  <•  I  have  with  me  the  direc- 
tions and  last  will  of  the  prince,  who  is  still 
alive,  but  he  renounces  all  the  joys  of  life :  his 
thoughts  are  fixed  upon  posterity,  and  he  has  now 
no  other  care."  This  account  made  an  impres- 
sion on  every  mind :  all  stood  astonished,  and 
soon  after,  without  asking  any  further  questions, 
went  over  to  Vitellius. 

LIV.  Lucius  Vitellius,  brother  of  the  new 
emperor,  attended  the  meeting  of  the  senate. 
The  fathers  began  to  address  him  in  a  flattering 
strain,  and  he  was  willing  to  receive  their 
incense.  His  joy  Was  soon  interrupted.  One 
Cbuus,  a  freedman  of  Nero's,  by  a  bold  and 
impudent  falsehood,  threw  the  assembly  into 
consternation.     He  affirmed  it  as  a  fact,  that 


1  Eprius  Mkrcellus  was  the  inveterate  enemy  of 
rMufThraaea.  Annals, zvi. s. 22 and tR 


the  fourteenth  legion,  with  the  forces  from  Brix- 
ellum,  attacked  the  victorious  party,  and  gained 
a  complete  victory.  The  motive  of  tbii  man  (or 
framing  a  story  so  false  and  groundless,  was 
l)ecause  he  saw  Otho*s  orders  for  road-bones  i 
and  carriages  no  longer  in  force,  and  he  wished 
to  revive  their  former  authority.  By  this  strata- 
gem he  gained  a  quick  conveyance  to  Rome, 
and  in  a  few  days  was  put  to  death  by  order  of 
Vitellius.  In  the  mean  time,  the  OtfaoDiaa 
soldiers  gave  credit  to  the  fiction,  and  even  be- 
Ueved  that  the  fathers,  who  bad  departed  from 
Mutina  to  deliberate  at  Bononia,  were  gone  orer 
to  the  enemy.  From  this  time  the  senate  wu 
convened  no  more.  Every  man  acted  with  his 
own  private  views,  till  letters  arrived  from  Fa- 
bius  Valens,  and  put  an  end  to  all  their  fean. 
Besides  this,  the  death  of  Otho  was  uoiTcrsali/ 
known.  The  velocity  of  fame  was  equal  to  the 
glory  of  that  heroic  action. 

LV.  Meanwhile,  at  Rome  a  geneni  calm 
prevailed.  The  games  sacred  to  Ceres  a  were 
celebrated  according  to  annual  custom.  Id  ^ 
midst  of  the  public  spectocle,  intelligence  arrired 
that  Otho  was  no  more,  and  that  all  themUitaiy 
then  in  the  city  had,  at  the  requisition  of  Fla- 
vins Sabinus,  sworn,  fidelity  to  Vitellius:  the 
people  heard  the  news  with  transport,  and  the 
theatre  shook  with  applause.  The  andiencf, 
crowned  with  laurel  wreaths,  and  strewing  tbe 
way  with  flowers,  went  forth  in  procession,  ini. 
with  the  images  of  Galba  displayed  in  a  trium. 
phant  manner,  visited  the  several  temples,  and 
afterwards  with  their  chaplets  raised  a  fawried 
tomb  to  his  memory,  on  the  spot,  near  the  lake 
of  Curtius,  where  that  emperor  breathed  hi^ 
last.  The  various  honours  which  flattery  at 
different  times  had  lavished  on  former  prioees. 
were  decreed  by  the  senate  to  the  new  soveitip». 
They  passed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Gennan 
armies,  and  despatched  special  messebgers  to 
congratulate  Vitellius  on  his  accession  to  the 
imperial  dignity.  A  letter  from  Fahius  Valm* 
to  the  consuls  was  read  in  the  senate ;  and  thoofb 
there  was  nothing  of  arrogance  in  the  style,  the 
respectful  modesty  of  Csecina,  who  remained 
silent,  gave  greater  satisfaction. 

LVL  Peace  was  now  estobllshed  tbrtmghost 
Italy ;  but  it  was  a  peace  more  destmctite  thai 
the  calamities  of  war.  The  ViteUian  soldiers^ 
quartered  in  the  colonies  and  municipal  citM-*. 
were  still  bent  on  spoil  and  rapine.  They  e<«* 
mitted  the  most  horrible  outrages,  deflouringiK 


women,  and  trampling  on  all  laws  human 


and 
divine.  When  they  refrained  from  injury,  they 
received  a  bribe  for  their  forbearance.  Nolh^e 
sacred  or  profane  was  spared.     Innoceat  ■»<> 


2  The  passports,  called  Jh'pUmata  Ortowi,  «?« 
granted  for  the  protection  of  traveUers  and  o««* 
gers.    See  Pliny,  lib.  x.  epist.  U  and  M.  . 

3  The  feiUval  of  Ceres  began  on  the  Iftb  mi^ 
See  Annals,  zv.  s.  63. 
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were  mirked  out  u  toldien  of  Otho'i  p&rty,  tnd 
under  that  preteoco,  murdered  by  their  priT«te 
enemies.  Tbo  ioldien  who  beet  knew  the  coun- 
try, fixed  upon  the  opulent  farmers  ei  their  de- 
^  Toted  prej.    Where  the  lands  were  rich,  they 
laid  wute  and  plundered  without  control.     All 
who  resisted  were  put  to  the  sword.  The  gen- 
enl  offlcer*  had  no  power  to  check  the  mischief. 
What  thej  had  done  themselves,  thejr  could  not 
oppose  in  others.     C«cina  had  not  the  avarice 
of  Ms  eoilea^e  i   popularity  was  his  passion. 
Valens,  on  the  contrary,  bad  made  himself  in- 
fafflOQfl  by  his  rapacity,  and  was  therefore  ob- 
liffsd  to  connive,  when  he  saw  his  own  vices 
practised  by  others.     Italy  was  long  since  ex- 
blasted,  snd,  in  that  impoverished  state,  obliged 
to  maiatain  numerous  armies,  and  to  bear  the 
lapendded  grievances  of  riot,  insult,  and  devas- 
tation. 

LVIL  Vitellius,  in  the  mean  time,  advanced 
towards  Italy  with  the  remainder  of  the  German 
armies,  ignorant  of  his  victory,  and  still  conceiv- 
ing that  he  was  to  meet  the  whole  weight  of  the 
war.    A  few  of  the  veteran  soldiers  were  left 
behind  in  winter  quarters ;  and  to  recruit  the 
legions,  which  retained  little  more  than  their 
Aane,  liasty  levies  were  made  in  Gaul.    On  the 
frontiers  bordering  on  the  Rhine  the  command 
v^  given  to  Hordeonius  Flaccus.     To  his  own 
umy  Vitellius  added  eight  thousand  men  from 
Britain.     Having  marched  a  few  days,  he  re- 
ceived intelligence  of  the  victory  at  Bedriacum, 
•nd  the  conclusion  of  the  war  by  the  death  of 
Otbo.    He  called  an  assembly  of  the  soldiers, 
and,  in  a  public  harangue,  extolled  the  valour  of 
the  troops  that  conquered  in  his  service.     He 
^d  with  him  a  freedman  of  the  name  of  Asia- 
ticof.4    The  army  wished  to  see  him  raised  to 
the  dignity  of  a  Roman  knight  Vitellius  knew 
that  the  request  was  a  flight  of  adulation,  and 
kid  the  spirit  to  reject  itz  but  such  was  his 
Batural  levity,  that  what  he  refused  in  public, 
he  granted  in  priTate  over  his  bottle.    And  thus 
a  despicable  slave,  who  was  goaded  on  by  ambi- 
tion, and  had  nothing  to  recommend  bim  but 
bis  vices,  was  honoured  with  the  equestrian 
ring. 

LVnL  About  the  same  time  Vitellius  re- 
eeiTed  advices  that  the  two  Mauritanias  s  had 
•cceded  to  his  party.  This  event  was  occasion- 
ed by  the  murder  of  Lucceins  Albinus,  the  go- 
vernor of  that  country.  The  province  which 
^9*  called  Cseearieatis  had  been  by  Nero  com- 
Butted  to  Albinos ;  and  the  other,  called  Tingi- 
taoa,  waa  aitmrards  added  by  Galba.  In 
consequence  of  Us  extensive  command,  the 
governor  was  master  of  a  considerable  force ;  not 


i  F«r  more  of  AaiaUcaa,  soa  Suetonins,  in  Tliel.  s.  12. 

S  For  Xanriunia,  soa  the  Geographical  Table  at  the 

end  of  the  Toll 


less  than  nineteen  cohorts,  five  squadrons  of 
horse,  and  a  numerous  body  of  Moors, accustom- 
ed to  live  by  depredation,  and  by  their  hardy 
course  of  life  prepared  for  the  fatigues  of  war. 
Albinus,  on  the  death  of  Galba,  declared  in 
favour  of  Otho,  and,  not  content  with  his  power 
in  Africa,  began  to  form  an  enterprise  against 
Spain,  which  was  separated  by  a  narrow  chan- 
nel.* Cluvius  Rufus  presided  in  Spain.  Alarm- 
ed at  the  projects  of  the  commander  in  Africa, 
he  ordered  the  tenth  legion  to  march  to  the  sea- 
coast,  with  a  design,  as  he  gave  out,  to  cross  the 
sea.  In  the  mean  time  he  dispatched  a  few 
chosen  centurions  to  tamper  with  the  Moors, 
and  draw  them  over  to  the  interest  of  Vitellius. 
This  was  not  a  difllcult  task.  The  fame  of  the 
German  armies  resounded  through  all  the  pro- 
vinces. A  report  prevailed,  at  the  same  time, 
that  Albinus,  disdaining  the  title  of  procurator, 
had  usurped  the  regal  diadem,  and  the  name  of 
Juba. 

LIX.  The  currents  of  popular  opinion  were 
by  these  circumstances  entirely  changed  in 
Africa.  Asinius  Pollio,  who  commanded  a 
squadron  of  horse  in  that  country,  and  professed 
himself  devoted  to  Albinus,  was  immediately 
murdered.  Festus  and  Scipio,  each  the  prefect 
of  a  cohort,  shared  the  same  fate.  Albinus  him- 
self, after  a  short  voyage  from  the  province  of 
Tingitana  to  that  of  Csesariensis,  was  put  to 
death  as  soon  as  he  landed.  His  wife,  attempt- 
ing to  oppose  the  assassins,  perished  with  her 
husband.  These  transactions  passed  without 
the  notice  of  Vitellius.  Nothing  awakened  his 
curiosity.  Even  in  matters  of  the  highest  im- 
portance, the  attention  of  a  moment  was  all  that 
could  be  expected  from  a  man  who  had  neither 
talents  nor  application  to  business.  He  ordered 
his  army  to  pursue  their  march  into  Italy,  while 
be  himself  sailed  down  the  Arar;7  not  with 
the  pomp  and  grandeur  of  a  prince,  but  still 
exposing  to  public  view  the  distress  and  pover^ 
tys  of  his  former  condition.  At  length  jmius 
Blesus,  at  that  time  governor  of  the  Lyonese 
Gaul,  a  man  of  a  large  and  liberal  mind,  by  his 
birth  illustrious,  and  of  a  spirit  equal  to  his  vast 
possessions,  supplied  Vitellius  with  a  train  suited 
to  the  imperial  dignity,  and  attended  in  person 
to  do  honour  to  the  new  emperor.  Vitellius 
saw  this  display  of  magnificence  with  an  evil 
eye,  but  under  specious  and  even  servile  caresses 
took  care  to  hide  his  jealousy.  At  Lyons  the 
general  ofllcers  of  both  parties,  as  well  the  van- 
quished as  the  victorious,  attended  to  do  homage 
to  the  prince.  Vitellius  in  a  public  speech  pro- 
nounced the  panegjrric  of  Valens  and  Cccina, 
whom  he  placed  on  each  side  of  his  curule  chair. 


6  The  Straiu  of  Gibraltar. 

7  The  Arar,  now  the  Soane.   See  Annals,  xiii.  s.  63. 

8  For  the  extreme  poverty  of  Vhellioa,  see  8uet«lc 
Vltel.  s.  7. 
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He  then  ordered  out  the  whole  umy  to  receive]  the  empire  of  the  world.  In  a  fit  of  enthnsiasmi 


his  BOD,  then  an  infant  of  tender  years.  The 
soldiers  obeyed.  The  father  took  the  child  in 
his  arms,  and,  having  adorned  him  with  a 
purple  robe,  and  other  marks  of  princely  gran- 
deur, saluted  him  by  the  title  of  GsRXAiricirs ; 
in  this  manner  bestowing  extravagant  honours, 
even  in  the  tide  of  prosperity  ill  judged  and  out 
of  season ;  but,  perhaps,  in  the  reverse  of  for- 
tune that  happened  afterwards,  some  source  of 
consolation. 

I/X.  The  centurions  who  had  signalized  them- 
selves in  Otho*s  service,  were*  by  order  of  Vitel- 
lius  put  to  death.  By  this  act  of  cruelty  he  lost 
the  affections  of  the  forces  from  lUyricum.  The 
rest  of  the  legions  caught  the  infection,  and, 
being  already  on  bad  terms  with  the  German 
soldiery,  began  to  meditate  a  revolt  Suetonius 
Paulinos  and  Licinius  Proculus  were  kept  for 
some  time  in  a  wretched  state  of  suspense. 
Being  at  length  admitted'  to  an  audience,  they 
made  a  defence,  which  nothing  but  the  necessity 
of  the  times  could  excuse.  They  charged  them- 
selves with  treachery  to  Otho,  and  to  their  own 
sinister  designs  ascribed  the  march  of  the  aimy 
on  the  day  of  battle,  the  fatigue  of  the  troops, 
and  the  confusion  in  the  ranks,  occasioned  by 
not  removing  the  baggage,  with  many  other  in- 
cidents, from  which,  though  accidental,  they 
derived  to  themselves  the  merit  of  fraud  and 
perfidy.  Yitellius  gave  them  credit  for  their 
guilt,  and  pardoned,  though  they  had  been  in 
arms  against  himself,  their  attachment  to  his 
enemy.  Salvias  Titianus  was  exempt  from 
danger.  Natural  affection  made  him  join  his 
brother,  and  his  despicable  character  sheltered 
him  from  resentment.  Marius  Celsus,  consul 
elect,  was  suffered  to  succeed  to  his  honours, 
though  CecUiuS  Simplex,  as  was  generally  be- 
lieved, endeavoured  by  bribery  to  supplant  him. 
His  ambition  aimed  at  the  consulship,  and 
would  fain  have  risen  on  the  ruins  of  an  Otho- 
nian  officer.  The  attempt  was  afterwards  ob- 
jected to  him  in  open  senate.  The  emperor, 
however,  withstood  his  solicitations,  but,  in 
time,  raised  him  i  to  that  high  office,  without 
the  guilt  of  bribery  or  murder.  Trachalus  was 
attacked  by  his  enemies,  but  owed  his  safety  to 
the  protection  of  Galeria,  the  wife  of  Yitellius. 

LXI.  Amidst  the  dangers  that  involved  the 
first  men  of  the  age,  it  may  be  thought  beneath 
the  dignity  of  history  to  relate  the  wild  adven- 
ture of  one  Mariccus,  a  Boian  by  birth,  and 
sprung  from  the  dtegs  of  the  people.  This  man, 
however  mean  his  condition,  had  the  presump- 
tion to  mix  his  name  with  men  who  fought  for 


pretending  to  have  preternatural  lights,  he 
called  himself  the  tutelar  deity  of  Gaul,  and,  is 
the  character  of  a  god, dared  to  defy  the  Romu 
arms.  He  played  the  impostor  so  well,  that  he 
was  able  to  muster  eight  Uiousand  men.  At 
the  head  of  that  deluded  multitude,  he  made  aa 
attempt  on  the  adjacent  villages  of  the  iEduaoL 
The  people  of  that  nation  nvere  not  to  be  delud- 
ed. They  armed  the  flower  of  their  youth,  and, 
with  a  reinforcement  from  the  Roman  cohorts, 
attacked  the  fanatics,  and  put  the  whole  bodjto 
the  rout.  Mariccus  was  taken  prisoner,  ud 
soon  after  given  to  the  wild  beast&s  The  po- 
pulace, astonished  to  see  that  he  was  not  imme- 
diately torn  to  pieces,  believed  him  to  be  sacred 
and  inviolable.  Yitellius  ordered  biin  to  be  ek- 
ecttted  under  his  own  eye ;  and  that  catastrophe 
cured  the  people  of  their  bigotry. 

LXII.  From  this  time  the  partisans  of  Otho 
were  no  longer  persecuted.  Their  persons  aod 
their  effecU  remained  inviolable.  The  last  wills 
of  such  as  fell  in  that  unfortunate  caase  were 
allowed  to  be  valid,  and,  where  no  will  was 
made,  the  law  in  cases  of  intestacy  took  its 
course.  In  fact,  it  was  the  luxury  of  Vitellios 
that  oppressed  mankind :  from  his  avarice  there 
was  nothing  to  fear.  His  gluttooj  >  knew  so 
bounds.  To  administer  to  his.  appetite,  Ksm 
and  Italy  were  ransacked  for  rarities.  The 
roads  from  both  the  seas  rung  with  a  din  of 
carriages,  loaded  with  whatever  was  exquisite 
to  the  palate.  To  entertain  him  on  his  march, 
the  principal  men  of  ererj  city  were  obliged  to 
lavish  all  their  wealth,  and  the  country  was  ex- 
hausted. The  soldiers,  degenerating  into  a  band 
of  epicures,  lost  all  regard  for  military  doty. 
They  despised  their  prince,  yet  followed  his 
example.  Yitellius,  by  an  edict  sent  forward  to 
Rome,  signified  his  pleasure  to  postpone  for  the 
(Present  the  title  of  Augustus ;  and  for  that  of 
Caesar,  he  declined  it  altogether.  The  preroga^ 
tive  of  the  prince  was  sufficient  for  bis  amhitioa 
He  ordered  the  mathematicians  to  be  banished 
out  of  Italy,  and,  under  heavy  penalties,  re- 
strained the  Roman  knights  from  dis^eiBf 
themselves  by  fighting  prizes  like  common  gl** 
diators,  and  by  exhibiting  their  persons  on  the 
public  stage.  That  infamous  practice  was  iS' 
troduced  by  former  princes,  who  did  not  scruple 
to  allure  men  to  the  theatre  by  donations  a 
money,  and,-  when  bribery  failed,  to  drive  theo 
to.it  by  force  and  violence.    The  conupao 


1  GaecUlua  Simplex  was  consul  when  Yitellius,  find- 
ing his  aflkirs  utierly  ruined,  was  willing  to  abdicate. 
Hist  ill.  i.  68.  For  an  account  of  the  consuls  in  the 
coarse  of  this  year^  see  Hist.  L  s.  77,  note. 


2  The  seditious  wjw^enerally  given  to  be  Aevn^ 
by  wild  beasia.  That  was  deemed  the  punlahnwoi  dw 
to  pernicious  citizens.  ,    , 

3  Whoever  desires  to  know  more  of  ^^"'^' (T 
tony,  may  find  a  number  of  particular  ^^'^^^^**^^ 
ed  by  Brother,  In  his  4to  edition  of  Tacitus,  wL  in-FV 
433. 
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mdMd  tha  muoicipAl  towm  and  colonies,  where 
it  became  the  general  pnettce  to  lie  id  wmit  fbr 
tte  young  &nd  profligate,  in  order,  by  the  temp- 
tation of  monejr,  to  invite  them  to  disgrace  and 
iafimy. 

LXin.  The  character  of  Vitellius,  toon  after 

tb«  arriral  of  his  brother  4  and  other  courtiers 

tnm  Rome,  came  forth  in  the  blackest  colours. 

Thtt  pernicious  crew  began  to  teach  their  maxims 

•f  despotism,  and  the  prince  displayed  his  cruelty 

ud  htt  arrogance.     He  gave  orders  for  the  eze- 

eition  of  Dolabella,  who,  as  already  stated,  on 

the  fint  breaking  out  of  the  war,  was  banished 

by  Otho  to  the  colony  of  Aquinura.   Being  there 

infmacd  of  that  emperor's  death,  he  rentured 

to  retom  to  Rome.     That  step  wu  objected  to 

Um  u  a  crime  by  his  intimate  friend,  Plancius 

Vanu,  a  man  of  pnstorian  rank.     He  preferred 

Us  aeensation,  in  form,  before  Flavins  Sabinus, 

tke  prefect  of  the  city.     The  specific  charges 

vtrs,  that  Dolabella  broke  from  his  place  of 

confinement,  to  offer  himself  as  a  leader  to.  the 

vwinished  party,  and  with  that  view,  had  en- 

daavotiTBd  to  seduce  to  his  interest  the  cohort 

itaUooed  at  Ostia.    In  the  course  of  the  trial, 

Dolabella  heard  the  whole  of  the  evidence  with 

■sdaonted  fiimnets,  never  showing  the  smallest 

■ymptom  of  anxiety :  but  sentence  of  eondem- 

>stion  was  pronounced,  and  he  then  found  it  too 

late  to  sue  for  mercy.     The  business,  however, 

Mcmcd  to  Flaviuf  Sabinus  of  such  importance, 

that  he  began  to  hesitate,  till  Triaria,  the  wife 

•f  Lodus  Vitellius,  a  woman  fierce  and  cruel 

Wyond  her  eez,  advised  him  not  to  seek  the 

^■e  of  dtmeney  by  sacrificing  the  interest  of 

the  prinee.     Sabinus  did  not  want  humanity  i 

^t,  when  danger  threatened  himself,  his  reso- 

htiott  failed.     With  a  sudden  change  of  mind 

^  began  to  temporise,  and,  in  order  to  secure 

Ui  own  personal  safety,  lent  his  aid  to  precipi- 

tXe  the  fiUI  of  a  man,  whom  he  did  not  dare  to 

pmtect 

LXIV.  By  this  business  Vitellius  was  alarmed 
far  himself,  and  he  had  motives  of  inveterate 
^tiel  Petronia,  his  former  wife,s  was  no 
*DOoer  divorced,  than  Dolabella  married  her. 
Hence  that  unhappy  man  was  an  object  of  the 
smperor^  Axed  resentment.  By  letters  des- 
^tched  to  Rone,  he  invited  him  to  his  presence, 
advieing  hin,  at  the  same  time,  to  shun  the  Fla* 
ttiaiaa  ined,  and  oome  more  privately  by  the 
*ay  of  Interamniom.  At  that  place,  he  oidered 
kirn  to  be  put  to  death.  The  assassin  thought 
he  should  lose  toe  much  time.  Impatient  to  do 
Us  work,  he  attacked  Dolabella  at  an  inn  on  the 
nad,  and,  having  stretched  him  on  the  ground, 
(It  his  throaC     Such  was  the  beginning  of  the 


4  TUa  wae  Loeloe  VitaUlus,  whom  wa  haTo  soan 
«kk  the  aaoators  of  BononU.   This  book,  s.  54. 

5  PacfOBki  wae  the  AM  wl6  of  Vitellius.  Suet.  In 
fhsLa^ 


new  reign,  a  prelude  to  scenes  of  blood  that  were 
still  to  follow.  The  furious  spirit  of  Triaria, 
who  took  so  active  a  part  in  this  afifair,  was  the 
more  detested,  as  it  stood  in  contrast  to  the  mild 
character  of  Galeria,  the  emperor's  wife,  and 
also  to  that  of  8^xtilia,<  his  mother,  a  woman 
of  virtue  and  benevolence,  formed  on  the  model 
of  ancient  manners.  On  receipt  of  the  first  let* 
ters  from  the  emperor,  wherein  he  assumed  the 
title  of  Germanicus,  she  is  said  to  have  declared, 
that  she  had  no  son  of  that  name,  but  was  the 
mother  of  ViteIlius.T  She  persevered  with  the 
same  equal  temper,  never  elated  by  the  splen- 
dour of  her  family,  nor  deceived  by  the  voice 
of  flattery.  In  the  prosperity  of  her  sons  she 
took  no  part  {  in  their  distress,  she  grieved  for 
their  misfortunes. 

LXV.  Vitellius  set  out  from  Lyons,  but  had 
not  proceeded  far,  when  he  was  met  by  Marcus 
Cluvios  Rufus,  who  came  from  his  government 
in  Spain  to  congratulate  the  emperor  on  his  ac- 
cession. That  ofllcer  appeared  with  joy  in  his 
countenance,  and  anxiety  in  his  heart  He  knew 
that  an  accusation  had  been  prepared  against 
him  by  Hilarius,  one  of  the  emperor's  freedmen, 
importing  that,  during  the  war  between  Otho 
and  VitelKus,  Rufus  intended  to  set  up  for  him- 
self, and  convert  both  the  Spains  into  an  inde- 
pendent state  I  and  that,  with  this  view,  he  had 
issued  various  edicts,  without  inserting  the  name 
of  any  prince  whatever,  and  also  made  public 
harangues,  to  blacken  the  character  of  Vitellius, 
and  recommend  himself  to  popular  favour.  The 
interest  of  Rufus  was  too  powerful.  He  tri- 
umphed over  his  adversary,  and  the  freedman 
was  condemned  to  punishment  Rufus,  from 
that  time,  ranked  among  the  emperor's  intimate 
friends.  He  continued  in  favour  at  court,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  retained  his  government  of 
Spain ;  during  his  absence  carrying  on  the  ad- 
rainistratipn  of  the  province  by  his  deputies, 
according  to  the  precedent  left  by  Lucius  Arrun- 
tius,8  whom  Tiberius,  from  suspicion  and  the 
jealousy  of  his  nature,  never  suffered  to  depart 
from  Rome;  Trebellius  Maximus*  had  not  the 
good  fortune  to  meet  with  equal  favour.  He 
had  been  the  governor  of  Britain,  but  by  a 
mutiny  among  the  soldiers  was  obliged  to  es- 
cape out  of  the  island.  Vettius  Bolanus,!* 
then  a  follower  of  the  court,  succeeded  to  the 
command. 


6  For  Sextilia,  the  mother  of  Vitellius,  see  Suet  in 
Vltcl.  s.  a 

7  See  Soetonlos  In  the  place  last  quoted. 

8  Luclua  Amintius  was  appointed  governor  of  Spain 
by  Tiberius^  and  lor  ten  years  after  detained  ai  Rome. 
Annala,  ▼!.  a.  37. 

9  TrebelllDS  Maxlmos  commanded  In  Briuin,  and 
was  obliged  to  save  himself  by  flight  from  the  fiiry  of 
theaoldiers.   Hist.  I.  s.^ 

10  For  VetUus  Bohuuis,  see  the  LUb  of  Agrieola,  a  8 
and  16. 
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LXVL  VitelUns  bendy  with  deep  anxiety, 
that  the  yanquisbed  legions  still  retained  a  fierce 
and  unconqoered  spirit.  Dispersed  through  Italy, 
and  in  every  quarter  intermixed  with  the  victo- 
rious troops,  they  talked  in  a  style  of  disaffection, 
breathing  vengeance  and  new  commotions.  The 
fourteenth  legion  took  the  lead,  denying,  with 
ferocity,  that  they  were  ever  conquered.  It 
was  true,  they  said,  that  at  Bedriacum  a  vexil- 
lary  detachment  from  their  body  was  defeated, 
but,  the  legion  had  no  share  in  the  action..  To 
remove  such  turbulent  spirits,  it  was  judged 
proper  to  order  them  back  into  Britain,  where 
they  had  been  stationed  till  recalled  by  Nero. 
The  Batavian  cohorts  Were  ordered  to  march  at 
the  same  time ;  and,  as  an  old  abimosity  subsist- 
ed between  them  and  the  soldiers  of  the  four- 
teenth legion,  orders  were  given  that  they  should 
all  be  quietly  quartered  together.  Between  men 
inflamed  with  mutual  hatred  a  quarrel  soon  broke 
out.  It  happened,  at  the  capital  of  the  Turini- 
ans,i  that  a  Batavian  soldier  had  words  with  a 
tradesman,  whom  he  charged  with  fraud  and 
imposition.  A  man  belonging  to  the  legion  took 
the  part  of  bis  landlord.  A  dispute  ensued; 
their  comrades  joined  them ;  from  abusive  lan- 
guage they  proceeded  to  blows;  and,  if  two 
praetorian  cohorts  had  not  overawed  the  Batavi- 
ans,  a  bloody  conflict  must  have  been  the  con- 
sequence. Vitellius,  satisfied  with  the  fidelity 
of  the  Batavians,  incorporated  them  with  his 
army.  The  legion  had  orders  to  proceed  over 
the  Graian  Alps^i  and  by  no  means  to  approach 
the  city  of  Vienne,  where  the  inhabiU&ts  were 
suspected  of  disaffection.  The  legion  marched 
in  the  night,  and  left  their  fires  burning.  The 
consequence  was  a  conflagration,  by  which  a 
great  part  of  the  Turinian  city  was  destroyed. 
The  loss  sustained  by  the  inhabitants,  like  many 
other  calamities  of  war,  was  soon  obliterated  by 
the  ruin  of  other  cities.  The  soldiers  had  scarce 
descended  from  tbe  Alps,  when  they  ordered  the 
standard-bearers  to  march  towards  the  colony 
of  Vienne.  The  attempt,  however,  was  pre- 
vented by  the  good  sense  of  such  as  were  ob- 
servers of  discipline,  and  the  whole  legion  passed 
over  into  Britain. 

LXVII.  The  prctorian  cohorts  gave  no  less 
disquietude  to  Vitellius.  To  break  their  force, 
he  separated  them  first  into  small  parties,  and 
soon  after  discharged  them  from  the  service; 
professing,  however,  in  order  to  soften  resent- 
ment, that  they  were,  by  their  length  of  service, 
entitled  to  an  honourable  dismission.  They 
delivered  up  their  arms  to  the  tribunes ;  but, 
being  informed  that  Vespasian  was  in  motion. 


1  8m  the  Geographical  Table  at  the  end  of  the  Y&L- 
ume. 

a  For  the  Onlan  Alps,  fee  the  Oeographical  TsbU  at 
the  sod  of  the  Volome. 


they  assembled  again,  and  proved  the  best  sup- 
port of  the  Flavian  cause.  The  first  legion  of 
marines  was  ordered  into  Spain,  that  in  repose 
and  indolence  their  spirit  might  evaporate.  Tbe 
seventh  and  eleventh  returned  to  their  old  win- 
ter-quarters. For  the  thifteentb  employment 
was  found  in  the  building  of  two  amphitheatres; 
one  at  Cremona,  and  tbe  other  at  Bononia.  In 
the  former  Caecina  was  preparing  to  exhibit  a 
'spectacle  of  gladiators,  and  Valens  in  the  latter; 
both  wishing  to  gratify  the  taste  of  their  master, 
whom,  in  the  midst  of  arduous  affairs,  nothing 
could  wean  from  his  habitual  pleasures. 

LXVIII.  By  these  measures  the  vanquished 
party  was  sufficiently  weakened ;  but  tbe  spirit 
of  the  conquerors  could  not  long  endure  a  state 
of  tranquillity.  A  quarrel  broke  out,  in  its 
origin  slight  and  ridiculous,  but  attended  with 
consequences  that  kindled  the  flame  of  war 
with  redoubled  fury.  The  occasion  was  as  fol- 
lows :  Vitellius  gave  a  banquet  at  Ticinum,  and 
Verginius  was  of  the  party.  The  manners  of 
the  chiefs  are  ever  sure  to  set  the  fashion  for 
the  tribunes  and  centurions.  From  the  example 
of  the  oflkers,  vice  or  virtue  deseends  to  the 
soldiers.  In  the  army  of  Vitellius,  all  was  dis- 
order and  confusion ;  a  scene  of  drunken  jollity, 
resembling  a  bacchanalian  rout,  rather  than  a 
camp,  or  a  disciplined  army.  It  happened  thst 
two  soldiers,  one  belonging  to  tbe  fifth  legion, 
the  other  a  native  of  Gaul,  serving  among  the 
auxiliaries  of  that  nation,  challenged  each  other 
to  a  trial  of  skill  in  wrestling.  The  Roman 
was  thrown ;  his  antagonist  exulted  with  sn 
air  of  triumph  ;  ai\d  the  spectators  who  kid 
gathered  round  them,  were  soon  divided  into 
parties. 

The  legions,  provoked  by  the  insolence  of  tbe 
Gaul,  attacked  the  auxiliaries  sword  in  hand. 
Two  cohorts  were  cut  to  pieces.  Tbe  sodden 
danger  of  another  tumult  put  an  end  to  the  fray. 
A  cloud  of  dust  was  seen  at  a  distance,  and,  st 
intervals,  the  glittering  of  arms.  A  report  was 
instantly  spread,  that  the  fourteenth  legion  wts 
returning  to  offer  battle ;  but  tbe  mistake  vis 
soon  discovered.  It  was  found,  that  the  men 
who  brought  up  the  rear  of  the  army  were  ap> 
preaching.  That  clreuinstance  being  known, 
the  tumult  subsided,  till  one  of  the  slaves  of  Ver- 
ginius was  observed  by  tbe  soldiers.  They  seized 
the  man,  and,  in  their  fury  charged  him  with  i 
design  to  assassinate  Vitellius.  With  this  no- 
tion in  their  heads,  they  rushed  directly  to  the 
banqueting-room,  and  with  rage  and  clamonr 
demanded  the  immediate  execution  of  Verginios. 
The  emperor,  though  by  nature  addicted  to  sos- 
picioui  entertained  no  doubt  of  Verginios.  He 
interposed  to  save  his  life,  and  wjth  diflicolty 
restrained  the  men,  who  thirsted  for  tbe  blood 
of  a  consular  commander,  at  one  time  their  ova 
general.  It  bad  ever  been  the  fate  of  Verginios, 
more  than  of  any  other  officer,  to  encounter  the 
seditious  spirit  of  the  anny.    His  character, 
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Botwithvtindiiig,  was  held* in  great  esteem  \  his 
brillitnt  ttlents  extorted  admiration  even  from 
bis  eoemiss ;  but  the  moderation,  with  which 
be  rejeeied  the  imperial  dignity,  was  considered 
u  an  iffront  The  soldiers  thought  themselves 
detpiaed,  and  from  that  moment  resented  the 
mjury, 

LXIX.  On  the  following  day,  the  deputies 
from  the  senate,  who  according  to  order  attend- 
ed at  Tieinom,  were  admitted  to  an  audience. 
Tbat  business  over,  Vitellius  visited  the  camp, 
and,  in  a  public  harangue,  expressed  a  lively 
MUM  of  the  zeal  which  the  soldiers  had  exerted 
is  biiienrice.  This  proceeding  roused  the  jealousy 
of  tbe  auxiliaries.  They  saw  the  insolence  of  the 
legioDary  soldiers,  and  the  impunity  with  which 
Uwy  committed  the  most  outrageous  actions.    It 
va«  to  prevent  the  consequences  of  this  dangerous 
jealousy,  that  the  Batavian  cohorts  had  been  or- 
dered back  to  Germany,  the  Fatee  even  then 
preparing  the  seeds  of  a  foreign  >  and  a  civil  war. 
Tbe  allies  from  Gaul  were  also  dismissed  to 
tbeir  respective  states ;  a  vast  unwieldy  multi- 
tade,  drawn  together  in  the  beginning  of  the 
levolt,  sot  for  actual  service,  but  ehiefly  for  vain 
pande,  and  to  swell  the  pomp  of  a  numerous 
vmy.    The  imperial  revenues  being  well  nigh 
ezbaasted,  there  was  reason  to  apprehend  a  want 
ef  faods  to  answer  the  largesses  of  the  prince. 
To  prevent  that  distress,  Vitellius  ordered  the 
complement  of  the  legions  and  auxiliaries  to  be 
'■Sliced,  and  no  new  levies  to  be  made.     Dis- 
■istions  from  the  service  were  granted  indis- 
cnainately  to  all  who  applied.    The  policy  was 
of  tbe  worst  consequence  to  the  commonwealth, 
'■d^at  tbe  same  time,  a  grievance  to  the  soldiers, 
*bo  felt  themselves  oppressed  by  returns  of  mi- 
Uttry  duty,  too  frequent  for  the  scanty  numbers 
tbat  remained.     Their  fatigue  increased,  while 
tbeir  manner*  were  debauched,  and  their  vigour 
vasted,  by  the  vices  of  a  luxurious  life,  so  dif- 
ferent from  tbe  institutions  of  the  old  republic, 
*ben  money  was  despised,  and  virtue  was  the 
caerfy  of  the  state. 

LXX.  Vitellius  proceeded  to  Cremona.  Hav- 
ing there  atteoded  a  spectacle  of  gladiators 
Mhibited  by  Caecina,  he  was  led  by  curiosity  to 
the  field  of  Bedriacum,  in  order  to  see  on  the 
ipet  the  vestiges  of  his  recent  victory.  The 
^bb  around  presented  a  mournful  spectacle. 
Forty  days  «  bad  elapsed,  and  the  plain  was  still 
covered  with  bodies,  gashed  and  mangled ;  with 
broken  limbs,  and  men  and  horses  in  one  pro- 
aiscuoos  carnage  \  clotted  gore,  and  filth,  and 
patrefaction  ;  tbe  trees  cut  down,  and  the  fruits 
^  the  earth  trmnapled  under  foot ;  the  whole  a 
^mry  waste,  the  desolation  of  nature.  Tbe 
▼iew  of  the  high  road  was  no  less  shocking  to 


3  The  fnefgn  wmr  was  with  the  Batavians,  under  Ci- 
^ilis;  the  donesUc,  with  Vespasian. 
i  This  wae  the  Mth  of  Hbtj. 


humanity.  The  poople  of  Cremona,  amidst  the 
horrors  that  covered  the  face  of  the  country,  had 
strewed  the  way  with  roses  and  laurels,  and  had 
even  raised  altars,  where  victims  were  slain,  as 
if  a  nation  of  slaves  had  been  employed  to  adorn 
the  triumph  of  a  despotic  prince.  But  these 
servile  acts,  with  which  an  abject  people  re- 
joiced over  human  misery,  in  a  short  time  after 
brought  on  their  own  destruction.  Valens  and 
Cecina  attended  the  emperoi  to  the  field.  They 
pointed  to  the  particular  spots,  where  the  stress 
of  the  battle  lay :  *<  Here  the  legions  rushed  on 
to  the  attack ;  there  the  cavalry  bore  down  all 
befbre  them ;  from  that  quarter  the  auxiliaries 
wheeled  about,  and  surrounded  the  enemy.** 
The  tribunes  and  prefects  of  cohorts  talked  of 
their  own  exploits :  and  the  truth,  if  they 
mingled  any,  was  warped  and  disfigured  by  ex- 
aggeration. The  common  soldiers  quitted  the 
road,  to  mark  the  places  where  they  had  fought, 
and  to  survey  the  arms  and  dead  bodies  of  the 
vanquished  piled  up  in  heaps.  They  viewed  the 
scene  with  brutal  joy,  and  wondered  at  the  de- 
£truction  they  had  made.  Some,  with  generous 
sympathy,  felt  the  lot  of  humanity,  and  tean 
gushed  fronl  every  eye.  Vitellius  showed  no 
symptom  of  compassion.  He  saw,  without 
emotion,  the  bodies  of  Koman  citizens  unburied 
on  the  naked  ground,  and,  with  fell  delight, 
ofTered  a  sacrifice  to  the  deities  of  the  place,  little 
then  suspecting  the  reverse  of  fortune  which 
was  soon  to  overtake  himself. 

LXXI.  At  Bononia,  Fabius  Valens  exhibited 
a  show  of  gladiators,  with  a  pompous  display  of 
decorations,  which  he  had  ordered  to  be  brought 
from  Rome.  In  proportion  as  the  emperor  ad- 
vanced towards  the  capital,  riot  and  licentiousness 
grew  still  more  outrageous.  Players  of  interludes 
and  a  band  of  eunuchs  mixed  With  the  soldiers, 
and  revived  all  the  vices  of  Nero's  court.  Vitel- 
lius admired  the  manners  of  that  shameful 
period  ;  and  wherever  Nero  went  to  display  his 
voice  and  minstrelsy,  he  was  sure  to  be  one  of 
his  followers,  not  by  compulsion,  as  was  the 
case  with  men  of  integrity,  but  of  his  own  mo- 
tion, a  willing  sycophant,  allured  by  his  palate, 
and  bribed  by  gluttony.  In  order  to  open  the 
way  for  Valens  and  Ciecina  to  the  honours  of 
the  consulship,  the  time  of  those  in  office  s  was 
abridged.  Martius  Macer,<  who  had  been  a 
general  in  Otho*s  party,  was  passed  over  in 
silence  j  and  Valerius  Marinus,  who  had  been 
put  in  nomination  by  Galba,  was  also  set  aside, 
not  for  any  charge  alleged  against  him,  but  be- 
cause, being  a  man  of  a  passive  temper,  he  was 
willing  to  acquiesce  under  every  injury  without 


6  Valens  and  Cccina  entered  on  their  joint  consulship 
on  the  kalends  of  November.  See  Hist.  \.  a  77,  and 
note. 

6  Martltts  Maeer  codsmanded  Otho*s  gladiators  on  tb 
banks  of  the  Fa.   This  book,  s.  33. 
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a  munniir.  PedtDias  Costa  iharad  the  .same 
fate.  He  had  taken  an  active  part  against  Nero, 
and  even  endeavoured  to  excite  the  ambition  of 
Vei^inius.  He  was,  in  fact,  rejected  for  that 
offence,  though  other  reasons  were  pretended. 
For  this  proceeding,  Vitellius  received  public 
tfaanlcs ;  to  acts  of  oppression,  the  servility  of  the 
times  gave  the  name  of  wudom. 

LXXII.  About  this  time  a  daring  fraud  was 
attempted,  at  first  with  rapid  success,  but  in  a 
short  time  totally  defeated.  A  man  of  low  con- 
dition thought  he  might  emerge  from  obscurity, 
by  taking  upon  him  the  name  of  Scribonianus 
Camerinus.1  His  story  was,  that,  during  the 
r^ign  of  Nero,  to  elude  the  fury  of  the  times,  he 
had  lain  concealed  in  Istriii,  where  the  followers 
of  the  ancient  Crassi  still  occupied  the  lands  of 
their  former  masters,  and  retained  their  venera- 
tion for  that  illustrious  house.  To  carry  on  this 
ridiculous  farce,  the  impostor  engaged  the  vile 
and  profligate  in  his  interest  The  vulgar,  with 
their  usual  credulity,  and  the  soldiers,  either  led 
into  an  error  or  excited  by  their  love  of  innova- 
tion, joined  in  the  plot.  Their  leader  was  seized, 
and  brought  into  the  presence  of  Vitellius.  Be- 
ing interrogated  who  and  what  he  was,  he  was 
found  to  be  a  fugitive  slave,  of  the.  name  of  Geta, 
recognised,  as  soon  as  seen,  by  his  master.  He 
was  condemned  to  suffer  the  death  of  a  slave,s 
in  the  manner  inflicted  by  the  law. 

LXXIII.  ^dvice  was  at  length  received  from 
Syria  and  Judaea,  that  the  East  submitted  to  the 
new  emperor  The  pride  with  which  Vitellius 
was  bloated  upon  this  occasion,  is  scarcely  credi- 
ble. Intelligence  from  that  part  of  the  world 
had  been  hitherto  vague  and  uncertain;  but 
Vespasian  was  in  the  mouths  of  men,  and  the 
rumour  of  the  day  filled  the  world  with  reports, 
that  sometimes  roused  Vitellius  from  his  leth- 
argy. He  started  at  the  name  of  Vespasian. 
At  length  the  cloud  was  blown  over,  and  a  rival 
was  no  longer  dreaded.  The  emperor  and  his 
army  plunged  into  every  excess  of  cruelty,  lust, 
and  rapine,  as  if  a  foreign  tyranhy  and  foreign 
manners  had  overturned  the  empire. 

LXXIV.  Meanwhile  Vespasiah  took  a  view 
c{  his  own  situation,  and  weighed  with  care  all 
possible  events.  He  considered  the  Importance 
Af  the  war,  and  made  an  estimate  of  his  strength, 
ihe  resource  in  his  power,  and  the  forces  at  a 
distance,  as  well  as  those  that  lay  near  at  hand. 
The  legions  were  devoted  to  his  interest,  inso- 
much that,  when  he  showed  himself  the  first 
to  swear  fidelity  to  Vitellius,  and  offer  up  vows 
for  the  prosperity  of  his  reign,  the  soldiers 
Biaiked  their  displeasure  by  a  sullen  silence. 


1 8nl|rfclus  Camerimw  and  Us  son  were  put  to  death 
tjy  order  of  Helios,  Nero's  freedman,  A.  U.  0. 890.  See 
the  Appendix  to  Annals,  zvi.  s.  9. 

S  Thb  slavsi  were  condemned  to  auffor  death  on  a 


Mucianus  was  the.  friend  of  Titos,  and  Ij  do 
means  averse  frpm  the  father.  The  prefect  of 
£gypt,  who^e  name  was  Alexander,  was  read/ 
to  promote  the  enterprise.  The  third  legion, 
which- had  been  removed  from  Syria  to  McsU, 
Vespasian  considered  as  his  own,  and  had,  be- 
sides, good  reason  to  hope,  that  the  forces  u 
Illyricum  would  enter  into  the  confedency.  h 
fact,  the  armies,  wherever  stationed,  were  ewry 
day  more  and  more  incensed  against  the  soldiers 
that  came  amongst  them  from  the  VitelVna 
party  ;  a  set  of  men,  rough  and  horrid  in  their 
appearance,  savage  in  their  manners,  aod  in  their 
brutal  discourse  affecting  to  treat  the  legions  of 
the  East  with  contempt  and  derision.  But,  in 
an  enterprise  of  such  importance,  it  was  nataril 
to  doubt,  and  hesitate.  Vespasian  remained  for 
some  time  in  a  state  of  suspense,  now  elate  viih 
hope,  and  soon  depressed  with  fear.  **  What  an 
awful  day  must  that  be,  when  he  should  an- 
sheath  the  sword,  and  commit  himself,  at  the 
age  of  sixty,  with  his  two  sons  i  in  the  prime 
season  of  life,  to  the  danger  of  a  civil  war !  In 
undertakings  of  a  private  nature,  men  may  ad- 
vance or  retreat,  as  they  see  occasion ;  bat  when 
the  contest  is  for  sovereign  power,  there  is  ^ 
middle  course.  You  must  conquer,  or  periih  in 
the  attempt." 

LXXV.  An  oiBcer  of  his  experience  was  so 
stranger  to  the  strength  and  valour  of  the  Ger- 
man armies.  «  The  legions  under  his  eoamasd 
had  not  been  tried  in  a  war  against  their  feUow- 
ciUzens,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  VitclUans 
added  to  their  experience  all  the  pride  of  vkuaj. 
The  vanquished  would,  nndoubt^ly,  be  dissat- 
isfied ;  but  to  murmur  discontent  was  all  tint 
fortune  left  in  their  power.  In  the  rage  of  cirU 
war  the  common  soldier  renounces  every  hoaest 
principle;  treachery  becomes  habitual;  *^ 
every  man  who  sets  no  value  on  his  own  lif'^* 
holds  the  chief  in  his  power.  CoborU  of  ^ 
and  squadrons  of  horse,  make  a  vain  parade,  if 
one  intrepid  villain,  for  the  reward  promts^  br 
the  adverse  party,  may  strike  a  sudden  blow, and 
by  a  murder  terminate  the  war.  Such  was  the 
fate  of  Scribonianus  4  in  the  reign  of  Clandins: 
he  was  murdered  by  Volaginius,  a  common  so^ 
dier,  and  the  l^ighest  posU  in  the  service  were 
the  wages  of  that  desperate  assassin.  An  amf 
may  be  drewn  up  in  order  of  battle,  and  to  au* 
mate  them  to  deeds  of  valour  is  not  a  diffc«^ 
task:  but  the  private  ruffian  is  not  easily 
avoided." 

LXXVI.  Such  were  the  refleetiona  that  pK- 
sented  themselves  to  the  mind  of  Vespasian. 
His  friends  and  the  prineipal  officers  endea- 
voured to  fix  hit  resolution.    Mucianus  lent  his 


3  Vespasian's  two  bobs,  Titus  and  DomiUaD. 

4  Furius  Camillas  Scribonianue  ralMd  a  r^^^ 
DalmaUa,  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  and  wm  Si^  >^ 
slaia,AU.C.7%. 
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lid,  lad,  not  eoDtrat  with  private  conferences, 
took  A  public  opportunity  to  declare  his  senti- 
mtnts,  in  effect  as  follows ;  **  In  all  great  and 
udoous  undertakings,  the  questions  of  import- 
uce  ace,  Is  the  enterprise  for  the  good  of  the 
commonwealth  ?    Will  it  do  honour  to  the  man 
who  conducted  it  ?  And  are  the  difficulties  such 
u  wisdom  and  valour  may  surmount  ?   Nor  is 
this  all:  the  character  of  the  man  who  advises 
the  measure  should  be  duly  weighed :  Is  he  will- 
lag  to  second  the  counsel  which  he  gives,  at  the 
huaid  of  bis  life  ?  What  are  his  views  }  And 
who  js  to  reap  the  reward  of  victory  ?   It  is 
Maciaaus  who  now  calls  upon  Vespasian;  Mu- 
eianus  invites  you  to  imperial  dignity ;  for  the 
fMd  ef  the  commonwealth  he  invites  you  \  for 
jovr  own  glory  he  exhorts  you  to  undertake  the 
catarprise.    The  gods  are  with  you,  and  under 
them  the  rest  depends  upon  yourself.     The  ad- 
vice which  I  gire  is  honest:  there  is  no  flattery 
is  it  For  let  me  nsk,  can  it  be  flattery  to  prefer 
70a  to  Vitelliua  ?    To  he  elected  after  such  an 
tBiperor  is  rather  n  disgrace.     With  whom  are 
ve  to  contend  ?    Not  with  the  active  mind  of 
Angustus,  nor  with   the  craft  of  the  politic 
Tiberius.    Nor  is  it  against  Caligula,  Claudius, 
w  2fero,  that  we  propose  to  rise  in  arms.  They 
Wl  a  kind  of  hereditary  rights  their  iamilies 
Vera  in  posaetsion  of  the  sovereignty. 

*'£vea  Gaiha  could  boast  of  an  illustrious 

hae  of  ancestors,  SLod  for  that  reason  yon  were 

billing  to  acknowledge  his  title.     But  in  the 

pKMnt  juncture,  to  remain  inactive,  and  leave 

the  eommonwealth  m  prey  to  vice  and  infamy, 

**iv  a  dtaertioB  of  the  public,  which  nothing 

on  excuse.     Do  yoo  imagine  that  in  a  state  of 

ttrritude  you  cui  find  your  own  personal  safety  ? 

£?ea  in  that  case,  submission  would  be  attended 

*ith  disgrace  and  infamy.     But  ambition  is  not 

now  iffliHited  to  you  for  the  first  time :  you  have 

been  loi^  suspected,  and  nothing  remains  but 

vicorous  enterprise.     The  sovereign  power  is 

Toar  only  refuge.     Have  we  forgot  the  fate  of 

CorbiUo  ?«    It  nany  be  said  that  the  nobility  of 

^  birth  (superior,  it  must  be  confessed,  to  you 

X  well  as  myself)  exposed  him  to  danger.     It 

B^y  be  so  1  but  let  it  be  remembered,  that  Nero 

towered  above  Vitellius :  and  remember  besides, 

that,  in  the  eyes  of  the  person  who  lives  in 

^,  the  man  who  makes  himself  dreaded  is 

iUostrious.     Do  we  doubt  whether  the  armies 

on  create  an  emperor  ?   Vitellius  fornishes  the 

proof  t  a  man  vrithoat  military  fame,  who  never 

served  a  campaign,  but  owes  his  elevation,  not 

to  his  own  merit,  but  to  Galba'a  want  of  popu- 

^ty.     His  victory  was  not  obtained  by  the 

*htUty  of  his  generals,  or  the  valour  of  his 

troops;  OCho  was  conquered  by  his  own  hand; 

"I^t  precipitate  action  made  Vitellius  master  of 


S  Oorbolo  was  pot  to  daath  by  Nero.  See  Appendix 
iBAaaal%zTi«Lll. 


the  Roman  world,  and,  in  letom,  the  infamy  of 
Vitellius  gives  a  lustre  to  the  name  of  Otho, Inso- 
much that  men  regret  that  unfortunate  prince. 

*<  At  present  what  is  the  conduct  of  our  new 
emperor  ?  He  disbands  the  legions  {  he  disarms 
the  cohorts,  and  every  day  furnishes  arms  against 
himself.  The  ferocity  of  his  soldiers,  whatever 
it  may  have  been,  has  long  since  evaporated  in 
victualling^houses  and  drunken  revelry.  After 
the  example  of  their  master,  the  soldiers  are  dis- 
solved in  sloth  and  luxury.  On  the  other  hand, 
you  have  in  Syria,  Judea^  and  Egypt,  no  less 
than  nine  legions,  all  high  in  spirit,  unimpaired 
by  war,  and  not  yet  taught  by  sedition  to  re- 
nounce all  regard  for  discipline.  You  have  an 
army  inured  to  the  operations  of  war,  and 
crowned  with  victory  over  the  enemies  of  their 
country.  You  have  a  body  of  cavalry,  auxiliary 
cohorts,  a  naval  armament,  and  powerful  kings, 
all  devoted  to  your  cause.  Above  all,  jrou  have 
your  own  talents  and  your  renown  in  arms. 

LXXVII.  «To  myself  I  arrogate  nothing! 
yet  let  me  not  be  thought  inferior  to  Valens  or 
Cscina.  If  Mucianus  does  not  aspire  to  be  your 
rival,  you  will  not  therefore  think  meanly  of 
him.  Willing  to  yield  to  Vespasian,  I  olaim 
precedence  of  Vitellius.  Your  house  has  been 
distinguished  by  triumphal  honours  ;•  you  have 
two  sons,  and  one  of  them  7  is  already  equal  to 
the  weight  of  empire.  The  German  armies  saw 
him  give  an  earnest  of  his  future  character. 
Were  I  this  very  moment  possessed  of  the 
sovereign  power,  I  should  call  Titus  my  son  by 
adoption  $  with  propriety,  therefore,  I  yield  to 
his  father.  The  enterprise,  to  which  I  exhori 
you,  will  not,  in  its  consequences,  be  the  same 
to  us  both.  If  we  succeed,  the  honours  which 
I  may  receive  must  flow  from  yon:  in  toil  and 
danger  I  am  wUling  to  be  your  rival }  or,  if  you 
will  (and  it  is  the  best  expedient),  remain  here 
to  issue  your  orders,  and  leave  me  to  conduct 
the  war. 

**  The  troops  that  lately  conquered  are  by  no 
means  formidable.  In  the  vanquished  party 
there  is  more  order  tnd  better  discipline.  The 
latter,  stung  with  shame  and  indignation,  are 
burning  for  revenge.  All  motives  conspire  to 
inflame  their  ardour.  The  Vitellians,  on  the 
contrary,  intoxicated  with  success,  and  elate 
with  pride,  disdain  all  rules  of  subordination. 
They  are  undone  by  luxury.  Their  wounds,  as 
yet  scarcely  closed,  will  open  in  a  new  war  and 
bleed  afresh.  My  dependence,  it  is  true,  must 
be  upon  your  vigilance,  your  economy,  your 
wisdom  {  but  I  expect  no  less  advantage  from  the 


6  In  the  reign  of  Claudius,  Vespasian  had  obtained 
triumphal  ornaments  for  his  condua  in  Britain.  SueL 
in  Veep.  s.  4. 

7  Tiuis  had  served  In  the  rank  of  military  tribone  In 
BrIuin  as  well  as  Germanjr,  and  gave  early  proofs  of 
the  modest  merit  thai  distinguished  Us  character.  Suel 
in  Tito,  a  4. 
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Ignorance,  the  itupidity,  ind  cruel  disposition 
of  Vitellias.  In  a  word,  war  must  be  our 
choice ;  to  us  it  is  safer  than  peace,  for  we  have 
already  deliberated }  and  he  who  deliberates,  has 
rebelled.'* 

LXXVin.  By  this  animating  speech  all  who 
Assisted  at  the  council  were  inspired  with  new 
confidence.  They  pressed  round  Vespasian,  ex- 
horting him  to  undertake  the  enterprise ;  they 
recalled  to  his  memory  the  responses  of  oracles,^ 
and  the  predictions  of  men  skilled  in  judicial 
astrology.  Nor  was> Vespasian  un tinctured  with 
that  superstition.  Even  afterwards,  when  pos- 
sessed of  the  supreme  authority,  he  retained  a 
mathematician  najned  Seleocus,  to  assist  his 
councils  with  his  insight  into  future  events.  A 
Dumber  of  prognostics,  that  occurred  to  him  in 
his  youth,  came  fresh  in  his  mind.  He  recol- 
lected a  cypress- tree  of  prodigious  size,  on  his 
own  estate,  that  fell  suddenly  to  the  ground, 
and,  on  the  following  day,  rose  on  the  same  spot, 
and  flourished  in  new  strength  and  verdure. 
This  was  considered  by  the  interpreters  of  pro- 
digies as  an  early  prelude  to  futuxe  grandeur. 
At  length,  having  obtained  triumphal  honours, 
together  with  the  consular  rank,  when  he  had 
conducted  the  war  against  the  Jews  with  such 
rapid  success,  the  prediction  seemed  to  be  veri- 
fied ;  and,  thus  encouraged,  he  looked  from  that 
eminence  to  higher  elevation,  and  even  to  the 
imperial  dignity.  Between  Syria  and  Judea 
stands  a  mountain,  known  by  the  name  of 
MooifT  CAnKXL,9  on  the  top  of  which  a  god  is 
worshipped,  under  no  other  title  than  that  of 
the  place,  and,  according  to  ancient  usage,  with- 
out a  temple,  or  even  a  statue.  An  altar  is 
erected  in  the  open  air,  and  there  adoration  is 
paid  to  the  presiding  deity.  On  this  spot  Ves- 
pasian offered  a  sacrifice.  In  the  midst  of  the 
ceremony,  while  his  mind  expanded  with  vast 
ideas,  Basilides,  the  officiating  priest,  examined 
the  entrails  of  the  victims,  and,  in  his  prophetic 
manner  addressing  himself  to  Vespasian, «  What- 
ever,*' he  said,  "  are  your  designs,  whether  to 
build  a  mansion,  to  enlai^e  your  estate,  or  in- 
crease the  number  of  your  slaves,  the  Fates  pre- 
pare for  you  a  vast  and  magnificent  seat,  with 
an  immense  territory,  and  a  prodigious  multi- 
tude of  men."  This  prediction,  though  involved 
in  mysterious  language,  was  spread  abroad  at 
the  time,  and  now  received  a  favourable  inter- 
pretation. The  story  gathered  strength  among 
the  populace,  and  in  conversation  with  Vespa- 
sian was  the  favourite  topic  of  his  friends,  who 
thought  they  could  not  enlarge  too  much  on  the 
subject,  while  the  passions  of  the  hearer  stood 
ready  to  receive  their  advice. 

LXXIX.    Muctanus   and  Vespasian   settled 


1  For  a  number  of  oracles  and  prodigies,  see  Sueu  in 
Vesp.  a.  6  and  7. 

2  For  Mount  Cannel,  sea  the  OeograpUeal  Table  at 
tha  end  of  the  Volume. 


their  plan,  and  took  leave  of  each  other:  tbe 
former  went  to  Antioch,  the  capital  of  Syria, 
and  the  latter  to  Ciesarea,  the  metropolis  of 
Judea.  The  first  public  step  towaids  creating 
Vespasian  emperor  of  Rome,  was  takeo  at 
Alexandria  in  Egypt ;  Tiberius  Alexander,  the 
prefect  of  the  province,  eager  to  show  bis  zeal, 
administered  the  oath  to  the  legions  under  bis 
command.  The  ceremony  was  performed  on 
the  calends  of  July,  and  that  day  wu  ever  after 
celebrated  as  the  first  of  Vespasian's  itip, 
though  the  army  in  Judea  swore  fidelity  od  tbe 
fifth  before  the  nones  of  the  same  month,  in  tbe 
presence  of  Vespasian  himself.  Titus  «u  then 
on  his  way  from  Syria  with  despatches  fwni 
Mucianus,  but  the  impatience  of  tbe  meo  could 
not  brook  the  delay  of  waiting  for  the  emperor's 
son.  The  whole  transaction  originated  with  tbe 
soldiers,  and  was  hurried  on  with  such  violent 
impetuosity,  that  the  business  was  finished  with- 
out any  public  harangue,  and  even  witboat  a 
previous  assembly  of  the  legions. 

LXXX.  For  this  great  revolution  no  arrange- 
ment was  made ;  no  time,  no  place  was  &x«d ; 
nor  was  it  known  who  was  to  be  the  author  of 
the  measure.  In  this  state  of  uncertainty,  vhile 
every  bosom  panted  with  hope  and  feiT)  and  (be 
motives  to  the  revolt,  with  all  the  dangers  that 
might  ensue,  kept  the  army  in  agitation,  a  small 
number  of  soldiers,  who  mounted  guard  near  tbe 
apartment  of  the  general,  no  sooner  »^  ^^ 
coming  forth  from  his  chamber,  than  with «» 
voice  they  sainted  him  by  the  title  of  ^v^^- 
The  whole  body  followed  their  example.  Tbey 
pressed  forward  in  crowds,  calling  him  bj  tbe 
name  of  C»sar,  styling  him  Augustus,  and  con- 
ferring every  other  title  of  imperial  grandeur. 
Vespasian  balanced  no  longer.  His  fears  sBh* 
sided,  and  he  now  resolved  to  pursue  tbe  road 
of  ambition.  Even  in  this  Ude  of  his  »fti«  he 
still  preserved  the  equal  tenour  of  his  mind,frE« 
from  arrogance,  and  such  in  his  maaneis  as  be 
had  always  been.  The  new  man  never  apF*^* 
ed.  The  change,  as  was  natural,  daxzied  ha 
imagination ;  but  he  took  time  to  allay  tbe 
hurry  of  his  spirits,  and  then  calmly  »ddrw«« 
the  men  in  the  language  of  a  soldier.  He  ^^ 
heard  with  shouts  of  applause.  Muciaaos  «jj* 
ed  for  this  event  On  the  first  intelligw^,  w 
declared  for  Vespasian,  and  the  soldiers  vi« 
alacrity  took  tbe  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  n«* 
emperor.  That  business  over,  Macianos  ««" 
to  the  theatre  of  Antioch,  where  the  inhabitsw 
were  used  to  hold  their  public  debates.  * 
found  a  crowded  meeting,  and  was  received  vt 
acclamations.  . 

He  harangued  the  multitude,  and  his  ipw^* 
though  in  Greek,  was  eloquent  In  that  »** 
guage  he  had  acquired  sufiicient  facility,  sod  be 
possessed,  besides,  the  happy  art »  of  gi^i»5  f^ 


3  In  this  paasagn  Tacitus  perhaps  bad  his  e/s  iV<» 
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ifid  dignitjr  to  wbateTer'he  uttered.  He  in- 
flamed the  passions  not  only  of  the  army,  but 
tbo  of  the  province,  by  Msertin|f  roundly,  •<  that 
it  wai  a  fixed  point  with  Titellius,  to  quarter  the 
German  troops  in  the  delightful  region  of  Syria, 
that,  in  a  rich  and  plentiAil  province,  they  might 
grov  wanton  in  ^ase  and  luxury;  while,  in 
exchange,  the  legions  of  Syria  were  to  be  removed 
to  cold  encampments  in  Germany,  there  to  en- 
dore  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  and  the 
rigours  of  the  service."  The  natives  of  the  pro- 
vince had  lived  in  habits  of  friendship  with  the 
legions,  and,  by  intermarriages,  had  formed 
familj  connexions.  The  soldiers,  on  their  palt, 
were  naturalized^  in  the  country,  and  the  stations 
to  which  they  were  accustomed,  were,  by  long 
residence,  grown  as  dear  to  them  as  their  native 
home. 

LXXXI.  Before  the  ides  of  July,  the  whole 
province  of  Syria  acceded  to  Vespasian.     His 
puty  was  furtber  strengthened  by  Sdhemus,^ 
who  joined  the  league  with  the  whole  weight  of 
hit  kingdom,  and  also  by  Antiochus,  who  in- 
herited immense  treasures  from  his  ancestors, 
ud  was,  of  all  the  kings  who  submitted  to  the 
tathority  of  Rome,  the  most  rich  and  powerful. 
Agrippa,  who  was  then  at  Rome,  received  pri- 
vate expresses  from  the  East,  requesting  his 
presence  in  bis  own  country.     He  departed, 
before  Yitelliui  bad  any  intelligence,  and  by  a 
quick  navigation  passed  over  into  Asia.     Queen 
Berenice,  at  that  time  flourishing  in  the  bloom 
of  youth,  and  no  less  distinguished  by  the  graces 
of  her  person,  espoused  the  interest  of  Vespasian, 
to  whom,  notwithstanding  his  advanced  age,  she 
had  made  herself  agreeable  by  magnificent  pre- 
wats.    The  several  maritime  provinces,  with 
Asia  and  Achala,  and  the  whole  inland  country 
between  Pontus  and  the  two  Armenias,  entered 
isto  the  general   confederacy;   but  from  the 
goveniors  of  thos*  provinces  no  forces  could  be 
expected,  as  they  were  not, at  that  time,  strength- 
ned  by  the  legions  stationed  in  Cappadocia.    To 
•Htle  the  plan  of  operation,  a  grand  council  was 
Iteld  at  Beryttts.*      Mueianus   attended.     He 
wu  accompanied  by  a  train  of  ofScers  tribunes, 
ud  centurions,  and  a  considerable  body  of  sd- 
dicn,  selected  to  swell  the  pomp  and  grandeur 
of  the  scene.     From  Jud»  the  most  distin- 
goahed  officers  went  to  the  meeting,  with  the 
Aower  of  their  troops.     An  assembly,  consisting 


the  chsnctcr  of  Scipio,  as  drawn  by  Livy.  F\tit  enim 
A^'o,  1HW  vtri*  tantum  virtutilmt  mirabiUtt  ted  arU 
piodam  objmvenia  in  ctUntatumem  earum  eon^otitvs- 
lj*7»  lib.  xxvl  •- 19. 

4  Sohemtts,  king  of  the  country  called  SbpWne.  An- 
nals, ziU.  s.  7.  Antiochus,  king  of  Commagene. 
Aaaals,  xiL  a.  63.  Agrippa  IT.  king  of  part  of  Judsea. 
Aaoalji,  riii.  s.  7.  Berenice,  sister  to  Agrippa,  famous 
far  hrr  Inw  of  Tilda.    See  Appendix  to  Hist.  ▼. 

5  For  Berytue,  see  iIm  Oeogiaphical  Table  at  the  end 
efihe  TofamkB. 


of  such  a  numerous  train  of  horse  and  foot,  and 
of  eastern  kings,  who  vied  with  each  other  in 
splendour  and  magnificence,  presented  a  spectacle 
worthy  of  the  imperial  dignity. 

LXXXII.  The  first  and  most  important  object 
was  to  rsise  recruits,  and  recall  the  veterans  to 
the  service.  In  all  the  strong  and  fortified  cities, 
workmen  were  appointed  for  the  forging  of  arms, 
and  a  mint  for  gold  and  silver  coin  watf  established 
at  Antioch.  The  whole  was  carried  on  with 
diligence,  under  the  direction  of  proper  inspec- 
tors. Vespasian  visited  every  quarter,  by  his 
presence  giving  spirit  and  animation  to  the 
cause.  He  encouraged  tiie  industrious  by  the 
warmth  of  his  commendations ;  he  roused  the 
inactive  by  his  example,  and  succeeded  more  by 
gentle  methods  than  by  the  rigour  of  authority. 
To  the  failings  of  his  friends  he  was  often  blind, 
but  never  to  their  virtues.  He  advanoed  some 
to  the  administration  of  provinces,  and  others 
to  the  rank  of  senators  %  all  men  of  distinguished 
character,  who  rose  afterwards  to  eminence  in 
the  state.  There  were  others  who  owed  their 
success  more  to  their  good  fortufie,  than  to  their 
merit  Mueianus  in  his  first  harangue  made  in- 
cidental mention  of  a  donative,  but  in  guarded 
terms ;  nor  did  Vespasian,  though  engaged  in  a 
civil  wax,  grant  at  any  time  a  larger  bounty 
than  had  been  usual  in  times  of  profound  peace. 
He  chose  that  his  soldiers  should  act  on  prin- 
ciples of  honour,  not  from  motives  of  bribery 
and  corruption.  To  that  firmness  he  owed  the 
good  order  and  regular  discipline  of  bis  army. 
Anlbassadors  were  sent  to  the  courts  of  Parthia 
and  Armenia  in  order  to  settle  a  mutual  good 
understanding,  that,  when  the  legions  marched 
forward  to  open  the  campaign,  the  back  settle- 
ments should  not  be  exposed  to  sudden  incur- 
sions of  the  enemy.  Titus  was  to  remain  in 
Judflea,<  to  complete  the  conquest  of  that  coun- 
try, while  Vespasian  made  himself  master  of  the 
passes  into  Egypt  To  make  bead  against 
Vitellius,  part  of  the  army  was  deemed  suffl- 
cient,  under  the  conduct  of  such  a  general  as 
Mueianus,  with  the  additional  terror  of  Vespa-- 
sian's  name,  and  the  Fates  on  his  side  superior 
to  every  difficulty.  Letters  were  despatched  to 
the  several  armies,  and  the  officers  in  command, 
with  instructions  to  conciliate  the  prstorian 
soldiers,  who  had  been  disbanded  by  Vitellius, 
and,  by  a  promise  that  all  should  be  restored  to 
their  rank,  to  inrite  them  once  more  into  the 
service. 

LXXXm.  Mueianus,  with  the  appearance 
rather  of  an  associate  in  the  sovereign  power, 
than  of  a  general  oflker,  advanced  at  the  hisad  of 
a  light-armed  detachment,  never  lingering  in 
the  course  of  his  progress,  that  delay  might  not 
be  thought  a  symptom  of  irresolution  \  and,  on 


6  For  the  conduct  of  TitaS|  and  the  progreas  of  bif 
arms  afainst  the  Jewa,  see  Appeadiz  lo  Hist.  v.  a.  SI. 
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th€  other  hand,  not  pioeeeding  by  rapid  marches, 
that  fame  might  fly  before  him,  and  spread  the 
terror  of  his  approach.  He  Icnew  the  weakness 
of  his  numbers,  and  that  danger  at  a  distance  is 
always  magnified.  He  was  foltowed  by, the 
sixth  legion,  and  thirteen  thousand  yeterans, 
forming  together  a  considerable  army.  The  fleet 
at  Pontiis  had  orders  to  assemble  at  Byzantium. 
That  station  was  thought  convenient,  as  Muci- 
anus  had  not  yet  determined,  whether  he  should 
not  avoid  the  territory  of  Maesia,  and  proceed  in 
force  to  Dyrrhachiam ;  while  his  naval  arma- 
ment commanded  the  seas  of  Italy,  and,  by  con- 
sequence, protected  the  coasts  of  Achaia  and 
Asia  against  the  attempts  of  Vitellius,  who,  in 
that  case;  would  not  only  see  Brundisium  and 
Tarentum  in  danger,  but  also  the  whole  coast  of 
Calabria  and  Lucania  kept  in  a  constant  alarm. 

LXXXIV.  Throughout  the  provinces  no- 
thing was  heard  but  the  din  and  bustle  of  war^ 
like  preparations.  Soldiers  were  assembling, 
ships  were  preparing  for  sea,  and  the  clink  of 
armourers  resounded  in  every  quarter.  How  to 
raise  supplies  of  money  was  the  chief  difficulty. 
Pecuniary  funds,  Mucianus  used  to  say,  were 
the  sinews  of  war.  For  this  purpose,  in  all 
questions  touching  the  sum  demanded,  he  re- 
garded neither  the  truth  nor  the  justice  of  the 
case.  To  be  rich  was  to  be  liable  to  taxation, 
and  moqey  was  to  be  raised  in  all  events.  In- 
formations followed  without  number,  and  con- 
fiscations without  mercy.  Oppressive  as  these 
proceedings  were,  the  necessity  of  the  times  gave 
a  colourable  excuse ;  but  the  misfortune  was,  the 
practice  did  not  cease  with  the  war,  but  con- 
tinued, in  the  season  of  profound  peace,  to  harass 
and  oppress  mankind.  Vesnasian,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  his  reign,  showed  no  disposition  to  en- 
rich his  cofl^rs  by  acts  of  injustice ;  but,  beii^ 
corrupted  afterwards  by  the  smiles  of  fortune, 
and  listening  to  pernicious  counsels,  he  learned 
the  arts  of  rapacity,  and  dared  to  practise  them.( 
Mucianus,  from  his  own  funds,  contributed  to 
the  exigencies  of  the  war,  generous  from  his  pri- 
vate purse,  that  he  might  afterwards  indemnify 
himself  at  the  expense  of  the  public.  The  rest 
of  the  officers,  following  his  example,  advanced 
sums  of  money,  but  were  not,  in  like  manner, 
repaid  with  usury. 

LXXXV.  Vespasian,  in  the  mean  time,  saw 
his  affairs  assume  a  promising  aspect.  The  army 
in  Illyricum  went  over  to  his  interest  In 
Mesia  the  third  legion  revolted,  and  drew  after 
them  the  eighth,  and  also  the  seventh,  called  the 
Claudian;  both  devoted  to  Otho,  though  not 
engaged  in  the  action  at  Bedriacum.     Before 


1  Tetpulan,  In  the  height  of  his  power,  did  not  scru. 
pie  to  raise  large  mima  of  money  bjr  seTere  exactions ; 
but  the  apology  for  his  avarice  was  the  liberal  spirit 
with  which  he  adorned  Rome  and  Italy  with  grand  and 
BMfiil  works.  8ee8aet.lnYesp.sil8. 


the  battle,  they  had  advanced  as  €u  u  Aqnileia ; 
and  being  at  that  place  informed  of  a  total  over- 
throw, they  assaulted  the  messengers  who  brought 
the  news  s  broke  to  shivers  the  standards  that 
displayed  the  name  of  Vitellius ;  plundered  the 
military  chests ;  and,  having  divided  the  spoil, 
proceeded  to  every  act  of  outrage  and  teditioo. 
Conscious  of  that  offence,  and  dreading  the  pua- 
isbment  that  might  follow,  they  consulted  toge- 
ther, and  clearly  saw,  that  what  they  had  done 
required  a  pardon  from  Vitellius,  but  with  Ves- 
pasian stood  in  the  light  of   real  merit     To 
strengthen  their  cause,  they  sent  despatches  to 
the  army  in  Papnonia,  inviting  them  to  joio  the 
league ;  determined,  if  they  did  not  comply,  to 
compel  them  by  force  of  arms.    In  this  janctore, 
Apronius  Satuminus,;)  governor  of  Maesia,  con- 
ceived the  design  of  perpetrating  a  barbaroas 
murder.     Under  colour  of  public  zeal,  but  with 
malice  festering  at  his  heart,  be  despatched  a 
centurion  to  murder  Tertius  JuUanus,  who  eom- 
manded  the  seventh  legion.     That  officer  had 
timely  notice.    He  provided  himself  with  guides, 
who  knew  the  course  of  the  country,  and  es- 
caped through  devious  tracks  as  far  as  Moust 
Haemus.     From  that  time,  he  took  no  part  in 
the  civil  war.     He  afftected  often  to  be  on  the 
point  of  setting  out  to  join  Vespasian  s  but  de- 
layed his  journey,  at  times  seeming  eager  to 
depart,  then  doubting,  hesitating,  waitiD{  i^ 
intelligence,  and,  during  the  whole  war,  resolr- 
ing  without  decision. 

LXXXVI.  In  Pannonia,  the  thirteenth  le^iWi 
and  the  seventh,  called  the  Galbian,  embraced 
the  interest  of  Vespasian.  They  still  re- 
membered, with  indignation,  their  defeat  at 
Bedriacum,  and  the  influence  of  Antooius 
Primus  proved  a  powerful  instigation.  That 
officer,  convicted  of  forgery  ^  in  the  reign  of 
Nero,  remained  obnoxious  to  the  laws,  till, 
among  the  evils  that  spring  from  civil  diasensioa, 
he  rose  from  infamy  to  his  senatorian  rank.  Be 
was  advanced  by  Galba  to  the  command  of  the 
seventh  legion,  and,  according  to  report,  offend 
himself  to  Otho,  desiring,  by  letters,  the  rank  of 
general  against  his  benefactor.  Otho  paid  so 
attention  to  the  proposal,  and,  by  consequeocCi 
Antonius  remained  inactive.  In  the  present 
juncture,  seeing  a  storm  ready  to  burst  vpoa 
Vitellius,  he  veered  round  to  Vespasian,  and 
became  the  grand  support  of  the  party.  To  ha 
vices  he  united  great  and  useful  qualities:  brare 
and  valiant,  he  possessed  uncommon  eloqaeoce; 
an  artful  and  insidious  enemy,  he'  had  the  art  of 
involving  others  in  danger;  in  popular  insunte- 
tions,  a  bold  and  turbulent  leader;  at  once  a 


2  For  Apronius  SaUimlnus  and  Tertius  Jnlianii^  ^ 
Hist  1.  a  79. 

3  Primus  Antonius,  now  the  leader  of  Vespafla&*> 
armies,  was  formerly  convicted  of  exloitioa.  See  As> 
nals,  xiv.  s.  18L 
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plunderer  sad  a  ptodigal,  what  he  gained  by 
rapine  he  tqaaDdered  in  corruption ;  during  the 
calm  season  of  peace,  a  pernicious  citizen ;  in 
war,  an  oflicer  not  to  be  neglected. 

The  armies  of  MsBsia  and  Pannonia  formed  a 
junction,  end  drew  the  forces  of  Dalmatia  into 
the  revolt.     The  consular  govemon  of  those 
provinces  were  neutral  on  the  occasion ;  they 
took  no  share  in  the  business,  nor  did  the  sol- 
diers wait  for  their  direction.     Titus  Ampius 
Flavianns  ruled  in  Pannonia,  and  Popperas  811- 
Tannt  in  Dalmatia  i  both  rich,  and  advanced  in 
years.     Cornelius  Fuscqs,  descended  from  illus- 
trious ancestors,  and  then  in  the  vigour  of  life, 
was,  at  the  same  time,  imperial  procurator.     In 
his  yonth  he  had  resigned  his  senatprian  rank, 
to  seek  in  solitude  a  retreat  from  public  business. 
Joining  afterwards  with  Galba,  he  drew  forth, 
in  support  of  that  emperor,  the  strength  of  his 
own  colony,  and  for  his  services  obtained  the 
poet  of  procurator.     In  the  present  commotions, 
he  declared  for  Vespasian ;  and,  by  his  ardent 
spicit,  gave  life  and  vigour  to  the  cause.     Self- 
interest  did  not  mix  with  the  motives  that  deter- 
mined his  conduct.     His  pride  was  in  the  field 
of  action.     He  gloried  in  facing  danger,  and 
despised  the  reward  of  merit.     War  was  his 
passion ;  and«  though  possessed  of  an  ample  for- 
tune, he  preferred  a  life  of  enterprise  to  indo- 
lence and  Ms  own  personal  safety.    He  acted  in 
eoneert  with  Antonius  Primus,  and  both  exerted 
tiiemselves  to  kindle  the  flame  of  war  in  every 
quarter.   Where  they  saw  a  discontented  spirit, 
they  were  sure  to  increase  it  by  infusions  of  their 
own  venom.     They  sent  despatches  to  the  four- 
teenth legion  in  Britain,  and  to  the  first  in  Spain, 
knowing  that  both  had  favoured  the  cause  of 
Otho   against  Vitellius.      Their  letters   were 
spread  all  over  Gaul,  and,  by  their  joint  efibrts, 
the  Roman  world  was  roused  to  arms.     The 
forees  In  Illjrricum  declared  for  Vespasian ;  and 
in   oQier  parts,  as  soon  as  the  first  blow  was 
stmck,  the  troops  stood  rea^y  to  take  the  field. 
I.XXXVIL  While  Vespasian  and  the  leaders 
of  his  party  were  thus  employed  in  concerting 
measures  throughout  the  provinces,  Vitellius, 
rank  in  sloth,  ani^  growing  every  day  more  con- 
temptible, advanced  by  slow  marches  towards 
the  city  of  Rome.     In  all  the  villas  and  muni- 
cipal towns  throngh  which  he  passed,  carousing 
festivals  were  sufiScient  to  retard  a  man  aban- 
doned to  his  pleasures.     He  was  followed  by  an 
oawieldy  multitude,  not  less  than  sixty  thousand 
men  in  arms,  all  corrupted  by  a  life  of  debauchery. 
The  nnmber  of  retainers  and  followers  of  the 
SLimy  was  still  greater,  all  disposed  to  riot  and 
insolence,  even  beyond  the  natural  bent  of  the 
vilest  slaves.    To  these  must  be  added  a  train 
of  oAeers  and  servile  courtiers,  too  haughty  to 
bo  restrained  within  due  bounds,  even  though 
the  chief  had  practised  the  strictest  discipline. 


The  crowd  was  still  increased  by  a  conflux  of 
senators  and  Roman  knights  who  came  from 
Rome  to  greet  the  prince  on  his  way ;  some  im- 
pelled by  fear,  others  to  pay  their  court,  and 
numbers,  not  to  be  thought  sullen  or  disaffected. 
All  went  with  the  current  The  populace  rushed 
forth  in  crowds,  accompanied  by  an  infamous 
band  of  pimps,  of  players,  buffoons,  and  chariot- 
eers, by  their  utility  in  vicious  pleasures  all  well 
known  and  dear  to  Vitellius.  Such  were  the 
disgraceful  connexions  of  the  emperor,  and  he 
enjoyed  them  without  a  blush.  To  supply  so 
vast  a  body  with  provisions,  the  colonies  and 
municipal  cities  were  exhausted ;  the  fruits  of 
the  earth,  then  ripe  and  fit  for  use,  were  carried 
off;  the  husbandman  was  plundered  j  and  his 
land,  as-  if  it  were  an  enemy's  country,  was  laid 
waste  and  ruined: 

LXXXVIII.  The  fierce  animosity  that  broke 
out  at  Ticinum  between  the  legions  and  the  aux- 
iliaries, was  not  yet  extinguished.  Frequent 
quarrels  occurred,  and  ended  always  in  mutual 
slaughter.  Against  the  peasants  and  farmers 
they  were  sure  to  be  unanimous,  but  agreed  in 
nothing  else.  The  most  dreadful  carnage  hap- 
pened within  seven  miles  of  Rome.  At  that 
place  Vitellius  ordered  victuals,  ready  dressed, 
to  be  distributed  among  the  soldiers,  as  if  he 
had  prepared  a  feast  to  pamper  a  band  of  gladi- 
ators. The  common  people,  who  had  come  in 
crowds  from  Rome,  were  dispersed  through  the 
camp.  To  divert  themselves  with  what  they 
thought  an  arch  and  pleasant  trick,  they  cut 
away  the  belts  of  the  soldiers,  and  with  an  air 
of  humour  asked,  whether  they  were  properly 
accoutred.  The  soldiers  had  no  taste  for  raillery. 
They  retaliated  with  their  weapons,  and  fell 
with  fury  on  the  defenceless  multitude.  Among 
the  slain  was  the  father  of  one  of  the  soldiers, 
killed  as  he  stood  engaged  in  conversation  with 
his  son.  The  unhappy  victim  was  soon  known  i 
and,  by  that  incident,  the  further  efl\ision  of 
blood  was  prevented.  Rome,  in  the  meantime, 
was  thrown  into  consternation.  A  number  of 
soldiers  entered  the  city  in  a  tumultuous  man- 
ner, and  rushed  forward  to  the  forum,  impatient 
to  see  the  spot  where  Galba  perished.  Covered 
with  the  skins  of  savage  beasts,  and  wielding 
large  and  massy  spears,  the  spectacle  which  they 
exhibited  to  the  Roman  citizens  was  fierce  and 
hideous.  Unused  to  crowded  streets,  they  had 
not  the  skill  to  conduct  themselves  amidst  a 
vast  concourse  of  people,  but  with  rude  force 
pushed  against  the  passengers;  and  sometimes 
slipping  down,  or,  as  might  happen,  thrown  by 
the  pressure  of  the  throng,  they  rose  hastily  to 
resent  what  was  no  more  than  an  accident, 
and  from  abusive  language  proceeded  sword  in 
hand  to  the  most  violent  outrages.  The  tri- 
bunes and  centurions,  at  the  head  of  their  troops 
of  cavalry,  paraded  the  streets  in  a  warlike 
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mtnMr,  and  ipiead  a  general  penie  through  the 
city. 

LXXXIX.  VitelUus  himself,  in  hU  miUtary 
epparely  mounted  oa  a  superb  hone,  advanced 
from  the  Milvian  bridge,  while  the  senate  and 
the  people  pressed  on  before  him  to  make  way 
for  their  new  master.  His  friends,  however, 
remonstrated  against  his  making  a  public  entry  in 
a  military  style,  like  a  conqueror  marching  into 
a  city  taken  by  storm.  He  conformed  to  their 
advice,  and,  having  put  on  his  senatorian  robe, 
made  his  entry  in  a  pacific  manner.  His  troops 
followed  in  regular  order.  The  eagles  of  four 
legions  led  the  way,  with  an  equal  number  of 
standards  on  each  side.  The  colours  of  twelve 
squadrons  of  horse  were  displayed  with  great 
pomp.  The  infantry  followed,  and  after  them 
the  cavalry.  The  procession  was  closed  by  four 
and  thirty  cohorts,  distinguished  by  the  arms  and 
habits  of  their  respective  nations.  The  prefects 
of  the  camp,  the  tribunes,  and  principal  centu- 
rions, arrayed  in  white,  preceded  their  several 
eagles.  The  rest  of  the  officers  marched  at  the 
head  of  their  companies.  The  blaze  of  arms 
and  rich  apparel  added  splendour  to  the  scene. 
The  burnished  collars  of  the  common  men,  and 
the  trappings  of  the  horses,  glittered  to  the  eye, 
while  the  whole  presented  a  magnificent  specta* 
cle,  worthy  of  a  better  emperor.  In  this  man- 
ner VUelUus  proceeded  to  the  capitol,  and  there, 
embracing  his  mother,  saluted  her  by  the  name 
of  Augusta. 

XC.  On  the  following  day,  Vitellius  delivered 
a  public  harangue,  and  spoke  of  himself  in  mag- 
nificent terms,  as  if  he  had  for  his  audience  the 
senate  and  people  of  a  foreign  city.  He  assumed 
the  virtues  of  industry  and  temperance  i  never 
considering,  that  he  was  in  the  hearing  of  men 
who  had  seen  his  vices,  and  that  every  part  of 
Italy,  through  which  he  had  passed,  had  known 
and  felt  his  abandoned  profligacy.  The  populace, 
as  usual,  knowing  neither  truth  nor  falsehood, 
and  indiflferent  about  both,  paid  their  tribute  of 
flattery  with  noise  and  uproar.     They  pressed 


Vitelluu  was  uaacqaalBted  with  thi  aatiqiiha 

of  his  country.     He   knew  nothiag  vi  U«t, 
either  human  or  divine.     The  saase  stopi^    , 
possessed  his  friends  and  his  bead  of  frecdnea. 
The  whole  court  seemed  to  be  in  a  state  ci  ia- 
toxication.     In  the  assemblies  held  Cor  the  dic- 
tion of  consuls,'  ViteUim  aasvaoed  Mthias  akire    , 
the  rights  of  a  citizen.     He  behaved  to  the  caa-    | 
didates  on  a  footing  of  equality.    He  ttteadtd    | 
in  the  theatre,  giving  his  appUose  as  a  csuaoa 
spectator,  and  in  the  circus  mixing  with  the  Ut» 
tions  of  the  populace.     By  tlioec  arts  he  tne4 1> 
gain  the  suffrages  of  the  electors ;  arts,  it  wA 
be  acknowledged,  often  practised,  and,  vbcs  n^   \ 
servient  to  honeat  purposes,  not  to  be  cosdwanri.    ^ 
But  in  a  man  like  ViteUios,  whose  (oracx  ^   ', 
was  too  well  known,4  the  artifice  acivcd  onlj  to    | 
sink  him  into  contempt. 

He  went  frequently  to  the  aenate,  cvca  <a 
frivolous  occasions,  when  the  subject  of  debate 
was  altogether  uninteresting.     In  that  assea^lT 
Helvidius  Priscus,^  praetor  elect,  happeaed  to 
differ  from  the  opinion  of  the  emperor.    Vitel- 
lius took  fire  in  the  moment,  but  checkias  lua- 
self  in  time,  called  upon  the  tribunes  of  the 
people  to  support  his  authority.    His  fne»k, 
apprehending  the  consequences  of  a  deep  ^ 
smothered    resentment,  interposed  their  pxA 
offices  to  soften  prejudices.     His  answer  vas, 
"Nothing  new  has  happened:  two acnatonUn 
differed  in  opinion :  and  ia  not  that  a  cemmoii  oc- 
currence ?  I  have  myaelf  often  opposed  the  senti- 
raents  of  Thrasea.'^  The  allosion  to  a  chancttt 
so  truly  eminent  provoked  a  smile  of  contenpt* 
Some,  however,  were  glad  to  find,  that,  iastead 
of  the  men  who  glittered  in  the  sunshine  of  a 
court,  he  cboae  Thrasea  for  the  model  of  tnie 
greatness. 

XCU.  Publius  Sabinus,  the  prefect  of  a  cohort, 
and  Julius  Priscus,  a  centurion,  were  sdvaaced 
from  those  inferior  stations  to  the  command  oi 
the  praetorian  guards.  The  former  owed  bis 
elevation  to  the  friendship  of  Valens,  and  the 
latter  to  that  of  Csecina.     By  those  two  miais- 


hlm  to  accept  the  title  of  Augustus  (  he  declined  ters,  though  always  at  variance  with  each  other. 


it  for  some  time,  but  the  voice  of  the  rabble  pre- 
vailed. He  yielded  to  their  importunity  s  but 
his  compliance  was  useless,  and  the  honour  was 
of  short  duration. 

XCI.  In  a  city  where  superstition  interpreted 
every  thing,  the  first  act  of  Vitellius,  in  the  char- 
acter of  sovereign  pontiff,  was  considered  as  an 
omen  that  portended  mischief.  He  issued  an 
edict  concerning  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  re- 
ligion, dated  the  fifteenth  before  the  calends  of 
August,  a  day  rendered  inausptcious  by  two  vic- 
tories formerly  obtained  over  the  armies  of  Rome ; 
one  at  Cremera  ;&  and  the  other  at  Allia.    But 


1  Vitolllos's  mother,  SeztiUa.   See  this  book,  s.  64. 
S  The  defeat  at  Cremera,  a  river  in  Tuscany  (now  La 
roreo),  was  A.U.C.277.  At  Allia  (now  Ttrremti  dt 


the   whole   power  of   the   state  was  nsorped 


CtUino)  the  Roman  army  was  put  to  the  avoid  bjt^ 
Gauls,  under  Brennus,  A.  U.  C.  364.  The  skoeHttr 
was  so  great,  that  the  daj  on  which  it  happened  ( A« 
AUieneie)  was  marked  as  unlucky  in  the  calendar,  aa^ 
according  to  Cicero,  thought  nioro  &Ul  than  thai  «& 
which  the  citj  of  Rome  was  taken. 

3  The  assemblies  in  which  tiie  consuls  were  created, 
are  mentioned  by  Suetonius,  in  Titel.  s.  II.  Tar'J^ 
manner  in  which  that  business  was  eoodueted  tf  ibe 
emperor  Trajan,  see  Pliny's  Panegyric,  a.  6X 

4  ViielliuB,  in  the  time  of  Nero,  pasaed  his  time  ani'SI 
pantomime-actors,  charioteers,  and  wrestlers.  Soet  la 
Vilel.  8.4andl2. 

6  Helvidius  Priscus :  oAan  mentioned,  Annala  i^ 
xiii.  xvi. ;  and  Life  of  Agrleota,  a.  %  nota. 
.  6Pwtui  Thrasea,  Annals,  ziv.  s.  13;  zvi.  s.  81i  Ap 
pendix  u>  Annals,  zvi.  s.  I. 
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tad  cxneiMd.  The  attthoiify  of  the  emperor 
vtt  mtttly  nominels  Valent  and  Caecim  tnns- 
«eted  eveiy  thing.  Their  mutual  animosity, 
vlueh  had  been  snpprested  during  the  war,  but 
not  eztingoished,. broke  out  al  Rome  with  re- 
doabled  violence.  Their  friends,  with  offieious 
etif,  f nveoomed  the  minds  of  the  rival  states- 
men, and  the  various  factions  that  ior  ever  dis- 
tract the  city  of  Rome,  furnished  every  day  new 
aiiteritjs  to  indame  their  jealousy^  They  vied 
with  eachother  for  pre-eminenoe,and  by  intrigue, 
If  cabal,  by  their  train  of  followers,  and  their 
crowded  levees,  endeavoured  to  maidfest  their 
nperiority;  while  Vitellius  wavered  between 
both,  and,  u  his  inclinations  shifted,  the  balance 
chaoged  alternately  from  one  to  the  other.  Their 
uthoiity  exceeded  all  bounds,  and  was  there- 
fen,  like  all  ill-gotten  power,  uncertain  and  pre- 
cariooi.  They  saw  the  caprice  that  marked  the 
cbancter  of  Vitellius,  one  moment  inflamed 
vith  aoger,  and  the  next  lavish  of  his  fovoura. 
Xeitherof  the  ministen  could  be  sure  Of  fixing 
tbe  affeetkms  of  his  master,  and  both  despised 
ud  feared  him. 

Nothing,  however,  could  satisfy  their  rapa- 

citj :  they  seized  houses,  gardens,  and  the  whole 

wealth  of  the  empire ;  while  a  number  of  illus- 

trioas  men,  whom  Galba  had  recalled  from  ban- 

ii^ntnt,  wen  left  to  hinguish  in  distress  and 

poverty.    Their  situation  awakened  no  compas- 

■»D  in  the  breast  of  the  emperor.    He  restored 

ite>  it  is  true,  to  their  rights  over  their  freed- 

BCD ;  and,  by  that  act  of  justice,  not  only  grati- 

M  the  senatoie  and  other  grandees  of  the  city, 

tetalso  gained  the  applause  of  the  populace. 

Bnt  even  this  show  of  benignity  was  rendered 

Bielets  by  the  low  cunning  that  marks  the  genius 

fif  slavery.  To  evade  the  claims  of  their  patrons, 

tke  frecdmen  concealed  their  wealth  in  obscure 

pieces,  or  else  depoeited  it  in  the  custody  of  the 

feat    Some  of   them  contrived  to  insinuate 

^^•■uelves  into  the  imperial  family,  and»  there 

P^^tDg  into  favour,  looked  down  with  pride 

*Ad  insolence  on  their  disappointed  masters. 

XCIIL  The  multitude  of  soldiers  was  so 
coomous,  that  the  camp  overflowed,  and  poured 
the  redundant  numbers  into  the  dtji  a  wild 
^uotderly  band,  who  fixed  their  station  in  the 
^Mk  porticos,  and  even  in  the  temples.  The 
Baa  wandered  about  the  streets  of  Rome,  so  nt- 
^7  careless,  that  they  forgot  where  they  were 
4^>vtered.  Having  no  regular  place  of  rendes- 
Toftt,  and  performing  no  kind  of  duty,  they  gave 
^l^oaaelves  up  to  the  dissolute  manners  of  the 
city,  and  the. practice  of  vices  too  foul  to  be 
BUBcd.  In  thU  course  of  life,  their  bodily 
niength  decayed  $  the  vigour  of  their  minds  was 
*uk  in  sloth,  end  their  health  entirely  neglected. 
Tbey  chose  for  their  abode  the  most  vile  and  in- 
famous places  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Va^ 
lican,T  where  tboy  contracted  diseases^  till  an 


7  The  tandb  roiad  ibe  Vatican  wen  covered  with 
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epidemic  distemper  began  to  rage  amongst  them. 
A  dnadfttl  mortality  followed.  The  Gauls  and 
Germans  suffered  most  by  their  own  impru" 
dence.  Infected  with  disorders,  inflamed  with 
fevers,  and  being  naturally  impatient  of  heat, 
they  plunged  into  the  Tiber,  which  unluckily 
was  near  at  hand,  and  took  delight  in  cooling 
their  limbs  i  which  proved  a  remedy  as  bad  aa 
the  disease.  The  confusion  introduced  by  an- 
other circumstance,  proved  the  bane  of  the  armj* 
It  was  thought  advisable  to  raise  sixteen  co- 
horts *  for  the  prsstorian  camp,  and  four  for  the 
city,  each  to  consist  of  a  thousand  men»  This 
measun,  by  cabals  among  the  soldien,  and  the 
jealousy  subsisting  between  the  two  commandp 
ing  oflicers,  was  the  ruin  of  all  discipline.  Va- 
lens  arrogated  to  himself  the  chief  direction  of 
the  business.  He  had  relieved  Cecina  and  his 
army,  and  on  that  account  claimed  pre-eminence. 
The  ViteOian  party  had  certainly  gained  no  ad- 
vantage over  the  enemy,  till  the  arrival  of  Va- 
lens  gave  life  and  vigour  to  the  cause.  If  the 
slowness  of  his  march  was  at  first  liable  to  cen- 
sure, the  victory  that  followed  made  ample 
atonement,  and  redeemed  the  character  of  the 
genenL  The  soldiers  from  the  Lower  Ger- 
many wen  to  a  man  devoted  to  his  intenst 
It  was  upon  this  occasion,  according  to  the  gen- 
eral opinion,  that  Cacina  fint  began  to  meditate 
the  tnachery,  which  he  afterwards  carried  into 
execution. 

XCrV.  The  indulgence  shown  by  VitelUui 
to  his  principal  officers  was  exceeded  by  nothing 
but  the  licentiousness  of  the  common  soldiers. 
Each  man  etirolled  himself  in  what  company  he 
thought  proper,  and  chose  his  own  station  in  the 
service.  Some  pnferred  the  city  cohorts  ;  and 
without  considering  merit  or  fitness  for  that  em- 
ployment, their  wish  was  gratified.  Others* 
who  ought  to  have  been  selected,  wen  suflhred* 
at  their  own  will  and  pleasun,  to  continue  in 
the  legions  or  the  cavalry.  This  was  the  choice 
of  numbers,  who  had  impaired  their  constitu- 
tions, and  wen  therefon  willing  to  nmove  from 
the  sultry  heats  of  Italy  to«  mon  tempente  cli- 
mate. By  these  arrangements,  the  main  stnngth 
of  the  legions  and  the  cavalry  was  drafted  away. 
A  motley  body  of  twenty  thousand  men  wae 
formed  out  of  the  whole  army,  without  choice 
or  judgment  The  consequence  was,  that  the 
camp  ntained  neither  the  stnngth  nor  the  beauty 
of  military  system. 

Vitellius  thought  fit  to  harangue  the  soldiers. 
In  the  midst  of  his  speech,  a  clamour  broke  out, 
demanding  the  execution  of  Asiaticus,  and  of 


stagnated  water,  and  the  dr,  of  coursB,  was  unwhol^i 
some.  St  Peter's  church  stands  there  at  present;  bat 
Brotier  saje  the  cardinals  never  realde  In  thai  quarter. 
8  Before  the  augmentation,  the  pnetorlan  cohorts 
(that  is,  those  that  were  encamped  near  Home)  were 
only  nine;  the  eltj^guaid  conalsled  of  three,  caUed  Oa* 
horU$  Urbtmm,  Annals,  Iv.  §.  S. 
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FUvias  ftnd  Rufisus,  Who  had  been  command- 
en  in  Gaul,  and  listed  on  the  side  of  Viodex. 
Nor  did  Vitellias  endeavour  to  appease  the  tu- 
mult. From  his  slu^sh  temper  nothing  like 
firmness  or  authority  could  be  expected.  He 
knew  that  the  time  for  dischaipng  the  promised 
donative  was  drawing  near  (  and  having  no 
funds  to  answer  the  expectation  of  the  soldiers, 
he  thought  it  his  best  policy  to  atone  by  mean 
compliances  for  that  deficiency.  In  order,  how- 
ever, to  raise  supplies,  a  tax  was  imposed  on  all 
the  freedmen  of  former  emperors,  to  be  collected 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  their.slaves.  To 
squander  with  wild  profusion,  was  the  only  use 
of  money  known  to  Yitellius.  He  built  a  set  of 
stables  for  the  charioteers,  and  kept  in  tlie  circus 
a  constant  spectacle  of  gladiators  and  wild 
beasts ;  in  this  manner  dissipating  with  prodi- 
gality, as  if  his  treasury  overflowed  with  riches. 
XCV.  Caecina  and  Yalens  resolved  to  cele- 
brate the  birth-day  1  of  their  master  with  all 
demonstrations  of  joy.  They  gave  a  show  of 
gladiators  in  every  quarter  of  the  city,  with  a 
display  of  pomp  and  magnificence  beyond  all 
example.  Yitellius  resolved  to  solemnize  the 
obsequies  of  Nero.  He  erected  altars  to  that  em- 
peror in  the  field  of  Mars.  The  sight  was  highly 
pleasing  to  the  vile  and  profligate,  but  gave  dis- 
gust to,  all  who  had  any  principle,  or  a  spark  of 
remaining  virtue.  Yictims  were  slain,  fires 
were  kindled,  and  the  torch  was  carrijed  by  the 
Augustan  priests ;  an  order  dedicated  by  Tibe- 
rius to  the  Julian  family,  in  imitation  of  that 
consecrated  by  Romulus  to  Tatius  s  the  Sabine 
king.  From  the  victory  at  Bedriacxmi  four 
months  had  not  elapsed  ;  and  yet,  in  that  short 
time,  Asiaticua,  the  manumitted  slave  of  the 
emperor,  had  already  accumulated  riches  nothing 
abort  of  the  polycleti,  the  Patrobii,  and  others 
of  the  servile  race,  whose  names  have  been  given 
up  to  the  execration  of  mankind.  The  court,  of 
Yitellius  was  not  the  scene  of  honest  emulation. 
1^0  man  endeavoured  to  rise  by  his  virtue  or  his 
talents.  The  road  to  preferment  was  open  to 
vice  and  luxury.  He  who  entertained  the 
prince  in  the  gayest  manner,  and  with  sumptu- 
ous banquets  glutted  that  craving  appetite,  was 
sure  to  be  in  favour.  To  enjoy  the  present  hour, 
and  seize  with  avidity  the  pleasures  near  at 
hand,  was  the  whole  occupation  of  Yitellius. 
Future  eventr  and  distant  consequences  gave 
him  no  solicitude.  He  is  said  to  have  dissipated 
in  a  few  months  no  less  than  nine  milliona  of 
sesterces.  Such  was  the  sad  condition  of  Rome; 


1  The  birth^y  of  Vitellias  is  left  uncertain.  Sueto- 
nius, in  Yiiel.  s.  3,  Bays  it  was  the  eighth  of  the  calends 
of  October,  or,  according  to  others,  the  seventh  of  the 
Ides  of  September,  in  the  consulship  of  Drusus  Caesar 
and  Norbanus  Flaccuj,  A.  U.  C.  768. 

2  An  order  of  priests  was  established  bj  Bomulus  in 
honour  of  Tktius  the  Sabina  kingi  A  U.  C.  7.  Annals, 
l.i.01 


a  great  yet  miserable  city,  obliged,  in  the  ipMS 
of  one  year,  to  groan  under  the  yoke  of  an  Otlio 
and  a  Yitellius ;  and  still  worse,  to  suffer  the 
depredations  of  Yinius,  Yalens,  Icelus,  and  Asi- 
aticus,  till  the  people  were  at  length  transferred, 
like  a  herd  of  slaves,  to  Mucianus  and  Marcel- 
lus.'  New  men  succeeded,  but  the  meaiores 
were  still  the  same. 

XCVI.  The  first  inteUigence  of  a  revolt,  tint 
reached  the  ear  of  Yitellius,  was  that  of  tits 
third  legion  in  Illyricum.  The  account  was 
sent  by  Apontus  Saturninus,  before  that  officer 
had  formed  his  resolution  to  join  Vespasiu. 
His  despatches,  made  up  in  the  first  tomnlt  of 
surprise,  did  not  state  the  whole  of  the  mUchiet 
The  creatures  of  the  court,  to. soothe  their  mas- 
ter, endeavoured  to  palliate  every  circamstaoee. 
They  called  it  the  seditious  spirit  of  one  lepoa 
only,  while  every  other  army  preserved  unshaken 
fidelity,  and  there  was,  therefore,  no  danger  to 
be  apprehended.  Yitellius  addressed  the  soldien 
to  the  same  effect  He  adfied  that  the  prvtori- 
ans,  lately  disbanded,  were  the  authon  of  faiis 
reports,  fabricated  with  a  seditioua  intent  to  dis- 
turb the  public  peace:  but  still  there  was  no 
reason  to  fear  a  civil  war.  He  made  no  mention 
of  Yespasian ;  and,  to  suppress  all  talk  amoas 
the  populace,  a  band  of  aoldiers  had  orden  to 
parade  the  atreets.  The  policy,  however,  did  not 
anawer  the  end.  Silence  was-  commanded,  aad 
the  people  talked  with  greater  freedom. 

XCVII.  Despatches  were,  notwithstaadiqg, 
sent  to  Germany,  to  Spain,  and  Britain,  for  a 
supply  of  men ;  but,  as  Yitellius  wished  to  eoe- 
ceal  the  urgency  of  his  afiairs,  his  orders  wen 
not  decisive,  and,  by  consequence,  the  govaraois 
of  the  provinces  were  in  no  haste  to  obey.  Hor- 
d^onius  Flaccus,«  who  commanded  on  the  btnls 
of  the  Rhine,  having  reason  to  fear  the  designs 
of  the  Batavians,  expected  to  have  a  wu  vpoa 
his  hands,>  and  therefore  thought  it  prudent  not 
to  diminish  his  force.  In  Britain,  Yectios  Bo- 
lanus  was  kept  in  a  constant  alarm  by  the  rest- 
less genius  of  the  natives.  At  the  same  tine, 
those  two  ofllcers  began  to  balance  between  Yi- 
tellius and  Yespasian.  Spain  showed  do  ala- 
crity. That  country,  left  without  a  govenar 
of  proconsular  authority,  was  under  the  direc- 
tion of  three  commanders  of  legions,  all  cqoalia 
rank,  and  all  willing,  as  long  as  YiteUios  Hoe* 
risked  in  prosperity,  to  hold  their  employnenti 
under  him,  but  in  the  day  of  distress  leadj  » 


3  Mucianus  was  the  active  partiaan  of  Yeepariu  ^ 
book,  B.  76.)  Eprios  Marcellus,  a  man  who  raised  hto> 
self  by  his  flagitious  deeds  CAnnals,  xri.  a  16^  v^  ite 
finvourila  minister  under  Yespasian.  See  the  VnkfBt 
concerniDg  Oratory,  s.  8. 

4  HordeoniusFlaccua  was  appointed  by  Galba  toW 
command  on  the  Upper  Rhine,  In  the  room  of  Teifiaia 
Rttfua.   See  Appendix  to  Annals,  xri.  a.  ISl 

6  For  the  war  in  which  Flaccus  was  oofafad  ett  <^ 
vilis,  ths  Batavian  cUe^  see  Hisk  Iv.  s.  la 
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ibudoB  hif  eavM.    AflUn  in  Africa  wore  « 
bttter  aspect   The  legion  ui4.  the  cohorts,  which 
bad  been  niied  in  that  country  by  ClodioB  Ma« 
cer,  ud  disbanded  by  Oalbt,  were  again  embod- 
ied by  Older  of  ViteUius,  and  the  yoong  men  of 
the  aatioQ  went  in  crowds  to  be  enrolled  in  the 
wniee.    The  fact  was,  VitelUos  and  Vespasian 
had  been  proconsuls  in  Africa  i  the  former  gov- 
eiMd  with  moderation,  and  was  remembered  with 
gratitude ;  the  latter  incurred  the  hatred  of  the 
people.*    From  past  transactions,  the  province 
and  the  allies  in  the  neighbourhood  formed  their 
idea  of  what  they  had  to  expect  under  the  reign 
of  cither  of  them  i  but  the  event  convinced  them 
of  their  error. 

XCVm.  The  exertions  in  Africa  were  at  first 
carried  on  with  yigour.     Valerius  Festus,  the 
goremor  of  the  province,  co-operated  with  the 
real  of  the  people,  but  in  a  short  time  began  to 
waver  between  the  contending  parties.     In  his 
kttin  and  public  edicts  he  stood  firm  for  Vitel- 
Uos I  hii  seciut  correspondence  favoured  Vespa- 
liaa}  and,  by  this  duplicity,  he  hoped,  in  the 
end,  to  make  terms  for  himself  with  the  con- 
queror.   In  Rhstia  and  the  adjacent  parts  of 
Gul,  certain  emisiaries,  employed  by  Vespasian's 
friends,  were  seized  with  letters  and  proclama- 
tiona  in  their  possessioiL     They  were  sent  to 
TitclHos,  and  by  his  order  put  to  death.     Others, 
^  their  own  address,  or  the  protection  of  their 
fiieDds,escaped  detection.  The  consequence  was, 
^  the  measures  adopted  by  Vitellius  were 
known  to  the  opposite  party,  while  those  of 
Teapasiin  remained  an  impenetrable  secret.  The 
ftnpidity  of  Vitellius  gave  the  enemy  this  ad- 
vaatage  in  the  outset     Afterwards,  when  the 
puaes  over  the  Pannonian  Alps^  were  secured 
hj  a  chain  of  posts,  all  intelligence  by  land  was 
entirely  cut  off;  and  by  sea,  the  Etesian  winds, 
that  favoured  the  navigation  to  the  east,  were 
adrem  to  the  homeward  voyage. 

XCIX.  VitelUus,  finding  that  the  advanced 

parties  of  the  enemy  had  made  an  irruption  into 

Italy,  and  news  big  with  danger  arriving  from 

overy  quarter,  gave  orders  to  his  generals  to  take 

the  field  without  delay.    Cvcina  undertook  the 

coomiand,  while  Valens,  who  was  just  risen  from 

a  sick  bed,  remained  at  Rome  for  the  recovery 

of  his  health.     The  German  forces,  marching 

oat  of  the  city,  exhibited  an  appearance  very 

Cerent  from  the  ferocity  of  their  first  approach. 

Their  strength  wasted;  their  vigour  of  mind 

depressed ;  their  numbers  thin ;  their  horses  slow 

aad  lifeless ;  their  arms  an  incumbrance ;  and 

the  men  droopisig  under  the  heat  of  the  season, 

overpowered  by  the  dust,  and  unable  to  endure 

the  weather,  presented  to  all  who  beheld  their 

aarch,  a  lasg;nid,  spiritless,  and  dejected  army ; 


€  SMtonhM  givee  a  diflferont  account  of  Vospealan's 
•daiaiaaatlon  to  Africa.  lnVesp.a.< 

7  For  the  ftaiwnlan  Alps,  see  the  Oeographlcal  Table 
at  ifes  eed  of  the  V<^aaae. 


aversis  from  labourr  and»  for  that  reason,  ready 
to  revolt 

The  character  of  Cscina  most  be  taken  into 
the  account  Ambition  was  his  ruling  passion ; 
sloth  and  indolence,  the  effect  of  success  and 
luxury,  were  vices  newly  contracted ;  or  perhaps 
meditating  even  then  a  stroke  of  perfidy,  it  was 
part  of  his  plan  to  countenance  whatever  tended 
to  impair  the  vigour  of  the  army.  The  revolt 
of  this  commander  has  been  ascrit>ed  by  various 
writers  to  Flavius  Sabinus,  who  had  the  address, 
by  the  means  of  Rubriur  Callus,  his  intermedi- 
ate agent,  to  seduce  Cascina  to  the  interest  of 
his  brother,  under  positive  assurances  that  the 
terms  stipulated  between  them  would  be  ratified 
by  Vespasian.  The  jealousy  subsisting  between 
Cascina  and  Valens  had  its  effect  on  the  mind  of 
an  aspiring  chief,  who  saw  his  rival  in  the  high- 
est credit  with  Vitellius,  and  was,  therefore, 
easily  persuaded  to  merit  the  protection  of  a  new 
prince. 

C.  Cccina  took  leave  of  Vitellius,  and  received 
at  parting  the  highest  marks  of  distinction.  He 
sent  forward  a  detachment  of  the  cavalry  to  take 
possession  of  Cremona.  The  reterans  of  the 
fourteenth  •  and  sixteenth  legions  followed,  and 
after  them  the  fifth  and  twenty-second.  The 
rear  was  closed  by  the  twenty-first,  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  Rafax,  and  the  first  legion  call- 
ed the  Italic,  with  the  ,vexillaries  of  three 
British  legions,  and  the  flower  of  the  auxiliary 
forces.  Cncina  was  no  sooner  set  out  on  his 
expedition,  than  Valens  sent  directions  to  the 
army,  which  he  had  conducted  into  Italy,  to  wait 
for  his  arrival,  according  to  the  plan  which,  he 
said,  was  settled  between  himself  and  Csaoina. 
But  the  tatter  being  on  the  spot,  and,  by  conse- 
quence, having  greater  weight  and  influence,  as- 
sured the  men  that,  upon  mature  deliberation,  that 
whole  plan  had  been  altered,  to  the  end  that  they 
might  meet  the  first  impression  of  the  enemy 
with  the  united  vigour  of  the  army.  Having 
thus  secured  in  his  own  hands  the  whole  com- 
mand, he  ordered  the  legions  to  proceed  by  rapid 
marches  to  Cremona,  while  a  large  detachment 
went  forward  to  Hostilia.'  He  himself  turned 
off  towards  Ravenna,  under  a  pretence  of  con- 
ferring with  the  officers  of  the  fleet,  but,  in  fact, 
with  a  design  to  make  the  best  of  his  way  to  the 
city  of  Pavia,  judging  that  place  the  fittest  for  a 
treasonable  convention.  He  there  met  Lucilius 
Bassus,  a  man,  who,  from  a  squadron  of  horse, 
had  been  raised  by  Vitellius  to  the  command  of 
two  fleets,  one  at  Ravenna,  and  the  other  at 
Misenum.    Not  content  with  that  sudden  rise, 


8  Broiler  thinks  that  there  la  a  mistake  In  the  text 
The  fourteenth  legion,  he  observes,  stood  firm  for  Otho, 
and  for  that  reason,  was  sent  into  Britain.  But  perhaps 
the  veterans,  who  had  served  their  time,  and  were  still 
retained  in  tlie  service,  were  left  In  Italy. 

9  For  Hostllia,  see  the  Oeographlcal  Table  at  the  end 
of  the  Volume. 
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In  thought  hinifelf  entitled  to  he  made  prefect  of 
the  pnetoiian  guards.  That  disappoiutment  he 
eonsidered  as  an  injury,  and  therefore  resolved 
to  gratify  his  unjust  resentment  hy  a  stroke  of 
perfidy.  For  this  purpose  he  joined  Cscina. 
Which  seduced  the  other,  cannot  now  he  known. 
Two  evil  minds  might  form  the  same  black  de- 
sign, and,  having  formed  it,  they  would  find  in 
congenial  qualities  a  secret  impulse  to  each  other. 
CI.  In  the  memoirs  of  various  authors  who 
composed  their  work  during  the  reign  of  the 
Flavian  family |i  we  are  told  that  C«cina  acted 
on  the  most  upright  principles,  with  a  view  to 
the  public  tranquillity,  and  the  good  of  his  coun- 
try. But  this  seems  to  be  the  language  of  (lat- 
tery to  the  reigning  prince.  The  conduct  of 
Csclna  may  be  fairly  traced  to  other  motives. 
The  natural  inconstancy  of  the  man,  and,  after 

1  That  is,  during  the  reigns  of  Vespasian,  Titos,  and 
Domitlan,  the  Ust  of  the  Flavian  line. 


his  treachery  to  Galba,  the  ccfnfiimed  habit  of 
betraying  without  a  blush,  would  be  soffidcBt 
to  remove  all  doubt,  if  we  bad  not  to  add  to  the 
account  his  disappointed  ambition,  and  the  cor- 
rosions of  envy,  with  which  he  tow  bimielf 
eclipsed  by  the  superior  genius  of  his  iitiL 
RaUier  than  be  supplanted  by  othen  in  tbc  es- 
teem of  Yiteliius,  the  ruin  of  that  empeioi  wu 
his  remedy. 

Having  settled  his  plan  of  operatioos  with 
Bassus,  Gscina  once  more  put  himself  at  the 
head  o£  the  legions,  and  by  Tarions  artificei  begu 
to  undermine  the  interest  of  Yiteliius,  and  wtu 
the  centurions  and  soldiers  from  all  affectioD  for 
his  person.  Bassus,  on  his  part,  was  cqaally 
active,  and  met  with  litUc  difficulty.  The  offi- 
cers and  men  belonging  to  the  fleet  remembered 
that  they  had  lately  distinguished  tbemieWes  ia 
the  cause  of  Otho,  and  were  therefore  readj  to 
declare  against  the  enemy  who  had  triumphed 
over  him. 
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bannen  glitter  in  the  service  of  Vespasian  ? 
Their  impetuosity  in  the  first  onset,  their  up- 
roar, the  clangour  of  their  arms,  and  the  clouds 
of  dust  raised  by  their  horses'  hools,  ivill  con- 
found, distract,  and  overwhelm,  a  feeble  enemy, 
who  have  lost  their  warlike  spirit.  What  I  ad- 
vise, I  am  willing  to  execute.  Those  who  have 
not  taken  a  decided  resolution, may,  if  they  will, 
remain  b^ind.  Xet  them  detain  their  legions. 
Give  me  the  light-armed  cohorts :  I  ask  no  more. 
With  those  gallant  soldiers  my  intention  is,  to 
force  a  passage  into  Italy.  The  Yitellians  will 
shrink  from  the  attack ;  and  when  you  hear  the 
tidings,  you  will  then  pursue  the  footsteps  of 
Antonius,  glad  to  follow  where  victoiy  leads  the 
way." 

III.  S6ch  was  the  reasoning  of  this  .justive 
partisan.  He  delivered  the  whole  with  a  s|)irit 
that  convinced  the  prudent,  and  roused  the  tim- 
orous. His  eyes  flashed  fire ;  his  vdice  expanded, 
that  the  centurions  and  soldiers,  who  had  pressed 
into  the  council-room,  might  hear  the  sentiments 
of  a.  brave  and  experienced  officer.  All  were 
carried  away  by  a  torrent  of  eloquence.  The 
crowd  extolled  his  courage,  and  despised  the 
other  officers  for  their  want  of  spirit  He,  and 
he  alone,  was  the  man  of  enterprise,  the  general 
worthy  of.  the  command.  In  a  former  council 
of  war,  where  Vespasian's  letters  were  read  to 
the  whole  meeting,  Antonius  had  announced  his 
character,  and  made  a  deep  impression  on  the 
minds  of  the  soldiers.  Upon  that  occasion,  he 
entered  with  warmth  into  the  debate,  disdaining 
the  little  {>oUcy  of  using  equivocal  terms,  which 
might  afterwards  receive  the  construction  that 
suited  the  views  of  the  speaker.  Intrepid  and 
decisive,  he  laid  himself  open  at  ohce.  He  spoke 
with  that  frank  and  generous  ardour,  which  is 
always  sure  to  captivate  the  affections  of  the 
aimy.  The  soldiers  admired  a  general,  whom 
they  saw  reedy  to  share  every  danger,  and  to 
be  their  partner  in  the  rashness  or  the  glory  of 
the  enterprise. 

IV.  The  person  who,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
common  men,  filled  the  second  place,  was  Cor- 
nelius Fuscus,  the  procurator  of  the  province. 
That  officer,  by  his  freedom  of  speech,  had  al- 
ready pledged  himself  to  the  cause:  if  it  miscar- 
ried, his  bold  and  forward  censure  of  Vitellius 
left  him  BO  room  to  retreat  Titus  Ampius 
Flavianus  stood  in  a  very  different  light  His 
natural  slowness,  rendered  still  more  languid  by 
the  increase  of  years,  drew  upon  him  the.  suspi- 
cion of  the  soldiers,  who  knew  that  he  was  i 
allied  to  Vitellius.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
present  commotions,  he  fled  from  his  post,  to 
avoid  the  storm  then  gathering  round  him,  and, 
•hortly  afterwards,  returned  to  the  province, 
with  intent,  as  was   generally  Imagined,  to 


1  Amphis  Flcrlanos  was  relitad  to'  Vitellius:  this 
book,  S.  10. 


execute  some  treacherous  design.  He  had  msde 
his  escape  into  Italy ;  but,  when  he  heard  thst 
the  legions  were  in  motion,  he  returned  to  Pin- 
nonia,  and  resumed  his  authority,  food  of  iono- 
vation,  apd  willing  to  hazard  himself  in  ths 
troubles  of  a  civil  war.  To  this  lastitepbe 
was  incited  by  the  advice  of  Cornelius  Fuscos, 
who  wished  to  see  him  in  Pannonia;  not  wiUts 
view  of  deriving  advantage  from  his  taleots,  but 
because  the  name  of  a  consular  officer  was  of 
moment,  and,  in  the  first  efforts  of  a  party  not 
yet  established,  a  person  of  that  rank  might 
give  credit  and  lustre  to  the  cause. 

V.  The  march  into  Italy  being  the  messare 
adopted,  in  order  to  secure  the  passes  over  tbe 
mountains,  letters  were  sent  to  Aponias  Satvr- 
ninu8,s  ordering    him    to    advance,  by  npid 
marches,  with  his  army  from  Msesia.    At  tbe 
same  time,  that  the  provinces  thus  evacuated 
might  not  lie  open  to  tlie  incursions  of  Barba- 
rians on  the  borders,  the  chiefs  of  the  Jszff^s,' 
a  peopli»  of  Sarmatia,  were  engaged  to  coopents 
with  the  Roman  army.     The  new  allies  offend 
to  bring  Into  the  field  a  bodf  of  the  natives,  tad 
also  their  cavalry,  in  which  consists  the  stren^ 
of  the  country.     Their  service,  however,  wis 
not  accepted,  lest  a  number  of  foreign  meicena- 
ries  should  take  advantage  of  the  distnctioas 
that  convulsed  the  empire,  or  for  better  pay  de- 
sert to  the  opposite  party.    The  Suevian  nation 
had,  at  all  times,  given  proofs  of  their  steady 
attachment  to  the  interest  of  Rome;  and  no 
doubt  being  entertained  of  their  fidelity,  their 
two  kings,  Sido  and  Italicus,4  were  admitted 
into  the  league.     On  the  confines  of  Rhctia, 
where  Fortius  Septimius,  the  procurator  of  the 
province,  remained  firm  to  Vitellius,  a  range  of 
posts  was  stationed  to  bridle  that  part  d  ths 
country.     With  this  view  Sextilius  FelU  w«« 
sent  forward,  at  the  head  of  a  squadron  of  hons 
called  AtTiiiAirA,6  eight  cohorts,  and  tbe  miUtia 
of  Noricum,  with  orders  to  line  the  banks  of 
tbe  river  ^nus,s  which  divides  Rhctia  fr«n 
Noricum.    Those  two  commanders  were  cos* 
tent  to  act  on  the  defensive,  and  no  engagemeet 
followed.    The  fate  of  empire  was  elsevheit 
decided. 

VI.  Antonius  Primus  began  his  march  at  As 
head  of  a  body  of  vexUlaries  drafted  Croin  the 
cohorts,  and  a  detachment  of  the  cavalry.    B* 


2  AponluB  Saluminas  was  governor  of  MiK^a-  B^ 
ii.  8«  95|  96> 

3  For  the  JazygeSt  see  the  Qeographieal  lUbk  tf  tbt 
end  of  the  Volume. 

4  Sido  has  been  memioned.  Annals,  zil.  aS9|3(X  ^ 
Itallcus  nothing  is  now  knowa  with  precision:  be  «*« 
probably  the  son  of  Sido. 

6  A  squadron  of  horse,  noet  probably  frotn  the  t*ff 
of  Auria  in  Spain,  and  thence  called  the  Awritm^ 
CaveUry. 

6  For  the  river  Anns,  see  iha  Geographical  Tsfat*" 
the  end  of  the  Volume. 
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poihed  fonrtrd  with  cagti  ipeed  to  the  invuion 
of  Italy,  accdmpftnied  by  Arius  Varus,  an  officer 
of  distiDguisbed  valour,  who  had  served  tinder 
Corbolo  V  in  Armenia,  and  from  the  talents  and 
brilliant  iuccess  of  that  applauded  commander 
deriTed  all  his  reputation.     In   secret  cabals 
with  Nero  he  is  said  to  have  whispered  away 
the  ehaxaeter  of  his  general,  converting  into 
crimes  the  eminent  virtues  of  that  great  officer. 
He  rose  to  the  rank  of  principal  centurion  ^  but 
his  sodden  advancement,  obtained  as  it  was  by 
tieachtrous  arts,  proved  his  ruin  in  the  end. 
jLiitoiiius,  in  conjunction  with  tliis  commander, 
took  possession  of  AquUeia.  The  adjacent  towns 
submitted  with  alacrity.    At  Opitergium,8  and 
Aldnum  thej  were  received  with  demonstra- 
tions of  joy.     At  the  last  of  those  places  a  gar- 
riwn  was  left  to  check  the  operations  of  the 
ieet  stationed  at  Ravenna,  which  was  not  then 
known  to  have  revolted.  The  cities  of  Patavium 
and  Ateste  •  made  a  voluntary  surrender.    The 
genenls  received  intelligence  that  three  Vitellian 
cohorts,  with  the  squadron  of  horse  called  Scri- 
boiijaoa  had  taken  post  at  Forum  Allienum,io 
and,  after  throwing  up  a  bridge,  loitered  away 
the  time  in  careless  security.     The  opportunity 
seemed  fair  to  attack  them  by  surprise.    At  the 
dawn  of  day  the  place  was  taken  by  storm,  be- 
foTt  the  enemy  had  time  to  get  under  arms.     It 
bad  been  previously  issued  out  in  orders,  that, 
sfter  a  moderate  slaughter,  the  assailants  should 
give  quarter  to  the  rest,  and  by  the  terror  of 
their  arms  force  them  to  join  Vespasian's  party. 
Kombera   surrendered   at  discretion:    but  the 
pv^ter  part  broke  down  the  bridge,  and  saved 
themselves  by  flight 

VIL  The  fame  of  a  victory,  obtained  in  the 
begioaiog  of  the  war,  made  an  impression  fa- 
voQiahle  to  Vespasian's  cause.     In  a  short  time 
sfter,  two  legions,  namely,  the  seventh,  called 
GiiBiAVA,  and  the  thirteenth,  named  Gxxika," 
^nder  the  command  of  Vedius  Aquila,  arrived 
tt  Padua.     A  few  days  were  spent  at  that  place 
to  rcfiresh  the  men.     In  that  interval,  Minucius 
Justus,  prefect  of  the  camp  to  the  seventh  legion, 
enfomng  his  orders  with  more  severity  than  was 
consistent  with  the  nature  of  a  civil  war,  pro- 
voked the  fary  of  the  soldiers.   He  was  ordered 
to  join  Veepasian,  and  by  that  artifice  he  saved 
his  life.     Antonius,  at  that  time,  had  the  judg- 
ment to  do  a  pnblic  act,  which  had  been  long 
desired,  and,  by  consequence,  gave  universal 
•atislaetioB.     Ha  ordered  the  statues  of  Galba, 
which  the  rage  of  civil  discord  had  levelled  to 


7  For  Cortmlo'e  condact  In  Armenia,  See  Annals  xii!.; 
•ad  tor  him  death  by  order  of  Nero,  See  Appendix  to 
AaaalapXTLe.  lU 

8  For  Opit^rgiYim,  and  AlUnum,  see  the  Geographical 
Table  at  the  end  of  the  Volume. 

9  TkMvtom  mod  Atesle ;  tee  the  Geogra{dilcal  Table. 

10  Farm  Allieal,  now  Ferro,  oa  the  Fo. 

Ji  8ealhaaec0Bd  book  ofthe  History,  s.6|  note. 


the  ground,  to  be  again  set  up  in  all  the  muni- 
cipal towns.  By  doing  honour  to  the  memory  of 
Galba,id  and  reviving  the  hopes  of  a  ruined  party, 
Antonius  had  no  doubt  but  be  sliould  greatly 
serve  thexause  in  which  he  was  embarked. 

VIII.  Where  to  fix  the  seat  of  war  was  now 
a  question  of  moment.  Verona  was  thought  the 
most  eligible  spot.  In  that  open  champaign 
counti^,ts  the  cavalry,  in  which  the  strength  of 
the  army  consisted,  would  have  ample  epace  i 
and  the  glory  of  wresting  out  of  the  hands  of 
Vitellius  a  colony  so  strong  and  flourishing, 
would  draw  after  it  the  greatest  advantages^ 
The  army  pushed  forward  with  rapidity,  and, 
in  their  march,  became  masters  of  Vicetia  |H  a 
city  in  itself  of  small  importance,  but,  being  the 
birth-place  of  Caecina,  the  acquisition  was  deem- 
ed  a  triumph  over  tiie  adverse  generaL  The 
reduction  of  Verona  brought  an  accession  of 
wealth,  and  gave  an  example  to  other  cities. 
Moreoveif,  as  it  lies  between  Rhatia  and  the 
Julian  A]ps,u  it  was  a  post  of  impostance,  where 
an  army  in  force  might  command  the  pass  into 
Italy,  and  Tender  it  imperviotis  to  the  German 
armies.  Of  these  operationr  Vespasian  had  no 
knowledge;  on  the  contrary,  hit  orders  were, 
that  the  troops  should  halt  at  Aqnileia,  and  pnsh 
the  war  no  further  till  Mucianus  arrived  with  all 
his  force.  Vespasian  explained  the  motives  that 
determined  bb  counsels.  While  he  was  master 
of  Egypt,  the  granary  of  Italy ,w  and  commanded, 
besides,  the  revenues  of  the  most  opulent  prov- 
inces, the  Vitellian  army,  for  want  of  pay  and 
provisions,  might  be  forced  to  capitulate.  Muci^ 
anus,  in  all  bis  letters,  recommended  the  same 
measure }  adding,  that  a  victory  obtained  with- 
out blood,  and  without  causing  a  tear  to  be  shed, 
would  be  the  truest  glory.  But  those  reasons 
were  specious  and  ostensible  onlyt  avarice  of 
fame  was  his  motive ;  he  wished  to  engross  the 
whole  honour  of  the  war.  But  the  fact  was, 
Vespasian  and  his  geiieral  planned  their  opera- 
tions in  a  distant  part  of  the  world,  and  before 
their  orders  could  arrive  the  blow  was  struck. 

IX.  Antonius  was  not  of  a  temper  to  remain 
inactive.  He  resolved  to  attempt  the  stations  of 
the  enemy.  His  attack  was  sudden  i  and,  after 
trying  in  a  slight  engagement  the  strength  and 


12  After  the  calamities  occasioned  by  Otho  and  Vitel- 
lius,  the  memory  of  Oalba  was  held  in  high  respect  by 
the  people. 

13  The  plains  of  Verona  are  now  called  Con^agna  H 
Vtnma. 

14  Vlcdtia,  now  Vicetuai  see  the  Geographical  Table 
at  tlM  end  of  the  Volume. 

16  The  Julian  Alps,  the  same  as  the  Pannonlan.  See 
the  Geographical  Table. 

16  Egypt  was  the  Roman  granary  of  com ;  and  Pliny 
the  younger  says,  that  the  people  of  that  country  were 
proud  to  find  that  the  conquerors  of  the  world  depended 
on  them  fer  their  daily  maintenanca,  Suptr^obat  ven. 
to0a  ei  inooUiu  natiCj'iptod  vUtortm  populum  paaeenU : 
quodqu4mtuoJlumin4^inmiiamatiilniB,velab»mdmUim 
noolravel/amMUBol.   Pliny*s  nuiefyric>  a  91. 
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dif|MMitkm  of  the  Vitelliaiif ,  Iw  thought  proper 
to  desiet  Both  parties  retired  with  equal  suc- 
cess. In  a  short  time  afterwards  Caecina  pitch- 
ed .his  camp  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Verona, 
between  the  Tillage  of  Hostilia,!  and  the  morass 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  Tartarus.*  This  post 
afforded  him  every  advantage ;  he  had  the  river 
in  his  rear,  and  the  fens  on  each  flank.  He 
wanted  nothing  but  fidelitj.  Beyond,  all  ques- 
tion he  had  it  in  his  power,  with  the  whole 
strength  of  his  army,  to  crush  two  legions  under 
Antonius,  who  had  not  yet  been  joined  by  the 
Mfesian  army,  or,  at  least,  he  might  have  forced 
them  by  a  shameful  flight  to  evacuate  Italy. 
But  he  trifled  away  the  time  with  specious 
delays,  and,  losing  all  his  opportunities,  treach- 
erously sacrificed  the  most  precious  moments  of 
the  war.  He  carried  on  a  correspondence  with 
Antonius,  content  by  his  letters  to  debate  with 
a  man  whom  he  ought  to  have  conquered.  He 
continued  to  temporize,  till  by  secret  negotia- 
tions he  settled  the  price  of  perfidy. 

During  this  suspense,  Aponius  Saturninus  ar- 
rived at  Verona  with  the  seventh  legion,  called 
the  Clauqiait,  under  the  command  of  Vipsanius 
Messala,  then  in  the  rank  of  tribune ;  a  man  of 
illustrious  birth,  and  of  a  character  worthy  of 
his  ancestors:  of  all  who  entered  into  that  war, 
the  oiily  person  who  carried  with  him  fair  and 
honourable  motives.  With  this  reinforcement 
the  army  amounted  to  no  more  than  three  le- 
gions ;  and  yet  to  that  inferior  force  3  Caecina 
thought  proper  to  despatch  a  letter,  condemoiog 
the  rashness  of  men,  who,  after  their  late  defeat, 
presumed  again  to  try  the  fortune  of  the  field. 
He  extolled  the  bravery  of  tbe  German  soldiers^ 
making  the  slightest  mention  of  Vitellius,  but 
with  regard  to  Vespasian  not  hazardiug  one  dis- 
respectful word.  Nor  was  there  in  the  whole 
tenor  of  his  letter  a  single  expression  that  tended 
either  to  impress  the  enemy  with  fear,  or  to 
induce  them  to  revolt.  Vespasian's  generals 
returned  an  Answer  in  a  style  of  magnanimity. 
They  entered  into  no  defence  of  their  former 
conduct }  they  bestowed  the  highest  praise  on 
Vespasian:  relying  on  the  goodness  of  their 
cause,  they  spoke  with  confidence  of  the  event, 
and  without  reserve  declaimed  against  Vitellius 
in  the  style  of  men  who  had  nothing  to  fear. 
To  the  tribunes  and  centurions  who  had  been 
rewarded  by  Vitellius,  they  promised  a  continu- 
ance of  the  same  favours,  and  in  explicit  terms 
invited  Caecina  to  join  their  party.  The  letters 
of  that  officer,  and  the  several  answers,  were 
read,  by  order  of  Antonius,  in  the  hearing  of 
the  army.     The  soldiers  observed  the  caution 


1  For  HoflUlia,  see  the  Geographical  Table  at  the  end 
of  the  Voltuoe. 

3  The  river  Tartarus,  now  Le  Tbrtors. 

8  The  forces  under  Vitellius  are  enumeraled,  Hist  it 
a.  IQO.  Antonius  had  as  fet  under  his  command  three 
legions  Ottlj. 
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undisguised  contempt  of  Vitellius  expressed 
the  Flavian  generals.     From  that  circnnutao 
they  derived  new  alacrity,  and  thorough  coo 
dence  in  their  cause. 

I 

X.  Antonius,  reinforced  by  the  arrival 
two  legions,  namely,  the  third,  commanded 
Dilllus  Aponianus,  and  the  eighth,  by  Numist 
Lupus,  resolved  to  make  a  display  of  his  streogi 
and  inclose  Verona  with  lines  of  circumvallatk 
An   accident  interrupted   the  progress  of  t 
works.     It  happened  that  the  Galbi&n  Ic^ 
was   employed  in  an  advanced  part  of  t 
trenches,  fronting  the  enemy.     They  perceiv 
at  a  distance  a  body  of  cavalry,  and,  though 
fact  they  were  friends,  mistook  them  for  a  pat 
of  the  Vitellians.    Thinking  themselves  betn  ~ 
ed,  they  sbized  their  arms,  and,  in  the  hot  ^ 
of  surprise,  charged  Amplus  Flavianus  <  as  t 
author  Of  the  plot    They  had  no  kind  of  piM 
l^ut  they  hated  the  man,  and  hatred  was  wA  - 
cient  evidence  of  his  guilt     They  loaied  « 
clamoured  for  his  blood ;  and  nothing  less,  th 
said,  would  satisfy  their  indignation.    He  w 
the  kinsman  of  Vitellius,  the  betrayer  of  (Mh 
and  he  had  embezzled  the  donative  intended  i 
the  soldiers.     These  reproaches  were  loud  ai 
violent.     Flavianus  endeavoured  to  obtain 
hearing ;  he  stretched  forth  his  hands ;  he  pre 
trated  himself  before  them,  rent  his  ganneot 
beat  his  breast,  and  with  tears  and  groans  ^ 
deavoured  to  mitigate  resentment    The  ml 
despised  him  in  that  abject  condition,  and  f Ml 
his  distress  inferred  a  eonfession  of  guilt 

Aponius  Satuminus  attempted  to  sp^>J{! 
was  overpowered  by  a  general  clamour,   tf 
rest  of  the  ofllcers  were  silenced  in  like  mannA 
Antonius  was  the  only  person  who  could  asl| 
himself  heard.     To  his  authority  and  eloqacBfi| 
he  united  the  art  of  managing  the  temper  of  tt| 
soldiers.    Their  rage,  however,  did  not  su^ 
from  foul  abuse  they  proceeded  to  violence, 
even  began  to  brandish  their  weapons, 
general   ordered   Flavianus   to  be  seized, 
loaded  with  irons.     This  waa  understood  to 
no  more  than  a  subterfuge  to  elude  the  v 
of  the  soldiers,  who  rushed  to  the  tribunal, 
having  dispersed  the  guards,  threatened  iioM*'. 
diate  execution^     Antonius  opposed  his  )oitf 
to  their  fury,  and,  drawing  his  sword,  declaim 
aloud  that  he  would  fall  by  their  weapons  «r 
his  own.     He  looked  around,  invoking  the  at* 
sistance  of  all,  whom  be  either  knew,  or  s* 
distinguished  by  any  kind  of  militaiy  dccor>' 
tion ;  he  directed  his  eyes  to  the  eagles  and  %\xb^ 
ards,  those  gods  of  the  camp,  and  in  a  pat^tk 
strain  implored  them  to  transfuse  that  fxas^ 
spirit  into  the  breasts  of  the  enemy .^   At  lengtk 

4  Ampiua  Flavianus  ha^beea  alreadj  meetlonad ;  tkii 
book,  B.  4 ;  and  Hist.  ii.  s.  86. 

6  This  prajer  of  Antoolue  resembles  the  foli»*^ 
ifnetnVb-gil: 
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9tmk^UM»,tMA  day  dotiBg  apMe, 
ITH  vicbdmr  to  fibeir  tnts.   la  the  eoane 
^naktt,  rkmsa  Mi  the  camp.     He  had 
u&srfiM  &r,vleQ  he  received   letters  • 
'« >cfMaa,ii  a  stf Jt  that  left  him  no  room 
-^tie&pkMoeof  the  prince. 
S.  TV  ptom J  flf  the  toldien  did  not  ttop 
^  L'  ipni  u  it  were  bj  contagion,  and 
i^JkrioitaBt  n  Apoains  Satnmioas,  wfao 
^  in<te  iritk  kia  the  Met  tan  forcee.     A 
''^tn  yaOM  kad  been  intercepted,  and  he 
>»  9ffmed  to  bt  the  anthor.     The  story  was 
^'<<,aBtf  aO  ver*  find  with  reseotment 
'»tm^iii  mty9S  before,  begin  when  the 
»'^vm6tigtcdirith  the  labours  of  the 
^.  e  itoki  Mt  St  soon,  when  they  were  in 
^ftm,9ad  ftt  that  reason  more  to  be  dreaded. 
I T  c<ile  the  ipirit  of  ancient  times  !   Under 
^.<«piftlK,sgtBerovs  emulation  in  virtue 
uImi  was  the  onlj  straggle  in  a 
bet  now  to  be  the  foremost  in 
«•  m  the  grand  effort  of  a  depraved  and 
vMiciy.  The  furj  that  showed  itself 
Fbrisaiu  was    inflamed    to  madness 
SttBAtaas.  The  Mssian  legions  made  it 
vkh  the  Pannottian  army,  that,  in  the 
^■viaefion,  they  had  lent  their  assistance  { 
^  Teton,  the  Pannonians  joined   their 
viUiag  to  enconrage  a  mutiny,  by  which 
'i^3ped  that  their  own  guilt  would  be  justi- 
at  leMt  excQsed.     With  this  spirit  all 
n*dy  to  repeat  their  crime.    They  rashed 
gifdeni,  where  Satuminns  was  walking 
Antonins  opposed  the  mutineers ; 
and  Aponianna  exerted  their  best  en- 
,  bat   without  effect     If   Satuminos 
laekily  found  a  lurking  place,  in  the 
of  a  bath  not  then  in  use,  there  ia  no 
but  he  must  have  fallen  a  sacrifice.     As 
*  »  an  opportunity  oflfered,  he  dismissed  his 
b^  sad  made  the  best  of  his  way 'to  Padua. 
ne  heia^  now  no  oflfeer  of  consular  rank 
with  the  army,  the  whole  command  devolved 
a  Anton ius.     The  soldiers  were  willing  to 
lut  to  his  authority.     The  other  oflBcers  de- 
t4  all  eenpetltion.     But  if  the  general  did 
by  eeeret  practices,  excite  the  two  seditions, 
ha  nlone  might  gain  the  honour  of  the  war 
o«t  A  rival,  the  suspicion,  which  numbers 
Ttnined,  was  injurious  to  his  character. 
II.  Daring  these  transactions,  the  camp  of 
ttuai  was  not  free  from  disturbance.     The 
ltd  ttera  did  not  originate  from  suspicions 


Uora  piis>  erroreinque  hosilbos  lllam. 

Oaoaaio.  Hi.  ver.  6Id. 
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^la  peaaige  seems  to  have  been  nisoadersiood  \j 
•f  the  eoameoiators.  They  observa  thai  ihira 
Aal  aoAcient  time  fur  Yflepaslao  to  receive  tntelli> 
«  and  mum  aa  answer  frvtiurable  to  Flavianus ; 
Aaj  might  have  recollecied,  that  be,  who  had  a  long 
a«7  to  make,  most  pfobablj  received  the  latlers  in 
place  oa  the  rosd. 


entertained  by  the  soldiers,  but  had  its  iouree  ifl 
tlie  perfidy  of  the  general  offlcen.  Lucillui 
Bassus,7  who  commanded  the  fleet  at  RaveonS) 
had  already  drawn  over  to  his  party  a  number 
of  the  marines,  all  natives  ^t  Dalmatia  and 
Pannonia,  and,  those  provinces  having  all  al- 
ready declared  for  Vespasian,  ready  to  follow 
the  example  of  their  countrymen.  The  dead  of 
night  was  chosen  as  the  fit  time  for  carrying 
their  treasonable  designs  into  exeeution.  At  that 
hour  when  all  was  hushed  in  sleep,  the  conspi« 
rators  agreed  to  meet  in  the  quarter  where  the 
colours  were  deposited.  Bassas  remained  in  his 
own  house,  conscious  of  his  treachery,  or,  per- 
haps, alarmed  for  himself,  and  willing  to  wait 
the  issue.  The  masters  of  the  galleys  began  the 
revolt.  They  seized  the  images  of  Vltellius,  and 
put  to  the  sword  all  who  attempted  to  resist. 
The  common  herd,  with  their  usual  love  of  in* 
novation,  went  over  to  Vespasian.  Bassus,  in 
that  moment,  ventured  to  appear,  avowing 
himself  the  author  of  the  treason.  The  fleet 
immediately  chose  another  commander.  Cor» 
nelius  Fuscus  was  the  person  appointed.  That 
officer  soon  appeared  at  Ravenna,  and  took  upon 
him  his  new  commission.  By  his  order,  Bas« 
SOS,  under  a  proper  guard,  but  hohourably 
treated,  was  obliged  to  embark  for  Atria.*  At 
that  place  he  was  thrown  Into  fetters  by  Men* 
nios  Rufinus,  who  commanded  the  garrison  i  but 
he  was  soon  released  at  the  desire  of  Horrous, 
one  of  Vespasian's  freedmen,  who,  it  seems, 
had  the  presumption  to  figare  away  among  the 
general  officers. 

XIII.  The  defection  of  the  fleet  wm  no 
sooner  known,  than  CsMina,  having  removed 
out  of  the  way  th^  best  part  of  his  army  under 
various  pretexts  of  military  duty,  called  a  meet* 
ingof  the  principal  centurions,  and  a  Niect  party 
of  soldiers,  In  the  place  assigned  for  the  eagles^ 
the  most  private  part  of  the  camp.  He  there 
opened  his  mind  without  reserve.  He  expatiat* 
ed  in  praise  of  Vespasian,  and  painted  forth  in 
glaring  colours  the  strength  of  the  combination 
formed  in  his  favour.  The  fleet,  he  said,  had  re* 
volted,  and,  by  consequence,  Italy  would  be 
distressed  for  provisions.  Spain  and  both  the 
Oauls  were  up  In  arms  i  at  Rome  the  minds  of 
men  were  wavering,  and  a  storm  was  ready  to 
burst  upon  Vltellius.  The  men  whom  Antonlus 
had  engaged  in  the  plot  threw  off  the  mask,  and 
the  rest,  incited  by  their  example,  took  the  oath 
of  fidelity  to  Vespasian.  The  images  of  Vitel* 
lius  were  torn  from  the  ensigns,  and  despatches 


7  For  Lacllhis  Bassus,  see  Hist  II.  s.  100. 

8  For  Atria,  see  the  Osographkal  Table  at  the  and 
of  the  Volume. 

9  The  part  of  the  camp  called  Prinngda  was  the 
place  where  the  eagles  were  deposited.  Statins  has  a 
similar  passage : 

ConclUi  peasCfalSi  domnroqae  veiendam 
Slgnoma,  Tna.  lib.  x.  sir.  lift 
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diipoiition  of  ths  ViteUiaot,  he  thought  proper 
to  desist  Both  parties  retired  with  equal  suc- 
cess. In  a  short  time  afterwards  C»eina  pitch- 
ed .his  camp  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Verona, 
between  the  Tillage  of  Hostilia,*  and  the  morass 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  Tartarus.9  This  post 
afiforded  him  every  advantage :  he  had  the  river 
in  his  rear,  and  the  fens  on  each  flank.  He 
wanted  nothing  but  fidelity.  Beyond  all  ques- 
tion he  had  it  in  his  power,  with  the  whole 
strength  of  his  army,  to  orush  two  legions  under 
Antonius,  who  had  not  yet  been  joined  by  the 
Mtesian  army,  or,  at  least,  he  might  have  forced 
them  by  a  shameful  flight  to  evacuate  Italy. 
But  he  trifled  awty  the  time  with  specious 
delays,  and,  losing  aU  his  opportunities,  treach- 
erously sacrificed  the  most  precious  moments  of 
the  war.  He  csorried  on  a  correspondence  with 
Antonius,  content  by  his  letters  to  debate  with 
a  man  whom  he  ought  to  have  conquered.  Ke 
continued  to  temporize,  till  by  secret  negotia- 
tions he  settled  the  price  of  perfidy. 

During  this  suspense,  Aponius  Saturninus  ar- 
rived at  Verona  with  the  seventh  legion,  called 
the  CLAUoiJiir,  under  the  command  of  Vipsanius 
Messala,  then  in  the  rank  of  tribune ;  a  man  of 
illustrious  birth,  and  of  a  character  worthy  of 
his  ancestors:  of  all  who  entered  into  that  war, 
the  only  person  who  carried  with  him  fair  and 
hcmourable  motives.  With  this  reinforcement 
the  army  amounted  to  no  more  than  three  le- 
gions ;  and  yet  to  that  inferior  force  8  Cscina 
thought  proper  to  despatch  a  letter,  condemning 
the  rashness  of  men,  who,  after  their  late  defeat, 
presumed  again  to  try  the  fortune  of  the  field. 
He  extolled  the  bravery  of  the  German  soldiers^ 
making  the  slightest  mention  of  Vitellius,  but 
with  regard  to  Vespasian  not  hazarding  one  dis- 
respectful word.  Nor  was  there  in  the  whole 
tenor  of  his  letter  a  single  expression  that  tended 
either  to  impress  the  enemy  with  fear,  or  to 
induce  them  to  revolt.  Vespasian's  generals 
returned  an  answer  in  a  style  of  magnanimity. 
They  entered  into  no  defence  of  their  former 
conduct  s  they  bestowed  the  highest  praise  on 
Vespasian:  relying  on  the  goodness  of  their 
cause,  they  spoke  with  confidence  of  the  event, 
and  without  reserve  declaimed  against  Vitellius 
in  the  style  of  men  who  had  nothing  to  fear. 
To  the  tribunes  and  centurions  who  had  been 
rewarded  by  Vitellius,  they  promised  a  continu- 
ance of  the  same  favours,  and  in  explicit  terms 
invited  Cccina  to  join  their  party.  The  letters 
of  that  officer,  and  the  several  answers,  were 
read,  by  order  of  Antonius,  in  the  hearing  of 
the  army.    The  soldiers  observed  the  caution 


1  For  HosUlia,  see  Uw  Geographical  Table  ai  the  end 
of  the  Volume. 

3  The  riter  Tartarus,  now  Le  Tbrtore. 

8  The  Ibrces  under  Vitellius  are  enumerated,  Hist.  U. 
i.  IQO.  Antonhis  had  as  yet  under  his  command  three 
legions  only. 


with  which  Caedna  spoke  of  Vespasiui,  and  ths 
undisguised  contempt  of  Vitellius  expressed  by 
the  Flavian  generals.  From  that  ciicnmstanee 
they  derived  new  alacrity,  and  thorough  confi- 
dence in  their  cause. 

X.  Antonius,  reinforced  by  the  arrivtl  of 
two  legions,  namely,  the  third,  commanded  bj 
Dillius  Apohianus,  and  the  eighth,  by  Numisiui 
Lupus,  resolved  to  make  a  display  of  his  streogth, 
and  inclose  Verona  with  lines  of  cireumvallation. 
An   accident  interrupted  the  progress  of  ths 
works.     It  happened  that  the  Galbi&n  legioo 
was   employed^  in  an   advanced  part  of  the 
trenches,  fronting  the  enemy.     They  perceWed 
at  a  distance  a  body  of  cavalry,  and,  though  io 
fact  they  were  friends,  mistook  them  for  a  party 
of  the  Vitellians.    Thinking  themselves  betrsy- 
ed,  they  seized  their  arms,  and,  in  the  huny 
of  surprise,  charged  Ampius  Flavianus  4  as  the 
author  Of  the  plot    They  had  no  kind  of  proof; 
^ut  they  hated  the  man,  and  hatred  was  raffi- 
cient  evidence  of  his  gidlt     They  roared  ud 
clamoured  for  his  blood ;  and  nothing  less,  they 
said,  would  satisfy  their  indignation.    He  wsf 
the  kinsman  of  Vitellius,  the  betrayer  of  Otho, 
and  he  had  embezzled  the  donative  intended  for 
the  soldiers.     These  reproaches  were  loud  and 
violent,     flavianus  endeavoured  to  obtain  a 
hearing;  he  stretched  forth  his  hands  $  he  pros- 
trated himself  before  them,  rent  bis  ganne&ts, 
beat  his  breast,  and  with  tears  and  groans  ea- 
deavoured  to  mitigate  resentment.    The  meo 
despised  him  in  that  abject  condition,  and  f  io& 
his  distress  inferred  a  oonfession  of  guilt 

Aponius  Saturninus  attempted  to  speak,  but 
was  overpowered  by  a  general  clamour.  Tht 
rest  of  the  officers  were  silenced  in  like  maimer. 
Antonius  was  the  only  person  who  could  ou^ 
himself  heard.  To  his  authority  and  eloquenct 
he  united  the  art  of  managing  the  temper  of  the 
soldiers.  Their  rage,  however,  did  not  sobttde; 
from  foul  abuse  they  proceeded  to  violence,  sod 
even  began  to  brandish  their  weapons.  The 
general  ordered  Flavianus  to  be  seized,  and 
loaded  with  irons.  This  was  understood  to  be 
no  more  than  a  subterfuge  to  elude  the  vengeance 
of  the  soldiers,  who  rushed  to  the  tribunal,  sb^ 
having  dispersed  the  guards,  threatened  inuoc- 
diate  execution^  Antonius  opposed  his  boeca 
to  their  fury,  and,  drawing  his  sword,  decUisd 
aloud  that  he  would  fall  by  their  weapons  or 
his  own.  He  looked  around,  invoking  the  as- 
sistance of  all,  whom  he  either  knew,  or  ssv 
distinguished  by  any  kind  of  militaxy  dccofS' 
tion ;  he  directed  his  eyes  to  the  eagles  and  stand- 
ards, those  gods  of  the  camp,  and  in  a  pathetic 
strain  implored  thetn  to  transfuse  that  frantic 
spirit  into  the  breasts  of  the  enemy.'   At  length 

4  Ampius  Flavianus  ha^been  already  mentioned }  ths 
book,  s.  4;  and  Hisl.  il.  8. 85. 

6  This  prayer  of  Antonius  resembles  the  foUovia; 
llneinVhgil: 
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the  MditiM  bcgui  to  abate,  and  day  closing  apace, 
the  men  withdrew  to  their  tenti.  In  the  course 
of  the  night,  Flavianns  left  the  camp.  He  had 
Mt  travelled  far,  when  he  received  letters « 
from  Vespasian,  in  a  style  that  left  him  no  room 
to  fear  the  displeasure  of  the  prince. 

Xi.  The  phrensy  of  the  soldiers  did  not  stop 
here.    It  spread  as  it  were  by  contagion,  and 
feu  with  violence  on  Aponius  Setuminus,  who 
had  brought  with  him  the  Maesian  forces.     A 
letter  to  Vitellius  had  been  intercepted,  and  he 
Was  supposed  to  be  the  author.     The  story  was 
believed,  and  all  were  fired  with  resentment. 
The  tumult  did  not,  as  before,  begin  when  the 
wldieis  were  fatigued  with  the  labours  of  the 
^y  t  it  broke  out  at  noon,  when  they  were  in 
foil  vigour,  and  for  that  reason  more  to  be  dreaded. 
How  no  like  the  spirit  of  ancient  times  !   Under 
the  old  republic,  a  generous  emulation  in  virtue 
and  heroic  valour  was  the  only  struggle  in  a 
lUman  camp  t  but  now  to  be  the  foremost  in 
itdition  was  the  grand  effort  of  a  depraved  and 
lieeatlous  soldiery.  The  fury  that  showed  itself 
against  Flavianos   was    Inflamed    to  madness 
against  Satuminus.  The  Mmeian  legions  made  it 
a  merit  with  the  Pannonian  army,  that,  in  the 
late  insurrection,  they  had  lent  their  assistance } 
^,  in   return,   the  Pannonians  joined  their 
^nends,  willing  to  encourage  a  mutiny,  by  which 
they  hoped  that  their  own  guilt  would  be  justi- 
M,  or  at  leaet  excused.     With  this  spirit  all 
were  ready  to  repeat  their  crime.    They  rushed 
to  the  gardens,  where  Satumimis  was  walking 
for  recreation.  Antonius  opposed  the  mutineers ; 
Hessala  and  Aponiaflus  exerted  their  best  en- 
^vours,  bat   without  effect.     If   Satuminus 
had  not  luckily  found  a  lurking  place,  in  the 
fomaee  of  a  bath  not  then  in  use,  there  is  no 
^bt  but  lie  mast  have  fallen  a  sacrifice.     As 
soon  as  an  opportunity  oflfered,  he  dismissed  his 
Uetors,  and  made  the  best  of  his  way*  to  Padua. 
There  being  aovr  no  officer  of  consular  rank 
left  with  the  army,  the  whole  command  devolved 
epon  AAtoaios.     The  soldiers  were  willing  to 
submit  to  hit  aethority.    The  other  officers  de- 
clined all  eofflpetltion.    But  if  the  general  did 
not,  by  secret  practices,  excite  the  two  seditions, 
that  he  aloiie  might  gain  the  honour  of  the  war 
wjtboat  a  rival,  the  suspictoo,  which  numbers 
entertained,  was  injurious  to  his  character. 

XII.  Daring  these  transaetions,  the  camp  of 
Vltellios  was  not  free  from  disturbance.  The 
diseofd  there  did  not  originate  from  suspicions 


DU  DkeUorm  plia,  erroremque  hoetlbus  ilium. 

Oaoaeio.  HI.  ver.  518l 

6  Tliio  passage  saeme  to  have  been  mlsanderstood  by 
eooM  of  ilM  eonmeirtetors.  They  obeorvo  that  there 
mm  net  soActent  tlow  fnr  VeepasiaB  to  recelvo  Intelll* 
gtoce  and  retorn  aa  aaswor  kvourablo  to  Flamnua ; 
bui  they  might  have  recoUected,  that  he,  who  had  a  long 
ynmuj  to  omke,  moat  probably  reeeived  the  letters  la 
k  ei  eosne  place  on  the  roed. 


entertained  by  the  soldiers,  but  had  its  source  itt 
the  perfidy  of  the  general  officers.  Luciltui 
Bassus,7  who  commanded  the  fleet  at  Ravenna, 
had  already  drawn  over  to  his  party  a  number 
of  the  marines,  all  natives  of  Dalmatia  and 
Pannonia,  and,  those  provinces  having  all  al- 
ready declared  for  Vespasian,  ready  to  follow 
the  example  of  their  countrymen.  The  dead  of 
night  was  chosen  as  the  fit  time  for  carrying 
their  treasonable  designs  Into  execution.  At  that 
hour  when  all  was  hushed  in  sleep,  the  conspi- 
rators agreed  to  meet  in  the  quarter  where  the 
colours  were  deposited.  Bassus  remained  in  hit 
own  house,  conscious  of  his  treachery,  or,  per- 
haps, alarmed  for  himself,  and  willing  to  wait 
the  issue.  The  masters  of  the  galleys  began  the 
revolt.  They  seized  the  images  of  Vitelliiu,  and 
put  to  the  sword  all  who  attempted  to  resist 
The  common  herd,  with  their  usual  love  of  in* 
novation,  went  over  to  Vespuian.  Bassus,  in 
that  moment,  ventured  to  appear,  avowing 
himself  the  author  of  the  treason.  The  fleet 
immediately  chose  another  commander.  Cor^ 
nelios  Fuscus  was  the  person  appointed.  That 
officer  soon  appeared  at  Ravenna,  and  took  upon 
him  his  new  commission.  By  his  order,  Bas- 
sus, under  a  proper  guard,  but  honourably 
treated,  was  obliged  to  embark  for  Atria.e  At 
that  place  he  was  thrown  into  fetters  by  Men- 
nios  Rufinus,  who  commanded  the  garrison  s  but 
he  was  soon  released  at  the  desire  of  Hormus^ 
one  of  Vespasian's  freedmen,  who,  it  seems, 
had  the  presumption  to  figure  away  among  the 
general  officers. 

XIII.  The  defection  of  the  fleet  was  no 
sooner  known,  than  Cmcina,  having  removed 
out  of  the  Way  th^  best  part  of  his  army  under 
various  pretexts  of  military  duty,  called  a  meet- 
ing of  the  principal  centurions,  and  a  select  party 
of  soldiers,  in  the  place  assigned  for  the  eagles,* 
the  most  private  part  of  the  camp.  He  there 
opened  his  mind  without  reserve.  He  expatiat- 
ed in  praise  of  Vespasisrn,  and  painted  forth  in 
glaring  colours  the  strength  of  the  combination 
formed  in  his  favour.  The  fleet,  he  said,  had  re- 
volted, and,  by  consequence,  Italy  would  be 
distressed  for  provisions.  Spain  and  both  the 
Oauls  were  up  in  arms  t  at  Rome  the  minds  of 
men  were  wavering,  and  a  storm  was  ready  to 
burst  upon  Vitellius.  The  men  whom  Antonius 
had  engaged  in  the  plot  threw  off  the  mask,  and 
the  rest,  incited  by  their  example,  took  the  oath 
of  fidelity  to  Vespasian.  The  images  of  Vitel- 
lius  weie  torn  from  the  ensigns,  and  despatches 


7  For  Locillue  Baeeos,  eee  Hist.  11.  s.  100. 

8  For  Atria,  see  tho  Geographical  Table  at  the  end 
of  the  Volume. 

9  The  pari  of  the  camp  called  Printipia  was  the 
place  where  the  eagles  were  deposited.  Siaiias  has  a 
similar  paaeage : 

Concllli  peneCtfalei  domomqoe  vevendam 
Slgnomm,  TUi.llhkX.Vir.  19» 
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vren  sent  off  with  intelligence  to  the  adverse 
army.     This  transaction  was  no  sooner  known 
in  Caecina's  camp,  than  the  rest  of  the  soldiers 
rushed  in  a  body  to  the  quarter  of  the  eagles  and 
standards.     They  saw  the  name  of  Vespasian 
displayed  to  riew,  and  the  images  of  Vitellius 
scattered  about  in  fragments.     A  deep  and  sul- 
len silence  followed.     A   general  uproar  soon 
broke  out,  and  with  one  voice  the  men  exclaim- 
ed, "  Where  is  now  the  glory  of  the  German 
armies  ?  Without  hazarding  a  battle,  and  with- 
out a  wound,  we  must  lay  down  our  arms,  and 
deliver  ourselves  to  the  enemy  bound  in  chains. 
And  to  what  enemy  ?   To  the  legions  lately 
vanquished  by  superior  valour  {  nay,  to  a  part 
of  those  legions :  for  the  strength  and  bulwark 
of  Otho's  forces,  the  first  and  fourteenth,  are 
not  with  the  army.     And  is  this  the  issue  of 
our  fame  in  arms,  and  of  our  late  glorious  vic- 
tory ?     Did  so  many  brave  and  gallant  soldiers 
distinguish  themselves  by  their  bravery  in  the 
field,  that  they  might  now,  like  a  drove  of  slaves, 
be  delivered  up. to  Antonius,  a  man  formerly 
banished  for  his  crimes  ?  ^    The  fleet,  we  are 
told,  has  revolted :   and  shall  eight  legions  be 
transferred  as  an  appendage  to  their  treachery  ? 
Bassus,  it  seems,  will  have  it  so  ;  and  such  is 
the  pleasuse  of  Caecina.     They  have  despoiled 
the  prince  of  his  houses,  his  gardens,  and  his 
treasure,  and  they  want  now  to  rob  him  of  his 
soldiers  )  of  soldiers,  who,  with  swords  in  their 
hands,  and  in  full  possession  of  their  strength 
andvigour^are  to  yield  without  an  engagement, 
and  bear  the  scorn  and  mockery  of  Vespasian 
and  his  party.     To  such  as  may  hereafter  de- 
sire an  account  of  the  battles  we  have  fought, 
and  the  dangers  which  we  have  encountered, 
what  answer  shall  we  make  ?^ 

XIV.  Such  were  the  complaints,  and  such 
the  language,  not  of  individuals  only,  but  of 
the  whole  body.  Each  man  spoke  his  feelings, 
and  all  concurred  in  one  general  uproar.  The 
fifth  legion  took  the  lead:  they  restored  the 
images  of  Vitellius;  they  seized  Cecina,  and 
loaded  him  with  fetters.  Fabius  Fabullus,  com- 
mander of  the  fifth  legion,  and  Cassius  Longus, 
the  prefect  of  the  camp,  were  declared  com- 
manders in  chief.  A  party  of  marines  belong- 
ing to  three  light  |^leys  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  enraged  soldiery,  and  though  ignorant 
of  all  that  passed,  and  innocent  of  the  late 
defection,  were  to  a  man  put  to  the  sword. 
After  this  exploit,  the  discontented  troops 
broke  up  their  camp,  and  having  demolished 
the  bridge,  marched  back  to  Hostilia,  and 
thence  to  Cremona,  where  the  first  legion, 
called  Itauga,  and  the  one  and  twentieth, 
known  by  the  name  of  Rapax,  had  been  sta- 
tioned by  Cscina. 


1  Antonius  had  been  convicted  of  extortion,  and  for 
that  oilbBGe  sent  bkto  banishment  Annals,  ziv.  s.  40. 


,XV.  Apprised  of  these  transactioDs,  Anto- 
nius resolved,  while  the  enemy  was  still  diitnct- 
ed,  and  dispersed  at  different  stations,  not  to  let 
the  war  languish  till  the  Vitellians  began  to  act 
with  unanimity,  and  the  generals  recovered thett 
authority.  He  knew  that  Valeos  had  set  ost 
from  Rome,  and  Cscina's  treachery,  be  fatd 
reason  to  think,  would  make  him  push  forwaid 
with  expedition  to  join  the  army.  The  zeal  of 
Valens  for  the  cause  in  which  he  erobarkcdi  mi 
sufficiently  distinguished,  and  he  was  known  to 
be  an  ofiScer  of  experience.  Besides  this,  a  large 
body  of  Germans  was  expected  to  force  thdi 
way  through  Rhctia  into  Italy,  and  ViteUioi 
had  sent  for  succours  into  Britain,  Gaul,  asd 
Spain;  a  formidable  preparation,  if  Antonios 
had  not  determined  to  strike  a  decisive  blov. 
He  moved  with  his  whole  army  from  Verona, 
and  in  two  days  arrived  at  Bedriacum.  On  tl« 
following  morning  he  set  the  legions  to  work  at 
the  intrenchments,  and,  under  colour  of  foraging, 
but  in  truth  to  give  the  men  a  relish  for  pluDdcc, 
sent  the  auxiliary  cohorts  to  ravage  the  plaiai 
near  Cremona.  To  support  them  in  this  ex- 
pedition, he  himself,  at  the  head  of  four  tboe- 
sand  horse,  advanced  eight  miles  beyond  Be- 
driacum ;  while  his  scouts  took  a  wider  nsge, 
to  discover  the  motions  of  the  enemy. 

XVI.  About  the  fifth  hour  of  the  day,aioI- 
dier  at  full  speed  brought  intelligence  that  the 
enemy  was  approaching.  He  had  seen  tbdr 
advanced  parties,  and  distinctly  heard  the  bas* 
tie  of  the  whole  army.  Antonius  began  to  pre- 
pare for  action.  While  he  was  deliheratiof, 
Arrius  Varus,  eager  to  distinguish  himielf, 
advanced  at  the  head  of  a  party  of  hoise,  and 
put  the  front  line  of  the  Vitellians  to  the  ml 
The  slaughter  was  inconsiderable.  A  partjof 
the  enemy  advanced  to  support  the  broken  lanki, 
and  changed  the  fortune  of  the  field.  Vams 
and  his  men  were  obliged  to  give  ground*  and 
they,  who  had  pursued  with  eagerness,  were 
now  in  the  rear  of  the  retreat  In  thii  nA 
action  Antonius  had  no  share.  He  foresaw  the 
consequence,  and  now  exerted  himself  to  pre- 
vent further  mischief.  Having  exhorted  kis 
men,  he  ordered  the  cavalry  to  open  their  ranks, 
and  draw  off  in  two  divisions  towards  the  flafi^ 
of  the  army,  in  order  to  leave  a  void  space  fo 
the  reception  of  Varus  and  his  rooted  party* 
The  legions  were  called  out,  and,  in  the  eaeuttf 
round,  the  signal  was  given  to  the  foraging  e^ 
horts  to  abandon  their  booty,  and  repair  fortb* 
with  to  the  field  of  battle.  Varus,  in  the  aicaa 
time,  returned  to  the  main  body,  covered  wili 
dismay,  and  by  his  appearance  diffuging  tetnt 
through  the  ranks.  He  and  his  men  bad  re- 
treated with  precipitation ;  the  able  and  the 
wounded  in  one  promiscuous  panic  fled  beloi* 
the  enemy,  all  in  wild  confusion,  and,  on  a  nai^ 
row  causey,  obstructing  one  another. 

XVn.  Antonius,  in  this  pressing  exigMe«i 
omitted  nothing  that  could  be  expected  tm  * 
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coomtoder  of  experience  and  undaunted  yalonr. 
Ht  nJlied  the  broken  ranks :  where  the  men 
were  giving  way,  by  bis  presence  he  revived 
Ihtlt  droopijig  courage ;  wherever  there   was 
either  Sanger,  or  an  advantage  to  be  taken,  he 
was  ready  on  the  spot,  with  his  directions,  with 
iiis  voice,  with   his  sword,  inspiring  courage, 
eoDspicttous  in  every  part  of  the  field,  and  man- 
ifest to  the  enemy.     His  courage  rose  to  the 
highest  pitch,  and  transported  him  beyond  him- 
self.  In  a  noble  "fit  of  martial  ardour,  he  trans- 
fixed with  his  spear  a  standard-bearer  in  the 
set  of  flying,  and  instantly  seizing  the  colours, 
advanced  against  the  enemy.  This  bold  exertion 
had  it!  effect    A  party  of  the  cavalry,  in  num- 
ber about  a  hundred,  felt  the  disgrace  of  desert- 
iag  their  general,  and  returned  to  the  charge. 
The  nature  of  the  ground  favoured  Antonius. 
The  causey  waa  narrowest  in  that  part,  and  the 
bridge  over  the  river  *  that  flowed  in  the  rear 
being  broken  down,  the  men  cotild  not  pursue 
their  flight  where  the  banks  were  steep,  and 
the  foidable  places  were  unknown.     By  this 
Kstnint,  or  by  some  turn  of  fortune,  the  battle 
*^  restored.     The  so^iiers  made  a  stand,  and, 
having  recovered  their  ranks,  received  the  Vitel- 
liiai,  who  rushed  on  with  eagerness^  but  with- 
rat  order,  and  in  a  short  time  were  put  to  the 
iwL    Antonius  pressed  on  the  rear  of  such  as 
t«d,  and  all  who  resisted  died  on  the  spot.  The 
fcst  of  Vespasian's  army  acted  as  the  impulse 
of  individuals  prompted  {   they  secured    their 
PnMoers,  they  seized  the  arms  and  horses  of 
the  slain,  and   made   the   field   resound  with 
shoots  of  victory.     The   runaways,  who  had 
4i*persed  themselves  in  various  quarters,  heard 
the  joyful  acclamations  of  their  comrades,  and, 
to  claim  part  of  the  glory,  hurried  back  to  the 
•«"•  of  action. 

XVni.  At  the  distance  of  four  miles  from 
Cremona,  the  banners  of  the  two  legions  called 
lUtAX>  and  Itauca  appeared  in  view.     The 
•dvaotagegaioed  by  the  Vitellian  cavalry,  in  the 
befinning  of  the  day,  was  their  motive  for  ad- 
^acing  so  far:  but,  seeing  a  reverse  of  fortune, 
they  neither  opened  their  ranks  to  receive  their 
flying  friends,  nor  dared  to  attack  an  enemy  at 
that  time  well  nigh  exhausted  by  the  labours  of 
the  day.    In  tiie  hour  of  prosperity  they  de- 
i^ised  their  general  officers,  and  in  their  dis- 
tress began  to  feel  that  they  wanted  an  able 
commander.     WhUe  they  stood  at  gaze,  irreso- 
h*te,  and  covered  with  consternation,  the  cavalry 
9f  Antonios   attacked    them   with    impetuous 
fary.     Vipsanius  Messala  followed  to  support 
the  ranks,  tX  the  head  of  the  Maesian  auxiliaries, 


3  The  river  called  Dermona.  See  the  Geographical 
Table  at  the  end  of  the  Volome. 

3  Tlie  twemy-fini  legion  called  IZapa*,  and  the  first 
called  talie,Cii|ghtosa  the  aMe  of  TlteUias.  See  Hist 
ILs-iOa  ' 


who,  though  the^  had  made  a  long  march,  were 
so  well  inured  to  discipline,  that  they  were 
deemed  nothing  inferior  to  the  legionary  soldiers. 
The  foot  and  cavalry,  acting  with  united  vigour, 
bore  down  all  opposition.  The  Vitellians  hoped 
to  find  within  the  walls  of  Cremona  a  safe  shel- 
ter from  the  rage  of  a  pursuing  enemy,  and  for 
that  reason  were  less  inclined  te  maintain  the 
conflict. 

XIX.  Antonius  did  not  think  it  prudent  to 
pursue  his  advantage  t  he  was  content  to  remain 
master  of  the  field.  The  victory,  he  knew,  was 
dearly  bought ;  and  it  behoved  him  to  spare  both 
men  and  horses,  fatigued  with  toil,  and  fainting 
under  their  wounds.  Towards  the  close  of  day, 
the  whole  force  of  Vespasian's  army  arrived  and 
joined  Antonius.  having  seen,  on  their  march, 
the  plains  covered  with  dead  bodies,  and  the 
ground  still  reeking  with  blood,  they  concluded, 
from  so  vast  a  scene  of  slaughter,  that  the  war 
was  nearly  over,  and,  to  give  the  finishing 
blow,  desired  to  be  led  on  to  Cremona,  either  to 
receive  a  voluntary  surrender,  or  to  carry  the 
place  by  storm.  This  demand  sounded  like 
courage  and  public  spirit:  but  other  motives 
were  at  the  bottom.  In  their  hearts  the  men 
argued  for  their  own  personal  advantage.  *<  Cre- 
mona," they  said,  **  was  situated  in  an  open 
plain,  and  might  be  taken  by  assault.  The 
darkness  of  the  night  would  not  abate  their 
courage,  and  for  spoil  and  plunder  that  was  the 
proper  season.  If  they  waited  for  the  return  of 
day,  terms  of  peace  might  arrive ;  a  capitulation 
would  be  proposed  {  and,  in  that  case,  what  re- 
ward was  the  soldier  to  expect  for  all  his  labour, 
and  his  blood  spilt  in  the  service  ?  The  cold, 
the  useless  praise  of  moderation  and  human- 
ity would  be  his  only  recompense,  and  the 
wealth  of  the  place  would  fall  to  the  prin- 
cipal officers.  By  the  laws  of  war,  when  a 
town  is  carried  by  storm,  the  booty  belongs 
to  the  soldiers;  but  a  surrender  transfers  the 
whole  to  the  generals.**  Inflamed  by  these  con- 
siderations, they  disdained  to  listen  to  the  tri- 
bunes and  centurions ;  with  the  clangour  of 
their  arms  they  suppressed  the  voice  of  reason, 
determined,  if  not  led  on  to  the  attack,  to  shake 
off  all  authority. 

XX.  Antonius  made  his  way  through  the 
ranks,  and,  by  his  presence  having  commanded 
silence,  spoke  as  follows  i  **  It  is  neither  in  my 
temper  nor  my  intention  to  deprive  a  set  of 
gallant  soldiers  of  the  glory,  or  the  recompense, 
due  to  their  valour :  but  the  general,  and  the 
men  under  his  command,  have  their  distinct 
provinces.  Courage  and  ardour  for  the  conflict 
are  the  soldier's  virtues :  to  foresee  events,  to 
provide  against  disasters,  and  to  plan  with  deli- 
beration, and  even  with  delay,  is  the  duty  of  the 
commander  in  chief.  By  suspending  the  opera- 
tions of  war,  success  is  often  insured :  by  teme- 
rity all  'is  put  to  the  hazard.  In  the  last  battle 
I  exposed  my  peiion,  I  fought  In  the  nnks,  I 
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■trained  every  nerve  to  gain  the  victory  t  let  me 
DOW  by  my  experience,  by  advice,  ind  by  pru- 
dent counsels,  the  true  arts  of  a  general,  endea- 
vour to  terminate  the  war  with  glory.  The 
question  at  present  does  not  admit  of  a  doubt. 
We  have  the  night  before  us  ;  the  town,  its  en- 
trance, and  the  condition  of  the  works,  are  un- 
known to  us :  the  enemy  is  within  the  walls, 
and  may  try  various  stratagems.  And  if  the 
gates  were  throvfn  open,  even  then,  without  the 
best  intelligence,  without  broad  day-light,  and 
without  a  view  of  the  furtifications,  it  would  be 
madness  to  venture.  And  will  you  hazard  aa 
assault,  without  knowing  the  approaches  to  the 
place,  the  height  of  the  walls,  and  without  being 
able  to  judge  whether  we  ought  to  batter  a 
breach,  or  by  missive  weapons  drive  the  enemy 
from  the  works  ?  Which  of  you  has  been  pro- 
vident enough  to  bring  his  hatchet,  his  pickaxe, 
and  the  various  tools  which  a  siege  requires  P 
With  those  instruments  you  are  unprovided: 
and  what  arm  among  you  is  strong  enough  with 
a  sword  and  spear  to  sap  the  walls  of  Cremona  ? 
How  are  we  to  throw  up  ramparts,  and  how 
prepare  hurdles  and  pentho^ses  to  cover  our  ap- 
proach ?  In  the  moment  of  need,  must  we  all 
stand  at  gaze,  wondering  at  our  folly,  and  the 
strength  of  the  fortifications  ?  Pass  but  one 
night,  and  with  our  battering  engines,  and  our 
warlike  machines,  we  shall  advance  in  force, 
and  carry  victory  along  with  us  at  the  point 
of  our  swords."  At  the  close  of  this  ha- 
rangue he  ordered  the  followers  of  the  camp, 
escorted  by  a  select  party  of  the  cavalry,  to  set 
out  for  Bedriacum,  in  order  to  bring  a  supply 
of  provisions,  and  all  necessaries  for  the  use  of 
the  army. 

XXI.  The  soldiers  were  still  dissatisfied,  and  a 
mutiny  was  ready  to  break  out,  when  a  party  of 
hone  that  went  out  to  scour  the  country,  and 
advanced  as  far  as  the  walls  of  Cremona,  return- 
ed with  intelligence,  obtained  from  the  stragglers 
who  had  fallen  into  their  hands,  that  the  whole 
Vitelllan  army  encamped  at  Hostilia,  having 
heard  of  that  day's  defeat,  made  a  forced  march 
of  thirty  miles,  and,  with  a  reinforcement  of  six 
legions,  were  near  at  hand,  breathing  vengeance, 
and  determined  to  offer  battle.  In  this  alarming 
crisis  the  soldiers  were  willing  to  listen  to  their 
superior  officer.  Antonius  prepared  to  receive 
the  enemy.  He  ordered  the  thirteenth  legion  to 
take  post  on  the  Posthumian  causey;  on  the 
open  plain,  towards  their  left,  he  stationed  the 
seventh,  called  the  GiXBixir ;  and  at  a  small 
distance  the  seventh,  named  the  Claudian,  on 
a  spot  defended  by  a  mere  country  ditch.  On 
the  right  he  placed  the  eighth  legion,  on  a  wide- 
extended  plain,  and  the  third  in  a  thick  copse, 
that  stood  near  at  hand.  Such  was  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  eagles  and  standards :  the  soldiers 
took  their  post  as  chance  directed  them  in  the 
dark.  The  prvtorian  banner  stood  near  the 
third  Ifgion  (  the  auxiliaxy  cohorts  were  in  the 


wings :  the  cavalry  covered  the  flanks  and  the 
rear.  The  two  Suevian  kings,  Side  and  Il&^ 
cus,  with  the  best  troops  of  their  nation,  took 
their  post  in  the  front  of  the  lines. 

XXII.  The.Vitellian  army  bad  evtiy  ad- 
vantage, without  the  skill  to  profit  by  their  litua- 
tion.     Had  they  halted  that  night  at  Ciemooa, 
as  prudence  dictated,  to  refresh  their  men  by 
food  and  sleep,  the  engagement,  on  tbe  neit 
morning,  would  have  been  with  an  enemy  chilled 
by  the  damps  of  the  night,  and  faint  for  want 
of  provisions.    A  complete  victory  would,  most 
probably,  have  been  the  consequence.  Bot  they 
had  no  commander.     Without  conduct  or  judg- 
ment, about  the  third  hour  of  the  night,  they 
made  a  forward  movement,  and  attacked  in 
army  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle.    Of  the  dis- 
position made  by  the  Vitellians  in  the  gloom  of 
night,  without  any  guide  but  their  own  impe- 
tuous fury,  it  will  not  be  expected  that  I  sboold 
give  an  accurate  account :  we  are  told,  however, 
that  it  was  as  follows :  The  fourth  legion,  called 
Macbdottica,  was  stationed  in  the  right  wing ; 
the  fifth  and  fifteenth,  supported  by  the  vextlh- 
ries   of   three   British   legions,  tlie  ninth,  the 
second,  and  ^the  twentieth,  formed  the  centre : 
in  the  left  wing  stood  the  first,  the  ti&letnlb, 
^nd  two-and-twentieth.  The  soldiers  of  the  two 
legions  called  Rapax  and  Ita^xca  were  mixed 
at  random  throughout  the  lines.     The  anky 
and  auxiliaries  chose  their  station.     The  battle 
lasted  through  the  night  with  great  slaufbter  on 
both  sides,  and  alternate  success.     In  tbe  dark, 
courage  gave  no  superiority  i  the  ardent  eye  aad 
the  vigorous  arm  Were  of  no  avail.  AU  ^a/Ha^ 
tion  was  lost.    Th«  weapons  on  both  sides  vtn 
the  same.     The  watch-word,  frequenliy  v^ 
and  repeated,  was  known  to  t>oth  armies.   Tbe 
colours,  taken  and  retaken  by  different  paitiH* 
were  mixed  in  wild  confusion.     Tbe  sercsib 
legion,  lately  raised  by  GaJba,  sufTered  the  w^ 
Six  of  their  principal  centurions  were  kille(i«* 
the  spot,  and  some  of  their  colours  taken.  '^ 
eagle  itself   was  in  danger,  bad  not  Attil^ 
Verus,  the  principal  centurion,'  enacted  win- 
ders to  prevent  that  disgrace.  Haraade  adiea^ 
ful  carnage,  and  died,  at  last,  fighting  with  a^ 
daunted  bravery. 

XXIII.  Vespasian's  army  was  giving  «»;• 
when  Antonius  brought  the  praetorisB  cohors 
into  the  heat  of  the  action.  They  rooted  tki 
enemy,  and  in  their  turn  were  forced  U>  r«Uc»i« 
The  Vitellians,  at  this  time,  changed  the  po»' 
tion  of  their  batteriog^ngines,  which,  in  tbe 
beginning,  were  placed  in  different  parts  of  the 
field,  and  could  on^  play  at  random  against  the 
woods  and  hedges  that  sheltered  tbe  eBemr. 
They  were  now  removed  to  the  Postbami^Q 
way,  and  thence,  having  an  open  space  before 


1  It  appears  from  this,  that  the  first 
pili  Ctniuri^  was  the  eagle^warsr. 
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utm,  eould  diichug«  their  n^isiive  weapons 

with  good  effect.    The  fifteenth  legion  had  an 

CBftne  of  eoonnous  size,*  which  was  played  off 

vi(b  dreadful  execution,  and  discharged  mossy 

itooM,  of  weight  to  crush  whole  ranks  at  once. 

Inevitable  ruin  mast  have  followed,  if  two  sol- 

dieis  had  not  signalized  themselves  by  a  hrave 

ezploit.    Covering  themselves  with  the  shields 

•f  the  enemy  which  they  found  among  the  slain, 

tbcy  advanced  undiscovered  to  the  hattering*en- 

|ine,  and  cut  the  fopes  and  springs.     In  this  bold 

tdreoture,  they  t>oth  perished,  and  with  them 

two  names  that  deserved  to  be  made  immortal. 

The  glory  of  the  action  is  all  that  can  be  now 

lecocded. 

The  battle  was  hitherto  fought  with  doubtful 

raecess,  when,  night  being  far  advanced,  the 

fliooD  rose,  and  discovered  the  face  of  things  with 

great  advantage  to  Vespasian's  army.    The  light 

ihooe  on  their  backs,  and  the  shadows  of  men  and 

^nn  projected  forward  to  such  a  length,  that 

the  Vitellians,  deceived  by  appearances,  aimed 

at  the  wrong  mark.  Their  darts,  by  consequence, 

(ill  short  of  their  aim.    The  moon-beams>  in  the 

acantime,  played  on  the  front  of  their  lines,  and 

(are  their  bodiea  in  full  view  to  the  adverse  army, 

who  fought  behind  their  shadows,  as  if  concealed 

ia  obscurity. 

XXIV.  Anton ius,  at  length,  was  happy  that  he 
could  see,%nd  be  seen.  He  did  every  thing  to  rouse 
the  courage  of  his  men  i  he  upbraided  some ;  he 
sppJaoded  others :  he  made  ample  promises,  and 
gave  hopes  to  all.     He  asked  the   Pannonian 
legions,  what  was  their  motive  for  taking^  up 
ifini  /  «  Here,'*  be  said,  "  here  is  the  spot  where 
you  may  efface  the  memory  of  your  former  de- 
feat t  in  this  field  jrou  may  redeem  your  honour." 
He  called  aioad  to  the  Mtesians,  **  You  were  the 
fint  movers  of  the  war;  you  talked  in  high- 
louodiog  words :   but  you  talked  in  vain,  .if  you 
UQ  neither  oppose  the  swords  nor  bear  the  eye 
of  the  enemy."     He  was  busy  in  every  quarter, 
and  had  apt  words  for  alL     To  the  third  legion 
he  spoke  more  at  large :  he  called  to  mind  their 
fanner  and  their  recent  exploits.    **  They,"  he 
said,  **  were  the  men,  who  under  Mark  Antony  a 
defeated  the    Pnrthians ;   and  the   Armenians, 
under  Corbiilo.     In  a  late  campaign  the  Sarma- 
tianj  fed  before  them."    The  praetorians  called 
forth  his  indignation:  <*Now,"he  said,  "now 
is  your  time  to  conquer,  or  renounce  the  name 
of  soldiers.     If  you  give  way,you  Vill  be  deem- 
ed no  better  than  a  band  of  peasants.     What 
general,  or  what  camp,  will  receive  you  ?  Your 
ensigns  and  jour  colours  are  in  the  hands  of  the 
enemy.     Ton  may  there  regain  them  ;  you  now 


2  The  wmrlike  en^oe  called  Batitta,  is  described  by 
Ve^ethM,  lib.  Ir.  »•  ». 

3  Mark  Antony  gained  a  victory  over  the  Ferthlans, 
A  U.  C.  7ia  Die,  lib.  xlix.  For  Corbulo's  success  hi 
Araieniav  eee  Aannl%  X. 


must  conquer,  or  oe  put  to  the  sword  \  after  your 
late  disgrace  there  is  no  alternative."  A  general 
shout  resounded  through  the  field ;  and  in  that 
moment  the  third  legion,  according  to  the  custom 
observed  in  Syria,  paid  their  adoration  to  the 
rising  sun.  "4 

XXV.  This  eastern  form  of  worship,  either 
by  chance,  or  by  the  contrivance  of  Antonius, 
gave  rise  to  a  sudden  report  that  Mucianus  was 
arrived,  and  that  the  two  confederate  armies  ex- 
changed mutual  salutations.  Animated  by  this 
incident,  Vespasian's  soldiers,  as  if  actually  re- 
inforced, charged  with  redoubled  fury.  The  Vi- 
tellian  ranks  began  to  give  way.  Left  to  their 
own  impulse,  without  a  chief  to  conduct  the  bat- 
tle, they  extended  or  condensed  their  lines  as 
fear  or  courage  prompted.  Antonius  saw  their 
confusion.  He  ordered  his  men  to  advance  in  a 
close  compacted  body.  The  loose  and  scattered 
numbers  of  the  enemy  gave  way  at  once.  The 
carriages  and  engines,  that  lay  at  random  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  field,  made  it  impossible  to  restore 
the  order  of  the  battle.  The  victors,  eager  to 
pursue  their  advantage,  pushed  forward  to  the 
causeway,  and  having  gained  a  sure  footing,  made 
a  dreadful  carnage. 

An  accident,  that  happened  in  the  heat  of  the 
action,  gave  a  shock  to  humanity.  A  father  was 
killed  by  his  own  son.  The  fact  and  the  names 
of  the  men  are  recorded  byVipstanius  Messala; 
upon  his  authority  I  shall  state  the  particulars. 
Julius  Mansuetus,  a  native  of  Spain,  enrolled 
himself  in  the  legion  already  mentioned  by  the 
name  of  Rapax.  He  left  behind  him  a  son  then 
of  tender  years.  The  youth,  grown  up  to  man- 
hood, enlisted  in-  the  seventh  legion  raised  by 
Galba.  In  the  hurry  and  tumult  of  the  fight,  he 
met  his  father,  and  with  a  mortal  wound  stretch- 
ed him  on  the  ground.  He  stooped  to  examine 
and  rifle  the  body.  The  unhappy  father  raised 
his  eyes,  and  knew  his  son.  The  son,  in  return, 
acknowledged  his  dying  parent ;  he  burst  into 
tears ;  he  clasped  his  father  in  his  arms,  and,  in 
the  anguish  of  his  heart,  with  earnest  supplica- 
tions entreated  bim  not  to  impute  to  his  unhappy 
son  the  detestable  crime  of  parricide.  <*The 
deed,"  he  said,  "  is  horrible,  but  it  is  not  mine ;  it 
is  the  guilt  of  a  civil  war.  In  the  general  mad- 
ness of  the  state,  the  act  of  one  poor  wretched 
soldier  is  a  small  portion  of  the  public  misery." 
He  then  opened  a  grave,  embraced  the  body,  and, 
with  filial  affection  raising  it  in  his  arms,  dis* 
charged  the  last  melancholy  duty  to  his  murdered 
father. 

This  pathetic  scene  did  not  escape  observation. 
A  few  drew  near,  others  were  attracted,  and  in 
a  short  time  the  fatal  deed  was  known  through- 
out the  army.     The  soldiers  heaved  a  sigh,  and 


4  The  eastern  naUons  worshipped  the  rising  sun. 
The  Parthiane  are  described  in  that  aci  of  devotion  hj 
Herodian,  lib.  tv.  cap.  16. 
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with  cnriM  execrtted  the  fttntic  nge  of  ciHl 
discord.  And  yet,  with  thoie  aentiments,  they 
went  the  next  moment  to  plunder  their  slaughter- 
ed friends,  their  relations,  and  brothers.  Thejr 
called  it  a  crime,  and  yet  repeated  what  their 
hearts  condemned. 

XXVI.  The  conquerors  pushed  on  to  Cremona, 
and  no  sooner  drew  near  the  place,  than  they  saw 
a  new  difficulty  still  to  be  surmounted.  In  the 
war  with  Otho,  the  German  legions  had  formed 
a  camp  round  the  walls  of  the  town,  and  fortified 
it  with  lines  of  circumvallation.  New  works 
were  added  afterwards.  The  victors  stood  as- 
tonished at  the  sight,  and  even  the  generals  were 
at  a  stand,  undecided  what  plan  to  pursue.  With 
troops  harassed  and  worn  out  by  continual  exer- 
tions through  the  night  and  day,  an .  attempt  to 
carry  the  place  by  storm  was  not  advisable,  and, 
without  succours  at  hand,  might  be  dangerous ; 
and  yet  the  march  to  Bedriacum  would  be  a  la- 
borious undertaking,  and  to  retreat  were  to  give 
up  the  fruit  of  a  victory  dearly  earned.  In 
their  present  situation,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
throw  up  intrenchments ;  and  that  work,  in  the 
face  of  an  enemy  on  the  watch  to  sally  out, 
might  put  every  thing  to  the  hazard.  A  difficulty 
still  greater  than  all  arose  from  the  temper  of 
the  men,  who  showed  themselves,  at  all  times 
insensible  of  danger,  and  impatient  of  delay.  'A 
state  of  security  was  a  state  of  listless  indolence, 
and  daring  enterprise  was  the  proper  occupation 
of  a  soldier.  Wounds,  and  blood,  and  slaughter, 
were  nothing  to  men  who  thought  that  plunder 
can  never  be  too  dearly  bought. 

XXVIL  Antonius  judged  it  best  to  yield  to 
the  disposition  of  his  men.  He  invested  the 
works,  determined  to  risk  a  general  assault  The 
attack  began  at  a  distance,  with  a  volley  of  stones 
and  darts.  The  advantage  was  on  the  side  of 
the  besieged.  They  possessed  the  heights,  and 
with  surer  aim  annoyed  the  enemy  at  the  foot 
of  the  ramparts.  Antonius  saw  the  necessity 
of  dividing  his  operations :  td^some  of  the  legions 
he  assigned  distinct  parts  of  the  works,  and  or- 
dered others  to  advance  against  the  gates.  By 
this  mode  of  attack  in  different  quarters,  he 
knew  that  valour  as  well  as  cowardice  would  be 
conspicuous,  and  a  spirit  of  emulation  would 
animate  the  whole  army.  The  third  and  seventh 
legions  took  their  station  opposite  to  the  road  that 
leads  to  Bedriacum;  the  seventh  and  eighth 
Claudian  legions  carried  on  the  siege  on  the  right 
hand  of  the  town ;  and  the  thirteenth  invested 
the  gate  that  looked  towards  Brixia.i  In  this 
position  the  troops  rested  on  their  arms,  till  they 
were  supplied  from  the  neighbouring  villages 
with  pick-axes,  spades,  and  hooks,  and  scaling- 
ladders.  Being,  at  length,  provided  with  proper 
weapons,  they  formed  a  military  shell  with  their 


1  For  Brizia,  see  the  Geographical  TaUe  at  the  end 
of  the  Volume. 


shields,  and,  mder  that  cover,  adnnced  to  the 
ramparts.  The  Roman  art  of  war  was  seen  on 
both  sides.  The  Vitellians  rolled  down  many 
stones,  and,  wherever  they  saw  an  opeoin^,  io- 
serting  their  long  poles  and  spears,  rent  assnodeT 
the  whole  frame  and  texture  of  the  shields,  whHs 
the  assailants,  deprived  of  shelter,  saffeied  % 
terrible  slaughter. 

XXVIII.  The  assault  was  no  longer  poshed 
on  with  vigour.  The  generals  saw  that  tbcir 
exhortations  had  no  effect,  an<f  that  mere  pniie 
was  a  barren  recompense.  To  inspire  the  meo 
with  courage,  they  pointed  to  Cremona  u  the 
reward  of  victory.  Whether  this  ezpcdieot 
was,  as  Messaja  informs  us,  suggested  by  Hor- 
mus,  or,  on  the  authority  of  Caius  Plinitts,*  matt 
be  laid  to  the  account  of  Antonius,  we  have 
now  no  means  of  knowing.  Whoever  was  the 
author  of  ,a  deed  so  cruel  and  flagitious,  neither 
of  those  two  officers  can  l>e  said  to  have  degeo* 
erated  from  his  former  principles.  The  plMC 
being  thus  devoted  to  plunder,  nothing  cooU  re- 
strain the  ardour  of  the  soldiers.  Braving  wouodi 
and  danger,  and  death  itself,  they  began  to  tip 
the  foundation  of  the  walls  ;  they  battered  the 
gates ;  they  braced  their  shields  over  their  beads; 
and,  mounting  on  the  shoulders  of  their  comiadts, 
they  grappled  with  the  besieged,  and  dr^g*d 
them  headlong  from  the  ramparts.  A  dieadfal 
havoc  followed.  The  unhurt,  the  wounded,  the 
maimed,  and  the  dying,  fell  in  one  promitcnooi 
heap }  and  death,  in  all  its  forms,  represeoted  a 
spectacle  of  horror. 

XXIX.  The  most  vigorous  assault  wu  made 
by  the  third  and  the  seventh  legions.  To  lof^rt 
them,  Antonius  in  person  led  on  a  select  bodj 
of  auxiliaries.  The  Vitellians  were  no  looftr 
able  to  sustain  the  shock.  They  saw  their 
darts  fall  on  the  miliUry  sheU,8  and  glide  off 
without  effect  Enraged  at  their  disappoiot- 
ment,  in  a  fit  of  despair  they  rolled  down  their 
battering  engine  on  the  heads  of  the  besiegcn. 
Numbers  were  crushed  by  the  fall  of  inch  » 
ponderous  mass.  It  happened,  however,  that 
the  machine  drew  after  it  the  parapet  aad  pait 
of  the  rampart.  An  adjoining  tower,  vhkk 
bad  been  incessantly  battered,  fell  at  the  sant 
time,  and  left  a  breach  for  the  troops  to  ester. 
The  seventh  legion,  in  the  form  of  a  wedge, 
endeavoured  to  force  their  way,  while  the  thiid 
hewed  down  ^the  gate.  The  first  man  ^ 
entered,  according  to  all  historiaDS,  was  Caisi 
Volusius,  a  common  soldier  of  the  third  kgi^ 
He  gained  the  summit  of  the  rampart,  aad, 
bearipg  down  all  resistance,  with  his  voice,  vit^ 


S  Plf ny  the  elder  was  a  consfdermble  historiaB,  ai  t^ 
pears  from  Pliny  the  consal,  lilx  ill.  episu  & 

3  The  military  shell  was  so  condensed,  that  the  <2tf» 
of  the  enemy  oould  make  no  Impresabn.  'Wbot^^  ^ 
curious  about  the  fonn  of  the  Teatodo,  and  other  ^f- 
like  engines  employed  in  slefei,  may  oobjiiU  U^^ 
lib.  Ui.  V.  474. 
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his  iwofd,  midt  himMlf  conipletiouf  to  hh  eom- 
tidfs,  ciying  tlond,  "  The  camp  is  taken." 
The  rest  of  the  legion  followed  him  with  resist- 
less fttff.  The  Vitellians,  in  despair,  threw 
tbemselfts  headlong  from  the  works.  The  con- 
qoeron  parsned  their  advantage  with  dieadfol 
f  Jsoghten  The  whole  space  between  the  camp 
Md  the  walls  of  Cremona  was  One  continued 
ieeae  of  bloodJ     > 

XXX  The  town  itself  presented  new  diffl- 

ealtics,  high  walls,  and  towers  of  stone,  the 

g%tes  secured  bj  iron  bars,  and  the  works  well 

najioed  with  troope,  that  showed  themseltes  on 

Um  ruaparts,  in  force,  and  brandishing  their 

unu.    The  inhabitants,  a  large  and  numerous 

Mj,  were  all  devoted  to  Vitellius;  and  the 

aanval  fair,  which  was  then  held,  had  dtawn 

togtthti  a  prodigious  conflux  from  all  parts  of 

Italj.    This  appeared  to  the  garrison  in  the  na- 

tnn  of  a  reinforcement  %  but  it  was,  at  the  same 

tine,  an  accession  of  wealth  that  inflamed  the 

udour  of  the  besiegets.     Antonius  ordered  his 

tteo  to  advance  with  missive  conbustibles,  and 

ut6n  to  the  pleasent  villas  that  lay  round  the 

city,  in  hopes  that  the  inhabitants,  seeing  their 

B^ations  dcstrojed,  would  more  readily  submit 

to  a  capitalataon.     In  the  houses  that  stood  near 

the  walls,  of  a  height  to  overlook  the  works,  he 

placed  the  bravest  of  his  troops ;  and  from  those 

ititioai,  large  rafts  of  timber,  stones,  and  fire- 

hnnds,  were   thrown  in  upon   the   garrison. 

7Ac  VitelUans  were  no  longer  able  to  maintain 

thetrpost 

XXXL  The  legions  under  Antonius  were 
BOW  ptepanng  for  a  general  assault.  They 
fonaed  their  military  shell,  and  advanced  to  the 
Works,  while  the  rest  of  the  army  poured  in  a 
volley  o(  stones  and  darts.  The  besieged  began 
to  despair ;  their  spirit  died  away  by  degrees, 
ud  the  men  high  in  rank  were  willing  to  make 
tenns  for  themselves.  If  Cremona  was  taken 
^7  storm,  they  expected  no  quarter.  The  con- 
qaena,  in  that  case,  disdaining  vulgar  lives, 
would  fall  on  the  tribunes  and  centurions,  from 
whom  the  largest  booty  was  to  be  expected. 
The  common  men,  as  usual,  careless  about  fu- 
tire  events,  and  safe  in  indigence  and  obscurity, 
'ere  still  for  making  head  against  the  enemy. 
"^y  roamed  about  the  streets  in  sullen  obsti- 
^y,  or  loitered  in  private  houses,  neither  mak- 
a^  war  not  thinking  of  peace.  The  principal 
fieers  took  down  the  name  and  images  of  Vi- 
ilUttf.  Csecina  vras  still  in  confinement  They 
^leased  him  from  his  fetters,  and  desired  his 
*od  offices  with  the  conqueror.  He  heard  their 
^tition  with  disdain,  swelling  with  pride  and 
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insolence  in  proportion  to  the  meanness  with 
which  they  implored  his  aid.  The  last  stage  of 
human  misery !  when  so  many  brave  and  gallant 
men  were  obliged  to  sue  to  a  traitor  for  protec- 
tion. As  a  signal  of  submission,  they  hung  out 
from  the  walls  the  sacerdotal  scarfs  s  and  sacred 
vestments.  Antonius  ordered  a  cessation  of 
hostilities.  The  garrison  marched  out  with  the 
eagles  and  standards.  The  procession  was  slow 
and  melancholy ;  the  soldiers  without  their  arms, 
dejection  in  their  countenance,  and  their  eyes 
riveted  to  the  ground.  The  conquerors  gather- 
ed round  them,  with  taunts  and  ribaldry  insult- 
ing their  misfortunes,  and  even  threatening 
violence  to' their  persons.  But  the  humility  of 
the  vanquished,  and  the  passive  temper  with 
which  they  bore  every  indignity,  without  a  trace 
remaining  of  their  former  ferocity,  awakened 
compassion  in  every  breast.  It  was  now  remem- 
bered, that  thtise  very  men  conquered  at  Bedria- 
eum,  and  used  their  victory  with  moderation. 
At  length  Caecina  came  forth  in  his  ornamental 
robes,  with  all  the  pomp  of  a  consular  magistrate, 
the  lictors  preceding  him,  and  opening  way  for 
him  through  the  crowd.  The  indignation  due 
to  a  traitor  broke  forth  at  once:  The  soldiers 
treated  him  with  every  mark  of  contempt  i 
they  reproached  him  for  his  pride,  his  cruelty, 
and  even .  for  his  treachery :  so  true  it  is,  that 
villany  is  sure  to  be  detested  by  the  very  peo* 
pie  who  have  profited  6yit  Antonius  snatched 
him  from  the  fury  of  the  men,  and  soon 
after  sent  him,  properly  escorted,  to  Vespa- 
sian. 

XXXII.  The  common  people  of  Cremona, 
in  the  midst  of  so  many  soldiers  flushed  with  the 
pride  of  victory,  were  in  danger  of  being  all  put 
to  the  sword,  if  the  general  officers  had  not  in- 
terfered to  prevent  the  effusion  of  blood.  An- 
tonius called  an  assembly  of  the  army.  He 
spoke  of  the  conquerors  in  magnificent  terms, 
and  of  the  vanquished  with  humanity.  He 
mentioned  Cremona  with  reserve  and  cold  in- 
difference. But  the  men  were  bent  on  the  ruin 
of  the  colony.  To  their  love  of  plunder  they 
added  an  implacable  aversion  to  the  people,  and 
various  motives  conspired  to  work  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  place.  In  the  war  against  Otho,  the 
inhabitants  were  deemed  the  secret  abettors  of 
Vitellius  ;  and  afterwards,  when  the  thirteenth 
legion  was  left  among  them  to  build  an  amphi- 
theatre, the  populace,  in  their  usual  strain  of 
vulgar  humour,  made  the  soldiers  an  object  of 
derision.  In  addition  to  this,  the  spectacle  of 
gladiators  exhibited  by  Csecina  was  turned  into 
a  crime  against  the  people.  Their  city  was  now 
for  the  second  time,  the  seat  of  war ;  and,  io  the 


6  The  display  of  clothes  and  sacerdotal  Testments  in 
the  act  of  suing  for  peace  has  been  msnttoned,  HliL  L 
a66h 
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heftt  of  the  lut  eogigement,  the  VitclliaDs  were 
thence  supplied  with  refreshments ;  and  some  of 
their  women,  who  had  been  led  into  the  field  of 
battle  by  their  zeal  for  the  cause,  were  slain 
among  the  ranks.  But  above  all,  the  well- 
known  opulence  of  the  tolony,  increased,  in  that 
juncture,  by  the  vast  concourse  attracted  to  the 
fair  with  their  goods  and  merchandise,  was  a 
decisive  argument  for  the  demolition  of  the  place. 
Antonius  by  his  fame  and  brilliant  success 
eclipsed  all  the  other  commanders.  The  atten- 
tion of  the  men  was  fixed  on  him  alone.  Deter- 
mined, however,  to  be  neutral  on  the  occasion, 
he  retired  to  <  bath  to  refresh  himself  after  the 
fatigue  of  the  day.  Finding  the  water  not  suf- 
ficiently warm,  he  said  in  a  careless  manner,"  It 
will  be  hot  enough  in  a  little  time."  That 
trifling  expression,  dropt  by  accident  amongst 
his  slaves,  was  afterwards  caught  up,  and  pro- 
pagated to  his  prejudice,  as  if  it  were  the  intend- 
ed signal  for  setting  fire  to  Cremona,  At  that 
moment  the  cit)'  was  in  a  blaze. 

XXXIII.  Forty  thousand  men  had  entered 
sword  in  hand.  The  number  of  slaves  and  mean 
attendants  of  the  camp  was  still  greater,  all 
bent  on  mischief,  and  more  inclined  to  acts  of 
barbarity  than  even  the  soldiers.  Neither  sex, 
nor  age,  nor  dignity  of  rank,  was  spared.  A 
scene  of  blood  was  laid,  and  amidst  the  horrors 
of  a  general  massacre,  lust  and  violation  tri- 
umphed. Old  men  and  ancient  matrons,  who  bad 
no  wealth  to  satisfy  avarice,  were  dragged  forth 
with  scorn,  and  butchered  with  derision.  The 
young  and  comely  of  either  sex  were  sure  to 
suffer  the  brutal  passions  of  abandoned  men,  or 
to  be  torn  piecemeal  in  the  struggle  for  the  pos- 
session of  their  persons.  In  those  conflicts  the 
contending  rivals,- in  the  rage  of  disappointed 
lust,  turned  their  swords  against  each  other. 
The  men,  who  were  seen  carrying  off  the  wealth 
of  houses,  or  massy  gold  from  the  temples,  were 
attacked  and  butchered  by  others  as  rapacious 
as  themselves.  Not  content  with  the  treasures 
that  lay  open  to  their  view,  they  put  several  to 
the  rack,  in  order  to  extort  a  confession  of  con- 
cealed riches.  The  ground  was  dug  up,  to  grati- 
fy the  rage  of  avarice.  Numbers  carried  flaming 
torches,  and,  as  soon  as  they  had  brought  forth 
their  booty,  made  it  their  sport  to  set  the  houses 
and  temples  on  fire.  In  so  vast  a  multitude,  as 
dissonant  in  their  language  as  their  manners, 
composed  of  Roman  citizens,  allies,  and  foreign 
auxiliaries,  all  the  fell  passions  of  mankind  were 
crowded  together.  Each  soldier  had  his  pecu- 
liar notions  of  right  and  wrong ;  and  what  one 
scrupled,  another  dared  to  execute.  Nothing 
was  unlawful,  nothing  sacred.  Four  days  were 
spent  in  the  destruction  of  this  unfortunate  city. 
Things  profane  and  holy  perished  in  the  flames. 
The  temple  of  Mephitis,^  which  stood  on  the 


I  Mephitis  was  Uw  goddess  worshipped  In  all  places 


outside  of  the  walls,  wai  the  only  stnetnc  left 
entire.  It  was  saved  by  its  situation,  or  pexbapi, 
by  the  goddess  to  whom  it  was  dedicated. 

XXXIV,  Such  was  the  fate  of  CreoKna, 
two  hundred  and  eighty-six  yean  from  its  (osd* 
dation.  The  first  stone  was  laid  dnring  tta« 
consulship  of  Tiberius  Sempronins  and  PobUoi 
Cornelius,  at  the  time  when  Hannibal  thmttn- 
ed  an  irruption  into  Italy.  The  design  wu  to 
have  a  frontier  town,  to  bridle  the  Giuls  iohip 
biting  beyond  the  Po,or  any  power  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Alps.  The  colony,  Irom  that  tine, 
grew  into  celebrity  $  their  numbers  nuUlpUcd, 
and  their  wealth  increased ;  the  country  round 
was  intersected  with  rivers ;  the  soil  was  fertile, 
and  by  intermarriages  >  the  inhabttanti  (onaed 
alliances  with  the  neighbouring  towns  of  Italj' 
The  city  continued  to  flourish  in  the  worst  of 
times,  safe  from  foreign  enemies,  till  nioed  »t 
last  by  the  rage  of  civil  war.  Antonius  felt  thit 
the  whole  disgrace  of  this  horrible  tmnctiofi 
pressed  hard  upon  himself.  To  soften  resent- 
ment, he  issued  an  edict,  forbidding  all  muner 
of  persons  to  detain  the  citizens  of  Cremoas  is 
prisoners  of  war.  At  the  same  time,  all  Ittlf 
entered  into  a  resolution  not  to  purchase  tke 
captives  taken  on  that  melancholy  occasion.  T^ 
soldiers,  finding  that  their  prey  was  reodered 
useless,  began  to  murder  the  wretches  wboo 
they  could  not  sell.  This  barbarity,  howew, 
was  checked  as  soon  as  known.  The  prisoner 
were  ransomed  by  their  friends  and  reUtioos. 
The  survivors  in  a  short  time  returned  to  Cre- 
mona. The  temples  and  public  places  were  re* 
built,  at  the  recommendation  of  Vespasian,  by 
munificence  of  the  colony. 

XXXV.  A  city  buried  in  its  own  nios,t!ie 
country  round  polluted  with  gore,  and  tlie  tir 
infected  by  the  exhalations  of  putrid  bodies. 
afforded  no  place  where  the  army  conld  reoniB- 
They  encamped  at  the  distance  of  three  milf^ 
The  Vitellian  soldiers,  who  in  their  panic  b«! 
fled  different  ways,  were  brought  back,  as  f*^ 
as  they  were  found,  and  once  more  enrolled  ia 
their  proper  companies ;  and,  lest  the  lemons  tv 
which  they  belonged  should  meditate  hostile 
designs,  they  were  sent  into  Illyricum,  and  tbeie 
stationed,  at  a  distance  from  the  seat  of  w- 
To  spread  the  fame  of  Vespasian's  axtnSi  dcs- 
sengers  were  despatched  into  Britain  and  be^ 
the  Spains.  Julius  Calenus,  one  of  the  tribtio«(> 
was  sent  into  Gaul,  and  Alpinus  Mostaous,  ^ 
prefect  of  a  cohort,  into  Germany.    The  foo"^ 


that  sent  forth  noxious  exhalations.   Banee  ve  m^ '' 
Virgil, 

Ssvamque  exhalat  opaca  M«phltha 

JbiBii»,Uh.rii.«»-^ 

3  Whoever  Is  curlmif  abovt  the  dlsOaeiloM  brt«««> 
what  the  Bomant  called  Cmmtbitmt  and  Jfciiil'in""* 
with  the  different  ceremonies  obsenrad  in  casb,aar<^     j 
salt  Brotier'sTacitQS,  quarto  editkm,vaLlL^fi(         ' 
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wu  by  birth  tn  JEdaan,  and  the  Utter  t  niti^e 
of  TreTes,  both  warmly  attmched  to  Vitellius, 
tod  for  that  reason  ehoien,  with  an  air  of  tri- 
onph,  to  bear  the  newi  of  his  defeat  Care  was 
slio  taken  to  secure  by  a  chiin  of  posts  the 
pisset  over  the  Al|>s,  to  prevent  an  irruption 
from  Germany,  supposed,  at  that  time,  to  be  in 
anni  in  favour  of  the  vanquished  party. 

XXXVL  Vitellius,  in  a  few  days  after  Cccina 
wt  out  from  Rome,  prevailed  on  Fabius  Valens 
to  take  upon  him  the  conduct  of  the  war.   From 
that  moment  he  gave  himself  up  to  his  usual 
gratifications^  in  wine  and  gluttony  losing  all 
Mose  of  danger.     He  made  no  preparation  for 
the  field,  and  showed  no  attention  to  the  sol- 
diers.   He  neither  reviewed,  nor  exercised,  nor 
htrtngued  them:  never  odee  appeared  before 
the  people.    Hid  in  the  recess  of  his  gardens, 
he  indulged  his  appetite,  forgetting  the  past,  the 
present,  and  all  solicitude  about  future  events  ; 
hke  those  nauseous  animals  that  know  no  care, 
•ad,  while  they  are  supplied  wi^h  food,  remain 
,  IB  one  spot,  torpid  and  insensible.     In  this  state 
of  stupidity  he  passed  his  time  in  the  grove  of 
Aricinum,*  when  the  treachery  of  Lucilius  Bas- 
ns,  and  the  revolt  of  the  fleet  at  Ravenna, 
roused  him  from  his  lethargy.     In  a  short  time 
•fter  arrived   otber  despatches,  by  which  he 
learned,  with  mixed  emotions  of  grief  and  joy, 
the  perfidy  of  Cecina,  and  his  imprisonment  by 
the  soldiers.     In  a  mind  like  his,  incapable  of 
leflcction,  Joy  prevailed  over  every  other  pas- 
tioo,  and  absorbed  all  ideas  of  danger.     He  re- 
tnned  to  Rome  in  the  highest  exultation ;  and 
having  extolled,  before  an  assembly  of  the  peo- 
ple, the  xeal  and  ardour  of  the  army,  be  ordered 
Pablins  Sabinus,  the  prefect  of  the  praetorian 
piards  and  the  intimate  friend  of  Cmcina,  to  be 
taken  into  custody.     Alphenus  Varus  succeeded 
to  the  command. 

XXXVn.  Vitellius  went  next  to  the  senate, 
uid,  in  a  speech  of  prepared  eloquence,  talked 
highly  of  the  posture  of  affairs.  The  fathers 
usvered  him  in  a  strain  of  flattery.  The  case 
of  C»eina  was  brought  into  debate  by  Lucius 
Vitellius,  He  moved  that  immediate  judgment 
ibould  be  pronounced  against  him.  The  rest  of 
the  senate  concurred ;  and,  with  well-acted  in- 
digaation,  launched  out  against  the  complicated 
Perfidy  of  a  man,  who  in  the  character  of  consul 
■bendoned  the  commonwealth,  as  a  general  offi- 
cer betrayed  hb  prince,  and,  as  a  friend  loaded 
with  honours,  gave  an  example  of  base  ingrati- 
tude. In  this  specious  manner  they  affected  to 
lament  the  lot  of  Vitellius,  but,  in  fact,  felt  only 
for  themselves  and  the  commonwealth.  Through 
the  whole  debate,  not  a  word  was  uttered  against 
the  leaders  of  Vespasian's  party ;  the  revolt  of 
the  tevcrml  armies  was  called,  in  qualifying 


3  For  Arlela,  and  tha  neighbouring  grove,  see  the  6«- 
QpapUeal  TaUe  aiihe  end  of  the  Volumo. 


termi,  an  error  In  Judgment^  and,  with  studied 
circuity,  the  name  of  Vespasian  was  wholly 
avoided.  They  alluded  to  him,  they  hesitated, 
and  yet  passed  him  by  in  silence.  To  complete 
the  consulship  of  Csecina,  one  day  remained. 
To  fill  that  little  interval,  a  man  was  found 
willing  to  be  invested  with  the  short-lived 
pageantry}  and  accordingly,  on  the  day  pre* 
ceding  the  calends  of  November,  Rosius  Regulus 
entered  on  the  office,  and  on  the  same  day  fin* 
ished  his  career.  The  public  saw  with  derision 
a  farce  of  state  altogether  ridiculous,  at  well  on 
the  part  of  the  prince,  who  granted  the  mock 
dignity,  as  on  that  of  the  sycophant,  who  had 
the  pitiful  ambition  to  accept  it.  It  was  oh* 
served  by  men  versed  in  the  history  of  their 
country,  that  no  instance  had  ever  occurred  of 
a  new  consul,  before  the  office  was  declared 
vacant  in  due  course  of  law.  Caninlus  Rebu- 
lus,«  it  is  true,  had  been  the  consul  of  a  day  { 
but  that  was  in  the  time  of  Julius  Ciesar,  when 
that  emperor,  In  haste  to  reward  his  friends  for 
their  services  in  the  civil  wars,  thought  fit,  by 
an  act  of  power,  to  shorten  the  duration  of  the 
consulship.  ^ 

XXXVIII.  The  death  of  Junius  Blvsus  be*  J^||t 
came  at  this  time  publicly  kodwn,and  engrossed  ^^^^ 
the  conversation  of  all  ranks  of  men.  The  par- 
ticulars of  this  tragic  event,  as  far  is  they  have 
come  to  my  knowledge,  are  as  follows;  It  hap- 
pened that  Vitellius,  confined  by  Illness  in  the 
gardens  of  Servilius,  saw,  in  the  night-time,  a 
tower  in  the  neighbourhood  gaily  illuminated. 
He  desired  to  know  the  reason  of  that  Splendid 
appearance,  and  was  told,  that  Csecina  Tuscus 
gave  a  grand  entertainment  to  a  party  of  his 
friends,  amongst  whom  Junius  Blssus  was  the 
most  distinguished.  The  sumptuous  prepare* 
tions,  and  the  mirth  of  the  company  were  de* 
scribed  with  every  circumstance  of  exaggeration. 
The  creatures  of  the  court  did  not  fail  to  impute 
it  as  a  crime  to  Tuscus  and  his  guests,  that  they 
chose  their  time  for  revelling  in  an  unseason- 
able juncture,  when  the  prince  was  Indisposed. 
Their  malice  chiefly  glanced  at  Blesus.  The 
men  who  made  it  their  business  to  pry  into  the 
secret  thoughts  of  the  emperor,  soon  perceived 


4  The  conanlsbip,  in  the  time  of  the  republic,  was  an 
annual  ofllce ;  l)ul  Julius  Csrear,  in  haste  to  reward  his 
friends,  shortened  the  duration  of  the  office,  and  ad* 
vanced  several  u*  that  dignity  within  the  year.  He  wae 
himself  sole  consul,  A.  U.  C.  709  he  resigned  In  fiivoof 
of  Fabius  MaxImoa  and  Calus  Trebonhis  Nepoe.  The 
former  dying  on  the  very  lati  day  of  the  yeari  he  »p- 
pointed  Caoinius  Rebulus  to  fill  the  remaining  space. 
Cicero  laughs  at  the  short-lived  dignity.  In  that  consul- 
ship,  he  says,  no  man  had  lime  to  dine,  and  no  kind  of 
mischief  happened.  The  eoosnl  was  a  man  of  eo  much 
vigilance,  that  he  did  not  allow  himself  a  wink  of 
steep.  Caninio  eanauUftntc  nemuum  pnmiit—  ;  mhH 
tanun,  to  contuUt  maii /actum  e§t,  Fuit  «mm  mirffiea 
vigil0tUia,gui$uoc<mnJah^9omm$»mnmividtrU.  Clc» 
lo  ad  Femlllares,  lib.  vtl.  epiA  30. 
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that  tbey  had  infused  their  venoin  with  raccesi , 
and  that  the  ruin  of  B1»9U8  might  be  easily  ae- 
eomplished.  To  make  sure  of  their  blow,  they 
applied  to  Lucius  Vitellius,  who  readily  under- 
took to  manage  the  accusation.  Being  himself 
stained  with  every  vice,  and  for  his  life  and 
morals  universally  decried,  he  saw  with  envy 
the  fair  reputation  and  the  popular  esteem  that 
attended  Blsesus.  With  this  jealousy  rankling 
in  his  heart,  he  clasped  the  emjperor's  infant 
son  in  his  arms,  and,  entering  the  prince's 
ehamb^r,  went  down  on  his  knees.  Vitellius 
asked  him.  Why  that  sudden  alarm  ?  "  It  is  not 
for  myself,**  replied  the  brother,  **  that  I  am 
thus  distressed :  it  is  for  you  I  shed  these  tears ; 
for  you  and  your  children  I  come  to  offer  up  my 
prayers  and  supplications.  From  Vespasian  we 
have  nothing  to  fear:  the  German  legions  are  in 
arms  to  hinder  his  approach ;  the  provinces  de- 
clare againat  him,  and  vast  tracts  of  sea  and  land 
detain  him  at  a  distance  from  the  seat  of  warf 
The  enemy  to  be  dreaded  is  near  at  hand  i  he  is 
in  the  city  of  Rome ;  he  is  even  now  lurking  in 
your  bosom.  Proud  of  his  descent  from  Mark 
Antony  and  the  Junian  family,  he  affects  to  be 
connected  with  the  imperial  line,  and,  by  ca- 
resses and  a  style  of  magnificence,  endeavours 
to  conciliate  to  himself  the  affections  of  the 
soldiers.  Upon  this  man  all  eyes  are  fiSced. 
Vitellius,  in  the  mean  time,  passes  away  his 
hours  in  unsuspecting  security,  neglecting  at 
once  his  enemies  and  his  friends ;  he  cherishes 
in  his  bosom  a  treacherous  rival,  who  from  the 
banqueting^table,  and  his  scene  of  midnight 
revelry,  beheld  with  joy  the  languid  condition 
of  his  sovereign.  But  for  joy  and  riot  let  him 
be  repaid  with  vengeance,  and  a  night  of 
mourning  j  let  Jiim  know  that  Vitellius  lives  j 
that  he  is  master  of  the  Roman  world,  and, 
wheneyer  the  lot  of  humanity  shall  call  him 
hence,  that  he  has  a  son  to  follow  in  the  order 
of  Buocession." 

XXXIX.  Vitellius  balanced,  for  some  time, 
between  the  horror  of  the  deed  proposed  and  his 
apprehensions  for  himself.  By  deferring  the  fate 
of  Blssus  he  might  accelerate  his  oWn  ruin,  and 
to  give  public  orders  for  hfs  execution  were  a 
dangerous  expedient.  A  measure  so  bold  and 
open  would  excite  the  indignation  of  the  people. 
To  despatch  him  by  poison  seemed  to  be  the 
safest  method.  That  he  was  guilty  of  that  exe- 
crable villany,  the  visit  which  he  paid  to  Blaesus 
leaves  no  room  to  doubt.  He  was  seen  trans- 
ported with  savage  joy,  and  was  heard  to  say, 
•<  I  have  feasted  my  eyes  with  the  pangs  of  an 
expiring  enemy."  Those  were  his  words.  The 
character  of  Blesus  was  without  a  blemish.  To 
the  dignity  of  his  birth,  and  the  elegance  of  his 
manners,  he  united  the  strictest  honour,  and  un- 
shaken fidelity  to  the  emperor.  While  Vitellius 
was  still  flourishing  in  prosperity,  Cvcina,  and 
other  chiefs  of  the  party,  endeavoured  to  draw 
hla  into  a  league  with  themselves :  but  he  was 


proof  against  all  temptation  j  firm,  upright,  void 
of  ambition.  He  sought  no  sudden  honoun,  and 
to  a  mind  like  his  the  imperial  dignity  bad  do 
allurement.  And  yet  his  modesty  threw  such  a 
lustre  round  his  virtues,  that  he  narrowly  es- 
caped being  deemed  worthy  of  the  suceesiioa. 

.  XL.  During  these  tranaactione,  Fabiui  Valeoi, 
with  a  number  of  concubines  and  eunuchs  in  his 
train,  proceeded  by  slow  and  tedious  marebes, 
unlike  a  general  going  to  a  great  and  importaot 
war.  On  the  road  he  received  intelligeDcc  of 
the  treachery  of  LuciUus  Bassus,  and  the  defec- 
tion of  the  fleet  at  Ravenna.  Had  he  tbeo 
pushed  on  with  vigour,  he  might  have  joioed 
Csecina,  who  was  still  wavering  and  undecided! 
at  the  worst,  he  might  have  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  legions  before  they  came  to  a  deci- 
sive action.  His  friends  were  of  opioion,  that, 
with  a  few  faithful  attendants,  avoiding  the 
road  that  led  to  Ravenna,  he  ought  to  proceed 
with  expedition,  through  private  ways,  to  Has- 
tilia  or  Cremona.  Others  pressed  him  to  brisg 
into  the  field  the  prsstorian  bands  frora  Rooe, 
and  force  his  way  to  the  Vitellian  armjT*  Bat 
the  time  was  lost  in  fruitless  deliberation.  Tbc 
posture  of  affairs  called  for  vigour,  and  VaJeas 
remained  irresolute  and  inactive.  In  the  esd, 
rejecting  all  advice,  he  chose  a  middle  covnc, 
in  pressing  exigencies  always  the  most  peni- 
cious.  He  neither  acted  with  the  courage  dot 
the  prudence  of  an  able  generaL 

XLI.  He  sent  despatches  to  Vitellinf  for  s 
reinforcement,  and  was  soon  after  Joioed  by 
three  cohorts  and  a  squadron  of  horse  froa  Bri- 
tain ;  a  number  too  great  to  steal  a  march,  sod 
too  weak  to  open  a  passage  through  an  enemy't 
country.  Even  in  this  arduous  juncture,  aoi^t 
the  dangers  that  pressed  on  every  side,  Vtleai 
was  not  to  be  weaned  from  his  favourite  vieei. 
Riot,  lust,  and  adultery,  marked  his  wsy.  He 
had  power  and  money  j  and,  even  in  mio,  his 
libidinous  passions  did  not  desert  him.  He  wsi 
no  sooner  joined  by  the  foot  and  cavalry  scat 
by  Vitellius,  than  he  saw,  too  late,  the  folly  o( 
his  measures.  With  his  whole  force,  soppotiof 
the  men  true  to  Vitellius,  he  could  not  hope  te 
penetrate  through  the  adverse  army  {  much  lefl 
could  he  expect  it,  when  their  fidelity  was  al- 
ready suspected.  6hame,  and  respect  for  their 
general,  still  left  some  impression  on  the  minds 
of  the  men }  but  those  were  feeble  restraintit 
when  the  love  of  enterprise  was  the  niHoC 
passion^  and  all  principle  was  extinguished. 
Valens  felt  the  difficulty  of  his  situation.  Hir- 
ing ordered  the  cohorts  to  march  forward  to 
Ariminum,!  and  the  cavalry  to  follow  ia  the 
rear,  he  himself,  with  a  few  adhereou  whoia 
adversity  had  not  yet  seduced,  directed  his  coanc 
towards  Umbria,9  and  thenee  to  Etruria,  when 


1  For  Ariminum,  see  the  Geographical  Tlibls. 

2  See  the  OeogniphiGal  Table. 
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ht  lint  hetM  of  the  defett  tt  Cramont.  In 
thtt  disaitroos  moment  he  conceited  a  bold  de- 
lip,  in  its  extent  TUt  and  magnificent,  and,  had 
it  been  carried  into  execution,  big  with  fatal  eon- 
leqaencefl.  He  proposed  to  seize  the  ships  on 
the  coast,  and  bear  awajr  to  Narbon  Gaul,  in 
order  to  land  somewhere  in  that  country,  and 
rouse  the  provinces  of  Gaul,  with  the  armies 
itatioDcd  there,  and  the  various  German  nations. 
Tbe  project  was  worthy  of  a  great  offlceri  and, 
by  its  consequences,  must  have  involyed  the 
vorld  in  a  new  war. 

XLIL  The  departure  of  Valens  threw  the 
e*rrisoD  of  Ariminum  into  consternation.     Cor- 
aelitts  Fttscus  advanced,  at  the  head  of  his  army, 
to  Isy  siege  to  the  place,  and,  having  ordered  the 
fleet  to  sail  round  the  coast,  invested  it  by  sea 
tod  land.     His  forces  spread  themselves  over  the 
pliios  of  Umbria,  and  stretched  into   the  ter- 
ritoiy  of  Picenum  *  as  far  as  the  Adriatic  gulf. 
Italy  was  now  divided  between  Vespasian  and 
Vitellius  by  the  Apennine  mountains.     Valens 
embarked  at  the  port  of  Pisa,4  but  being  be- 
eiJffled,  or  meeting  with  contrary  winds,  was 
foiced  to  land  at  Monaco.'     Marius  Maturus, 
Um  governor  of  the  maritime  Alps,  was  then  in 
the  neighbourhood }  a  man  attached  to  Vitellius, 
aod,  though  the  country  round  espoused  the  op- 
posite interest,  still  firm   in   his  duty.     This 
ofioer  received  Valens  with  open  arms  {  but  the 
design  of  making  an  attempt  on  the  coast  of 
Narbon  Gaul  appeared  to  him  rash  and  iropracti- 
^le.     By  his  advice  the  project  was  laid  aside. 
The  few  followers,  who  had  hitherto  adhered  to 
^tJens,  began  to  think  of  shifting  for  themselves. 
Tbe7  a^w  the  adjacent  cities  going  over  to  Va^ 
lerius  Paulinas,  who  commanded  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood t  ao  ofllcer  of  distinguished  merit,  and, 
loQg  before  the  war  broke  out,  devoted  to  Ves- 
paaiao.     Under  bis  influence  the  people  declared 
for  the  new  emperor. 

XLIII.  Paulinus  was  master  of  Forojulium, 
a  place  of  importance,  that  gave  him  the  com- 
maod  of  those  s«as.     He  had  there  stationed  a 
Kurtson,  consisting  of  men  disbanded  by  Vitel- 
Jivf,  and    therefore   willing   to  take  up   arms 
against   him.       Paulinus  was  a  native  of   the 
colony,  and  had,  by  consequence,  great  weight 
*^ith  his  coiinCrynwn.     He  bad  also  been  a  tri- 
bone  of  the  praetorian  guards,  and  was  held  in 
hit(h  esteem  by  the  soldiers  of  that  description. 
The  people  were  willing  to  second  the  views  of 
their  fellow-citizcB,  and  the  hope  of  future  ad- 
vantages from  his  elevation  was  a  spur  to  their 
leaU     In  this  posture  of  affairs,  while  every 
thing  was  swelled  by  the  voice  of  £ame  to  greater 
aagnitodey  Valens  saw  the  spirit  of  the  Vitel- 


9  For  Pieeoimi,  •••  theOeogrmphleal  Table  ai  the  end 
flf  ihB  Volume. 

4  Shius  Plaanas,  now  the  (h^fffPUeu 

5  Portae  Harenlle  Moattd,  now  called  Mtmaeo, 


lian  party  depressed  and  broken.  To  return  to 
his  ships  was  now  his  only  refuge.  He  took 
with  him  four  prsetorians,  three  faithful  friends, 
and  as  many  centurions.  With  those  attendants 
he  once  more  embarked,  leaving  Maturus,  and 
such  as  were  wiHing  to  submit  to  Vespasian,  to 
pursue  their  own  inclination.  As  to  himself, 
the  open  sea  was  the  safest  place  x  on  shore  he 
saw  no  security,  and  In  the  adjacent  cities  no 
prospect  of  relief.  Without  a  resource  left,  and 
rather  seeing  what  was  to  be  avoided  than  what 
he  ought  to  pursue,  he  put  to  sea,  and  was  thrown 
by  adverse  winds  on  the  islands  called  the  StSB- 
chades,*  near  Marseilles.  Paulinus,  without  loss 
of  time,  sent  out  his  light-armed  galleys,  and 
Valens  was  taken  prisoner. 

XLIV.  The  Vitellian  general  being  now  in 
the  hands  of  the  enemy,  the  whole  force  of  the 
empire  was  transferred  to  Vespasian.  In  Spain, 
the  first  legion,  called  Adjutbix,  stiU  respecting 
the  memory  of  Otho,  and  by  consequence  hos- 
tile to  Vitellius,  gave  an  example  of  revolt  to  the 
rest  of  the  army.  The  tenth  and  sixth  legions 
followed.  The  provinces  of  Gaul  acceded  with- 
out  hesitation.  In  Britain  the  same  spirit  pre- 
vailed. During  the  reign  of  Claudius,  Vespa- 
sian headed  the  second  legion  \  and  the  men, 
still  remembering  the  heroic  ardour  with  which 
he  led  them  on  to  victory,  were  soon  decided  in 
his  favour.  They  met,  however,  some  opposition 
from  the  other  legions,  in  which  a  considerable 
number  of  centurions  and  soldiers,  who  had  been 
promoted  by  Vitellius*  were  unwilling  to  desert 
a  prince  to  whom  they  felt  themselves  bound 
by  ties  of  gratitude.  It  was  with  reluctance 
that  they  were  brought  to  acknowledge  a  new 
master, 

XLV.  Encouraged  by  the  dissension  among 
the  legions,  and  also  by  the  civil  wars  that  dis- 
tracted the  empire,  the  Britons  renewed  their 
ancient  animosity.  Venusius  headed  the  mal- 
contents. To  his  own  natural  ferocity  that 
chieftain  added  a  rooted  antipathy  to  the  Roman 
name.  He  was,  besides,  the  avowed  enemy  of 
Cartisaandua.T  queen  of  Brigantest  a  woman 
of  high  descent,  and  flourishing  in  all  the  splen- 
dour of  wealth  and  power.  In  the  reign  of 
Claudius,  she  had  treacherously  delivered  up 
Caractacus,  to  swell  the  pomp  of  that  emperor^ 
triumph.  From  that  time  riches  flowed  in  upon 
her ;  but  riches  drew  after  them  their  usual  ap- 
pendages, luxury  and  dissipation.  She  banished 
from  her  presence  Venusius  her  husband,  and 
raised  Vellocatus,  his  armour-bearer,  to  her 
throne  and  bed.  By  that  criminal  act,  she  lost 
all  authority.  Convulsions  shook  her  kingdom. 
The  discarded  husband  had  the  people  on  his 


6  For  the  SUBchadee,  see  the  Geographical  Table  at 
the  end  of  the  Volume. 

7  For  Caraetaeus,  and  Canismandua  queen  of  the  Brt- 
gmtea^  see  Annals,  xU.  s.  St  to  8& 
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lide,  while  tb«  tdolterar  bad  nothing  to  protect 
hin  but  the  libidiooas  passions  of  the  queen,  and 
the  cruelty  of  her  reign.  Venosius  was  in  a 
short  time  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army.  The 
subjects  of  the  queen  flocked  to  his  standard,  aqd 
a  body  of  auxiliaries  joined  him.  Cartismandua 
was  reduced  to  the  last  extremity.  She  invoked 
the  protection  of  the  Romans,  who  sent  some 
cohorts  and  squadrons  of  horse  to  her  relief. 
Several  battles  ensued,  with  various  success. 
The  queen,  however,  was  rescued  from  impend- 
ing danger,  though  she  lost  her  kingdom.  Ve- 
nusius  wrested  the  sceptre  out  of  her  hands,  and 
the  Romans  were  involved  in  a  war. 

XLVl.  About  the  same  time,  Germany  was 
up  in  arms.  The  seditious  spirit  of  the  legions, 
and  the  sluggish  inactivity  of  the  commanders, 
encouraged  the  Barbarians  to  invade  the  Roman 
frontiers.  By  the  treachery  of  the  states  in  al- 
liance, and  the  strength  of  the  enemy,  the  inter- 
est of  the  empire  was  brought  to  the  brink  of 
ruin.  Of  this  war,  and  the  causes  that  produced 
it,  with  the  various  events  that  followed,  I  shall 
hereafter  i  give  a  regular  account :  it  would  lead 
at  present  to  a  long  digression.  Commotions, 
about  the  same  time,  broke  out  in  Dacia.  Fi- 
delity never  was  the  character  of  that  nation : 
and,  since  the  legions  were  withdrawn  from 
Msesia,  there  remained  no  force  to  hold  the  peo- 
ple in  subjection.  They  had  the  policy,  how- 
ever, to  watch  in  silence  the  first  movements  of 
civil  discord  among  the  Romans.  Seeing,  at 
length,  that  Italy  was  in  a  blaze,  they  seized 
their  opportunity,  and  stormed  the  winter- 
quarters  of  the  cohorts  and  the  cavalry. 
Having  made  themselves  masters  of  both  banks 
of  the  Danube,  they  were  preparing  to  raze  to 
the  ground  the  camp  of  the  legions,  when  Mu- 
cianus,  apprised  of  the  victory  at  Cremona,  sent 
the  sixth  legion  to  check  the  incursions  of  the 
enemy.  The  good  fortune  that  had  often  fa- 
voured the  Roman  arms,  brought  Mucianus  in 
the  moment  of  distress,  with  the  forces  of  the 
East,  to  quell  the  insurrection,  before  the  people 
of  that  country,  backed  by  the  German  nations, 
could  make  an  irruption  into  Italy.  In  that 
juncture,  Fonteius  Agrippa  >  arrived  from  Asia, 
where  he  had  governed  for  a  year  with  procon- 
sular authority,  and  was  now  appointed  to  com- 
mand in  Mssia.  He  undertook  the  charge,  at 
the  head  of  an  army  composed  of  Vitellian  sol- 
diers, whom  it  was  then  the  policy  to  disperse 
through  the  provinces,  and  employ  their  arms 
against  the  foreign  enemies  of  the  empire. 

XL VII.  The  rest  of  the  provinces  were  by 
no  means  free  from  commotion.     A  roan  who 


1  The  war  whh  Civilf a,  the  Balavian;  lor  which  see 
Hist.  It.  i.  13. 

S  According  to  Josephus,  Fonteius  Agrippa  was  after- 
wards murdered  bj  the  Sarmatlans.  Bel.  Jud.  lib.  vil. 
cap.  4. 


had  been  orignally  a  slave,  and  afterwards  com- 
manded a  royal  fleet,  kindled  the  flame  of  w«r 
in  Pontus,  and  drew  together  a  body  of  men  io 
arms.  His  name  was  Anicetus,^  the  frecdmaa 
and  favourite  minister  of  Polemoo,  high  in 
power  while  that  monarchy  lasted,  but  oow  e»* 
raged  to  see  the  kingdom  turned  into  a  Roman 
province.  In  the  name  of  Vitellius  he  twstA 
the  nations  bordering  on  the  Pontic  sea.  The 
hope  of  plunder  attracted  to  his  standard  ill  the 
freel>ooters  of  the  country.  Finding  himself  in 
a  short  time  at  the  head  of  a  force  not  to  be  dM- 
pised,  he  attacked  and  carried  by  assault  the  city 
of  Trapezund,4  founded  in  ancient  times  bj  « 
colony  from  Greece,  at  the  extremity  of  tbe 
Pontic  sea.  An  entire  cohort,  formerly  a  royil 
garrison,  was  put  to  the  sword.  The  men  bad 
received  the  privilege  of  Roman  citizenM  *^ 
from  that  time,  used  the  arms  and  baooen  of 
Rome,  still  retaining  their  native  indolence,  lod 
the  dissolute  manners  of  the  Greeks.  This  ad- 
venturer,  after  his  first  exploit,  set  fire  to  Vei- 
pasian's  fleet,  and  put  out  to  sea  safe  from  par- 
suit,  as  the  best  of  the  light  galleys,  by  order  of 
Mucianus,  were  stationed  at  Byzantium.  En- 
couraged by  his  example,  the  Barbarians  on  the 
coast  began  a  piratical  war.  They  roamed  about 
in  boats  of  a  particular  structure,  the  pides  broad 
at  the  bottom,  and  growing  narrow  by  decreet, 
io  the  form  of  a  curve,  and  neidier  bound  with 
hoops  of  iron  nor  of  brass.  In  a  tempestaoui 
sea,  they  raise  the  sides  with  additional  phnki 
in  proportion  to  the  swell  of  the  waves,  till  the 
vessel  is  covered  over  with  an  arched  roof,  and 
thence  is  called  the  floating  Cavxiia.*  At  either 
end  they  have  a  sharp-pointed  prow }  their  o«ii 
are  readily  shifted  to  work  backward  orforvaid, 
moving  with  facility  in  either  direction,  sad  thei 
their  mariners  advance  or  retreat  with  esse  snd 
security. 

XLVin.  Vespasian  thought  it  of  momeot  to 
chase  this  band  of  pirates  from  the  seas,  tod,  for 
this  purpose,  sent  a  detachment  of  the  legiooi 
under  the  coirnnand  of  Vlrdius  Gemiantt  ^ 
officer  of  known  experience.  He  came  op  *>^ 
the  Barbarians  as  they  were  roaming  oo  tke 
shore  in  quest  of  prey,  and  forced  them  to  i7 
with  precipitation  to  the  boats.  Having,  in  > 
short  time  after, constructed  a  number  of  p^^^P 
fit  for  the  service,  he  gave  chase  to  Anicetos, 


3  Polemon  was  made  king  of  Pontus  by  Oili^ 
and,  afler  his  death,  the  kingdom  was  changed  bj  Xef« 
into  a  Roman  province.   Suetonius  in  Nero,  a  1& 

4  Now  7y«bixond€. 

B  Bj  f ranting  the  flreedom  of  the  city,  Um  So«*^ 
drew  diaiani  colonies  into  a  close  allianoe> 

6  These  canoes  were  so  light,  thai  the  l"'*'^]^]^ 
coold  carry  them  on  their  shoulders,  aadua*trs«**J 
and  forests  without  being  fatigued  whh  their  l<«d  T»t 
savages  of  America*  and  the  GreenlandefSi  ha«f  bi^ 
bound  together  with  twigs  and  osiers,  wkhoet  the  MX* 
brass  or  Iron. 
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ud  drore  him  np  the  mouth  of  the  river  Cohi- 
bof ;'  a  ftation  where  the  freebooter  thought  hlm- 
lelf  safe  under  the  protection  of  the  king  of  the 
8cdochena  nation  .s   By  money  and  various  pre* 
Mots  he  had  purchased  the  friendship  of  that 
prince,  and  for  a  short  time  enjoyed  the  advan- 
tage of  his  alliance.     The  king  threatened  to 
take  up  arms  in  bis  defence :  but  finding  that  he 
was  to  choose  between  bribery  or  an  impending 
war,  he  preferred  his  interest,  and,  with  the  usual 
treachery  of  Barbarians,  having  struck  a  bargain 
for  the  life  of  his  friend,  surrendered  the  whole 
party  to  the  Romans.     In  this  manner  ended  the 
servile  war. 

The  issue  of  this  piratical  war  gave  the  high- 
Mt  satisfaction  to  Vespasian }  and  to  fill  the 
aieasure  of  his  joy,  an  account  of  the  victory  at 
Cremona  reached  him  in  Egypt  Without  loss  of 
time,  be  set  out  for  Alexandria,  with  intent, 
lioce  Vitelliua  could  no  longer  keep  the  field,  to 
reduce  the  people  of  Rome  by  famine ;  a  project 
easily  accomplished,  as  that  city,  for  its  subsist- 
ence, always  depends  on  foreign  supplies.  It 
was  also  part  of  his  plan  to  aecure  the  coast  of 
Africa  both  by  laud  and  sea,  little  doubting, 
when  all  resources  were  eutoir,he  should  involve 
the  VjteJJiaJi  party  in  all  the  miseries  of  want, 
u>d,  by  cooieqnence»in  dissensions  among  them- 
seWes. 

XHX,  While  things  in  every  quarter  of  the 
world  tended  with  rapidity  to  a  revolution,  and 
the  imperial  dignity  was  passing  into  the  hands 
of  a  new  sovereign,  Antonius,  flushed  with  his 
success  at  Cremona,  no  longer  preserved   the 
moderation  that  marked  his  conduct  before  that 
inportaot  event.     The  war  he  thought  so  far 
decided,  that  every  thing  would  t>e  speedily  set- 
tled;  or,  perhaps,  the  sunshine  of  prosperity 
called  forth  the  seeds  of  pride,  of  avarice,  and 
the  other  vices  of  his  nature.     He  considered 
Italy  as  a  conquered  country ;  he  caressed  the 
soldiers,  as  if  he  intended  to  secure  them  to  him- 
self; by  his  words  and  actions  he  seemed  re- 
solved to  establish  bis  own  power;  he  encouraged 
the  licentious  spirit  of  the  army,  and  left  to  the 
legions  the  nomination  of  centurions  to  fill  the 
vacant  posts  of  such  as  were  slain  in  battle   The 
consequence  was»  that  the  most  bold  and  turbu- 
lent were  chosen,  and  discipline  went  to  ruin. 
The  offleers  lost  all  authority,  and  the  soldiers 
commanded.     The  army  being  wholly  corrupted 
by  these  popolsir  but  seditious  arts,  Antonius 


7  The  river  CoAafrtu,  BroUer  saf  s,  ought  to  be  called 
Cvbunt,  being  the  sane  mentioned  by  the  elder  Plioj, 
lib  rl.  s.  4.  Ptumen  Cchum  e  CoMuaaoper  Sumum fluent. 
h  diechar^s  hself  into  the  Euxine. 

8  The  eoenmBBUOors  agree  that  there  is  here  an  error 
is  the  text:  tnfT'"^'*  of  Sadoduxan  rtgU,  the  true  read- 
lag  to,  9mb  Sadoehi  Zuttomm  regit  aumtto.  The  Lan 
were  a  ^opU  of  Sannatla,  on  the  east  side  of  the 


thought  he  might  rafely  give  the  reins  to  his 
avarice,  and  began  by  public  rapine  to  enrich 
himself.  The  approach  of  Mucianus  was  no  re- 
straint, though  to  incur  the  displeasure  of  that 
commander  was  more  dangerous  than  to  offend 
Vespasian  himself. 

L.  The  winter  being  now  at  hand,  and  the 
country  laid  under  water  by  the  overflowing  of 
the  Po,  the  army  was  obliged  to  march  lightly 
equipped.     The  eagles  and  banners  of  the  vic- 
torious legions,  with  the  old,  the  wounded,  and 
even  numbers  in  full  vigour,  were  left  at  Verona. 
The  cohorts  and  cavalry,  with  a  select  detach- 
ment from  the  legions,  were  thought  sufficient 
against  the  enemy  already  vanquished.     The 
eleventh  legion,  at  first  unwilling  to  enter  into 
the  war,  but  since  the  turn  of  affairs  regretting 
that  they  had  no  share  in  the  victory,  had  lately 
joined  the  army,  accompanied  by  six  thousand 
Dalmatians,  newly  levied.     The   whole   body 
was,  in  appeanmce,  led  by  Poppaeus  Silvanus,  a 
man  of  consular  rank ;  but,  in  fact,  Annius  Bas- 
sus  governed  their  motions  by  his  skill  and  ad- 
vice.    Silvanus  had  no  military  talents ;  in  the 
moment  that  called  for  enterprise,  he  was  mors 
inclined  .to  waste  the  time  in  words  than  to  act 
with  vigour.     Bassus  assisted  him  with  his  best 
counsels,  appearing  to  obey,  but  in  troth  com- 
manding.    To  this  body  of  forces  was  added  the 
flower  of  thelhthspes  from  the  fleet  at  Ravenna, 
who  had  desired  to  be  considered  as  legionary 
soldiers.     The  |eet  in  the  meantime,  was  man- 
ned by  the  Dalmatians.     The  army  proceeded 
as  far  as  the  temple  of  Fortune,*  and  there  made 
halt  by  order  of  the  chiefs,  who  had  not  yet 
settled  their  plan  of  operations.     They  had  re- 
ceived intelligence  that  the  prtttorian  cohorts 
were  on  their  lAarch  from  Rome,  and  the  passes 
over  the  Apennine  were  supposed  to  be  in  the 
possession .  of  the  enemy.     In  a  country  laid 
waste  by  #ar,  they  dreaded  the  danger  of  want- 
ing provisions ;  and  the  clamours  of  the  soldiers 
demanding  the  donative,  by  the  army  called  Cut- 
VABirx,!^  were  loud,  and  tending  to  sedition. 
The  generals  had  no  money  in  their  military 
chests  I  and  their  provisions  were  exhausted  by 
the  rapacity  of  the  soldiers  who  seised  the  stores, 
which  ought  to  have  been  distributed  with  frugal 
management. 

LI.  A  fact  extraordinary  in  its  nature,  and 
yet  vouched  by  writers  of  good  authority,  will 
serve  to  show  how  little  of  moral  rectitude  and 
natural  sentiment  remained  in  the  minds  of  the 
victorious  army.  A  common  soldier  belonging 
to  the  cavalry  averred  that,  in  the  late  engage- 


9  Fhnum  fbrftmo,  now  FbnOf  a  port  town  of  VrltinOf 
on  the  Adriatic. 

10  Clavarium  was  a  donatire  granted^  the  soldiers 
to  enable  them  to  purchase  nails  for  their  shoes.  In  like 
manner  the  donative  for  shoes  was  called  CalctariueH, 
Snetonlos  In  Vespas.  a  6. 
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ment,  he  killed  hii  brother,  and  for  that  deed  of 
horror  he  htd  the  hardinesi  to  demand  a  reeom- 
pente.  The  laws  of  nature  would  not  allow  the 
•uperior  officer  to  reward  an  action  that  shocked 
humanity;  and  to  punish  it  was  inconsistent 
with  the  policy  of  war.  Under  a  plausible  pre- 
tence of  not  being  able,  in  that  juncture,  to  pro- 
portion their  bounty  to  the  extent  of  the  merit, 
they  adjourned  the- business,  and  thought  of  it 
no  more.  In  former  civil  wars,  we  have  upon 
xecerd  a  similar  tragic  incident,  but  with  a  dif- 
ferent issue.  In  the  battle  with  Cinna  at  Jani- 
eulum,!  a  man  of  Pompey'k  party,  (as  Sisenna 
relates  the  story)  slew  his  brother,  and  soon 
after,  finding  his  mistake,  despatched  himself  t 
10  true  it  is,  that  in  ancient  tiroes  men  not  only 
had  a  quick  sense  of  glory,  but  also  felt  a  just 
abhorrence  of  evil  deeds.  For  the  insertion  of 
this  anecdote  no  apology  will  be  deemed  neces- 
sary :  on  the  contrary,  it  may  be  proper  to  re- 
vive the  memory  of  past  transactions,  in  order, 
whenever  the  occasion  requires  it,  to  exhibit  a 
bright  example  of  eminent  virtue,  or  to  soothe 
the  mind  under  the  pressure  of  recent  ca- 
lamity. 

LIL  Antonius,  in  concert  with  the  principal 
officers,  judged  it  prudent  to  send  forward  the 
cavalry,  with  orders  to  explore,  in  some  part  of 
Umbria,  a  place  of  moderate  acclivity  over  the 
Apennine  mountains.  In  the  meantime,  the 
troops  left  behind  at  Verona  were  ordered  to  ad- 
vance with  the  eagles  and  standards.  Measures 
were  also  taken  to  procure  a  supply  of  provi- 
sions by  sea,  and  also  by  the  {Navigation  of  the 
Po.  But  delay  was  what  some  of  the  chiefs  had 
much  at  heart.  They  knew  the  pride  and  grow- 
ing ambition  of  Antonius,  and  thought  it  more 
for  their  interest  to  curry  favour  with  Mucianus, 
who  saw  with  a  jealous  eye  the  rapid  success  with 
which  Antonius  pushed  on  his  conquest.  If  the 
general  of  the  East  did  not  arrive  in  time  to 
enter  Rome  with  the  victorious  army,  it  was 
evident  that  the  whole  glory  of  the  war  would 
fall  to  the  lot  of  others.  His  letters  to  Varus 
and  Antonius  were  dark,  ambiguous,  and  contra- 
dictory {  sometimes  recommending  despatch,  and 
afterwards  stating  the  advantages  of  caution  and 
dilatory  measures.  By  this  duplicity  he  hoped 
to  assume  the  merit  of  whatever  succeeded,  and, 
if  any  misfortune  happened,  to  throw  the  blame 
on  others.  With  his  intimate  friends,  and  in 
particular  with  Plotius  Griphus,^  lately  raised  by 


1  Janiculumf  a  high  hill  at  Borne,  bat  not  one  of  the 
seven :  now  called  MonU  Qianieolo,  and  more  common- 
ly MotUorio.  The  story  of  a  soldier  killing  his  brother 
In  battle,  and  on  the  discoTery  despatching  himself,  is 
told  by  Valerius  MazimuSf  lib.  y.  cap.  6.  s.  4,  but  atlrlb> 
ubed  to  a  soldlqf  under  Sertorius.  S^  Llvy's  Epiiome, 
lib.  Ixzlx. 

3  Plotius  Griphus  was  one  of  the  IHends  of  Stathia  the 
poet,  as  appears  trom  a  poem  In  the  Sylvw,  lib.  iv.  tn- 
icribed  to  him. 


Vespasian  to  the  rank  of  senator,  and  the  eoo- 
mand  of  a  legion,  his  correspondeooe  was  mott 
open  and  direct.  The  answers  which  he  reccir- 
ed  were  in  a  style  agreeable  to  his  wishes,  full 
of  compliments  to  himself,  and  malignant  it- 
flections  on  the  rashness  of  Varus  and  Aotooiui. 
These  letters  Mucianus  took  care  to  forward  to 
Vespasian.  The  impression  which  they  nadi 
was  unfavourable  to  Antonius,  who  knew  the 
value  of  his  services,  and  yet  found  bimtelf 
supplanted  in  the  opinion  of  the  futnre  en- 
peror. 

Lin.  Antonius,  with  the  spirit  of  an  injared 
man,  complained  of  the  insidious  arts  with  which 
Mucianus  undermined  his  character.    Above  dis- 
guising his  passions,  and  scorning  to  temporize, 
he  spoke  his  mind  with  freedom.    His  letters 
to  Vespasian  were  in  a  tone  more  lofty  than  is 
usually  addressed  to  princes.     He  talked  of  him- 
self with  an  air  of  confidence,  and  with  uperity 
of  Mucianus,  the  assassin  of  hn  repoUtioo.  **  It 
was  by  Antonius  that  the  legions  in  Pannonia 
were  excited  to  a  revolt;  by  him  the  leaden  is 
Maesia   were   inspired  with  courage;  by  him 
the  Alps  were  forced,  Itoly  was  subdued,  and 
by  him  all  succours  from  Germany  and  Rbetia 
were  entirely  cut  off.     By  him  the  cavalry  was 
led  on  to  attack  the  legions  of  ViteUhis,  in  the 
moment  of  disunion  among  themselves ;  and  the 
complete  victory  obtained  by  the  infantry,  <^ 
an  obstinate  engagement  that  lasted  nl^t  and 
day,  was  an  exploit  of  which  envy  itself  coold 
not  deny  him  the  merit     The  destruction  *S 
Cremona  was  a  calamity  incident  to  the  np  « 
civil  war;  and  yet  that  calamity,  dreadful  as  it 
was,  could  not  be  compared  to  the  disasters  ol 
former  times,  when  the  republic  saw  her  dti« 
razed  to  the  ground,  and  the  land  deluged  wiiA 
blood.     In  the  war  which  be  bad  conducted,  his 
sword,  and  not  his  pen,  was  the  weapon  which 
he  employed.     Instead  of  writing  wcitt  des- 
patches, he  sought  the  enemy  in  the  field.    Xm 
did  he  mean  to  detract  from  those  who  comiaaDd- 
ed  in  Asia:  they  had  the  mighty  glory  of  pt«- 
serving  tranquillity  in  the  disUnt  territory  »f 
Maesia,  while  he  routed  the  VitellUn  armies,  aai 
made  himself  master  of  Italy.     Spain  and  Gaal, 
the  two  bulwarks  of  the  empire,  were  by  hii 
influence   drawn  over  to   Vespasian.    Bat  hd 
best  efforts  had  been  in   vain  exerted,  if  J^ 
laurels,  so  dearly  earned,  were  to  be  tiansfentd 
to  men,  who  neither  shared  in  the  Tictocy  n^ 
the  danger."    These  remonstrances  did  not  !•• 
main  a  secret  to  Mocianas.     The  coMeq«K« 
was, a  deadly  feud  between  the  two  com«n»^*' 
on  the  part  of  Antonius,  carried  on  with  optf 
and  avowed  hostility ;  on  that  of  Mucianus,  with 
close  disguise,  and,  for  that  reason,  the  man 
implacable. 

LIV.  ViteUius,  after  the  overthrow  of  »» 
army  at  Cremona,  thought  it  good  policy  to  fBp- 
press  the  news.  By  that  shallow  artifice,^ 
made  eveiy  thing  won«.    OisaimnUtioB  ceotf 
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■(r  PNtpoM  thf  KiMdy,  but  not  wmid  off  the 

"«q«»eei  of  tliat  drtadfol  defeat     Had  the 

««  bwB  ftirl/  toM,  a  cooocil  might  have 

"«  olW,  ind  there  weie   retources  still 

V««^   la  the  midat  of  rain,  he  pre- 

WW  10  be  in  a  floarishing  condiUon,  and 

V  tbt  b]hej  was  QDdone.     The  war  wai 

Ml  n  Boeh  u  mentioned  in  his  presence. 

rte  atiim  of  Borne  were  forbid  to  talk  of 

«  aeiri  of  the  day,  and  fof  that  reason 

^7  talked  the  more.    Since  liberty  of  speech 

*v  BO  Jo^cr  allowed,  instead  of  the  plain 

^  ^  py  out  fictitious  accounts,  and, 

WBe  they  were  restrained,  took  their  revenge 

^mkiBg  erery  thing  worse.     The  chiefs  of 

«  idTene  party  omitted  nothing  that  conld 

«t»sd  the  CisM  of  their  victory.  The  spies  that 

i^  lato  their  hands  were  indnstriously  led  round 

Ue  cuip,  and,  after  seeing  the  strength  and 

'P*nt  gf  the  conqaerors,  dismissed  to  make  their 

^*9i>n  it  R4Niie.    Vitellius  examined  them  in 

Xifile,ujd,that  nothing  might  transpire,  or- 

•rcd  (hen  to  be  put  to  death.  A  singular  proof 

<t  fidelity  tod  geneioue  courage  was,  at  this 

^y  pren  by  a  centurion  i  his  name  Julius 

f<n^  Thu  man,  in  several  interviews  with 

'^^»>  tried  in  vain  to  rouse  his  master  to  a 

^t  of  enterprise.     AU  he  could  obtain  was 

«*«  to  go  in  person  to  view  the  strength 

*  the  eoeny,  and  see  the  real  condition  of 

'**>Ba.    Scorning  to  approach  Antonius  in 

^  chtrscter  of  a  spy,  he  avowed  the  em- 

^'^^  orders,  and  his  own  resolution.  A  guard 

**  appointed  to  conduct  him.     He  was  led 

^tke  field  of  battle  ;  be  surveyed  the  ruins  of 

^'"■ooa*  and  saw  the  legions  that  had  laid 

**B  their  ajiBs. 

With  that  inteDigenee  be  returned  to  Vitel- 
^*-  The  emperor,  deaf  to  the  voice  of  truth, 
^  HDwUliog  to  be  convinced,  charged  the 
*atvioo  with  treachery  and  corruption.  •*! 
wreeiTe,"  eaid  Agreetis, "  that  some  great  and 
C<ui  proof  is  oeceesary  $  and,  since  neither  my 
^  aor  death  can  now  be  of  any  use,  I  will  give 
y^  that  evidence  which  cannot  deceive.'*  He 
lind,  and  feU  on  his  sword.  According  to 
Be  historians,  be  was  slain  by  order  of  Vitel- 
^  Be  that  aa  it  may,  the  fidelity  of  the  gen- 
lai  centurion  deserves  to  be  transmitted  to 
rterity. 

l^»  At  length  Vitellius  was  roused  from  his 

:e  of  stnpelactioD.  He  ordered  Julius  Priscus 

Alphcniis  Yams,  at  the  head  of  fourteen 

toriao  cObortn,  and  the  whole  of  the  cavalry, 

ake  poeeeaeion  of  the  Apennine  mountains. 

igion  of  mariiies  was  sent  after  them.     A 

f  90  co0«iderahle,  consisting  of  several  thou- 

horse  nod  foot,  under  any  other  general. 

Id  have  been  eulBcient  not  only  to  withstand 

fnemy,  tot  ewen  to  wage  an  offensive  war. 

eoborta  thet  remained  for  the  defence  of  the 

were  p«t  vaider  the  command  of  Lucius 

lias,  th«  cmperort  brother.    The  empenr, 


in  the  mean  time,  abated  nothing  from  his  habi" 
tual  luxury.  He  began,  however,  with  a  pre- 
cipitation tliat  sprung  from  fear,  to  grant  away 
whatever  the  state  had  to  bestow.  He  hurried 
on  the  election  of  public  magistrates,  and  ap* 
pointed  a  succession  of  consuls  for  several  years  % 
he  concluded  treaties  with  the  allies  of  Rome ;  he 
invested  foreign  cities  with  the  privileges  of  La- 
tium  t  he  granted  to  some  nations  an  exemption 
from  all  kinds  of  tribute,  and  to  others  immuni- 
ties unheard  of  before  %  regardless  of  posterity, 
and,  in  all  events,  determined  to  exhaust  the 
commonwealth.  The  populace  applauded  the 
liberality  of  the  emperor.  Some  were  weak 
enough  to  purchase  favours,  which,  it  was  evi- 
dent, could  not  last  \  while  men  of  reflection 
saw,  that  lavish  grants,  which  could  neither  be 
made  nor  accepted  without  distressing  the  pub- 
lic, must  be  declared  null  and  void.  At  length 
Vitellius,  urged  by  the  importunity  of  the  army, 
which  lay  encamped  at  Mevania,*  marched  out 
of  the  city,  attended  by  a  numerous  train  of 
senators,  all  following  with  different  motives  \ 
some  to  pay  their  court,  and  the  greater  part 
afraid  of  giving  jealousy  to  a  prince  who  Joined 
his  army  without  any  settled  plan,  in  himself  no 
resource,  no  decision,  the  ready  dupe  of  every 
treacherous  adviser. 

LVI.  Having  reached  the  camp,  Vitellius 
called  an  assembly  of  the  soldiers.  During  his 
speech,  a  wonderful  phenomenon  engaged  the 
attention  of  all.  A  flight  of  ill-omened  birds 
hovered  over  his  head,  forming  a  cloud  that  ob- 
scured the  day.  This  was  followed  by  another 
prognostic  of  an  alarming  nature.  A  bull  broke 
loose  from  the  altar,  and,  trampling  under  foot 
all  the  preparations  for  the  sacrifice,  fled  to  a 
distant  place,  and  there,  on  a  spot  where  victims 
were  never  slain,  was  felled  to  the  ground.  But 
Vitellius,  in  his  own  person,  presented  a  sight 
that  exceeded  every  prodigy :  a  chief  void  of 
military  knowledge,  without  judgment  to  plan, 
or  courage  to  execute.  He  had  not  skill  enough 
to  explore  the  motions  of  the  enemy,  and  to  the 
art  of  avoiding  or  bringing  on  a  general  engage- 
ment he  was  an  utter  stranger.  Every  incident 
betrayed  his  ignorance  or  his  pusillanimity. 
When  messengers  arrived,  he  turned  pale,  fal- 
tered in  his  gait,  asked  questions,  trembled,  and 
returned  to  bis  bottle.  ,  Weary  at  length  of  the 
camp,  and  terrified  by  the  revolt  of  the  fleet  at 
Misenum,  he  went  back  to  Rome,  alarmed  at 
every  new  event,  yet  never  looking  forward  to 
the  issue  of  the  war.  All  opportunities  were  ut- 
terly lost  by  his  folly.  The  true  and  obvious 
measure  would  have  been,  to  pass  over  the  Ap» 
enninewith  bis  whole  force,  and  seek  an  enemy 
distressed  bytthe  rigour  of  the  winter  season  and 
a  dearth  of  provisions.     Instead  of  this,  Vitel- 


3  For  Mevaaia,  see  the  Gcografihical  Table  at  the  end 
of  the  VolunM. 
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litts  suffered  his  txmj  to  be  dispersed  in  different 
places,  and,  by  that  condact,  ^ve  to  the  slaugh- 
tering sword  a  set  of  brave  and  gallant  soldiers, 
whose  Talour  and  fidelity  nothing  could  shake. 
The  centurions  saw  the  ^blunder,  and  the  best 
amongst  them,  had  they  been  consulted,  were 
ready  with  honest  advice.  But  the  creatures 
of  the  court  banished  every  faithful  counsellor. 
The  ear  of  Vitellius  was  open  to  flatteqr  only : 
useful  advice  was  harsh  and  grating ;  and  no- 
thing was  welcome  but  what  soothed  his  pas- 
sions, while  it  led  to  sute  destruction. 

LVIL  The  revolt  of  the  fleet  at  Misenum 
was  occasioned  altogether  by  the  fraud  of  Clau- 
dius Faventi^us  $  so  much  in  civil  commotions 
depends. on  the  boldness  of  «  single  tndtor.  This 
man  had  been  a  centurion  under  Galba,  and  was 
by  that  emperor  cashiered  with  ignominy.  To 
seduce  the  men  to  his  purposes,  he  forged  letters 
from  Vespasian,  promising  ample  rewards  to 
such  as  went  over  to  his  party.  Claudius  Apol- 
linaris  was,  at  that  time,  commander  of  the 
fleet  {  a  man  inclined  to  treachery,  but  wanting 
resolution  to  be  forward  in  guilt.  It  happened 
that  Apinius  Tiro,  who  had  discharged  the  of- 
fice of  pnetor,  was  then  «t  Minturnie.i  He 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  revolters,  and 
drew  the  neighbouring  colonies  and  municipal 
towns  into  the  confederacy.  The  inhabitants 
of  PttteoliS  declared  with  alacrity  for  Vespasian, 
while  Capua,  with  equal  vehemence,  adhered  to 
Vkellius.  Those  two  cities  had  been  long  at 
variance,  and  now  mingled  with  the  rage  of  civil 
war  all  the  rancour  of  their  private  animosities. 
In  order  to  bring  the  revolters  back  to  their 
duty,  Vitellius  fixed  on  Claudius  Julianus,  who 
had  been  prefect  of  the  fleet  at  Misenum,  and 
had  the  character  of  being  mild  in  the  exercise  of 
his  authority.  He  set  out  from  Rome  at  the 
head  of  a  city-cohort,  and  a  band  of  gladiators, 
over  whom  he  had  been,  before  that  time,  ap- 
pointed commanding  ofllcer.  He  was  no  sooner 
in  sight  of  the  rebel  camp,  than  he  went  over  to 
Vespasian.  The  two  parties  with  their  com- 
bined force,  took  possession  of  Tarracina,  a  city 
strong  both  by  nature  and  art.  In  that  place 
the  revolters  were  more  indebted  for  their  se- 
curity to  the  strength  of  the  works,  than  to  their 
own  military  talents. 

LVIII.  Vitellius,  having  received  intelligence 
of  these  transactions,  ordered  part  of  his  army 
to  take  post  at  Nania,8  under  the  command  of 
the  praetorian  prefects,  while  his  brother  Lucius 
Vitellius,  at  the  head  of  six  cohorts  and  five  hun- 
dred horse,  marched  into  Campania,  to  check 
the  progress  of  the  revolt.     He  himself,  in  the 


1  For  MlntuniB  ioo  the  Geographical  Table  at  the  end 
of  the  Volume. 

2  Puteolanum,  now  Pogguolo. 

3  For  Namia,  see  the  Geographical  Table  at  the  end 
of  the  Volome. 


mean  time,  sunk  into  a  state  of  languor,  over- 
whelmed with  despair  and  melancholy,  till  ths 
generous  ardour  of  the  soldiers  and  the  claffloait 
of  the  populace  demanding  to  be  armed,  revifed 
his  drooping  spirits.     He  flattered  himself,  that 
a  turbulent  multitude,  bold  in  words,  bat  with- 
out spirit  in  action,  would  be  equal  to  the  regular 
legions.  To  a  mere  mob  he  gave  the  name  of  an 
army.     His  freedmen  were  his  only  advisers. 
In  such  as  professed  to  be  his  friends,  be  reposed 
no  confidence.     The  truth  is,  all  of  that  clus, 
the  higher  they  stood  in  rank,  were  the  more 
ready  to  betray.     By  the  advice  of  his  servile 
counsellors,  he  ordered  the  people  to  be  assem- 
bled in  their  tribes.^     As  they  came  forwaxd  to 
enrol  their  names,  he  received  the  oath  of  fidel- 
ity ;  but  the  crowd  pressing  too  thick  upon  hiis, 
he  grew  weary  of  the  task,  and  left  the  buHocn 
of  completing  the  new  levy  to  the  two  eoosoli. 
The  senators  were  required  to  bring  in  a  quia- 
tity  of  silver,  and  a  certain  number  of  slaves. 
The  Roman  knights  made  a  voluntary  ofler  to 
serve  with  their  lives  and  fortunes.   The  freed- 
men, in  a  body,  desired  to  be  admitted  to  the 
same   honour.      This  humour    continued,  till 
what  at  first  proceeded  from  servility  and  fear 
grew  serious  in  the  end,  and  became  real  aidour. 
The  greater  part,  notwithstanding,  felt  no  aflec- 
tion  for  the  prince }  indifferent  about  the  Btto, 
they  grieved  to  see  the  humiliating  conditioB  to 
which  the  empire  was  reduced.     Vitelliu,  oe 
his  part,  omitted  nothing  that  could  coociliate 
the  public  favour.  He  appeared  with  a  dejected 
air :  he  spoke  in  a  pathetic  tone  ;  he  tried  the 
force  of  tears  \  he  made  ample  promises,  Urish 
of  words,  and,  as  is  usually  the  case  with  mes 
in   distress,  generous   beyond  all  bonods.    He 
now  desired  to  assume  ^he  title  of  Cesar.    His 
superstitious  veneration  for  a  name,  in  which  he 
thought  there  was  something  sacred,  made  kin 
willing  to  accept  what  he  had  ofl^  rejected. 
The  public  clamour  was  an  additkxial  motive. 
The  populace  thought  it  proper,  and,  in  eases  of 
extreme  danger,  the  voice  of  the  rabble  is  equal 
to  the  wisest  counsels.   But  the  spirit,  which  tt 
the  flood  was  violent,  soon  began  to  ebb  away* 
The  senators  and  knighu  fell  off  by  degrees;  tt 
first,  in  the  absence  of  tbe  prince,  watching  (heir 
opportunity  with  care  and  caution  i  but,  ia^tte 
end,  not  even  managing  appearances,  with  Vpea 
and  avowed  indifference.     Vitellius  gave  up  his 
cause  for  lost   He  saw  that  the  prinee  dcmaeds 
in  vain,  when  the  people  are  no  longer  wiifisi; 
to  comply. 

LIX.  By  taking  possession  of  Mevanta^  Vi- 
tellius had  struck  all  Italy  with  teiror.  Tbe 
war  seemed  to  revive  with  redoubled  vigour, bat. 


4  The  people  of  Rome  were  divided  Into  fiv«-«s«3 
thirty  tribes. 

6  For  Mevania,  see  the  Geographical  lUtde  sa^  tad 
of  the  Volume. 
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bj  ^ii  dutardljr  flight  from  the  ctmp,  be  lot t 
fvcrjr  •flvantage.     Vetpasian's  intcreit  gained 
•ddiiiooai  itreogth.    The  people,  Ihrougbout  the 
co4iiiti7,  v^nt  over  to  his  party,  with  uucommoo 
adovr.    The  Saiooitet,  the  Peligniaot,  and  the 
ManiaM/  taw,  with  regret,  the  prompt  alacrity 
with  which  the  inhabiUDtf  of  Campania  had 
takcD  the  lead  in  the  revolt  i  and,  to  atone  for 
their  own  remisinen,  declared  for  Vetpafian 
with  ail  (he  vehemence  which  a  new  pauion 
iospirti.    Meanwhile,  the  army,  in  passing  over 
the  Apenniee,  setfered   every  extremity  from 
the  rigour  of  the  winter.     The  difllculty  with 
which,  tiwugh  unmolested  by  the  enemy,  they 
Isboored  throogh  a  ws  ^te  of  snow,  plainly  shows 
the  dangers  that  sam*  jnded  them,  if  fortnne,  no 
len  propitious  to  Vespasian  than  the  wisdom  of 
hit  counsels,  lied  not  drawn  Vitelllus  from  his 
posL    Oaring  the  march  over  the  mountains, 
I^Hus  Cetealla,  in  the  disguise  of  a  common 
pessaot,  presented  himself  to  the  general.   Being 
veil  leqaainted  with  the  course  of  the  country, 
he  had  been  able  to  elude  the  pursuit  of  .the 
ViteUians.    As  be  had  the  honour  of  being  allied 
to  Vetpuian,  ^d  was  besides  an  officer  of  dis- 
tbtfvtihed  merit,  he  was  not  only  well  received, 
bet  ranked  with  the  commanders-in-chief.    The 
vriten  of  that  day  inform  us,  that  Flavius  Sa- 
tovf,  and  Domitian,  had  it  in  their  power  to 
escape  out  of  Rome.     Nonius,  it  is  said,  by 
bb  emissaries,  invited  them  to  a  place  of  safety ) 
bat  Sabinoa  declined  the  ofTer,  alleging  his  ill 
Mate  of  hcmlth,  and  his  want  of  vigour  for  so 
bold  an  enterprise.     Domitiaa  was  not  deficient 
either  in  spirit  or  inclination.    Even  the  guards 
appointed  by  Vitellius  to  watch  bis. motions, 
offered  to  join  his  flight ;  but  he  suspected  an 
eoderhand  deaign  to  draw  him  into  a  snare, 
^,for  that  reason,  made  no  attempt  His  fear, 
bowever,  waa  ill  founded.    Vitellius  felt  a  ten- 
der regaitl  for  his  own  family,  and  on  their 
•tcoant  meditated  nothing  against  the  life  of 
ABBBitiaa. 

LX.  The  army  pursued  their  march  as  far  as 
CanolB.?  At  that  place  the  generals  thought 
flt  to  halt  for  aome  days,  as  well  to  rest  the 
troops,  as  to  wait  the  arrival  of  the  eagles  and 
*taadardaof  the  legions.  The  situation  afTonled 
&  pleasant  apot  for  the  camp,  with  an  open  cham- 
peign  eonntry  on  erery  side,  abounding  with 
plenty,  and  behind  them  a  numlwr  of  opulent 
>Bd  loorlshiog  cities.  Being  then  not  more  than 
ten  mUes  distant  from  the  Vitellian  forces,  they 
koped,  by  intrigue  and  secret  negotiation,  to  in- 
doee  the  whole  party  to  lay  down  their  arms. 
But  the  soUlere  were  impatient  of  delay.  They 
viahed  Co  mod  the  war  by  victory,  not  by  com- 
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promise.  They  desired  to  be  led  against  the 
enemy,  before  the  arrival  of  their  own  legions, 
who  would  be  sure  to  claim  a  share  of  the 
tKK)ty,  though  their  asristance  was  not  wanted. 
Antonitts  called  the  men  together,  and,  in  a  pulH 
lie  harangue^  informed  them,  "  that  Vitellius  had 
still  numerous  forces  in  reserve,  all  willing,  if 
left  to  their  own  reflection,  to  hearken  to  terms 
of  accomtoodation ;  but  despair  might  rouse  their 
courage.  In  the  first  movements  of  a  civil  war, 
much  must  be  left  to  chance.  To  complete  the 
conquest,  is  the  province  of  wisdom  and  deliber* 
ate  counsels.  The  fleet  at  MIsenum,  with  the 
whole  region  of  Campania,  the  fairest  part  of 
Italy,  had  already  declared  for  Vespasian.  Of 
the  whole  Roman  world,  the  tract  that  lies  be- 
tween Tfamia  and  Tarracina  was  all  that  remain- 
ed in  the  hands  of  Vitellius.  By  the  victory  at 
Cremona  enoogh  of  glory  had  been  gained,  and, 
by  the  demolition  of  that  city,  too  much  disgrace. 
Rome  still  flourishes  in  ail  its  grandeur.  To  save 
that  city,  the  seat  of  empire,  from  the  like  ca- 
lamity, would  be  more  for  their  honour  than  the 
wild  ambition  of  taking  it  by  assault.  Their  fame 
would  stanS  on  a  more  solid  basis,  and  their 
reward  would  be  greater,  if,  with  the  spirit  of 
citizens,  and  without  further  efl^sion  of  bloody 
they  protected  the  rights  of  the  senate,  and  the 
Roman  people.'* 

XXI.  By  these  remonstrances  the  fury  of  the 
soldiers  was  appeased.  The  legions  arrived  soon 
after,  and,  by  the  fame  of  their  united  furce,  struck 
the  Vitellians  with  dismay.  To  hold  out  to  the 
last  extremity,  was  no  longer  the  advice  ft  ex- 
hortation of  the  offlcers.  To  surrender  waa 
thought  the  best  measuro.  Numt>ers  saw  the 
advantage  of  going  over  to  the  enemy  with  their 
companies  of  foot,  or  their  troops  of  horse,  and 
by  that  service  hpped  to  merit  better  terms  for 
themselves.  Advice  was  received,  that  four 
hundred  of  the  enemy's  cavalry  were  stationed 
in  the  neighbourhood,  in  garrison  at  JiUirtunnajt 
Varus,  at  the  bead  of  a  detached  party,  marched 
against  them.  All  who  resisted  were  put  to  the 
sword  I  the  greater  part  laid  down  their  arms, 
and  begged  quarter.  Some  fled  in  a  panic  to  the 
camp  at  Narnia,  and  there,  by  magnifying  the 
numbers  and  courage  of  the  enemy,  endeavonrod 
to  palliate  their  own  disgrace.  In  the  Vitellian 
army  defection  and  treachery  went  unpunlshedi 
guilt  bad  nothing  to  fear  from  the  officers,  and 
from  the  victors  it  met  with  a  suro  reward. 
Who  should  be  the  most  expeditious  traitor,  waa 
now  the  only  struggle.  The  tribunes  and  cen- 
turions deserted  in  open  day,  while  the  common 
soldiers  adhered  to  Vitellius  with  undaunted  re- 
solution t  but,  at  length,  Prisene  and  Alftheiiua  • 


8  Tor  Inieramna,  see  the  Geographical  Table  at  the 
end  of  the  Volume. 

0  Julhis  Prisciis  and  Alphenue  Varus,  seal  by  VHel- 
Itaa  to  take  pessesalon  of  the  Apannine  nawmiaine.  Bee 
this  book,  0.51. 
SK 
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gaye  the  finitbHig  blow  to  all  tbeir  hopes.  Thoie 
two  officers  abendooed  the  camp,  in  order  to  re- 
turn to  Vitellius,  aod  by  that  step  made  the 
apologj  of  all  who,  being  left  without  a  leader, 
went  over  to  the  side  of  the- strongest 

LXIL  During  these  transactions,  Fabius  Va- 
lens  was  put  to  death  in  prison  at  Urbioum.i 
A  report  had  been  spread  abroad,  that  he  made 
his  escape  into  Germany,  and  was  there  employed 
in  raising  an  army  of  veterans  to  renew  the  war. 
To  clear  up  that  mistake,  and  crush  at  once  the 
hopes  of  the  Vitellians,  his  head  was  exposed  to 
public  view.  At  the  sight  of  that  unexpected 
object,  the  enemy  sunk  down  in  deep  despair, 
while  the  Flavian  party  considered  that  event  as 
the  end  of  all  their  labour. 

Fabius  Valens  was  a  native  of  Anagnia,  de- 
scended from  a  family  of  equestrian  rank.  His 
manners  were  corrupt  and  profligate,  but  to  his 
vices  be  united  no  small  degree  of  genius.  A 
libertine  in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure,  he  acquired 
an  air  of  gaiety,  and  passed  for  a  man  of  polite 
accomplishments.  In  the  interludes,  called  Ju- 
venal ia,<  which  were  exhibited  in  the  reign  of 
Nero,  he  appeared  among  the  pantomRne  perform- 
ers at  first  with  seeming  reluctance,  but  after- 
wards of  his  own  choice,  displaying  talents  that 
gained  applause,  while  they  disgraced  the  man. 
Rising  afterwards  to  the  command  of  a  legion 
under  Verginius,  he  paid  his  court  to  that  com- 
mander, and  betrayed  him.  He  seduced  Fonteius 
Capito,s  or,  perhaps,  found  him  incorruptible,  and, 
for  one  of  those  reasons,  murdered  him.  False 
to  G%|ba,4  yet  faithful  to  Vitellius,  he  exhibited, 
in  thii  last  stage  of  life,  a  contrast  to  the  general 
depravity  of  the  times.  The  perfidy  of  others 
raised  his  reputation. 

LXIII.  The  Vitellians,  seeing  all  hopes  cut  off, 
detennined  to  submit  to  the  conqueror,  and 
accordingly,  to  the  utter  disgrace  of  the  party, 
descended  into  the  plains  of  Narnia,  with  their 
colours  displayed,  there  to  make  a  voluntary 
surrender.  Vespasian's  army  was  drawn  up  in 
order  of  battle.  They  formed  their  lines  on  each 
side'  of  the  public  road,  and  in  the  intermediate 
space  received  the  vanquished  troops.  Antonius 
addressed  them  in  a  speech,  that  breathed  mod- 
eration and  humanity.  They  were  quartered  at 
different  places ;  one  division  at  Narnia,  and  the 
other  at  Interamna.  A  party  of  the  victorious 
legions  were  stationed  near  them,  not  with  a 
design  to  insult  or  irritate  men  in  distress,  but, 
in  case  of  need,  to  preserve  peace  and  good 
order.  Antonius  and  Varus,  in  the  meantime, 
did  not  neglect  the  opportunity  of  negotiating 


with  Vitellius.  By  frequent  nessengsrs  thtj 
offered  for  himself  a  supply  of  money,  and  % 
safe  retreat  Into  Campania,  upon  condiGoo  that 
he  should  lay  down  his  arms,  and  sarreoder 
himself  and  his  children  to  the  discretion  of 
Vespasian.  Letters  to  the  same  effect  were  iIm 
sent  to  him  by  Mucianus.  Vitellius  listened  to 
these  proposals.  He  even  went  so  far  u  to 
amuse  himself  with  settling  the  number  of  hit 
train,  and  to  talk  of  the  spot  op  the  sea^ibors 
where  he  intended  to  fix  his  retreat.  Snch  vm 
the  stupidity  that  benumbed  hb  faculties :  if 
others  would  not  remember  that  be  had  bets 
emperor  of  Rome,  he  himself  was  wiliiog  to 
forget  it. 

LXIV.  At  Rome,  in  the  meantime,  the  lead- 
ing men  endeavoured,  by  secret  exhortations,  to 
incite  Flavins  Sabinu^,  the  prefect  of  the  city, 
to  take  an  active  part  in  the  approaching  revo- 
lution, and  claim  a  share  in  the  fame  aod  spies* 
dour  of  so  great  an  event  "  The  city  coboru,'* 
they  said,  **  were  all  devoted  to.  him ;  the  lel- 
diers  of  the  night-watch  would  join  them ;  asd 
their  own  slaves  might  be  called  forth.  Every 
thing  favoured  the  enterprise,  and  nothing  coaid 
withstand  the  victorious  anns  of  a  party,  io 
whose  favour  fortune  had  already  decided.  W^ 
leave  to  Varus  and  Antonius  the  whole  glory 
of  the  war?  Vitellius  had  but  a  few  cohorts 
left,  a  mere  handful  <«t4nen,  alarmed  at  the  sees 
from  every  quarter,  and  overwhelmed  with  fear. 
The  minds  of  the  populace  were  always  waTe^ 
ing,  fond  of  change,  aod  ready  to  shift  to  tk« 
si^e  of  the  strongest  Let  Sabinus  show  bimwif) 
and  the  acclamations,  now  given  to  VittHias, 
would  be  as  loud  for  Vespasian.  As  to  VittHiosi 
the  tide  of  prosperity  overpowered  bin;  vbat 
must  now  be  his  case,  when  he  sees  destractioa 
on  every  side  ?  To  end  the  war,  be  master  of 
Rome ;  that  will  consummate  all,  and  the  Dtrit 
as  well  as  the  glory  will  t>e  yours.  Who  so  6t 
as  Sabinus  to  secure  the  sovereign  power  for  hii 
brother  ?  And  whom  can  Vespasian,  with  so  modi 
propriety,  wish  to  see  the  second  man  in  the 
empire.*' 

LXV.  These  temptations,  bright  as  they  «ei«i 
made  no  impression  on  Sabinus.  Enfeebled  by 
old  age,  he  was  no  longer  alive  to  motives  oi 
ambition.  His  inaiftivity  was  by  some  impa^ 
to  a  jealous  spirit,  that  wished  to  retard  tbc 
elevation  of  his  brother.  Sabinus  was  tbt 
elder,  and,  while  both  remained  in  a  pnvatf 
station,  always  toolc  the  lead,  superior  not  only 
in  point  of  fortune,  but  also  in  the  opisioo  sf 
the  public.  When  Vespasian  stood  in  ^ 
of  pecuniary  assistance,  Sabinus  supported  bv 
credit,  but,  according  to  report,  secured  hinseu 
by  a  mortgage'   on   his  brother^  bonse  asd 


I  For  Urbhium,  see  the  Oeographlcal  Table  at  the 
end  of  the  Volume. 

3  See  Annala,  ztv.  a.  16 ;  xvi.  s.  21. 
3, Sea  History,  La. 7. 

4  History,  l.s.  83. 


6  He  lent  his  money  to  VeepaaiaaooaiBBrm*'' 
his  houaa  and  lands.  9ae8iMt0BiMiATeap.S.i 
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laatfi.    From  that  time  they  lived  on  good 

tcRDt,  preterring  the  exteriors  of  friendship, 

while  mntual  snimositjr  wu  supposed  to  be 

nppresied  in  sileoee.     Such  were  the  suspi« 

eioDf  thtt  prevailed  at  the  time.    The  fair  and 

pi^bable  eoostmetion  is,  that  Sabinus,  a  man 

of  a  meek   disposition,  wished  to   spare  the 

cffiifioD  of  blood,  and,  with  that  intent,  held 

Irc^oeot  conferences  with  Vitellius,  in-order  to 

eompromise  the  dispute,  and  settle  the  terms  of 

t  general  pacification.   We  are  told,  that,  having 

tgrtfd,  io  private,  on  the  preliminary  articles, 

thej  ratified  a  final  treaty  in  the   teinple  of 

Apollo*  in  the  presence  of  Cluvius  RofusT  and 

Biliua  Italieus,'  who    attended  as   witnesses. 

The  scene  was  not  without  a  number  of  spec- 

tstori,  who  stood  at  a  distance,  watching  the 

looks  and  behaviour  of  the  contracting  partfts. 

Vitellius  showed  in  his  countenance  an  air  of 

ionow  and  abject  humility.     Sabinus  scorned 

to  insult  a  man  in  distress  |  he  seemed  to  feel 

for  the  unfortunate. 

LXVI.  Yitellitts  had  long  since  divested  hiro- 
iclf  of  every  warlike  psssioo,  and,  if  to  persuade 
others  had  been  mm  easy  as  to  degrade  himself, 
Vespasian^  army  might  have  taken  possession 
of  th^  city  of  Rome  unstained  with  blood.   But 
Ui  friends  were  still  firm  in  his  interest ;  their 
seat  was  not  to  be  subdued ;  they  rejected  all 
tcnns  of  accommodation,  and  with  warmth  pro- 
tested against  a  peace,  which  brought  with  it  no 
Mcarity,  but  depended  altogether  on  the  will 
ud  pleasure  of  the  conqueror.    **  Was  it  pro- 
bable that  Vespasian  would  have  the  magna- 
aimity  to  let  hie  rival  live  secure  in  a  private 
itation  f   Would  the  vanquished  bear  it  ?   The 
friends  of  a  fallen  emperor  would  commiserate 
hts  ease,  and  that  commiseration  would  be  his 
certain  ruin  i  •  th«  ruin,  it  was  true,  of  a  man 
idraoeed  in  years,  who  had  seen'the  vicissitudes 
of  good  and  evil  fortune.     But  what  would  be 
the  situation   of  his  son  ?   What  name,  what 
rsnk,  what  character,  could  be  bestowed  on  him, 
who  had  been  already  honoured  Wi*h  the  title 
of  Germanicus  f    The  present  offer  promises  a 
tepply  of  money,  a  household  train,  ind  a  safe 


S  ITm  temple  of  Apollo  was  on  Mount  Palatine,  where 
M|ttotiM  ttrmmd  a  library.    Horace  says, 

Seripia  VAlatlnue  qaacumqae  recepit  Apollo. 
T  That  an  agreemenr  was  made  between  yitelllaa  and 
laviue  Sabloae,  tha  brother  of  Veapaslao,  appears  in 
^MKoaioe  la  That  a  IS.  CluTlas  Rufas  had  been 
fovcnior  af  a  province  io  Spain;  a  man  '^f  eloquence 
•od  f  reat  aeoonpliabmeots,  but  Toid  of  military  talents. 
See  HiflL  I.  a.  a 

6  SHin  fcallcnaik  the  celebrated  poet,  was  consul 
A  17.  C  aZL    Sea  Appendix  to  Annals,  zvl.  ■.  13. 

9  If  Veapaalaa  eaflhrad  Vitslkitts  to  aurrlTe  his  gran* 
dMr,  and  |i«a  a  priv^u  citisen,  men  would  ascribe  it 
le  pride  aotf  aiTDganca,  and  the  vanquished  would  not 
ta  Ma  tliaJr  anperor  a  Wring  repmaeh  hi  their 
pany ;  and,  eoneequoatly,  VjuHiOB  wnold  be  in 

of  ble  friends. 


retreat  in  the  delightful  regions  of  Campania; 
but  when  Vespasian  seizes  the  imperial  dignity, 
neither  he,  nor  his  friends,  nor  even  his  armies, 
will  think  themselves  secure,  till,  by  the  death 
of  a  rival,  they  crush  the  seeds  of  future  conten- 
tion. Even  Fabius  Valens,  though  a  prisoner, 
and,  while  they  feared  a  reverse  of  fortune, 
reserved  as  a  pledge  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy, 
was  thought  at  last  too  formidable,  and  for  that 
reason  he  fell  a  sacrifice.  And  is  it  to  l>e  ima- 
gined, that  Antonius,  and  Fuscus,  or  Mudanus, 
that  pillar  of  the  party,  will  not  make  the  same 
use  of  their  power  over  Vitellius  .'  Pompey  was 
pursued  to  death  by  Julius  Cesar,  and  Mark 
Antpny  by  Augustus.  But,  perhaps,  superior 
sentiment  and  true  greatness  of  soul  are  to  be 
expected  from  Vespasian !  Let  us  not  deceive 
ourselves.  He  is  now  a  new  man,  formerly  the 
client,io  the  creature  of  Vitellius,  who,  at  that 
time,  was  joined  in  the  consulship  with  the 
emperor  Claudius.  All  motives  conspire  to 
rouse  and  animate  the  emperor  t  the  dignity  of 
an  illustrious  line,  the  office  of  censor,  three 
consulships  held  by  his  father,  with  the  various 
honours  heaped  on  his  family.  These  are 
powerful  incentives.  They  call  aloud  for  some 
bold  effort  of  courage,  or,  at  the  worst,  of  brave 
despair.  The  soldiers  are  still  determined  to 
meet  every  danger,  and  the  fidelity  of  the  people 
nothing  can  alter.  In  all  events,  no  calamity 
can  be  so  bad  as  that,  into  which  Vitellius  seems 
willing  to  plunge  himself.  If  vanquished,  we 
must  perish  by  the  sword  i  if  we  surrender, 
what  will  be  the  case  f  An  ignominious  death. 
To  choose  between  infamy  and  glory,  is  all  that 
now  remains.  The  only  question  is,  Shall  we 
tamely  resign  our  lives,  amidst  the  scorn  and 
insolence  of  the  enemy  f  or  shall  we  act  like 
men,  and  die  sword  in  hand,  with  honour  and 
applause." 

LXVII.  Vitellius  was  deaf  to  every,  manly 
sentiment  An  obstinate  resistance  might  ren- 
der the  conqueror  Inexorable  to  his  wife  and 
children,  and  that  consideration  overpowered 
him  with  grief  and  tenderness.  His  mother 
was  now  no  more.  Worn  out  with  age,  she 
died  a  few  days  before,  happy  not  to  behold  the 
downfall  of  her  family.  From  the  elevation  of 
her  son  she  derived  nothing,  except  the  anxiety 
that  preyed  upon  lier  spirits,  and  tlie  fame  of  a 
blameless  character.  On  the  fifteenth  before 
the  calends  of  January,"  the  defection  of  the 
legions  and  cohorts,  that  surrendered  at  Narnia, 
reached  the  ears  of  Vitellius.  On  receipt  of  that 


10  Vilelltus  had  great  weight  and  Influence  In  the 
reign  of  Claudius.  Vespasian,  at  that  time .  paid  his  court 
to  the  fiivourlte,  and  alto  to  Ifarcissus,  the  emperor's 
freedman.    See  Suet,  in  Vespas-  s.  4. 

U  Vilelltus  abdicated  on  the  I8th  of  December, 
A.  U.  C.  SB,  alter  a  lew  months  of  anarchy,  plunderi 
and 
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disfluil  intelligtnet,  he  went  forth  from  hit 
palace  in  mouining  apparel,^  lurrouoded  by  hii 
family  in  deep  affliction.  His  infant  son  was 
carried  in  a  small  Utter,  with  all  the  appear^ 
ance  of  a  funeral  ceremony.  The  populace 
followed  in  crowds,  with  nnavailing  shouts,  and 
flattecy  out  of  season.  The  soldiers  marched  in 
sollen  silence. 

LXVIII.  In  that  vast  multitude,  no  man  was 
io  insensible  of  the  events  and  sudden  revolu- 
tions  of  human  life,  as  not  to  be  touched  by  the 
misery  of  the  scene  before  him.  They  saw  an 
emperor,  but  a  little  before  master  of  the  Ro- 
man world,  abandoning  his  palace,  and,  in  the 
midst  of  a  vast  crowd  of  citizens  assembled 
round  him,  proceeding  through  the  streets  of 
Rome  to  abdicate  the  imperial  dignity.  No  eye 
had  seen  a  spectacle  so  uuly  affecting ;  no  ear 
had  heard  of  so  dismal  a  catastrophe.  C»sar, 
the  dictator,  fell  by  sudden  violence  s  CaliguU 
perished  by  a  dark  conspiracy  \  Nero  fled  through 
devious  paths,  while  the  shades  of  night  con- 
cealed his  disgrace ;  Piso  and  Galba  may  l>e  said 
to  have  died  in  battle.  Vitellius,  before  an  as- 
sembly of  the  people  called  by  himself,  in  the 
midst  of  his  own  soldiers,  and  in  the  presence 
of  a  concourse  of  women,  who  t>eheld  the  sad 
roTerse  of  fortune,  by  his  own  act  deposed  him- 
self. In  a  short  but  pathetic  speech,  he  declared 
his  voluntary  abdication.  « I  retire,"  be  said, 
**  for  the  sake  of  peace  and  the  good  of  the  cem- 
monwealth{  retain  me  still  in  your  memory, 
and  view  with  an  eye  of  pity  the  misfortunes  of 
my  brother,  my  wife,  and  infant  children.  I 
ask  no  more."  He  raised  bis  son  in  his  amis, 
and  showed  him  to  the  people  t  he  turned  to 
individuals  {  he  implored  the  compassion  of  all. 
A  gosh  of  tears  suppressed  bis  voice  t  in  that 
distress,  taking  his  sword  from  his  side,  and 
addressing  himself  to  Cascilius   Simplex,*  the 


consul,  who  stood  near  him,  he  offered  to  deliver  ^ards,  in  the  reign  of  Vespasian,  assatsc^  i 

share  of  merit  io  that  transaction.  Tbect  wot 
even  women  who  dared  to  defy  the  dsDfter  of » 
siege.  Among  these  the  most  distinguished  ^ 
Venilana  Gracilia,  a  woman  of  high  *P*^ 
who  had  neither  children  nor  lelatioBi  to  at- 
tract her,  but  acted  entirely  on  the  impal»  « 
her  own  intiepid  genius.  The  Vitellitfs  in- 
vested the  ciUdel,  but  guarded  the  pstto  *^^ 
so  much  negligence,  that  Sabinos,  io  tb«  ^ 
of  night,  was  able  to  receive  into  the  pbcc  ^ 


it  into  his  hands,  as  the  symbol  of  authority 
over  the  lives  of  the  Roman  citixena.  The 
consul  refused  to  accept  it,  and  the  people,  with 
violent  uproar,  opposed  his  resignation.  Vitel- 
lius left  the  place.  His  intention  was,  to  lay 
down  all  the  ensigns  of  sovereignty  in  the 
temple  of  Concord,*  and  seek  an  humble  retreat 
in  his  brother's  house.     This  again  met  with  a 


1  Sm  SuatoDius  In  Vilelllo,  s.  16.   Juvenal  describes 

the  sann  M«ne ;  bet,  acoordlaf  to  hinif  Sextllla,  the 

m'Kher  of  YlteHltts,  wma  one  of  the  melancholy  trmlo. 

Ttrcitas  ssys  she  did  not  II  ve  to  see  the  sad  caiastropbo. 

-— ^^—  Hnrrlda  mater, 

Pullail  proeeres.  Sat.  111.  ver.  S18. 

t  We  have  seen  thai  Caclllus  Simplex  was  Irapatieni 
to  arrive  at  the  consular  dignity,  Insomuch  that  he  was 
accused  in  the  senate  of  a  design  to  purchase  It,  in  the 
room  ofMarlue  Celaus-  He  did  not  succeed ;  but  Vltel- 
lios  afterwards  gratified  his  ambition  without  a  bribe. 
Hist.  IL  B.  eo.  See  the  list  of  consuls  tor  this  year, 
RIst.  I.  s.  77. 

S  The  Temple  of  Coneord  was  bnrat  to  the  ground  In 


strong  opposition  from  the  popnlsee.  The  gen- 
eral cry  was,  that  the  house  of  a  private  citizen 
was  not  a  proper  mansion  x  all  insisted  oo  hii 
returning  to  the  palace.  The  crowd  obttnicted 
the  streets,  and  no  pass  was  left  open,  except 
that  called  the  Sacred  Way.  In  eonfuiioo, 
distracted,  and  left  without  advie^  ViteUiBi 
returned  to  the  palace. 

LXIX.  The  abdication  of  the  priDce  waiiooa 
known  throughout  the  city.  Upon  the  first 
intelligence,  Flavios  Sabinns  sent  orden  in 
writing  to  the  tribunes  of  the  cohorts,  com- 
manding them  to  restrain  the  violent  spint  of 
the  soldiers.  The  leading  members  of  the  leotie, 
as  if  the  whole  power  of  the  state  wii  fftlliog 
at  once  into  the  hands  of  Vespasian,  went  in  % 
body  to  the  house  of  Sabinus.  A  Damer»at 
band  of  the  equestrian  order,  with  the  ciiy-Ml- 
diers,  and  the  night-watch,  followed  the  exua> 
pie  of  the  fathers.  They  were  there  tufurned 
of  the  zeal  of  the  people  for  Vitellius,  sod  tbe 
menaces  thrown  out  by  the  German  cohorts. 
Sabipus  was  too  far  advanced  to  think  of  a  re- 
treat Individuals  trembled  for  themselves:  if 
they  dispersed,  the  VitelliSLns  might  seize  the 
opportunity  to  lay  a  scene  of  blood.  To  pre- 
vent that  terrible  disaster,  they  urged  Sabisii 
to  take  up  arms,  and  show  himself  in  ivt* 
to  the  people.  But,  as  often  happens  is  pre»- 
ing  exigencies,  all  were  ready  to  advise,  vA 
few  to  share  the  danger.  Sabinns  went  forth 
at  the  head  of  a  band  of  soldiers.  Near  the 
Fundane  lake,4  a  bold  and  resolute  party  ^ 
the  Vitellians  advanced  against  him.  A  skir- 
mish ensued.  The  Vitellians  had  the  advantage. 
Sabinus  retreated  to  the  fort  of  the  capitoUand 
in  that  strong  hold  shut  himself  up  viik  bis 
soldiers,  and  a  small  party  of  senators  tt^  Ro- 
man knights.  A  list  of  their  names  esBsothe 
given  with  any  precision,  as  numbers  sfte^ 


the  fire  of  the  capltol  related  hereafter  Io  thli  boot  s 
71.   Brotler  says,  It  was  aftarwarda  rebuili,  aitfV"" 
by  an  Inscription  si  111  to  be  eeen  amuog  the  rtiios 
SsMATOs  ToruLVBOvm  RoMAiras 
IncBinkio  oovaoMrmt  BcsTmnr.  ^ 
4  A  Fundane  lake,  now  called  Logo  di  f^*^^^ 
Uooed  by  Pliny,  lib.  Hi.  a  5.    But  the  lake  bo«  »V^ 
linn  was  io  the  city  uf  Rume,  new  the  Afc«  *^?^ 
Brotler  says  there  wore  at  least  a  tb<«o«nd  «  uf^ 
lakes  at  Borne,  which  ought  mora  pvvparly  f*  b»cili« 
fbunlalns. 
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•WB  ehildrtn,*  tnd  Domltiui,  bis  brother's  son. 
At  the  same  time,  be  sent  despatches  to  the  vic- 
toriMi  trmy,  to  inform  the  chiefs  of  his  situa* 
tioo,  tnd  the  necessity  of  immediate  relief.  The 
beiiegsrs  attempted  nothing  during  the  night. 
Had  Sabions  taken  advantage  of  their  inactivity, 
Aeoi^t  have  made  his  escape  through  the  passes 
Btglected  by  a  ferocious  enemy,  bold  and  reso* 
iQte,  but  soomiDg  all  regular  discipline  and  im- 
paiisat  of  fatigoe.  It  happened,  besides,  that  a 
itona  of  rain  fell  with  all  the  violence  of  the  win* 
tcr  season.  During  the  tempest,  the  men  could 
■either  see  nor  bear  one  another. 

LXX.  At  the  dawn  of  day,  before  bostili- 
tici  eomnenced,  Sabinus  despatched  Cornelius 
Mirtialii,  a  principal  centurion,  with  instruc- 
tiooi  to  fcpresent  to  Vilellius  the  treachery  of 
bii  eoaduct  in  open  violation  of  a  solemn  treaty. 
**  The  late  abdiention  was  no  better  than  a  state 
^•i  played  in  the  face  of  mankind,  to  deceive 
(be  most  illustrious  citizens.     For  what  other 
purpose  did  be  wish  to  withdraw  to  his  brother's 
^Bse,  so  sitaated  as  to  overlook  the  forum,  and 
ittnet  the  eyes  of  the  public  ?  Why  not  rather 
clkeoK  the  mansion  of  his  wife,  a  sequestered 
■tsUoo  near  moviit  Aventine  ?     For  him  who 
reooaaced  the  sovereign  power,  a  place  of  ob- 
Kority  was  the  fittest      But  ViteUius  sought 
tbs  very  reverse :  he  returned  to  his  palace,  the 
citadel,  as  it  were,  of  t)ie  empire,  and  thence 
MOt  forth  a  military  force  to  deluge  the  best  part 
^  the  eity  with  innocent  blood.    Even  the 
ttpitol  was  no  longer  a  sanctuary.     During  the 
nge  of  civil  war,  while  the  fate  of  empire  hung 
^upended   between  Vespasian  and  Vitellius ; 
while  the  legions  drenched  their  swords  in  tiie 
Wood  of  their  fellow-citizens  i  while  cities  were 
taken  by  stonily  and  while  cohorts  laid  down 
their  arms ;  the  part  which  Sabinus  acted,  was* 
that  of  a  senator  and  a  civil  magistrate.     Both 
tl^  Spaine,  the  Upper  and  Lower  Germany,  and 
all  Britain,  had  revolted;  and  yet  the  brother 
•f  Vespasian  preserved  his  fidelity  to  the  reign- 
ifig  prince.     If  nt  length  he  entered  into  a  ne- 
Cotiation,  Vitellias  invited  him  to  the  meeting. 
The  stipulated  terras  were  advantageous  to  the 
wquished  i  ao4  to  the  conqueror  brought  no- 
thing hot  fame  nnd  honour.     If  Vitellius  re- 
pented of  that  transaction,  why  point  his  arms 
against  Sabiiraa,  who  had  been  the  dupe  of  insl- 
dioQs  policy  ?  Why  besiege  the  son  of  Vespasian, 
i  yooth  not  ft  grown  up  to  the  age  of  man- 
hood H     By  the  murder  of  an  old  man,  and  the 
death  of  a  stripling,  what  advantage  could  be 
ftintd  >     It  would  be  more  for  the  honour  of 
VitelUtts  to  mmke  heed  against  the  legions,  and 


decide  the  contest  in  the  field  of  battle.  A  single 
victory  would  end  the  war,  and  every  thing 
would  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  conqueror."  Vitellius 
listened  to  this  remonstrance  wiih  visible  marks 
of  fear.  He  endeavoured  in  few  words  to  clear 
his  own  conduct,  imputing  the  whole  mischief 
to  the  soldiers,  whose  intemperate  zeal  was  no 
longer  subject  to  his  authority.  He  advised 
Martialis  to  depart  through  a  private  part  of  the 
house  lest  the  soldiers  in  their  fury  should  de- 
stroy the  negotiator  of  a  peace  which  they  ab- 
horred. He  himself  remained  in  his  palace, 
unable  to  command  or  to  prohibit  any  measure 
whatever  \  a  mere  phantom  of  power,  no  longer 
emperor,  but  still  the  cause  of  civil  dissension. 
LXXI.  Martialis  had  no  sooner  entered  the 
capitol,  than  the  Vitellian  soldiers  appeared  be- 
fore it;  no  chief  to  lead  them  on ;  all  rushing  for- 
ward with  impetuous  fury,  and  every  man  his 
own  commanding  officer.  Having  passed  the  fo- 
rum, and  the  temples  t  that  surround  it,  they 
marched  up  the  hill  that  fronts  the  capitol,  and, 
after  halting  there  to  form  their  ranks,  advanced 
in  regular  order  to  the  gates  of  the  citadel.  On  the 
right  side  of  the  ascent,  a  range  of  porticos  had 
been  bui)t  in  ancient  times.  Fron^  the  top  of  those 
edifices  the  besieged  annoyed  the  enemy  with 
stones  and  tiles.  The  assailants  had  po  weapons 
but  their  swords.  To  wait  for  warlike  engines 
seemed  a  tedious  delay  to  men  impatient  for  the 
assault  They  threw  flaming  torches  into  the 
portico  nearest  at  hand ;  and,  seeing  the  destruc- 
tion made  by  the  devouring  flames,  were  ready 
to  force  their  way  through  the  gate,*  if  Sabinus 
had  not  thrown  into  a  heap  all  the  statues  that 
adorned  the  place,  and,  with  those  venerable 
monuments  of  antiquity,  blocked  up  the  passage. 
The  Vitellians  pushed  on  the  assault  in  two 
different  quarters;  one  near  the  grove  ot  the 
asylum,*  and  the  other  near  the  hundred  steps 
of  the  Tarpeian  rock.io  Both  attacks  were  un- 
foreseen. Near  the  asylum-grove  the  affair  grew 
serious.  On  that  side  of  the  hill,  the  houses 
which  had  been  built  during  a  long  peace,  were 
raised  as  high  as  the  foundation  of  the  capitol. 
The  besiegers  climbed  to  the  top  of  those  build- 


5  Th«  cerioae  mmy  consult  a  Oooealogical  Table  of 
V'espMko'e  Family  in  Brotier's  Tacitus,  4to  edK.  vol. 

u.p.aBaL 

6  DDmitian,  who  was  bom  on  tho  9lh  of  tho  calends 
of  Noveotber,  or  like  Mh  of  Odobsr,  A.  U.  C.  814.  Suet 


7  The  forum  was  surrounded  by  a  number  of  Tom- 
pies ;  such  as,  the  Templo  of  FoaTum,  of  Juviraa  To- 
MAHs»  of  SATuair,  the  Temple  of  CoMcoaD,  and  wveral 
others. 

8  The  citadel  of  the  capitol,  In  which  was  the  Temple 
of  JcrpiTsa  Capitolwos,  stood  near  the  Tarpeian  rc»ok. 

9  The  Ijucua  AapU  was  so  called,  lieca*  se  it  was  made 
a  sanctuary  by  Romulus  to  invite  a  conflux  of  foreigners 
to  hh  new  state.  It  stood  between  the  two  rocks  of 
the  Capltoline  Hill,  on  one  of  which  was  built  the  Tern- 
pie  of  Juprrsa  CAPiTOLonis ;  on  the  other  the  Temple 
of  FaaBTmiAM  Jova.  Bnitier  says,  thai  In  the  place  of 
the  grove  there  Is  now  erected  the  PiaxMa  del  Caiiipf 

10  The  Tarpeian  roek,  with  hs  hundred  steps,  was  en 
the  west  side  of  the  Caphollne  Hill,  and  firom  that  etal- 
nence  uMlelaciors  were  thrown  headlong  Into  the  Tiber. 
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ingt,  ia  iplte  of  ereiy  effort  to  itop  their  pro- 
gretf.  Tke  roofi  were  immeditteljr  set  on  fire, 
but  whether  by  the  besieged,  or  the  besiegers,i 
if  ancertftin.  The  current  opinion  escribed  it 
to  the  former.  The  flame  soon  reached  the  con- 
tiguous porticos,  and,  in  a  short  time,  spread  to 
the  eagles  (a  set  of  pillars  so  called)  that  sup- 
ported the  buildings.  The  wood,  being  old  and 
dry,  was  so  much  fuel  to  increase  the  fire.  In 
the  conflagration  that  followed,  the  eapitol,  with 
all  its  gates  shut,  and  neither  stormed  hy  the 
enemy,  nor  defended  by  Sabinus,  was  burned  to 
the  ground. 

LXXII.  From  the  foundation  of  the  city  to 
that  hour,  the  Roman  people  had  felt  no  cala- 
mity so  deplorable,  no  disgrace  so  humiliating. 
Without  the  shock  of  a  foreign  enemy,  and,  if 
we  except  the  yices  of  the  age,  without  any  par- 
ticular cause  to  draw  down  the  wrath  of  heaven, 
the  temple  of  Jupiter,  supreme  ef  gods ;  a  tem- 
ple, built  in  ancient  times >  with  solemn  rites 
and  religious  auspices,  the  pledge  of  future  gran- 
'  deur  I  which  neither  Porsena,*  when  Rome  sur- 
rendered  to  his  arms,  nor  the  Gauls,^  when 
they  toolc  the  city  by  storm,  had  dared  to  vio- 
late ;  that  sacred  edifice  was  now  demolished  by 
the  rage  of  men  contending  for  m  roaster  to  reign 
over  them.  The  eapitol,  it  is  true,  was  once  be- 
fore destroyed  by  fire  during  the  violence  of  a 
civil  war  |i  but  the  guilt  was  then  confined  to  the 
treachery  of  a  few  incendiaries,  tlie  madness  of 
evil-minded  men.  In  the  present  juncture  it 
was  besieged  with  open  hostility,  and  in  the  face 
of  day  involved  in  flames.  And  what  adequate 
motive  ?  what  object  in  view  to  atone  for  so 
wild  a  phrensy  ?  Was  the  sword  drawn  in  the 
cause  of  public  liberty  ? 

Tarquinlus  Prtscus,  during  the  war  which  he 
waged  against  the  Sabines,  bound  himself  by  a 
vow  to  build  that  sacred  structure.  He  after- 
wards laid  the  foundation,  on  a  plan  suggested 
by  his  own  vast  idea  of  the  rising  grandeur  of 
the  empire,  but  inconsistent  with  the  cireum- 


1  Pliof  the  elder  says,  the  eapitol  was  set  on  fire  by 
the  Vltelllans,  lib  zxzlv.  a.  7.  Josephua  gives  the  same 
accouni,  Bell.  Jud.  liv.  Iv.  cap.  U ;  and  DIo  agrees  with 
them  both,  lib.  Izv. 

2  When  Tarquln  the  Proud  was  laying  the  foundation 
of  a  temple,  the  men  employed  la  digging  the  ground 
found  a  human  skoU ;  and  this  was  Interpreted  to  be  the 
pledge  of  empire,  an  auspicious  omen,  that  Rome  would 
be  the  misirsss  of  the  world,  yke  dubOmen  emuU 
moMtrmm  pukkgrrimum  foqami  mdkm  caputqu*  Ur- 
rammpromitttre.  Floras,  lib.  L  cap.  7. 

3  It  Is  not  strictly  true  that  FOrsena  became  master  of 
the  city.  He  was  at  the  gates,  but.  Instead  of  advanc- 
ing, received  hosteges,  and  raised  the  siege.  Florus, 
lib.  1.  cap.  10. 

4  Ths  city  was  taken  bj  the  Oauls,  A.  U.  C.  aSi 
See  Annals,  zl.  s.  M. 

6  In  the  cIvU  war  between  Sylla  and  Marlus,  the  ca. 
pitol  was  destroyed  by  fire,  A.  U.  G.  <7L  The  Sibylline 
books  perished  In  the  flames.  See  Appian,  Bell.  GIv. 
llb.L 


stances  of  an  infknt  state.  Servlus  Tnllius,  ss- 
sisted  by  the  zeal  of  the  allies  of  Rome,  went  on 
with  the  work,  and  after  him  Tarquin  the  Piood, 
with  the  spoils  of  Suessa  Pometia*  added  to  ths 
magnificence  of  the  building.  But  the  gloty  of 
completing  the  design  was  reserved  for  the  «ra 
of  liberty,  when  kings  were  deposed  and  baa* 
ished  for  ever.  It  was  under  the  republic  tbit 
Horatitts  Pulyillus,^  in  his  second  cousaUbip 
performed  the  ceremony  of  dedicating  the  temple, 
at  that  time  finished  with  so  much  grand^ar, 
that  the  wealth  of  after  ages  could  do  no  more 
than  grace  it  with  new  embellishments  i  to  iti 
magnificence  nothing  could  be  added.  Four 
hundred  and  fifteen  years  afterwards,  ia  tke 
consulship  of  Lucius  Scipio  and  Caius  NorbaouV 
it  was  burnt  to  the  ground,  and  again  rebeilt  on 
the  old  foundation.  Sylla,  who  in  that  juncture 
had  triumphed  over  all  opposition  to  his  arms, 
undertook  the  care  of  the  building :  the  gfory  of 
dedicating  it  would  have  crowned  his  felicitj ; 
but  that  honour  was  reserved  for  Lutatias 
Gatulus,*  whose  name,  amidst  so  many  aofals 
monuments  of  the  Cssars,  remained  in  Icgihie 
chaivcters  till  the  days  of  Yltellius.  Sucb  was 
the  saAed  building,  which  the  madness  of  the 
tiroes  reduced  to  ashes. 

LXXin.  The  fire,  when  it  first  began  to 
rage,  threw  the  combatants  info  the  utmost  ceo* 
fusion,  but  on  the  part  of  the  besieged  the  dii* 
tress  was  greatest.  The  Vitelliao  soldiets,  ia 
the  moment  of  diflkulty,  wanted  neither  skill 
nor  courage.  In  the  opposite  party  the  nea 
were  seized  with  a  panic,  and  the  comonnder 
had  neither  spirit  nor  presence  of  mind.  Be- 
numbed and  torpid,  he  lost  his  po#ers  of  fpteeh, 
and  even  the  faculties  of  eyes  and  ears.  Ko  re- 
sources in  himself,  he  was  deaf  to  the  adricc  id 
t>thers.  Alarmed  by  every  sndden  noise,  ht 
went  forward,  he  returned  i  he  ordered  what  he 
had  forbidden,  and  countermanded  what  he  bed 
ordered.  In  this  distraction  all  directed,  lal 
none  obeyed  They  threw  down  their  arm^ 
and  each  man  began  to  shift  for  himself.  Tbey 
fled,  they  hid  themselves  in  lurking-places ;  tbs 
Vitelliatts  burst  in  with  fire  and  sword ;  a  leeat 
of  carnage  followed.  A  few  gallant  spirits  made 
a  brave  resistance,  and  perished  In  the  attcnift 


6  Suessa  Pometia,  a  dty  of  anelem  I^thm,  ebi* 
fifty  miles  from  Rome,  on  the  Appiaa  road.  Tie  wf? 
rufne  have  perished. 

7  Hosatlus  Pulvillns  was  consul  with  Yalerias  hA&- 
cola,  A.  U.  C.  Ur,  about  three  yeaie  aflartha  expeliM 
of  Tarquia. 

8  Lucius  ^Iplo  and  Calus  Norbanus  were  eananh. 
A.  U.  G.  671.  The  eapitol  was  then  eonaumed  bf  IrN 
not,  however,  occasioned  liy  an  open  act  of  violeaee.  Na 
rather  by  the  hands  of  claDdestine  iaceiidlarica  Svlb 
undertook  to  rebaHd  the  eapitol,  bol  dM  not  dedlcak  *- 
Boe  fiiieiiali  ewe  dtfuiM$€  emf<tum  eel,  fmti  mf^ 
Uumnend^dicawut.  Pliny,  lib  viL  a- 43L 

9  Lutatius  Gatntua  was  consul  with  MaOHm  LefMa^ 
lA.tJ.  C.CTfl;  before  the  CfaiiAian  era  7R 
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Tit  mmi  distlagQifbrd  wcie  Cornelius  MartUUs, 

AuUni  PaceoiU,  CMperius  Niger,  tud  Didiat 

fiecTti  all  thete  met  their  fate  with  tmdauDted 

coongt.    Flariat  Seblnut,  without  his  sword, 

tod  not  M  iDoeh  u  attempting  to  save  himself 

by  flight,  was  ranounded  by  a  band  of  the  Vi- 

teUiiiM.    QuinctittS  Attkus,M  the  consul,  was 

tbo  taken  prisoner.    The  ensigns  of  his  magis- 

tncj dUcorered  him  to  the  soldiers;  and  tlie 

hufi^ij  style  hi  which  he  had  issued  several 

adku,  io  their  tenor  favourable  to  Vespasian, 

tsd  isjorioas  to  Viteliius,  made  him  an  object 

o/re*eo(meot    The  rest  by  various  stratagems 

nads  their  escape  i  some  in   tbe  disguise  of 

tlam  s  others  assisted  by  the  fidelity  of  their 

(tieodtf  sod  by  their  care  concealed  under  the 

b«aags.    A  few,  who  had  caught  the  military 

w«rd  by  which  the  Vitelliana  knew  each  other, 

BKd  it  with  confidence  in  their  questions  and 

mw9n  to  all  that  came  in  their  way.     The 

boMstas  of  the  experiment  saved  their  lives. 

I*XXI\r.  Domitiui,  on  the  first  irruption  of 
^  bfticgers,  was  conveyed  to  the  apartments 
of  the  warden  of  the  temple,  and  there  protected 
till  one  of  his  freedmen  had  the  address  to  con- 
to  him,  clad  In  a  linen  vestment,  amidst  tbe 
^  oi  sacrificers,  to  the  place  called  Velabntmt 
*hert  he  lodged  him  safe  under  the  care  of  Cor- 
Belioa  Primus,  a  man  firmly  attached  to  Ves- 
Attiae.     Dooitian,  during  the  reign  of   his 
^ther,  thsew  down  the  warden's  lodge,  and  on 
^  tame  spot  built  a  chapel  to  Jumtsb  tbs 
CaiBuviTom,  with  n  marble  altar,  on  which  the 
itorj  of  his  escape  was  engraved  at  length.   Be- 
^Bf  ifterwaids  invested  with  the  imperial  digni- 
<;«  he  dedicated  n  magnificent  temple  to  Juri- 
nt  nu  GuABJiiAJr,  and  a  statue  representing 
t^  god  with  the  young  prince  in  his   arms. 
Sahinvs  and  Quinctius  Atticus  were  conducted 
ia  fetters  to  the  presence  of  Viteliius.     He  re- 
ttifed  them  without  a  word  of  reproach,  or  so 
BQch  as  aa   angry  look,  though  the  soldiers, 
vith  rago  and    vociferation,  insisted  on  their 
ngbt  to  murder  both,  demanding,  at  the  same 
tioe,  the  reward  doe  to  them  for  their  late  ex- 
ploits.   The  inferior  populace,  with  violent  up- 
roar, called  for  immediate  vengeance  on  Sabinus, 
not  forgetting  to  mingle  with  their  fuiy  the  lan- 
pagt  of  adolataon  to  Viteliius,  who  endeavour- 
ed to  addreee    them  from  the  stairs  of  the 
paUce ;  but  the  etorm  was  too  outrageous.    The 
SBob  UU  upon  Sabinus.     He  died  under  repeated 
blows.      The   awassins  cut  off  bis  bead,  and 
dragged  the  manned  body  to  the  common  char- 
aei 

LXXV.  Socli  was  the  end  of  a  man  who 
BBerifted  a  better  fate.  He  had  carried  arms  five 
ind  thirty  years  in  the  service  of  his  country, 


10  Qalaoctae  Aisicvs  and  Altevos  Oecina  were  eoasnls 
b«Mihois«orHov«aabartothoeadof  theTsar.  See 
he  im  book  of  thie  pimory ,  a  TT. 


distinguished  by  his  civil  and  mOitaiy  conduct 
Hia  integrity  and  love  of  justice  were  never 
questioned.  His  fault  wae  that  of  talking  too^ 
much.  In  the  course  of  seven  years,  during 
whieh  he  administered  tlie  province  of  Maasia, 
and  twelve  more,  while  he  was  governor  of 
Rome,  malice  itself  eould  find  no  other  blemish 
in  his  character.  In  the  last  sict  of  his  life  he 
was  condemned  for  inactivity  and  want  of  spirit  t 
others  saw  in  his  oonduct  a  man  of  moderation, 
who  wished  to  prevent  the  eflVision  of  Roman 
blood.  Belbre  the  elevation  of  Vespasian,  all 
agree  that  he  was  the  head  and  ornament  of  his 
family.  That  his  fail  wu  matter  of  joy  to  Mu« 
oianus,  seems  well  attested.  In  general,  hie 
death  was  considered  as  an  event  of  poblie  util* 
ity,  since  all  emulation  between  two  men  likely 
to  prove  dangerous  rivals,  one  as  tbe  emperor's 
brother,  and  the  other  as  a  colleague  in  power, 
was  now  extinguished.  The  consul,  Quinctiue 
Atticus,  was  the  next  victim  demanded  by 
the  populace.  Viteliius  opposed  their  fury. 
He  thought  huBself  bound  in  gratitude  to  pro* 
tect  a  man,  who,  being  interrogated  concern* 
ing  the  destruction  of  the  capitol,  avowed  him- 
self the  anthor  of  the  misfortune,  and  by  that 
truth,  or  well-timed  lie,  took  upon  himself  the 
whole  load  of  guilt,  exonerating  the  Vitelliaa 
party. 

LXXVI.  During  these  transactions,  Luclne 
Viteliius,  having  pitched  his  camp  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Feronia,!!  formed  a  design  to  storm 
the  city  of  Tarradna.  The  garrison,  consisting 
of  marines  and  gladiators,  remained  pent  up 
within  the  walls,  notdariqg  to  sally  out  and  face 
the  eneniy  in  the  open  field.  The  gladiators,  as 
has  been  mentioned,  were  under  tbe  command 
of  Julianus,  and  the  marines  under  that  of  Apol- 
linaris  s  two  men,  immersed  in  sloth  and  luxury, 
by  their  vices  more  like  common  gladiators  than 
superior  officers.  No  sentinels  stationed,  no 
night-watch  to  prevent  a  sudden  alarm,  and  no 
care  taken  to  guard  the  works,  they  passed  both 
day  and  night  in  drunken  jollity.  The  windings 
of  that  delightful  coast  resounded  with  notes  of 
joy,  and  the  soldiers  were  spread  about  the  coun- 
try to  provide  for  the  pleasures  of  the  two  com* 
manders,  who  never  thought  of  war  except  when 
it  became  the  subject  over  their  bottle.  Aplnine 
Tiro  had  left  the  place  a  few  days  before,  in  order 
to  procure  supplies  for  the  commanding  offlcersw 
By  exacting  presents  and  contributions  from  the 
municipal  towns,  he  inflamed  the  prejudices  of 
the  people,  gaining  ill  will  in  every  quarter,  ahd 
for  his  party  no  accession  of  strength. 

LXXVII.  Things  remained  in  this  posture, 
when  a  slave  belonging  to  Verginius  Caplto  de- 
serted to  Lucius  Viteliius,  with  an  offer  to  heed 
a  detachment,  and,  by  surprise,  make  himself 


11  For  Peronia,  seethe  Geographical  Table  at  the  end 
of  the  Volume. 
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mMter  of  the  eittdel,  unprsTided,  u  it  then  wu, 
with  a  tuiBcieDt  force  to  guard  Iho  works.  His 
proposal  was  accepted.  In  the  dead  of  night,  he 
set  out  with  a  party  of  light-armed  cohorts,  and, 
having  gained  the  summit  of  the  hill,  took  his 
station  over  the  heads  of  the  enemy.  Prom  that 
eminence  the  soldieili  poured  down  with  impet- 
uous fuly,  not  to  a  hattle,  but  to  a  scene  of 
carnage  and  destruction.  Thcj  fell  upon  a  de- 
fenceless multitude,  the  greatest  part  unarmed, 
some  running  to  snatch  up  their  weapons,  others 
scarce  awake,  and  all  thrown  into  consternation 
by  the  general  uproar,  by  the  darkness,  the  clan- 
gour of  trumpets,  and  the  shouts  of  the  enemy. 
A  few  of  the  gladiators  made  a  brave  resistance, 
and  sold  their  lives  at  the  dearest  rate.  The 
rest  fled  to  the  ships.  Terror  and  confusion 
followed  them.  The  peasants  of  the  neighbour- 
hood were  intermixed  with  the  troops,  and  all 
together  fell  in  one  promiscuous  slaughter.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  tumult,  six  light  galleys 
broke  loose  from  their  moorings.  On  board  of 
one  of  them,  Apollinaris,  the  commander  of  the 
fleet,  made  his  escape.  The  rest  were  either 
taken,  or,  by  the  weight  of  the  crowd  that  rushed 
on  board,  sunk  to  the  bottom.  Julianus  was 
conducted  to  Lucius  Vitellias,  and,  in  his  pre- 
sence, first  ignominiously  scourged,  and  then  put 
to  death.  Triaria,  the  wife  of  Lucius  the  com- 
manding ofllcer,  was  accused  of  exulting  with 
pride  and  cruelty  amidst  the  xarnage  that  laid 
waste  the  city  of  Tarracina.  She  is  said  to  have 
appeared  with  a  sword  girt  by  her  side,  adding 
mockery  and  insult  to  the  horrors  of  that  tragic 
scene.  The  general,  to  mark  so  brilliant  a  vic- 
tory, sent  a  letter  wreathed  with  laurel  i  to  his 
brother,  desiring,  at  the  same  time,  to  know 
whether  he  should  march  directly  forward  to 
Rome,  or  stay  to  finish  the  entire  reduction  of 
Campania.  The  delay  was  of  the  greatest 
moment,  not  only  to  Vespasian's  party,  but  to 
the  Commonwealth.  A  fierce  and  savage  soldiery, 
flushed  with  success,  and  to  their  natural  fero- 
city adding  the  insolence  of  victory,  had  they 
been  immediately  led  to  Rome,  would,  beyond 
all  doubt,  have  renewed  the  war  with  dreadful 
ha«  oc,  and,  perhaps,  the  destruction  of  the  city. 
On  such  an  occasion,  Lucius  Vltellins  was  an 
ofll  er  to  be  dreaded.  Though  his  character  was 
deeded  and  infamous,  he  wanted  neither  talents 
nor  vigour  of  mind.  Like  all  who  succeed  by 
prosperous  wickedness,  he  had  raised  himself  to 
eminence,  and  what  good  men  obtain  by  their 
▼irtues  he  accomplished  by  his  vices. 

LXXVIII.  Meanwhile,  Vespasian's  army, 
inactive  ever  since  their  departure  from  Narnia, 
loitered  away  the  time  at  Ocdculum,9  amusing 


I  Tha  castom  of  sending  ihe  news  of  victory  in  a  let- 
ter bound  with  laurel,  has  been  mentioned  in  a  former 


S  Fbr  Oericulnm,  ase  the  Oeographlcal  Table  at  the 
ead  of  the  volume. 


themselves  widi  the  celebration  of  the  Satana- 
lian  festi?al.>  To  wait  for  the  arrival  of  Ma- 
cianus,  was  the  ostensible  reason  for  this  ill- 
timed  delay.  Motives  of  a  different  natnit  were 
imputed  to  Antonius.  Vitellius,  it  wu  said, 
had  tampered  with  him  by  letters,  and,  to  cntict 
him  from  his  party,  promised  tbe  consulship, 
and  his  daughter  in  marriage  with  a  splendid 
fortune.  With  a  considerable  number,  this  se- 
cysation  bad  no  kind  of  weight.  They  treated 
it  as  a  mere  calumny,  the  invention  of  artful 
men,  who  wished  to  pay  their  court  to  Moeiaaas. 
Many  were  of  opinion,  that  the  whole  vu  a 
deliberate  plan,  settled  by  all  the  general  oficeit, 
who  rather  chose  to  alarm  the  city  of  Rons 
with  distant  terrors,  than  to  cany  desoktioB 
within  the  walls  {  especially  since  the  stroagsit 
cohorts  had  abandoned  Vitellius,  and  that  prince, 
left  as  he  was,  without  hopes  of  succour,  wooM 
probably  end  the  contest  by  a  voluntary  abdica- 
tion. This  design,  however  wise  and  pradeot, 
was  defeated,  at  first,  by  the  rashness,  aad,  ia 
the  end,  by  the  irresolution,  of  Sabinua.  Tbst 
officer  had  taken  up  arms  with  a  show  of  covi* 
age,  and  yet  was  not  able,  against  so  small  a 
force  as  three  cohorts,  to  defend  the  capitol ;  a 
fortress  strong  enough  to  stand  the  shoek  of 
powerful  armiea,  and  always  deemed  imprc^ 
nable.  But  the  truth  is,  where  all  were  guilty 
of  misconduct,  the  blame  cannot  well  be  fixed  oa 
any  one  in  particular.  Mucianus,  by  tbe  studied 
ambiguity  of  his  letters,  checked  tbe  prognss  of 
the  victorious  anny :  and  Antonius,  by  obsc^ 
ous  compliances,  or,  perhaps,  with  a  design  Is 
blacken  the  character  of  Mucianus,  wu  will- 
ing to  incur  the  imputation  of  inactivity.  The 
rest  of  the  officers  concluded  hastily  that  the  war 
was  ended,  and,  by  that  mistake,  oeeasiNMd  aU 
the  disasters  that  closed  the  scene.  Evea  ?cti- 
Hus  Cerealis,  who  had  been  sent  forward  at  the 
head  of  a  thousand  horse,  with  ordcia  to  proceed 
by  rapid  marches  through  the  eoontiy  of  tte 
Sabines,  and  to  enter  Rome  by  tlie  Salaiitt 
road,4  did  not  push  on  with  vigour.  Tbe  chii6 
heard,  at  last,  that  the  capitol  was  beaiefedj  lad 
that  intelligence  rqvsed  them  from  their  leth- 
argy. 

LXXIX.  Antonius,  in  the  night-time,  mUt 
a  forward  movement  towards  the  dty  of  Rosa 
He  pursued  the  Flaminian  road,  and,  by  a  Und 
march,  arrived  at  the  nxn  mocwm^  but  (bt 
mischief  had  already  happened.  At  that  pbM 
he  received  intelligence,  that  Sabiniia  was  ■«^ 
deredt  that  the  capitol  lay  smoking  on  the 
ground ;  that  the  populace,  joined  by  the  thnt, 
had  taken  up  arms  for  Vitellius,  and  that  lU 
Rome  was  wild  with  constematioo.    At  tht 


3  The  Satnmalian  festival  began  on  the  i;tk  ef  B^ 
camber. 

4  For  the  Via  aaktria^  see  ike  G«<«nphkal  I^Ui. 
6  For  Saxa  JZn^ro,  see  the  GeognpUcal  Xktik  A 
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,  MM  time,  PetiUaf  C«rMlif  met  with  a  defeat 

Thtt  fenertl,  despii ing  an  enemy  whom  he  con- 

lidered  u  lireedj  conqoeied,  tdvanced  incau- 

tkrasly  to  attack  a  party  of  hone  and  infantry. 

Tbe  battle  wu  fought  at  a  Mnall  dif  tance  from 

Aoroe,  at  a  piece  where  tlie  land  was  divided 

into  girdent»  intertected  by  narrow  rotda,  and 

coTtred  with  bnildingi  i  a  ipot  well  known  to 

tile  Vitcllitna,  but,  to  men  unacquainted  with 

the  defiles,  every  way  disadvantageoue.    Nor 

did  tbe  cavaliy  under  Cerealie  act  with  nnan- 

miy  or  equal  ardour.     They  had  among  them 

%  puty  of  the  men  who  laid  down  their  arms  at 

NubU,  tnd  ail  of  that  description  waited  to  tee 

the  issue  of  the  battle.    Tullius  Flavianus,  who 

cooffliaded  a  sqnadron  of  Vespasian's  horse, 

wu  taken  prisoner.     The  rest  fled  with  prcci* 

piution.    The  conquering  troops  pursued  the 

rasawtys  ts  far  as  Fiden«.< 

LXXX.  The  success  of  the  Vitellisos  in  this 
Mfagement  inspired  the  partisans  at  Rome  with 
Mtw  courage.     The  populace  had  recourse  to 
vns.    A  few  were  provided  with  shields  ;  the 
itst  snatched  up  whatever  weapons  fell  in  their 
vey.  With  one  voice  they  demanded  the  signal 
£»r  the  attack.   Vitellius  commended  their  zeal, 
ud  ordered  them  to  exert  themselves  in  the  de- 
^ce  of  cbe  city.     In  the  mean  time  he  con- 
vened the  senate.    The  fathers  sent  ambassadors 
to  the  several  chiefs,  with  instructions  to  pro- 
pve,  in  the  name  of  the  commonwealth,  a  plan 
of  pacification.     The  deputies  chosen  for  this 
perpose  were  variously  received.     In  the  camp 
•(  Petilius  Cerealie  they  were  in  danger  of  their 
lives.  The  soldier*  disdained  all  terms  of  accom- 
f^o^tiott,  and,  in  their  fury,  attacked  the  am- 
^*<»don.      The    prwtor  Arulenus  Rusticus? 
*u  wounded.     By  this  outrage  the  rights  of 
aabassMlars  were  riolated,  and,  in  the  personal 
difnity  of  the  man,  virtue  itself  was  insulted. 
The  attendants  in  bis  train  were  obliged  to  fly. 
Th$  Jaetor  who  attempted  to  open  a  passage 
thmagh  the  crowd,  was  murdered  on  the  spot  i 
*Bd,  if  the  guard  appointed  by  Cerealis  had  not 
iaterposed  in  time,  the  law  of  nations,  ever  re- 
spected by  the  most  hostile  states,  had  been 
trampled  nnd«r  foot,  and  the  ambassadors,  in 
the  face  of  Cheir  eoontry,  under  the  very  walls 
^  Room,  maat  bave  fallen  victims  to  the  brutal 
n^  ef  fraatic  men.  The  deputies  who  went  to 
the  camp  gf  Antonitte  met  with  a  more  gentle 
lecepUon  i  but  were  indebted  for  it,  not  to  the 
Pacific  Cenper  of  the  soldiers,  but  to  the  autho- 
nty  of  the  coamwnder  in  chiet 

LXXXL  U  happened  that  Mnsonius  Rufus,B 
«  Aomaa  kaigfat,  followed  in  the  train  of  the 


I  For  Fldeaas,  mme  the  Geographical  Table. 

7  For  Andaaoe  KnlicaSi  see  Annals,  zvi.  S.  96;  and 
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^  Xonniiia  Rufuo  has  occurred,  Aooala,  xir.  afi9; 
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ambassadors.  He  proliessed  himself  devoted  to 
the  study  of  philosophy,  and  in  particular  to  the 
doctrines  of  the  stoic  sect.  Full  of  his  boasted 
system,  he  mixed  among  the  soldiers,  and,  reason* 
ing  much  concerning  good  and  evil,  began  a  dis- 
sertation en  the  blessings  of  peace,  and  tbe 
calamities  of  war.  Men  under  arms,  and  fierce 
with  victory,  were  not  likely  to  relish  a  moral 
lecture.  His  pedantry  tired  the  patience  of  the 
soldiers,  and  became  a  subject  of  ridicule.  The 
philosopher  was  in  danger  of  being  roughly 
treated,  if  the  advice  of  the  more  considerate, 
and  the  menaces  of  others,  had  not  taught  him 
to  suppress  his  ill-timed  maxims  of  wisdom. 

The  vestal  virgins  s  went  in  procession  to  the 
camp,  with  letters  from  Vitellius  addressed  to 
Antonius,  in  substance  requesting  a  cessation  of 
arms  for  a  single  day.  In  the  interval  a  com- 
promise might  take  place,  and  prevent  the  ha* 
voc  of  decisive  action.  The  vestal  train  received 
every  mark  of  respect  An  answer  in  writing 
was  sent  to  Vitellius,  informing  him,  that  the 
murder  of  Sabinus,  and  the  destruction  of  the 
capilol,  made  all  terms  of  accommodation  inad- 
mbsible. 

LXXXII.  Antonius,  in  the  mean  time,  call- 
ed an  assembly  of  the  soldiers,  and  in  a  soothing 
speech,  endeavoured  to  infuse  into  their  minds 
a  spirit  of  moderation.  He  advised  them  to  en- 
camp at  the  Milvian  bridge,io  and  not  to  think 
of  entering  Rome  till  the  next  day.  An  enraged 
soldiery,  forcing  their  way  sword  in  hand,  he 
had  reason  to  fear,  would  rush  on  with  impetu- 
ous fury,  and  give  no  quarter  to  the  people  or 
the  senate.  Even  the  temples  and  altars  of  tbe 
gods  might  fall  in  one  promiscuous  ruin.  But 
the  impatience  of  the  army  was  not  to  be  re- 
strained. Eager  for  victory,  they  thought  them- 
selves ruined  by  delay.  A  display  of  colours  and 
ensigns  was  seen  glittering  on  the  hills,  followed 
indeed,  by  an  undisciplined  rabble ;  but  the  ap- 
pearance announced  the  preparations  of  an  enemy. 
The  conquerors  advanced  in  three  divisions  i  the 
first  from  their  station  on  the  Flaminian  road ;  the 
second  marched  along  the  banks  of  the  Tiber  t 
and  the  third,  towards  the  gate  Collina,  by  the 
Salarian  way.  On  the  first  onset  the  mob  was 
put  to  flight  by  the  cavalry.  The  Vitellian  sol- 
diers ranged  themselves  in  three  columns.  The 
entrance  of  the  city  was  obstinately  disputed. 
Several  sharp  engagements  followed  before  the 
walls,  with  various  success,  but,  for  the  most 


9  The  procession  of  the  Vestal  vlrffna  la  mentioned  tyf 
Soelonlos  in  VHel.  s.  16.  They  received  Ibr  answer, 
that  tyf  the  murder  of  Sabtnos,  and  the  fire  of  the  capi- 
tol,  all  negoUatlon  was  Inadmissible.  JXrwmpia  fteW 
eflewnereia.   Vligfl  has  used  the  aune  expression, 

Belli  commercla  Tornus 
Suatulit  tela  prior,  jam  uim  FatUnte  perempia 

iEif  BIO,  lib.  r.  ver. 
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put  favoonble  to  Veipasitn's  men,  lupported 
u  they  were  by  able  officers.  A  party  wheeled 
round  to  the  left  side  of  the  city,  towards  the 
Sallustian  i^ardenSj  and,  being  engaged  in  slip- 
pery and  narrow  passes,  were  roughly  handled. 
The  Vitellians  had  taken  possession  of  the  gar- 
dens, uid,  from  the  tops  of  the  walls,  were  able, 
with  stones  and  spears,  to  annoy  the  troops  be- 
neath them.  The  advantage  was  on  their  side, 
till  towards  the  close  of  day,  a  party  of  Vespas- 
ian's cavalry  forced  their  way  through  the  Col- 
linian  gate,  and  fell  upon  the  enemy  in  the  rear. 
A  battle  was  also  fought  in  the  field  of  Mars. 
The  good  fortune  that  hitherto  attended  Ves- 
pasian's cause,  gave  him  a  decided  victory.  The 
Vitellians  fought  with  obstinacy  to  the  last. 
Despair  lent  them  courage.  Though  dispersed 
and  routed,  they  rallied  within  the  walls  of  the 
city,  and  once  more  returned  to  the  charge. 

L XX XIII.  The  people  flocked  in  crowds  to 
behold  the  conflict,  as  if  a  scene  of  carnage  were 
no  more  than  a  public  spectacle  exhibited  for 
their  amusement.  Whenever  they  saw  the 
ad?antage  inclining  to  either  side,  they  favoured 
the  combatants  with  shouts,  and  theatrical  ap- 
plause. If  the  men  fled  from  their  ranks,  to 
take  shelter  in  shops  or  houses,  they  roared  to 
have  them  dragged  forth,  and  put  to  death  like 
gladiators  for  their  diversion.  While  the  sol- 
diers were  intent  on  slaughter,  these  miscreants 
were  employed  in  plundering.  The  greatest 
part  of  the  booty  fell  to  their  share.  Rome  pre- 
sented a  scene  truly  shocking,  a  medley  of  sav- 
age slaughter  and  monstrous  vice  ;  in  one  place 
war  and  desolation  ;  in  another,  bathing,  riot, 
and  debauchery.  Heaps  of  slain  lay  weltering 
in  the  streets,  and  blood  flowed  in  torrents, 
while  harlots  and  abandoned  women  wandered 
about  with  lascivious  impudence.  Whatever  the 
libidinous  passions  can  inspire  in  the  hour  of 
peace,  was  intermixed  with  all  the  horrors  of 
war,  of  slaughter,  and  destruction.  The  whole 
city  seemed  to  be  inflamed  with  frantic  rage, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  intoxicated  with  bac- 
chanalian pleasures.  Before  this  period,  Rome 
bad  seen  enraged  armies  within  her  walls  ;  twice 
under  Sylla,i  and  once  after  the  victory  obtained 
by  Cinna.  Upon  those  occasions  the  same  bar- 
barity was  committed ;  but  the  unnatural  se- 
curity and  inhuman  indifference  that  now  pre- 
vailed, were  beyond  all  example.  In  the  midst 
of  rage  and  massacre,  pleasure  knew  no  inter- 


1  Speaking  of  tba  wars  of  CInna  and  Sylla,  Finrua 
says,  The  last  grievous  calamity  that  befell  the  Romans, 
was  a  war  waged  by  parricides  wlihia  the  walls  of 
Rome,  in  which  ciiixens  were  engaged  against  cittzeas, 
with  the  rage  of  gladiators  exhibiting  a  spectacle  In  the 
forum.  Hoe  dgertU  unum  populi  Rofmmi  malit^jam  ul 
^pM  intra  m  parricidaU  bellum  domi  atiingerety  et  in 
urt§  tnsdiOf  aeforot  qutui  arenOf  civet  cum  dvibtu  sum, 
ftattotaria  mors,  cenewrerwL  Floras,  lib.  111.  cap.  21. 


mission.  A  dreadful  carnage  seemed  to  bs  s  , 
spectacle  added  to  the  public  games.  The  po- 
pulace enjoyed  the  havoc  ;  they  exnlted  in  tbs 
midst  of  devastation  ;  and,  without  any  regaid 
for  the  contending  parties,  triumphed  over  tbs 
miseries  of  their  country. 

LXXXIV.  VespasianV  party  had  now  con- 
quered every  thing  but  the  camp.s    That  diffi- 
cult and    arduous   task  still    remained.    Tte 
bravest  of  the  Vitellians  were  still  in  possession. 
They  considered  it  as  their  last  resort,  and  were 
therefore  determined  to  make  a  vigorous  stand. 
The   conquering  troops  advanced  with  deter- 
mined fury  to  the  attack,  and  the  old  pnetoriia 
cohorts  with  inflamed  resentment     Whatefcr 
the  military  art  1  ad  invented  against  places  of 
the  greatest  strei. 'th,  was  employed  by  the  as- 
sailants.   They  a>lvanced  under  the  shell ;  thej 
threw  up  mounds  j  they  discharged  missive  wea- 
pons and  flaming  torches;  *<all  declaring aload, 
that  one  glorious  effort  would  put  an  end  to 
their  toil  and  danger.     To  the  senate  sod  peo- 
ple of  Rome  they  had  restored  their  ciiy,andto 
the  gods  their  altars  and  their  temples.   It  bo' 
remained  to  gain  possession  of  the  camp,  ite 
soldier's  post  of  honour,  his  country,  anA  \)te 
seat  of  his  household  gods.     They  roust  either 
carry  the  intrenchments  by  assault,  or  pass  the 
night  under  arms."     The  spirit  of  the  Vite^ 
Hans  was  broken,  but  not  subdued.   To  sell  the 
victory  at  the  dearest  rate,  and  delay  the  reiam 
of  peace,  was  the  effort  of  expiring  rage ;  and  to 
stain  the  houses  and  altars  with  an  eflbsioo  of 
blood,  was  the  last  consolation  of  despair.  The 
towers  and  ramparts  were  covered  wiA  heaps 
of  slain.     The  gates  of  the  camp  were  forced- 
The  few  that  still  survived  had  the  covage  to 
maintain  their  post.     They  fell  under  hoaoar- 
able  wounds,  prodigal  of  life,  and  to  the  last 
tenacious  of  their  glory. 

LXXXV.  Vitellius,  seeing  the  eity  eooqse^ 
ed,  went  in  a  litter,  by  a  private  way  at  the  back 
of  the  palace,  to  his  wife's  house  <»  notf' 
Aventine,  with  intent,  if  he  could  lie  concealed 
during  the  rest  of  the  day,  to  Ay  for  refup  ^ 
his  brother  and  the  cohorts  under  bis  comBisd 
at  Tarracina.  His  natural  irresolatioB  retaf**' 
upon  him.  He  dreaded  every  thing,  tikd«  *i^ 
the  usual  distraction  of  fear»  what  was  pr«s0( 
alarmed  him  most.  He  returned  to  his  palaer< 
and  found  it  a  melancholy  desert.  His  sU^ 
had  made  their  escape,  or  shunned  the  pi«»*f 
of  their  master.  Silence  added  to  the  terrer  fi 
the  scene.  He  opened  the  doors  of  his  a^ 
ments,  and  stood  aghast  at  the  dreary  solits^* 
All  was  desolation  round  him.  He  wand<^ 
from  room  to  room,  till  his  heart  sunk  wiihis 


aUol««sf"* 
iBlhitV 


2  The  camp  of  the  prartorlan 
of  the  city  of  Rome,  flrsi  doTlaed  by 
of  Tiberius.  Annals,  iv.  a  8. 
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kia.    Wnry,  at  length,  of  his  wretched  con- 
dKlon,  he  choie  a  ditgneeful  lurking  pl&ce,> 
ud  there  Uy  hid  with  abject  fear,  dll  Julius 
Pbcidus,  the  tribnne  of  a  cohort,  dragged  him 
forth.    With  hii  hands  bound  behind  him,  and 
hji  ginnent  torn,  he  was  conducted,  a  wretched 
ipcctule,  through  crowds  insulting  his  distress, 
sad  not  a  friend  to  pitjr  his  misfortunes.     A 
cttistrophe  so  mean  and  despicable  moved  no 
ptsiion  but    contempt      A  German  soldier,* 
cither  in  wrath,  or  to  end  his  misery,  struck  at 
him  with  his  sabre,  and,  missing  his  aim,  cut 
off  the  ear  of  a  tribune.     Whether  his  design 
VBS  igainst  that  officer,  cannot  now  be  known. 
For  his  attempt  he  p<(rishcd  on  the  spot.     Vi- 
tslUos  was  dragged  along  amidst  the  scoffs  and 
iatultM  of  the  imbble.     With  swords  pointed  at 
hii  throat,  they  forced  him  to  raise  his  head,  and 
expose  liis  countenance  to  scorn  and  derision  $ 
ihey  aide  him  lo^  at  his  statues  tumbling  to 
the  ground  i  they  pointed  to  the  place  of  public 
httinguee,  and   showed  him   the   spot  where 
^ha  perished.     In  this  manner  they  hurried 
him  to  the  cbamel^  where  the  body  of  Fiavius 
Sabinus  had  been  thrown  amongst  the  vilest 
ttalefactDri.     An  expression  fell  from  him,  in 
the  last  extremity,  that  bespoke  a  mind  not  ut- 
terly deetitnte  of  sentiment  A  tribune  insulted 
hin  in  his  misery  ;  «  and  yet,"  said  Vitellius, 
*  I  have  been  your  sovereign."     He  died  soon 
aiUr  under  repeated  wounds.     The  populace, 
who  had  worebipped  him  in  the  zenith  of  his 
power,  eontinned,  after  his  death,  with  the  same 


9  Tbm  poitar**  lodge.  See  Suetonius  in  Vitel.  s.  16, 
audi?. 

4  Dio  relatae  this  incident  whh  a  small  variance.  Ac- 
cording to  him,  the  German  soldier  said,  I  will  give  you 
tfie  beet  aeeiflUuice  in  my  power ;  and  thereupon  he  stab- 
bed Thellfaoie,  and  despatched  hlmealf.  Die,  lib.  Izv. 

6  Gwnnnfai,  the  dumal  of  malehctors.    See  SueL  In 


depravity,  to  treat  his  remains  with  every  mark 
of  scorn  and  insolence. 

LXXXVI.  He  was  the  son,  as  already  men- 
tioned, of  Lucius  Vitellius,  and  had  completed 
the  fifty-seventh  year  of  his  age.  He  rose  to  the 
consulship,  to  pontifical  dignities,  and  a  name 
and  rank  amongst  the  most  eminent  citizens, 
without  industry  or  personal  merit  The  splen- 
did reputation  of  the  father*  laid  open  the  road 
to  honours  for  the  son.  The  men  who  raised  him 
to  the  imperial  dignity,  did  not  so  much  a^  know 
him.  By  his  vices,  and  luxurious  ease,  he  gain- 
ed an  ascendant  over  the  afTections  of  the  army, 
to  a  degree  rarely  attained  by  the  virtue  of  the 
ablest  generals.  Simplicity,  frankness,  and  ge- 
nerosity, must  not  be  denied  to  him ;  but  those 
qualities,  when  not  under  the  curb  of  discretion, 
are  always  equivocal,  and  often  ruinous.  He 
endeavoured  to  conciliate  friendships,  not  by  his 
virtues,  but  by  boundless  liberality,  and  no  won- 
der if  he  missed  his  aim :  he  deserved  fi  lends, 
but  never  had  them.  That  his  power  shauld  be 
overturned,  was,  no  doubt,  the  interest  of  the 
commonwealth;  but  the  men  who  figured  in 
that  important  scene  could  claim  no  merit  with 
Vespasian,  since,  with  equal  versatility,  they  had 
been  traitors  to  Galba. 

The  day  being  far  spent,  and  the  fathers  and 
chief  magistrates  having  either  fled  from  the  city 
in  a  panic,  or  concealed  themselves  in  the  nouses 
of  their  friends,  the  senate  could  not  be  assembled. 
The  rage  of  slaughter  being  appeased,  asd  all 
hostilities  ceasing,  Domitian  presented  himself 
before  the  leaders  of  the  party.  He  was  saluted 
by  the  title  of  Cesar,  and  a  band  of  soldiers  under 
arms  conducted  him  to  his  father's  house. 


6  Ykellhis  owed  much  to  the  lUufirions  name  of  his 
ikiher ;  but  h  appears  that  he  advanced  himself  In  the 
road  to  honours  by  the  obsequious  arts  which  be  prae* 
tlsed  under  Caligula  Claudius^  and  Nero, 
nias  tat  Vitel.  s.  4. 
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conflict  doubtful,  but  the  issue  favourable  to  the  Romans. — LXXIX.  The  Agrippinians  deuri 
the  cause  qf  the  Germans. — LXXX.  Mucianus  orders  the  son  qf  Vitellius  to  be  put  to  deatkr^ 
Antonius  Primus,  resenting  the  behaviour  of  Mucianus,  proceeds  to  Vespasian,  but  isnotwdl 
received, — LXXXI.  Miracles  performed  by  Vespasian  at  Alexandria — He  visits  the  tempU  tf 
Scrapie. — LXXXIII.  An  account  qf  the  origin  and  superstitious  worship  paid  by  the  EgyptieM 
to  that  ^od.— LXXX^.  Near  the  foot  qf  the  Alps  Valentinus  is  brought  a  prUoner  btforeMitci' 
anus  and  Domitian — He  is  condemned  to  die — The  firmness  with  which  he  meets  his  fettr- 
LXXXVI.  Domitian  arrives  at  Lyons— He  attempts  to  prevail  on  Cerealis  to  resign  the 
command  qf  the  army  in  Germany^~His  dissimulation,  and  pretended  love  qf  studious  retir«me»t, 
the  better  to  hide  his  real  passions. 

These  tniDsactioos  passed  partly  dtiriog  the  civil  war  between  Vespasian  and  Titelliat,  is  tte 
year  of  Rome  822 ;  and  partly  after  the  elevation  of  Vespasian,  in  the 

Tear  of  Roma.       Of  Christ.  Consuls. 

823  70  Flavins  VespMianus  s  TiUs,  hisssa 
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L  Tboosh  tlM  war,  by  the  death  ot  Vitellina, 
waa  eooipletely  ended,  peace  was  by  oo  meant 
wtabliihed.    The  yictorious  troopa ,  with  mindt 
taTeoomed,  fierce,  and  unreleDting,  continued 
prowling  about  the  stfeets  of  Rome  in  quest  of 
the  Vitellians.    ETery  part  of  the  city  presented 
1  leene  of  carnage  |  the  forum  and  the  temples 
vere  dyed  with  blood,  and  all  who  fell  in  the 
vay  of  the  conquerors  were  put  to  the  sword 
irithout  distinction.  ~  From  the  streets  and  public 
ptsces  the  soldiers  rushed  into  private  houses, 
tad,  in  their  fofy,  dragged  forth  the  unhappy 
Tietima.     Whoever  was  grown  up  to  manhood, 
dtizen  or  soldier,  was  butcheted  on  the  spot. 
The  fuxy  of  the  men  was  at  length  glutted  with 
blood,  and  the  love  of  plunder  succeeded.     No- 
thing was  suffered  to  remain  concealed,  nothing 
UTiolated.     Under  colour  of  detecting  the  par- 
tisans of  ViteUius,  they  broke  open  eveiy  secret 
raeess  in  quest  of  booty.   Houses  were  pillaged, 
ud  all  who  attempted  to  resist  died  by  the  edge 
«f  the  sword.     The  vile  and  indigent  joined  in 
the  fray  |  slaves  discovered  the  wealth  of  their 
■attcts,  and  numbers  suffered  by  the  treachery 
of  their  friends.     The  groans  of  despair  were 
heard  in  every  quarter,  and  Rome  was  filled  with 
all  the  horrors  of  a  city  taken  by  storm.   In  com- 
parison with  the  present  barbarity,  tiie  people 
regretted  tlie  licentiouarness  of  the  Othonian  and 
Vitellian  soldiers.     The  leading  chiefs,  who  had 
snceeeded  so  well  in  kindling  the  flame  of  war, 
had  now  bo  authority  to  check  the  insolence  of 
victory.     Ib  the  hour  of  tumult  and  public  dis- 
tfaction,  the  bold  and  desperate  take  the  lead  i 
peace  and  good  order  are  the  work  of  virtue  and 
abiUty. 

IL  Domstian  fixed  his  residence  in  the  impe- 
rial palaee,  enjoying  the  name  of  Cesar,  but 
without  aspiring  to  a  share  in  the  cares  of  gov- 
ernment. Riot  and  debauchery  gave  the  first 
impfeaeioB  of  the  emperor's  son.  The  com- 
saajBd  of  tlM  pnetorian  bands  was  assigned  to 
Arrius  Varus,  while  the  supreme  authority  rested 
with  Antooius,  who,  in  haste  to  enrich  himself, 
seized  the  treasure  and  the  slaves  of  the  prince, 
aa  if  they  were  the  spoils  of  Cremona.  The 
I,  who,  through  their  own  moderation 
It  of  sparit,  were  undistinguished  during 


the  war,  remained  in  obscurity,  unnoticed ,  and 
unrewarded.  The  people,  still  in  consternation, 
and  ready  to  crouch  in  servitude,  expressed  their 
wishes  that  Lucius  ViteUius,  then  advancing 
with  the  cohorts  from  Tarracina,  might  be  in- 
tercepted on  his  march,  in  order,  by  that  blow, 
to  end  the  war.  The  cavalry  was  sent  forward 
to  Aricia,!  and  the  legions  took  their  station  at 
BovillsB.*  But  Lucius  ViteUius  was  no  longer 
disposed  to  maintain  the  conflict.  He  and  his 
cohorts  surrendered  at  discretion.  The  soldiers, 
abandoning  an  unfortunate  cause,  Ijsid  down 
their  arms  with  indignation  rather  than  fear. 
They  entered  the  city  of  Rome  in  a  long  dismal 
procession,  guarded  on  each  side  by  a  file  of 
troops  under  arms.  In  their  looks  no  sign  of 
repentance,  no  dejected  passion  \  they  retained 
an  air  of  ferocity,  and  heard  the  taunts  of  the 
vulgar  with  suUen  contempt.  A  few  broke 
from  their  ranks  to  repress  the  insolence  of  the 
populace,  but  were  overpowered  by  numbers. 
The  rest  were  secured  in  prison.  Not  a  word 
escaped  from  any  of  them  unworthy  of  their 
warlike  character.  They  were  unfortunate,  but 
still  respected  for  their  valour.  Lucius  Vital- 
lius  was  put  to  death.  In  vice  and  profligacy 
he  was  equal  to  his  brother  (  in  vigour  and  in- 
dustry, his  superior  $  by  the  splendour  of  sueceta 
no  wdy  benefited ;  in  the  day  of  adversity,  n 
sharer  in  the  general  ruin. 

III.  Campania  was  still  in  agiution.  The 
disturbances  in  that  country  were  not  so  much 
occasioned  by  a  spirit  of  op])osition  to  the  new 
prince,  as  by  the  internal  dissensions  of  the 
municipal  cities,  all  at  variance  among  them- 
selves. cTo  compose  those  differeoces,  and  re- 
store pubUc  tranquillity,  Lncilius  Bassus*  waa 
despatched  with  a  party  of  light-armed  cavalry. 
On  the  first  appearance  of  a  military  force,  a 
perfect  calm  succeeded.  The  cities  of  inferior 
note  were  treated  with  indulgence  i  but  the  third 


1  For  Aricla,  see  the  Oeogrsphical  Table,  at  the  end 
of  the  Volume. 

2  For  BoTiIln,  see  the  Qeographtcal  Table. 

3  For  Lttcilitts  Bassos,  see  Hist  U.  s.100;  and  Hlsk 
lii.  s.  12. 
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legion  wu  stationed  in  winter-quarters  at  Capua, 
in  order  to  bridle  the  principal  families,  who,  by 
consequence,  felt  the  weight  of  oppression.  To 
the  sutfcrers  at  Tarracina  no  relief  was  extend- 
ed (  so  trne  it  is,  that  men  are  more  willing  to 
retaliate  an  injury  than  to  requite  an  obligation:! 
obligation  implies  a  debt,  which  is  a  painful  sen- 
sation; by  a  stroke  of  revenge  something  is 
thought  to  be  gained.  The  people  of  Tarracina 
saw  the  slave  of  VerginiusCapito,  who,  as  already 
mentioned,  betrayed  them  to  the  enemy,  hang- 
ing on  a  gibbet,  with  the  rings  on  his  fingers 
which  he  received  from  Vitellius  as  the  reward 
of  his  perfidy.  That  act  of  justice  was  all  that 
was  done  to  assuage  the  sorrows  of  a  city  in 
distress. 

At  Rome,  in  the  meantime,  the  senate,  con- 
ceiving hopes  of  a  new  establishment,  decreed 
to  Vespasian  all  the  honours  which  custom  had 
hitherto  granted  to  the  reigning  prince.  The 
flame  of  war  which  first  broke  out  in  Spain  and 
Gaul,  and,  after  spreading  into  Germany  and  Illy- 
ricum,  blazed  out  in  Egypt,  Judaaa,  and  Syria, 
involving  the  several  provinces  and  armies  of 
the  empire,  seemed  at  length,  by  a  severe  lus- 
tration, to  have  expiated  the  crimes  of  mankind. 
The  joy  occasioned  by  that  pleasing  prospect, 
was  heightened  by  letters  from  Vespasian ;  though, 
by  the  contents,  it  did  not  appear  that  he  knew 
the  issue  of  the  war.  As  if  that  event  had  not 
yet  reached  his  ear,  be  wrote  in  the  style  and 
language  of  an  emperor;  of  himself  he  spoke 
with  moderation;  of  the  commonwealth  with 
pomp  and  dignity.  Nor  was  the  senate  backward 
in  demonstrations  of  obsequious  duty.  They 
decreed  the  consulship  to  Vespasian  and  his  son 
Titus.  Domitian  was  made  >  pnetor  with  con- 
sular authority. 

IV.  Mucianus  had  also  thought  fit  to  write  to 
^  the  senate.  His  letters  gave  room  for  various 
lefleotions.  Men  observed,  "  If  he  was  still  a 
private  citizen,  why  aspire  above  his  rank,8  and 
usurp  the  prerogative  of  the  sovereign  ?  What 
lie  had  to  communicate,  might  have  been  reserv- 
ed till  he  took  his  seat  in  the  senate.  His  strain 
of  invective  against  Vitellius  came  too  late,  and, 
after  that  emperor's  death,  gave  no  proof  of  his 
ardour  in  the  cause  of  liberty.    His  vain-glorious 


1  We  have  here  a  severe  reflection,  but  fatally  founded 
hi  truth,  ifieneca  speaks  to  the  same  purpose.  Ko 
natura  eomparatum  e»t,  ut  altitu  ir\furuB  quam  mtrita 
detcendant ;  et  fuze  cito  d^wmt^  illas  tenas  memoria 
cuBtodiet.  De  Benef  lib.  i.  cap.  1.  Hobbes  the  philoso- 
pher of  Malmsbury,  seems  to  have  had  his  eye  on  TacHus, 
when  he  says,  "  Benefits  oblige,  and  obligation  Is  thral- 
dom ;  and  unrequitable  obligation  perpetual  thraldom, 
which  Is  haterul."   Leviath.  p.  4& 

2  See  Suetoaius  in  Domlu  s.  1. 

3  Mucianus  assumed  a  character  above  the  rank  of 
a  private  cltiaen,  when  he  took  upon  him  to  address 
the  consuls  and  the  senate.  See  Cicero  ad  Famillares, 
eptiuzv. 


boast»  that,  having  the  soTereign  power  in  hii 
own  disposal,  he  resigned  it  to  Vespasian,  was 
deemed  an  insult  to  the  commonwealth,  aod,  u 
far  as  it  related  to  the  prince,  highly  arrogant.'' 
But  the  senate  acted  with  dissimulation  i  tbej 
murmured  in  private,  and  spoke  aloud  the  lan- 
guage of  flattery.  They  decreed  triumphal  dec- 
orations to  Mucianus,  in  fact  for  his  conduct  ia 
the  civil  war;  but  his  expedition  against  (he 
Sarmatians  I  was  the  ostensible  reason.  The  con- 
sular prnaments  were  voted  to  Antonius  Pcimtis 
and  the  pnetorian  to  Cornelius  Fuscus  and  Arriiu 
Varus. 

The  gratitude  due  to  the  gods  was  the  aeil 
object  of  their  care.  They  resolved  to  rebuild 
the  capitoU  The  several  motions  were  made  by 
Valerius  Asiaticus,  consul  elect.  The  fathers  19 
general  signified  their  assent  by  a  nod  of  ap|Mto- 
bation,  or  by  holding  up  their  hands.  A  few, 
who  valued  themselves  for  their  rank  and  dig- 
nity, or,  by  their  eloquence,  were  able  to  givs 
new  graces  to  adulation,  made  elaborate  speechcL 
Helvidius  Prisons,  pretor  elect,  delivered  his 
sentiments  in  a  manly  strain.  His  speech  wu 
the  panegyrie  of  a  virtuous  prince*  without  a 
tincture  of  flattery.  He  was  heard  with  ap- 
plause by  the  whole  assembly ;  ajid  yet  that  day, 
so  truly  illustrious,  may  be  called  the  first  eihis 
danger  aa  well  i^  glory. 

V.  As  we  shall  have  frequent  oecasioi,  ia  ths 
course  nf  our  history,  to  speak  of  this  ezedket 
man,5  it  may  be  proper,  in  this  place,  to  toed 
the  features  of  his  character,  his  conduct  ia  Vk^ 
and  the  fortune  that  attended  him.  HelvidiBf 
Priscus  was  born  in  the  municipftl  city  of  Tarra- 
cina. His  father,  Cluvius,  wais  &  centnioB  of 
principal  rank.  Blessed  with  Ulents  and  as  early 
genius,  Helvidius  applied  himself  to  spceslahoes 
of  the  sublimest  kind ;  not  with  a  des^  «> 
many  have  done,  to  grace  a  life  of  iodolcoce 
with  the  name  of  abstract  philosophy,  hat  ^ 
bring  with  him  into  public  business  a  miod  jx> 
vided  with  science  and  prepoired  to  meet  eveiy 
danger.  He  adopted  the  tenets  of  those  ^l^*^ 
phers  who  maintain  that  nothing  can  be  detf'' 
an  evil  but  vice ;  and  nothing  a  positive  ^ 
but  what  is  fair  and  honourable  ;  who  pltcs  » 
the  class  of  things  indifferent  all  cxteraal  W- 
vantages ;  and  consider  power,  wealth,  and  s^- 
bility,  as  foreign  to  the  soul»  mere  advcstitrf** 
circumstances,  in  themselves  equivocal,  nciiha 
good  nor  evil.     He  Jiad  risen  no  higher  tkaa  ^ 


4  Triumphs  and  triumphal    

granted  for  a  victory  over  Roman  cttiseoa  ^^ 
reason,  some  advantaga  which  Madams  had  f^ 
over  the  Sarmatians  served  as  a  preisxL 

6  Helvidius  Priscus  has  been  mentfc^aed,  laaa)^^ 
s.  33.  As  Cluvius  Was  his  bther.  It  follows  thitk^ 
adopted  by  a  person  of  the  name  of  Helvidias  ff*^ 
Lipeius  thinks  It  was  bjr  Helvidhw  '  ~^ 

all.  B.49,  who  at  that  time  ssrved  ha 
of  miUtaiy  tribune. 
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^aattaihn  nnlr,  when  Paetns  Tbratea<  gave  him 
bis  daaghtei;  in  marriafce.  Of  all  the  virtues  of 
bis  father-io-Ia«r,  he  imbibed  none  so  deeply  as 
the  spirit  of  Jiberty,  which  animated  that  exti-a- 
ordinary  man.  He  performed  the  relative  duties 
of  every  station  with  the  strictest  attention ; 
d^eOt  senator,  husband,  friend,  and  son-in- 
law,  he  discharged  all  parts  with  equal  lustre ; 
despising  ricbes ;  in  the  cause  of  truth  inflexible ; 
aod,  when  danger  threatened,  erect  and  firm. 

VI.  The  love  of  fame  was  by  some  objected  to 
htm  u  his  strongest  motive,  his  ruling  passion. 
Bot  the  love  of  fame,  it  should  be  remembered, 
it  often  the  incentive  of  the  wise  and  good,  the 
great  principle  of  the  noble  mind,  and  the  last 
which  it  resigns.T     When  his  father-tn-law  fell 
a  victim  to  his  enemies,  Helvidius  was  driven 
into  exile;  but,  being  afterwards  recalled  by 
6alba,B  he  stood  forth  the  accuser  of  Eprius 
Mareellus,  the    informer*  who    wrought   the 
^wofzll  of  Pstus  Thrasea.    By  that  vindictive 
iMasarc,  as  bold  as  it  was  just,  the  senate  was 
divided  into  contending  factions.     The  ruin  of 
Mareellus,  it  was  clearly  seen,  would  draw  after 
it  the  whoie  legion  of  informers.     The  cause, 
however,  went  on,  supported  on  both  sides  with 
eqaal  ardour  and  consummate  eloquence.  Galba 
balanced  between  the  parties,  and  the  leading 
teoiton  interposed  to  end  the  contest   At  their 
request  Helvidius  desisted  from  the  prosecution. 
Bis  conduct,  me  usual,  underwent  various  con- 
stractfoos;   some  commending  the  moderation 
of  his  temper,  while  others  condemned  him  for 
bis  want  of  firmness.  The  day  at  length  arrived, 
when  the  senate  met  i<i  to  confirm  the  imperial 
dignity  to  Vespasian.     It  was  agreed  that  depu- 
ties should  be  tent  to  congratulate  the  prince  on 
his  accession.    In  the  debate  upon  this  occasion, 
a  sharp  conAict  ensued  between  Helvidius  Priscus 
»Bd  £prios  Mareellus.  The  former  proposed  that 
Hie  ambasaadon  should  be  named  by  magistrates 
sworn  for  the  purpose.   The  latter  was  for  draw- 
ia^  the  t»mes  by  lot,  a»  had  been  proposed  by 
Valerius  Asiaticns,  the  consul  elect,  who  first 
moved  in  the  business. 

Vll.  Mareellus  contended  the  point  with  force 
and  vehemeoee.    If  an  open  election  took  place, 


6  For  Vattam  Thrasea,  see  AnnalSi  xvi.  b.  28  aod  35. 

T  Whea  the  love  of  honest  fame  becomes  the  niUng 
paeaaoo,  good  men  are  unwilling  to  resign  It :  aodf  ac- 
oordinglj,  we  often  see  it  displayed  In  the  last  act  of 
their  Drem. 

9  Helvidjua  waa  bantehed  bj  Nero,  Annals,  xv{.  s.  95. 
fie  r«uiraed  to  Rome  among  the  exUes  whom  Oattia 
rvmond  u»  their  country.   See  Hist.  11  s.  9S. 

9  Eprium  3farceliaa  was  the  morul  enemy  of  Thrasea. 
5e«  Aonale,  xwl.  •-  9S. 

10  The  decree  of  the  senate,  by  whfeh  the  fntperiat 
r^rogmgfwm  wmm  created  In  the  emperor,  Is  oeually  called 

tU^im.  Broiier  says,  the  law  pasted  in  bvoar  of 
ia  aliU  extant  on  a  table  of  brass,  carefully 
as.  Bmna.    See  his  Tschw,  4lo  edh.  vol.  lii. 


he  dreaded  the  disgrace  of  being  rejected.  The 
dispute,  at  first,  was  carried  on  in  short  but  pas- 
sionate onsets }  from  altercation  it  rose  to  the 
form  of  regular  speeches.  "  Why,**  said  Helvid- 
ius, <*does  Mareellus  decline  the  judgment  of 
the  magistrates  ?  The  influence  of  wealth  is  on 
his  side ;  the  fame  of  eloquence  gives  him  great 
sdvantages;  but,  perhaps,  the  memory  of  his 
guilt  is  not  yet  effaced.  By  drawing  names  out 
of  an  urn,  no  distinction  of  character  is  made. 
The  mode  of  an  open  suffrage  is  an  appeal  to  the 
judgment  of  the  senate,  and  in  that  way  of  pro- 
ceeding, the  fame  and  morals  of  men  are  brought 
to  tlie  test.  It  is  for  the  interest  of  the  com- 
munity, and  the  honour  of  the  prince,  that  such 
as  approach  him  on  so  important  an  event 
should  be  chosen  with  discrimination,  men  of 
fair  integrity,  who  are  known  to  carry  with 
them  sentiments  and  principles  worthy  of  the 
imperial  ear.  Vespasian  had  been,  heretofore, 
in  habits  of  friendship  with  Thrasea,  with  Sora- 
nus,  and  Sentius;ii  and  if  the  informers  who 
ruined  those  excellent  men  are  not  to  suffer 
the  punishment  due  to  their  crimes,  let  them 
not  expect,  in  the  opening  of  a  new  reign,  to 
play  the  first  characters  in  the  state.  By  the 
choice  of  the  senate,  the  prince  would  see  a  line 
of  distinction  between  the  men  whom  he  may 
ssfely  trust,  and  such  as  deserve  to  be  removed 
for  ever  from  his  presence.  Virtuous  friends 
are  the  true  support  of  an  upright  government. 
Mareellus  may  rest  satisfied  with  the  exploits 
of  his  life :  he  incited  Nero  to  the  murder  of  the 
most  illustrious  citizens ;  that  was  his  victory  i 
let  him  enjoy  the  rewards  of  his  guilt;  let  htm 
triumph  with  impunity ;  but  let  him  leave  Ves- 
pssian  to  better  men  than  himself.'* 

VIII.  Mareellus  observed  in  reply,  « that  the 
motion,  which  was  opposed  with  so  much 
warmth,  did  not  originate  with  himself^  It  was 
proposed  by  the  consul  elect,  in  conformity  to 
ancient  precedents,^  by  which,  to  prevent  in- 
trigue and  cabal,  the  choice  of  ambassadors  had 
been  wisely  left  to  be  decided  by  lot.  And  is 
there  now  any  reason  to  warrant  a  departure 
from  a  system  so  long  established,  with  intent, 
under  colour  of  doing  honour  to  the  prince,  to 
give  a  stab  to  the  character  of  individuals  ?  To 
pay  due  homage  to  the  prince,  was  eompetenC 
to  all  without  distinction.  The  danger  to  be 
apprehended  at  present  is,  that  by  the  sullen 
humour  of  discontented  men,  an  impression  ma^ 
be  made  on  the  mind  of  an  emperor,  new  to  the 
cares  of  state,  and  for  that  reason  jealous  of  all, 


11  Who  8entlus  was,  does  not  appear.  Brotler  thinke 
there  is  a  roisuke  in  the  text,  and  that  the  true  reading 
is  Seneca,  with  whom  VespaeiaB  was  probably  eonoeeu 
ed  in  friendship. 

la  Ambassadors,  and  deputies  sent  on  partioular 
occasions,  were  generally  chosen  by  ballot,  as  appear! 
In  Cicero  ad  Atticum,  lib.  L  epliL  17.  Sooalsaflttstonbie 
in  Aug.  s.  36. 
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iMltncing  their  words,  and  forming  &  judgment 
of  their  looks  and  most  frivolous  actions.  For 
himself,  |ie  knew  the  temper  .of  the  times  in 
which  be  lived,  nor  was  he  a  stranger  to  the 
form  of  government  established  by  the  old  re- 
public: he  admired  tl«e  past^and  submitted  to 
the  present  system,  wishing,  at  all  times,  for  a 
race  of  virtuous  princes,  but  willing  to  acquiesce 
Under  the  worst  The  fall  of  Thrasea  could  not, 
with  any  colour  of  reason,  be  imputed  to  him  :> 
the  fathers  heard  the  cause,  and  pronounced 
judgnynt  against  him^  Nero,  it  was  well 
known,  amused  mankind  with  a  show  of  jus- 
tice, while  under  the  forms  of  law,  he  practised 
the  most  unrelenting  cruelty.  Nor  did  others 
suffer  more  by  the  pains  and  penalties  of  exile 
than  he  himself  had  felt  from  the  dangerous 
friendship  of  that  emperor.  Let  Helvidius,  if 
he  will  have  it  so,  be  ranked  with  Cato  and 
with  Brutus ;  in  courage  and  unshaken  fortitude 
let  him  rival  those  exalted  worthies :  for  him- 
self, he  pretended  to  be  no  more  than  one  of 
that  very  senate,  which  submitted  with  passive 
obedience  to  the  reigning  prince.  But,  if  he 
might  presume  to  advise  Helvidius,  he  would 
caution  him  not  to  aspire  above  his  sovereign, 
nor  affect,  with  airs  of  superior  wisdom,  to  give 
ilogmatical  lessons  to  a  prince  advanced  in  years, 
who  had  gained  triumphal  honours,  and  was 
the  father  of  two  princes  flourishing  in  the 
prime  of  life.  For  though  it  be  true,  that  des- 
potic power  is  the  constant  aim  of  the  worst 
princes ;  it  is  equally  true,  that  liberty,  without 
due  limitations,  is  never  agreeable  even  to  the 
best*'  Such  were  the  arguments  urged  on  both 
sides.  The  fathers  heard  the  debate  with  divided 
sentiments.  The  party  that  inclined  to  the  old 
practice  of  drawing  the  names  by  lot,  prevailed 
in  the  end,  supported,  as  they  were,  by  the  most 
illustrious  members,  who  foresaw  the  danger  of 
giving  umbrage  to  numbers,  if  the  choice  was 
decided  by  a  majority  of  voices. 

IX.  This  debate  was  followed  by  another  no 
lets  warm  and  spirited.  The  pnstors,  who  at 
that  time  conducted  the  department  of  the 
treasury ,<  after  giving  a  gloomy  picture  of  the 
distress  and  poverty  of  the  state,  proposed  a  plan 
of  public  economy.  The  consul  elect  opposed 
the  motion.  The  business,  he  said,  was  in  itself 
of  so  much  magnitude,  and  the  remedy  so  nice 
asid  difficult,  that  the  question  ought  to  be  re- 
served for  the  consideration  of  the  prince.  Hel- 
vidius Priscus  was  of  a  contrary  opinion.  To 
make  new  regulations,  he  contended,  was  the 
duty  and  the  province  of  the  senate.  The  con- 
suls put  the  question,  and  were  proceeding  to 
collect  the  votes,  when  Yolcatius  TertnlUnus,  a 


1  StethespMchof  EprlusMarcellosagaiaAThmeea, 
Annals,  xvL  s.  S& 

H  Forihe  managsrs  of  the  jBrmimm>  or  the  public 
treasurjr,  Me  Annals,  ziU.  s.  S9. 


tribune  of  the  people,  interposed  his  authoxi^, 
that  in  so  arduous  a  bufiiness  nothing  might  be 
determined  in  the  absence  of  the  ef&peror.  Hel- 
vidius had  moved  another  resolution,  iroportiog 
that  the  capitol  should  be  rebuilt  by  the  public, 
with  the  voluntary  aid  of  Vespasian.  No  debsU 
ensued.  Men  of  moderation  wished  to  gire 
their  silent  negative,  and  consign  the  motion  to 
oblivion :  but  certain  busy  memories  hoaxded  it 
up  for  a  future  day.s 

X.  Musonius  Rufus4  took  thb  opportunity 
to  fall  on  Publius  CeleriS  whom  he  charged  with 
having,  by  false  testimony,  taken  awaj  the  life 
of  Bareas  Soranus.<  A  prosecution  of  tbii  kiod 
tended  to  revive  the  resentments  of  the  pabiic 
against  the  whole  race  of  informers ;  bat  sn 
offender  so  vile,  and  so  detested,  could  not  be 
screened  from  justice.  The  memory  of  Soranoi 
was  held  in  veneration,  and  in  the  ooadnct  of 
Celer  there  were  circumstances  that  aggiavited 
his  crime.  Professing  to  be  a  teacher  of  wiidoffl 
and  philosophy.  He  took  up  the  trade  of  an  ia- 
former.  He  affected  to  explain  the  laws  of 
friendship,  and,  in  open  violation  of  his  ova 
rules,  became  a  traitor  to  the  pupil  whon  it  wis 
his  duty  to  protect  The  cause  was  appoiated 
to  be  heard  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  senate. 
In  the  mean  time  the  minds  of  men  were  eager 
with  expectation,  not  only  to  see  Musonias  aod 
Publius  Celer  engaged  in  a  public  controrenji 
but  also  to  behold  Helvidius  Priscus  letaiBiag 
to  the  charge  against  Eprios  Marcellns,  and  tki 
rest  of  that  detested  crew. 

XI.  In  this  distracted  state  of  affaixs,vbea 
the  senate  was  divided  into  factions  \  when  a 
ruined  party  still  breathed  resentment,  m^  the 
conquerors  were  without  authority;  when  no 
law  was  in  force,  and  no  sovereign  at  the  head 
of  the  government ;  Mucianus  entered  the  city, 
and  soon  engrossed  into  his  own  hands  tbt 
whole  power  of  the  state.  The  inftueace  of 
Antonius,  with  that  of  Arrios  Varus,  vanished 
at  once.  Mucianus,  harbouring  secret  anlokositTi 
amused  them  with  a  specious  show  of  tnn^ 
ship;  but  a  fair  face  could  not  disguise  tbt 
malice  of  his  heart  The  people  of  Rooet  tTcr 
quick  to  discern  the  spirit  of  parties,  transfeind 
their  homage  to  Mucianus.  He  was  now  tbe 
rising  sun.  All  degrees  and  ranks  of  men  psid 
court  to  him  alone.  Mucianus,  on  bis  pu^ 
omitted  nothing  that  could  add  to  the  graadetf 
of  his  appearance.  He  appeared  in  public  st- 
tended  by  guards  i  he  removed  from  one  palae* 

3  Helvidius  contended  for  the  indepandciicr  of  tht 
senate.  His  enemtea  took  cai«  to  store  that  eirc«^ 
sunee  in  their  minds  for  a  fotnre  day.  Tlw  nda  ofue 
excellent  roan  was  the  disgrace  of  Yespasiaa's  niga 
See  A4>pendix  to  Hist.  v.  a.  32. 

4  Musonius  Bufos  has  been  often  mantloael  »« 

Annals,  xiv.  a.  69;  Annals,  zv.  a.  71 ;  Hisk  itt. aT9. 

6  Egnatios  Celer ;  Annals,  zvi.  a.  SBL 

6  For  Bareas  Sonnns,  see  Aanala,  zU.  a.^i  ABOii% 

zvl.  s.  21  and  23. 
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Ip  toother,  and  m orted  to  differont  gafdent : 
bis  tnio,  bit  equipage,  and  bia  pompoua  display, 
looomiced  tbe  ambitioii  of  the  mao.    He  as- 
rasMd  the  majesty  of  empire,  renounciog  tbe 
title  only.    His  first  act  of  power  struck  a  ge- 
seral  terror.    He  ordered  Calpamius  Galeriao- 
u  r  to  he  pot  to.death.     Tbe  uofortubate  victim 
wu  the  son  of  Caius  Piso.     His  popularity,  his 
yonth,  and  the  graces  of  bis  person,  were  bis 
ooiy  crimes.    In  a  city  like  Rome,  still  in  agi* 
tatioB,  prone  to  change,  and  listening  with  greedy 
can  to  every  rumour,  Calpumius  was  marked 
oat,  by  tbe  discourse  of  sbalk>w   politicians; 
•1 1  person  likely  to  succeed  to  the  sovereign 
power.    By  order  of  Mucianus  be  was  taken 
into  enitody,  and,  under  a  military  guard,  con- 
vejcd  to  a  place  forty  miles  distant  on  tbe  Ap- 
pian  road.     His  veins  were  there  opened,  and 
he  bled  to  death.    Mucianus  did  not  choose  to 
l»*»rd  so  tragical  a  scepe  in  tbe  city  of  Rome, 
/alius  Priscus,  who  commanded  tbe  pnetorian 
bands  under  Vitellius,  without  any  urgent  qe- 
ccsnty,  but  conscious  of  various  iniquities,  des- 
patched himself  with  bis  own  band.     Alpbenus 
Varoi  preferred  a  life  of  disgrace  and  infamy. 
Asiaticus,  the  fre«dman,B  suffered  the  punish- 
Beat  of  common  slaves,  and,  by  that  ignomini- 
ous end,  made  atonement  for  tbe  abuse  of  his 
iJi-gDt(en  power. 

XII.  About  this  period,  the  report  which  had 

prevailed  for  some  time,  of  a  dreadful  defeat  in 

Germany,   was    confirmed    by   fresh    advices. 

The  news  made  no  impression  at  Rome.     Men 

talked  with  calm  indifference  of  the  revolt  of 

tbe  provinces  in  Gaal,  of  the  slaughter  of  armies, 

aad  of  legions  stormed  in  their  winter-quarters. 

Distant  events  were  not ,  considered  as  calami- 

^-    The  flame  of  war  being  kindled  in  Oer- 

■sany,  the  occasion  requires  that  we  here  explain 

the  causes  of  that  convulsion,  which  involved 

the  allies  of  Rome,  and  armed  whole  nations  of 

barbarians  against  the  Roman  empire. 

Tbe  Batavians,*  while  they  dwelt  beyond  the 
Rhine,  were  a  part  of  tbe  people  called  the  Cat- 
tiaos.  Driven  from  their  native  country  by  in- 
t^tioe  oommoCions,  they  settled  on  a  waste  tract 
of  land  bordering  on  the  confines  of  Gaul,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  took  possession  of  an  island 
trashed  at  the  northern  extremity  by  the  ocean, 
and  at  the  back,  and  on  both  sides,  by  two 
branches  of  the  Rhine.  They  formed  a  treaty 
of  alliance  with  tbe  Romans,  and  did  not  suffer 
by  their  friendship.  A  supply  of  men  and  arms 
vu  tbe  whole  of  their  contribution.     In  the 


7  Calpomhie  Oalerianiis  was  the  son  of  Calpamius 
Plfo,  vho  deepatcKed  hhaself  to  avoid  Nero's  crueltj. 
AaittU,  TV.  a  G9, 

B  AsteUcttf  wa#  the  Civimrha  firsedman  of  Vltellltts. 
Hlat.il.  ssr,  96. 

9  For  the  BaiaTi  and  the  CattI,  see  the  manners  of  the 
OsrBaas,a.9. 


wars  in  Gennany  they  learned  to  be  soldien* 
They  passed  afterwards  into  Britain  ,io  under  the 
command  of  their  own  chiefs  (according  to  their 
peculiar  custom),  and  added  new  laurels  to  their 
former  fame.  -  In  their  own  country  they  main- 
tained a  chosen  body  of  cavalry,  so  expert  in  tbe 
art  of  swimming,  that  in  whole  squadrons,  in« 
cumbered  with  their  arms,  and  moving  in  regu- 
lar order,  they  could  dash  across  the  current  of 
the  Rhine. 

XIII.  The  leading  chieftains  of  the  nation 
were  Julius  Paulus  and  Claudius  Civilis,"  both 
of  royal  descent.  The  former,  under  a  false 
charge  of  rebellion,  was  put  to  death  by  Fontei- 
us  Capito.  Civilis  was  sent  in  irons  to  be  dis- 
posed of  by  Nero  i  Galba  released  him  from  bis 
fetters.  Under  Vitellius,  be  was  again  in  dan- 
ger from  the  fury  of  the  Roman  soldiers,  who 
called  aloud  for  bis  execution.  Hence  his  hatred 
of  tbe  Roman  name,  and  bis  hopes  of  success 
founded  on  the  distractions  of  tbe  empire.  Dis- 
figured by  tbe  loss  of  an  eye,  be  took  occasion 
from  that  blemish  to  call  himself  a  second  Ser- 
torius,t9  or  another  Hannibal.  Politic  beyond 
tbe  reach  of  Barbarians,  be  wished  to  avoid  an 
open  rupture  with  Rome,  and,  to  that  end,  af- 
fected to  espouse  tbe  cause  of  Vespasian.  To 
this  conduct  some  colour  was  given  by  tbe  let- 
ters which  he  received  from  Aotonius,  directing 
him  to  make  a  diversion  in  Gennany,  in  order 
to  prevent  tbe  succour  of  the  legions  expected 
by  Vitellius.  Hordeonius  Flaccus  gave  tbe 
same  order  in  person.  That  general  was  a  friend 
to  Vespasian's  cause,  but  chiefly  zealous  in  tbe 
cause  of  bis  country.  If  such  prodigious  num- 
bers made  an  irruption  into  Italy,  he  trembled 
for  tbe  fate  of  the  empire. 

XIV.  Civilis  had  taken  bis  resolution  to 
throw  off*  tbe  yoke.  With  a  bold,  but  concealed, 
plan  of  ambition,  he  looked  forward  to  future 
contingencies,  and  took  his  measures  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner.  By  order  of  Vitellius,  new 
levies  were  to  be  made,  and  the  youth  of  Batavia 
was  to  be  called  out  This  expedient,  harsh  in 
itself,  was  rendered  still  more  so  by  the  ava- 
rice and  profligacy  of  tbe  Roman  officers.  By 
their  direction  the  aged  and  infirm  were  pressed 
into  the  service,  in  order  to  extort  from  them  a 
stipulated  price  for  their  dismission.  Boys  of 
tender  years,  but  advanced  in  their  growth  (as 
is  generally  the  case  in  ;tbat  country),  were 
dragged  away  to  gratify  the  criminal  passions  of 
their  masters.     Hence  murmurs,  jealousies,  and 


10  The  BaUvlans  served  In  BriUln  as  the  allies  and 
auxiliaries  of  Rome.  Life  of  Agricola,  a  18  and  %. 

11  Julius  Paulus  and  Claudius  Civilis  were  brothers, 
as  appears  in  this  book,  s.  32.  Civilis  Is  called  Julius 
Civilis,  Hist  I.  s.  69.  Perhaps  bis  name  was  Julius 
Claudius  Civllla 

12  For  Hannibars  person,  see  Llvy,  lib.  zzil. ;  aad 
fat  Sertorhis,  see  bis  Lib  In  Plutarch. 
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l^erous  complaints.  The  leaden  of  the  eon- 
sptracy  saw  their  opportuoity,  and,  hy  their  ad- 
vice, the  people  refused  to  be  enrolle'd.  Civilis, 
under  the  pretext  of  a  convivial  meeting,  drew 
together  the  prime  nobility,  and  the  bravest  of 
the  nation,  to  a  banquet  i  in  a  sacred  grove.  At 
a  late  hour,  when  wine  and  midnight  revelry 
had  inflamed  their  spirits,  he  took  occasion  to 
.expatiate  on  the  fame  and  military  exploits  of 
the  Batavians,  artfully  making  a  transition  to 
the  sufferings  of  his  countrymen,  the  depreda- 


tions of  the  Romans,  and  the  cruel  tyranny  un-  commendation  to  his  countrymen.    Brinno  was 


der  which  the  nation  groaned.     "  Rome,*'  he 
said,  "  no  longer  treats  us  as  allies  and  friends ! 
we  are  reduced  to  the  vilest  bondage.    The  com- 
manders of  legions  were  wont  to  come  among 
ns  with   their   train  of  attendants,  always   a 
grievous  burthen  ;  but  even  that  honour  is  now 
withheld.     We  are  turned  over  to  centurions 
and  subaltern  officers.     Those  petty  tyrants  are 
no  sooner  enriched  with  plunder,  and  pampered 
with  our  blood,  than  they  are  'recalled,  to  make 
way  for  new  oppressors.     Rapacity  follows  in 
succession  ;   and,  to  varnish  their  guilt,  new 
expedients  are  found,  and  new  names  for  extor- 
tion.    A  project  is  now  on  foot  to  recruit  their 
armies,  and  for  that  purpose,  the  country  must 
be  drained  of  inhabitants ;  sons  must  be  torn  from 
their  parents,  and  brothers  from  their  brothers. 
And  yet  the  Romans  were  never, at  any  period,  in 
BO  feeble  a  condition.    Behold  their  winter-quar- 
ters !  besides  their  old  men,  and  their  stores  of 
plunder,  what  have  they  to  exhibit  to  our  view  ? 
Dare  to  lift  your  eyes,  and  you  will  see  the  pban" 
torn  of  an  army,  mere  nominal  legions.     Our 
forces  are  in  vigour ;  we  have  both  infantry  and 
cavalry;  the  Germans  are  our  kinsmen ;  the  Gauls 
think  as  we  do :  and  even  the  Romans  them- 
selves invite  us  to  the  war.    If  we  fail,  our  zeal 
for  Vespasian  will  plead  our  excuse ;  if  we  suc- 
ceed. Victory  gives  no  account  of  her  actions.'* 

XV.  This  speech  was  received  with  shouts  of 
approbation.  Civilis,  taking  advantage  of  the 
impression  be  had  made,  bound  them  all  in  a 
solemn  league,  with  oaths  and  imprecations,  ac- 
cording to  the  custom  of  barbarians.  Deputies 
were  sent  to  the  Caninefates,  to  invite  them  into 
the  confederacy.  That  nation- occupies  part  of 
the  island,9  in  their  origin,  their  manners,  lan- 
guage, and  military  virtue,  equal  to  the  Bata- 
vians, but  inferior  in  point  of  numbers.  The 
Batavian  cohorts,  formerly  sent  to   serve   in 


Britain,  as  already  mentioned,  returned  bm 
that  expedition,  and  were  quartered  at  Mt{^- 
tiacura.  s  By  secret  practices  Civilis  engaged 
them  in  the  revolt.  The  leading  chieftain  among 
the  Caninefates  was  known  by  the  name  o{ 
Brinno ;  a  man  of  brutal  and  ferocious  brarery, 
and  by  his  birth  illustrious.  His  father  bad  been 
often  in  arms  against  the  Romans,  and,  after 
many  signal  exploits,  laughed  at  the  ridicoloas 
expedition  and  the  mock  triumph  of  Caligula.* 
The  descendant  of  a  rel)el  family  wanted  no  re> 


1  The  barbarians  consulted  about  the  operations  of 
war  at  their  carousing  festivals,  and  frequentlj  in  their 
sacred  groves.  See  the  Manners  of  the  Germans,  s.  9 
and  23.  Brotier  thinks  the  wood  whtfre  Clvilif  held  his 
convention  was  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Mosa  (the 
Meu»e)f  at  a  place  now  called  DooderuWtrd. 

2  The  Caninefttes  occupied  the  western  part  of  the 
Island  of  Batavia,  as  Brotier  thinks,  near  tlie  Bague  and 
Reiiirdam. 


placed  on  a  shield,  according  to  the  custom  of 
the  nation,  and  being  carried  in  triumph  on  t^ 
shoulders  of  the  men,  was  declared  commander 
in  chief.  He  was  soon  afler  joined  by  the  FrV- 
sians,s  a  people  beyond  the  Rhine.  With  this 
reinforcement  he  found  means  to  storm  the  win- 
ter-quarters of  two  cohorts,  which,  except  the 
extremity  next  to  the  sea,  lay  open  and  defence- 
less. The  assault  was  not  forseen,  nor  were 
the  Romans  in  force  to  maintmin  their  post  The 
camp  was  taken  and  pillaged.  The  viGtuiIlen, 
and  Roman  traders,  who  had  spread  themseWes 
over  the  country,  were  the  next  victims.  That 
the  castles  and  forts,  built  along  the  coast, might 
not  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  the  Roman 
officers,  seeing  an  attack  intended,  ordered  then 
all  to  be  burnt  to  the  ground.  Aquillins,  a  prin- 
cipal centurion,  collected  together  all  the  colonn 
and  standards,^  and,  with  the  remnant  q(  his 
forces,  chose  a  station  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
island,*  exhibiting  rather  the  name  than  the 
strength  of  an  army.  The  flower  of  the  eohortt 
had  been  drawn  away  by  Vitellias,  and,  to  fill 
up 'the  companies,  a  set  of  raw  reerntts,  from 
the  neighbouring  villages  of  the  Nerviant  sod 
Germans,  were  compelled  to  tnke  up  arms.  Bvt 
arms  in  the  hands  of  men  not  inured  to  discipline, 
were  an  unwieldy  burthe». 

XVI.  Civilis,  still  thinking  it  his  interest  to 
disguise  his  real  intentions,  complained  aloud  of 
the  Roman  officers,  who  had  deserted  their  posts. 
With  the  cohort  under  his  command,  he  wonid 
undertake  to  quell  the  insurrection  of  the  Ci- 
ninefates :  the  Romans,  thtftefore,  would  do  weU 
to  return  to  their  quarters.  The  policy  of  this 
advice  was  too  apparent  The  cohorts,  dispersed 
and  weakened  by  division,  might  fall  an  euf 
prey ;  and  from  various  circumstances,  whiei 
the  martial  spirit  of  the  Germans  could  not  f  b?- 
press,  it  soon  transpired,  that  Civilis,  and  ttA 
Brinno,  was  at  the  head  of  the  revolt  At  length 
that  enterprising  chief,  finding  that  he  gained 


3  For  Magontiacum,  see  the  Geographical  Tabl«  it 
the  end  of  the  Volume. 

4  Caligula's  wild  expedKion  into  Germany,  A  t^  C- 
798. 

5  For  the  Frlsii,  eee  the  Oeographlcal  Tabic 

6  The  part  of  the  Island  now  called  £e(wiW|OrB»> 
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oothiag  by  hU  wUy'trts,  retolyed  to  thfow  oflT 
the  ffluk.    Re  drew  up  his  tmiy  in  three  divi- 
noDs,  consitting  of  the  Canineffttef ,  the  Frisians, 
tt4  BatATiuis,  ftll  distinguished  by  their  proper 
eolonniDd  staodardt.    The  Romans  appeared 
hi  order  of  battle  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine, 
while  their  ships,  which,  after  setting  fire  to  the 
forts  tad  castles,  had  been  collected  together,  ad- 
duced up  the  river  to  second  the  operations  of 
the  amy.    A  battle  ensued,  and  had  not  lasted 
long,  when  a  cohort  of  Tungrians,  with  their 
easigns  displayed,  went  over  to  Civilis.     By 
tbit  oneipected  treachery  the  Roman  army  was 
throarn  into  eonfnslon.   The  soldiers  found  them- 
selves beset  on  every  side.    They  were  slaugh- 
tered by  their  friends  and  enemies.     Nor  did  the 
leet  behave  with  more  fidelity.     Numbers  of 
the  men  at  the  oars  were  Batavians  t  they  began, 
is  it  were  through  ignorance  and  want  of  skill, 
to  counteract  the  maiinen  and  sailors,  till,  at 
length,  taming  the  prows  of  the  vessels,  they 
bore  away  to  the  opposite  shore.     The  pilots 
iad  ceaturioni  who  dared  to  oppose  them,  were 
p«t  to  death  {  and  thus  the  whole  fleet,  to  the 
nnber  of  four  and  twenty  ships,  was  either 
t^eo,  or  went  over  to  the  enemy. 

XVIL  Thii  ▼ietory  was  splendid,  and  at  the 
wne  time   brought  with  it  solid  advantages. 
The  Batavians  were  in  want  of  arms  and  ship- 
ping, and  they  were  now  supplied  with  both. 
Their  lame  resounded  throughout  Gaul  and  Ger- 
Buiy.    Both  nations  honoured  them  as  the  as- 
ftrtors  of  public  liberty.    The  Germans,  by  their 
"■bassadors,  offered  to  espouse  their  cause,  and 
Mnacy.     Civilis  bad  the  address  to  allure  that 
the  Gauls  were  already  inclined  to  join  the  con- 
nation  to  his  interest     To  such  of  their  officers 
^  were  taken  prisoners  he  granted  liberty  to 
ictom  to  their  native  country,  and  the  cohorts 
had  their  option  either  to  depart,  or  to  join  the 
▼ictorions  army.     Those  who   remained  were 
employed  honourably  in  the  service,  and  such  as 
preferred  their  dismission  went  off  loaded  with 
^  fpoib  of  the  Romans.     Before  their  depar- 
^ore,  CiviKs  laboured,  in  secret  conferences,  to 
mAmit  their  indignation.     «<  Call  to  mind,"  he 
>ntd,  *•  the  mberies  which  you  have  endured  for 
n  series  of  yean.     Your  condition,  during  that 
period,  was  a  state  of  bondage,  and  you  gave  it 
the  name  of  peace.    The  Batavians  were  exempt 
from  taxes  and  tributes,  and  yet  they  took  up 
inns  against   the  oppressors  of  mankind.     In 
the  first  engagement,  the   Romans  fled  before 
the  sons  of  freedom.     Let  the  Gauls  shake  off 
the  yoke,  and  what  must  be  the  consequence  f 
The  resourece  of  Italy  are  exhausted.     It  Is  by 
the  blood  of  the  provinces  that  the  provinces  have 
^n  wKsted  fSrotn  us.  For  the  defeat  of  Vlndex  s 


(  The  defrai  of  Thidez  at  YlsonUum  in  OauL  See 
(he  Appendix  to  Annals,  xvi.  i.  IS. 


the  Romans  have  no  reason  to  trHimpih.  That 
victory  was  gained  by  the  Batavian  cavalry :  by 
them  the  .Sdoans  and  Arvemians  were  put  to 
the  route.  Among  the  auxiliaries  led  by  Vergi- 
nius  on  that  occasion,  the  Belgic  Gauls  were  hit 
strongest  force.  Gaul,  it  may  be  truly  said,  was 
conquered  by  herself.  At  present,  one  common 
interest  unites  us  all,  and  we  have  this  further 
advantage ;  whatever  of  useful  discipline  was  to 
be  found  in  the  Roman  camps,  we  have  made 
that  our  own.  Their  military  skill  is  on  our 
side.  The  veteran  cohorts,  before  whom  Otho^ 
legions  were  obliged  to  fly,  have  declared  for  us. 
Syria  and  Asia,  and  the  oriental  nations,  may, 
if  they  will,  bow  down  in  slavery,  and  stretch 
their  necks  to  the  yoke :  under  their  own  des- 
potic kings  they  have  been  taught  to  crouch  in 
bondage.  In  Gaol  there  are  men  still  living, 
who  were  bom  in  freedom,  before  tributes,^  Im- 
posts, and  other  badges  of  Roman  t]rranny,  were 
invented.  By  the  overthrow  of  Varus  and  hti 
legions,  slavery  was  driven  out  of  Germany.  In 
that  juncture,  it  was  not  with  Vitellius  that  the 
aasertors  of  freedom  were  to  contend ;  the  strug- 
gle was  with  Augustus  Caesar.  Against  that 
emperor  the  Germans  fought  for  liberty,  that 
best  gift,  dealt  out  by  the  impartial  hand  of  na- 
ture, even  to  the  brute  creation.  Man  has  the 
addition  of  courage  and  virtue  to  defend  hit 
rights  {  and  all  who  have  the  fortitude  to  stand 
forth  in  that  glorious  cause,  are  sure  to  be  favour- 
ed by  the  gods.  Let  us  rise  at  once,  and,  sword 
in  hand,  attack  a  people  weakened  by  their  own 
divisions.  Our  strength  is  unimpaired ;  the  Ro- 
mans are  exhausted  {  they  are  divided  between 
Vespasian  and  Vitellius;  and,  while  they  are 
fighting  for  a  master,  they  offer  themselves  to 
the  just  vengeance  of  an  injured  people.*' 

XVIII.  While  Civilis,  in  this  manner,  endea* 
voured  to  rouse  the  states  of  Gaul  and  Germany, 
the  ambition  of  that  politic  warrior  inspired  all 
his  measures.  If  his  project  succeeded,  he  thought 
of  nothing  less  than  making  himself  king  of  those 
rich  and  powerful  nations.  Hordeonius  Flaeeut 
affected,  for  some  time,  to  have  no  suspicion  of 
Civilis.  He  soon,  however,  received  intelli- 
gence that  the  camp  was  taken  by  storm,  the 
cohorts  put  to  the  sword,  and  the  Roman  name 
exterminated  from  the  isle  of  Batavia.  In  tUs 
alarming  crisis,  he  ordered  Mummius  Lupercus, 
with  two  legions,  then  under  his  command  in 
winter-quarters,  to  march  against  the  enemy. 
That  officer  obeyed  with  prompt  alacrity.  With 
the  forces  in  his  camp,  with  the  Uhlans,  who 
were  near  at  hand,  and  the  Treverian  cavalry, 
drawn  from  an  inconsiderable  distance,  he  pass- 
ed over  into  the  island.  He  added  to  his  army 
a  squadron  of  Batavian  horse,  already  corrupted 
by  the  wUy  arts  of  Civilis.    These  men  made 


7  Before  tributes  Unposed,  A.  V.  C  789. 
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a  allow  of  xetl  in  the  Berrice  of  the  Romans, 
to  the  end  that,  on  the  day  of  'battle,  they 
might  enhance  the  value  of  their  treachery. 
CivilU  prepared  to  receive  the  enemy.  Near 
his  persen  he  displayed  the  banners  talcen  from 
the  vanquished  cohorts,  that  the  sight  of  those 
glorious  trophies  might  inspire  his  troops  with 
ardour,  and  depress  a  conquered  enemy  by  the 
recollection  of  their  late  calamity.  In  the  rear 
he  placed  his  mother  and  his  sisters,  with  the 
wives  and  children  of  the  soldiers,  that  they 
might  there  inflame  the  ardour  of  the  combatants, 
and,  by  their  reproaches,  prevent  an  ignominious 
flight  The  field  resounded  with  the  war-song 
of  the  soldiers,  and  the  savage  bowlings  of  the 
women.  The  Romans  returned  a  feeble  shout 
The  Batavian  cavalry  went  over  to  their  coun** 
ttymen,  and  by  that  desertion  the  left  wing  of 
the  Roman  army  was  exposed  to  the  enemy. 
The  legionary  soldiers,  though  pressed  on  ever>' 
side,  preserved  their  ranks,  and  showed  an  in- 
trepid countenance.  The  Ubian  and  Treverian 
auxiliaries  fled  with  precipitation.  The  Ger- 
mans pursued  them  with  determined  fury.  The 
legions,  in  the  meantime,  seized  the  opportunity, 
and  retreated  in  good  order  to  the  station  known 
by  the  name  of  Vxtsba,  or  the  old  camp.^  After 
this  victory,  a  struggle  for  power  and  pre-emi- 
nence broke  out  between  Civilis  and  Claudius 
Labeo,  who  commanded  the  Batavian  cavalry. 
Civilis  did  not  judge  it  safe  to  put  bis  rival  to 
death;  an  act  of  violence  might  provoke  the 
popular  hatred)  and  yet,  if  he  suffered  him 
to  remain  with  the  army,  internal  discord 
might  be  productive  of  quarrels  and  confusion. 
Labeo  was  removed  to  the  country  of  the  Fri- 


XIX.  Such  was  the  posture  of  affairs  when 
the  Caninefates  and  a  detachment  of  Batavian 
cohorts,  by  order  of  Vitellius,  set  out  on  their 
march  for  Rome.  A  messenger  despatched  by 
Civilis  overtook  them  with  the. news  of  his  vic- 
tory. The  intelligence  filled  the  soldiers  with 
Bitrogance  and  ferocity.  They  demanded  a  re- 
compense for  their  march,  the  donative  promised 
by  Vitellius,  with  double  pay,  and  an  augmenta- 
tion of  their  cavalry.  In  making  these  demands, 
they  had  no  hopes  of  success  {  a  pretext  for  se- 
dition was  all  they  wanted.  Hordeonius  Flaccus 
yielded  in  several  instances )  but  his  concessions 
provoked  ulterior  demands,  which  the  men  knew 
would  not  be  granted.  At  length  throwing  aside 
all  respect  for  the  general,  they  resolved  to  join 
Civilis,  and  accordingly  bent  their  course  to- 
wards the  Lower  Germany.  Flaccus  called  a 
council  of  the  tribunes  and  centurions,  to  delib- 
erate whether  it  were  expedient  to  reduce  the 
mutineers  by  force  of  arms.     His  natural  timid- 


1  For  VeUrot  or  VBiera  CtiHrOt  see  the  Geographical 
Table  at  the  and  of  tha  Volume. 


ity  returned  upon  him,  and  his  oflteeis  had  m 
resolution.    They  suspected  the  fidelity  of  the 
auxiliary  forces,  «nd  knew  besides  that  the  le- 
gions were  chiefly  filled  with  raw  recmits.  Flac- 
cus resolved  to  keep  his  men  within  tbeii  co- 
trenchments  i  but  he  resolved  without  dectsioo, 
and  the  next  moment  repented.    The  veiy  offi- 
cers who  advised  the  measure  were  the  fatX  to 
condemn  it     The  general  sent  off  despatcbM  to 
Herennius  Gallus,  then  at  the  head  of  the  first 
legion  stationed  at  Bonn,9  with  orders  to  oppoic 
the  march  of  the  Batavians,  while  he  hiouelf 
with  his  whole  army  hung  upon  their  rear.  The 
plan  was,  no  dottbt,  well  concerted.    Had  both 
generals  advanced  with  their  troops,  the  revolt- 
ers  most  have  been  hemmed  in,  and  eat  to 
pieces.     Flaccus  once  more  changed  his  miod. 
In  a  second  letter  to  Gallus,  he  directed  thtt 
officer  not  to  obstruct  the  Batavians  in  theii 
march.     By  this  flunctuation  of  councils,  both 
the  generals  were  brought  under  a  doodof  sa>- 
picion.     The  war  and  all  its  consequeaeesweit 
imputed,  not  to  the  inactive  spirit  of  the  soldiers, 
nor  yet  to  the  superior  bravery  of  the  iw«u^ 
gents,  but  to  the  perfidy  of  the  conuBudisg 
officers. 

XX.  The  BaUvians,  as  soon  u  thej  drew 
near  to  the  camp  at  Bonn,  sent  a  messagt  to 
Herennius  Gallus,  importing  «« that  they  had  so 
hostile  design.     They  had  often  fought  foe  tin 
Romans,  and  did  not  mean  to  make  war  a|aiDSt 
them.     Worn  out  in  a  long  and  painful  serrk*, 
they  desired  nothing  but  a  retreat  from  labosi 
in  their  native  country.     Their  march,  if  ^ 
obstructed,  would  leave  behind  no  trace  of  aif- 
chief  i  but  if  their  passage  was  disrated,  they 
were  determined  to  cut  their   way  sword  io 
hand."     The  Roman  general  was  staggered  bjr 
these  menaces ;  but  his  soldiers,  eager  for  action, 
obliged   him  to  hazard  a  battle.    The  whole 
army  rushed  out  at  the  several  gates  of  the 
camp,  in  number  three  thousand  legionary  sol- 
diers, some  Belgic  cohorts  raised  by  sudden  lerie^ 
and  a  large  body  of  peasants,  and  foUowcit  ot 
the  camp,  an  undisciplined  band,  before  the  onset 
brave  and  insolent,  and  in  the  beat  of  action  the 
first  to  betake  themselves  to  flight    The  Ro- 
mans hoped  to  surround  an  enemy  whom  they 
knew  to  be  inferior  in  number.     The  Batariaa^i 
whom  a  life  of  warfare  had  made  soldiers,  fono- 
ed  their  ranks  with  skill ;  the  frent,  the  laob^ 
and   the   rear,  prepared   to  meet  the  eneta^ 
The  Roman  lines  were  too  much  extended  v^ 
length.     The   Batavians   attacked  with  fi»7> 
and  soon  broke  through  the  ranks.    The  Bel- 
gic cohorts  gave  way  on  the  first  impresuon- 
The  rout  of  the  legions   followed.     AU  en- 
deavoured   to    regain    their    caap.     I&  ^ 
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iatnochiiKnU  a  dreadful  slaughter  followed. 
The  fosse  was  filled  with  maogled  bodies,  oor 
was  the  havoc  made  by  the  Bataviaus  only  2 
Dumbers,  id  that  wild  confusion,  perished  by 
tlM  hands  of  theic  comrades.  The  conquerors 
punned  their  inarch,  avoiding  the  road  to  the 
A^ppinian  colony,  and,  during  the  rest  of 
their  way,  oommitted  no  act  of  hostility.  Tliey 
even  endeavoured  to  exculpate  themselves  from 
ill  Imputation  in  their  late  encounter  at  Bonn, 
alleging  that  they  were,  on  that  occasion,  un- 
der the  necessity  of  acting  on  ihe  defensive, 
when  peace  Waa  humbly  offered,  and  haughtily 
refused. 

XXL  Civllls,  being  now  reinforced  by  these 

veteran  cohorts,  found  himself  at  the  head  of  a 

regular  army.     His  resolution,  notwithstanding, 

began  to  falter.     The  weight  and  power  of  the 

Romans  presented  themselves  ta  his  mind ;  he 

hslaaced  all  consequences,  and  still  remaining 

indecisive,  judged  it  best  to  save  appearances  by 

naking  his  whole  army  take  the  oath  pf  fidelity 

to  Vespasian.     He  also  sent  a  deputation  to  the 

two  legions,  whi^h  after  their  late  defeat,  retired 

to  the  old  camp,  inviting  them  to  follow  his 

example,  and  acknowledge  the  title  of  the  new 

emperor.     The  legions  returned  for  answe;r, 

*(hat  it  was  not  their  custom  to   adopt  the 

counsels  of  an  enemy,  much  less  of  a  traitor. 

VitelUufl  was  their  sovereign,  and  in  his  cause 

they  would  stand  firm  to  the  last.     It  was  not 

for  a  deserter,  a  Batavian  fugitive,  to  assume  the 

ctyle  and  character  of  an  arbiter  in  the  affairs 

of  Rome.     The  punishment  due  to  his  crimes 

was  what  he  had  to  expect."   Enraged  by  this 

reply,  Ctvills  roused  the  whole  Batavian  nation. 

The  Brueterians  and  Tencterians  9  entered  into 

the  league,  and  by  agents,  despatched  for  the 

purpose,  all  Germany  was  invited  to  share  in 

the  spoil  and  glory  of  the  conquest. 

XXU.  Mummius  Lupercus  and  Numisius  Ru- 
fw,  the  two   Roman  generals,  saw   a  storm 
gathering  round  them,  and,  to  maintain  their 
post  against  the  combined  forces  of  the  enemy, 
began  to  strengthen  the  fortifications  of  the  old 
camp.     A  number  of  buildings,  during  a  long 
peaoe,  had  been  erected  near  the  intrenchments, 
so  thick  as  to  resemble  a  municipal  town  s  but, 
in  time  of  war,  they  might  favour  the  approach 
of  an  caemy,  and,  for  that  reason,  were  levelled 
to  the  ground,     But  a  sufficient  store  of  provi- 
sions wsis  not  laid  up  in  the  camp.  The  soldiers 
were  permitted  to   seize  the  whole  stock,  as 
lawful  plunder  1  and  by  consequence,  that  which 
might  hare  held  out  for  a  considerable  time, 
was  in  m  liew  days  entirely  consumed.     Civilis 
advanecd  with  the  main  body  of  his  army.    He 


3  For  the  Bnicteri  and  Tencteri,  ae«  the  Geographi- 
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commanded  the  centre  in  person,  at  the  head 
of  the  select  Batavian  forces.  To  strike  the 
Romans  with  terror,  he  lined  both  banks  of  the 
Rhine  with  battalions  of  Germans,  and  ordered 
the  cavalry  to  scour  the  country  round.  His 
fleet,  at  the  same  time,  advanced  against  the 
current.  To  increase  the  pomp  and  terror  pf 
the  war,  the  colours  taken  from  the  cohorts 
were  displayed  to  view,  and  the  images  of  wild 
beasts  4  were  brought  forth  from  the  sacr^ 
groves,  according  to  the  custom  of  those  barba- 
rous nations  rushing  to  a  battle.  The  besieged 
saw  the  appearance  of  a  civil  and  a  foreign  war 
upon  their  hands  at  .once.  The  extent  of  the 
intrenchments,  designed  at  first  for  the  reception 
of  two  legions,  and  now  defended  by  scarce  five 
thousand  men,  inspired  the  Barbarians  with  hope 
and  courage.  It  is  true,  that  within  the  lines 
there  was  a  numerous  body  of  sutlers  and  fol- 
lowers of  the  army,  who,  on  the  fimt  alarm,  had 
fled  to  the  camp  for  protection,  and  from  those 
men  some  kind  of  service  was  expected. 

XXIII.  The  camp  stood  partly  on  the  side  of 
a  hiU,  that  rose  with  a  gentle  acclivity,  and 
partly  on  the  level  plain  t  originally  the  design 
of  Augustus  CfBsar,  who  had  conceived,  that 
the  legions,  stationed  there  in  winterH|uartert, 
would  be  able  to  bridle  both  the  Germaniea. 
That  emperor  did  not  foresee  the  time  when 
the  Barbarians  would  dare  to  seek  the  legions 
in  their  intrenchments.  It  followed,  by  conse- 
quence, that  no  pains  were  employed  to  add  to 
the  natural  strength  of  ihe  place ;  no  works  were 
thrown  up  to  secure  the  ramparts  1  courage  and 
military  discipline  were  deemed  a  sufficient 
bulwark.  The  Batavians,  and  the  troops  from 
beyond  the  Rhine,  did  not  advance  to  the  attack 
in  one  united  body.  Jealous  of  their  national 
honour,  and  eager  to  distinguish  themselves  by 
brave  exploit,*  the  several  nations  formed  their 
lines  in  separate  divisions.  The  assault  began 
with  missive  weapons  lanced  at  a  distance ;  but 
no  impression  wae  made.  The  darts  hong  with- 
out effect  upon  the  toWers  and  pinnacles  of  the 
waUs,  while  the  discharge  of  stones  from  the 
fortifications  overwhelmed  all  beneath.  The 
barbarians  resolved  to  storm  the  works.  They 
rushed  to  the  attack,  rending  the  air  with  wild 
and  /urious  how  lings;  they  advanced  their 
scaling-ladders,  and  formed  a  military  shell* 
Some  boldly  gained  the  top  of  the  parapet,  but 
were  driven  back  at  the  point  of  the  sword,  or 
beat  down  with  bucklers.  As  they  fell,  num- 
bers were  crushed  with  stakes  and  javelins. 
Their  own  impetuous  fury  hurried  them  into 
danger.  Encouraged  by  their  former  success, 
and  sure  of  victory,  they  rushed  on  to  the  assault 


4  The  Barbarians  carried  the  heads  and  Images  of 
wild  beasts  among  their  standards.   See  the  HUnnara 
of  the  Oermans,  s.  7. 
3N 
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with  that  undaunted  courage  with  which  the 
thirst  of  prey  inspires  the  minds  of  barharians. 
Under  every  disadvantage,  they  still  thought  of 
plunder.  They  attempted,  for  the  first  time, 
to  make  use  of  battering-engines,  but  without 
sufficient  skill.  They  were  taught  by  prisoners 
and  deserters  to  raise,  with  rude  materials,  a 
platform,  in  the  shape  of  a  bridge,  and  to  move 
it  forward  upon  wheels.  From  the  top  of  the 
arch,  as  from  a  rampart,  some  were  able  to 
annoy  the  besieged,  while  others,  under  cover, 
endeavoured  to  sap  the  walls.  But  the  weight 
of  stones  discharged  from  the  engines  of  the 
Romans  broke  down  and  crushed  the  enormous 
fabric.  The  Batavians,  however,  did  not  desist 
They  began  to  prepare  penthouses,  and  to  form 
a  covered  way  with  hurdles.  The  besieged 
attacked  them  with  a  volley  of  flaming  jave- 
lins, and  poured  such  an  incessant  fire,  that  the 
assailants  were  on  every  side  enveloped  by  the 
flames.  In  despair  of  carrying  the  works  by 
force,  they  turned  their  thoughts  to  a  regular 
blockade.  They  knew  that  the  besieged  had  but 
a  scanty  store  of  provisions,  by  no  means  equal 
to  the  subsistence  of  a  vast  unwarlike  multi- 
tude. Famine,  they  had  no  doubt,  would  con- 
spire with  the  natural  treachery  of  the  slaves  to 
kindle  the  flame  of  sedition  in  the  camp.  They 
relied,  besides,  on  the  unforeseen  events  of  war, 
and  had  no  doubt  of  being,  in  a  short  time, 
masters  of  the  place. 

XXIY.  Hordeonius  Flaccus,  having  receired 
intelligence  that  the  old  camp  was  invested, 
sent  despatches  into  Gaul  for  a  reinforcement, 
and  ordered  Dillius  Vocula,  who  commanded 
the  eighteenth  legion,  to  proceed  at  the  head  of 
a  chosen  detachment,  by  rapid  marches  along 
the  banks  of  the  Rhine  j  while  he  himself,  dis- 
abled by  bodily  infirmity,  and  detested  by  his 
men,  sailed  down  the  river,  to  follow  the  mo- 
tions of  the  army.  The  complaints  of  the  sol- 
diers against  their  general  were  loud  and  violent. 
"  It  was  by  his  connivance  that  the  Batavian 
cohorts  departed  from  Magontiacum;  he  was 
blind,  or  pretended  to  be  so,  to  the  machinations 
of  Civilis ;  and  he  wilfully  suffered  the  German 
nations  to  be  drawn  into  the  revolt.  Neither 
Antonius  Primus,  nor  Mucianus,  by  their  vigour 
and  activity,  so  effectually  served  the  interest 
of  Vespasian.  Open  hostility  declares  itself  at 
once,  and  men  are  on  their  guard :  fraud  works 
in  secret,  and  the  blow,  because  concealed,  is  not 
easily  warded  off.  Civilis  has  thrown  off  the 
mask ;  above  disguise,  sn  open  enemy,  he  heads 
his  army  in  the  field.  Hordeonius  Flaccus 
wages  war  in  his  chamber  i  he  gives  his  orders 
in  t»ed,  and  favours  the  operations  of  the  enemy. 
And  shall  so  many  brave  and  warlilce  soldiers 
languish  under  a  wretched  valetudinarian  ?  a 
superannuated  general?  Better  to  strike  at 
once,  and,  by  the  death  of  a  traitor,  deliver  the 
army  from  an  impotent  chief,  under  whose 


inauspicious  banners  they  had  nothing  to  expect 
but  disgrace  and  ruin.'*  While  by  these  ind 
such-like  discourses  the  minds  of  the  legions 
kindled  to  a  blaze,  letters  from  Vespssian  added 
fuel  to  the  flame.  The  receipt  of  those  lelten 
could  not  be  concealed  from  the  armj.  Flaccns, 
for  that  reason,  read  them  to  a  full  assembly  of 
the  soldiers,  and  sent  the  messengen  boood  is 
chains  to  Vitellius. 

XX:V.  That  proceeding  had  its  effect:  the 
men  were  pacified,  and  soon  after  arnved  at 
Bonn,  the  winter  station  of  the  first  legioo.  Tbe 
soldiers  at  that  place  were  still  more  eora^ 
against  the  general.     To  his  misconduct  they 
imputed  their  late  defeat.     **  By  his  order  tfaey 
marched  out  to  offer  battle  to  the  BataTia&s, 
expecting,  while  they  eng:aged  the  enemy  io 
front,  that  the  troops  from  MagontiacttD  were 
to  fall  upon  the  rear.     But  no  succours  anived', 
the  men  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  treachery  of  tbe 
general.    The  other  armies,  wherever  statioDid, 
were  kept  in  ignorance  of  all  that  passed,  nor 
was  any  account  transmitted  to  Vitellios.    Aod 
yet  it  was  evident,  that,  by  the  vigorous  efforts 
of  the  adjoining  provinces,  the  rebellioD  mU^t 
have  been  crushed  in  the  bud.**    To  appease 
these  discontents,  Flaccus  produced,  aad  read, 
in  the  presence  of  the  army,  copies  of  the  several 
letters  by  which  he  had  endeavoured  to  obtain 
succours   from   Britain,  Spain   and  Gaul.   U( 
descended  to  other  compliances  still  more  peroi- 
CLOUS  and  disgraceful.  He  established  a  sew  rvlet 
by  which  it  was  settled,  that  for  tbe  fQtaie,al] 
letters  should  be  delivered  to  the  eaglebearen  ui 
the  legions,  to  be  by  them  communieaied  to  cb< 
soldiers,  before  they  underwent  the  i&spectioi 
of  the  general  ofllcers.     He  then  ordered  one  oi 
the  mutineers  to  be  loaded  with  irons;  oottlia* 
the  man  was  the  only  incendiary,  bat  tbe  c^b 
eral  meant,  by  that  act,  to  retain  some  shadow 
of  authority.     From  Benn  the  army  pioeK** 
to  the  Agrippinian  colony^      At  that  place  the 
were  joined  by  numerous  succours  that  ran 
pouring  in  from  Gaul,  where,  in  tbe  bej:iDQi> 
of  the  troubles  the  people  still  adhertd  to  tt 
interest  of  Rome.     But,  in  a  short  time  a^*^< 
wards,  when  they  saw  the  efforts  of  tbe  Crt 
mans  crowned  with  success,  the  different  soti 
of  that  country  had  recourse  to  arms,  det«nia< 
to  recover  their  liberty,  and,  if  the  tnttr?^ 
succeeded,  with  the  ambitious  design  of  ia^' 
upon  others  tbe  yoke  which  they  shook  off  f' 
their  own  shoulders.     The  fury  of  the  lef>< 
was  far  from  being  appeased.     The  exanr'f 
a  single  offender  bound  in  chain?  made  do  * 
pression.     That  very  man  was  hardy  eoov^ 
turn  his  own  particular  case  into  an  arc^^^' 
against  his  generaL     He  had  been,  be  sai^.  t 
confidential    messenger    between   FHccoi  *^ 
Civilis  I  and  now,  to  hinder  the  truth  6om  X*^ 
brought  to  light,  his  testimony  was  to  be  ^- 
pressed  by  an  unjust  and  cruel  sentence.    T 
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wkkedDCM  of  this  iflcendiaiy  roused  the  indig- 
utioo  of  Vocula.  That  spirited  officer  mounted 
tlw  tribimal  with  a  firmness  that  struclc  a  general 
twt.  He  ordered  the  miscreant  to  be  seized,  and, 
aocwithstaodlng  the  violence  of  his  shrielrs,  sent 
him  to  instant  execution.  The  seditious  were 
orerawed,  and  the  well-disposed  obe3'ed  with 
alacrity.  VocnU  was  now  the  favourite  of  the 
anny.  The  soldiers,  with  one  voice,  insisted 
that  he  should  be  their  genera],  and  Flaccus 
reiigned  the  command. 

XXVL  The  minds  of  the  soldiers  were  still  in 
agitation,  and  various  causes  conspired  to  inflame 
their  discontents.    Their  pay  was  in  arrear ;  pro- 
visions were  scarce ;  the  Gauls  were  not  in  a 
temper  to  pay  their  tribute,  or  to  furnish  supplies 
ef  men ;  the  Rhine,  by  a  long  course  of  dry  wea- 
ther, almost  unknown  in  that  climate,  was  sunk 
io  low  as  to  be  hardly  navigable ;  supplies  for 
the  army  were  conveyed  with  difBculty  i  to  hin- 
der the  Gcnnans  from  fording  over,  a  chain  of 
pQsu  was  necessary  on  the  banks  of  the  river  $ 
and,  by  consequence,  there  was  a  dearth  of  grain, 
and  many  mouths  to  demand  IL     With  vulgar 
minds,  the  shallowoess  of  the  stream  passed  for 
a  prodigy.     According  to  their  interpretation, 
the  very  rivers  deserted  the  Romans,  and  the 
aaeieBt  boundaries  of  the  empire  disappeared. 
That,  which  in  time  of  peace  ^  would  have  been 
no  more  than  the  effect  of  natural  causes,  was 
now  called  fate,'and  the  wrath  of  the  gods.   The 
•nny  marched  to  Novesium,8  and  was  there 
joined  by  the  thirteenth  legion,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Rerennius  Gallus,  who  was  now  asso- 
ciated with  Vocula.     The  two  generaJe  were 
not  inclined  to  seek  the  enemy.     They  pitched 
their  camp  at  a  place  called  Gelduba,*  and,  to 
keep  their  men  in  exercise,  employed  them  in 
Ibnaiii^  the  line  of  battle,  in  digging  trenches, 
throwing  up  ramparts,  and  other  military  works. 
To  girm  them  an  opportunity  to  plunder,  and  by 
that  incentive  to  animate  their  courage,  Vocula 
narehed  with  the  main  body  into  the  territory 
of  tbe  Giigemlans,4  n  people  leagued  with  Civilis. 
G«Jl«is  in  the  meantime,  with  part  of  the  troops, 
kept  possession  of  the  camp. 

XXVII.  It  happened  that  a  barge,  laden  with 


J  Tha  obeervatlon  which  Tacitus  has  compressed  into 
m.  fBAzina,  ie  ex|^iiied  by  CIcoro  in  his  more  open  style. 
Km  Ting  mentioned  a  number  of  prodigies,he  says,  Atqus 
har  KM  beiio  plura  et  mqfora  videntur  UmentibuM  ;  eadem 
ncm  tejva  animadwntvnter  in  pace.  Aeetdit  iUud  Uiam^ 
frn^  im  mt^iu  at  jMrtnito,  eum  eredtntur  fadliuMf  turn 
fing^tmiwtr  imptoiitit.  Ckcro  da  DivlnatioDe,  lib.  if.  a. 
U.  Xhtm  nmj  account  for  the  porunts  and  prodigiea 
irhirh  *o  oHen  occur  la  the  Roman  hiatorlana,  who  are 
i4ir  n  mmid  to  be  sapersUUous,  when  they  are  giving  a  true 
Aciar9  of  Ui«  public  mind.  See  the  phenomena  of  this 
Liad^HM.  i.  B.«. 

2  ^ar  BTovAsinni,  see  tha  Geographical  Table. 

3  Tar  0«l«tiiba,  see  the  Geographical  Table. 

4  The  Ciog^rai*  originally  a  people  of  Germany,  In- 
mP^wij^  tla0  country  now  called  C/aess  and  Gwaiirs, 

tk«  ISUm  and  tha  JftMBS. 


grain,  was  stranded  in  a  shallow  part  of  tiA 
river,  at  a  small  distance  from  the  camp.  The 
Germans  exerted  themselves  to  draw  the  vessel 
to  their  own  bank.  Gallus  despatched  a  cohort 
to  prevent  the  disgrace.  The  Germans  poured 
down  in  great  numbers.  Succours  arrived  on 
both  sides.  An  engagement  followed.  The 
Germans,  after  making  a  prodigious  slaughter, 
secured  the  vessel.  The  Romans  iitaputed  their 
defeat  not  to  their  own  want  of  valour,  but  to 
the  treachery  of  tbe  general.  This,  in  all  calam- 
ities, w^  the  constant  language  of  the  army. 
The  soldiers  in  their  fury  dragged  Gallus  out  of 
his  tent ;  they  tore  his  clothes,  and  fell  on  him 
with  blows,  demanding  who  were  the  accom- 
plices combined  with  him  to  betray  the  army  ? 
and  what  was  the  price  of  his  perfidy  ?  Their  rage 
against  Hordeonlus  Flaccus  broke  out  again  with 
increasing  violence.  He  was  the  author  of  the 
crime,  and  Gallus  was  an  instrument  in  his 
hands.  In  this  extremity,  to  deliver  himself 
from  instant  death,  the  general  was  obliged  to 
yield  to  the  passions  of  the  men,  and  give  hit 
testimony  against  Hordeonius  Flaccus.  He  was, 
notwithstanding,  loaded  with  fetters,  and  not 
released. till  Vocula  returned  to  the  camp.  That 
general,  on  the  following  day,  ordered  the  ring- 
leaders of  the  mutiny  to  be  put  to  death. 
Such  was  the  wonderful  diversity  of  temper 
that  showed  itself  in  that  army ;  at  one  moment, 
rage  and  madness,  and,  in  quick  succession,  pa* 
tience  and  resignation.  The  common  men,  be* 
yond  all  doubt,  were  devoted  to  Vitellius,  while 
the  most  distinguished  officers  inclined  to  Ves« 
pasian.  Hence  that  astonishing  medley  of 
guilt  and  punishment,  of  dutiful  behaviour 
and  savage  ferocity.  The  men  were  unwiU 
ling  to  be  governed,  and  yet  submitted  to  oor^ 
rection. 

XXVIII.  Civilis,  in  tbe  meantime,  grew  eveiy 
day  more  formidable.  All  Germany  espoused 
his  cause, and  succours  arrived  from  every  quar- 
ter. The  states  beyond  the  Rhine  delivered 
their  prime  nobility  as  hostages  to  bind  the  league 
in  closer  union.  Civilis  issued  his  orders,  that 
the  confederates,  who  lay  contiguous  to  the 
Ubianss  and  Treverians,  should  harass  the  peo- 
ple by  frequent  incursions,  and  carry  slaughter 
and  devastation  through  their  country.  At  the 
same  time  he  gave  directions  that  a  strong  party 
should  pass  over  the  Mouse,  to  invade  the  Men^ 
apians,s  the  Morinians,  and  the  frontiers  of 
Gaul.  The  soldiers  in  every  quarter  were  en- 
riched  with  plunder.  The  Ubians,  in  particular, 
felt  the  vengeance  of  the  ravaging  parties. 
Though  they  were  originally  of  German  extrae* 
tion,  they  had  renounced  their  country,  and, 
proud  of  a  Roman  name,  styled  themselves  the 
Agrippinian  colony.     Their  cohorts,  posted  at  a 


6  See  tha  Geographical  Table  at  the  and  of  tha  Volume. 
6  The  Menapli  and  Merlni,  In  the  GeoipaciUcal  Table. 
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Astanee  from  the  Rhine,  and  in  that  station  think- 
in{^  themiclTCs  secure,  were  surprised  at  the  town 
of  Marcodurum,!  and  cut  to  pieces.  The  Ubians, 
in  their  tarn,  penetrated  into  Germany,  and  at 
irst  committed  depredations  with  impunity,  till, 
in  the  end,  thejr  were  overpowered'  by  superior 
numbers.  Through  the  whole  of  the  war  their 
fidelity  to  Rome  was  unshaken  ;  but  a  train  of 
misfortunes  was  their  only  recompense.  Flush- 
ed with  success,  and  pleased  with  the  defeat  of 
the  Ubians,  Civilis  pressed  the  siege  of  the  old 
camp  with  the  utmost  vigour.  His  first  oare 
was  to  cut  off  all  communication,  that  no  intel- 
ligence of  intended  succours  might  reach  the 
garrison.  The  management  of  the  battering- 
engines  and  other  warlike  preparations  he  left 
to  the  Batavians;  and  seeing  that  the  forces 
from  beyond  the  Rhine  were  eager  for  action, 
he  ordered  them  to  advance  to  the  entrench- 
ments, and  by  a  sudden  assault  to  force  the 
works.  Thfey  were  repulsed,  and  by  his  order 
returned  to  the  chaise.  In  so  numerous  an 
trmy  men  might  be  sacrificed,  and  yet  the  loss 
not  be  felL 

XXIX.  The  night  afforded  no  pause  from  the 
attack.  The  barbarians  set  fire  to  the  clumps 
of  wood,  which  they  had  ranged  along  the  en- 
trenchments, and  betook  themselves  to  feasting 
and  revelry.  Growing  warm  with  liquor,  they 
rushed  with  headlong^  fury  to  assault  the  works. 
Their  darts  were  thrown  at  an  enemy  safe  in 
obscurity,  while  the  Romans  were  enabled  by 
the  glaring  fires  to  view  the  scene  of  action, 
and  take  aim  at  the  combatants,  who  made  them- 
selves conspicuous  by  their  valour  or  the  splen- 
dour of  their  arms.  Civilis  saw  the  disadvan- 
tage, and  ordered  the  fires  to  be  extinguished. 
Confusion,  darkness,  and  wild  uproar,  followed. 
Dissonant  shouts  were  heard;  random  blows 
were  given;  chance  directed,  and  none  could 
see  where  to  press  or  avoid  the  enemy.  Where 
the  noise  was  loudest,  they  faced  about  to  that 
quarter,  and  discharged  their  weapons  in  the  dark, 
▼alour  was  undistinguished,  and  the  bravest 
often  fell  by  the  hand  of  (he  coward.  The 
Germans  fought  with  the  rage  of  madmen ;  the 
Romans  with  their  usual  discretion,  like  soldiers 
inured  to  danger.  Their  poles  pointed  with  iron 
were  never  darted  at  random,  nor  did  they  dis- 
charge their  massy  stones  without  being  sure  of 
their  effect.  Whenever  they  heard  the  barbari- 
ans sapping  the  foundations  of  the  walls,  or  found 
their  scaling-ladders  applied  to  the  ramparts,  they 
made  sure  of  their  blow,  and  with  their  bucklers 
or  their  javelins  drove  the  assailants  headlong 
down  the  steep.  Some  gained  the  summit  of  the 
walls,  and  perished  on  the  spot.  The  night 
passed  in  this  manner,  and  the  day  brought  on  a 
new  mode  of  attack. 

XXX.  A  tower  with  two  floors  for  the  soldiers, 


1  narcodanun.   See  tba  Oeogniphlcal  Table. 


(had  been  constructed  by  the  barbarians.  With 
this  huge  machine  they  now  advanced  sgainat 
the  works  at  the  praetorian  gate;t  the  ground  on 
that  side  ef  the  camp  being  smooth  and  level. 
The  Romans  directed  their  sti^ng  beams  and 
other  instruments  with  so  much  force  that  the 
whole  structure  was  crushed  to  pieces,  and  the 
soldiers,  who  had  been  posted  in  the  queries, 
lay  buried  under  the  ruins.  In  that  moment  the 
besieged  made  a  successful  sally.  The  legionsiy 
soldiers,  in  the  mean  time,  framed  with  skill  a 
number  of  new  machines.  One,  in  particahi, 
struck  the  enemy  with  terror  wid  amazement 
This  was  so  constructed,8  that  in  ann,  project- 
ing from  the  top,  waved  over  the  heads  of  the 
barbarians,  till,  being  suddenly  let  do%*n,it  caofht 
hold  of  the  combatants^  and,  springing  back  with 
sudden  elasticity,  carried  them  up  in  the  air,  ia 
the  view  of  the  astonished  Germans,  and,  turn- 
ing round  with  rapidity,  threw  them  headlong 
into  the  camp.  Civilis  found  himself  bafilcd  in 
every  attempt.  He  despaired  of  cany  lag  the 
place  by  storm,  and  once  more  turned  the  siegt 
into  a  close  blockade;  in  the  meantime  tsmper- 
ing  with  the  garrison,  and,  by  false  intelligence 
as  well  as  ample  promises,  endeavouring  to 
seduce  the  men  from  their  duty. 

XXXI.  The  transactions,  which  we  have  bete 
related,  happened  in  Germany  before  the  battle 
of  Cremoua.4  The  first  account  of  the  victory 
at  that  place  was  sent  by  Anton ius  Primus,  with 
Ciseina's  proclamation  annexed  to  his  letters. 
The  news  was  further  con  firmed  by  Alpinns  Moo- 
tan  us,  the  commander  of  one  of  the  vasqnished 
cohorts,  who,  after  the  defeat,  made  the  best  ef 
bis  way  into  Germany.  By  this  event  the  minds 
of  the  Roman  army  were  thrown  into  violent 
agitations.  The  auxiliaries  from  Gaul,  a  mer- 
cenary band,  who  neither  loved  one  party  not 
hated  the  other,  mere  soldien  of  fortune,  without 
sentiment  or  principle,  were  soon  persuaded  by 
their  officers  to  abandon  the  cause  of  VitelUis. 
The  veteran  soldiers  remained  for  some  time 
in  suspense.  Overruled  at  length  by  Hoide- 
onius  Flaccus,  and  importuned  by  the  tribnncs, 
they  swore  fidelity  to  Vespasian  t  bvit  with  u 
air  of  reluctance,  and  a  stern  ferocity  tbic 
plainly  showed  their  hearts  were  not  in  unison 
with  their  words.  In  repeating  the  form  of  the 
oath,  they  faltered  at  the  name  of  Vespassis. 
never  pronouncing  it  distinctly,  but  muttenni; 
to  themselves,  and,  in  general,  passing  it  orer 
in  silence. 

XXXII.  A  letter  from  Antonins  to  CivUis 


8  The  prsBlorian  gate  of  a  Roman  camp  vat  oppos^-* 
to  the  Decmnan.   See  Annals,  L  a.  tt. 

3  This  extraordinary  engine  was  invented  by  irc^ 
modes,  the  celebnued  geometrician,  daring  Ui«  mf»^ 
Syracuse,  which  was  cooducied  by  MatCAlhiSL  Sm 
PDlyblus,llb.vill. 

4  The  ridory  at  Cremona  was  abomthe  end  ef  (k» 
ber.  HiBUm.s.22. 
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wu  read  to  a  fuU  asstmbly  of  the  legioDi .     The 
ityle  in  which  that  active  partisan  was  treated 
11  a  friend  to  the  new  emperor,  while  the  legions 
were  considered  as  enemies,  excited  a  general 
iodignation.     An  account  of  these  trantoctions 
wu  soon  after  transmitted  to  the  camp  at  Qel- 
daba,  where  the  same  compliance,  and  the  same 
discontents,  prevailed.    Mon tanas  was  deputed 
to  Civilis,  with  instructions  to  require,  that  he 
woald  **  lay  down  his  aims,  and  cease  to  var- 
fijjh  hostile  intentions  with  the  specious  pretence 
Qf  fighting  in  the  cause  of  Rome.     If,  in  fact, 
he  meant  to  serve  Vespasian,  that  end  was  an- 
swered, and  it  was^  time  to  sheath  the  sword.'* 
To  this  message  Civilis  replied  with  guarded 
nbtlety ;  but  perceiving  in  Montanus  an  active 
geaius,  and  a  spirit  of  enterprise,  he  opened  his 
niod  without  reserve.     **  I  have  served,**  he 
ssid,  **  in  the  Roman  armies  for  five  and  twenty 
jears :  in  that  time  I  have  encountered  various 
perils  ;  and  what  has  been  my  reward  ?    I  have 
seen  the  death  of  a  brother ;  I  have  been  loaded 
•     with  fetters ;  and  I  have  heard  the  clamours  of 
the  Roman  army,  with  rage  and  violence  4«- 
fflaadJBg  my  blood.     If,  in  return,  I  seek  the 
blood  of  my  enemies,  I  stand  justified  by  the 
law  of  nations.     As  to  you,  ye  Treverians,  and 
you,  ye  abject  nations,  who  can  tamely  submit 
to  a  foreign  master,  what  do  you  expect  will  be 
the  fruit  of  all  your  toil,  and  all  your  blood 
lavished  in  the  service  of  Rome  ?    Endless  war> 
fare,  eternal  tributes,  the  lietor's  rod,  the  axe, 
uid  the  wanton  cruelty  of  your  imperious  mas- 
ters;  those  are   the  rewards  that  wait  you. 
Behold  in  me  the  prefect  of  a  single  cohort ;  be- 
hold the  Caninefates  and  the  Batavian  forces : 
they  are  but  a  mere  handful  of  men,  a  small 
portion  of  Gaul:  and  yet,  what  have  we  not 
achieved  ?     That  spacious  camp,  the  proud  dis- 
play of  Roman  labour,  is,  at  this  moment,  tot- 
tering to  its  fall.      If  their  legions  hold  out 
famine  will  devour  them}  if  famine  forbears, 
the  sword  most  end  them.     In  a  word,  by  dar- 
ing nobly*  we  shall  recover  our  liberty:  if  we 
(ail,  our  condition  cannot  be  worse  than  it  was 
before.'*    By  this  animated  speech  Civilis  roused 
the  ambition  of  Montanus.     He  then  dismissed 
him,  with  directions  to  report   his  answer  in 
milder   terms.     Montanus   obeyed  his  orders, 
content  with  reporting  that  he  failed  in  his  ne- 
gotietioD.      Be   suppressed   the  rest;  but   the 
whole  broke  out  afterwards  with  redoubled  fury. 
XXXIIJ.  Civilis  turned  his  attention  to  the 
motioos  of  Vocula  and  his  army.     Having  re- 
served   for  himself  a  sufficient  force,  he  dcs- 
pefclied  to  Gelduba  his  veteran  cohorts,  and  the 
bravest  of  the  Germans,  under  the  command  of 
JaJtos  Mazimui  and  Claudius  Victor.     The  last 
wae  nephew  to  Civilis,  being  a  sister's  son.    The 
two  chisCi  nirtved  at  Aaciburgium,*  and  there 


5  For  AecSboiuun,  see  the  Geographical  Table. 


stormed  the  winter-encampment  of  a  squadron 
of  horse.  From  that  place  they  made  a  forced 
mar^h,  and  fell  with  such  unexpected  fury  on 
the  camp  at  Gelduba,  that  Vocula  had  neither 
time  to  harangoe  his  men,  nor  to  form  his  line 
of  battle.  All  he  could  do,  was  to  order  the 
legionary  soldiers  to  draw  up  in  the  centre.  The 
auxiliaries,  in  a  tumultuary  manner,  ranged 
themselves  in  the  wings.  The  cavalry  advanced 
to  the  attack ;  but  making  no, impression  on  the 
well  embodied  ranks  of  the  Germans,  they  soon 
gave  ground,  and  fled  with  precipitation.  From 
that  moment,  it  was  a  scene  of  slaughter,  not  a 
battle.  The  Servians  quitted  their  post  through 
fear  or  treachery,  and,  by  their  flight,  left  the 
flank  of  the  Romans  open  to  the  enemy.  The 
Barbarians  following  their  advantage,  penetrated 
to  the  centre.  They  drove  the  legions  Into  their 
entrenchments ;  they  seized  their  standards,  and 
made  a  dreadful  carnage.  But  a  reinforcement 
coming  up  in  time,  the  fortune  of  the  day  was 
changed.  The  Gascon  cohorts,*  formerly  levied 
by  Gftlba,  had  received  orders  to  join  the  army. 
Hearing,  as  they  approached  the  camp,  the  din 
of  arms,  and  the  uproar  of  battle,  they  advanced 
to  the  attack,  and  charged  the  Batavians  in  the 
rear.  The  terror  that  seized  the  enemy,  was 
greater  than  could  be  expected  from*  so  small  a 
number.  Some  imagined  that  succours  arrived 
from  Novesium ;  others  thought  of  nothing  less 
than  the  whole  army  from  Magontiacum. 
The  mistake  revived  the  drooping  courage  of  the 
Romans.  Depending  on  the  valour  of  others 
they  began  to  exert  their  own.  The  Batavian 
infantry  was  put  to  the  route.  Their  cavalry 
escaped,  and  carried  with  them  the  prisoners 
and  standards,  which  (hey  had  taken  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  action.  The  number  slain  on  the 
part  of  the  Romans  greatly  exceeded  the  loss  of 
the  enemy ;  but  the  slaughter  fell  on  the  worst 
of  their  troops,  whereas  the  Germans  lost  the 
flower  of  their  army. 

XXXIV.  The  commanders  on  both  sides 
were  equally  in  fault.  By  their  misconduct, 
they  deserved  the  cl^eck  they  met  with ;  and, 
when  fortune  favoured  their  arms,  neither  of 
them  knew  how  to  improve  his  advantage. 
Had  Civilis  sent  into  the  field  a  stronger  force, 
it  is  evident  that  his  men  could  not  have  been 
hemmed  in  by  so  small  a  number.  Having 
forced  the  entrenchments,  he  might  have  raxed 
them  to  the  ground.  On  the  other  hand,  Vocula 
had  sent  out  no  scouts  to  watch  the  motioos  of 
the  enemy.  Taken  by  surprise,  he  marched  out 
of  his  camp,  and  was  defeated.  Having  after- 
wards gained  a  victory,  he  made  no  use  of  it,  but 
lost  several  days  before  he  made  a  forward 
movement.     Had   he   pursued  his   advantage. 


6  The  Vaacones  inhabited  the  c(Hintr7  of  ATneam. 

7  ¥oT  Novesium  and  Magoniiacani,  see  the  Geogra- 
phical Table. 
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sad  given  the  enemy  no  time  to  rest,  one  vigor- 
OUB  effort  would  have  raised  the  siege  of  the 
camp.  Civilis  exerted  every  effort,  determined 
to  profit  by  the  inactivity  of  the  Roman  general. 
He  endeavoured,  by  his  messengers,  to  shake  the 
firmness  of  the  garrison  i  he  represented  the 
forces  under  Vocula  as  entirely  overthrown ;  he 
boasted  of  a  complete  victory ;  he  displayed  the 
banners  taken  from  the  enemy,  and,  with  osten- 
tation, made  a  show  of  the  prisoners.  The  spirit 
with  which  one  of  them  behaved  deserves  to  be 
recorded.  With  a  clear  and  audible  voice,  he 
called  out  to  the  besieged,  and  told  them  the 
event  of  the  late  battle.  For  this  gallant  action, 
he  was  butchered  on  the  spot.  That  act  of  ven- 
geance gave  credit  to  his  story.  The  besieged, 
at  the  same  time,  saw  the  blaze  of  villages  on 
fire,  and  the  country  laid  waste  on  every  side. 
This  announced  the  approach  of  a  victorious 
army.  Vocula  commanded  his  men  to  halt  in 
the  sight  of  the  camp,  and,  having  erected  his 
standards,  ordered  a  fosse  to  be  made,  and  a 
palisade  to  be  thrown  up,  that,  the  baggage  being 
safely  deposited,  he  might  offer  battle  with 
greater  security.  The  soldiers  thought  it  Iosiq 
of  time,  they  desired  to  be  led  on  to  the  attack ; 
and,  according  to  custom,  threats  of  vengeance 
resounded  through  the  army.  No  order  of  battle 
was  formed..  Fatigued  by  their  march,  and 
their  ranks  in  confusion,  they  rushed  on  with 
impetuous  fury.  Civilis  was  in  force,  and  ready 
to  receive  them.  He  relied  no  less  on  the  vices 
of  his  enemy,  than  on  the  valour  of  bis  own 
troops.  The  Romans  fought  with  various  turns 
of  fortune.  The  bold  and  forward  in  sedition 
were  cowards  in  the  field.  A  sense  of.  honour 
prevailed  with  some.  They  remembered  their 
late  exploits,  and,  flushed  with  victory,  main- 
tained Uieir  post ;  they  attacked  the  barbarians, 
and  by  deeds  of  valour  roused  the  spirit  of  their 
comrades.  Having  restored  the  broken  ranks, 
and  renewed  the  battle,  they  waved  their  hands 
to  the  besieged,  inviting  them  to  sally  out,  and 
use  their  opportunity.  The  legions  from  their 
ramparts  saw  the  scene  of  action,  and  rushed 
out  at  every  gate.  An  accident  disconcerted 
Civilis.  His  horse  fell  under  him.  A  report 
that  he  was  slain,  or  dangerously  wounded,  ran 
through  both  armies.  Consternation  covered 
the  Batavian  ranks,  and  joy  inspired  the  Ro- 
mans with  new  ardour. 

XXXV.  Vocula  did  not  think  fit  to  harass 
the  barbarians  in  their  retreat.  Instead  of 
hanging  on  their  rear,  he  amused  himself  with 
repairing  the  works  of  the  camp,  as  if  he  ex- 
pected a  second  siege.  The  consequence  was 
that  he  who  so  often  neglected  to  make  use  of 
his  victory,  was  thought  no  enemy  to  a  linger- 
ing war.  The  scarcity  of  provisions  was  what 
chiefly  distressed  the  Roman  army.  To  remedy 
the  evil,  Vocula  sent  off  all  his  useless  people. 
With  the  wagons,  as  far  as  Novesium,  with 


intent  that,  by  the  return  of  the  same  convof , 
a  supply  of  com  might  be  brought  to  the  camp. 
The  conveyance  by  land  was  necessary,  as  the 
enemy  were  roasters  of  the  river.     The  first 
attempt  succeeded,  Civilis  not  having  then  reco- 
vered his  strength.     Being  informed  soon  after 
that  a  secpnd  party  was  on  their  way  to  Nore* 
slum,  with  a  few  cohorts  marching  in  all  the 
negligence  of  a  profound  peace,  their  coloan  and 
standards  thinly  guarded,  their  arms  laid  op  in 
the  wagons,  and  the  men  scattered  in  loose  dis- 
order, he  resolved  to  attack  them  by  surprise. 
Having  first  secured  the  bridges  over  the  river, 
and  the  defiles  of  the  country,  he  advanced  ia 
order  of  battle.     The   Romans,  though  their 
lines  were  stretched  to  a  vast  length,  made  a 
brbve  resistance,  till  night  put  an  end  to  the  cob- 
flict.      The   cohorts   arrived  at  Geldaba,  and 
found   the  entrenchments  and   the  garrison  is 
good   condition.     The   difilculty  of   returning, 
after  this  check,  to  the  old  camp  was  now  too 
apparent.     Vocula  resolved  to  march  to  their 
assistance.  For  this  purpose  he  drafted  from  the 
fifth  and  fifteenth   legions  a  thousand  chosen 
men,  who  had  stood  the  siege  in  the  old  canp, 
and  were  distinguished  by  their  rancoioas  ani- 
mosity to  their  commanding  officers.     These  be 
added  to  his  army.     A  number  of  others,  with- 
out orders,  thought  fit  to  follow,  declaring  aioad 
that  they  would  neither  bear  the  dutrets  of  h- 
mine,  nor  the  treachery  of  their  ehi^.     Among 
those  who  remained  behind,  the  spirit  of  discon- 
tent was  no  less  violent    They  complained,  that, 
by  drawing  off  a  part,  the  whole  was  weakened. 
Hence  two  seditions  raged  at  the  same  time ; 
one  demanding  the  return  of  Voeola,  and  the 
other  resolved  never  again  to  enter  the  camp. 

XXXVI.  Civilis,  in  the  mean  time,  return- 
ed to  the  siege.  Vocula  retired  to  GeldniA,  and 
thence  to  Novesium.  Civilis  took  possession  of 
Gelduba,  and  soon  after,  in  an  engagement  of 
the  cavalry,  near  Novesium,  gained  a  victory. 
All  events,  whether  prosperous  or  otherwi»e, 
were  now  alike  to  the  Romans,  incensed  oa 
every  occasion,  against  their  general  oflken. 
Being  reinforced  by  the  detachnient  from  the 
fifth  and  fifteenth  legions,  they  grew  more  ont- 
rageous  than  ever ;  and  having  gained  intelli- 
gence, that  a  sum  of  money  was  sent  by  Vitel- 
lius,  they  clamoured  loudly  for  the  immedi;ae 
discharge  of  their  donative.  Hordconins  Flae- 
cus  complied  without  hesitation,  but  in  the 
name  of  Vespasian.  By  this  step  the  flame  oi 
sedition  was  kindled  to  a  blaze.  The  men  be- 
took themselves  to  feasts  and  revelling ;  ther 
caroused  during  the  night,  and,  in  their  liquor^ 
their  old  antipathy  to  Flaecus  revived  with  all 
its  virulence.  They  rushed  to  his  tent;  th« 
darkness  of  the  night  served  to  muffle  their  ha^ 
rible  design,  and  no  sense  of  shame  remaioed^ 
Neither  tribune  nor  centurion  dared  to  inter- 
pose.    They  dragged  their  general  nnt  of  hit 
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bed,  and  murdered  him  on  the  ipot.  The  same 
atutrophe  wu  prepared  for  Voeula  $  but  that 
offlcer,  io  the  disguise  of  a  slave,  made  his  escape. 
The  for/  of.  the  motinaers  began  to  lelent :  fear 
inececded  to  rage;  they  dreaded  the  conse- 
qWDces,  and,  in  their  distress,  despatched  some 
of  the  centurions,  with  letters  to  the  states  of 
Gaol,  requesting  a  supply  of  men  and  money. 

XXXVII.  Being  left  without  a  leader,  they 
wtre  no  better  than  a  senseless  multitude,  bold 
sBd  wavering,  rash  and   cowardly,  by  turns. 
Cifilis  advanoed  to  offer  battle;   they  seized 
their  arms,  they  laid  them  down  and  betook 
tbemseJfes  to  flight      Even   in   distress  they 
cottld  not  act  with  a  spirit  of  union ;  they  quar- 
relled among  themselves,  and  the  soldiers  from 
tbe  upper  Rhine  abandoned  the  common  cause. 
The  images  of  Vitellius  were,  notwithstanding, 
wt  ap  in  the  camp,  and  the  adjacent  Belgic 
eiCies;  but  Vitellius  was  then  no  more.^     The 
•Qldiers  of  the  first,  the  fourth,  and  the  eigh- 
teenth legions,  returning  to  a  sense  of  their 
daty,  put  themselves  under  the   command  of 
Vocala,  and  having,  by  his  direction,  taken  the 
oath  ot  fidelity  to  Vespasian,  marched  to  raise 
the  siege  of  Magontiacum.    A  motley  army  of 
the  Cattians,;i  the  Usipians,  and  the   Mattiaci 
had  invested  the  place }  but,  on  the  approach  of 
the  Romans,  they  decamped  with  a  load  of  booty. 
The  legions  fell  in  with  their  straggling  parties, 
ud  put  a  great  number  to  the  sword.     The  Tre- 
vtrians  had  sunk  a  fence  and  raised  a  palisade, 
to  defend  the  frontier  of  their  country  against 
the  inroads  of  tbt  Germans,  whom  they  attacked 
vith  alternate  enceess,  and  no  small  effusion  of 
blood.    In  the  end,  they  deserted  from  the  Ro- 
ttaas,  and,  by  their  perfidy,  sullied  the  lustre  of 
iU  their  former  services. 

XXXVIU.    Meanwhile,  Vespasian   and  his 
fOB  Titus,  though  both  absent  from  Rome,  en- 
tered on   the  year  of  their  joint  consulship. 
[A.  U.  C.  823.    A.  D.  70.]     A  melancholy  gloom 
hung  over  the  city.     The  minds  of  men  were 
distracted  with  different  apprehensions,  and  to 
their  natural   fears  imagination  added  a  train 
of  groundless  terrors.     It   was  supposed   that 
Africa,*  at  the  instigation  of  Lucius  Piso,  was 
in  open    rebellion.      Piso  was,  at  that  time, 
governor  of  the  province;   but  the  love  of 
inoovBtioD  nude  no  part  of  his  character.     It 
happened  that  the  roughness  of  the  winter  in- 
terrupted the   navigation,  and,  the  com  ships 
not  arriving  regularly,  the  populace,  who  have 
never  more  than  one  day's  provision,  dreaded 
an  approaching  famine.    Of  all   that  concerns 
the  publie,  the  price  of  grain  is  their  only  care.< 


1  Vhellfais  dtad  about  the  end  of  December. 
9  For  the  Cattl,  UsIpU,  Mattiaci,  see  the  Geographical 
Table  ai  Che  end  of  the  volnme. 
1  The  pswIacA  of  Africa,  now  the  kingdom  of  7\mie. 
4  To  have  plen&j  of  com  is  the  only  patriot  care  of 


Their  fear  at  present  was,  that,  to  cut  oft  sup- 
plies from  Rome,  the  coast  of  Africa  was  guard- 
ed ;  and  what  they  feared  they  easily  believed. 
The  Vitellians,  not  having  yet  renounced  the 
spirit  of  party,  did  what  in  them  lay  to  confirm 
the  report.  Even  the  conquerors  did  not  dislike 
tbe  news.  Convulsions  of  the  state  were  not 
unwelcome  to  men  of  their  description,  whose 
avarice  no  foreign  conquest  could  appease,  and 
no  civil  war  could  satisfy. 

XXXIX.  On  the  calends  of  January,  the 
senate,  convened  by  Julius  Frontinus,s  the  city 
pretor,  passed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  genera! 
officers,  the  armies,  and  the  kings  in  alliance 
with  Rome.  Tertius  Julianus,  who  had  quitted 
the  legion  under  his  command,  as  soon  as  the 
men  declared  for  Vespasian,  was,  for  that  offence, 
deprived  of  the  pretorship.  Plotius  Griphus 
succeeded  to  tbe  office.  Hormus  was  raised  to 
the  equestrian  rank.  Upon  the  voluntary  abdi- 
cation of  Frontinus,  Domitian,  who  had  the 
additional  title  of  Cssar,  assumed  the  dignity 
of  city-pr»tor.  From  that  time,  all  edicts 
and  public  instruments  were  issued  in  his  name ; 
but  the  authority  of  government  still  centred  in 
Mucianus,  though  sometimes  counteracted  by 
Domitian.  That  young  prince,  encouraged*  by 
his  friends,  or  spurred  on  by  his  own  ambition, 
by  fits  and  starts  assumed  the  character  of  first 
minister.  But  Antonius  Primus  and  Arrius 
Varus  were  the  persons  whom  Mucianus  viewed 
with  a  jealous  eye.  They  were  both  recent 
from  the  field  of  glory ;  both  covered  with  lau- 
rels, idolized  by  the  army,  and,  as  all  the 
blood  they  had  spilt  was  in  the  field  of  battle, 
they  were  both  respected  by  the  populace. 
Antonius,  it  was  confidently  said,  had  invited 
Scribonianns  Crassus*  to  the  head  of  the  com- 
monwealth. Crassus  was  descended  from  an 
illustrious  line  of  ancestors,  and  derived  addition- 
al lustre  from  his  brother,  whom  Galba  made,  by 
adoption,  heir  apparent  of  the  empire.  Thus 
distinguished,  he  would  not  have  wanted  parti- 
sans ;  but  he  was  deaf  to  all  temptation.  A  man 
of  hb  way  of  thinking,  who  would  have  refused 
himself  to  a  party  already  formed,  was  not  to  be 
dazzled  by  a  distant  and  uncertain  prospect. 
Mucianus  found  that  he  had,  in  the  person  of 
Antonius,  a  powerful  rival.  To  ruin  him  by 
open  hostility  were  a  dangerous  attempt     He 


the  vulgar.    Juvenal  adds  the  love  of  spectacles  in  the 
circus : 

^-—  duas  tantum  res  anxius  optat, 
Fanem  et  Circensea.  Sat.  z.  ver.  80L 

6  Brotler  says  that  several  works  bj  Frontlousi  which 
ahow  more  labour  than  geaius,  %n  still  extant ;  such 
as,  StnUagemata,  He  CoUmiU,  D»  AqmBduetibua.  Be- 
ing clty-prvtor,  he  conTened  the  senate  on  the  flrat 
of  January  in  the  absence  of  the  eonsaIs»  Vespasian  and 
his  son  Titus. 

6  Scrit)onlanus  Crassus  was  the  brother  of  Piso,  whflaa 
Oalbaadopled.  Hist  I.  e.  U  and  M^ 
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XLIL  In  the  delntet  of  thftt  daj,  VipitiBitis 

MeiMla,  thoQ^  a  yomig  mui,  not  yat  of  tona- 

torUa  tge,?  giijied  itnoiortal  bonouri  not  only 

b/  bii  eloqotoco,  but  for  natoral  aflcetlon  and 

the  goodaetf  of  his  heart    He  had  the  spirit  to 

•tAOd  forth  for  hu  brother,  Aquillus  JUgalos,s 

aod  to  implore,  in  his  behalf,  the  lenl^  of  the 

ftUMn.    By  the  min  of  the  ancient  family  of 

the  Cniii,  uid  the  iUostrioas  hoase  of  Orphltus^ 

X«gulai  had  drawn  npon  himself  the  public  de- 

t««latioD.    Of  bis  own  motion  he  undertook 

the  pmeeution  against  those  eminent  citizens. 

He  had  oo  motives  of  fear,  no  danger  to  ward 

off  from  himself.     The  early  genius  of  the  man 

mads  bim  an  informer  from  his  youth ;  and  by 

the  destruction  of  others  he  hoped  to  open  his 

rotd  to  honours.    Hia  brother,  notwithsUndiog, 

iotereedtd  for  him  {  but,  on  the  other   hand, 

Salpicia  Prtotextata,  the  widow  of  Crassus,  with 

her  four  fatherless  children,  attended  the  senate, 

Ksdy,  if  the  cause  came  to  a  bearing,  to  demand 

the  veogeance  due  to  his  crimes.    Messala  did 

sot  eater  into  the  meriu  of  the  cause.  Without 

tttefflpUog  to  make  a  defence,  he  sued  for  mercy, 

ud  soeeeeded  so  well,  that  many  of  the  fathers 

vsra  softened  in  Us  favour.  To  counteract  that 

ittpressiott,  Curtins  Montanus  to  rote,  and.,  in  a 

(pssch  of  great  warmth  and  vehemence,  went 

•»  far  u  to  ebarge,  in  direct  terms,  that  Regulus, 

1  soon  u  Galba  was  despatched,  gave  a  purse  of 

iMiey  to  the  ruffian  that  murdered  Piso,  and, 

throwing  himself  on  the  body  with  unheard-of 

■olice,  gnawed    the    bead    with    his    teeth. 

"This/*  he  said,  <•  was  an  act  of  barbarity  not 

BBpuUble  to  Nero.     Did  that  tyrant  order  it, 

sr  did  you,  Begulus,  advance  your  dignity  by 

that  atrocious  deed  ?  Did  your  personal  safety 

Rqoire  it  f   Let  us,  if  yon  will,  admit,  in  some 

***^t  the  plea  of  necessity  t  let  those,  who,  to 

ttvc  themselves,  accomplish  the  ruin  of  others, 

he  allowed,  by  such  excuses,  to  extenuate  their 

pUU.    Tou,  Regulus,  have  not  that  apology  i 

•fter  the  banishment  of  your  father,  and  the 

eooftscation  of  his  effects,  you  lived  secure,  be« 

7ood  the  reach  of  danger.     Excluded  by  your 

yooth  from  publle  honours,  you  had  no  posses- 

>^t  to  tempt  the  avarice  of  Nero  i  no  rising 


7  MeiMU,  not  of  aenatorlan  age,  that  is,  not  five  and 
imtatj. 

S  KeCBloe  wme  a  pnctieod  InlornMr.    Plioy  calls  hhn 

'.  Lib.  i.  epiflt  6.  See  lib.  11.  epist. 


9  Crueoi  Camerimis  and  Scribonlanus  Camerinua 
*»r«  ac^oeed  by  Regulas  In  the  reign  of  Nero,  and  put 
10  death.  8eePllirf,llb.i.  epiftS.  ComeUus  Orphltus 
wtf  consQl  hi  the  time  of  Claudhit,  A.  U.  C.  8M.  Aor 
■alt,  xiL  B.  41.  He  was  afterwaide  a  tlme-senrlng  or»> 
wr  uKbr  Nero,  Annals,  zvi  s.  IX 

10  Curtina  MoBt&nDS  le  mentioned  with  contempt  and 
rHkolm ;  a  uea  dleUagalobed  by  the  enormoue  tlse  of 
hie  belly: 

Momaal  qaoc|Qe  venter  adest  abdomlne  Urdus. 


merit  to  alarm  his  Jealousy.  A  nge  for  blood, 
early  ambition,  and  avarlee  panting  for  the  wages 
ot  gttilt,  were  the  motives  that  urgti  you  on. 
Unknown  at  the  bar,  and  never  so  much  as  seen 
in  the  defence  of  any  man,  you  eame  upon  man- 
kind with  talents  for  destruction.  The  first 
specimen  of  your  genius  was  the  murder  of  i]« 
lustrions  citizens.  The  commonwealth  was  re- 
duced to  the  last  gasp,  and  that  was  the  crises  in 
which  yon  plundered  the  remaining  spoils  of 
your  country.  You  seized  the  consular  orna« 
ments,  and,  having  amassed  enormous  richea, 
swelled  your  pride  with  the  pontifical  dignities. 
Innocent  children,  old  men  of  the  first  eminence, 
and  women  of  illustrious-  rank,  have  been  your 
victims.  It  was  from  you  that  Nero  learned  a 
system  of  compendious  cruelty.  The  slow  pro* 
gross  with  which  he  carried  slaughter  from 
house  to  house,  did  not  satisfy  your  thirst  for 
blood.  The  emperor,  according  to  your  doctrine, 
fatigued  himself  and  his  band  of  harpies,  by  de- 
stroying single  families  at  a  time,  when  it  was 
in  his  power,  by  his  bare  word,  to  sweep  away 
the  whole  senate  to  destruction.  Retain  amongst 
you,  conscript  fathers,  if  such  be  your  pleasure, 
retain  this  son  of  mischief,  this  man  of  despatch, 
that  the  age  may  have  its  own  distinctive  cha- 
racter, and  send  down  to  posterity  a  model  for 
imitation.  Marcellus  and  Crispus  gave  lessons 
of  vUlany  to  your  fathers  t  let  Regulus  instruct 
the  rising  generation.  We  see,  that  daring  ini- 
quity, even  when  unsuccessful,  has  its  followers  i 
when  it  thrives  and  flourishes,  will  it  want  ad- 
mirers f  We  have  before  us  a  man,  no  higher 
at  present  than  the  rank  of  qocstor  j  and  if  we 
are  now  afraid  of  proceeding  against  him,  what 
think  you  will  be  the  ease,  when  we  see  him  ex- 
alted to  the  pratorian  and  the  consular  dignity  f 
Do  we  flatter  ourselves,  that  the  race  of  tyrants 
ended  with  Nero?  The  men  who  survived 
Tiberius  reasoned  in  that  manner;  after  the 
death  of  Caligula  they  said  the  same ;  but  an- 
other master  succeeded,  more  cruel,  and  more 
detestable.  From  Vespasian  we  have  nothing 
to  fear.  He  is  at  the  time  of  life  when  the  pas- 
sions subside )  the  virtues  of  moderation  and 
humanity  are  his  t  but  virtue  operates  slowly 
while  pernicious  examples  remain  in  force,  and 
teach  a  system  of  cruelty  when  the  tyrant  is  no 
more.  As  to  us,  conscript  fathers,  we  have  lost 
all  our  vigour :  we  are  no  longer  the  senate,  that 
condemned  Nero  to  death,  and  in  the  spirit  of 
ancient  times  called  aloud  for  Tengeanee  on  the  . 
ministers  and  advisers  of  that  evil  period.  The 
day  that  succeeds  the  downfall  of  a  tyrant  if 
always  the  best." 

XLII.  This  speech  was  heard  with  such 
marks  of  general  approbation,  that  Helvidius 
Prisons,  taking  advantage  of  the  temper  of  the 
fathers,  thought  it  a  fair  opportunity  to  have  bii  * 
full  blow  at  Eprius  Marcellus.  He  began 
with  an  encomium  on  the  character  of  Clu- 
3  0 
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Tiiu  Rufiu  i  ■  mu  qI  wMlth,  md  diitingniih- 
«d  eloquence,  yet  Mver  kaowo,  Ihrongh  the 
whole  nigo  of  Nero,  to  hme  emplaned  bit 
tilenU  igalDit  the  li/e  or  fortune  of  mny  penoD 
whklevor.  Aa  ■  eootiut  to  tbii  bright  exim- 
ple,  he  punted  fortb,  ia  gluing  coloun,  the 
aagiliout  pnctkei  of  Mi^llui.  The  tathen 
b«id  the  cbsrge  with  indignitloD.  Mucellni 
'  Mw  the  (einper  of  the  luembly,  ind,  liilng  in 
tail  pliee,  addresied  himielF  la  HelTtdlui:  "  I 
withdraw ,"  be  »id, "  and  leire  ;ou  lo  give  jour 
lawi  lo  the  lenate.      Preiide 
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SdiIuiui  and  Sa^tta  ral^l  have  been  allgrcd 


of  the  emperor'i 


the  sapieme  authotity."   He  apoke,  and  quilled 

epraged,  but  with  diSenol  pagaion)  iu  their 
looira;  Maicellui  with  ejrea  that  dntted  Gre : 
Crilpui,  with  a  malignaat  amile.  Their  filends 
prevailed  on  them  lo  ri 


The  n 


iotegiilr  were  on  one  aide,  and  formed  the  laigeit 
perly :  the  oppoiile  faction  were  few  in  m 
Inil  they  had  weight  and  inlluence.     A  ' 
eonteit  followed,  uid  ended  in  nalhing. 
day  waa  loatin  klletcalian. 

XLIV.  At  the  next  meeting  of  the  t 
Domilian  propoaed  >  general  imnealy.  In  order 
to  bui7  in  oblivion  all  complaints,  all 
menta,  and  all  the  grievance*  of  foraiei 
Mueianna  went  at  large  into  the  cue 
informen,  and,  in  a  lone  of  mild  penuaaion, 
entrealed  lucb  aa  wanted  to  rerive  don 
protecutiona  to  deiial  from  their  purpoae. 
fatheti  had  tiithcrlo  entertained  hopei  of  rec( 
ing  the  independent  exerciia  of  their  lighta 
the   preaent   oppoaitlon   convinced   tbem, 
liberty  wa*  Dot  to  be  faToured.      Muciinue 
prebending,  that,  by  thia  check,  a  blow  o 
'  ren  lo  the  authority  of  the  ae 


onaequen 


nity  . 


d  be 


ned  b;  all  tbe  delinquents  of  Nci 
remanded  lo  the  iilandi,  to  which  they  b 
baniabed,  Octaviui  Sagitla,  and  Antisti 
auua,  both  of  aenatori^n  rank.  The  for 
lired  in  a  eourae  of  adultery  wlih  i  Paul 
taomia  I  and  not  t»eing  able  to  prevail  o 
marry  blm,  in  Ihe  fury  of  diaappolnted  lo 
deied  the  woman  whom  he  adored.  Be 
by  bia  evil  practice*,  had  been  the  ruin 
bera.  Both  bad  been  condemned  by  a  aoleinn 
decree  of  the  lenate ;  and  though,  in  other  in* 


public.  They  were  men  deapiicd,  tsi  mal 
have  lived  in  obscurity.  The  grieviiiM,  under 
which  the  people  latnured,  aioie  from  Uu  a- 
couragement  given  to  the  tribe  of  in/ornen. 
"lie  talenta,  tbe  ricbci,  and  the  inBnenct  of  Ilii 

Tnicloni  crew,  ipread  a  general  ternir  tbmgk 

ecity. 

XLV.  A  cause,  which  wai  looo  after  brmi(il 
forward,  and  heard  in  due  form,  according  n 
ige,  eontribnled,  in  loino  desrt«,l» 
calm  the  discontenU  of  the  acnale.  AnmplUDt 
Wa>  made  to  that  aaiemblj,  by  Hialiut  F>- 
Iruitua,  a  member  of  their  body,  thai,  atamwl- 
ing  of  the  people  in  the  colony  of  the  Scant)- 
ini,>  he  waa  aiaiuUed,  and  even  itrMk,  tr 
Dtder  of  the  magiitiatej.  Nor  dW  theinjuif  ittf 
there  ;  they  buried  him  in  effigy  io  bia  d»d  ["'- 
■ence.  compelling  him  not  only  to  be  a  ipKiiw 
of  the  acene,  but  to  bear  the  inmltiog  in«t(iT 
of  funeral  lamenUlioDi.to  see  ttic  imign  '!*"' 
aoceiton  carried  in  a  ludicrDua  piweuioc,  ind 
to  bear  a  torrent  of  opprobrioua  laiiguage  lln" 
out  agaiiut  tbe  aenale.  The  partiei  tecuKd 
cHed  to  appear.  The  cauie  wu  bnrfi 
the  guilty  auffered  condign  puiiitiwtt- 
Tbe  fathers  added  a  decree,  by  which  Iht  pwp^ 
of  the  colony  were  required  10  be  more  obwmn! 
if  decency  and  good  order.  About  tbe  uaie 
ime,  Anioniua  Flsmma,  at  the  auil  of  H»  "- 
labitanti  of  Cyrene,  was  coniicled  of  eiUitiM. 
ind,  hia  caae  being  aggravated  by  acta  ot  er«tliy, 
the  fatben  ordered  him  into  baoishicent 

XLVI.  During  theae  traniictioni,  i  ">1»" 
uproar  biolte  out  in  the  camp,  and  ata»i  ""' 
to  open  tedilion.  The  aoldien,  distxnM  if 
Vitelliua,  and  afterward]  embodied  ia  It»  '"' 
vice  of  Veapaaian,  claimed  a  right  to  Iheir  '«■ 
mer  rank  in  the  prwtotian  guarda.  AI  tt'  <""• 
time,  a  number  of  othen,  who  had  been  dnlit^ 
from  Ihe  legiona,  under  ■  promiae  of  boln|  ff- 
moled  10  thai  alation,  demanded  their  riglit,  "i 
the  pay  annexed  to  iL  la  tbii  dilemma  loolbti 
dlfBculty  occurred.  The  loldiera  who  bid  M(i 
retained  in  ihe  army  by  Vitelliua,  cauid  noi  ^ 
diimiiaed  without  great  haiard  and  even  blood- 
abed.  Mucionai  eolered  the  camp.  In  i"^' 
to  aacertiin  the  period  of  time,  duriDK  "b^ 
they  all  had  carried  arma,  he  directed  llul  '^ 
victoriooa  troops,  leaving  proper  diiuocn  !»■ 
tweeulhereipeclivecompaniea.abonldbednn 
up  under  arma,  with  all  their  military  on"- 
menta.  The  Viielliana,  Who,  as  hij  beeo  Bttr 
tioned.  lurrendercd  al  Bovillz,  together  '•*  '^^ 
the  atragglers  that  could  be  found  eilb"  '' 
Rome,  or  in  tbe  neighbourhood,  advaoccd  (o^ 
ward  in  one  collected  body.  Nothing  c<iu:il  M 
more  wretched  than  their  appearance  j  jH  " ' 


JForColDnia  StnenBia,Baa  tbe  Osicrapbial  Til 
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r^gcd  condition,  and  almost  naked.  Such  of 
them  as  came  from  Britain,  from  Germany,  or 
toy  other  province,  had  orders  to  range  tbem- 
lelves  in  leparate  divisions.  The  field  presented 
ao  awful  spectacle.  The  Vitellians  saw  before 
them  the  victors  in  the  late  battle,  arrayed  in 
terror,  and  brandishing  their  arms.  They  looked 
around,  and  found  themt  jlves  inclosed,  in  a  de- 
fenceless state,  displaying  their  nakedness  and 
deformity.  Being  ordered  to  remove  to  dilTerent 
ptrts  of  the  field,  they  were  seized  with  a  gen- 
eral panic.  The  Germans,  in  particular,  thought 
themselves  led  forth  to  slaughter ;  they  embraced 
their  comrades ;  they  hung  about  their  necks  ; 
and,  with  prajrers  and  tears,  implored  their  fel- 
low-soldiers not  to  desert  them  in  the  last  distress. 
Their  cause,  they  said,  was  common,  and  why 
should  their  fate  be  different  from  the  rest  ?  They 
appealed  to  Bfucianus ;  they  invoked  the  absent 
piioee ;  they  offered  up  their  supplications  to  the 
gods.  Mucianus  appeased  their  fears :  he  told 
them,  they  were  all  fellow-soldiers  in  the  ser- 
vke  of  the  same  prince,  all  bound  by  the 
common  obligation  of  the  same  military  oath. 
The  victors  were  touched  with  sympathy,  and 
by  their  acclammations,  showed  that  they  felt 
for  the  unhappy.  Nothing  further  happened  on 
that  day.  In  a  short  time  afterwards,  Domi- 
tian  addressed  them  in  a  public  harangue.  The 
men  bad  recovered  their  courage.  They  listened 
to  the  young  prince  with  an  air  of  confidence 
firm  and  intrepid.  Domitian  proposed  an  allot- 
ment of  lands ;  they  refused  the  offer,  desiring 
to  eoBtioue  in  the  service,  and  receive  the  ar- 
rears of  their  pay.  They  made  their  request  in 
an  humble  style ;  but  the  request  was  in  the 
nature  of  a  demand,  not  to  be  resisted.  They 
were  all  incorporated  with  the  praetorian  guards. 
"Hae  superannuated,  and  such  as  had  served  out 
their  time,  were  discharged  with  honour  from 
(he  service.  Some  were  cashiered  for  misbe- 
haviour, bat  by  slow  degrees,  and  without  dis- 
grace. They  were  weeded  out  man  by  man  ;  a 
rare  expedient  to  prevent  cabals  and  factions  in 
the  army. 

XL VII.  The  poverty  of  the  public  treasure, 
real,  or,  for  political  reasons,  pretended,  was 
brought  forward  in  the  senate.  A  scheme  was 
proposed  for  raising  by  loan  from  private  per- 
sons, the  sum  of  six  hundred  thousand  sesterces. 
The  management  of  the  business  was  committed 
to  Poppeeus  Silvanus  ;  but  the  project  was  soon 
after  dropped,  the  plea  of  nece8sit3r«e6asing,  or 
the  motives  for  dissimulation  being  removed.  A 
law  wa«  proposed  by  Domitian,  and  enacted  by 
the  senate,  by  which  the  several  successions  to 
the  consulship,  as  they  stood  appointed  by  Vitel- 
Uns,  wen  dedand  null  and  void.     The  funeral 


4  FUr  «•  Sabloua,  the  brother  of  Veflpaslan,  was 
nBrdandb7tbeYliaUiao«.   His(.iU.f.74. 


of  Flavins  Sabinus  *  was  performed  with  all  the 
pomp  annexed  to  the  censorian  dignity ;  a  strik- 
ing instance  of  the  caprice  of  fortune,  which, like 
the  tempest,  mixing  the  highest  and  the  lowest 
in  wild  confusion,  sunk  Sabinus  to  the  depth  of 
misery,  and,  after  his  death,  raised  him  to  una- 
vailing honours. 

XLVIII.  About  this  time,  Lucius  Piso,  the 
proconsul,  was  murdered.  The  particulars  of 
that  tragic  event  I  shall  relate  with  the  fidelity 
of  an  historian ;  and  if  I  go  back  to  trace  the 
origin  and  progress  of  all  such  atrocious  deeds, 
the  inquiry  will  not  be  without  its  use.  By  the 
policy  of  Augustus,  and  afterwards,  by  the  same 
system  continued  under  Tiberius,  the  legion  quar- 
tered in  Africa,  together  with  the  auxiliaries 
employed  to  defend  the  frontier  of  the  province, 
obeyed  the  sole  authority  of  the  proconsul.  The 
wild  and  turbulent  genius  Of  Caligula  changed 
that  arrangement.  Suspecting  Marcus  Silanus, 
then  governor  of  Africa,  he  transferred  the  com- 
mand of  the  legion  to  an  imperial  lieutenant, 
whom  he  sent  into  Africa  for  the  purpose.  By 
that  measure,  the  power  of  granting  military 
preferment  was  divided  between  two  rivals ;  a 
struggle  for  pre-eminence  soon  took  place  ;  their 
orders  clashed ;  strife  and  emulation  followed, 
and  passions  on  both  sides  inflamed  the  dispute. 
In  process  of  time,  the  imperial  lieutenant 
gained  the  ascendant.  His  continual  residence 
on  the  spot  gave  him  the  advantage,  and,  as  is 
usual  in  subordinate  stations,  the  second  in  au- 
thority was  the  most  eager  to  grasp  at  power. 
The  proconsuls,  conscious  of  their  own  dignity, 
despised  the  little  arts  of  aggrandizing  them- 
selves. They  took  care  to  act  with  circumspec- 
tion, and,  content  with  personal  safety,  formed 
no  schemes  of  ambition. 

XLIX.  During  Piso's  administration  in  Africa, 
Valerius  Festus  had  the  command  of  the  legion ; 
a  young  man  of  unbounded  expense ;  a  volup- 
tuous prodigal,  and  an  aspiring  genius.  He  was 
nearly  allied  to  Vitellius,  and  that  circumstance 
filled  him  with  disquietude.  Whether  it  be 
true,  that,  in  private  conferences,  he  endea- 
voured to  incite  Piso  to  a  revolt,  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  that,  being  himself  solicited,  he 
withstood  the  temptation,  must  remain  uncer- 
tain. No  man  was  admitted  into  their  secrets. 
After  the  death  of  Piso,  the  public  was  disposed 
to  think  favourably  even  of  the  murderer.  The 
natives  of  the  province,  as  well  as  the  soldiers, 
were  disaffected  to  Vespasian.  It  is  likewise 
certain,  that  the  partisans  of  Vitellius,  who  es- 
caped from  Rome,  endeavoured  to  fire  the  ambi- 
tion of  Piso.  They  represented  Gaul  on  the  eve 
of  a  revolt,  and  the  Germans  ready  to  take  up 
arms;  they  stated  the  dangerous  situation  in 
which  Piso  stood,  and  open  war,  they  said,  waf 
preferable  to  a  dangerous  peace.  In  that  junc- 
ture, Claudius  Sagitta,  who  commanded  the  squad** 
ron  of  horse  called "Pstrika,  arrived  in  Africa. 
Favoured  with  a  quick  passage,  be  got  the  itart 
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of  P^tiiint.acantniinn.dMptkhAdbjMacunM, 
I,  u  SigltU  tffiimed,  to 
B  tditi,  ihht  Galcrimui, 
the  proconcul'i  oau  lelatioD,  uiil  alio  hit  lan- 
in-law,  bad  ilictd;  met  bii  SUe.  Jot  the  pii>- 
coaiul  himielt,  theie  lemuQed  DOthLag  but  > 
bold  and  daring  enlttpriie.  Foi  tliia  purpou 
two  lebemei  pieeaatsd  IhemielTci  i  ooe,  bjr  eall- 
iog  fortb  ths  prDvinca  under  unu;  the  otber, 
by  palling  OTU  into  Giul,  Ibere  to  ibow  bimaelf 
u  the  hetd  o[  tbe  VileUian  parly.  Piia  remain- 
ed deaf  to  these  remoDBtraacei.  In  Ibe  mean 
time,  th«  ceotiuion  icnl  by  Muctaaui  arrived  in 
Africa.  He  lauded  at  Carlbage,  and  no  sooner 
entered  Ibal  cilj,  than  he  proclaimed,  iritb  an 
air  of  jo;,  tbat  Piso't  affUti  vere  io  a  protpei' 
oni  train,  and  that  the  imperial  dignity  wai 
already  hii.  Tbe  people  alood  ailoaiihed  al  a 
ratolution  to  uaexpeeted.      The  centurion  deiir- 

monatrationi  of  joy,  and,  accordingly,  the  credU' 
lout  multitude  ruibed  to  the  fonun,  calling  aloud 
:e  bii  appearance.      Tbe  city  rung 


»ilb  a 


About  the   t 


inquired:  all  pretwd  forward  to  pay  their  court 
to  Ihe  new  emperor.  Pito,  in  tbe  mean  time, 
alarmed  by  (he  CTidoDce  o(  Sagitta,  or,  perbapi, 
reilrainad  by  bii  own  native  modeity,  reiolved 
not  to  illr  from  lua  bouie.  He  examined  tbe 
centurion  i  and  finding  tbat  tlie  whale  waa  a 
anare  to  invoWe  him  in  a  raib  attempt,  and 
thereby  give  a  colour  to  the  intended  murder,  be 
ordered  the  nifflan  to  be  put  to  death  i  not  imag- 
ining tbat,  by  that  vindiclive  meaiure  he  could 
•ave  bii  own  life,  but  becauie  be  law  with  in- 
dignation the  asiaiain  of  Clodiui  Macei  ready 
to  Imbrue  his  hiadiin  the  blood  of  tbe  proeon- 
■u1.  Having  made  thii  aacrifice  to  juilice,  be 
luned  a  proclamation,  in  ilrong  termi  condemn- 
ing the  riih  behaviour  of  tbe  Catlbigiolans. 
From  that  moment,  renouncing  all  the  dutiei  of 
bia  itation,  be  confined  himielf  to  hli  own  bouie, 
determined  that  nothing  on  hii  part  ibould  be  tbe 
occaaion  of  new  dislurbancei. 

L.  Feitu*  wai  duly  appriied  of  all  that  paiied. 
The  euestes  committed  by  the  populace,  the 
death  of  the  centurion,  and  other  reports,  mag- 
nified, a*  u>uBl,by  the  voice  of  fame,  determined 
him  to  cut  off  the  procooiul  without  delay.    He 
detpatched  a  party  of  bone  to  perpetrate  the 
deed.     Tbe  agiaiiing  made  a  rapid  march  in  the 
dawn  of  day  ruahed,  iword  in 
bouK.      Being  men  picked  for 
iie  Carthaginian  or  the  Mooriih 
Ud  not  10  much  ai  know  the 
■.Y  intended  to  murder.     Neat 
they  met  one  of  the  ilavei, 
blm,  WhoareyoD  >  and  where 
Enertiua  and  iplendid  faliehood, 
■  1  am  Piio."    He  was  buteh- 
Piao  in  a  abort  time  after  met 
Mned  tbat  he  wai  known  to 


one  of  the  rufiaoa,  by  nine  Bcbiai  Mub,i  is 
imperial  procarator  in  Africa,  even  Ibcfl  the 
avowed  enemy  of  every  wortl^  character,  lod, 
in  the  miieries  tbat  followed,  an  actor  [miiMiUy 
IO  appear  Id  scenei  of  blood  and  cruelty.  Utia- 
remained  a        ' 


ived  intelligi 
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:t,  he  proceeded  to  the  legiuD, 
and  (here  ordered  Celrooius  Piianui,the  prefect 
of  Ihe  camp,  to  be  loaded  with  felien.  liii 
motive  (or  Ibis  proccediog  was  a  personal  gmdgt, 
diaguiaed,  however,  under  a  preEended  cbargr, 
(hat  tbe  prisoner  wai  tbe  friend  and  piriiuntf 
riso.  He  punished  lome  of  the  soldiers,  «A 
rewarded  othen,  with  lu  good  reaioo  for  either, 
but  purely  to  give  bimaelf  tbe  important  lii  ol 

listed  between  the  (Eeniiini)  and  the  peopli 
of  Leptii ;  but  by  the  interposition  of  i'ciiai 
the  dispute  was  compromised.  Those  a\nc\ 
complained  of  depredations  committed  in  Ibrii 
respective  territories,  and  bolb  were,  pitpuiD| 
to  hazard  a  battle.  The  (Eeniiani  were,  in  bet 
inferior  in  number  to  their  adversaries;  hal 
they  had  formed  a  league  with  the  Gataminln, 
a  fierce  and  savage  race,  that  lived  alleeedwi 
by  plunder,  and,  by  coniequenoc,  the  people  of 
Leptii  were  reduced  to  (be  last  eztnoiin 
They  saw  their  lands  laid  watte,  aad  wrti 
obliged  to  take  shelter  in  their  fortified  towai: 
till  tbe  Roman  cohorts  and  cavalry  advanced  ti 
tbeii  relief.  The  tianmantes  atnnddBtd  liu 
siege,  leaving  behind  ibem  tbe  whole  of  ibfii 
,  except  what  tome  of  their  flying  pinif  > 
inveyed  to  their  huts  in  the  midst  ef  lie- 
leru,  or  sold  to  the  inbabitantl  of  dislut  re- 

LI,  Veapaaian,  at  thia  time,  had  received  io- 
telligence  of  tbe  victory  at  Cremona,  and  Uu 
ineveryquailer.    Tbedeitl 


of  Vitelliui 


>  byo 


rank  and  condition,  who  had  tbe  apitit,  in  i 
^)Ugh  season  of  the  year,  to  undertake  a  va; 
n  order  to  be  the  first  to  communicate  that 
portant  event.  Vologeaes,  the  Parthian  fc 
offered  by  his  ambauadon  in  assiat  him  v 
forty  thousand  of  his  cavalry.    Nothing  o 


1  (han 


wb>c! 


stood  I  tbe  allies  paid  their  couii,u> 
no  need  of  their  assittance.  Ht  re 
turned  thanks  to  Vologeiei,  desiring,  a(  tbe  sm 
:e  of  the  empire  wsi  w 
establiibad,  (hat  he  would  at 

Vespasian  now  began  t 
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tboo^bts  towmrds  Italy,  and  the  affain  of  Rome. 
The  aceounti  which  he  received  concerning  hii 
vm  Domitian  were  by  no  means  favourable. 
The  jooAg  prince  was  said  to  assume  beyond 
his  years,  and  to  tower  above  the  rank  even  of 
the  emperor^i  son.  For  the  present,  Vespasian 
thought  fit  to  place  his  son  Titus  at  the  head  of 
the  army,  and  leave  him  to  carry  on  the  war 
igaiDst  the  Jews. 

Lll.  Titns,  we  are  told,  before  he  s^t  out  to 
take  apon  him  the  command,  used  his  best  in- 
fiveoce  to  mitigate  his  father  in  favour  of  Do- 
mitiao.    '<  The  tales,"  be  said,  **  of  insidious 
whisperers  ought  not  to  be  regarded:   a  son 
may  fairly  claim  a  right  to  be  heard  in  his 
iefeace,  nor  should  a  father  harbour  prejudices 
a<aiost  him.     Fleets  and  armies  are  not  always 
the  strongest  bulwarks:  the  best  resources  of 
the  sovereign  are  in  his  own  family.     Friends 
moalder  away  j  time  changes  the  affections  of 
men;  views  of  interest  form  new  connections; 
the  passions  fluctuate ;  desires  arise  that  cannot 
he   gratified;    misunderstandings    follow, 'and 
friendships  are  transferred  to  others;  but  the 
ties  of  blood  still  remain  in  force,  and  in  that 
bend  of  imion  consists  the  security  of  the  em- 
peror. In  his  prosperity  numbers  participate ;  in 
the  day  of  trouble,  who,  except  his  relations, 
takes  a  shart  in  his  misfortunes  ?  Even  between 
hrothers,  concord  and  unanimity  are   seldom 
lasting;  and  how  should  it  be  otherwise,  if  the 
father  ceases  to  give  a  laudable  example  P" 

Vespasian   listened  to   these  remonstrances, 
charmed  with  the  amiable  disposition  of  his  son, 
jet  not  reconciled   to   Domitian.     He  desired 
Titue  to  banish  all  anxiety,  and  proceed,  with 
a  mind  firm  and  erect,  in  the  great  work  of 
enlarji^g  the  dominion  and  the  glory  of  the 
empire.     For  himself,  it  should  be  his  business 
to  iiiiproTC  the  arts  of  peace,  and  secure  the 
welfare  of  his  family.     Vespasian's  next  care 
was  to  provide  a  supply  of  grain  for  the  city  of 
Rome.     He  ordered  a  number  of  swift-sailing 
rrsselfl  to  be  loaded  with  com,  and,  though  it 
tras  etitl  the  tempestuous  season  of  the  year,  to 
pat  to  sea  without  delay.     Rome,  in  that  junc- 
ture, was  reduced  to  an  alarming  situation,  not 
ftav^ing  In  the  public  granaries,  when  the  fleet 
arrived,  more  than  ten  days'  provision. 

LIU.  The  care  of  rebuilding  the  capitol  was 
xmaaltted  to  Lucius  Vestinus,<  a  man  no  higher 
dsAS  tlie  equestrian  rank,  but  in  credit  and  dig- 
nity of  character  equal  to  the  first  men  in  Rome. 
/nd«r  his  direction  the  soothsayers  were  con- 
Their  advice  was,  that  the  ruins  of  the 
temple  should  be  removed  to  the  marshes, 
b4  Ua^t  the  new  structure  should  be  raised  on 
hm    old   foimdation;  for  the  gods  would  not 


4  Ijoelne  VeetlDUf  wu  a  naUve  of  HcfUMy  a  dtj  near 


permit  a  change  of  the  ancient  form.  On  the 
eleventh  day  before  the 'calends  of  July,  the  sky 
being  remarkably  serene,  the  ground  assigned  ^ 
for  the  foundation  was  encompassed  with  rib^ 
bons  and  chaplets  of  flowers.  $uch  of  the  soldiers 
as  had  names  of  auspicious  imports  entered 
within  the  inclosure,  bearing  in  their  hands 
branches  from  the  favourite  trees  of  the  gods. 
The  vestal  virgins  followed  in  procession,  with 
a  band  of  boys  and  girls,  whose  parents,  male 
and  female,  were  still  living.  They  sprinkled 
the  place  with  water  drawn  from  three  clear 
fountains,  and  three  rivers.  Helvidius  Priscus^ 
the  pnetor,  preceded  by,  Plautius  ^lianus,  the 
pontiff,  sacrificed  a  swine,  a  sheep,  and  a  bull ; 
and,  having  spread  the  entrails  upon  the  gceeu 
turf,  invoked  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Minerva,  pray- 
ing of  them,  and  all  the  tutelar  deities  of  Rome, 
that  they  would  favour  the  undertaking,  and, 
with  their  divine  assistance,  carry  to  perfec- 
tion a  work  begun  and  consecrated  by  the  piety 
of  man. 

After  this  solemn  prayer,  Helvidius  laid  his 
hand  upon  the  fillets  that  adorned  the  founda- 
tion-stone, and  also  the  cords  by  which  it  was 
to  be  drawn  to  its  place.  In  that  instant,  the 
magistrates,  the  priests^  the  senator^,  the  Ro- 
man knights,  and  a  number  of  citizens,  all  acting 
with  one  effort,  and  general  demonstrations  of 
joy,  laid  hold  of  the  ropes,  and  dragged  the  pon- 
derous load  to  its  destined  spot.  They  then  threw 
in  ingots  of  gold  and  silver,  and  other  metals, 
which  had  never  been  melted  in  the  furnace, 
but  Still  retained,  untouched  by  human  art,  their 
first  formation  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  The 
soothsayers  had  directed,  that  neither  stone  nor 
gold,  which  had  been  applied  to  other  uses,  should 
profane  any  part  of  the  building.  The  walls 
were  raised  higher  than  before.  Religion  allow- 
ed no  other  alteration.  To  the  magnificence  of 
the  former  structure*  nothing  but  elevation 
could  be  added ;  and  that,  in  a  place  designed 
for  the  reception  of  prodigious  multitudes,  was 
allowed  to  be  necessary. 

LIV.  Meanwhile,  the  news  of  Vitellius's 
death,  spreading  through  Gaul  and  Germany, 
gave  rise  to  two  wars  at  once.  Civilis,  no  longer 
managing  appearances,  declared  open  hostility 
against  the  Romans  ;  and  the  Vitellian  soldiers, 
rather  than  acknowledge  Vespasian,  were  ready 
to  submit  to  slavery  under  a  foreign  yoke.  The 
Gauls  began  to  breathe  new  life  and  vigour, 
persuaded  that  the  Roman  armies,  wherever 
stationed,  were  broken  and  dispirited.  A  ru*» 
mour  was  current  among  them,  and  universally 


5  Upon  all  solemn  occasions  the  Romans  made  cholco 
of  men  whose  names  ihej  thooi^t  auspictoua.  See 
Cicero  De  DWinatione,  lib.  i.  s^  102. 

6  The  splendour  and  magnificence  of  the  Capitol  and 
the  Temple  of  Jupiter  am  described  tqr  rittUrch,  life 
of  FOpllcola. 
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party  of  Tun^uii,*  praicDt  at  the  niHtisg: 
1  the  TreTeriim  and  LiDgaoei  giie  lift  ml 
{our  to  Ihe  csuie.  Men  of  (hell  spirit  Ihonstl 
ly  lost  their  time  in  debite.     Tbty  biatf  aai 

IS  brought,  by  the  mudneti  of  hec  own  iiiKt- 

tre  cut  to  piece!  J  Italy  wm  Uid  wult,  ind 
Ibe  cil;  taken  bj  Btorni.  In  otbei  pacti  ol  Ot 
e  the  legion]  hive  difleieat  irut  upon 
Iheit  hindi;  what  then   remiini  but  to  ute 

se  mountains,  and  Gaul  will  not  only  iMortt 

She  miy  then  deliberate  where  to  Gi  the  eitul 
tnd  boundaries  of  her  owd  docniDioos." 

LVI.  This  great  and  daring  pmjcct  wu  i^ 
proved  as  soon  as  heard.    How  la  dispose  of  lb* 

Ltion.     A  general  massacre  was  propMcd. 
All  agreed,  that  men  of  Iheii  deseripUon,  uii- 
turbulent,  void  of  principle,  the  murdiitn 
of  their  superior  officers,  deserved  no  qgirter. 
ai  yet  there  were  political  reuons  for  ultnd- 
g  mercy!  "The  Vilellians  might  be  loiwd  to 
I  act  ot  brave  despair.   II  were  better  to  catice 
era  into  the  confedecaejr.    Let  their  oHf* 
eed,  and,  after  that  sacrifice,  the  cipinioB  an, 
conscious  of  their  crimes,  yet  enlerlaining  tmiiei 
of  impunlly,  woold  be  ready  to  join  in  siy 
great  and  daring  enterprise."  Such  wai  Ibr  pi" 
of  their  revolt.     Their  next  step  mi,  if  iMir 
agents  and  emiisaries,  to  kindle  tbe  lime  of 
diicord  all  aver  Gaul.      The  conspiratsn.  in  the 
mean  time,  with  a  specious  show  of  daifi  sub- 
mitted la  tbe  commaDds  of  Vocula,  dttcmtned 
to  deceive  bim  at  first,  and  rain  him  id  ^k  eod- 
The  plot,  however,  was  not  enlirtly  coMtaW 
from  the   Roman  general:    he  received  ictelli- 
!,   but    in   a  difHcult   junctnrc,  *Ii«  hu 

duty.  Vocula  found  himself  sumnnded  witk 
perfidious  soldiers,  and  secret  eonspiralon.  I* 
liitreii  be  judged  it  best  to  play  a|^st  bit 
ies  tbeir  own  insidious  game.  With  tbi< 
design  ,he  set  out  for  the  Aghppioian  calon.'. 
,t  that  place  be  met  Claudins  Labeo,  who,  s< 
already  mentioned,  had  been  sent  by  Ci'ilii  " 
talned  in  custody  by  the  Frisians.  Uaiiil 
corrupted  his  guard,  this  man  made  his  escape. 
1  fled  for  refuge  to  the  Romana.  He  of 
s  willing  to  assist  their  cause.  To  Ibat  ft 
offered,  at  (he  head  of  a  detachment,  to  pen- 
etrate into  Batavia,  and,  by  his  ioflomce.  to 
.  enpge  the  chiefs  of  the  country  in  tbe  ieltrrft 
of  Rome.  He  obtained  a  small  party  of  foot  and 
cavalry,  and  with  that  force  puaed  over  iou 
tbe  liland,  but  attempted  iratliing  againtt  tb< 
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BtUTimns.  The  whole  of  his  lervice  consisted ) 
io  prcyailin^  on  a  purtjr  of  the  Nervians  and 
Betaaians  >  to  take  up  arms.  With  that  rein- 
forcement he  ventured  to  attack  the  Caninefates 
ud  Marsacians,  not  indeed  in  an  open  and  re- 
pilar  war,  but,  in  the  style  of  a  freebooter,  by 
sodden  incursions. 

LVII.    The   Gauls  found  means  to   impose 
QpoD  Vocula.     That  commander  fell  into  the 
inue,  and  marched  in  quest  of  the  enemy.     As 
soon  u  he  approached  the  old  camp,  called  Vx- 
Tiii,  Classicus  and  Tutor,  under  colour  of  ex- 
ploring the  motions  of  the  enemy,  advanced  to  a 
eonsiderable  distance  from  the  army,  and,  hav- 
ing there  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  German 
chiefsy  threw  off  the  mask  at  once.     They  en- 
camped apart,  and  began  to  throw  up  intrench- 
neots.      Vocula,  with   indignation,  exclaimed 
against  the  measure.    **  Rome,"  he  said,  *'  was 
not  so  humbled  by  her  own  divisions  as  to  be- 
eome  the  scorn  of  the  Treverians  and  Lingones. 
She  had  still  great  resources,  a  number  of  pro- 
vinces firm  in  her  interest ;  victorious  armies, 
and  the  auspicious  fortune  of  the  empire.     The 
avenging  gods  were  still  on  her  side.     The  fate 
of  Sactovir^  and  the  treacherous  .£duans  may 
be  itill  lemembered.    The  overthrow  of  Vin- 
dcx*  is  a  more  recent  instance.   A  single  battle 
was  soflkient  to  quell  those  insurrections ;  and 
what  have  the  violators  of  all  good  faith  to  ex- 
pect at  present  ?  The  same  gods,  the  same  ven- 
geance, the  same   fate,  awaits   them.    Julius 
Caesar  was  the  person  who  best  understood  the 
national  character  of  the  Gauls.   He  knew  how 
to  deal  with  a  perfidious  race.     Augustus  fol- 
lowed hie  example.     Galba  granted  an  exemp- 
tion from  tributes,  and,  by  that  indulgence,  gave 
encouragement  to  sedition.    Your  burden  has 
been  lessened,  and  rebellion  is  your  gratitude : 
when  you  are  once  more  subdued,  and  reduced 
to  poverty,  you  wilt  then  be  taught  that  sobmis- 
lion  is  the  duty  of  the  vanquished."    The  tone 
of  firmness,  and  even  ferocity,  with  which  this 
speech   was  uttered,  made  no   impression  on 
Classieus  and  Tutor.     Vocula  marched  back  to 
Novesinm.  The  Gauls  encamped  at  the  distance 
of  two   miles.     The  centurions   and  soldiers 
visited  them  without  restraint,  and  settled  the 
price  for  which  they  were  willing  to  sell  them- 
selves.    In  that  vile  bargain  and  sale,  a  Roman 
array,  with  a  baseness  of  spirit  till  then  unheard 
of,  submitted  to  swear  fidelity  to  a  foreign 
power;    and,  to  ratify  the  horrible  contract, 
agreed  to  murder  their  officers,  or  deliver  them 
up  tMnmd  in  chains.     In  this  distress,  Vocula 
advised  to  save  himself  by  flight ;  but  that 


3  BecasH,  Inhabitants  of  what  Is  now  called  Brabani. 

4  For  Secfovir,  see  Annals,  IH.  s.  46. 

SFor  TUadox, and  the  revolt  in  Oaul  under  his  con* 
doct,  sM  Appeadix  to  Annals,  xvt.  s.  13. 


general  was  resolved  to  face  every  danger.  With 
a  mind  superior  to  distress,  he  called  his  men 
together,  and  harangued  them  as  follows : 

LVIII.  "I  have  often  addressed  you,  my 
fellow-soldiers,  but  never  with  so  much  anxiety 
for  yonr  welfare ;  never  with  so  little  concern 
for  myself.  You  have  conspired  against  me, 
and  I  hear  it  without  regret.  Encompassed  as 
I  am  by  so  many  enemies,  I  can  welcome  death 
as  the  end  of  human  misery.  But  I  feel  for 
you :  for  you  my  heart  bleeds  inwardly.  You 
are  neither  going  forth  to  the  attack,  nor  does 
the  enemy  offer  battle.  In  either  case,  that 
would  be  the  lot  of  war,  and  I  should  be  willing 
to  share  the  danger.  You  are  now  to  draw 
your  unhallowed  swords  against  your  country : 
Classicus  expects  it )  he  hopes  to  make  you  trai- 
tors and  parricides.  He  places  before  your  eyes 
the  empire  of  Gaul ;  he  invites  you  to  swear 
fidelity  to  that  imaginary  state.  But  still  reflect 
for  a  moment :  if  fortune  has  deserted  you,  if 
your  courage  fails,  are  there  no  bright  examples 
transmitted  to  you  by  your  ancestors,  to  rouse 
your  valour  ?  Have  you  forgot  how  often  the 
Roman  armies,  rather  than  desert  their  post, 
have  died  bravely  sword  in  hand  f  The  allies  of 
Rome  have  seen  their  citi«««  wrapped  in  fire,  and, 
with  their  wives  and  children,  perished  in  the 
flames :  and  what  was  their  motive  ?  They  pre- 
served their  faith  inviolate,  and  they  died  with 
glory.  Even  at  this  moment  you  have  before 
your  eyes  the  noblest  example :  in  the  old  camp, 
the  legions,  amidst  the  horrors  of  a  siege  and  the 
miseries  of  famine,  still  maintain  their  post,  un* 
dismayed  by  danger,  unseduced  by  promises. 
We  have  arms  and  men ;  a  camp  well  fortified, 
and  provisions  sufficient  for  a  long  and  tedious 
war.  That  there  is  no  want  of  money,  your- 
selves are  witnesses :  you  have  received  your 
donative ;  and  whether  you  impute  it  to  Vespa- 
sian or  Vitellius,  it  is  the  bounty  of  the  emperor. 
And  will  you,  my  fellow-soldiers,  after  all  your 
victories,  after  routing  the  enemy  at  Gelduba 
and  the  old  camp,  will  you  now  shrink  at  once, 
and  sully  all  your  fame  ?  If  you  dread  an  en- 
gagement, behold  your  walls  and  fortifications, 
your  trenches  and  palisades  ;  those  will  defend 
you  J  with  those  advantages  you  may  stand  at 
bay  till  succours  arrive  from  the  neighbouring 
provinces.  Does  your  general  displease  you  ? 
There  are  other  officers  ;  there  are  tribunes,  cen- 
turions, and,  if  you  will,  there  are  common  men, 
to  take  the  command.  In  all  events,  let  not  the 
world  hear  the  monstroas  story,  that  Classicus 
and  Civilis,  with  Roman  arms  and  Roman  sol- 
diers, have  invaded  Italy. 

«  But  let  me  ask  you ;  Should  the  Gauls  and 
Germans  be  able  to  conduct  you  to  the  walls  of 
Rome,  will  you  there  lift  your  impious  hands 
against  your  country  ?  My  heart  recoils  with 
horror  from  the  thought.  Shall  Roman  soldiers 
be  placed  as  sentinels  at  the  tent  of  Tutor  the 
Treverian  ?  Shall  a  Batavtan  give  the  word  of 
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viiu  Rufus ;  a  m&n  of  wealth,  and  diatinguish- 
ed  eloquence,  yet  never  known,  through  the 
whole  reign  of  Nero,  to  have  employed  his 
talents  against  the  life  or  fortune  of  any  person 
whatever.  As  a  contrast  to  this  bright  exam- 
ple, he  painted  forth,  in  glaring  colours,  the 
flagitious  practices  of.  Ma/cellus.  The  fathers 
beard  the  charge  with  indignation.  Marcellns 
saw  the  temper  of  the  assembly,  and,  rising  in 
his  place,  addressed  himself  to  Helvidius :  ** } 
withdraw,"  he  said, "  and  leave  you  to  give  your 
laws  to  the  senate.  Preside  if  you  will,  and, 
even  in  the  presence  of  the  emperor's  son,  usurp 
the  supreme  authority."  He  spoke,  and  quitted 
bis  seat.  Vibius  Crispus  followed  him;  both 
enraged,  but  with  different  passions  in  their 
looks ;  Marcellus  with  eyes  that  darted  fire : 
Crispus,  with  a  malignant  smile.  Their  friends 
prevailed  on  them  to  return  to  their  places.  The 
whole  assembly  was  in  a  flame.  The  men  of 
integrity  were  on  one  side,  and  formed  the  largest 
party :  the  opposite  faction  were  few  in  number, 
but  they  had  weight  and  influence.  A  violent 
contest  followed,  and  ended  in  nothing.  The 
day  was  lost  in  altercation. 

XLIV.  At  the  next  meeting  of  the  senate, 
Domitian  proposed  a  general  amnesty,  in  order 
to  bury  in  oblivion  all  complaints,  all  resent- 
ments, and  all  the  grievances  of  former  times. 
Mucianus  went  at  large  into  the  case  of  the 
informers,  and,  in  a  tone  of  mild  persuasion, 
entreated  such  as  wanted  to  revive  dormant 
prosecutions  to  desist  from  their  purpose.  The 
fathers  had  hitherto  entertained  hopes  of  recover- 
ing the  independent  exercise  of  their  rights ;  but 
the  present  opposition  convinced  them,  that 
liberty  was  not  to  be  favoured.  Mucianus  ap- 
prehending, that,  by  this  check,  a  blow  might 
appear  to  be  given  to  the  authority  of  the  senate, 
and  that,  by  consequence,  impunity  would  be 
claimed  by  all  the  delinquents  of  Nero*s  time, 
remanded  to  the  islands,  to  which  they  had  been 
banished,  Octavius  Sagltta,  and  Antistius  Sosi- 
anus,  both  of  senatori^n  rank.  The  former  bad 
lived  in  a  course  of  adultery  with  i  Pontia  Post- 
humia ;  and  not  being  able  to  prevail  on  ber  to 
marry  him,  in  the  fury  of  disappointed  love  mur- 
dered the  woman  whom  he  adored.  8osianus,8 
by  his  evil  practices,  had  been  the  ruin  of  num- 
bers. Both  had  been  condemned  by  a  solemp 
decree  of  the  senate  ;  and  though,  in  other  in- 
stances, similar  judgments  had  been  remitted, 
,  against  these  two  offenders  the  law  was  enforced 
with  rigour.  Musianus  expected  that  these 
measures  would  soften  prejudice,  and  conciliate 
the  public  favour  j  but  his  plan  did  not  succeed. 


1  The  mnider  committed  by  Octavius  Sabinus  Sa§Uta 
is  related  more  fully,  Annals,  xiii.  a.  44. 

2  Antisllus  Sosianufl  was  banished  for  his  verses 
against  Nero.  Annals,  xiv.  a.  48.  See  also  Annals, 
xvl.  a.  14. 


Sosianus  and  Sagitta  might  have  been  allowed 
to  remain  at  Rome  without  any  disadvantage  to 
the  public.  They  were  men  despised,  and  must 
have  lived  in  obscurity.  The  grievance,  ondcr 
whitih  the  people  laboured,  arose  from  the  en- 
couragement given  to  the  tribe  of  inforaters. 
The  talents,  the  riches,  and  the  influence  of  that 
pernicious  crew,  spread  a  general  terror  tbiough 
the  city. 

XLV.  A  cause,  which  was  soon  after  bronght 
forward,  and  heard  in  due  form,  according  to 
ancient  usage,  contributed,  in  some  degree,  to 
calm  the  discontents  of  the  senate.  A  complaint 
Was  made  to  that  assembly,  by  Manlius  Pa- 
truitus,  a  member  of  their  body,  that,  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  people  in  the  colony  of  the  Seneasi- 
ans,8  he  was  assaulted,  and  even  struck,  by 
order  of  the  magistrates.  Nor  did  the  injury  stop 
there  ;  they  buried  him  in  effigy  in  his  own  pre- 
sence, compelling  him  not  only  to  be  a  spectator 
of  the  scene,  but  to  bear  the  insulting  mockety 
of  funeral  lamentations,  to  see  the  images  of  lu< 
ancestors  carried  in  a  ludicrous  procession,  and 
to  hear  a  torrent  of  opprobrious  language  thrown 
out  against  the  senate.  The  parties  accujcd 
were  cited  to  appear.  The  cause  was  heard, 
and  the  guilty  suffered  condign  punishmeat 
The  fathers  added  a  decree,  by  which  the  people 
of  the  eolony  were  required  to  be  more  observant 
of  decency  and  good  order.  About  the  sase 
time,  Antonius  Flamma,  at  the  suit  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Cyrene,  was  convicted  of  extortioa, 
and,  his  case  being  aggravated  by  acts  of  crad^, 
the  fathers  ordered  him  into  banishment. 

XLVI.  During  these  transactions,  a  violeat 
uproar  broke  out  in  the  camp,  and  aluMt  rose 
to  open  sedition.  The  soldiers,  disbanded  by 
Vitellius,  and  afterwards  embodied  in  the  ser- 
vice of  Vespasian,  claimed  a  right  to  their  for- 
mer rank  in  the  praetorian  guards.  At  the  i»a» 
time,  a  number  of  others,  who  bad  been  drafted 
from  the  legions,  under  a  promise  of  being  pro- 
moted to  that  station,  demanded  their  right,  aad 
the  pay  annexed  to  it  In  this  dilemma  another 
difficulty  occurred.  The  soldiers  who  had  bees 
retained  in  the  army  by  Vitellius,  could  jiot  be 
dismissed  without  great  hazard  and  even  blood* 
shed.  Mucianus  entered  the  camp.  In  orler 
to  ascertain  the  period  of  time,  during  whkb 
they  all  had  carried  arms,  he  directed  that  tbi 
victorious  troops,  leaving  proper  distances  be- 
tween the  respective  companies,  should  be  draws 
up  under  arms,  with  all  their  military  orsa- 
ments.  The  Vitellians,  who,  as  has  been  B«e- 
tioned,  surrendered  at  BovillK,  together  with  ail 
the  stragglers  that  could  be  fouod  either  ^t 
Rome,  or  in  the  neighbourhood,  advanctd  ist' 
ward  in  one  collected  body.  Nothing  coald  be 
more  wretched  than  their  appearance ;  lU  ic* 


3  For  Golonla  S^ensia,  ■•«  the  Geo(;ni|)hieal  XkUa 
at  the  end  of  the  Volume. 
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ngged  condition,  and  almost  naked.     Such  of 
them  as  came  from  Britain,  from  Germany,  or 
toy  other  province,  had  orders  to  range  them- 
Mlres  in  separate  divisions.    The  field  presented 
in  iwfal  spectacle.     The  Vitellians  saw  before 
then  the  victors  in  the  late  battle,  arrayed  in 
tirtor,  and  brandishing  their  arms.     They  looked 
uonnd,  and  found  themtjlves  inclosed,  in  a  de- 
fenceless state,  displaying  their  nakedness  and 
deformity.    Being  ordered  to  remove  to  different 
parts  of  the  field,  they  were  seized  with  a  gen- 
cnl  panic.    The  Germans,  in  particular,  thought 
tbemselves  led  forth  to  slaughter ;  they  embraced 
tbeir  comrades ;  they  hung  about  their  necks  ; 
umIi  with  prayers  and  tears,  implored  their  feN 
low-soldiers  not  to  desert  them  in  the  last  distress. 
Their  cause,  they  said,  was  common,  and  why 
ihould  their  fate  be  different  from  the  rest  ?  They 
appealed  to  Bfucianus ;  they  invoked  the  absent 
prince ;  they  offered  up  their  supplications  to  the 
gods.    Mucianus  appeased  their  fears ;  he  told 
Uieni,  they  were  all  fellow-soldiers  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the   same  prince,   all   bound   by   the 
(ommoo  obligation  of  the  same  military  oath. 
The  victors  were  touched  with  sympathy,  and 
^7  their  aedammatious,  showed  that  they  felt 
for  the  DBhappy.     Nothing  further  happened  on 
^t  day.     In  a  short  time  afterwards,  Domi- 
^  addressed  tfaem  in  a  public  harangue.    The 
nen  had  recovered  their  courage.    They  listened 
to  the  young  prince  with  an  air  of  confidence 
firm  and  intrepid.     Domitian  proposed  an  allot- 
■cnt  of  lands ;  they  reiiifled  the  offer,  desiring 
to  continue  in  the  service,  and  receive  the  ar- 
rears of  their  pay.     They  made  their  request  in 
tn  humble  style ;  but  the  request  was  in  the 
ntture  of  a  demand,  not  to  be  resisted.     They 
were  all  incorporated  with  the  praetorian  guards. 
The  superannuated,  and  such  as  had  served  out 
their  time,  were  discharged  with  honour  from 
the  service.     Some  were  cashiered  for  misbe- 
haviour, but  by  slow  degrees,  and  without  dis- 
psce.    They  were  weeded  out  man  by  man  ;  a 
*ore  expedient  to  prevent  cabals  and  factions  in 
the  army. 

XLVII.  The  poverty  of  the  public  treasure, 
f^ly  or,  for  political  reasons,  pretended,  was 
brought  forward  in  the  senate.  A  scheme  was 
proposed  for  raising  by  loan  from  private  per- 
•ons,  the  sum  of  six  hundred  thousand  sesterces. 
The  management  of  the  business  was  committed 
to  PoppKus  Silvanns  *,  but  the  project  was  soon 
^ter  dropped,  the  plea  of  necessitj^^ciasing,  or 
the  motives  for  dissimulation  being  removed.  A 
^v  waf  proposed  by  Domitian,  and  enacted  by 
the  senate,  by  which  the  several  successions  to 
the  consulship,  as  they  stood  appointed  by  Vitel- 
Itns,  were  declarad  null  and  Toid.     The  funeral 


4  FUt  «0  SfltUnua,  the  brother  of  Teepaaian,  waa 
■wdwradlqrUiaYlielllao*.   Hiet.ias.74 


of  Flavius  Sabinusi  was  performed  with  all  the 
pomp  annexed  to  the  eensorian  dignity ;  a  strik- 
ing instance  of  the  caprice  of  fortune,  which,  like 
the  tempest,  mixing  the  highest  and  the  lowest 
in  vrlld  confusion,  sunk  Sabinus  to  the  depth  of 
misery,  and,  after  his  death,  raised  him  to  una- 
vailing honours. 

XLVIII.  About  this  time,  Lucius  Piso,  the 
proconsul,  was  murdered.  The  particulars  of 
that  tragic  event  I  shall  relate  with  the  fidelity 
of  an  historian ;  and  if  I  go  back  to  trace  the 
origin  and  progress  of  all  such  atrocious  deeds, 
the  inquiry  will  not  be  without  its  use.  By  the 
policy  of  Augustus,  and  afterwards,  by  the  same 
system  continued  under  Tiberius,  the  legion  quar- 
tered in  Africa,  together  with  the  auxiliaries 
employed  to  defend  the  frontier  of  the  province, 
obeyed  the  sole  authority  of  the  proconsul.  The 
wild  and  turbulent  genius  Of  Caligula  changed 
that  arrangement.  Suspecting  Marcus  Silanus, 
then  governor  of  Africa,  he  transferred  the  com- 
mand of  the  legion  to  an  imperial  lieutenant, 
whom  he  sent  into  Africa  for  the  purpose.  By 
that  measure,  the  power  of  granting  military 
preferment  was  divided  between  two  rivals :  a 
struggle  for  pre-eminence  soon  took  place ;  their 
orders  clashed ;  strife  and  emulation  followed, 
and  passions  on  both  sides  inflamed  the  dispute. 
In  process  of  time,  the  imperial  lieutenant 
gained  the  ascendant.  His  continual  residence 
on  the  spot  gave  him  the  advantage,  and,  as  is 
usual  in  subordinate  stations,  the  second  in  au- 
thority was  the  most  eager  to  grasp  at  power. 
The  proconsuls,  conscious  of  their  own  dignity, 
despised  the  little  arts  of  aggrandizing  them- 
selves. They  took  care  to  act  with  circumspec- 
tion, and,  content  with  personal  safety,  formed 
no  schemes  of  ambition. 

XLIX.  During  Piso's  administration  in  Africa, 
Valerius  Festus  had  the  command  of  the  legion ; 
a  young  man  of  unbounded  expense ;  a  volup- 
tuous prodigal,  and  an  aspiring  genius.  He  was 
nearly  allied  to  Vitellius,  and  that  circumstance 
filled  him  with  disquietude.  Whether  it  be 
true,  that,  in  private  conferences,  he  endea- 
voured to  incite  Piso  to  a  revolt,  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  that,  being  himself  solicited,  he 
withstood  the  temptation,  must  remain  uncer- 
tain. No  man  was  admitted  into  their  secrets. 
After  the  death  of  Piso,  the  public  was  disposed 
to  think  favourably  even  of  the  murderer.  The 
natives  of  the  province,  as  well  as  the  soldiers, 
were  disaffected  to  Vespasian.  It  is  likewise 
certain,  that  the  partisans  of  Vitellius,  who  es- 
caped from  Rome,  endeavoured  to  fire  the  ambi- 
tion of  Piso.  They  represented  Gaul  on  the  eve 
of  a  revolt,  and  the  Germans  ready  to  take  up 
arms;  they  stated  the  dangerous  situation  in 
which  Piso  stood,  and  open  war,  they  said,  was 
preferable  to  a  dangerous  peace.  In  that  junc- 
ture, Claudius  Sagitta,  who  commanded  the  squad- 
ron of  horse  called IPxtrik a,  arrived  in  Africa. 
Favoured  with  a  quick  passage,  he  got  the  start 
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ferocity  0poke  as  follows:    <*That  you  have 
restored  yourselves  to  your  country,  and  are 
become  Germans  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name,  we 
return  thanks  to  the  gods,  whom  we  adore  in 
common,  and  in  particular  to  Mars,  the  supreme 
of  deities.     We  congratulate  yon  on  this  great 
occasion;  you  will  live, ' henceforward,  among 
nations  born  in  freedom,  and  you  will  enjoy  your 
natural  rights.     The  Romans  hitherto  were  mas- 
ters of  our  lands,  our  rivers,  and  even  of  the  ele- 
ments over  our  heads.     They  excluded  us  from 
all  intercourse  with  yon:  if  at  any  time  we  were 
allowed  access  to  your  city,  it  was  under  the 
eye  of  a  guard ;  and,  what  to  a  warlike  people 
was  the  worst  indignity,  we  were  forced  to  visit 
you  without  arms,  defenceless  and  almost  naked, 
nay,  obliged  to  pay  a  tax  for  the  favour.    Would 
you  now  establish  our  mutual  friendship  on  a 
firm  foundation  ?  These  are  the  conditions :  de- 
molish the  walls  of  your  city,  those  monuments 
of  your  former  slavery.     The  fiercest  animals, 
if  you  keep  them  close  confined,  grow  mild  in 
time,  and  forget  their  nature.     Rise  at  once,  and 
by  a  general  massacre  extirpate  the  Roman  race. 
Liberty  and  the  presence  of  a  master  are  incom- 
patible.    When  you  have  destroyed  your  ene- 
mies, let  their  goods  be  brought  into  a  common 
stock  {  allow  no  embezzlement,  nor  suffer  any 
man  to  think  of  his  own  advantage.    Our  com- 
mon ancestors  enjoyed  both  banks  of  the  Rhine : 
let  those  rights  be  now  restored.     The  use  of 
light  and  air  is  given  by  nature  to  us  all,  and  the 
same  liberal  hand  has  opened  to  the  brave  and 
valiant  a  free  passage  to  every  region  of  the 
globe.   Revive  the  customs  of  your  ancestors :  re- 
store the  primitive  laws,  and  renounce  the  charm 
of  baneful  pleasures.    The  Romans,  hitherto, 
have  waged  a  war  of  luxury,  and  have  succeed- 
ed more  by  their  vices  i  than  by  their  valour. 
Prove  yourselves  Germans,  shake  off  the  yoke; 
be  a  regenerated,  a  brave,  unmixed,  and  warlike 
people  I  you  will  then  be  upon  a  footing  of 
equality  with  your  neighbours:  in  time,  per- 
haps, you  may  rise  to  the  dignity  of  giving  laws 
to  others." 

LXV.  The  Agrippinians  desired  time  for  de- 
liberation. If  they  complied  with  the  terms, 
they  trembled  at  the  consequences;  and,  in 
their  present  condition,  a^remptor>'  refusal  was 
more  than  they  dared  to  hazard.  Their  answer 
was  as  follows :  *<  As  soon  as  we  perceived  the 
dawn  of  returning  liberty,  we  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity, with  more  zeal  than  prudence,  to  make 
common  cause  with  you  and  the  rest  of  our  Ger- 
man relatives.  But  when  the  Roman  armies 
are  assembling  on  every  side,  is  that  a  time  to  de- 
molish our  fortifications  f  The  juncture  requires 


1  The  Romans  kept  the  nations  In  subjectioUi  not  so 
aanch  by  their  arms  as  by  the  allunments  of  pleasure, 
which  th^  called  civilization.  SeolheLUeofAgricola, 
i.ti. 


that  we  should  rather  add  to  their  stren 
heretofore,  there  have  been  within  ou 
ries  emigrants  from  Italy  and  the  pro^ 
Rome,  the  rage  of  war  has  destroyed  then 
have  made  their  escape  to  their  native  fa 
to  those  who  formerly  transplanted  tb 
lies,  and  settled  amongst  us,  they  have 
a  long  time  part  of  the  colony,  interm 
blended  with  us  by  intermarriages  and 
of  consanguinity.  Their  descendantj 
own  progeny :  this  is  their  native  land 
their  country.  And  are  we  now  re 
cut  the  throats  of  our  fathers,  our  broi 
our  children  ?  That  black  design  canni 
puted  to  the  Tencterians.  A  free 
shall  be  established :  all  duties,  that 
straint  oh  trade  and  liberty,  shall  be 
Our  city  shall  be  open  to  you,  but  wit 
striction  :  you  must  come  unarmed,  ai 
day,  that  these  regulations,  at  present 
therefore  feeble,  may  gain  strength  fi 
and  grow  into  established  usage.  } 
that  Civilis  and  Veleda  may  arbitrate 
us.  Under  their  sanction  the  treat) 
ratified."  The  Tencterians  acquiesc 
bassadors  were  sent  with  presents  to  < 
Veleda,  and,  by  their  mediation, all  ma 
adjusted  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Agi 
The  deputies,  however,  were  not  admit 
presence  of  Veleda.  To  increase  the  ' 
paid  to  her  character,  all  access  to  I 
was  denied.  She  resided  in  the  sui 
lofty  tower.  A  near  relation,  chos< 
purpose,  conveyed  to  her  several  que! 
from  that  sanctuary  brought  l>ack  o 
spouses,  like  a  messenger  who  held 
with  ,the  gods. 

LXVI.  Strengthened  by  his  allianc 
Agrippinian  colony,  Civilis  turned  fat 
to  the  neighbouring  states ;  determines 
measures  proved  ineffectual,  to  subdu 
force.  The  Sunicians  >  had  already' 
to  his  arms,  and  he  had  formed  the  y< 
country  capable  of  bearing  arms  into 
horts.  To  oppose  his  progress,  Claud 
advanced  at  the  head  of  a  considerab 
Betasians,  Tungrians,  and  Nervians, 
sudden  levies.  Having  taken  an  ad' 
post,  where  he  commanded  the  brid;; 
Meuse,  he  ventured  an  engagement, 
was,  for  some  time,  fought  in  a  nai 
with  doubtful  success,  till  the  Gen 
their  usual  dexterity  in  swimming,  c 
river,  and  charged  Labeo*s  forces  ii 
Civilis,  with  a  bold  effort  of  courage, 
sequence  of  a  preconcerted  measu 
among  the  Tungrians,  proclaiming  al 
the  object  of  the  war  was  not  to  proc 
Batavians  and  Treverians   dominion 


3  For  the  Sunid,  see  the  Oeographical  ' 
end  of  the  Volume. 
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ntioM.  We  haTe  no  such  arrogance,  no  inch 
wild  ambition.  We  conrt  your  alliance  t  I  am 
nadj  to  join  jou  j  your  general,  if  you  will ;  if 
not,  a  common  loldier."  This  speech  had  its 
cflect  The  common  men  felt  the  impression, 
tad  iheathed  their  swords.  In  that  moment, 
CsmpaoQS  and  Juvenal  is,  the  leading  chieftains 
of  tb«  Tungrians,  in  behalf  of  themselTes  and 
their  whole  nation,  submitted  to  Civilis.  Labeo 
made  his  escape.  The  Betasians  and  the  Ner- 
▼isns  in  like  manner  surrendered.  Civilis  in- 
corporated them  with  hi«  army,  and,  in  a  tide 
of  lueeess,  saw  his  strength  increasing  every 
dajr.  The  adjacent  nations  were  overawed  by 
ths  terror  of  his  arms,  or  voluntarily  entered 
isto  the  confederacy. 

LXVII.  Meanwhile,  Julius  Sabinus,  having 
destroyed  all  public  monuments  of  the  alliance  s 
between  Rome  and  the  Lingones,  caused  him- 
iclf  to  be  proclaimed  by  the  title  of  Cesar.  He 
put  hunself,  soon  after,  at  the  head  of  an  undis- 
cipUaed  multitude  of  his  countrymen,  and  march- 
ed igaiost  the  Sequanians,^  a  neighbouring  state, 
at  that  time  faithful  to  Rome.  The  Sequanians 
did  not  decline  the  conflict.  Fortune  favoured 
the  juiter  cause.  The  Lingones  were  defeated. 
The  rashness  with  which  Sabinus  rushed  on  to 
the  attack,  was  equalled  by  nothing  but  the 
prcciptution  with  which  he  fled  the  field.  He 
•Kaped  to  a  cottage,  and,  in  order  to  spread 
•  report  of  his  death,  set  fire  to  the  place.  It 
vai  generally  believed  that  he  perished  In  the 
'uMt.  He  lived  nine  yean  afterwards.  The 
Wioes  arts  by  which  he  protracted  his  days, 
ud  the  subterraneous  placet  in  which  he  lay 
coocealcd,  together  with  the  constancy  of  his 
friends,  and  the  memorable  example  of  his  wife 
Eppooina^  shall  be  recorded  in  their  proper 
place.  The  victory  obUined  by  the  Sequanians 
checked  the  progress  of  the  war.  The  states 
of  Caul  began  to  think  with  moderation,  and 
to  reflect  on  the  law  of  nations  and  the  faith  of 
nbsisting  treaties.  The  people  of  Rheims<  set 
tbe  example.  By  a  proclamation  dispersed 
through  Gaul,  they  summoned  a  convention  of 
^legates  from  the  several  provinces,  in  order  to 
consult  which  was  most  for  the  general  interest, 
>  settled  peace,  or  a  vigorous  eflTort  for  the  reco- 
very of  their  liberty. 

LXVIII.  At  Rome,  in  the  mean  time,  these 
tnuactiotts,  exaggerated  always  beyond  the 


'  Tablsa  of  bnws,  on  which  wae  engiaven  the  treaty 
« tlliuicA  between  the  Romans  and  the  Lingonea. 

4  For  the  Scquaoi,  see  the  Geographical  Table  at  the 
•ad  of  the  Volume. 

&  The  account  here  promised  of  Epponfna's  fidelity  has 
Dot  ome  down  to  oa.  She  was  discovered  in  a  cavern 
TO  Sabittos  her  hatband  nine  years  afterwardo,  and 
whh  him  conveyed  to  Rome.  PluUrch,  who  relates  the 
l^'Vcoian,  says  that  her  death  was  the  disgrace  of  Vee- 
P^'o  reign.   See  Appendix  to  HifL  v.  s.  23. 

6  The  Beml  iahabHsd  what  le  now  caUed  the  DIocaee 


truth,  kept  Mociaaui  in  a  state  of  anxiety.  He 
had  already  appointed  Annius  Callus  and  Peti- 
lius  Ccrealis  to  command  the  German  armies  s 
but,  though  they  were  both  oflBcers  of  distin- 
guished merit,  there  was  reason  to  fear  that  they 
would  prove  unequal  to  the  weight  of  the  war. 
Rome,  at  the  same  time,  could  not  be  left  with- 
out a  ruler.  From  the  unbridled  passions  of 
Domitiata  every  thing  was  to  be  apprehended* 
Antonius  Primus  and  Arrius  Varus  were  both 
suspected.  The  latter  commanded  the  pneto- 
rian  guards,  and  by  consequence,  had  arms  and 
men  in  his  power.  Mucianus  removed  him 
from  his  oflSce,  and,  to  soften  his  fall,  made  him 
superintendent  of  the  public  granariea.  To  re- 
concile Domitian,  the  known  friend  of  Varui, 
to  the  measure,  he  gave  the  vacant  post  to  Ar* 
retinus  Clemens,  a  man  nearly  related  to  the 
house  of  Vespasian,  and  high  in  favour  with  the 
young  prince.  His  father,  in  the  reign  of  Cali- 
gula, held  the  same  command,  with  considera- 
ble reputation.  The  name,  Mucianus  observed, 
would  be  welcome  to  the  soldiers ;  and  the  new 
ofllcer,  though  a  member  of  the  senate,  would 
be  able  to  discharge  the  duty  of  both  stations. 
An  expedition  against  the  Germans  was  now  a 
settled  measure.  The  principal  men  at  Rome 
had  notice  to  attend  the  army.  Numbers  offer- 
ed themselves  with  views  of  ambition.  Domi- 
tian and  Mucianus  prepared  to  set  out,  but  with 
different  motives  t  the  prince  with  the  ardour  of 
youth,  panting  for  the  novelty  of  enterprises 
Mucianus,  with  studied  delays,  endeavouring  to 
protract  the  time,  in  order  to  allay  the  impetu* 
osity  of  Domitian.  A  young  man  of  his  rank, 
hurried  away  by  his  passions,  or  misled  by  evil 
counsellors,  might,  at  the  head  of  the  army,  so 
embarrass  every  thing,  that  it  would  be  impos- 
sible either  to  wage  war  with  advantage,  or  to 
conclude  an  honourable  peace. 

Two  of  the  victorious  legions,  namely,  the 
sixth  and  eighth,  with  the  twenty-first  from 
the  Vitellian  party,  and  the  second  from  the 
forces  lately  raised,  had  orders  to  march  into 
Gaul  by  different  routes  \  some  over  the  Penine 
and  Cottian  Alps,  and  others  over  the  Oraian 
mountains.  The  fourteenth  legion  was  recalled 
from  Britain,  and  the  sixth  and  tenth  from  Spain. 
Alarmed  by  these  preparations,  the  states  of 
Gaul,  already  disposed  to  pacific  measures,  held 
a  convention  at  Rheims.  The  deputies  of  the 
Treverians  attended  the  meeting,  and  with  them 
Tullius  Valentinus,  a  fierce  incendiary,  and  the 
most  active  promoter  of  the  war.  In  a  speech 
prepared  for  the  purpose,  he  poured  forth  a  tor- 
rent of  declamation,  abounding  with  all  the  toplca 
of  invective  usually  urged  against  the  authority 
of  extensive  empires,  and  all  the  injurioui  re- 
flections that  could  be  cast  on  the  Roman  name. 
To  inflame  sedition  was  the  talent  of  the  man. 
Possessing  a  daring  genius  and  a  turbulent  vein 
of  eloquence,  no  wonder  that  he  was  the  fiavovr* 
ite  orator  of  the  vulgar. 
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LXIX.  Jalins  Auipez,  %  leading  chief  among 
the  people  of  Rheima,  rose  in  opposition  to  the 
Treverian.  He  painted  forth  the  power  of  the 
Romans,  and  the  blessings  of  peace.  "  Nations,'* 
he  said,  **  might  be  involyed  in  all  the  calamities 
of  war  by  men  of  no  account  in  the  field.  The 
coward  may.  begin  hostilities,  but  the  brave  and 
valiant  are  left  to  shed  their  blood  in  the  quarrel. 
E3ven  then  the  Roman  legions  were  advancing, 
and  to  oppose  them  would  be  a  vain  attempt." 
He  uiged  the  faith  of  treaties,  and  by  that  con- 
sideration succeeded  with  men  of  sober  judg- 
ment :  the  young  and  ardent  were  restrained  by 
the  magnitude  of  the  approaching  danger.  All 
admired  the  spirit  of  Valentinus,  but  the  advice 
of  Auspez  was  adopted.  The  states  of  Graul 
had  not  forgot,  that,  in  the  commotions  excited 
by  Vindex,  the  Treverians  and  Lingones  ^  had 
sided  with  Veiginiua,  and  that  conduct  was  still 
felt  with  resentment  The  mutual  jealousy 
with  which  the  several  provinces  beheld  each 
other,  waff  still  another  reason  to  prevent  their 
acting  in  concert  ^  Who  was  to  have  the  con- 
duct of  the  war  ?  Under  whose  auspices  were 
the  troops  to  take  the  field  ?  And,  if  their  efforts 
were  crowned  with  success,  where  were  they  to 
fix  the  seat  of  empire  ?*'  By  this  spirit  of  emu- 
lation all  were  thrown  into  violent  debate ;  they 
had  gained  no  victory,  and  yet  were  quarrelling 
for  the  spoils.  One  state  talked  of  its  alliances ; 
another  was  rich  and  powerful ;  a  third  boasted 
of  its  ancient  origin,  and  all  with  arrogance 
claimed  the  -  superiority.  The  result  was  a 
general  resolution  to  prefer  their  present  condi- 
tion to  the  uncertain  issue  of  a  dangerous  war. 
Letters  were  despdtehed  to  the  Treverians  in 
the  name  of  the  states  of  Gaul,  requiring  them 
to  lay  down  their  arms,  while  repentance  might 
obtain  their  pardon,  and  their  friends  were  ready 
to  solicit  for  them.  Yalentinus  opposed  all  terms 
of  accommodation.  His  countrymen,  by  his 
advice,  were  deaf  to  all  remonstrances.  But 
war  was  not  the  talent  of  their  leader.  Skilled 
in  debate,  he  was  a  factious  demagogue,  and  an 
inactive  soldier. 

LXX.  The  exertions  of  the  Treverians,  the 
Lingones,  and  other  revolted  states,  were  in  no 
proportion  to  the  importance  of  the  occasion^ 
Between  their  generals  no  concerted  plan,  no 
union  of  counsels.  Civilis  traversed  jthe  defiles 
and  devious  parts  of  Belgia^  with  no  object  in 
view  but  that  o£  making  Labeo  his  prisoner,  or 
forcing  him  to  fly  the  country.  Classicus  loi- 
tered away  the  time  in  indolence,  pleased  with 
his  imaginary  empire,  and  swaying  a  sceptre 
not  yet  in  his  possession.  Even  Tutor  neglected 
to  secure  the  banks  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  and 
the  passes  of  the  Alps.  In  the  meantime,  the 
one  and  twentieth  legion*  by  the  way  of  Vindo- 


i  See  Appendix  to  Annals,  zvl. 
S  The  coumry  about  Brugta, 


nissa,  penetrated  into  Gaul,  and  Sextilii 
with  the  auxiliary  cohorts,  forced  his  waj 
Rh8etia.8  He  was  joined  by  a  squadron 
embodied  first  by  Vitellius,and  afterwai 
under  Vespasian.  Their  commandin 
was  Julius  Briganticus,  whose  mother 
sister  of  Civilis.  The  uncle  and  the 
hated  each  other;  and,  as  is  often  tb< 
family  quarrels,  their  animosity  was  i 
venomed,  and  implacable.  Tutor  fouc 
to  augment  his  army  by  new  mustei 
country  of  the  Vangiones,*  the  Caracal 
Tribocians.  He  added  a  body  of  Roi 
erans,  both  horse  and  foot,  whom  he  b 
inveigled  by  promises,  or  compelled  by 
A  cohort  detached  by  Sextilias  Felix 
in  sight  The  veteran  legionaries  put  1 
corps  to  the  sword  2  but  seeing  the  ap 
Roman  generals  and  a  Roman  army  t 
over  to  that  side,  and  by  a  second 
atoned  for  the  disgrace  of  the  first  T 
cians,  the  VangioneSi  and  the  Caracatiac 
ed  their  example. 

Tutor,  being  now  deserted  by  all 
countrymen  the  Treverians,  thought  i 
make  his  retreat  He  avoided  Mag 
and  made  the  best  of  his  way  to 
where,  having  destroyed  the  bridge 
river  Nava,?  he  thought  himself  posted 
tage.  Felix,  with  a  cohort  under  his 
hung  closely  on  his  rear.  Having  fou 
able  place,  his  men  crossed  the  river,  a 
on  to  the  attack.  Tutor  was  put  to 
and  totally  defeated.  The  Treveriai 
with  terror,  laid  down  their  arms,  and 
themselves  about  the  country.  Somi 
chiefs,  to  claim  the.  merit  of.  a  volui 
mission,  fled  for  refuge  to  such  stat 
not  joined  the  revolt  The  legions  * 
been  removed,  as  already  mentioned,  fi 
slum  and  Bonn  to  the  territory  of  the  T 
seized  their  opportunity  to  renew  thei 
fidelity  to  Vespasian.  Valentin  us  ^ 
in  some  other  quarter.  He  returned 
vengeance,  and  bent  on  new  commot 
the  legions  quitted  the  country,  an< 
their  route  to  ^Mediomatricum,  a  cii 
ance  with  Rome.  By  the  zeal  and 
Tutor  and  Valentinus,  the  Treverians 
more  incited  to  take  up  arms.  To  strei 
band  of  union  by  cutting  off  all  hopes 
they  murdered  Herennius  and  Numisiui 
manders  of  legions ;  and  by  that  expl 
to  rouse  the  desperate  valour  of  theii 
men. 


8  The  RluBti,  now  the  GriMomm. 
4  Vangionesi  now  the  diocese  of  Wormt. 
6  For  Bingium,  see  the  Oeographical  Tabl 
of  the  Volume. 

6  Nava,  a  river  tliat  runs  into  the  Bhin 
Geographical  Table. 

7  Mediomatricli  now  the  diocese  of  ifiis^ 
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LXXI.  Such  Wftt  the  itato  of  the  wmr 
when  Petilins  Cerealis  reached  MagODtiacum. 
By  hit  arrival  the  face  of  things  was  changed. 
11»t  genera],  always  eager  to  give  battle,  and, 
by  hie  natural  temper,  more  disposed  to  hold 
the  enemy  in  contempt  than  to  prevent  a  sur- 
prise, haxangued  his  men,  and  by  his  manly 
eloquence  inspired  them  with  new  ardour.  He 
desired  that  they  would  hold  themselves  in  rea- 
diness for  action,  as  he  was  resolved  to  seize  the 
lint  opportunity  that  offered  The  levies,  which 
had  l»cen  raised  in  Gaul,  he  ordered  back  to  their 
own  country)  with  directions  to  publish  every 
where,  that  the  legions  were  sufficient  to  defend 
the  empire;  and,  therefore,  that  the  allies  might - 
letum  to  the  employments  of  peace,  secure  from 
danger,  since  the  Roman  armies  had  taken  the 
field.  By  this  message  the  Gauls  were  wrought 
to  a  more  pacific  temper.  Their  young  men 
being  thus  restored  to  their  countiy,  they  felt 
their  tribute  lighter  {  and,  their,  service  being  no 
longer  wanted,  their  zeal  rose  in  proportion. 

Civilis  and  Classicus  saw  the  sad  reverse  of 
their  affairs.    Tutor  was  defeated,  the  Treverians 
were  cut  to  pieces,  and  fortune  began  to  smile  on 
the  Ronnan  arms.    In  this  distress,  they  drew 
together  their  scattered  forces;  taking  care,  in 
the  meantime,  to  warn  Valentinus,  by  repeated 
Besscu^rs,  not  to  stand  the  hazard  of  ,a  decisive 
engagement.    Cerealis  was  the  more  impatient 
to  strike  a  sudden  blow.    He  despatched  proper 
oficfffs  to  Mediomatricum,  with  orders  to  bring 
fiarward  the  legions  from  that  place,  by  the  short- 
est route.     Having,  in  the  meantime,  united  the 
soldiere  stattoned  at  Magontiacum  with  the  forces 
which  he  brought  with  him  from  Italy,  he  pro- 
ceeded   by  rapid   marches,  and  in  three  days 
arrived   at   Rigodulom.*    At  that  place  Valen- 
tinoe*  mt  ttie  head  of  a  large  body  of  Treverians, 
had  taken  post  in  a  strong  situation,  defended  on 
on«  aide    by  the  Moselle,  and  in  other  parts 
incloeed  by  nwuntains.    To  the  natural  strength 
of  the  place  he  added  a  deep  fosse,  and  a  rampart 
of  stnoes  piled  on   one  another.    The  Roman 
general  was  determined  to  surmount  all  difficul- 
tiee.     H«  ordered  the  infantry  to  rush  on  to  the 
assault,   while   the   cavaliy  gained  the  higher 
ground.      He  despised  an  enemy  conristing  of 
new    levies;   an  undiKiplined  army,  to  whom 
their  fortifications  could  give  no  advantage  which 
p/^#i^««   vaJour  was  not  able  to  conquer.     The 
first   aaceat  was  difficult.     For  some  time  the 
soldien  vrcre  retarded  by  the  missive  weapons  of 
the  eDemy  ;  but  in  spite  of  every  obstacle  they 
gained  tbe  summit     A  close  engagement  fol- 
lowed.    The  Barbarians  were  hurled  headlong 
from  the  steep,  as  if  their  fortifications  tumbled 
^wn   in   mins.    In  the  meantime  a  party  of 
the    caTalfy*  having  circled  round  the  smooth 


fi 
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edges  of  the  hill,  mide  the  principal  Belgic  chiefs 
prisoners  of  war,  with  Valentinus,  their  general, 
in  the  number. 

LXXII.  On  the  following  day  Cerealis  enter- 
ed the  capital  of  the  Treverians.  The  soldien 
panted  for  the  destruction  of  the  city.  *<  It  was 
the  birth-place  of  Classicus  and  of  Tutor.  By 
them  the  legions  had  been  besieged  and  mas- 
sacred. What  was  the  guilt  of  Cremona  ?  That 
unfortunate  city  checked  the  career  of  a  victorious 
army  fbr  a  single  night,  and,  for  that  offence 
was  swept  from  the  bosom  of  Italy.  And  shall 
a  hostile  city,  standing  on  the  confines  of  Ger- 
many, be  allowed  to  subsist,  and  even  to  flourish, 
rich  with  the  spoil  of  plundered  armies,  and 
reeking  with  the  blood  of  slaughtered  generals  ? 
Let  the  booty  be  added  to  the  public  treasure  i 
but  let  the  place  be  wrapt  in  flames,  and  tbe 
whole  colony  laid  in  ruins«  That  just  revenge 
would  atone  for  the  loss  of  so  many  Roman 
camps.  The  soldiers  ask  no  more."  Cerealis 
dreaded  tbe  consequence  of  suffering  his  army  to 
retaliate  by  acts  of  cruelty,  which,  he  knew, 
would  brand  his  name  with  infamy.  He  checked 
the  fury  of  his  men,  and  they  obeyed.  The  rage 
of  civil  war  was  over,  and  against  foreign  ene- 
mies there  was  nothing  to  embitter  the  soldier'tt 
mind.  There  was,  besides,  another  object,  that 
touched  every  heart  with  compassion.  The 
legions  from  Mediomatricum  presented  a  spec- 
tacle truly  wretched.  Conscious  of  their  guilt, 
they  stood  with  their  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground* 
Between  the  two  armies  no  mutual  salutation 
passed.  The  men  in  disgrace  heard  th«  words 
of  consolation  from  their  friends,  and  made  no 
answer.  They  retired  in  silence  to  their  tents, 
wishing  to  hide  themselves  from  the  face  of  day. 
Fear  made  no  part  of  their  distress.  They  felt 
the  infamy  of  their  conduct,  and  shame  and 
anguish  of  heart  overwhelmed  them.  Even  the 
men  who  were  flushed  with  their  recent  victory, 
stood  at  gaze  in  mute  astonishment.  They 
pitied  their  fellow  soldien,  but  did  not  dare  to 
raise  their  voices  in  their  favour.  They  showed 
their  compassion  by  their  pathetic  silence,  and 
interceded  for  them  with  their  tears.  Cerealis 
removed  all  cause  of  apprehension.  He  declared 
that  all  that  had  happened,  either  in  consequence 
of  dissensions  among  the  superior  officen,  by 
sedition  among  the  soldien,  or  tbe  treachery  of 
the  enemy,  was  the  effect  of  fatal  necessity. 
**  But  now,"  he  said,  **  the  revolted  soldien  are 
once  more  the  soldien  of  their  country.  From 
this  day  jrou  are  enlisted  in  the  service,  and  from 
this  day  yon  are  bound  by  the  oath  of  fidelity. 
The  emperor  has  forgot  all  that  has  happened, 
and  your  general  will  remember  nothing."  The 
penitent  troops  were  admitted  into  the  camp; 
and  the  general  gave  out  in  orden  to  every  com- 
pany, that  no  man  should  presume,  upon  any 
occaston,  public  or  private,  to  mention  the  revolt 
of  the  legions,  or  tbe  disasten  that  happened 
afterwards. 
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LXXIII.  Cerealis,  without  loss  of  time, 
ealled  an  usembly  of  the  Treverians  and  Lin- 
gones.  His  speech  was  to  the  followiug  effect's 
"  Eloquence  is  not  my  province  t  it  is  a  talent 
which  I  never  cultivated.  Arms  have  been  my 
profession :  in  the  field  of  battle  I  have  given 
you  proof  of  Roman  valour.  But  words,  and 
what  you  call  eloquence,  are,  in  your  estimation, 
superior  gifts,  of  power  to  change  the  colours  of 
good  and  evil.  It  is  not  by  the  nature  of  things 
that  you  form  your  judgment:  the  speech  of  a 
seditious  incendiary  has  more  weight  and  influ- 
ence. But  a  few  plain  words  may  prove  a 
seasonable  antidote.  I  shall,  therefore,  explain 
myself  to  you  on  certain  points,  which,  now  the 
war  is  over,  it  will  be  more  your  interest  to  hear, 
than  mine  to  enforce.  When  the  Roman  gene- 
rals at  the  head  of  their  armies  entered  your 
territories,  and  the  other  provinces  of  Gaul,  they 
were  neither  led  by  their  own  ambition,  nor  the 
last  of  conquest  They  were  invited  by  your 
ancestors,  at  that  time  torn  by  intestine  divisions, 
and  driven  to  the  brink  of  ruin.  You  had  call- 
ed the  Germans  to  your  aid,  and  those  Barba- 
rians proved  the  worst  of  tyrants  i  they  enslaved, 
without  distinction,  those  who  invited  them, 
and  those  who  resisted.  The  battles  which 
Rome  has  fought  with  the  Teutones^  and  the 
Cimbrians,  need  not  be  mentioned.  Her  wars 
in  Germany,  and  the  toil  and  vigour  of  her  le- 
gions, with  the  various  events  that  followed,  are 
all  sufficiently  known.  If  the  legions  seized  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine,  can  the  defence  of  Italy  be 
deemed  the  motive?  The  protection  of  Craul 
was  the  cAject,  that  another  Ariovistus^  may 
not  aspire  to  reign  over  you.  And  do  you  now 
imagine  that  Civilis,  or  the  Batayians,  or  the 
nations  beyond  the  Rhine,  have  that  afiection 
for  you  and  your  welfare  which  your  forefathers 
never  experienced  from  their  ancestors  ?  The 
same  motives  that  first  incited  the  Germans  to 
cross  the  Rhine,  will  ever  subsist:  ambition, 
avarice,  and  the  love  of  new  settlements,  will  be 
perpetual  incentives.  The  Germans  will  be 
nady,  at  all  times,  to  change  their  swampy  fens 
And  barren  deserts  for  your  fertile  plains,  and 
fhiitful  valleys..  On  your  own  soil  they  wish  to 
lord  it  over  you.  They  oom6  to  ravage  your 
lands,  and  liberty  is  the  pretext  But  the  rights 
of  man,  and  other  specious  names,  are  the  lan- 
guage of  all  who  want  to  usurp  dominion  over 
others* 

LXXIV.  "Your  country,  till  you  put  your* 
■elves  under  our  protection,  was  at  all  times  ha- 
rassed with  wars,  and  oppressed  by  tyrants. 
Rome  has  been  often  insulted,  often  provoked. 


by  the  unruly  spirit  of  the  Gauls ;  and 
been  the  use  of  her  victories  ?  She  re( 
more  at  your  hands  than  what  was  i 
for  the  aid  of  a  government  that  dej 
protects  you.*  To  maintain  the  tran^ 
nations,  arms  ^re  necessary  i  soldiers 
kept  in  pay}  and  without  a  tribnte 
provinces,  how  are  supplies  to  be  ra 
common  with  the  citizens  of  Rome,  ; 
every  benefit  Our  legions  are  often 
ed  by  you  {  you  are  govemors  of  your 
vinces,  and  even  of  others  subject  to  t 
All  posts  of  honour  are  open  to  you ; 
precluded.  Does  a  virtuous  prince 
Rome  {  though  placed  at  a  distance,  yi 
mildness  of  his  government.  Doea 
rule  with  an  iron  rod,  his  weight  is  fe 
immediately  within  his  reach.  Nat 
such  as  incessant  rains,  and  barren  64 
are  foi)eed  to  bear  t*  political  evils,  si 
avarice  and  prodigality  of  princes,  sho 
manner  be  endured.  As  long  as  the] 
there  will  be  vices.  But  vice  is  not 
terruption.  Better  times  succeed,  ai 
tue  of  a  good  prince  atones  for  antee 
But,  perhaps,  yon  expect  from  ' 
from  Cla8sicu»  «  mild  and  equit] 
Under  their  auspices  armies  must 
to  repel  the  Crennans  and  the  Bi 
this,  you  fancy,  will  be  done  w 
taxes  than  you  pay  at  present  O 
Roman  power,  (may  the  gods  aver 
calamity  !]  and  what  think  you  will 
sequence  ?  The  nations  will  rise  ii 
the  world  will  be  a  theatre  of  war 
space  of  eight  hundred  yean,  the  n 
of  the  empire  has  been  raised  by  tt 
the  legions,  and  a  series  of  victorii 
that  fabric  be  rent  from  its  fotindat 
burying  all  who  prevail  against  it  in 
ruin.  In  that  scene  of  wild  comn 
will  be  the  sufferer.  You  have  gol< 
those  great  incentives  of  ambition,  ai 
cause  of  war.  Peace  is  yonr  interc 
it,  therefore,  and  honour  the  city  < 
city,  that  protects  her  subjects,  i 
ready  to  receive  the  conquered  upon 
with  her  own  inhabitants.  Take  v 
your  own  experience  i  you  have 
smiles  and  the  frowns  of  fortune ; 
be  yours  to  show  that  you  have  tfa 


1  Bee  Vellelus  Patercnlus,  Ub.  It. s.  Sand  IS ;  PluUrch 
in  Mario ;  and  MaHet's  Introdaction  to  the  History  of 
Denmark,  vol.  i.  p.  13. 

9  For  AriovlstuB,  the  German  chief  who  pushed  his 
eonquesu  in  Gaui,  see  Cssar  De  Bell.  GaU.  L  s.  SI. 


8  No  tribute  was  required  from  the  Gi 
was  absolutely  necessary  for  the  aapp^ 
meat. , 

4  Seneca  expresses  himself  to  the  same 
itmqw  tie  patitwr  Mpinu,  at  kigmis  rift 
perantiam  e^U,  «t  fervent  «»ark4>«f«#,  a  { 
eidnoia.  Seneca,  De  Oonetantia  8ap 
Pope  baa  said  in  the  aaroe  spirit : 

If  plagues  or  earthquake*  break  not  he 

Why  then  a  Boboia  or  a  Catzujib  t 
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pnfer  to  a  revolt,  wlikh  mj  involve  you  all  in 
ma,  «  pacific  tonpcr,  and  a  doe  regard  to  yoor 
ooa  intomal  kappioen."  Tkis  •pecch  revived 
tto  diooping  iparlti  of  the  Gaols.  Tbejr  expected 
i»  be  treated  with  rifooTy  and  tbeir  fean  vrere 
finipated. 

LXXV.  Tbe  Romana  were  in  poeMtsion  of 
tto  Treverian  itete,  when  Cercalii  received 
letttn  from  Civilis  and  ClauicQe,  in  tolMtance 
M  followa:  ** Vespasian  is  no  more;  thoogh 
tto  Mcret  is  suppressed  with  care,  the  fact  is 
well  known.  Itely  and  Borne  are  redoced  to 
the  hsC  extremity  hj  their  own  dissensions. 
Dooutian  and  Mocjanos  are  high-eoanding 
osowfl,  yet  signify  nothing.  If  Cerealis  aspired 
Id  tbe  sovereignty  of  Gaol,  Civilis  and  Classicus 
vonld  rest  contented  with  the  Batavisn  do- 
mioiooa.  If  he  preferred  the  decision  of  the 
fvoffd,  they  were  willing  to  try  the  fortune  of 
the  field."  To  this  message  Cerealii  returned 
ao  answer,  but  sent  the  letter,  and  the  person 
who  brought  it,  to  Domitian.  Meanwhile,  the 
barbadaiu,  in  detached  partiei,  came  pouring 
down  from  every  quarter.  Cerealis  wu  cen- 
tvred  fer  suifering  an  army  to  be  assembled, 
when  be '  might  have  attacked  the  enemy  io 
•epaiate  divisions,  before  they  formed  a  juoc- 
tioB.  Ho  had  even  neglected  to  fortify  his 
eanp,  and  at  last  contented  himself  with  a  fosse 
md  a  pallisade. 

UUCVI.   Tbe   chiefs   of  the   German  army 
were  divided   in    opinion  about   their    future 
opcratieiw.    Civilis  was  for  waiting  till  the  na- 
tions arriTed  from  the  other  side  of  the  Rhine. 
"Tbe  Romans,"  he  nid,  « would  shrink  with 
tenor  from  the  approach  of  those  gallant  war- 
riors.   The  Goals  were  of  no  account  i  a  race  of 
dastards,  and  the  ready  prey  to  the  conqueror. 
Tbe  Belgians  are  the  strength  of  their  nation ; 
and  yet  those  states  are  either  in  arms  sgainst 
tbe  Romans,  or  with  us  in  their  hearts."    Tu- 
tor opposed  this  advice.    '*By  protractiug  the 
war,  the  enemy  would  gain  time  to  augment 
their  army.    Their  legions  were  advancing  on 
every  side.    One  was  already  arrived  from  Bri- 
tain, others  were  on  their  march  from  Spain, 
and  more  from  Itely  i  all  hardy  veterans,  inured 
to  tbe  fatigne  and  the  perils  of  war.    Tbe  Ger- 
mans, for  whom  we  are  desired  to  wait,  are 
strangers   to   discipline!   n>en  unaccustomed  to 
obey  tbeif   officers,  without   any  other   guide 
than  tbeir  own  csprice,  and  the  impulse  of  the 
RKMDcnt.    Besides  this,  they  are  a  venal  race) 
money  is  their  passion,  and  with  those  sinews 
of  war  tbe  Romans  are  best  provided.     And 
when  tbe  price  of  inactivity  is  equal  to  the 
wages  of  war,  what  soldier  will  not  prefer  the 
tnmaf    If  we   offer  battle,  what  force   has 
Ceicalis  to  bring  against  us  f    His  legions  are 
tbe    floor   remains   of  the   German   army,  tbe 
refuse  of  the  sword,  all  lately  bound  by  solemn 
oaths  to  tbe  empire  of  the  Gauls.    On  what 
docs  tbo  Roman  found  his  hopes?    He  put  to 


the  rout  an  undiscipltaied  handfiil  of  men  under 
the  conduct  of  Valentinus:  but  that  very  cir- 
cumstooce  will  be  his  ruin.  The  general  and 
his  army  are  inspired  with  a  fit  of  valour,  and 
will  soon  have  reason  to  repent  of  their  rash- 
ness. Let  him  hazard  an  engagement:  it  will 
not  be  with  Valentinus,  a  young  orator,  fluent 
in  words,  but  of  no  skill  in  wart  tbe  affair  will 
be  with  Civilis  and  with  Classicus.  Tbe  sight 
of  those  chiefs  will  cover  the  legions  with  con- 
sternation t  tbeir  defeat,  their  flight,  their  famine, 
and  their  ignominious  surrender,  will  all  be 
present  to  their  minds,  and  all  will  plunge  them 
in  despair.  As  to  tbe  Treverians  an^  Ltngones, 
will  they  be  &ithful  to  tbe  Romans  ?  Remove 
their  fears,^  and  tbe  next  moment  they  are  on 
our  side."  Such  was  the  advice  of  Tutor.  Clas- 
sicus adopted  it,  and  the  measure  was  forthwith 
carried  into  execution. 

LXXVII.  The  chiefs  drew  up  tbeir  men  in 
order  of  battle.  In  tbe  centre  they  stationed 
the  Ubians  and  Lingones,  tbe  Batovian  coborte 
in  tbe  right  wing,  tbe  Bructeriana  and  Tencte- 
rians  in  the  left  They  resolved  to  attack  the 
Romans  in  their  camp.  One  division  poured 
down  from  the  hills,  while  tbe  rest  advanced 
with  rapidity  over  the  plain  that  lay  between 
tbe  high  road  and  the  Moselle.  The  blow  was 
struck  with  such  sudden  vigour,  that  Cerealis, 
who  passed  tbe  night  out  of  bis  camp,  received 
in  bed  tbe  news  of  the  attack  and  the  defeat 
He  gave  no  credit  to  the  account,  but  persisted 
with  anger  to  condemn  tbe  folly  of  the  messen- 
gers, till  he  saw  a  scene  of  camsge.  Tbe  Ger- 
mans had  forced  the  entrenchments  i  the  cavalry 
was  routed ;  and  the  bridge  over  tbe  Moselle, 
which  made  a  communication  between  the  Tre- 
verians and  the  Agrippinians,  was  in  possession 
of  the  enemy.  Undismayed  in  the  moment  of 
danger,  be  rushed  forward,  without  waiting  for 
his  armour,  to  retrieve  the  loss.  He  threw 
himself  into  tbe  middle  of  tbe  fray,  and  faced 
every  danger,  defying  darts  and  javelins,  animat- 
ing tbe  brave,  and  stopping  such  as  fled  from 
tbeir  post  His  example  roused  a  spirit  of 
emulation.  Numbers  went  to  bis  assistence. 
His  happy  temerity  recovered  possession  of  the 
bridge,  and  that  imporUnt  pass  was  secured  by  a 
chosen  band. 

Cerealis  returned  to  the  camp.  He  there  saw 
tbe  legions  which  had  been  captured  at  Nove- 
sium  and  Bonn,  dispersed  in  wild  disorder, 
their  standards  well  nigh  abandoned,  and  tbe 
eagles  in  danger  of  falling  into  tbe  bsnds  of  the 
enemy.  Enraged  at  the  sight,  he  exclaimed 
aloud,  *<It  is  not  Flaccus,  it  is  not  Vocula, 
whom  you  thus  abandon ;  against  me  you  have 
no  charge  of  treachery.  The  ^confidence  which 
I  reposed  in  you  is  my  only  crime.    I  was  weak 


S  Tbe  TreTiri  and  Uafones  bad  been  persuaded  by 
Cerealis  to  lay  down  tbeir  arms. 
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enough  to  beUeve  that  yon  repented  of  yonr 
submission  to  the  empire  of  6au1  i  I  thought  7011 
capable  of  remembering,  with  remorse,  your 
violated  oath  of  fidelity  to  your  country  t  but  I 
was  too  credulous.  Add  me  to  the  list  of  your 
murdered  generals  $  stretch  me  in  death  with 
Herennius  and  Numisiusi  let  it  be  the  fate  of 
all  your  commanders  to  perish  by  the  hands  of 
their  soldiers,  or  to  be  butchered  by  the  enemy.i 
Go,  tell  Vespasian,  or,  if  you  will,  tell  Classicus 
and  Civilis  (for  they  are  nearer),  tell  the  Bar* 
barians,  all  your  bra^e  exploits,  and  make  it  a 
merit  with  them  that  you  have  deserted  your  ge- 
neral. But  remember  that  the  legions  are  at 
band.  They  will  revenge  my  death,  and  your 
crimes  will  not  remain  unpunished.'^ 

LXXVIIL  These  reproaches  were  founded  in 
truth :  the  tribunes  and  other  officers  urged  the 
same  topics.  The  soldiers  rallied,  but  could 
only  form  in  cohorts,  or  in  separate  companies.. 
Surrounded  as  they  were  by  the  enemy,  and 
forced  to  engage  within  their  intrenchments, 
amidst  the  tents  and  baggagi^,  they  were  not 
able  to  present  a  regular  line  of  battle.  Tutor, 
Classicus,  and  Civilis,  at  the  head  of  their 
respective  divisions,  enacted  wonders.  They 
invited  the  Gauls  to  liberty,  the  Batavians  to 
immortal  glory,  and  the  Germans  to  the  plunder 
of  the  camp.  All  things  conspired  in  their 
favour,  till  the  one  and  twentieth  legion,  finding 
an  open  spsce,  drew  up  in  regular  order,  and, 
after  sustaining  for  some  time  the  shock  of  su- 
perior numbers,  turned  the  fortune  of  the  day. 
The  gods,  in  that  moment,  became  propitious  to 
the  cause  of  Rome.  Nothing  but  their  special 
protection  could  work  that  wonderful  change,  in 
consequence  of  which,  the  conquerors,  who  the 
instant  before  were  bearing  down  all  opposition, 
fled  in  a  sudden  panic  from  inferior  numbers. 
Their  consternation,  as  they  declared  afterwards, 
was  occasioned  by  the  cohorts  that  rallied  after 
their  defeat,  and  showed  themselves  on  the  ridge 
of  the  hills.  They  seemed  to  the  Batavians  a 
reinforcement  just  arrived.  But  the  fact  is, 
their  love  of  plunder  was  the  cause  of  their 
ruin.  When  they  had  gained  the  advantage, 
and  ought  to  have  pursued  it,  they  began  to 
quarrel  among  themselves  for  their  share  of  the 
booty.  On  the  other  hand,  Cerealis,  by  his  negli- 
gence, well  nigh  lost  his  army  {  but  his  bravery 
afterwards  redeemed  bis  character.  Determined 
to  make  the  best  use  of  his  victory,  he  took  the 
enemy's  camp  on  that  very  day,  and  rased  it  to 
the  ground. 

LXXIX.  The  Interval  allowed  to  the  soldiers 
to  repose  from  their  fatigue  was  but  short. 
Cerealis   marched   to   the   Agrippintan  colony, 


1  Hordeoniua  Flaccus  and  VoQula  were  murdered 
by  their  own  soldiers.  Numisitii  and  Herennius  died 
by  the  iword  of  the  enemy. 


where  the  inhabitants  were  ready  to  de! 
the  wife  and  sister  of  Civilis,  with  the  d 
of  Classicus,  all  three  left  in  their  hands 
tages  for  the  due  performance  of  mutusl 
They  had,  at  this  time,  massacred  all  t 
mans  throughout  their  colony.  For  1 
they  dreaded  the  vengeance  <tf  an  eon 
tion,  and  applied  for  auecours,  before  tfa( 
could  be  again  in  force  to  renew  the  ca 
and  revenge  their  slaughtered  countiymt 
that  purpose  Civilis  had  already  pUi 
measures.  He  depended  on  the  assists 
cohort  of  distinguished  bravery,  comp 
Chaucians,  and  Frisians,  and,  as  he  ii 
safely  posted  at  Tolbiacum,'  in  the  Ag 
territory.  At  the  head  of  this  resoh 
he  had  projected  a  sudden  attack,  but^ 
road,  had  the  mortification  to  hear  it 
gallant  soldiers  were  all  destrojvd.  1 
been  invited  by  the  Agrippinians  to 
tuous  feast,  and,  in  the  night,  as  1 
oppressed  with  sleep  and  wine,  their 
being  set  on  fire,  the  whole  cohort  pe 
one  general  conflagration.  At  the  sai 
Cerealis  made  a  forced  march  to  the  reli 
city.  Civilis  had  now  another  care  t< 
his  attention.  He  saw  that  the  f 
legion,  co-operating  with  the  fleet  fi 
tain,  might  harara  the  Batavians  on 
coast,  and  lay  waste  the  country.  Thi 
however,  marched  over  land,'  under 
duct  of  Fabius  Priscus,  to  invade  the  1 
and  the  Nervians.  Those  two  states 
to  the  Romans.  The  Canioefates,  in  t 
time,  attacked  the  iSeet,  and  either 
sunk  the  greatest  part  By  the  same 
large  body  of  the  Nervians,  who  had 
arms  in  favour  of  the  Romans,  wi 
overthrown.  Classicus,  in  another  pa 
country,  fell  in  with  a  party  of  horse, 
by  Cerealis  to  Novesium,  and  eoga 
with  good  success.  These,  it  is  tj 
petty  advantages;  but,  being  frequent, 
nished  the  fame  of  the  victory  latel>'  ol 
Cerealis. 

LXXX.  During  these  transactions,  1 
who  was  still  at  Rome,  ordered  the  a 
tellius^  to  be  put  to  death.  Political 
was  the  colour  which  he  gave  to  this  pi 
if  the  seeds  of  discord  were  not  dest 
rude  scene  of  civil  commotion  would 
closed.  He  still  continued  to  foster  i 
Antonius,  and,  for  that  reason,  esc] 
from   the   train   appointed  to  attend 


9  Tolbiacum,  now  Znlfickt  in  the  dtocese 

3  Brotiejr  says,  a  military  road  may  sUI 
fVom  Oe$*oria£um  (bow  B»MUgne)  to  A\ 
capital  of  the  Tungri ;  now  Tfntgres^  in  I 
ric  of  Lieg't. 

4  The  son  of  Vltelliast  called  Gennanic 
p.  50. 
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dtp  OaaL  Hie  affections  oi  the  imy,  he  well 
ka«v,weie  fixed  on  a  general,  who  had  led 
tktn  on  to  Tictory ;  and  luch  was  the  pride  of 
ABtoDiot,  that  so  far  from  bending  to  a  superior, 
he  could  not  brook  an  eqoaL  Being  superseded 
by  Mvduos,  be  set  out,  in  disgust,  to  join  Ves- 
puiia.  The  reception  which  he  met  with  from 
tlM  emperor,  though  it  bore  no  marks  of  displeap 
nic,  did  sot,  however,  answer  his  expectation. 
Vtipastan  was  divided  between  opposite  motives : 
he  knew  that  the  services  of  Antonius  were  too 
flariag  to  be  overlooked,  and  that  the  war  was 
tenninated  by  his  ability ;  but  still  Mucianus, 
by  his  letten,  continued  to  infuse  the  rancour  of 
his  ovB  private  aniftoeity.  The  courtiers  were 
kJio  leagued  against  Antonius  t  they  represented 
hia  io  odious  colours,  as  a  man  of  high  ambition, 
fierce,  and  overbearing.  Nor  did  their  malice  fail 
10  rcTiTe  the  reproaches  of  his  former  conduct.5 
AotoBias  was  at  no  pains  to  soften  pnjudtee. 
Hit  anogance  provoked  new  enemies.  He  mag- 
nified his  owe  exploits,  and  talked  in  degrading 
terms  of  other  officers,  particularly  of  Caeoina,  a 
mtOf  he  laid^f  an  abject  spirit,  who  had  surren- 
dered with  disgiace.^  By  this  conduct  Antonius 
pve  nmbrage  to  all.  His  consequence  declined, 
isd  the  emperor,  still  preserving  the  exte- 
tion  of  friendship,  lost  aU  affection  for  his 
penoD. 

LXXXI.  Vespasian  passM  some  months  at 
Alexandria,  having  resolved  to  defer  his  voyage 
to  Italy  till  the  return  of  summer,  when  the 
▼iads,  blowing  in  a  regular  direction,  afford  a 
nfe  sad  pleasant  navigation.  During  his  resi- 
dence in  that  city,  a  number  of  incidents,?  out 


£Se«HisLii.s.86w 

S  Cecilia  was  kepi  in  chains  by  his  own  soldiers,  Hist 
la.  •.  31. 

7  It  ie  not  clear  that  Tacitns  placed  any  fiiiUi  In  thla 
mraordinary  itory.  He  says*  indeed,  that  two  niraclea 
v«rc  tttested  by  men  who  were  eye-witnesses,  and  had 
Bp  loQfer  any  inieresl  to  eornipi  their  testimony.  Bui 
UuA  TBiy  obeenration  Iroi^ies  that  there  might  have  been, 
u  the  poiaiof  time,  mendacio  pretium :  if  so,  men  who 
htTc  tieen  the  aothora  of  a  lie,  are  not  always  willing 
Io  cooTict  themaelvea  It  ia  moreover  evident  that  ihey 
Bichi  tiAve  been  Imposed  upon.  We  see  that  Veapaalan 
«u  afraid  of  ezpooing  himself  to  public  ridicule,  and 
^reCire  consulted  the  physiciansj  who  reported  that 
ibe  two  mrn  were  curable ;  and  in  conaequonce  of  that 
ofNQJoB,  Teapaaian  was  willing  to  haaard  the  aUempt, 
aa  Soeionlus  says,  before  a  public .  aasembly,  palam 
^  rmeiong.  The  physicians^  it  is  highly  probable, 
prodocad  the  two  |»tients  when  they  had  by  their  pre* 
^km  aita  Insured  the  emperor's  success.  The  story  is 
a  4  related  by  Tacitus  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  believ- 
^  the  ba :  he  has  elsewhere  given  bis  reason  for  some- 
times admitting  the  improbable  into  hia  narrative :  Vul- 
(Otis  tradititqu*  denurt  fidm  mm  aiuim,  Vultaire 
Kens  to  be  the  ooly  writer  who  has  endeavoured  to 
efUbttrii  thia  miraculoua  cure.  He  aaya,  De  toutf  U$ 
tMtrU«n$  nUraeulttu49f  Utplua  atiealeet,  Us  plus  au- 
'Anfifttei,  aoni  oeUea  c/s  ctt  aveugU  a  qui  Vempereur 
Vt^ofiaA  rmdit  la  rue,  el  dt  ce  paralytic  auquel  it 
mdU  TiM^f  s  da  MS  niemfrrea.  Ce  n'ett  pat  lui  qui 
c^wtfce  am/airM  vahirpar  det  preatigUf  doiU  un  mon^ 


of  the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  teemed  to  maik 
him  as  the  particular  favourite  of  the  gods.  A 
man  of  mean  condition,  bom  at  Alexandria,  had 
lost  his  sight  by  a  defluxion  on  his  eyes.  He 
presented  himself  before  Vespasian,  and,  falling 
prostrate  on  the  ground,  implored  the  emperor  to 
administer  a  cure  for  his  blindness.  He  came, 
he  said,  by  the  admonition  of  Serapis,^  the  god 
whom  the  superstition  of  the  E^ptians  holda 
in  the  highest  veneration.  The  request  was, 
that  the  emperor,  with  his  spittle,  would  cond^ 
scend  to  moisten  the  poor  man's  face  and  tho 
balls  of  his  eyes.  Another  who  had  lost  the  use 
of  his  hand,*  inspired  by  the  same  god,  begged 
that  he  would  tread  on  the  part  affected.  Ves- 
pasian smiled  at  a  request  so  absurd  and  wild. 
The  wretched  objects  persisted  to  implore  his  aid. 
He  dreaded  the  ridicule  of  a  vain  attempt ;  but 
the  importunity  of  the  men,  and  the  crowd  of 
flatterers,  prevailed  upon  the  prince  not  entirely 
to  disregaHl  their  petition. 

He  ordered  the  physicians  to  consider  among 
themselves,  whether  the  blindness  of  the  one« 
and  the  paralytic  affection  of  the  other,  were 
within  the  reach  of  human  assistance.  The  re- 
sult of  the  consultation  was,  **  that  the  organs 
of  sight  were  not  so  injured,  but  that,  by  remov- 
ing the  film  or  cataract,  the  patient  might  recover. 
As  to  the  disabled  limb,  by  proper  applications 
and  invigorating  medicines,  it  was  not  impossi- 
ble to  restore  it  to  its  former  tone.  The  gods, 
perhaps,  intended  a  special  remedy,  and  chose 
Vespasian  to  be  the  instrument  of  their  dispen- 
sations. If  a  cure  took  place,  the  glory  of  it 
would  add  new  lustra  to  the  name  of  Caesar  t  if 
otherwise,  the  poor  men  would  bear  the  jests  and 
raillery  of  the  people.  Vespasian,  in  the  tide 
of  his  affairs,  began  to  think  that  there  was 
nothing  so  great  and  wonderful,  nothing  so  iin» 
probable  or  even  incredible,  which  his  good  for- 
tune would  not  accomplish.  In  the  presence  of 
a  prodigious  multitude,  all  erect  with  expectation, 
he  advanced  with  an  air  of  serenity,  and  haiarded 


arquB  affermi  n*apaa  bewiiu  Voltaire's  reason  for  firing 
creil  it  to  the  story  is  highly  uofortunale.  Vespasian  was 
lar  from  being  esubliahed  io  the  imperial  seat  Saatn. 
nius  expressly  says,  he  was  not  then  possessed  of  the 
sovereign  majesty :.  Autorilat  c/  quasi  rnqjeatas  qustdam 
novo  prineipi  deertU,  See  Suetonius,  in  Vesp.  s.  7.  Tho 
new  emperor  was  advised  by  his  friends  to  act  his  part 
on  the  occasion.  The  pretended  power  of  working  mira- 
cles waa  thought  good  policy.  Voltaire  does  not  appear 
to  have  examined  the  slory  with  due  attention.  It  is  well 
known  that  his  remariia  are  often  made  with  a  ainiater 
purpose. 

8  In  case  of  sickness,  it  was  the  custom  of  the  com- 
mon people,  by  the  advice  of  the  Egyptian  priests,  to 
absialQ  from  food,  and  lie  in  the  temple  of  Serapis, 
stretched  on  the  skins  of  victims  slain  at  the  altar. 
Hence  the  distempered  visions  of  erased  imaginations, 
which  were  cojisidered  aa  lighl  divine  and  prop/urjf. 

9  Suetonius  relates  the  two  mintclea ;  but  what  Taci 
tus  calls  a  paralytic  hand,  he  saya  was  a  paraiytic  leg 
In  Vofp.  a.  7. 
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Um  experiment  The  paralytic  hand  reeoTered 
its  fttnctioui,  and  the  blind  man  saw  the  light 
of  the  Ban.  By  living  witnesses,  who  were  ac- 
tually on  the  spot,  both  events  are  confirmed  at 
this  hour,  when  deceit  and  flattery  can  hope  for 
no  reward.! 

L  XXXII.  Vespaeian  was  now  determined  to 
visit  the  sanetuuryof  Serapls,in  order  to  consult 
the  god  about  the  future  fortune  of  the  empire. 
Having  given  orders  to  remove  all  intrudert,  he 
entered  the  temple.  While  he  adored  the  deity 
of  the  place,  he  perceived,  in  the  midst  of  his 
devotion,  a  man  of  principal  note  among, the 
Egyptians  advancing  behind  him.s  The  name 
of  this  person  was  Basilides,  who,  at  that  mo- 
ment, was  known  to  be  detained  by  illness  %% 
the  distance  of  several  miles.  Vespasian  inquir- 
ed of  the  priests,  whether  they  had  seen  Basilides 
that  day  in  the  temple.  He  asked  a  number  of 
others,  whether  they  had  met  him  in  any  part  of 
the  city.  At  length,  from  messengers  whom  he 
despatched  on  horseback,  he  received  certain  in- 
telligence, that  Basilides  was  do  less  than  four- 
score miles  distant  from  Alexandria.  He  con- 
cluded, therefore,  that  the  gods  had  favoured  him 
with  a  preternatural  vision,  and  from  the  import 
of  the  word  Basiudxs,8  he  inferred  an  inter- 
pretation of  the  decrees  of  Heaven  in  favour  of 
his  future  reign. 

LXXXIII.  Concerning  the  origin  of  the  god 
Serapis,  a  subject  hitherto  untouched  by  the  Ao- 
man  writers,  the  account  given  by  the  priests  of 
Egypt  is  as  follows :  At  the  time  when  Ptolemy, 
the  first  of  the  Macedonian  race,  who  settled 
the  ^vemment  Of  Egypt,  had  raised  walls  and 
ramparts  to  defend  the  new-built  city  of  Alex- 
andria, and  afterwards  gave  a  temple  and  the 
rites  of  national  worship,  a  youth  of  graceful 
mien,  and  size  above  the  human  form,  appeared 
to  him  in  a  midnight  vision,  commanding  him  to 
send  some  of  his  trusty 'friends  as  far  as  Pontus, 
to  bring  from  that  place  into  Egypt  the  statue 
of  the  preternatural  being  then  before  him. 
By  his  compliance  with  those  directions  the 
prosperity  of  tbei  whole  kingdom  would  be  ad- 
vanced, and  the  city  which  should  be  so  happy 
as  to  possess  that  valuable  treasure,  would  be 
great  among  the  nations.  In  that  instant  the 
yout^  was  seen  mountiDg  to  heaven  in  a  column 
of  fire.  Ptolemy  had  recourse  to  the  Egyptian 
priests,  the  usual  interpreters  of  dreams  and 
prodigies.  But  those  religionists  had  no  know- 
ledge of  Pontus,  nor  of  any  foreign  modes  of 
worship.  Tiraothcus,  the  Athenian,  a  man  de- 
scended from  the  race  of  the  Eumolpides,4  was 


called  in  to  their  assistance.  Ptolemy 
fore  this  time,  invited  him  from  the 
Eleusis,  to  preside  over  the  mystericj 
established  worship  of  the  country. 
desired  Timotheus  to  explain  wh^t  god  1 
ed  the  king  in  his  dreams,  and  what  * 
rites  and  ceremonies  of  his  new  religioi 
theus  addressed  himself  to  such  as  had 
into  Pontus,  and,  upon  inquiry  leaned  t 
wae  in  those  parts  a  city  called  Sine 
near  it  a  temple  of  great  celebrity,  i 
Pluto.  Such  was  the  opinion  of  tb« 
founded  on  tradition,  and  confirmed  by  i 
of  the  god  erected  in  the  temple,  with 
form  at  his  side,  supposed  to  be  Pi 
Ptolemy,  like  other  kings,  was  easily 
but,  soon  recovering  from  his  appre 
forgot  the-  whole  bueiness,  addicting 
entirely  to  his  pleasures,  »nd  little 
about  religious  matters.  The  same 
peared  to  him  a  second  time,  arrayed 
and  in  a  tone  of  menace  denouncing  i 
on  the  king  and  his  whole  empire,  if  I 
already  given  were  not  obeyed.  After  t 
tion  Ptolemy  sent  his  deputies  ^ith  m 
presents  to  Scydrothemis,  the  prince  U 
throne  of  Sinope.  The  ambassadors 
their  instructions  to  touch  at  the  isle 
there  to  consult  the  Pjthian  Apoll 
sailed  with  favourable  winds,  and  ha^ 
passage.  The  answer  of  the  oracle  v 
plicit  terms:  Pursue  your  course,  car 
statue  of  my  father,  and  let  that  of 
be  un removed.*' 

LXXXIV.  Having  reached  Sinope, 
sented  their  gifts,  and  opened  their  c 
to  Scydrothemis.     That  monarch  hei 
some  time.     He  dreaded  the  displeas 
angry  deity ;  the  clamours  of  his  peopi 
him ;  and,  at  times,  the  gifts  and  pi 
the  ambassadors  dazzled  bis  imaginal 
business    remained    three    years   in 
Ptolemy  never  desisted  from  his  pur 
renewed  bis  entreaties;  be  omitted 
persuasion ;  he  added  new  dignities 
bassy,  increased  the  number  of  ships, 
his  presents  still  more  magnificent 
vision   appeared  to  Scydrothemis,  t 
dreadful   consequences,  if  he   persis 
opposition  to  the  measures  of  a  god. 
fluctuated  between  opposite  counsels, 
was  punished  by  a  variety  of  disaste 
disease,  the  manifest  signs  of  divine  1 
and  calamities  increasing  every  day. 
distress  he  called  an  assembly  of  t1 
and  laid  before  them  the  orders  of  tb 


1  Tacitus  wrote  his  History  in  the  reign  of  Trajan 
when  the  Vespasian  or  Flavian  family  was  extinct. 

2  This  account  of  Vespasian  and  Basilides,  is  related 
by  Suetonius  in  Vesp  s.  t. 

3  The  name  of  Basilides,  from  th%  Greek  word 
BoffiXvff  gave  Vespasian  stronger  hopes  of  attaining 
the  sovereign  power. 

4  The  deacendanu  of  Sumolpua  called  EumolpidsB, 


were  the  priests  of  Ceres,  who  presided  oi 
called,  from  the  town  of  ^leusi;  the  Elensii 
rien. 

6  For  Sinope,  see  the  Geographical  Tabit 
of  iha  Volnne. 
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nsjoos  of  Ptolemy,  u  well  u  Ihose  which  he 
saw  himself,  «Dd  the  miseries  that  threatened 
the  whole  commanity.  The  populace  clamoured 
a  opposition  to  their  lovereigo.     They  envied 
tbo  Egyptian  monarch,  and,  trembling  for  them- 
Mtvet,  nuhed  in  a  body  to  guard  the  avenues  of 
tbe  temple.    Common  fame,  at  all  times  delight- 
io|  Id  the  marvellous,  spread  a  report,  that  the 
p^,  of  his  own  motion,  quitted  the  temple,  and 
embarked  on  board  one  of  the  vessels  that  lay  at 
uiehor  in  the  harbour.     To  complete  the  mira- 
cle, though  a  large  tract  of  sea  divided  Slnope 
from  Alexandria,  the  voyage  was  performed  in 
)csi  than  three  days.     A  temple,  such  as  suited 
*  graat  and  opulent  city,  was  built  at  a  place 
e^led  Khaeotis,'  where,  in  ancient  times,  a  chapel 
M  hcen  dedicated  to  Serapis  and  Isis. 

5aeh  if  the  history  of  the  god  Serapis,  and  his 

tot  iotrodoctioB  into  Egypt.     There  is,  how- 

cvefi  a  different  account,  which  places  the  whole 

fr«M«ctioff  in  the  reign  of  the  third  Ptolemy, 

vbo.it  is  said,  broifght  the  statue  from  Seleucia, 

^citj  of  Syria,  others  assert,  that  it  was  found 

atM(mphis,7  the  celebrated  capital  of  ancient 

^CTPL   Concerning  the  god  himself  the  opinions 

of  latiqaarians  are  not  less  at  variance.     On 

wcooat   of  his    healing   art,   he   is   by   some 

<^^  -Sseulapius  {  by  others,  Osiris,  the  most 

*sdeai  deity  of  the  country ;  and  many,  who 

t^k  him  the  governing  mind  of  the  universe, 

pve  him  the  name  of  Jupiter.     But  the  prevail- 

^  doctrine  matnUins  that  Phito  is  the  true 

<^<t7.    That  hypotSesis  is  either  founded  on 

tb«  reasoning  of  mystic  interpreters,  or  confirmed 

^  certain  symbols,  that  manifest  the  attributes 

•f  the  god. 

iXXXV.   We  retuni  to  the  affairs  of  Rome. 

Aomitian  and  Mucianus  set  out  on  their  ezpe- 

^tioo.    They  had  barely  reached  the  foot  of  the 

^P*,  when  they  received  advice  of  the  victory 

S^*ncd  by  Cerealia  over  the  Treverians.   Of  this 

>«WB  they  cntertatned  no  doubt  when  they  saw 

VaJeatiouss  brought  in  a  prisoner,  loaded  with 

i^Ds.    E^en  in  nUn  that  gallant  chief  appeared 

*ith  a  mind  unconquered.     The  spirit  that  ani- 

■ated  hiffl  in  the  field,  was  still  visible  in  his 

eooatenanee.     He  was  heard  in  vindication  of 

kis  conduct ;  but  curiosity  and  a  desire  to  try 

^  ^it  of  the  man  were  the  only  motives. 

Being  eondcmned  to  suffer  death,  he  persevered 

with  mishaken  censtancy.     In  his  last  moments 

he  wu  told,  with  an  air  of  insult,  that  his  eoun- 

^  was  reduced  to  subjection  %  he  calmly  an- 

fvcfed,  •*  Ton  Iseve  reconciled  me  to  ray  fate : 

I  die  without  regret"     Mucianus  thought  it 

time  to  change  tbe  plan  of  his  expedition.   The 

had  been  long  rolling  in  his  mind,  though 


<  For  tha  city  of  RhacoUe,  tea  ihe  Geographical 

7  For  Memjifcto,  eaa  the  eeographfcal  Table, 
k  TftimioBe^  nasKkHMd  la  this  book,  s.  71. 


he  noir  started  it  as  a  new  scheme  suggested  by 
the  events  of  war.  « The  gods  (he  said)  had 
favoured  the  Roman  arms,  and  crushed  the  tur- 
bulent spirit  of  the  enemy.  At  such  a  time,  it 
would  ill  become  Domitian  to  snatch  the  laurel 
from  the  brow  of  the  general  who  had  fought 
with  such  brilliant  success.  If  the  majesty  of 
the  empire,  or  the  security  of  the  provinces  of 
Gaul,  were  exposed  to  danger,  the  crisis  would 
be  worthy  of  the  emperor's  son  i  but  the  Canine- 
fates  and  the  Batavians  were  the  proper  quarry 
of  inferior  commanders.  The  prince  might  now 
proceed  as  far  as  Lyons.  At  that  place  he  might 
display  the  pomp  of  imperial  grandeur,  superior 
to  the  little  ambition  of  engaging  in  petty  skir- 
mishes, yet  near  at  hand,  and  ready,  if  occasion 
called,  to  undertake  a  great  and  important  enter- 
prise. 

LXXXVI.  The  veil  was  too  thin  to  hide  the 
designs  of  Mucianus ;  but  to  yield  to  his  artifice, 
without  seeming  to  detect  it,  was  judged  the 
best  policy.  Domitian  proceeded  to  Lyons.  At 
that  place  he  is  said,  by  secret  mea^engers,  to 
have  tampered*  withCerealis,  in  order  to  sound 
the  disposition  of  that  officer,  and  learn  before- 
hand, whether,  on  the  appearance  of  tbe  prince 
at  the  head  of  tbe  army,  he  would  be  willing  to 
resign  the  command.  Whether  Domitian  had  it 
in  contemplation  to  levy  war  against  bis  father, 
or  to  strengthen  himself  against  his  brother  Ti- 
tus, remains  uncertain.  Cerealis  had  the  wisdom 
to  decline  the.  overture,  considering  it  as  nothing 
more  than  the  vain  project  of  youth  and  inex- 
perience. Domitian  saw  himself  slighted  by 
the  superior  officers,  and,  in  disgust,  withdrew 
from  all  public  business,  never  interfering  after- 
wards, nor  taking  upon  him  to  direct  in  such 
inferior  matters  as  hsiid  been  heretofore  commit- 
ted to  his  authority.  With  a  specious  appear- 
ance of  humble  content  and  modesty,  he  chose 
to  live  in  solitude,  pretending  that  poetry  and 
literary  pursuits  is  were  his  only  passion.  Under 
this  artful  disguise  he  hoped  to  conceal  the  na- 
tive passions  of  his  heart,  amd  to  give  no  jealousy 
to  his  brother.  From  his  own  frame  of  mind 
he  judged  of  Titus,  commenting  with  malignity 
on  tlM  milder  virtues  that  adorned  the  character 
of  that  amiable  prince. 


9  Domitian  Is  praised  bf  Silhie  Itallcus  lor  the  ability 
and  eondua  with  which  he  ended  the  BaUviaa  war : 

At  tn  transcendens,  Oermanlce,  beta  uorum, 
Jam  p«Mr  auricomo  performMate  Batavo. 

Llb.ilLver.0OF. 

But  SilluB  Itallcus  oflkred  the  Incense  of  a  poet  to  the 
reigning  prlnca.  Cerealis  was  the  general  that  conquer- 
ed the  Batavfan  chief.   See  Appendix  to  Hist.  v.  s.  1. 

10  Domitian  is  highly  praised  by  Quintilian  for  his 
love  of  literataref  Itb.  z.  cap  1 :  and  also  bj  SUloe  ItaU> 
cue,  lib.  Hi.  ver.  618.  Suetonius  agrees  with  Taehni: 
StmaUamt  tiipMfnode9tiami,impriw»uqutpoeticm  §hidt' 
MM,  tarn  imuUmm  anUa  f<W,  qitom  pooiaa  sjprefwi  ti 
ai^^ehim.  Sueionios^  in  DomiL  s.  2. 
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I.  Iv  the  beginning  of  this  yetr,  Titas  wts 
appointed  by  hit  father  to  complete  the  redaction 
ot  JndBa.    This  young  i  eoroma'nder,  while  Ves- 
(letUn  was  yet  no  higher  than  a  subject,  had 
piaed  a  reputation  for  braTe  exploit  and  mili- 
tt!7  talents.    His  fame  and  authority  were  now 
u  their  meridian  splendour.    The  armies  of  the 
cBipire  and  the  several  provinces  exerted  them* 
lelres  With  emulation  to  assist  him  in  his  en- 
terprise.    Titus,  on  his  "part,  made  it  his  study 
to  show  himself  superior  to  the  fortuitous  ad- 
Ttatages  of  his  sution.     Active  in  the  field, 
and  elegant  in  his  manners,  he  endeavoured  to 
merit  esteem  by  affability  and  a  strict  discharge 
of  his  duty.   He  attended  the  works ;  he  march- 
ed in  the  ranks,  and  mixed  with  the  common 
soldiersy  without  impairing  the  dignity  of  his 
character.     He  was  received  in  Judea  at  the 
head  of  three  legions,  the  fifth,  the  tenth,  and 
the  fifteenth  (9  all  experienced  veterans,  who 
had  served  under  Vespasian.     To  these  were 
added  the  twelfth,  from  Syrian  and  the  third, 
ind  twenty-second,  from  Alexandria.     He  had, 
besides,  twenty  cohorts  of  the  allies,  and  eight 
sqoadroDS  of  horse.     The   two  kings  Agrippa 
and  Sohemus,  joined  his  standard.     Antiochus 
sent  the  forces  of  his  kingdom.     A  formidable 
body  of  Arabs,  with  that  animosity  which  often 
embitters    neighbouring  nations   against   each 
other,  took  the  field  as  avowed  enemies  of  the 
Jewuh  nation.     The  number  that  passed  over 
from  Rome  and  Italy,  to  serve  as  volunteers 
under  a  prince  not  yet  decided  in  his  friend- 
ships, was  considerable.     With  this  force  Titus 
advanced  into  the  enemy's  country  in  order  of 
battle,  by  his  scouts  exploring  the  motions  of 
tfcc  enemy,  and  always  prepared  for  action.    In 
this  manner,  be  arrived  at  Jerusalem,  and  en- 
camped before  ^he  town. 

II.  Being  now  to  relate  the  progress  of  a 
siege  tliet  terminated  in  the  destruction  of  that 


1  TiUM  asrvBd  with  his  frther  In  Britain,  In  0«rraany, 
mad  JmJM     SoMonlus  in  Vesp.  i.  4 ;  in  Tito,  s.  4. 

2  See  ma  aeeoam  of  the  army  nnder^ltns ;  Josephus, 
Ben.  Jed.  lib.  v.  cspb  & 


once  celebrated  city,  it  may  be  proper  to  go  back 
to  its  first  foundation,  and  to  trace  the  origin 
of  the  people.  The  >  Jews,  wo  are  told,  were 
natives  of  the  isle  of  Crete.  At  the  time  when 
Saturn  was  driven  from  his  throne  by  the  vio« 
lence  of  Jupiter,  they  abandoned  their  habita- 
tions, and  gained  a  settleknent  at  the  extremity 
of  Lybia.  In  support  of  this  tiaditioo,  the  ety* 
mology  of  their  name  is  adduced  as  a  proof. 
Mount  Ida,  well  known  to  fame,  stands  in  the 
isle  of  Crete ;  the  inhabitants  are  called  Idseans ; 
and  the  word,  by  a  barbarous  corruption,  was 
changed  afterwards  to  that  of  Judaeans.4  Accord- 


3  This  account  of  the  origin  of  the  Jewish  nation  has 
been  the  subject  of  much  elaborate  criiicism.  The  eom- 
nientators  are  not  a  little  surprised  that  an  historian,  of 
an  enlarged  and  comprehensive  mind,  should  not  have 
thought  it  worth  his  while  to  gain  the  most  exact  infor- 
mation concerning  a  people,  whose  final  ruin  he  was  to 
relate.  That  neglect  is  still  more  surprising  when  H  is 
considered  that,  in  the  reign  of  Trajan,  when  Tacitus 
published  his  work,  the  page  of  Jewish  history  was 
fully  disclosed,  and  accessible  to  the  curiosity  of  every 
Roman.  Josepbus  lived  at  Rome,  under  Vespasian, 
Titus,  and  Domitian ;  and  under  the  last  of  those  em- 
perors his  History  of  the  war  in  Judsea  was  published. 
Tacitus,  Iiowever,  neglecting  all  these  advantages,  Ims 
given  an  account  so  mixed  with  (able,  that  the  gleam  of 
truth,  which  breaks  out  in  one  short  passage,  is  almost 
extinguished  by  the  surrounding  rubbish.  He  deduces 
the  origin  of  the  Jews  from  five  diflerent  nations ;  name- 
ly, the  Cretans,  the  Egyptians,  the  Ethiopians,  the  As- 
syrians, and  the  Solymans  mentioned  by  Homer.  These 
various  opinions  are  reported  with  an  air  of  indecision 
that  leaves  the  reader  to  choose  for  himself  The  Jews, 
it  is  true,  were  beheld  by  the  Romans  with  contempt  and 
detestation.  Tacitus  charges  the  whole  nation  with  a 
fixed  and  sullen  hatred  of  all  mankind,  advertua  onrnet 
alios hwliU  odium:  and  it  is  thcref>re  probable,  that, 
whh  regard  to  such  a  race,  he  did  not  thinic  it  necessary 
to  enter  into  a  minute  inquiry  lhou«;h  the  materials 
were  within  his  reach ;  and  it  is  certain  that  no  people 
whatever  have  been  so  careful  to  preserve  the  proofs 
of  their  descent  from  a  single  founder,  and  lo  transmit 
to  posterity  the  regular  genealogy  of  their  severel  fiuni- 
lies. 

4  This  was  the  iabuk>us  tradition  of  the  Greeks,  who 
deduced  all  things  from  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  and  were 
at  great  pains  to  embellish  and  disseminate  their  own 
mythology. 
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iDg  to  others,  they  were  a  colony  from  Egypt, 
when  that  country,  during  the  reign  of  Isis, 
overflowing  with  inhabitants,  poured  forth  its 
redundant  numbers  under  the  conduct  of  Hiero- 
jolymus  and  Juda.  A  third  hypothesis  makes 
them  originally  Ethiopians,^  compelled  by  the 
tyranny  of  Ceph^us,  the  reigning  monarch,  to 
abandon  their  country.  Some  authors  contend 
that  they  were  a  tribe  of  Assyrians,?  who  for 
some  time  occupied  a  portion  of  Egypt,  and, 
afterwards  transplanting  themselves  into  Syria, 
acquired  in  their  own  right  a  number  of  cities, 
together  with  the  territories  of  the  Hebrews. 
There  is  still  another  tradition,  which  ascribes 
to  the  Jews  a  more  illustrious  origin,  deriving 
them  from  the  ancient  Solymanss  so  highly 
celebrated  in  the  poetry  of  Homer.  By  that 
people  the  city  was  built,  and  from  its  founder 
received  the  name  of  Hierosolyma. 

III.  In  this  clash  of  opinions,  one  point  seems 
to  be  universally  admitted.  A  pestilential  dis- 
ease, disfiguring  the  race  of  man,  and  making 
the  body  an  object  of  loathsome  deforrai^  * 
spread  itll  over  Egypt.  Bocchoris,  at  that  time 
the  reigning  monarch,  consulted  tho  oracle  of 
Jupiter  HBmmon,5  and  received  for  answer,  that 
the  kingdom  must  be  purified,  by  exterminating 
the  infected  multitude,  as  a  race  of  men  detested 


1  The  Ethiopians,  according  to  Pliny  the  elder,  lib.  vl. 
g.  29,  were  in  remota  ages  a  great  and  powerful  people. 
They  held  Egypt  in  subjection,  and  were  the  fnuaders 
of  an  empire  In  Syria.  Josephus  in  his  Jewish  Antiqui- 
ties has  a  tradition,  that  Moses  commanded  armies  in 
Ethiopia.  Hence  the  Jews  were  said  to  hare  issued  from 
Ethiopia. 

2  We  have  In  this  passage  something  that  borders 
on  the  truth.  Abraham  went  forth  from  TJr  of  the  Chal- 
dees;  Genesis  xl.  ver.  31.  He  went  into  Egypt  to  sojourn 
there,  Genesis  xll.  ver.  10.  The  history  Of  his  posterity 
In  Egypt,  and  the  journey  into  Syria  and  the  land  of 
Canaan,  clearly  prove  the  descent  of  the  Jews  from 
Abraham,  and  Uirow  a  light  upon  what  our  author  says 
of  their  Assyrian  origin.  Tacitus,  however,  not  having 
Investigated  the  fact,  gives  the  various  opinions  that 
were  floating  in  the  world,  and  leaves  the  truth  to  rest 
on  better  authority. 

3  Homer  was  held  in  such  high  veneration  throughout 
Greece,  that  his  verses  often  decided  the  limits  of  dis- 
puted lands,  and  threw  a  lustre  round  every  state  or 
people  recorded  In  his  poems. 

4  Justin  mentions  this  epidemic  distemper,  and  calls 
\l  Mcabien  eu:  vitilifinem:  that  is,  the  leprosy.  Justin, 
lib.  xxxvl.  8.  2.  We  now  know  that  It  was  inflicted  by 
God,  who  said  to  Pharaoh,  Let  my  ptOpU  go^  that  they 
may  serve  me ;  for  ^  thou  rtfnee  to  let  them  go,  and 
wilt  hold  them  etUl^  there  ahall  be  a  verygrievoue  mur- 
rain. See  Exodus  Ix.  ver.  1,  2,  3,  and  10.  That  the 
passage  through  the  Red  Sea  should  b«  omitted  by  Ta- 
citus, Brotier  observes,  cannot  be  a  matter  of  wonder, 
since  It  is  related  even  by  Josephus  in  a  manner  that 
adds  no  authenticity  to  the  miracle. 

6  The  oracle  -of  Jupiter  Hammon  Is  mentioned  by 
Pliny,  lib.  v.  s.  9.  bi  Cyrenaica  Hammonia  orani- 
turn,  fidei  tHctita,  See  also  Pomponhis  Mela,  lib.  I. 
cap.  8. 


by  the  gods.  After  diligent  wareh,  the  wi 
sufferers  were  collected  tt^tfaer,  and  in 
and  ban  en  desert  *  abandoned  to  their  i 
In  that  distress,  while  the  vulgar  herd  w 
in  deep  despair,  Moses,  one  of  their  o 
reminded  them,  that,  by  the  wisdom 
cotincils,  they  had  been  already  rescued 
impending  danger.  Deserted  aa  they  i 
men  and  gods,  he  told  tiMn,  that  if  they 
repose  their  confidence  in  him,  aa  their  ( 
divine  commission,  they  had  no  resoor 
His  offer  was  accepted.  Their  march 
they  knew  not  whither.  Want  of  wat4 
their  chief  distress.  Worn  out  with 
they  lay  stretched  on  the  bare  earth 
broken,  ready  to  expire,  when  a  troop 
as8es,8  returning  from  pasture,  wept  up  t 
ascent  of  a  rock  covered  with  a  grove  ( 
The  verdure  of*  the  herbage  round  tt 
suggested  the  idea  of  springs  near  i 
Moses  traced  the  steps  of  the  animals, 
covered  a  plentiful  vein  of  water.  By  tl 
the  fainting  multitude  was  raised  from 
They  pursued  their  journey  for  six  •  da 
oat  intermission.  On  the  seventh  thi 
halt,  and,  having  expelled  the  nativ 
possession  of  the  country,  where  they  bi 
city,  and  dedicated  their  temple. 

IV.  In  order  to  draw  the  bond  ( 
closer,  and  to  establish  his  own  authoi 
ses  gave  a  new  form  of  worship,  and  ) 
of  religious  ceremonies,  the  reverse  i 
thing  10  known  to  any  other  age  or 


6  In  the  wide  plains  of  Arabia. 

7  And  they  went  three  days  in  the  wild* 
found  no  water.    Exodus  zv.  ver.  22. 

8  This  discovery  of  springs  In  a  ahady  grt 
mind  what  Moses  tells  us:  And  they  can 
toAere  teert  ttoelve  wflls  ^  tcatar^  and  thre 
ten  palm  trees.  Exodus  xv.  ^er.  37.  Wh< 
found  the  romantic  incident  of  th«  troop  of 
does  not  appear.  The  story  is  amusing,  ai 
was  adopted  in  the  narrative,  to  prepare  th< 
the  consecration  of  that  animal,  aa  menth 
following  section. 

9  Brotier  observes,  that  a  journey  inU: 
through  th9  deserts  of  Arabia,  could  not  b« 
in  six  days,  as  It  appears.  In  the  Memoirs  ot 
Missionaries  In  the  Levant,  torn.  vii.  p.  I 
Sicard  went  over  that  whole  trmct  of  cooi 
not  reach  Mount  Sinai  till  the  thirtieth  4 
adds,  that  In  what  Tacitiis  relates,  ooroetl 
truth  Is  still  to  be  found,  since  we  arc  luu 
and  the  children  of  Israel  went  round  the  c^ 
once,  and  continued  so  to  do  six  dats,  and! 
BNTH  DAT,  which  was  the  aabbaih,  enteij 
and,  having  extirpated  the  inh&bitanta,  bed 
of  the  country,  where  David  knuU  a  city,^ 
dedicated  a  temple.    See  Joshua  vi.  3,  ^\  a 

10  Moses  introduced  a  system  of  relipcl 
ent  from  the  polytheism  and  aupermitiooi 
of  the  Romans.  Tacitus  speaka  with  marl 
baiioQ ;  bat  the  errors  of  prejudice  have  bsl 
refuted.  i 
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Wbtterer  is  held  racrcd  by  the  Romaiif  ,h  with 
the  Jewi  is  profaae ;  end  whet  in  other  nations 
ii  anUw(al  and  impure,  with  them  is  foil/  es* 
tablished^Tbe  figure  of  the  animal  u  that  guid- 
ed them  to  refreshing  springs,  la  consecrated  in 
Uie  sanctuary  of  their  temple.     In  contempt  of 
iopiter  Hammon,  they  sacrifice  a  ram.     The 
ox,»  worshipped  in  £gy^t  for  the  god  Apis,  is 
ilaia  as  a  victim  by  the  Jews.     From  the  flesh 
of  swine  they  abstain  altogether.     An  animal, 
labject  to  the  same  leprous  disease  u  that  infected 
their  whole  nation,  is  not  deemed  proper  food. 
The  famine,  with  which  they  were  for  a  long 
time  afllicted,  is  frequently  commemorated  u  by 
s  solemn  fast    Their  bread,  in  memory  of  their 
hsTing  seized  a  quantity  of  grain  to  relieve  their 
wants,!*  is  made  without  leaven.     The  seventh 
day '7  ii  sacred  to  reet,  for  on  that  day  their 
labours  ended ;  nnd  such  is  their  natural  propen- 
ntj  to  sloth,  that,  in  consequence  of  it,^  every 


11  Whatever  waa  aaered  at  Rome,  was  beyond  all 
doobi,  pTDfiuie  at  J«niaalem.  The  Jews  worshipped 
ofw  God,  and,  by  consequence,  the  pagan  mythology 
fcU  into  coatempt. 

13  The  veneration  here  said  to  have  been  paid  In  the 
tanple  to  the  image  of  an  ass,  is  refuted  by  Tacitus  him- 
self who  saya  In  the  following  section,  that  the  Jews 
nftred  no  consecrated  statues  or  images  to  be  erected 
Mher  in  their  citioe  or  their  temples.  Nulla  $imulQcra 
^irbi^  MiM,  ludum  tentflU  nmuU.  He  tells  ua  after- 
ward^ that  when  Pomiwy  conquered  Jerusalem,  and 
laade  his  entry  into  the  temple,  ho  found  neither  sta- 
taea  aor  Images,  but  a  void  and  empty  tabernacle. 
NiUla  iMtua  dgmm  ^Jigie,  Tocuam  atdtm,  el  irtania  or- 
o>v.  See  this  book,  a.  9. 

13  An  ox  or  calf  was  worshipped  at  Memphis  as  a  god, 

uader  the  name  of  Apis.    See  Appendix  to  Hist.  v.  b.  20. 

The  Jews^  bet)re  they  were  instructed  in  the  knowledge 

«<  the  true  Qod,  were  willing,  in  imitation  of  the  Egyp. 

tiaos,  to  worship  a  golden  calf   Exodus  xxxil.  ver.  4. 

Bui  the  mcrifices  in  contempt  of  Jupiter  Mammou,  and 

the  sttpersUUooa  rites  of  Memphis,  are  not  vouched  by 

aay  good  antbarity.   MThoever  killed  an  ox,  or  lamb,  or 

P«if  was  ordered  to  bring  it  as  an  offering  at  the  taber- 

i^ch.  LeviUcoa  zvii. 

U  The  lepniay,  described  in  Leviticus  xiil.  and  xiv. 

IS  Iliere  was  scarce  a  month  in  the  Jewieh  calendar 

without  a  number  of  fiuudaya ;  but  they  were  luatiiuted 

to  record  signal  events,  not  In  comroemoratiun  of  the 

fcrnine  in  the  deeert. 

KThe  unleavened  bread,  mentioned  In  Exodua  xii.8. 
h  was  not,  aa  Tacitus  Insinuates,  their  comovm  fixn) :  it 
waa,  ••  we  read  in  Deuteronomy  xvi.  the  bread  qf  oj^c- 
Imr,  which  they  were  to  eat  for  seven  days,  in  memory 
of  the  day  when  they  came  forth  out  of  the  land  of 
EfTpt. 

17  The  oavenih  day  was  a  day  of  rest,  but  not  for  the 
nasoo  given  by  Tacitus ;  it  was  the  sabbath  of  the  Lord ; 
&r  in  six  days  the  Lord  made  heaven  and  earth,  and 
raeted  the  seventh  day ;  wherefore  the  Lord  blessed  the 
aU>bath  day,  and  hallowed  It.   Exodus  xx.  ver.  10, 11. 

IS  The  seventh  year  was  also  a  year  of  rest,  not  for  the 
sake  ofalnggiah  inactivity,  but  in  consequence  of  an  ex- 
}reas  command :  Six  yeeuv  Ihou  »haU  tow  thy  fields  and 
n*  years  ikau  ahalt  prune  tXy  vineyard ;  but  in  the  ae* 
9anthjfearehaUbea»4ibbath<ifrutunlothelandfa8ab- 
^th/tr  the  Lord.  Leviticus  xx  v.  ver.  3  and  4.  There  | 
was  sUII  aaoUier  sabbath  of  more  importance:  77m I 


seventh  year  is  devoted  to  repose  and  sluggbh 
inactivity.  For  this  septennial  custom  some  ai;-. 
count  in  a  different  manner  i  they  tell  us,  that 
it  is  an  institution  in  honour  of  Saturu,ts  either 
because  the  Idaeans,  expelled,  as  has  been  men« 
tioned,  from  the  isle  of  Crete,  transmitted  to 
their  posterity  the  principles  of  their  religioua 
creed,  or  because,  among  the  seven  planets,  that 
govern  the  universe,  Saturn  moves  in  the  high* 
est  orbit,*>  and  acts  with  the  greatest  energy« 
It  may  be  added,  that  the  period,  in  which  ths 
heavenly  bodies  perform  their  revolutions,  is  re- 
gulated by  the  number  seven.M 

V.  These  rites  and  ceremonies,  from  what- 
ever  source  derived,  owe  their  chief  support  to 
their  antiquity.  They  have  other  institutions, 
in  themselves  corrupt,  impure,  and  even  abo- 
minable, but  eagerly  embraced,  as  if  their  very 
depravity  »  were  a  recommendation.  The  scum 
and  refuse  of  other  nations,  renouncing  the 
religion  of  their  country,  flocked  in  crowds  to 
Jerusalem,  enriching  the  place  with  gifts  and 
offerings.  Hence  the  wealth  and  grandeur  of 
the  state.  Connected  amongst  themselves  by 
the  most  obstinate  and  inflexible  faith,S9  the 


^poee  ^  the  seven  eakbathe  <f  yean  ehaU  beforty-ning 
yeare,  and  ye  ehall  haUote  thejjftieth  year  ;  for  it  is  the 
Jubilee^  it  ehall  be  holy  unto  you.  Leviticus  xxv.  ver.  8, 
10,  and  13.  Josepbus  says  that  Julius  Caesar,  when  ha 
impoaed  an  annual  tribute  on  the  Jewish  nation,  made 
an  exception  of  the  seventh  year,  which  was  called 
the  sabbath,  when  the  people  neither  reaped  nor  sewed. 
See  Caesar's  decree,  Josephua,  Jewish  Antiqultiea,  xlv. 
cap.  10. 

19  It  was  natural  enough  that  they,  who  deduced  the 
origin  of  the  Jewa  from  the  Inhabitants  of  Mount  Ida, 
should  consider  the  sabbath  as  an  institution  In  honour 
of  Saturn ;  but  that  hypothesis  has  been  sufllclently  re- 
futed in  the  two  last  notes. 

fiO  The  orbit  which  Saturn  describes  is  at  a  greater 
distance  (rum  the  sun  than  any  planet  in  the  solar  sys- 
tem :  but  judicial  astrology  has  been  long  considered  aa 
a  vain  exploded  acience. 

21  Tacitus  saya  that  the  life  of  man  Is  governed  by  the 
revolutions  of  the  seven  planets :  that  doctrine  was  not 
only  taught  by  the  Egyptian  and  Pythagorean  philoso- 
phy, but  has  been  adopted  by  modern  astrologers. 
Hence  the  calculation  proceeding  by  a  series  of  seven 
years  to  the  grand  climacteric,  at  the  age  of  aixty-ihree. 
The  Jewa,  however,  had  very  different  reasons  lor  their 
sabbaths  of  years. 

22  The  force  of  national  prejudice  was  never  mors 
strongly  displayed.  Tacitua  thought  nothing  orthodox 
but  the  creed  of  his  own  country  \  and,  in  hia  eyes,  the 
depravity  of  the  Jews  consisted  in  preferring  the  wor- 
ship of  one  God  to  Jupiver,  Venus,  Mercury,  and  the  rest 
of  the  monstrous  deities  with  which  superstition  had 
peopled  heaven. 

23  The  Jews  were  not  emirely  confined  within  the 
limits  of  Paleatlne ;  they  went  forth  Inqueat  uf  gain,  and 
aettled  in  every  quarter  where  trade  and  commerce  fluui 
ished.  Wherever  they  fixed,  they  retained  their  own 
principles,  and  despised  the  established  relisi'>n  of  the 
place.  This  is  called  odvereue  omnee  alioe  hoetile  odium. 
Not  being  able  to  attend  the  tabernacle  with  their  oflb» 
ings,  they  collected  among  themselves  a  considerable 
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Jewi  extend  their  charity  to  ftll  of  their  own 
persuasion,  while  towardi  the  rest  of  mankind 
thejr  nourish  a  sullen  and  inveterate  hatred. 
Strangers  are  excluded  from  their  Ubies.  Un- 
sociable to  all  others,  they  eat  and  lodge  with 
one  another  only ;  and,  though  addicted  to  sen- 
suality, they  admit  no  intercourse  with  women 
from  other  nations.  Among  themseWes  their 
passions  are  without  restraint.  Vice  itself  is 
lawf ul.i  That  they  may  know  each  other  by 
distinctive  marks,  they  have  established  the 
practice  of  circumcision.^  All,  who  embrace 
their  faith,  submit  to  the  same  operation.  The 
first  elements  of  their  religion  teach  their  prose- 
lytes to  despise  the  gods,  to  abjure  their  country, 
and  forget  their  parents,  their  brothers,  and 
their  children.  To  encourage  their  own  inter- 
nal population  is  a  great  object  of  their  policy. 
No  man  is  allowed  to  put  his  children  >  to  death. 
The  souls  of  such  as  die  in  battle,  or  by  the  hand 
of  the  executioner,  are  thought  to  be  immortal. 
Hence  two  ruling  passions  ;  the  desire  of  multi- 
plying their  species,  and  a  fixed  contempt  of 
death.  The  bodies  of  the  deceased  are  never 
burned  :4  they  choose  rather  to  inter  them, 
after  the  example  of  the  Egyptians.  With  that 
people  they  agree  in  their  belief  of  a  future  state  i 
they  have  the  same  notion  of  departed  spirits^ 
the  same  solicitude,  and  the  same  doctrine. 
With  regard  to  the  Deity*  their  creed  is  differ- 


treasure,  and  sent  It  as  an  annual  tribute  to  the  Temple 
of  Jenisatem.  Hence  the  immense  heaps  of  gold  and 
silver  thai  fell  Into  the  hands  of  the  Romans ;  and  hence 
the  Jews  were  said  to  love  one  anotheri  and  lo  hate  the 
rest  of  mankind. 

1  It  Is  unnecessary  to  cite  from  Deuteronomy  the  laws 
against  adultery,  and  the  virgins  of  Israel  that  suffered 
themselves  to  be  seduced.  TacUus  transfers  the  guilt 
of  individuals  to  the  whole  nation. 

2  Circumcision  is  called  a  tolcen  of  the  covenant,  Ge- 
nesis xvii.  ver.  2.  This  shows  that  it  was  not  derived 
from  the  Egyptians,  according  to  the  notion  entertained 
by  some  of  the  learned. 

3  The  Romans  had  power  of  life  and  death  over  their 
own  children,  and  were  not  willing  to  be  encumbered 
with  a  numerous  issue. 

4  It  is  ceruin  that  the  Hebrews  interred  their  dead, 
since  Abraham's  burying-place  is  frequently  mentioned 
in  Scripture.  That  the  Egyptians  buried  their  dead,  is 
plain  from  their  usage  of  embalming  theoL  It  is  proba- 
ble that  the  practice  of  burning  the  bodies  of  the  de- 
ceased, sprung  originally  from  a  design  to  prevent  any 
outrage  to  the  bodies  from  their  enemies.  Sylla,  among 
the  Romans,  was  the  first  of  his  family  who  ordered  his 
body  10  be  burned,  lest  the  barbarities  which  he  had 
exercised  on  the  remains  of  Marius  should  be  retaliated 
on  his  own.  Cicero  says,  ProctUduhio  cremandi  rittu 
a  Oreteis'venitt  nam  septUtum  Ugimua  Numam  ad  Ani- 
enia/ontem^  totique  genti  Cornelia  toUmne/uiMe  •epul- 
thrttim  umjue  ad  StfUam^  quiprimuM  es  ta  genie  crema- 
tua  eet.   Tully  De  Leglbus,  lib.  2. 

6  The  Egyptians  believed  in  a  state  of  future  rewards 
and  punishments.    See  Diodorus  Siculus,  lib.  i.  s.  61. 

6  The  Jews  believed  in  one  Ood ;  the  Egyptians  were 
polythelsts,  and  even  worshipped  brata  antanals; 
gmmmjue  dntm  mmtatru. 


eot.  The  Egyptians  worship  various  s 
and  also  certain  symbolioi  repmen 
which  are  the  work  of  man ;  the  Jews  s 
ledge  one  God  only,  and  him  they  see 
mind's  eye,  and  him  they  adore  in  con 
tion,  condemning,  as  impious  idolaten,  i 
with  perishable  materials,  wrought  i 
human  form,  attempt  to  give  a  reprca 
of  the  Deity>  The  God  of  the  Jews  is  t 
governing  mittd,7  that  directs  and  gu 
whole  frame  of  nature,  eternal,  infin 
neither  capable  of  change,  nor  subject  t 
In  consequence  of  this  opinion,  no  such 
a  statue  was  to  be  seen  in  their  city,  n 
in  their  temples.  Flattery  had  not  le 
pay  that  homage  to  their  own  kings,  o 
they  willing  to  admit  the  statues  of  th( 
Their  priests,  it  is  true,  made  use  of 
cymbals  .*  th'jy  were  crowned  with  wi 
ivy ,8  and  a  vine  wrought  in  gold  wis 
their  temple.  Hence  some  have  infei 
Bacchus,  the  conqueror  of  the  East, 
ol^ect  of  their  adoration.  But  the  Jew 
of  worship  have  no  conformity  to  the 
Bacchus.  The  latter  have  their  fcst 
which  are  always  celebrated  with  r 
carousing  banquets.  Those  of  the  Je 
gloomy  ceremony,  full  of  absurd  eo 
rueful,  mean,  and  sordid.* 

VI.  The  country  of  Judasa  is  boun^ 
east  by  Arabia  ;M  on  the  south  by  I 
the  west  by  Phoenicia  and  the  sea ;  tb< 
frontier  stretches  to  a  great  length 
confines  of  Syria.  The  natives  are  & 
patient  of  labour.  The  climate  is  dr 
try  {  rain  is  seldom  seen,  and  the  soil 
fertile.  Besides  the  fruito  known  in 
palm  and  balm  tree  flourish  in  great  I 
The  palm  is  beautiful  as  well  as  lofty 
is  of  moderate  growth.     Its  branches, 


7  We  have  here  a  sublime  idea  of  one  gre 
and  governing  Mind ;  of  one  omnipotent, 
It  is  astonishing  that  Tacitus  did  not  paira^ 
flection  upon  what  he  could  00  well  deacrit 

8  No  mention  is  made  in  any  part  of  the  1 
Ish  priests  crowned  with  ivy.  A  vine  wro 
of  prodigious  weight,  is  mentioned  t>y  Jo 
magnificent  omamenL  See  Jewish  Antii 
XV.  chap.  U. 

9  The  Roman  dieefeetue  signified  a  day  o 
jity,  and  song,  and  dance,  and  public  spect 
otherwise  with  the  Jews.  At  stated  peri  ^ 
roemorated  public  misfortunes :  and  grit  i 
sackcloth  and  ashes,  distinguished  their  r 
mimies,  wholly  different  from  the  riK*a  of  I 
therefore  called  absurd  and  sordid.  Tacit 
said,  has  given  us  an  unfavourable  picture 
Voluire  has  painted  them  in  barvHer  dA 
concludes  that  they  ought  to  be  exempted  1 
of  the  Inquisition:  Jl  ne/aui  pas  ptntrtartt 

10  Arabia  extended  from  Egypt  to  Cltald 
the  Euphrates,  which  washea  Syria,  to  the 
It  is  divided  into  Ihrse  parts,  vis.  Arabia  / 
andHessrte. 
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Jnees  drdilats,  Mem  to  ctU  for  an  inciiion, 
tot  thej  drttd  the  mpplicatioR  of  steel  j  the  veins 
ihriok  from  its  mpproach.   The  operation  is  per- 
fofined  with  a  shell,  or  pointed  stone.  The  liquor 
that  distils  from  the  wound  is  of  use  in  medi- 
cine.   Libanut  is  the  highest  mountain'  in  the 
eonotrf.     It  rises  to  a  great  height,  affording 
shade  under  its  verdant  groves,  and,  even  in  the 
trdent  heat  of  that  sultry  region,  covered  at  the 
top  with  eternal  snow.H     From  this  mountain 
the  river  Jordan  ^  derives  its  source,  and  the 
abqadance  of  iu  waters.     The  stream  does  not 
diichsrge  itself  into  the  sea:  it  runs  into  two 
different  lakes,*'  preserving  through  both  a  clear 
sad  unmixed  current,  till  it  loses  itself  in  a 
third.    The  last  of  these  lakes  is  of  immense 
extent,  resembling  a  sea,  but  more  nauseous  to 
(be  taste,  and,  by  its  fetid  exhalations,  pernicious 
to  the  neighbourhood.     The  winds  occasion  no 
aadolationt   the  surface  is  never  ruffled.     No 
fish  can  live  in  these  waters.     The  birds  that 
love  to  dip  the  wing,  avoid  the  place.    The  fluid 
element,  for  it  can  scarce  be  called  water,  sup- 
ports, as  it  were  on  a  solid  expanse,  whatever  is 
thrown  in.     Between  those  who  cannot  swim, 
and  the  perfect  masters  of  the  art,  there  is  no 
difference  H4  all  float  with  equal  ease.     At  cer- 
tsio  seasons  of  the  year,  the  lake  throws  up  a 
^Bsntity  of  iiitch,>s  or  bitumen.     Experience, 
the  mother  of  all  useful  arts,  has  taught  men 
how  to  gather  it.     It  is  a  liquid  substance,  na- 
turally ot  a  black  hue.  The  infusion  of  vinegar 


11  TH«  snow  of  Lebanon  is  mentioned,  Jeremiah 
xrttt.  v«r.  14 

Kt  Now  the  Jottrdain,  See  an  elegant  description  of 
this  rivei*,  Pliny,  lib  v.  s,  Ifi. 

13  The  ftnt  of  the  lakes  Is  Samachonltes,  mentioned 
bf  Joeephua ;  the  second  Clanereth,  by  Joshua ;  the  third 
Asphaliiis,  called  by  Milton  the  AspbalUc  Pool,  bj  others 
SUre  Moruianiy  from  the  immobility  of  Its  waters.  It  is 
said  by  Joaephus  to  t)e  seventy  miles  in  length,  and  In 
tome  places  twelve  or  thirteen  in  l>readUi. 

14  All  travellers  agree  in  suting  the  noxious  taste  and 

MDell  of  the  Aaphaliic  Lake.   See  Pococke,  Deacriptlon 

of  the  East,  torn.  ii.  p.  37,  where  we  also  read  that  the 

water,  impregnated  with  salt  and  sulphur,  or  bitumen^ 

weighs  much  more  than  fresh  water,  and,  consequently, 

It  IS  nothing  sink.    Pliny  says  of  this  lake,  AtphaUitu 

nMipneter  Mutnen  gignit ;  unde  nomen :  tauri  eame- 

i»TU JbatiMnL  IndefamanUUlineomirgi.   Pliny,  lib. 

▼•  a  1ft.    U  la  related  by  Josepbus,  that  Yespaafan,  In 

order  to  make  an  experiment,  ordered  some  priaoners, 

with  their  hands  tied  behind  their  backs,  to  be  thrown 

into  the  laka ;  when  they  all  emerged  and  floated  on  the 

forftce.    See  Joaephus,  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  v.  ver.  8. 

15  Brocier  sftyat  upon  the  authority  of  an  eminent 
trtvellar  in  the  east,  that  the  slime,  or  Htutnen^  by  the 
Greeks  called  nap/koife,  U  thrown  up  on  the  surface  of 
the  WHtens  during  the  autumn,  probably  from  the  places 
BMttk>Ded  in  tJM  Bible.  7%e  vaU  qf  Siddim^  toMch  it 
IW  eolf  ma,  wam^uU  ^  tUnu-pit:  Genesis  xiv.  ver.  3 
and  MX  And  this  concretion,  after  floating  for  some 
time.  Is  driven  by  the  wind  to  the  shore,  where  it  ia 
carefolly  eollacteid  by  the  Arabs  for  their  own  use  and 
proit,  after  dallwiing  a  certain  preportion  to  the  bassa 
oflsnunlem. 


gives  cohesion  to  the  parts.  When  thus  eon* 
densed,  it  floats  on  the  surfiue,  and  you  may 
grasp  it  with  your  hand.  Those  who  make  it 
their  business  to  collect  it,  draw  one  end  into 
their  boats  {  the  rest  of  the  mass  follows  with- 
out toil  or  difficulty,  and  continues  loading  the 
vessel,  till  the  viscous  substance  is  cut  in  two. 
The  separation  is  neither  made  with  iron  nor 
with  brass.  Touch  it  with  blood,  or  with  linen 
tinged  with  menstrual  evacuations,  and  the 
parts  instantly  divide.  Such  is  the  account 
transmitted  to  us  by  ancient  authors.  We  learn, 
however,  from  modem  experience,  that  this  ex- 
traordinary substance,  floating  in  heaps  up  and 
down  the  lake,  is  driven  towards  the  shore,  or 
easily  drawn  by  the  hand ;  and  when  the  vapour 
that  exhales  from  the  land,  or  the  heat  of  the 
sun,  has  sufficiently  dried  and  hardened  it,  it  it 
then  cnt  asunder,  like  wood  or  stone,  by  wedges, 
or  the  stroke  of  the  hatchet 

VII.  At  a  small  distance  from  the  lake  lie 
those  wide-extended  plains,  which  tradition  says 
were  formerly  a  rich  and  fruitful  country, 
abounding  with  populous  cities,^*  but  long  since 
destroyed  by  fire  from  heaven,  and  now  a  barren 
desert.  Amidst  the  ruins,  which  still  remain, 
we  are  told  that  the  marks  of  celestial  vengeance 
may  be  clearly  traced,  and  that  the  soil,  con- 
sulted and  parched,  has  lost  the  powers  of  vege- 
tation. Whatever  the  earth  produces,  whether 
by  the  prolific  vigour  of  nature,  or  the  cultiva^ 
tion  of  man,  nothing  ripens  to  perfection.  The 
herbage  may  shoot  up,  and  the  trees  may  put 
forth  their  blossoms ;  they  may  even  attain  the 
usual  appearance  of  maturity  i  but,  with  this 
florid  outside,  all  within  turns  black,  and  mould- 
ers into  dust  To  speak  my  own  opinion,  though 
it  be  true  that  great  and  flourishing  cities  have 
been  destroyed  hy  fire  from  heaven,  yet  the 
desolation  here  described  may  be  accounted  for 
from  natural  causet.  The  exhalations  from  the 
lake  seem  sufficient  to  blast  the  vital  principle 
of  the  soil,  and  to  infect  the  whole  atmosphere. 
By  consequence,  all  manner  of  grain,  and  the 
fruits  of  the  autumn,  naturally  perish  in  a  eli« 
mate  so  hostile  to  vegetation*  The  river  Bo- 
lus n  empties  itself  into  the  sea  that  washes  the 
coast  of  Judaea.  The  sands,  which  the  stream 
carries  down  in  large  quantities,  are  taken  up 
at  its  mouth,  and,  being  mixed  with  nitre,  dis- 
solve by  the  action  of  fire,  and  soon  afterwards 
harden  into  glass.  The  shore  Is  of  small  extent, 


16  The  cities  were  Sodom,  Oomorrahj  Admah^  Zeboi' 
im,  Oeneais  xiv.  ver.  2.  liu  Lord  rained  upon  Sodom 
andGomorrah  brimotone  andfire^  and  be  overthrew  ihoeo 
citieoy  and  all  the  plain.  Genesis  xlz.  ver.  24  and  25. 

17  Belus,  a  river  of  Galilee,  running  from  the  foot  of 
Mount  Carmel,  and  emptying  Itself  into  the  Mediterra- 
nean. Strabo  says  that  the  whole  coast  has  a  sand  fit 
for  glass,  but  that  the  sand  of  the  river  Belus  Is  the  best 
sort.  Here  the  art  of  making  glass  wu  flret  discovsTCd. 
See  Fllny,  lib.  v.  s.  19. 
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and,  though  eonitantly  seaivhed,  these  ingre- 
dients still  remain  unexhausted. 

VIII.  The  face  of  the  country  is -covered  with 
Tillages.  There  are  likewise  towns  of  consider- 
ahle  note.  Jerusalem  is  the  capital.  The  temple 
is  distinguished  hy  its  wealth,  no  less  than  by  its 
magnificence.  The  fortifications  of  the  city  are 
its  first  defence ;  the  royal  palace  is  the  second  ; 
the  inclosure,  where  the  temple  stands,  forms 
the  third.  Even  a  Jew  is  not  admitted  beyond 
the  portal.  No  man,  except  the  priests,  has  ac- 
cess to  the  interior  parts.  While  the  Assyrians, 
and  after  them  the  Modes  and  Persians,  were 
masters  of  the  oriental  world,  the  Jews,  of  all 
the  nations  then  held  in  subjection,  were  deemed 
the  vilest  At  a  subsequent  period,  when  the 
Macedonian  monarchy  was  established,  Antio- 
ehus,  the  reigning  king,  formed  a  plan  to  weed 
out  the  superstition  of  the  country.  To  reform, 
if  possible,  so  corrupt  a  race,  he  intended  to  in- 
troduce the  manners  and  institutions  of  Greece ; 
hnt  a  war  with  the  Parthians  (Arsaces  being 
then  in  arms)  rendered  that  design  abortive.  In 
process  of  time,  when  the  Macedonians  were  by 
degrees  enfeebled,  when  the  Parthian  state  was 
in  its  infancy,  and  the  Romans  were  yet  at  a  dis- 
tance, the  Jews  seized  the  opportunity  to  erect 
a  monarchy  of  their  own.i  Their  kings  were 
soon  deposed  by  the  caprice  and  levity  of  the 
people.  They  returned,  however,  in  a  short  time, 
and,  having  recovered  the  throne  by  force  of 
arms,  made  the  people  feel  the  weight  of  their 
resentment.  A  scene  of  oppression  followed; 
citiiens  were  driven  into  exile;  whole  cities 
were  demolished ;  brothers,  wives,  and  parents, 
were  put  to  death ;  and,  in  short,  every  species 
of  cruelty,  usual  among  despotic  kings,  was  en- 
forced with  rigour  by  the  usurpers.  They  saw 
that  superstition  is  among  the  instruments  of 
tyranny;  and,  to  strengthen  their  ill-gotten 
power,  they  not  only  supported  the  national 
rites  and  ceremonies,  but  united  in  their  own 
persons  the  sacerdotal  and  regal  functions. 

IX.  Pompey  was  the  first  Roman  s  that  sub- 
dued the  Jews.  By  right  of  conquest  he  entered 


1  Justin  informs  us,  that  the  power  of  Demetrius  I. 
and  his  saccessors,  kings  of  Syria,  not  being  supported 
with  vigour,  the  Jews  took  their  opportunity  to  shake 
off  a  foreign  yoke,  and  assert  their  liberty.  See  Justin, 
lib.  xxztI.  ver  1  and  3.  In  coninnation  of  this,  we  read 
In  Maccabees  a  treaty  between  Demetrius  and  Simon 
the  high-prlest,  A  U.  C.  611 ;  before  Christ  143;  and  thus 
IA«  yoke  ttf  ths  heathen  vmu  taken  awtMyJrom  laraelf 
and  the  people  <^  Israel  began  to  write  in  their  inatru- 
ments  and  eontracttt  In  the  firet  year  <f  Simon  the 
highprieetf  the  governor  and  leader  (jftheJewe.  1  Mac- 
cabeeSf  ziil.  ver.  41  and  42. 

S  Pompey  made  himself  master  of  Jerusalem,  A  U.  C. 
€B1 ;  before  Christ  63.  He  entered  the  Temple  and  the 
Holy  of  Holies ;  but,  according  to  Josephus,  Jewish  An- 
tkioitles,  xiT.  4.  abstained  from  plunder,  content  with 
Imposing  an  annual  tribute.  See  Florus,  lib.  ilL  cap.  5 ; 
and  Cicero,  jaro  Flaeeo,  s.  28 


their  temple.  It  ii  a  hct  well  known, 
found  no  image,  no  statue,*  no  symbolica 
sentation  of  the  Deity ;  the  whole  repref 
naked  dome ;  the  sanctuary  was  unadoi 
simple.  By  Pompey's  orders  the  wall* 
city  were  levelled  to  the  ground,  but  th( 
was  left  entire.  In  the  civil  wars  thi 
wards  shook  the  empire,  when  the 
provinces  fell  to  the  lot  of  Mark  Anton 
rus,«  the  Parthian  king,  made  himself  n 
Judaea ;  but  being,  in  a'  short  time  afte 
death  by  Ventidius,  his  forces  retired 
the  Euphrates.  Gains  Sosius  once  more 
the  Jews  to  obedience.  Herod  s  was  \. 
the  throne  by  Mark  Antony,  and  Au^u; 
firmed  the  sceptre  in  his  hand.  On  i 
of  Herod,  a  man  of  the  name  of  Simoi 
out  deferring  to  the  authority  of  the 
usurped  the  sovereignty.  He,  howe 
punished  for  his  ambition  by  Quinctilii 
the  governor  of  Syria ;  and  the  kiogdo 
equal  partition,  was  divided  between 
sons  of  Herod.  During  the  reign  of 
things  remained  in  a  state  of  tranquiW 
ligula  7  ordered  his  statue  to  be  erec( 
temple.  The  Jews,  rather  than  sut 
recourse  to  arms.  Caligula  was  ass 
and  the  contest  died  with  him.  In 
lowing  reign,  the  Jewish  kings  bei 
dead,  or  their  dominion  reduced  t( 
limits,  the  rest  of  JudeaS  was  convi 
a  Roman  province.  Claudius  comm 
administration  to  Roman  knights,  i 
favourite  freedmen.  Antonius  Felix 
the  latter  description;  a  man  who, 
beginnings,  rose  to  power,  and,  with 


3  This  fiassage  affords  another  proof  that  t 
an  ass  was  not  consecrated  in  the  Temple,  a 
by  Tacitus.    This  book,  s.  4^ 

4  Brotier  ol^serves,  that  Pacorus  was  son 
king  of  Pkrthia,  and  therefore  thinks  it  i»i 
Tacitus  wrote  F.  R.  Parthorum  J^acorue,  ti 
Rtgie  Panthorum  Pacorue.  He  was  sent  I 
Orodbs  to  wage  war  in  Judea,  A.  U.  C  714 
following  year  defeated  and  put  to  death  b 
the  &Tourlte  general  of  Mark  Antony.  Jose] 
Antiquities,  xiv.  13, 14,  and  13. 

6  Herod  was  raised  to  the  throne  by  M 
A  U.  C.  714,  and  his  title  was  confirmed  liy 
the  senate,  A  U.  C.  717.  Josephus,  Jewish 
xiv.  26  and  28. 

6  The  Simon  mentioned  in  thia  place  i 
confounded  with  the  chief  of  that  name,  wh 
prisoner  at  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  and  aft< 
cuted  at  Rome.    See  Appendix  to  Hist.  v.  e. 

7  Caligula  had  the  frantic  ambition  to  hai 
placed  in  the  Temple  of  JeruBalera :  b^tt 
recourse  to  arms ;  another  proof  of  their  n 
to  suflbr  the  tabernacle  to  be  profaned  by  ii 
kind.    See  Appendix  to  Hist.  v.  m.  4. 

8  See  Annals,  xii.  23. 

9  Felix  was  brother  to  Pallae,  the  &voari 
and  minister  of  the  emperor  Claudius.  A 
54.   Suetonius,  in  Claud,  a.  96. 
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feoios  of  « tlave,  exercised  the  tynnny  of  an 
eutern  prince.  He  married  DrusiUa,  the  grand- 
daughter of  Antony  and  Cleopatra.  Mankind 
had  then  two  extraordinary  objects  to  gaze  at ; 
one  in  the  person  of  Claudius,  emperor  of  Rome ; 
and  the  other,  an  enfranchised  slave )  each  the 
grsndson  of  Mark  An  tony. lo 

X.  The  Jews,  though  harassed  by  various  acts 
of  oppression,  continued  to  give  proofs  of  thfir 
patient  spirit,  tUl  Cassius  Florus,ii  in  the  char- 
acter of  procurator,  took  upon  him  the  adminis- 
tntion  of  the  province.     Under  him  a  war  broke 
out.    Cestius  Gallius,u  the  governor  of  Syria, 
endeavoured  to  crush  the  revolt     He  fought  a 
number  of  battles,  in  most  of  them  unsuccessful. 
After  his  death,  which  was,  perhaps,  hastened  by 
disippoiotment  and  vexation,  Vespasian,  by  the 
•ppointment  of  Nero,  succeeded  to  the  command. 
Supported  by  his  great  military  character,  and 
the  good  fortune  that  attended  his  arms,  with  the 
additional  advantage  of  able  officers  under  him, 
that  general,  in  two  summer  campaigns,i3  over- 
ran the  whole  country,  and  made  himself  master 
of  all  the  inferior  cities.     Jerusalem  was  the 
only  place  that  held  out     In  the  following  year, 
the  war  with  Vitellius  engaged  his  attention, 
and  the  Jews  enjoyed  an  interval  of  repose. 
The  peace  of  Italy  being  at  length  restored,  for- 
eign affairs  demanded  his  immediate  care.    The 
Jews  were  the  only  nation  that  refused  to  sub- 
mit    The  obstinacy  of  that  stubborn  people 
6Ued  Vespasian  with  resentment.     But  what 
sodden  emergencies  might  involve  a  new  reign 
in  difficulties,  could  not  be  foreseen.     In  order 
to  be  prepared  for  all  events,  Vespasian  judged 
it  the  wisest  measure  to  leave  his  son  Titus  at 
the  head  of  the  army.     The  prince,  as  already 
mentioned,  encamped  under  the  walls  of  Jeni- 
•alem,  and  drew  out  his  legions  in  the  face  of 
the  enemy.14 

XI.  The  Jews  appeared  in  force  on  the  plains 
under  the  ramparts,  determined,  if  successful, 
to  posh  their  advantage,  and,  if  obliged  to  give 
ground,  tore  of  a  retreat  within  their  fortifica- 
tions. The  Roman  cavalry,  with  a  detachment 
fntn  the  light-armed  cohorts,  advanced  to  the 
attack.  A  battle  was  fought,  but  with  doubtful 
succese.  Th«  Jews  took  shelter  within  their 
Walls,  reotoring,  however,  for  several  days  af- 
terwaitls,  to  eallr  out  in  small  parties,  till,  tired 


10  CUodius  was  sonof  AntonIa,the  daughter  of  Mark 
Aoiony.    S«e  the  Genealoglcftl  Table,  No.  lOa 

11  The  Jewish  war,  occasioned  by  the  misconduct  of 
Cassias  Floras,  began  A.  U.  C.  816;  of  Christ  65.  See 
Appendix  U>  Hist.  v.  s.  4. 

12  For  more  of  Cestius  Gallus,  see  Appendix  to  Hist. 
V.  a  4. 

13  Vaspsrten'g  rapid  success  against  the  Jews  was 
A  U.  C  aao  and  831. 

14  See  JoMphos,  Bell.  Jud.  v.  cap.  9L  Titus's  first 
eamp  wms  near  the  Mount  of  Olivea  See  IVAnville^s 
pUn. 


by  repeated  losses,  they  resolved  to  shvt  them- 
selves up  within  their  fortifications.  Titus  pre* 
pared  to  carry  the  place  by  storm.  To  linger 
before  it,  till  famine  compelled  a  surrender,  ap- 
peared unworthy  of  the  Roman  name.  The 
soldiers  were  eager  to  brave  every  danger:  cour- 
age, ferocity,  and  the  hope  of  gaining  the  rewards 
of  victory,  inspired  the  whole  army.  Titus  had 
his  private  motives :  Rome  was  before  his  eyesi 
wealth  and  magnificence  dazzled  his  imagination  s 
and  pleasure  had  its  allurements.  If  the  city 
was  not  taken  by  assault,  a  siege  in  form  would 
detain  him  too  long  from  the  splendid  scene 
that  lay  before  him.  But  Jerusalem  stood  upon 
an  eminence,  difficult  of  approach.  The  natural 
strength  of  the  place  was  increased  by  redoubts 
and  bulwarks,  which,  even  on  the  level  plain, 
would  have  made  it  secure  from  insult  Two 
hills  u  that  rose  to  a  prodigious  height,  were  in- 
closed by  walls  constructed  with  skill,  in  some 
places  projecting  forward,  in  others  retiring  in- 
wardly, with  the  angles  so  formed,  that  the 
besiegers  were  always  liable  to  be  annoyed  in 
flank.  The  extremities  of  the  rock  were  sharpy 
abrupt,  and  craggy.  In  convenient  places,  near 
the  summit,  towers  were  raised  sixty  feet  high, 
and  others,  on  the  declivity  of  the  sides,  rose  no 
less  than  a  hundred  and  twenty  feet  These 
works  presented  a  spectacle  altogether  astonish- 
ing. To  thedistant  eye  they  seemed  to  be  of  equal 
elevation.  Within  the  city,  there  were  other 
fortifications  inclosing  the  palace  of  the  kings. 
Above  all  was  seen,  conspicuous  to  view,  the 
tow^r  of  Anton ia,u  so  called  by  Herod,  in  honour 
of  the  triumvir,  who  had  been  his  friend  and 
benefactor. 

XII.  The  temple  itself  17  was  a  strong  fortress, 
in  the  nature  of  'a  citadel.  The  fortifications 
were  built  with  consummate  skill,  surpassing,  in 
art  as  well  as  labour,  all  the  rest  of  the  works. 
The  very  porticoes  that  surrounded  it  were  a 
strong  defence.  A  perennial  spring  supplied 
the  place  with  water.  Subterraneous  caverns 
were  scooped  under  the  rock.  The  rain-water 
was  saved  in  pools  and  cisterns.  It  was  foreseen 
by  the  founders  of  the  city,  that  the  manners 
and  institutions  of  the  nation,  so  repugnant  to 
the  rest  of  mankind,  would  be  productive  of 
frequent  wars;  hence  so  many  precautions 
against  a  siege.  Since  the  reduction  of  the 
place  by  Pompey,  experience  taught  th^  Jews 
new  modes  of  fortifi^tion ;  and  the  corruption 
and  venalty  that  pervaded  the  whole  reign  of 
Claudius,  favoured  all  their  projects.  By  bribery 
they  obtained  permission  to  rebuild  their  walls.'^ 


15  See  Appendix  to  this  liook,  8.  6. 

16  See  Appendix,  s.  6;  and  D'Anville's  plan. 

17  For  a  description  of  the  Temple,  See  Josephus, 
Bell.  Jud.  V.  cap.  5 ;  and  Appendix  to  this  book,  s.  5. 

18  Pompey  had  destroyed  the  outward  walls  of  Jem 
salem  as  roeuUoned  in  this  book,  s.  9.    The  fortifications 
we  find  were  made  stronger  than  ever.    See  Josephus, 
Bell.  Jud.  ▼.  cap.  4. 
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The  strength  of  their  works  pkinly  showed  that, 
ia  profound  peace,  they  medittted  future  resist- 
tnce.  The  destruction  i  of  the  rest  of  their 
cities  serred  to  increase  the  number  of  tiie  be- 
sieged. A  prodigious  conflux  poured  in  from  all 
quarters,  and  among  them  the  most  bold  and  tur- 
bulent spirits  of  the  nation.  The  city,  by  con- 
sequence, was  distracted  by  internal  division. 
Thej  had  three  armies,  and  as  many  generals. 
The  outward  walls,  forming  the  widest  extent, 
were  defended  by  Simon  r  John,  otherwise  called 
Bargioras,  commanded  in  the  middle  precinct: 
Eleazar  kept  possession  of  the  temple.  The 
two  former  commanded  the  greatest  number  of 
soldiers;  the  latter  had  the  advantage  of  situa- 
tion. The  three  parties  quarrelled  among  them- 
selves. Battles  were  fought  within  the  walls  )3 
stratagems  were  practised ;  conflagrations  de- 
stroyed parts  of  the  city,  and  a  large  quantity 
of  grain  was  consumed  in  the  flames.  Under 
eolour  of  performing  a  sacrifice,*  John  contrived 
to  send  a  band  of  assassins,  to  cut  off  Eleazar 
and  his  whole  party  in  one  general  massacre. 
By  this  atrocious  deed  he  gained  possession  of 
the  temple.  From  that  time  two  contending 
factions  threw  every  thing  into  confusion,  till 
the  enemy  at  their  gates'  obliged  th^m  to  unite 
in  their  common  defence. 

XIII.  Portents  and  prodigies  announced  the 
ruin  of  the  city :  but  a  people,  blinded  by  their 
own  national  superstition,  and  with  rancour  de- 
testing the  religion  of  other  states,  held  it  un- 
lawful 4  by  vows  and  victims  to  deprecate  the 
impending  danger.  Swords  were  seen  glittering 
in  the  air  ;S  embattled  armies  appeared,  and  the 
temple  was  illuminated  by  a  stream  of  light, 
that  issued  from  the  heavens.  The  portal  flew 
open,  and  a  voice  more  than  human  denounced 
the  immediate  departure  of  the  gods.  There 
was  heard,  at  the  same  time,  a  tumultuous  and 
terrific  sound,  as  if  superior  beings  were  actually 
rushing  forth.  The  impression  made  by  these 
wonders  fell  upon  a  few  only:  the  multitude 
relied  upon  an  ancient  prophecy,  contained,  as 
they  believed,  in  books  kept  by  the  priests,  by 
which  it  was  foretold»th»t,  in  this  very  juncture, 


1  For  the  several  conquered  cities,  See  Appendix  to 
AnnalSi  xvl-  s.  10. 

5  The  factfoni  that  dlitmcted  the  city  of  Jeroaalem, 
attacked  one  another  with  a  degree  of  animoeiiy  more 
Inveterate  than  they  ever  showed  in  battle  wfth  the 
Bomans. 

8  See  Joaephus,  Bell.  Jud.  v.  cap.  6. 

4  When  the  Romane  heard  of  a  monitrous  birth,  or 
wene  told  that  a  cow  spoke,  their  prieate  employed  auper- 
stitioos  rites  and  sacrifices  to  avert  impendizrg  danger. 
The  Jews  were  not  so  easily  alarmed;  but  however 
Inclined  they  had  formerly  been  to  propitiate  Heaven 
by  prayer  and  sacrifice,  their  final  doom  was  drawing 
nigh,  as  foretold  by  Christ,  Sl  Mauhew  zziv. ;  St.  Mark 
zia.;  ScLakexxi. 

6  For  these  prodigies,  see  Josephos,  Bell.  Jud.  vi. 
etp.5|  and  fee  Appendix  to  this  book,  8. 6. 


the  power  of  the  East  would  prevail  oi 
nations,  and  a  race  of  men  would  go  for^ 
Judssa  to  extend  their  dominion  over  tl 
of  the  world.  The  prediction,  however,  ( 
in  ambiguous  terms,  related*  to  Vespas 
his  son  Titus.  But  the  Jewish  mind  y 
to  be  enlightened.  With  the  usual  pro 
of  meq  ready  to  believe  what  they  a 
wish,  the  populace  assumed  to  themitel 
scene  of  grandeur  which  the  fates  were 
ing  to  bring  forward.  Calamity  itself  o 
open  their  eyes.  The  number  besiege 
rusalem,  including  both  sexes  and  eve 
amounted,  according  to  the  best  account 
less  than  six  hundred  thousand.^  All  w 
capable  of  serving  appeared  in  arm: 
number  of  effective  men  was  beyond  all 
tion  greater  than  could  be  expected,  cv< 
vast  a  multitude.  The  women,  no  less 
men,  were  inflamed  with  zeal  and  ard( 
doomed  to  quit  their  country,  life,  they  c 
was  more  terrible  than  death  itself.  A 
city  so  strongly  fortified,  and  defended 
an  obstinate  race,  Titus  saw  that  nothi 
be'  done,  either  by  surprise  or  a  genera] 
He  threw  up  mounds  and  ramparts,  and 
battering-engines.  He  stationed  the  k 
different  posts,  and  assigned  to  each  a 
shace  of  the  duty.  For  some  time  n 
was  made.  In  the  interval,  the  Korc 
pared  all  the  machines  of  war,  whic 
the  ancients  had  employed,  or  moder 
invented. 

XIV.  It  will  now  be  proper  to  rotu 
affairs  of  Germany.  Civilis,  after  tl 
which  he  received  in  the  country  of  th 
rians,  recruited  his  array  by  levies  mad 
many.  With  these  forces  he  fixed  hi^ 
the  old  camp,  called  Vbtsea,s  depend ii 
strength  of  the  place.  The  exploits  air 
formed  on  that  very  spot,  he  hoped,  wo 
the  valour  of  his  men.  Cerealis  folio 
by  rapid  marches,  with  an  army  m 
double  his  former  number,  having  be4 
by  the  second,  the  sixth,  and  the  fourl 
gions.  To  these  were  added  the  col 
cavalry,  which  had  some  time  hefore 


6  Tacitus  condemns  the  Jewa  for  not  ri^l 
standing  a  prophecy,  which  he  hhnself  hiui  i 
But  it  is  evident  that  it  could  not  r«laie  t 
reigns  of  Vespasian  and  his  two  sons.  The 
religion  was>at  that  time  striking  root  in  Jud 
know  it  has  been  since  extended  over  the  v 
cannot,  however,  wonder  al  tho  tniec»n* 
Tacitus,  when  it  is  considered  that,  J4)0eplu 
perhaps,  Id  pay  his  court  to  the  imperial  &m 
hesitate  to  say  that  the  prophecy  related  u> 
Bell.  Jud.  V.  cap  5. 

7  JosepHus  says  that  eleven  hnadred  ihousa 
ed  during  the  siege.    Bell.  Jud.  tI.  cap.  9. 

8  For  Vetera  Castra,see  the  Oeo«rraf>hi< 
Civilis  had  made  himself  master  of  the  i>Uc43 
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eideit  to  cone  up  to  hit  Msistance.  Tbey  did 
sot  immodiately  obey }  but  tioce  hU  vktory 
they  lost  no  time.  The  commanders  on  both 
sides  were  eager  to  engage.  Delay  was  not  the 
genius  of  either;  but  the  two  armies  were 
septnted  by  a  marshy  plain  of  vast  extent. 
The  natural^humidity  of  the  soil  was  increased 
by  the  skill  of  Civilis,  who  had  contrived,  by 
obstructions  thrown  across  the  bed  of  the 
Rhioe,  to  stop  the  current »  and  discharge  a  vast 
body  of  water  on  the  neighbouring  plains.  A 
treacherous  spot  like  this,  covered  with  an  inun- 
dation, that  concealed  the  solid  ground,  was 
highly  disadvantageous  to  the  Romans,  who  car- 
ried a  weight  of  armour,  and  bad  no  skill  In 
swimming.  The  Germans,  on  the  contrary, 
had  every  thing  in  their  favour.  To  make  their 
vsy  through  the  floods  and  rivers  was  their 
osual  practice.  They  were  lightly  armed,  and 
their  sixe  and  stature  enabled  them  to  wade 
through  the  waters. 

XV.  The  Batavians   advanced  near  enough 
to  insult  the  Romans.  An  engagement  followed. 
Hie  legions  were  thrown  into  disorder.     Their 
arms  and   horses   were   swallowed  up  in  the 
fens,  while   the   barbarians,  acquainted  with 
the  shallowi  and  fordable  places,  advanced  with 
alacrity,  yet  not  daring  to  attack  the  front  of  the 
lines,  but  making  their  impression  on  the  flank 
end  rear.     The  conflict  had  no  appearance  of 
two  armies  engaged  on  a  solid  plain :  it  resem- 
bled a  naval  fight,  where  the  combatants  are 
driven  at  the  mercy  of  the  waves.     Wherever 
a  firm  footing  could  be  found,  to  that  spot  every 
effort  was  directed.     The  sound,  the  wounded, 
those  who  could  swim,  and  those  who  were  un- 
nsed  to  the  waters,  were  all,  without  distinction, 
involved  in  one  general  scene  of  distress.     The 
shughter,  however^  wHs  inconsiderable.     The 
Germans,  not  daring  to  hazard  a  battle  out  of 
their  fens,  re  turned  to  their  camp.     The  event 
of  the  day  made  the  generals  on  both  sides  wish 
for  a  decisive  action  t  but  they  wished  with  dif- 
ferent motives.     Civ  ills  wanted  to  pursue  his 
advantage,  and  Cerealis  to  retrieve  his  honour. 
Sooeess  inspired   the  barbarians;  the  Romans 
were  roused  by  a  sense  of  shame.     The  night 
Wis  passed  by  both  armies  in  a  very  different 
manner.    War-eongs  and  savage  uproar  resound- 
ed from  the  German  camp;  the  Romans  contin- 
ued silent,  breathing  revenge,  and  meditating 
fature  eaniftge. 

XVI.  At  the  return  of  day,  Cerealis  drew 
out  his  army.  In  the  front  he  placed  the  cav- 
alry and  aaxUiftry  cohorts,  and,  to  support  them, 
the  legiona  in  the  rear.  He  took  post  him- 
sel/  at  the  be^  of  a  chosen  band,  to  act  as 
occasion  might  require.  Civilis,  instead  of  pre- 
senting n  regnlar  line,  formed  his  men  in 
separate  divisions.  On  the  right  stood  the  Bata- 
vians and  Gngenians ;  the  left  was  occupied  by 
the  German*,  with  tlte  Rhine  on  their  flank. 


No  general  harangue  was  made  to  either  aimy 
The  commanders,  on  both  sides,  passed  through 
the  ranks,  exhorting  their  men  as  the  occasion 
prompted.  Cerealis  called  to  mind  the  glory  of 
the  Roman  name,  and  the  victories  of  ancient  as 
well  as  modern  date.  "  You  may  now,"  he  said, 
"  by  one  vigorous  eflbrt,  exterminate  a  base,  a 
treacherous,  and  a  vanquished  race.  It  is  not  a 
battle  you  are  to  expect  i  you  are  going  forth 
the  avengers  of  your  country,  to  punish  a  rebel- 
lious crew.  In  the  late  engagement  you  were 
inferior  in  number,  and  yet  their  bravest  troops 
fled  before  you.  You  see  the  refuse  of  your 
swords ;  a  set  of  runaways,  who  in  their  minds 
still  bear  the  galling  memory  of  their  late  de- 
feat, and  on  their  backs  the  print  of  ignominious 
wounds."  He  next  addressed  the  legions,  in 
the  style  peculiarly  suited  to  each.  The  four- 
teenth he  called  the  conquerors  of  Britain.  The 
sixth  raised  Galba  to  the  imperial  dignity.  The 
soldiers  of  the  second  were  now  to  flesh  their 
maiden  swords,  and  in  that  field  to  consecrate 
their  t>annerf  and  their  eagle.  From  the  legions 
he  passed  to  the  German  army,  and,  with  hands 
outstretched,  pointed  to  the  fields  around,  and 
there,  he  said,  *'  There  is  your  station ;  that 
bank  of  the  Rhine,  and  that  camp,  was  yours  i 
wade  through  the  blood  of  your  enemies,  and 
recover  your  own."  The  general  was  heard 
with  shouts  of  applause.  The  whole  army  panted 
for  the  onset :  those  who  were  weary  of  a  long 
peace,  were  eager  to  signalise  their  valour  i 
while  others,  harassed  out  with  the  toils  of  war, 
hoped,  by  one  glorious  victory,  to  find  the  end 
and  recompense  of  all  their  labours. 

XVn.  In  the  opposite  army  Civilis  was  nei- 
ther silent  nor  inactive.  **  These  fields,"  he 
said, "  have  seen  your  brave  exploits.  The  Ba- 
tavians and  the  Germans,  at  every  step  they 
take,  tread  on  the  monuments  of  their  own  fame, 
and  the  bones  of  slaughtered  legions.  The  Ro- 
mans, whichever  way  they  turn  their  eyes,  have 
nothing  before  them  but  memorials  of  their  own 
captivity,  their  defeat,  and  their  disgrace.  If  in 
the  Treverian  territories  the  issue  of  the  battle 
was  unpropitious,  the  event  of  that  day  ought 
to  make  no  impression.  In  that  field  the  Ger- 
mans conquered ;  but,  too  eager  for  plunder, 
they  suffered  the  victory  to  be  snatched  out  of 
their  hands.  From  that  moment  we  have  been 
in  a  train  of  success,  while  the  Romaiu  have  had 
to  struggle  with  every  difficulty.  Whatever 
couM  be  done  by  the  skill  of  your  general,  ha* 
been  provided  for  you.  Fens  and  marshes  are 
the  spot  where  you  are  to  engage.  The  depths 
and  shallows  are  known  to  you,  and  they  will 
be  the  grave  of  the  Romans.  The  Rhine,  and 
the  gods  of  Germany,  are  before  you.  In  their 
view,  and  under  their  protection,  rush  on  to  the 
charge ;  and  let  each  man  remember,  that  on  his 
sword  depends  the  welfare  of  his  parents.  Us 
wife,  his  childrea»  and  the  liberty  of  his  eountiy. 
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This  day,  my  friends,  this  important  day,  will 
cither  prove  as  the  glorious  rivals  of  our  famed 
forefatbera,  or  send  down  our  names  with  dis- 
grace and  infamy  to  the  latest  posterity."  The 
barbarians,  according  to  tlieir  custom,  applauded 
by  clanking  their  arms,  i  and  dancing  in  wild 
distortion.  They  rushed  on  to  the  attack,  dis*' 
chaining  a  volley  of  stones,  and  leaden  balls,  and 
other  missive  weapons.  By  this  artifice  they 
hoped  to  bring  on  an  engagement  in  the  fens : 
but  the  Romans,  aware  of  the  stratagem,  remain- 
ed on  the  solid  ground.  . 

XVIII.  The  barbarians  oKhausted  their  store 
of  darts,  when  the  battle  growing  warm,  they 
could  no  longer  restrain  their  ardoui.  They 
rushed  forward  with  impetuous  fury.  Their 
huge  stature  gave  them  every  advantage.  With 
their  long  spears  they  were  able  to  goad  and 
pierce  the  Romans,  who  with  difficulty  kept 
their  footing  on  the  slippery  soil.  A  band  of 
Bructerians  had  th^  spirit  to  quit  the  dam  erect- 
ed across  the  Rhine,  and  swim  to  the  shore. 
The  Romans  were  thrown  into  disorder.  The 
auxiliary  cohorts  began  to  give  way,  when  the 
legions  advanced  to  sustain  the  fight,  and  stop- 
ped the  progress  of  the  enemy.  The  battle  was 
BOW  on  equal  terms.  In  that  moment,  a  Bata- 
▼ian  deserter  informed  Cerealis,  that  a  party  of 
cavalry  might  with  ease  wheel  round  the  marsh, 
and  at  the  further  extremity  attack  the  enemy 
in  the  rear.  The  ground,  he  said,  was,  in  that 
part,  dry  and  firm,  and  there  the  Gugernians 
might  be  taken  by  surprise.  Two  squadrons  of 
horse,  with  the  deserter  for  their  guide,  reached 
the  place,  and  surrounded  the  enemy.  A  shout 
of  victory  gave  notice  of  this  advantage.  The 
legions,  at  the  same  time,  charged  in  front.  The 
barbarians  fled  with  precipitation  towards  the 
Rhine.  Had  the  fleet  been  put  in  motion  to  se- 
cond the  operations  of  the  army,  that  day  would 
have  closed  the  war.  The  approach  of  night, 
and  a  sudden  «torm  of  rain,  hindered  the  cavalry 
from  mixing  in  the  action. 

XIX.  On  the  following  day,  the  tenth  legion 
being  arrived  from  Spain,  Cerealis  detached 
the  fourteenth  to  reinforce  Ann  ins  Gallus^  in 
the  upper  province.  Civilis  at  the  same  time 
was  reinforced  by  the  Chaucianss  but,  even 
^ith  those  succours,  he  did  not  think  himself  in 

irce  to  protect  the  Batavian  cities.^    Content 
ith  carrying  off  whatever  was  portable,  he  set 
re  to  the  rest,  and  retired  to  the  island.     The 
.omans,  he  well  knew,  could  not  follow  him 
vrithout  throwing  up  a  bridge,  and  for  that  pur- 
pose they  had  no  boats  in  readiness.     As  a  fur- 
ther security,  he  had  the  precaution  to  destroy 


1  8a«  ihe  Manners  of  the  Germans,  s.  11. 

2  Annius  Gallus  has  been  mentioned,  Hist.  iv.  s.  68. 

3  Those  towns  lay  between  the  Abuse  (Afota)  and 
tne  Shtntf  suppoMd  to  be  Qmuup^  CUvet,  and  Nwu- 
gum 


the  great  4  dam  formerly  laid  across 
by  Drusus  Crermanicus,  leaving  the  i 
freed  from  obstruction,  to  flow  in  i 
channel  towards  the  confines  of  Ga 
consequence  was,  that,  the  current  ttk 
course,  the  body  of  water,  which  sep 
island  from  the  main  land,  sunk  int 
stream,  and  the  space  between  Get 
Batavia  seemed  to  be  one  continued 
Tutor  and  Classicus  passed  over  t 
followed  by  no  less  than  a  hundred  ai 
Treverian  8enators.5  A^lpinus  Mon 
deputy  sent,  as  above  mentioned,  fron 
by  Antonius  Primus  to  the  states  of 
one  of  the  number.  He  was  accoa 
his  brother  Decimus  Alpinus.  T 
dispersed  themselves  among  the  ne 
nations,' urging  every  topic  that  co 
compassion ;  and  by  their  gifts  and  p 
a  country  fond  of  tumult  and  comm 
raised  considerable  levies. 

XX.  Civilis  found  himself  in  a  c< 
rekindle  the  war.  He  formed  four  d 
bis  army,  with  intent  to  attack  on  o 
same  day  the  Roman  cohorts,  the  cj 
the  legions  at  four  different  posts; 
legion  at  Arenacum  ;*  the .  second  at 
rum ;  and  the  auxiliaries  in  their  inti 
at  Grinnes  ^  and  Vada.  In  this  enteri 
lis  headed  one  of  the  divisions  ; 
sister's  son,  led  the  second ;  Classicus 
had  their  separate  commands.  In  th 
attempts,  complete  success  was  not 
but  where  much  was  hazarded^  tt 
some  quarter  might  be  prosperous, 
knew  that  Cen»lis  was  not  an  oflS 
strictest  caution;  and  therefore  h< 
while  he  was  distracted  by  differe; 
and,  by  consequence,  obliged  to  haste 
post  to  another,  he  might  be  somew 
cepted  on  his  marck  The  party,  c 
storm  the  quarters  of  the  tenth  legi 
it  an  enterprise  of  too  much  dangc 
from  the  project ;  content  with  falling 
were  employed  at  a  distance  from  t 
hewing  wood  for  the  use  of  the  arm; 
attack,  the  prefect  of  the  camp,  fir 
centurions,  and  a  few  soldiers,  were  cu 
The  rest  took  shelter  within  the  inti 
At  Batavodurum  the  push  of  the  enc 
destroy  a  bridge,  which  the  Romans  i 
constructed  over  the  river.  A  fier 
ment  followed,  but  the  approach  of  x 
imdecided. 


4  For  the  bank  raised  by  Drusus,  see  Ai 
53. 

6  We  have  seen  a  senate  and  ma£ismtf 
Frisians,  Annals,  xl.  s.  19. 

6  For  Arenacum  and  Batavodurum,  sec 
phical  Table. 

7  Grinnes  and  Vada:  eee  the  Geographic 
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XXL  TiM  Attick  at  Vada,  wider  the  eonduct 
of  Cifilis,  ind  at  Grinnes,  M  on  bj  Classi- 
ctti,  were  attended  with  greater  danger  to  the 
Romans.    At  each  place  the  assault  was  made 
wiih  resistless  fury.     The  best  and  bravest  of 
the  soldiers  perished  on  the  spot.    Among  them 
fell  Briganticus,  at  the  head  of  a  squadron  of 
bone;  a  man,  as  already  stated,  distinguished 
bx  his  leal  in  the  service  of  Rome»  and  his 
avowed  hatred  of  Civilis,  his  uncle.s     While 
the  Romans  were  pressed  on  every  side,  Cer- 
etiis,  with  a  select  body  of  cavalry,  came  up  to 
their  relief.    The  fortune  of  the  day  was  in- 
itantly  changed.      The   Germans   in   a   panic 
plQogcd  into  the  river.     Civllis  attempted  to 
stop  their  flight.     His  person  being  known,  a 
•bower  of  darts  was  discharged  against  him. 
He  quitted  his   horse,  and   saved   himself  by 
iwimmiog  across  the  river.     The  Germans  es- 
caped by  the  same  expedient.     Tutor  and  Clas- 
licttf  were  conveyed  away  in  boats.     The  Ro- 
man  fleet,    notwithstanding    positive    orders, 
failed  again  to  co-operate  with  the  land  forces. 
Several  of  the  mariners  were  dispersed  on  dif- 
ferent duties,  and  fear  restrained  the  rest     It 
was  the  constant  fault  of  Cere-alis,  never  to  al- 
Isw  due  time  for  the  execution  of  his  orders. 
His  designs  were  always  sudden,  but  the  issue 
crowned  him  with  glory.  Where  his  conduct  was 
liable  to  censure,  fortune  seemed  willing  to  re- 
pair his  error.     Success  made  him  over-san- 
guine, and,  by  conaequeoce,  diacipline  fell  into 
neglect     It  was  but  a  few  days  after  his  vic- 
tory, that  he  narrowly  escaped  being  made  a 
prisoner.    His    address   saved    him    from    the 
bands  of  the  enemy,  but  not  from  the  disgrace 
of  his  own  misconduct 

XXII.  He  had  been  as  far  as  Bonn  and  No- 
▼estum  to  inspect  the  camps  then  carrying  on  at 
those  places,  for  the  winter-quarters  of  the  le- 
gions. He  chose  to  return  by  water.  Among 
the  troops  that  followed  his  boats  along  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine,  no  order  was  observed,  no 
diKipline,  no  night-watch.  The  Germans  saw 
their  negligence,  and  took  their  measures  ac- 
cordingly. They  chose  a  night  remarkably 
dark,  and  sailed  down  the  river.  They  landed 
without  opposition,  and  rushed  immediately  to 
^  intrenchments.  They  began  with  art  and 
stratagem.  They  cut  the  cords  of  the  tents, 
and  butchered  the  men  as  they  lay  struggling 
^t*^  the  load.  Another  party,  in  the  mean 
time,  attacked  the  fleet  They  fastened  their 
grappling  instruments,  and  began  to  bawl  off 
the  vessels.  Their  first  approach  was  conducted 
in  silence ;  but  the  slaughter  was  no  sooner  be- 
gan* than,  to  increase  the  terror,  they  rent  the 
tir  with  shouts  and  savage  uproar.  Roused  by 
the  anguish  of  their  wounds,  the  Romans 
■tarted  from  their  beds;  they  grasped    their 
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arms,  and  nn  wild  about  the  avenues  of  their 
camp  {  some  completely  armed,  but  the  greatest 
part  with  their  clothes  thrown  on  in  their 
hurry,  and  their  swords  in  their  hands.  Cer- 
ealis,  half  asleep,  and  almost  naked,  owed  his 
safety  to  a  mistiJce.  The  barbarians  saw  the 
praetorian  ship  with  a  flag  displayed,  ^d,  from 
that  circumstance  inferring  that  the  general 
was  on  l>oard,  took  possession  of  the  vessel. 
Cerealis  had  passed  the  night  in  another  quarter. 
A  woman  from  the  country  of  the  Albians, 
known  by  the  name  of  Claudia  Sacatra,  had 
attracted  his  notice ;  and  the  report  of  the 
army  was,  that  when  the  attack  began,  he  was 
happy  in  her  embrace.  The  sentinels,  who 
had  neglected  the  duty  of  their  watch,  made  an 
excuse  that  did  no  honour  to  the  general.  That 
they  might  not  disturb  his  rest,  their  orders 
were  to  observe  the  strictest  silence,  and,  by 
consequence,  making  no  signal,  and  using  no 
watch-word,  they  themselves  were  overpowered 
with  sleep.  It  was  broad  day-light  when  the 
Germans  sailed  back,  leading  with  them  the 
captured  vessels,  and  among  them  the  pnetor- 
ian  galley,  which  they  afterwards  sent  by  the 
river  Luppia,*  as  a  present  to  Veleda. 

XXin.  Civilis  bad  the  ambition  to  display 
his  naval  armament  For  this  purpose  he 
equipped  all  the  vessels  that  carried  two  ranks 
of  oars,  or  even  one.  To  these  he  added  a  pro- 
digious number  of  small  craft,  among  which 
were  thirty  or  forty  fitted  out  like  the  Roman 
Liburnian  galleys.  The  vessels  lately  taken 
from  the  Romans  carried  sails  made  with  Ger^ 
man  mantles,  and,  with  their  diversity  of  col- 
ours, presented  a  spectacle  not  unpleasing  to 
the  eye.  The  place  chosen  for  this  naval  show 
was  the  vast  bay,  resembling  a  sea,  where  the 
Rhine  discharges  itself  through  the  mouth  of 
the  Meuse  lo  into  the  ocean.  For  fitting  out 
this  fleet  Civilis  had  two  motives ;  one,  to 
gratify  the  national  vanity  of  the  Bataviaos  i 
the  second,  more  important,  to  intercept  the 
provisions  sent  from  Gaul  for  the  use  of  the 
Roman  army.  Cerealis,  at  the  sight  of  this 
unexpected  parade,  was  struck  with  wonder} 
but  nothing  could  shake  his  resolution.  He 
prepared  to  meet  the  barbarians  on  their  new 
element  He  ordered  out  his  fleet,  inferior  in 
number,  but  in  the  skill  of  the  mariners,  the 
experience  of  the  pilots,  and  the  size  of  the  ves- 
sels, greatly  superior.  The  Romans  sailed  with 
the  current ;  the  enemy  had  the  wind  in  their 
favour.  A  slight  engagement  followed.  The 
two  fleets  exchanged  a  flight  of  darts ;  they 
passed  each  other,  and  parted.  This  was  the 
last  effort  of  Civilis.  He  gave  up  all  hope,  and 
retired  beyond  the  Rhine.     Cerealis  laid  waste 


9  Luppia,  now  the  Li/yw.  SeetheOeographical  Tabla 
For  Veloda,  See  Hist  I  v.  s.  61. 

10  For  the  mouih  of  the  MguM,  see  Annals,  11.  •.  6u 
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the  isle  of  Batavia,  leaving,  however,  the  lands 
and  houses  of  Civilis  free  from  injury.  This 
policy  is  not  unusual  among  general  officers.  It 
was  now  the  latter  end  of  autumn ;  the  rainy 
season  set  in,  and  the  river,  swelled  above  its 
banks,  .caused  an  inundation  throughout  the 
island.  The  face  of  the  country,  naturally  low 
and  swampy,  presented  a  vast  sheet  of  water. 
No  ships  were  at  hand  ;  the  army  was  distressed 
for  provisions ;  and  the  tents  and  baggage  were 
washed  away  by  the  Aood. 

XXIV.  Civilis  asserted  afterwards,  that 
the  Roman  army,  in  this  juncture,  might  have 
been  utterly  destroyed,  and  that  the  Germans 
actually  intended  it,  if  he  himself  had  not  di- 
verted them  from  the  enterprise.  The  surren- 
der of  that  chief,  which  followed  soon  after, 
made  this  account  not  improbable.  Cerealis, 
by  his  secret  agents,  offered  terms  of  peace  to  the 
Batavians ;  he  tempted  Civilis  with  a  promise 
of  pardon ;  and  to  Veleda  and  hec  family  be 
held  forth  the  advantages  to  be  gained  by  termi- 
nating a  war,  which  brought  nothing  but 
slaughter  and  calamity.  "  Her  best  policy,"  he 
said,  *<  would  be,  to  entitle  herself,  by  some  me- 
ritorious act,  to  the  favour  and  protection  of 
Rome.  The  Treverians  were  cut  to  pieces,  the 
Ubians  submitted,  and  the  Batavians  were  ex- 
pelled from  their  country.  By  the  friendship 
of  Civilis,  Germ;^ny  had  gained  nothing  but 
slaughter,  ruin,  and  the  desolation  of  families. 
Where  is  Civilis  now  ?  He  roams  about,  a  help- 
less wanderer,  destitute  of  means,  a  burden  to 
his  friends.'  After  passing  the  Rhine  so  often, 
the  Germans  may  now  be  satisfied.  Fresh  hos- 
tilities would  add  to  their  gnilt.  The  insolence 
and  the  crime  would  be  on  their  side ;  on  that 
of  Rome  the  indignation  of  the  legions,  and  the 
vengeance  of  the  gods." 

XXV.  With  this  menacing  strain  Cerealis 
had  the  art  to  intermix  soothing  promises.  The 
nations  beyond  the  Rhine  were  weary  of  war. 
The  Batavians  began  to  open  their  eyes.  "To 
persist,"  they  said,  <*  were  to  provoke  their 
utter  ruin.  A  single  nation  could  not  undertake 
to  deliver  the  world  from  bondage.  By  the 
slaughter  of  the  legions,  and  the  destruction  of 
the  Roman  camps,  what  had  been  gained  ?  New 
legions,  with  greater  vigour  and  superior  num- 
bers, were  poured  in  upon  them.  If  the  war 
was  waged  for  Vespasian,  that  end  was  answer- 
ed: Vespasian  is  master  of  the  empire.  U  to 
oppose  the  Roman  people  was  the  real  object, 
the  Batavians  are  but  a  handful  of  men,  unequal 
to  the  task.  Let  us  turn  our  eyes  to  Rhetia,  to 
Noricum,  and  the  other  allies  of  Rome.  They 
are  loaded  with  various  imposts.  From  the 
Batavians  Rome  exacts  no  tribute:  men  and 
valour  are  all  she  asks.  This  may  be  called  a 
state  of  freedoms  ^t  the  worst,  it  borders  on 


civil  liberty.  And  if  we  are  to  choose  w 
rule  over  us,  is  it  not  more  bonou 
submit  to  the  emperor  of  Rome,  thao, 
Germans,  to  bear  the  infamy  of  a  female 
Such  was  the  reasoning  of  the  Bataviai 
The  nobles  of  the  country  charged  eve 
to  the  account  of  Civilis :  ^  By  his  I 
violence  they  were  hurried  into  the  \ 
the  miseries  of  his  country  that  res  tie 
hoped  to  find  a  remedy  for  his  ruined 
In  evil  hour  the  Batavians  were  advise 
siege  the  legions,  and  to  murder  the  c< 
ing  officers :  the  gods,  in  that  moment,  dt 
their  vengeance  on  the  whole  nation, 
was  necessary  for  one  man,  and  it  has 
ruin  of  his  country.  We  are  now  on  t 
of  destruction:  repentance  may  exp 
guilt,  and,  by  delivering  up  the  autht 
calamity,  we  may  atone  for  past  misco! 
XXVI.  Civilis  knew  the  temper  of  I 
trymen,and  took  bis  measures  to  pre 
blow.  A  long  train  of  adversity  had 
vigour  of  his  mind  ;  and  the  love  of  lii 
sion  which  often  enervates  the  nobles 
began  to  exert  its  influence.  He  desir< 
ference.  Cerealis  granted  it.  The  bri 
the  VVahal  i  was  broken  down  in  the 
The  two  chiefs  advanced  to  the  extrcm 
In  that  situation  Civilis  spoke  as 
«  Were  I  to  plead  my  cause  before  an  < 
the  interest  of  Vitellius,  I  should  give  n 
as  lost  Pardon  I  should  not  expect,  d 
any  credit  be  given  to  what  I  have 
Vitellius  and  I  were  mortal  foes.  We  a< 
open,  with  avowed  hostility.  The  qu: 
begun  by  him  ;  it  was  inflamed  by  zn< 
Vespasian  I  lived  on  other  terms ;  m 
for  his  person  has  long  been  known.  ^ 
was  yet  a  private  man,  he  ranked  m 
number  of  his  friends.  Antonius  Prirr 
our  connection.  By  letters  from  that  < 
was  urged  to  kindle  the  flame  of  war 
desired  to  find  employment  for  the  Ge 
gions  and  the  states  of  Gaul,  that  none  m 
over  the  Alps  into  Italy.  The  advice 
nius,  communicated  by  his  letters,  was 
by  Hordeonius  Flaccus  in  person.  I 
with  their  wishes  :  I  appeared  in  arms 
in  Germany  what  was  accomplished  by 
us  in  Syria,  by  Aponius  in  Maesia,  and 
vianus  in  Pannonia."s 


1  Nabalia,  the  channel  made  bj  Drutus :  fei 
graphical  Table. 

2  Iietters  from  Antonius,  exciting  CiriH^ 
In  order  to  hinder  the  legions  on  the  Rhiae  fr^ 
log  to  support  VitalUua  in  Iialj.   See  Hift.  iv 

3  The  rest  of  the  History  is  lost,  and  «i 
siege  of  Jerusalem,  with  the  raigns  of  Vespafii 
and  Domitlan. 
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L  Iv  the  iotenrlew  with  the  Roman  general, 
Cifilii  endeaTonred,  bj  an  artfal  apology,  to 
dugoiie  and  palliate  his  own  conduct     He 
bad  pretended  in  the  beginning  of  the  war  that 
K«  took  the  field  in  the  serrice  of  Vespasian  \ 
•od  bis  efforts,  he  now  contended,  were  no  way 
inferior  to  the  Roman  officers,  who,  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  world,  exerted  themselves  with 
zeal  and  ardonr  in  the  same  canse.     He  claimed 
tbe  merit  of  having  fonnd  employment  in  6er- 
iDtny  for  the  legions  devoted  to  the  interest  of 
VitcUios  (  he  had  carried  his  victorious  arms  to 
their  very  camp,  and  there  obliged  them  to  capit- 
iilate.    An  irruption  into  Italy  was  prevented 
by  tbe  vigour  of  his  operations,  and  the  oath  of 
Uelity  to  VespMian  was  enforced  by  his  orders. 
He  complained  that  those  important  services  were 
^  bis  enemies  invidiously  called  acts  of  rebel- 
^on.    But  thus  accused,  and  thus  calumniated, 
esald  it  be  ezpect«d  that,  in  such  a  juncture,  he 
tbonld  sheath  the  sword,  and,  by  an  ignominious 
nnender,  take  upon  him  a  load  of  guilt  ?  Fusil- 
itatmity  and  mean  compliance  would  have  been 
^nncbery  to  himself.     He  must  have  incurred 
tbe  contempt  of  the  legions  $  but  he  chose  by  war- 
lilcs  enterprise,  and  by  his  valour  in  the  field,  to 
P^  their  applause.     In  the  distraction  of  the 
times  many  things  happened  on  both  sides,  rash, 
tepetuous,  and  perhaps  not  to  be  justified.    But 
vbere  all  we}*}  blameable,  to  settle  the  measure 
of  particular  guilt  seemed,  in  his  opinion,  to  be 
*  fruitless  inquiry.     He  added,  that  the  Beta- 
riaas  had  been  at  all  times  the  faithful  allies  of 
fttime :  while  they  were  considered  in  that  light, 
^  not  treated  as  a  vanquished  people,  they 
^«re  willing  to  maintain  their  old  attachment 
with  unshaken  constancy.     Their  arms,  their 
men,  their  valour,  were  ready  in  the  service  of 
tbe  empira.    These,  he  said,  were  the  sentiments 
of  bis  countrymen ;  they  were  his  principles, 
•Bd  the  rule  of  his  conduct    Having  been  the 
•driser  of  the  oath  to  Vespasian,  he  was  now 
tbe  mediator  of  a  general  peace. 

U.  Cerealls  heard  the  BaUvian  chief  with 
c^  attention.  He  went  to  the  meeting  with 
a  padfic  disposition;  and,  having  nothing  so 
■Mdi  at  heart  as  a  compioinise  of  all  differences,! 


he  did  not  amuse  himself  with  a  petty  contro- 
versy about  inferior  matters,  at  that  time  of  no 
weight  or  consequence.  He  scorned  to  take 
notice  of  the  fallacy  with  which  Civilis  attempt- 
ed to  colour  his  own  seditious  violence }  and,  in 
order  effectually  to  restore  the  public  tranquilli- 
ty, he  declared  himself  willing  to  bury  all  past 
transactions  in  total  oblivion.  Peace  was  estab- 
lished, and  that  part  of  the  empire  remained 
free  from  war  and  civil  commotions. 

Civilis,  from  that  time,  lost  all  weight  and  in- 
fluence with  his  countrymen.  They  considered 
him  as  the  fierce  incendiary,  who  had  kindled 
up  the  flame  of  discord,  and  the  author  of  a 
wide-wasting  war,  in  which  both  nations  saw 
the  destruction  of  camps,  the  desolation  of  cities, 
and  the  slaughter  of  armies.  Cerealls  was  soon 
after  sent  to  command  in  Britain.  He  succeed- 
ed Vettius  Bolanus,  and,  by  his  warlike  spirit, 
ravived  the  lustre  of  the  Roman  name,  which 
had  been  impaired  by  the  inactive  genius  of  his 
predecessor. 

Peace  being  finally  concluded  with  the  Bata- 
vians,  the  Lingones  and  other  states  of  Gaul 
laid  down  their  arms.  The  people  saw  that 
they  were  victims  to  the  pride  and  wild  ambi- 
tion of  their  chiefs,  and  all  were  willing  to  end 
a  bloody  and  destructive  contest,  in  which  deso- 
lation was  the  only  consequence  of  victory. 
Tranquillity  was  restored  in  that  par*  of  the 
empire )  but  the  troubles  in  Maesia  were  not  so 
easily  quelled.  That  country  continued  to  be 
the  theatre  of  war.  The  Sarmatians  had  made 
an  irruption,  with  the  ferocitjr  usual  among 
barbarians ;  and  having  two  passions  to  gratify 
their  love  of  plunder,  and  their  savage  delight  in 
blood,  they  marked  tiieir  way  with  carnage  and 
destruction.  A  detail  of  their  operations  can- 
not now  be  given.  History  has  transmitted  no 
memorial  of  those  transactians.  All  we  know 
is,  that  Fonteius  Agrippa^  the  proconsul  of 
Maesia,  was  defeated  in  a  pitched  battle,  and 
fell  with  honour  amidst  heaps  of  slain.'  ■  Soon 
after  that  disaster,  Rubrius  Gallus  was  sent  by 


1  SeeJosepho^Bell.jQd.Ub.vU.eapw4. 
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VetpMian  to  undertake  the  eondact  of  the  war. 
That  officer  restored  military  discipline,  and  re- 
vived the  spirit  of  the  legions.  He  sbught  the 
barbarians  in  their  fastnesses,  and  defeated  them 
in  every  encounter;  hanging. always  upon  their 
rear,  till  at  length,  he  chased  them  out  of  the 
province,  and  obliged  them  to  repass  the  Danube. 
His  next  care  was  to  secure  the  country  from 
future  incursions.  For  that  purpose  he  built 
a  chain  of  forts  on  the  frontier,  and,  leaving  a 
strong  garrison  at  every  post,  gave  an  effectual 
check  to  the  inroads  of  those  fierce  invaders. 

III.  Rome  had  now  no  war  upon  her  hands, 
except  that  in  Judsea,  under  the  conduct  of 
Titus.  The  victories  obtained  by  Vespasian, 
and  the  rapid  success  with  which  he  overran 
the  whole  province  of  Galilee,  have  been  already 
stated.  I  That  commander  knew  the  early  geni- 
us of  his  son ;  and  having  decided  proofs  of  his 
valour  and  military  talents,  he  thought  proper, 
when  his  own  affairs  called  him  intD  Egypt,  to 
leave  Titus  to  reap  the  glory  of  ending  the  war 
by  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem.  Tacitus  has  de- 
scribed Titus  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army,  in- 
spiring the  soldiers  with  zeal  and  ardour  by  his 
own  example,  and  winning  all  hearts  by  his  ami- 
able manners,  s  We  have  seen  him  encamped  be- 
fore the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  throwing  up  towers, 
and  preparing  for  the  operations  of  a  regular 
•lege  s  and  there,  unfortunately,  Tacitus  leaves 
us.  The  rest  of  the  great  historian's  work  ha^ 
perished.  The  loss  can  never  be  repaired;  but 
an  event  so  truly  interesting  ought  not  to  be 
passed  by  in  silence.  The  Jewish  war,  abstract- 
edly from  its  connection  with  religion,  presents  a 
series  of  calamities,  and  a  scene  of  blood  and  car- 
nage, that  cannot  be  equalled  in  the  records  of 
any  other  nation.  We  have  before  us  an  infat- 
uated race  ripe  for  destruction j  and  by  their  own 
folly  provoking  the  vengeance  of  a  great  and  war- 
like nation,  while  internal  divisions,  civil  dis- 
cord, party  rage  and  madness,  conspire  with  a 
foreign  force  to  accelerate  the  destruction  of  their 
whole  nation  t  we  see  a  city  so  strong  by  nature 
and  art  that  it  was  deemed  almost  impregnable, 
burnt  to  the  ground,  and  near  eleven  hundred 
thousand  inhabitants  perishing  in  tlie  flames  ;  a 
temple,  in  its  form  and  structure  the  wonder  of 
the  world,  razed  to  its  foundation ;  a  people 
driven  from  their  native  land,  dispersed  aU  over 
the  globe  to  exist  in  wandering  tribes,  but  to 
find  no  place  where  they  could  again  become  a 
people  under  their  own  plan  of  polity.  These 
are  important  events;  and  they  become  more 
striking,  when  it  is  considered  that  they  were 
foretold  by  Christ  himself  forty  years  before  the 
dreadful  catastrophe,  in  which  the  immediate 
finger  and  wrath  of  God  were  manifestly  dis- 
played. 

IV.  The  natural  causes  which  led  to  the  de- 
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stnictlon  of  Jerusalem,  have  been  in 
gree  explained  already,  but  may  «vith 
be  retouched  in  this  place,  when  we  ar( 
on  a'  siege  that  terminated  in  the  ruii 
voted  people,  l^e  mad  ambition  of  C 
have  his  statue  placed  in  the  temple 
first  occurrence  that  roused  the  indi^ 
the  Jews,  and  kindled  the  flame  ( 
throughout  the  nation.  The  death  o\ 
prevented  an  immediate  war,  but  did  n< 
the  jealousy' of  a  discontented  people, 
not  only  determined  that  the  images 
emperors  should  never  disgrace  their  t< 
would  not  so  much  as  suffer  the  li] 
the  Cssars  to  be  brought  into  their  t 
Of  this  zeal  Josephus  relates  a  remai 
stance.  He  tells  us,  that  when  Vit4 
governor  of  Syria,  was  preparing  to  ] 
army  through  a  part  of  Judaea,  in  or 
tack  the  Arabs,  the  chief  of  the  Jew 
to  the  measure,  alleging  that  the  coloi 
legions  were  crowded  with  profaiK 
which  the  laws  did  not  allow  to  be  see 
country.  The  Roman  general  yieldi 
remonstrance,  and  ordered  his  legions 
a  more. circuitous  way.  And  yet  this  c 
sion  did  not  satisfy  the  Jewish  mil 
seed-plots  of  a  revolt  were  laid  ,  and  ] 
brother  of  Pallas,  the  reigning  favour 
court  of  Claudius,  by  oppression,  ra 
every  species  of  cruelty,  helped  to  spre 
eral  spirit  of  revolt.  Gessius  Floras 
his  interest  with  Poppaea  obtained  fi 
the  post  of  governor  of  Jud&ea,  found  th4 
in  a  state  of  tumult  and  distraction, 
duct  added  fuel  to  the  flame.  Avaric 
ruling  passion.  Resolved  to  aggrandiz 
and  accumulate  immoderate  riches,  he 
every  species  of  iniquity,  till  the  pe< 
with  indignation,  broke  out  into  open 
Cestius  Gallus,  the  governor  of  Syria,  t 
a  numerous  army,  and  penetrated  into 
of  the  -enemy's  country,  even  to  the 
Jerusalem ;  but  war  was  not  his  U 
abandoned  the  siege,  and  fled  with  prec 
The  Jews  hung  on  his  rear,  and  defe 
in  every  skirmish.  According  to  Josep 
took  an  eagle  from  one  of  the  legion 
the  pursuit  cut  off  no  less  than  six  the 
the  Roman  army.  Cestius  did  not  1od| 
the  disgrace.  He  died  of  grief;  andthi 
ment  of  Syria  was  given  to  Mucianus, 
terwards  took  an  active  part  in  the  t\t\ 
Vespasian  to  the  imperial  dignity. 
Jewish  war  required  a  commander  wh 
make  that  business  the  only  object  of  h 
tion.  J*]^ero,  for  the  reasons  which  ha 
already  mentioned,  gave  that  commisfic 
man  who  was  even  then  destined  to  be 
of  Rome.8  In  the  space  of  two  sumr 
victorious  general  subdued  the  whole 
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ud  made  himself  master  of  erery  strong-hold 
lad  fortified  city,  except  Jerusalem,  which  was 
Ttierrsd  to  crown  Titus  with  immortal  glory. 

V.  Tacitus  has  described  the  city  of  Jerusalem 
•tad  the  Temple ;  but,  perhaps,  with  the  advan- 
ti{;e  of  D'AnYille's  plan,  a  more  diftioct  idea 
of  the  place  may  now  be  given.     The  city  stood 
ipon  two  hills,  namely,  Mount  Sion  to  the  south, 
tad  Acra  to  the  north.     The  former,  being  the 
loftieit,  was  called  the  upper,  and  Acra  the  lower 
city.    The  walls  of  each  were  washed  on  the 
oatiide  by  a  broad  and  rapid  stream,  that  rushed 
like  a  torrent  from  west  to  east,  through  the 
viUcys  of  Hinnon  and  Cedron,  to  the  foot  of  the 
MoQDt  of  Olives.     The  famous  Temple  stood  on 
t  third  hill  called  Mount  Moriah^  which  on  the 
mttn  side  was  bounded  by  the  valley  of  Cedron. 
A  fourth  bill  to  the  north  of  the  Temple,  was, 
ia  process  of  time,  enclosed  within  the  fortifi* 
cstions ;  and  there  the  Jews,  abounding  in  num- 
ten,  bailt  another  city.     The  new  quarter  was 
called  Bexetha.     Josephus  says  the  circumfer- 
•ace  of  the  whole  city  was  three  and  thirty  stadia, 
cotapated  by  D'Anville  at  about  three  thousand 
three  hundred  paces.     Art  conspired  with  the 
Batiiral  situation  to  make  the  works  almost  in- 
Meessible.     A  wall  of  great  strength  and  pro- 
ii^iens  elevation   surrounded   Sion,  extending 
tloDg  the  north  and  west  sides  of  the  hill,  and, 
^iog  carried  eastward,  separated  it  from  Mount 
Acra.  Mount  Acra  was  inclosed  by  another  wall, 
«hkb  stretched  to  the  north,  and,  then  diverg- 
iBf  towards  the  east,  ended  at  Fort  Antonia. 
The  third  wall   defended  the  Temple  to  the 
csst  These  fortifications  were  further  strength- 
ened by  towers  built  with  consummate  skill,  as 
■ay  be  seen  in  the  description  given  by  Tacitus.4 
five  of  the  towers  were  distinguished  by  their 
itreofnth  and  magnificence.     The  first  was  the 
tower  Psephina,  an  octagon  building  seventy 
nl>it$  high,  commanding  a  prospect  of  Arabia 
towards  the  east^  and,  on  the  western  side,  a 
^iew  of  Palestine  and  Phoenicia  to  the  margin 
of  the  tea;  the  other  four  were  built  by  Herod, 
who  was  placed  on  the  throne  by  Mark  Antony. 
From  motives  of  gratitude  to  his  patron,  Herod 
oiled  one  of  his  new  structures  the  Tower 
Antoaia.    The  other  three  he  dedicated  to  the 
penons  whom   b«  most  esteemed,  and,  to  do 
them  honour,  made  use  of  their  names:   Hip- 
pkbos  was  his  dearest  friend ;  Phasael  was  his 
brother}  and   Mariamne,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
*>7>was  the  wife  whom  he  loved  to  distraction, 
ud  in  his  fury  murdered,  while   he   adored 
her.» 

The  temple  of  Jerusalem  was  an  immense 
fabric,  divided  by  a  number  of  courts,  and  sor- 
reuidcd  with  porticos  and  magnificent  galleries. 


4  HiiL  V.  a.  11. 

I  FtnioB's  tragedy,  emitled  Herod  and  Mariamne, 
li  kaewn  to  eveiy  reader  of  taaie. 


which  were,  in  fact,  «o  many  fortifications,  that 
made  it  look,  as  Tacitus  observes,  more  like  a 
citadel  than  a  religious  sanctuary .<  The  place  of 
worship,  or  the  temple  properly  so  called,  stood 
in  the  centre,  detached  from  all  other  buildings  t 
the  inside  was  divided  by  a  veil  or  curtain  into 
two  parts,  one  of  which  was  the  Holy  of  Holies. 
The  outward  space  was  filled  with  buildings  ap- 
propriated to  religious  ceremonies,  and  the  dwell- 
ing of  the  priests  and  others,  who  officiated  at 
the  altar.  A  large  court,  encompassing  those 
several  buildings,  was  called  the  Court  of  the 
I  Gentiles,  who  were  allowed  to  enter  that  part, 
but  strictly  excluded  from  the  sanctuary.  The 
whole  of  this  vast  quadrangle,  according  to  Jose- 
phus, was  six  stadia,  or  three  quarters  of  a  mile, 
round:  as  D'Anviile  computes  it,  the  circumfer- 
ence was  still  greater. 

VI.  This  great  and  opulent  but  devoted  city 
was  now  the  last  receptacle  of  the  Jewish  na- 
tion. The  people  saw  the  progress  of  the  Roman 
arms;  all  Galilee  overrun  by  the  conqueror, 
their  fortresses  stormed,  and  their  armies  routed 
in  every  engagement  In  that  alarming  crisis, 
all  degrees  and  orders  of  men  abandoned  their 
habitations,  and  Aed  for  shelter  to  Jerusalem. 
The  celebration  of  the  Passover,  which  was  then 
near  at  hand,  attracted  prodigious  multitudes  to 
pay  their  worship.  It  is,  notwithstanding,  pro- 
bable that  Josephus  exaggerates,  when  he  tells 
us  that  the  besieged  in  the  city  amounted  to  three 
millions ;  Tacitus  says,  six  hundred  thousand. 
If  from  the  last  number  we  deduct  women  and 
children,  with  the  aged  and  infirm,  there  will 
still  remain  a  vast  warlike  force  to  man  the 
works,  and  repel  the  approaches  of  the  enemy. 
What  added  to  the  difficulties  which  Titus  had 
to  encounter,  was  the  desperate  resolution  of 
men  during  the  whole  war  inured  to  carnage, 
and  to  the  natural  obstinacy  of  the  Jewish  tem- 
per uniting  the  madness  of  enthusiasm.  They 
were  taught  by  their  false  prophets,  that  the 
Lord  of  Hosts  would  fight  their  battles,  and  de- 
liver them  from  a  foreign  yoke.  The  predictions 
thtt  relate  to  the  coming  of  the  Messiah  were 
not  understood  as  promising  a  Redeemer  to  free 
the  world  from  the  bondage  of  sin,  and  send 
forth  the  light,  of  truth  from  Judaea :  as  Tacitus 
observes,  they  expected  an  heroic  conqueror, 
who  should  march  at  the  head  of  their  armies, 
and  extend  the  dominions  of  the  East  over  all 
foreign  nations.  But  the  Jewish  mind  was  not 
to  be  enlightened.  The  divine  vengeance  had 
been  declared  with  awful  denunciations  i  they 
had  been  told,  that  iheir  enemiet  thauld  aui  a 
trench  around  them,  and  not  teave  one  stone  upon 
another.  The  celebrated  Bossuet,  in  his  Dis- 
course on  Universal  History,  confirms  the  account 


6  Tacitus  says,  l^emplum  im  modum  arete;  this  book, 
s.  IS. 
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of  portents  uid  prodigies,  ts  reltted  by  Tacitus.! 
**  And  what  (says  he)  could  be  so  alarming  a 
signal  of  the  impending  wrath  of  Heaven,  as 
the  hollow  murmur  heard  by  the  priests  in  the 
sanctuary,  and  the  voice  that  issued  from  the 
Holy  of  Holies,  Let  ut  leave  thi*  place!  It  was 
manifest  that  the  temple  was  abandoned  by  God 
and  his  angels."  ~  The  same  excellent  author 
relates  another  phenomenon,  which  either  was 
a  miracle,  or  might  have  been  considered  by  the 
people  as  an  awful  warning.  Four  years  before 
the  war  with  the  Romans,  a  common  peasant 
began,  on  a  sudden  impulse,  to  cry  out,  «  A  voice 
from  the  east !  A  voice  from  the  west !  A  voice 
from  the  four  quarters  of  the  world !  A  voice 
against  Jerusalem  !  against  the  temple,  and  aU 
new-married  brides  and  bridegrooms !  A  voice 
against  the  whole  body  of  the  people  !"  From 
that  time  he  never  ceased  day  and  night  to  re- 
peat, **  Woe  to  the  people !  Woe  to  Jerusalem  !** 
No  other  words  came  from  his  lips.  In  the 
temple,  at  all  religious  ceremonies,  he  uttered 
the  same  dreadful  menace.  He  was  seized  and 
dragged  before  the  magistrate :  to  every  inter- 
rogatory his  answer  was,  "  Woe  to  Jerusalem !" 
He  was  ordered  to  be  whipped,  and  then  turned 
adrift  as  a  wild  enthusiast  He  rambled  about 
the  country,  visiting  every  city,  and  in  his  fits 
of  transport  uttering  the  same  terrible  prediction, 
straining  his  voice  to  the  utmost  pitch,  yet  hot 
enfeebling  it  When  the  war  brolce  out,  be 
went  on  with  the  same  enthusiasm,  proclaiming 
vengeance,  and,  with  crowds  of  his  countrymen, 
returned  to  Jerusalem.  The  siege  being  form- 
ed, he  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  walls,  exclaiming 
with  vehemence,  "  Woe  to  the  city !  Woe  to 
the  temple  !  Woe  to  the  (>eople  !"  He  added  at 
last,  "Woe  to  myself!'*  and,  in  that  moment,  a 
stone  from  a  battering-engine  struck  him  dead 
on  the  spot  The  name  of  this  man,  says  Bos- 
suet,  was  Jesus  j  and  it  may  be,  that  since  the 
first  who  offered  grace  and  mercy,  and  eternal 
life,  expired  on  the  cross,  the  second  of  the  name 
was  ordained  to  denounce  the  ruin  of  the  whole 
nation. 

VII.  Though  the  Jews  by  their  rashness  in- 
volved themselves  in  a  war  with  a  great  and 
powerful  empire,  it  may  be  truly  said,  that  Jeru- 
salem was  destroyed  by  their  own  hands,  not  by 
the  Roman  arms.  They  had  called  down  the 
vengeance  of  Heaven  by  the  worst  iniquities, 
and,  to  complete  their  utter  destruction,  were 
still  abandoned  to  the  vices  that  provoked  their 
fate.  False  prophets,  as  had  been  foretold,  im- 
posed on  the  deluded  people.  Heresies  sprang 
up  and  multiplied ;  new  doctrines  were  propa- 
gated :  and  by  consequence  various  sects  were 
formed  ;  all,  as  usual  among  schismatics,  enven- 
omed against  each  other.  Religious  dissensions 
engendered  civil  discord;  and  Judea, rent  and 


1  Joiephua  gives  the  same  account. 


torn  by  contending  factions,  became  a  i 
horror,  rapine,  and  mutual  slaughter, 
contest  between  Vespasian  and  Vitellv 
began  in  the  year  of  Rome  822,  the  Je 
some  respite  from  the  operations  of  a 
enemy :  but  they  had  not  the  wisdom 
the  interval  in  preparations  for  another 
Three  powerful  factions  divided  the  ' 
tion  ;  and,  as  usual  when  the  infatuat 
tude  claim  a  right  to  exercise  what  is 
sovereignty  of  the  people,  each  fu 
under  the  management  of  a  leader  or  a 
was  admired  for  his  eloquence  and  su] 
ents.  But  eloquence  without  integrity 
lous  talent ;  it  has  been  properly  calle 
dom.  The  three  demagogues  knew  tJ 
arts  by  which  the  rabble  is  genenlly  i 
The  public  good  was  their  pretext,  but 
private  ambition  was  the  exciting  n 
cause  of  all  their  actions.  They  taU 
independent  spirit  of  their  nation,  anc 
of  resisting  the  Roman  legions  (  but ' 
railed  at  slavery,  their  own  dominatic 
object  in  view. 

Of  these  three  tyrants  Eleazar  was 
point  of  time.  When  Cestius,  as  air 
tioned,  encamped  before  the  walls  of . 
he  had  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  sti 
who  assumed  the  name  of  Zealots, 
himself  master  of  the  Temple.  John 
saw  the  strength  of  that  faction,  at 
address  to  insinuate  himself  into  thei 
political  meetings.  He  had  a  wonder 
words,  and  was  soon  admired  as  a  c< 
orator.  An  artful  concealer  of  his  si 
poses,  he  knew  how  to  gloss  and  d< 
speeches  with  well-acted  zeal  for  i 
good.  He  drew  over  to  his  party  a  i 
the  most  active  zealots,  and  formed  a  1 
soon  grew  formidable  to  Eleazar.  St 
confederacy  was,  he  was  not  able  to 
self  master  of  the  temple ;  but  the 
taken  by  conquest,  fell  under  his  at 
minion.  Inured,  before  he  entered 
to  the  most  barbarous  cruelties  and  th< 
lent  acts  of  depredation,  he  continued 
to  practise  the  same  horrible  outragi 
people  resolved  to  call  in  another  tyn 
assistance.  This  was  Simon,  son  of  C 
had  raised  himself  from  obscurity  by  I 
courage  and  the  most  flagitious  cr 
promising  rewards  to  the  free,  and  i 
the  slaves,  he  was  able  to  form  an 
twenty  thousand  men.  With  that  U 
vanced  to  the  walls  of  Jerusalem.  TI 
harassed  and  worn  out  by  the  oppi 
John,  opened  their  gates  to  receive  hij 
entered  amidst  the  acclamations  of  1 
He  promised  to  be  the  friend  of  tl 
Various  conflicts  ensued  between  hi 
Zealots.  Fierce  and  obstinate  bal 
fought  {  houses  were  plundered ;  who 
were  put  to  the  sword  i  and  Jerusai 
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iccae  of  blood  aod  m^iMcre.  The  {wrties^n* 
td  alternate  victories,  but  no  decisive  blow  was 
itruck.  £leazar  ramaioed  in  poasessioo  of  the 
bifhest  part  of  th«  Temple  i  Joho  naintaioed 
hii  poflt  00  Momt  Moriah  s  aod  Simon  command- 
ed io  Salem  and  Bozetlia.  The  Christians,  who 
reiidcd  in  the  eitj  of  Jerusalem,  finding  that 
Titos  vas  approaching  at  the  head' of  his  army, 
koew  tbeir  time  to  depart.  They  saw,  accord- 
ing to  the  warning  given  to  them  by  Christ  him- 
Nlf,  that  desolation  was  nigh,  and,  as^mmanded, 
dcd  to  the  mountains.* 

VIIL  Such  was  the  internal  state  of  Jernsa- 
len  when  Titus,  early  in  the  spring,  encamped 
bfCott  the  walls.     The  natural  clemeney  of  that 
uiiable  prince .  inclined  him  to  offer  terms  of 
capitulation,  hut  he  too  well  knew  the  obstinacy 
of  a  blind  and  doToted  race.     An  account  of  the 
legioDS  and  allied  forces  that  went  on  this  ezpe^ 
ditioD  has  been  stated  by  Tacitus.'  The  first  care 
of  Titus  was  to  .form  his  lines,  to  level  the 
gfottods,  and  throw  up  forts  and  battlements  be- 
fore the  walls  of  the  city.     The  legions  went  to 
work  with  alacrity,  all  contending  with  emula- 
tioa  to  execute  the  orders  of  their  general.     In 
tb€  midst  of  these  exertions,  a  sudden  burst  of 
hnentatiott  asaaiicd  their  ears.     They  looked, 
ud  saw  advancing,  from  one  of  the  gates,  a 
wretched  band  of   moum.ers,  stretching  forth 
their  hands,  and,  with  hideous  cries  and  dismal 
•hrieks,  imploring  the  protection  of  the  Romans 
from  the  barbaiouA  eniel^  of  their  fellow-citi- 
seos.    The  soldiers  were  touched  with  compas- 
lion.    Without  waiting  for  the   command  of 
their  oAeert,  they  went  in  a  body  to  succour  the 
distfcssed,  and  conduct  them   to   their  tents, 
in  Chat  moment  was  seen  the  treachery  of  the 
Jewish  characicT.     The  notes  of  grief  were 
changed  to  warlike  shouts.     The  traitors  sur- 
roonded  the  generous  soldiers,  and,  brandishing 
**^  ^HS^ni  ruBhed  to  the  attack  with  the  fury 
•f  the  vilest  aeeassins.     The  Romans  were  mas- 
>Kitd  on  the  s|mK,  while  a  band  of  Jews  on  the 
vails  beheld  the  tragic  spectacle  with  fell  delight, 
sad,  adding  taunts  and  insult  to  their  perfidy, 
■ade  a  jcet  of  the  unhappy  victims,  who  were 
hetchercd  for  their  hnmanity. 

IX.  This  stmtagem  had  the  effect  of  kindUng 
ft  spirit  of  revenge  throughout  the  Roman  army. 
Titus  in  the  mean  time  preserved  the  even  tenor 
9i  his  happy  disposition.  To  yield  to  sudden 
emotions  of  nnger  wae  not  in  his  nature*  He 
weighed  all  ciicumstanees,  and  still  wished  to 
<pare  the  effoeion  of  blood.    He  saw  a  deluded 


t  Wkmt  fe  tkaii  «m  JknuaUm  cmtpaaud  wUh  at' 
utkmkfufm  IMat  iks  deaolaUm  tlurtqfU  nigh :  IhM 
<«<  tKem  wMeh  art  (n  JudaaJUe  to  the  mountainB  ;  and 
t*tthem  irMdh  are  m  Vumidat  if  it  depart  out ;  and  lei 
^at  them  thai  arm  in  the  cmmMee  enter  th^reinU.  St. 
Uk0zz«.  Valid  21. 
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people,  who,  by  open  rebellion,  had  provoked  the 
Roman  arms,  and,  though  pent  up  within  their 
walls,  still  believed  their  false  prophets,  expect- 
ing to  be  roasters  of  universal  empire  i  he  knew 
that  they  were  distracted  by  intestine  factions  i 
that,  under  the  direction  of  their  chie£i,  the  assas- 
sin's dagger  was  every  day  drenched  in  blood,  and 
massacre  laid  waste  the  city.  Titus  beheld  their 
misfortunes  with  an  eye  of  pityi  willing  to 
sheath  the  slaughtering  sword,  he  offered  a  gen- 
eral pardon  i  but  in  rain ;  the  whole  nation  was 
infatuated  and  ripe  for  destructiott. 

The  Roman  soldiers,  eager  to  begin  the  attack, 
carried  on  their  works  with  unabating  vigour. 
Mounds  were  thrown  up ;  forts  were  built  i  and 
battering  rams  and  other  warlike  engines  were 
advanced  to  the  walls.  The  first  impression 
was  made  on  Salem,  or  the  lower  city,  on  the 
northwest  side  of  Jerusalem.  Simon  command* 
ed  in  that  quarter :  his  sword,  which  had  been 
till  then  employed  against  his  Cellow-citixens, 
was  at  length  turned  against  the  besiegers.  He 
exerted  his  most  strenuous  efforts,  and  by  bit 
example  inspired  his  men  with  undaunted  reso- 
lution. But  the  vigour  of  the  legions  was  irrc'- 
sistible.  Darts  and  firebrands,  and  other  missive 
weapons,  were  thrown  into  the  town  with  in- 
cessant fury  I  stones  of  enormous  weight  were 
discharged  from  a  number  of  engines  j  and  the 
besieged  were  driven  from  the  ramparts.  In 
the  heat  of  the  engagement,  Titus  received  a 
wound  in  his  shoulder,  of  which  he  felt  the 
symptoms  during  the  rest  of  his  life ;  but  danger 
served  only  to  mnimate  his  warlike  spirit.  The 
soldiers  followed  the  example  of  their  general. 
The  battering-rams  opened  a  breach  in  the  walls  i 
the  conquering  troops  rushed  in,  sword  in  hand, 
and  took  possession  of  Salem.  This  wae  on  the 
fifteenth  day  of  the  siege«  It  was  soon  perceived 
that  by  their  success  they  had  gained  a  perilous 
situation.  They  were  exposed  to  ther  enginet  of 
the  enemy  from  Bexetha  and  the  Tower  of  An- 
tonia  on  the  north,  from  the  Temple  on  the  east, 
and  from  flion  on  the  south.  But  to  confront 
every  danger  was  the  maxim  and  practice  of  the 
legionr.  They  maintained  the  conflict  five  days 
successively,  and  surmounted  every  difficulty. 
Titus  entered  Bezetha  at  the  head  of  two  thoo- 
sand  men. 

X.  The  Jews  fled  in  consternation  \  and  if  the 
Romans  had  been  allowed  to  pursue  their  ad- 
vantage, that  day  might  have  ended  the  siege. 
But  Titus  paused  in  tht  moment  of  victory. 
Clemen^  resumed  her  influence.  He  ordered 
his  men  to  give  quarter  to  all  that  laid  down 
their  arms.  The  runaways  took  shelter  in  the 
Tower  Antonia.  It  might  have  been  expected 
that  the  hnmanity  of  Titus  would  have  softened 
the  rigour  of  the  Jewish  mind.  It  had  a  con- 
trary effect  The  infatuated  people  eould  not 
suppose  that  virtue  was  his  motive.  His  con- 
duct was  Imputed  to  despair  and  eowardkt» 
8T 
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John  uid  Simon  agreed,  for  the  first  time,  ta 
carry  on  their  operations  with  a  spirit  of  union. 
They  collected  their  numhers,  and  poured  down 
to  the  attack  with  impetuous  fuiy.  Titus  saw 
the  danger  of  being  surrounded  by  superior 
numbers,  and,  with  that  presence  of  mind  whicli 
never  deserted  him,  resolved  at  once  not  to  haz- 
ard the  lives  of  his  men  for  the  vain  glory  of 
their  general.  He  had  gained  a  victory  {  but 
prudence  required  that  he  should,  for  the  pre- 
sent, resign  all  his  advantages.  He  sounded  a 
retreat,  and  returned  to  his  camp. 

XI.  The  preparations  necessary  for  a  second 
assault  employed  th^  legions  during  the  four 
following  days.  The  interval  was  dreadful  to 
the  Jews.  Internal  dissensions  broke  out  with 
redoubled  fury.  Simon  considered  the  retreat 
of  the  Romans  as  a  complete  victory,  and  made 
no  doubt  but  that  in  a  short  time  they  would 
raise  the  siege.  Elate  with  success,  he  thought 
it  time  to  think  of  aggrandizing  himself.  A 
man  of  his  disposition  knew  no  way  to  establish 
his  tU-gotten  power,  but  by  wading  through 
scenes  of  blood.  His  partisans  committed  de- 
predations at  their  will  and  pleasure,  and  his 
assassins  drenched  their  daggers  in  the  blood  of 
all  who  dared  to  lament  the  miseries  of  their  coun- 
try. Simon  had  been-raised  to  his  bad  eminence 
by  Matthias,  a  priest,  who  presided  at  all  public 
sacrifices ;.  and  he  now  constdere4  the  man  to 
whom  be  owed  an  obligation  as  a  living  reproach. 
He  accused  his  friend  of  a  design  to  desert  to  the 
Romans,  and  on  that  charge,  condemned  him  to 
death,  together  with  bis  three  sons.  The  vene- 
rable old  man  begged  with  earnest  supplication 
to  be  the  first  victim^  that  he  might  not  live  to 
see  so  horrible  a  spectacle  as  the  murder  of  his 
ehildren.  The  prayer  of  misery  was  rejected. 
The  wretched  father  saw  his  sons  bleed,  and, 
having  felt  that  agony  of  heart,  resigned  himself 
to  the  executioner. 

'John,  in  the  mean  time,  did  not  think  himself 
established  in  plenitude  of  power,  while  Eleazar 
still  remained  in  possession  of  the  inner  part  of 
the  Temple.  His  ambition  could  not  brook  a 
rival.'  Eleazar,  on  the  other  hand,  had  qo  re- 
sources to  support  himself,  and  his  party,  but 
the  oflferinga  and  first-frnits  that  were  brought  to 
the  sanctuary.  Those,  in  contempt  of  all  laws 
divine  and  human,  he  converted  to  his  own  use ; 
and  with  that  view,  i^lowed  admittance  to  all 
who  came  to  offer  their  adoration.  During  the 
horrors  of  the  siege,  sacrifices,  libations,  and 
other  acts  of  devotion,  went  on  in  the  Temple  ; 
but  in  the  midst  of  the  religious  ceremonies,  the 
holy  place  was  deluged  with  human  blood  mixed 
with  the  gore  of  slaughtered  victims.  John  wa», 
at  length,  determined  to  end  the  contest  with 
Eleazar.  Ambition  like  his  was  not  to  be 
fatisfied  with  any  thing  less  than  the  absolute 
command.  Having  taken  bis  measures  for 
that  purpose,  he  ordered  his  band  of  assassins 
to  mix  with  the  crowd  that  entered  the  inner 


Temple.  A  dreadful  scene  of  confiinoii 
and  murder,  followed.  The  ruffians,  s 
their  trade,  threw  off  their  upper  % 
and,  brandishing  their  poniards,  straci 
eral  panic.  The  Zealots  of  Eleazai 
rushed  out  of  the  Temple  with  pree 
The  innocent  multitude  clung  to  tfc 
but  the  altar  was  no  longer  a  sanctt 
were  put  to  death  without  distincti 
this  horrible  stratagem '  John  obtained 
plete  victory.  Eleazar,  according  to 
fell  in  the  general  massacre;  but,  ii 
Ueve  Josephus,  he  survived  to  act  for  t 
under  the  command  of  John,  who 
the  ruling  chief  of  the  Zealots.  1 
factions  which  prevailed  in  the  beg 
the  siege,  were,  in  this  manner,  re 
two.  John  and  Simon  were  now  the  | 
friends  of  the  people,  and  the  ruin 
country. 

XII.  Titus  knew,  by  sure  intelU^i 
the  cessation  of  arms,  which  his  pn 
rendered  necessary,  was  by  the  folly 
ness  of  the  besieged  converted  to  1 
destruction.  He  exerted  himself,  notv 
ing,  to  return  to  the  charge  without  los 
The  exertions  of  the  soldiers  seconde< 
ardent  wishes.  Having  constructed  hi 
engines,  and  taken  his  measures  for  tli 
he  made  his  approaches  to  the  breach, 
had  already  battered,  and  by  an  incei 
chaqi^  of  stones  and  arrows,  and  othc 
weapons,  had  kept  open,  in  spite  of  t 
of  the  Jews  to  repair  their  fortificati( 
legions  advanced  to  the  assault  with  d 
bravery.  The  conflict  lasted  three  daj 
intermission.  On  the  fourth,  the  ar 
slingers  discharged  such  an  unintem 
ley,  that  the  besieged  could  no  longer 
their  station  on  the  ramparts.  The 
played  their  battering-rams  with  tbi 
skill  and  success.  The  walls  gave 
the  Romans,  in  close-embodied  rat 
able  to  cut  their  way  through  the  brei 
Jews  fled  for  shelter  to  Zion  and  Moui 
Titus  entered  with  the  conquering  X 
once  more  took  possession  of  Salem. 
ed  all  the  bouses-  to  be  lerelled  to  t1 
and  marked  out  the  lines  of  his  camp, 
the  towers  that  were  left  standing,  wi 
of  select  men,  who  from  that  advanUi 
would  know  how  to  annoy  the  battl 
the  enemy.  The  whole  city  was  no« 
within  the  lines  of  circumvallation  w1 
had  ordered  in  the  beginning  of  the  sie^ 
was  completely  conquered.  Thelegioi 
ed  their' ranks  as  far  as  the  foot  of  t 
Antonia,  and  thence  to  the  Mount  of 
the  north-east  side  of  the  Temple. 


1  See  Hisu  v.  s.  IS.   Mi$9i»^  pet  9p$ei0m  i 
futf  BUagantm  mamumqm  ^m  ebtntncan 
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difleoltiM  were  the  consequence  of  yietory.  A 
vide  ezteDiive  valley  lay  between  the  ba(^e  of 
Mooot  MorUh  and  Bezetha.  The  Romans,  in 
that  tiCuation,  wese  exposed  to  the  slings  and 
tn^oes  of  the  enemy  on  the  summit  of  the 
Tower  Antonia,  the  Temple,  and  Mount  6ion. 
To  men  who  were  directly  under  those  forts  or 
citadels,  the  height  appeared  stupendous  and  in- 
•ceesiible.  Till  towers  of  equal  elevation  were 
raised,  there  was  no  way  to  assault  the  works  ; 
•ad  te  batter  a  breach  was  impossible.  This 
oecasioned  a  suspension  of  hostilities  for  ten  days. 
The  labour  was  immense,  and  such  as  would 
hatre  deterred  any  forces  but  a  Roman  army. 
The  soldiers  loved  their  general,  and  their  ar- 
dour rose  in  proportion. 

Xlll.  The  Jews  in  consternation  saw  from 
their  ramparts  the  towers  rising  high  in  the  air, 
and  the  platforms,  which  were  to  receive  the 
warlike  engines,  built  with  a  rapidity  that  aston- 
ished them.  They  now  thought  it  time  to  de- 
list from  their  internal  feuds,  and  the  rage  of 
BBtual  slaughter.  The  common  danger  recon- 
ciled all  parties.  John  and  8imon  formed  an 
laioo  of  counsels.  They  assembled  their  brav- 
ctt  troops,  and,  having  concerted  their  plan  of 
eperations,  made  a  sally  into  the  city  of  Salem 
with  their  whole  strength  combined.  The 
Bosuns  were  taken  by  surprise  Despair  itself 
inspired  the  Jews  with  courage.  Their  first 
hapression  was  not  to  be  resisted.  The  legions 
ga?e  ground,  and  were  obliged  to  retreat  to  their 
camp.  The  Jews  pursued  them  to  their  intrench- 
BBcnts.  The  Romans  were  besieged  in  their 
ton.  All  was  uproar,  terror,  and  confusion, 
till  Titus,  by  his  exhortations,  by  his  own  ex- 
UDpIe,  and  by  every  effort,  roused  the  spirit  of 
hii  men,  and  led  them  on  to  the  charge.  The 
Jews  were  repulsed.  They  fled;  they  were 
pvisoed  I  they  were  taken  prisoners,  or  put  to 
the  sword.  The  slaughter  lasted  till  night  came 
en,  and  John  and  Simon,  with  their  surviving 
MBbers,  retreated  to  their  former  station. 

XVI.  Titus  was  now  at  leisure  to  raise  the 
Btcessary  batteries  and  construct  all  his  works 
for  a  grand  assault.  The  besieged,  in  the  mean 
tioM,  were  afflicted  with  disasters  worse,  if  pos- 
itble,  than  their  own  horrible  assassinations.  A 
dreadful  famine  laid  waste  the  city.  The  streets 
werecoTened  with  the  dead  and  the  dying;  old 
BBen,  women,  and  children,  stretched  forth  their 
hands  for  sustenance,  and  expired  in  the  act ; 
the  wounded  soldiers  perished  for  want  of  relief; 
ihrieks  and  groans  and  lamentations  resounded 
in  every  quarter  ;'the  surviving  wretches  envied 
the  fate  of  those  who  died  first ;  they  lived  only 
to  prolong  their  misery,  fixing  their  eyes  on  the 
Temple,  and  invoking  death  to  end  their  woes. 
The  rites  of  sepulture  were  neglected.  It  was 
aeccssaiy,  however,  to  remove  the  dead  bodies. 
John  and  Simon  ordered  them  to  be  thrown 
down  the  steep  into  the  lower  city.  Titus  went 


to  view  the  unhappy  victims,  as  they  lay  in  heaps 
under  the  walls.  Shocked  at  a  scene  so  melan* 
choly  and  affecting,  he  lifted  up  his  hands  to 
heaven,  and  called  the  gods  to  witness  that  he 
was  not  the  c^use  of  those  dreadful  calamities. 
John  and  Simon,  the  tyrannical  authors  of  every 
mischief,  beheld  the  distress  of  the  people  with- 
out remorse  or  pity.  Under  their  direction, 
plunder  and  massacre  went  on  with  unrelenting 
fury.  A  band  of  assassins  continued  prowling 
about  in  quest  of  prey.  They  searched  every 
house ;  and  where  they  saw  an  appearance  of 
health,  they  seized  the  wretched  family,  and 
dragged  them  like  so  many  criminals  to  the  rack, 
in  order  to  make  them  discover  in  what  secret 
place  they  laid  up  their  slender  hoard  of  victuals. 
The  two  friends  of  the  people  converted  every 
thing  to  their  own  use.  Distress  and  misery 
went  on  increasing,  and  deeds  that  shocked  hu- 
manity were  committed  in  the  face  of  day.  Fa- 
thers took  the  nourishment  from  tbeir  children, 
and  sons  seized  it  from  their  mothers.  In  return, 
a  woman  of  the  name  of  Mary,  who,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war,  removed  with  all  her  substance 
from  beyond  Jordan  to  take  shelter  in  Jerusalem, 
committed  an  outrage  that  cannot  be  related 
without  horror.  A  band  of  rufllans  carried  off 
her  little  store  of  com.  Enraged  by  that  act  of 
violence,  she  seized  her  infant,  then  at  her  breast, 
and,  in  despair  and  phrensy,  plunged  a  poniard 
in  its  heart  Nor  did  she  stop  there  ;  the  crav- 
ings of  hunger  were  to  be  appeased.  She  cut 
her  babe  in  pieces,  and  devoured  the  fruit  of  her 
womb.  The  smell  of  victuals  soon  attracted  a 
banditti  of  freebooters.  They  broke  into  the 
house ;  and,  though  inured  to  murder,  they  re- 
coiled with  horror  at  a  sight  so  barbarous  and 
inhuman.  The  story  was  soon  divulged ;  it 
spread  through  .the  city,  and  reached  the  Roman 
camp.  Titus  heard  it  with  astonishment  He 
heaved  a  sigh,  and  mourned  the  lot  of  humanity. 
His  towers,  his  platforms,  and  his  warlike  en- 
gines, were  completed ;  his  slingers  and  archers 
were  at  their  post,  and  his  whole  army  panted 
for  an  opportunity  to  display  their  valour ;  but 
he  himself  was  still  restrained  by  the  tenderness 
of  his  nature.  He  caused  a  general  amnesty  to 
be  proclaimed  in  favour  of  all  who  should  make 
a  voluntary  surrender ;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
bound  himself  by  a  solemn  promise  to  preserve 
the  city,  the  temple,  and  the  religion  of  the  peo- 
ple. Numbers  embraced  the  offer,  and  rushed 
out  of  the  gates  on  every  side ;  but  the  vengeance 
of  Heaven  pursued  a  devoted  race.  The 
wretched  fugitives,  in  their  way  to  the  Roman 
caaap,  passed  through  the  lines  of  the  Arabs,  who 
had  listed  under  the  banoers  of  Titus.  A  sol- 
dier of  that  nation  perceived  a  Jew  discharging 
the  superfluities  of  nature,  and  then  searching 
for  the  gold  which  he  had  swallowed  before  he  left 
the  town.  That  circumstance  diffused  a  notion, 
that  all  the  Jews  had  adopted  the  same  stratagem 
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to  leerete  their  money.  Fall  of  that  idet,  the 
Arabs  rushed  with  fury  on  the  defeoceless  mul- 
titude, and  ripped  up  their  hellies  to  discover  their 
hidden  treasure.  The  Romans  followed  the 
example,  and  a  scene  of  blood  and  carnage  con- 
tinued, till  Titus,  ftred  with  indignation,  checked 
the  fury  of  his  men,  and  gave  the  promised  pro- 
tection to  all  that  escaped  the  massacre. 

XV.  Titus  found  that  his  lenity,  instead  of 
making  an  impression  on  the  Jewish  mind,  wa» 
considered  by  that  obstinate  people  as  a  proof  of 
weakness.  He  determined,  therefore,  to  make 
one  vigorous  effort,  and  let  the  enemy  see  the 
strength  and  valour  of  the  Roman  army.  His 
operations  were  directed  against  Fort  Antonia. 
John  and  Simon  no  sooner  saw  Jthe  platforms 
and  wooden  towers  advancing  towards  the 
walls,  than  they  made  a  sally  with  intent  to 
set  fire  to  the  works  of  the  besiegers.  The  Zeal- 
ots armed  with  torches  and  firebrands,  advanced 
with  eagerness.  The  legions  showed  a  firm  un- 
daunted countenance.  The  signal  for  the  attack 
being  given,  they  charged  the  enemy  in  such 
compact  order,  that  nothing  could  resist  their 
fury.  The  conflict  did  not  last  long.  T4ie 
Jews  were  thrown  into  confusion,  and,  after  a 
few  vain  efforts,  retreated  to  their  city. 

The  battering-rams  were  advanced  against  the 
tower  Antonia.  The  besieged  discharged  from 
their  ramparts  a  volley  of  atones  and  other  mis- 
sive weapons.  Nothing  could  deter  the  Romans. 
They  condensed  their  shields  over  their  heads, 
and,  having  formed  a  military  shell,  began  to 
sap  the  foundation  of  the  walls,  while  the  engiu" 
eers  annoyed  the  enemy  on  the  upper  |>art  of  the 
works.  At  length  the  arch  of  a  deep  subter- 
raneous cavern,  which  had  been  constructed 
under  the  eastern  side  of  the  tower,  fell  in  at 
once,  and  drew  after  it  a  great  part  of  the  wall 
in  one  prodigious  ruin.  The  opening  was  wide 
enough  for  the  Romans  to  enter  in  wide  extended 
lines:  but,  according  to  Josephus,  they  stood 
aghast  at  the  sight  of  an  inward  wall,  which  had 
been  built  by  the  order  of  John.  The  historian 
relates  a  number  of  circumstances,  that  derogate 
much  from  our  idea  of  the  courage  and  discip- 
line of  the  Roman  army.  Be  the  fact  as  it  may, 
the  tower  Antonia  was  on  the  following  day 
taken  by  storm.  The  Jews  who  escaped  the 
sword,  fled  in  dismay  and  terror  to  the  Temple, 
which  they^  considered  as  a  safe  asylum,  still 
convinced  that  a  sanctuary,  of  which  the  God  of 
Abraham  was  the  protector,  would  never  yield 
to  the  Roman  arms. 

XVI.  Titos  bad  now  gained  an  eminence 
from  which  his  warlike  engines  could  -play  with 
advantage  on  the  enemy.  The  approaches  to  the 
Temple  lay  exposed  to  the  valour  of  the  legions. 
His  clemency  made  him  suspend  his  operations. 
To  save  the  sactuary,  and  even  to  protect  the 
people  in  the  exercise  of  a  religion,  which  With 
•▼eiy  Roman,  he  eonderaoed  as  a  perverse  supers 


stition,  was  still  the  wish  of  hie  heart, 
who,  as  the  reader  will  remember,'  cc 
the  garrison  at  Jotapata  in  Galilee,  and 
taken  prisoner  by  Vespasian,  attended  ' 
ing  the  siege  of  Jerusalem.  Whether  ] 
derstiKMl  the  prophecies  relating  to  tb< 
or  misinterpreted  them  to  curry  favou] 
Roman  general,  cannot  now  be  known 
condemns  the  blind  superstition  of  the  J 
would  not  see  that  the  prediction  li 
conceived  it,  a  palpable  reference  to 
and  his  son  Titus.^  Josephus  either  ad 
or  pretended  to  see  it  in  the  same  Ugh 
to  stop  the  effusion  of  blood,  Titus  r« 
send  a  deputation  to  the  Jewish  ch 
for  that  purpose  no  one  seemed  so 
a  native  of  the  country,  who  would 
topics  fit  to  be  urged,  and  by  his  powc 
suasion  might  be  able  to  command  thi 
and  make  an  impression  on  the  hearts 
luded  people.  Josephus  undertook  tt 
tant  embassy.  He  had  an  interview  x 
and  has  left  in  his  history  a  detail  < 
passed.  It  will  be  suflicient,  in  this  al 
to  observe,  that  nothing  could  alter  the 
of  a  blind  enthusiast,  who  by  his  maci{ 
provoked  the  wrath  of  an  offended  G< 
the  same  time,  was  so  infatuated  as 
the  divine  protection.  -Josephus,  thou^ 
as  a  traitor  to  his  country  and  a  slave 
mans,  made  use  of  every  argument  to 
eyes  of  the  people  ;  he  represented  to 
horrors  of  inevitable  destruction ;  b< 
earth  combined  against  their  city ; 
tears  in  his  eyes  he  exclaimed,  '« I  see 
too  late,  I  see,  that  I  am  struggling  a| 
will  of  God.  Titus  wishes  to  save  yov 
solation,  and  your  doom  is  pronouno 
It  is  God,  a  powerful,  and  avenging 
sends  the  Romans  to  bury  all  in  ruin, 
ance  may  still  efface  your  crimes  ;  cot 
heart  may  avert  impending  vengeai 
yourselves  and  your  holy  city  t  save  y 
pie,  the  wonder  of  the  universe  \  Tit 
to  preserve  that  noble  structure;  ( 
worse  enemies  to  yourselves,  than  eve: 
mans,  who  hold  the  sword  over  your  I 
still  in  mercy  forbear  to  strike  the  ftt 
He  could  no  more  i  a  flood  of  tears  s 
his  voice  i  he  turned  his  eyes  to  th< 
heaved  a  sigh,  and  returned  to  Fort  Ai 
XVH.  Titus  saw  that  his  moderatifl 
only  to  confirm  the  hard  of  heart:  sd^ 
tracting  the  siege,  to  expose  his  men  t 
cades,  and  th«  danger  of  sudden  skirmii 
a  people  inured  to  craft  and  strata; 
called  a  council  of  war.  ^  The  princips 
were  of  opinion,  that  nothing  less  thao 
destruction  of  the  Temple  would  secore 

1  8m  the  Appendix  to  Annals,  zvL  s.  K^ 
9  See  Hlsu  ▼.  a.  13;  and naf». 
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pmoe.  A  baildiBg  which  the  Jewi  themsclTet 
had  raftde  t  theatrt  of  blood,  oaght  not,  they 
coatended,  to  be  any  longer  considered  as  a  place 
of  vonhip.  It  wai  rather  a  ciudel,  in  which 
the  garrison  remained  in  force ;  and,  since  the 
proffered  capitolation  was  rejected,  ought  to  be 
gifco  ap  to  the  fury  of  an  enraged  soldiery.  Ti- 
tvs  eoocurred  with  his  officers  in  erery  point, 
exeept  the  demolition  of  the  inner  part  of  the 
Temple.  That  be  still  resolved  to  save ;  but, 
u  Josephus  observes,  a  superior  Council  had 
otherwise  ordained.  God  in  his  jusUce  had 
decreed  the  fall  of  Jtrusalem ;  and  Titos,  un- 
conscious of  his  missioQ,  was  the  agent  to  eze- 
cute  the  will  of  Heaven. 

Od  the  following  day  the  general  assault  be- 
gan. The  Romans  advaaced  under  their  military 
ibfU  to  the  outward  will  of  the  Temple.     The 
Jews  sallied  out,  and  a  fierce  engagement  fol- 
lowed.   Nothing,  however,  could  break  through 
tbe  close  embodied  lines  of  the  legions.     The 
besieged  gave  way,  and,  finding  themselves  pur- 
sued with  impetuous  fury,  fled  for  shelter  to  the 
iaoer  court.     The   Romans  entered  sword  in 
band.    The  battle  was  renewed  with  redoubled 
srdovr.    The  combatanti  were  confined  to  one 
■pot.  For  the  Jews,  there  was  no  room  for  flight ; 
tbe  Romans  fought  to  end  the  war.     The  cries 
of  the  dying,  and  the  shoots  of  the  victors,  re- 
verberated by  the  surrounding  walls,  filled  the 
place  with  dreadful  uproar.     The  orders  of  Ti- 
tvs  and  his  officers  were  no  longer  heard.     The 
icws,  in  some  parts,  fought  with  frantic  obsti- 
Bscy.  Numbers  in  despair  fled  to  the  sanctuary. 
There  the  false  prophets  still  assured  them  that 
the  Lord  of  Hosts  was  on  their  side.     In  that 
iattant  the  besiegers  Yorced   the   gates.     The 
iBAssy  gold  and  glittering  ornaments  inspired 
then  with  new  ardour.     The  love  of  plunder 
conspired  with  revenge,  and  Titus  exerted  him- 
wif  in  vain  to  restrain  their  fury.     One  of  the 
soldiers  mounted  to  the  top  of  tbe  portico,  and 
threw  a  combustible  weapon,  which  clung  to 
the  wood-work,  and  set  fire  to  the  whole  build- 
iog.    The  Jews  eaw  that  all  was  lost,  and  in 
their  last  agony  sent  forth  the  groan  of  an  ex- 
piriog  people.     Titus  withdrew  from  the  scene 
of  desolation,  lamenting  that  his  efforts  to  save 
the  place  were  without  effect     As  he  passed 
along,  word  waa  brought  to  him,  that  a  number 
of  priests  stood  on  tbe  outside  wall,  imploring 
him  to  spare  their  lives.     **  It  is  too  late,"  said 
Titos  s  ^tbe  priests  ought  not  to  survive  their 
Temple."     He  retired  to   Fort  Antoniki   and 
there  beholding  the  conflagration,  and  lifting 
bis  hands,  f  xclaimed  with  a  sigh,  «*  The  God  of 
the  Jews  has  fought  against  themt  to  him  we 
owe  our  victory." 

Soeh  was  the  end  of  the  Temple  of  Jem- 
lalens  ^  magnificent  structure,  which  had  stood 
fot  aget,  tbe  pride  and  glory  of  the  Jews,  the 
place  of  natioaal  worship,  and  the  oracle  of  God. 
It  Is  tevMkaMe,  that  tUa  draadfoi  catMtiophe 


happened  on  the  tenth  of  August,  the  day  on 
which  the  first  Temple,  built  by  Solomon,  was 
burnt  to  the  ground,  in  the  year  of  the  world 
3416,  before  Christ  587,  by  Nebuchadnezzar, 
king  of  Babylon.  The  second  and  last  Temple 
was  built  about  fifty- two  years  after  that  of 
Solomon  was  laid  in  ruins.  It  had  stood  above 
six  hundred  years,  enlarged  and  embellished 
from  time  to  time ;  but  was  at  length  levelled 
to  the  ground,  to  rise  no  more,  notwithstanding 
the  attempt  of  Julian  the  Apostate  to  rebuild 
the  Temple,  and  thereby  discredit  the  prediction 
of  Christ.  His  mad  project  failed.  So  true  it  is, 
that  no  powtr  eon  dutroy  whai  Ood  hoi  raised  i 
and  none  can  rtUu  what  he  dettroye.  The  sen- 
tence was  pronounced  above,  and  m^  one  itotte 
wa$  Irft  upon  anoiher.'^ 

XVIII.  An  end  was  not  yet  put  to  the  war. 
John  and  Simon,  with  a  numt>er  of  their  follow- 
ers, found  their  way  into  the  upper  city  on 
Mount  Zion.  But  the  courage  of  the  Jews 
depended,  on  the  preservation  of  their  Temple. 
Seeing  it  in  flames,  they  thought  themselves 
abandoned  by  their  God,  and  wanted  to  sur- 
render. Even  in  that  distress  they  were  still 
distracted  by  intestine  factions.  John  and  Simon 
declared  their  fixed  resolution  to  hold  out  to  the 
hist  The  scene  of  misery  that  followed  is  not 
to  be  described*;  a  devouring  famine  raged  in 
every  quarter,  and  the  barbarity  of  the  unre- 
lenting tyrants  was  not  to  be  appeased.  In  a 
few  days  the  chiefs  saw  the  Romans,  with  in- 
defatigable labour,  advancing  their  towers,  and 
preparing  for  a  general  assault.  They  thought 
it  time  to  capitulate.  Titus  promised  to  spare 
their  lives,  but  refused  to  compromise  the  war 
on  any  other  terms.  He  required,  in  decided 
terms,  an  immediate,  unequivocal,  unconditional 
submission ;  a  surrender  at  discretion.  John  and 
Simon  received  this  answer  with  indignation. 
The  pride  of  men,  who  had  been  so  loi^g  the 
tyrants  of  the  people,  was  too  obstinate  to  bend 
to  the  will  of  a  conqueror.  They  talked  of  the 
rights  of  man,  resolved  to  live  independent,  or 
to  die  with  honour  in  the  cause  of  liberty.  They 
harangued  the  populace,  and  bellowed  against 
Titus  with  the  zeal  and  vehemence  of  deter- 
mined patriots.;  but,  in  a  short  time  after,  they 
deserted  the  public  in  the  hour  of  need,  and 
thought  of  nothing  but  tbeir  own  personal  safe- 
ty. The  towers  of  Hippicos,  Phasael,  and  Ma- 
riamne,  were  almost  impregnable.  In  places 
of  that  strength  they  might  have  stood  at  bay 
for  a  length  of  time,  and,  perhaps,  have  extort- 
ed from  Titus  an  honourable  capitulation  :  they 
might,  at  least,  have  shared  the  fate  of  a  people 
whom  they  had  ruined.  But  their  words  and 
actions  were  at  variance.     They  abandoned  tiM 


3  r«riljr  /  My  imfo  yon,  Thert  tkall  net  be  /{/I  here 
ame  etone  itpan  eneMer,  that  ehatl  not  be  lArewn  down 
St  Matthew  xxlv.t. 
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public  interest,  and  basely  hid  themselves  In 
•ubterrtneous  vaults,  in  hopes  of  eluding  the 
fury  of  the  conqueror.  The  legions  battered  a 
breach,  and  entered  the  city  sword  in  hand.  A 
dreadful  carnage  followed.  Neither  sex  nor 
■ge  was  spared.  According  to  Josephus,  not 
less  than  eleven  hundred  thousand  perished 
during  the  siege.  The  buildings  were  set  on 
fire,  and,  excepting  the  three  towers,  the  whole 
city  of  Sion  was  laid  in  ruins.  As  soon  as 
the  rage  of  slaughter  ceased,  all  that  escaped 
the  general  carnage  were  collected  together, 
and  disposed  of  according  to  their  deserts.  The 
most  active  incendiaries  were  put  to  death; 
some  were  reserved  to  grace  the  victor's  tri- 
umph ;  and  the  rest  were  sent  into  Egypt,  and 
sold  to  slavery. 

In  this  manner,  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  which 
had  flourished  for  ages,  was  made  a  wilderness. 
The  Jews,  no  longer  able  to  subsist  as  a  people, 
have  been,  for  upwards  of  seventeen  hundred 
years,  scattered  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  a 
living  monument  of  divine  vengeance. 

XIX.  While  the  siege  was  still  depending, 
Vespasian  sailed  from  Alexandria,  and,  after  a 
short  voyage,  landed  at  Brundusium.  He  pro- 
ceeded by  slow  journeys,  without  pomp  or  vain 
parade,  making  his  approaches  to  Rome  with 
the  air  of  an  humble  citizen  returning  to  his 
family.  A  prodigious  concourse  of  people  of  all 
descriptions  came  forward  to  meet  him,  and  the 
tribe  of  courtiers  buzzed  and  glittered  round 
him,  as  usual,  offering  the  incense  of  adulation. 
They  were  received  with  cold  neglect.  It  was 
ioon  perceived,  that  in  the  new  reign  truth 
would  be  in  fashion.i  One  of  the  cities  through* 
which  he  passed,  declared  an  intention  to  raise 
a  statue  to  him  at  a  vast  expense.  Vespasian 
held  forth  his  hand,  and  answered  with  a  smile, 
**Let  this  be  the  base  of  your  statue:  place 
your  money  here."  He  entered  the  city  of 
Bome  amidst  the  acclamations  of  a  people  who 
had  long  been  harassed  by  the  cruelty  of  Nero, 
and  expected  under  a  mild  and  equitable  govern- 
ment a  respite  from  their  misery. 

XX.  Vespasian  entered  on  his  third  consulship 
in  conjunction  with  Cocceius  Nerva,  [A.  U.  C. 
824  A.  D.  71.]  who  was  afterwards  emperor 
of  Rome  I  two  men  who  seem  to  have  been, 
for  the  noblest  purposes,  united  in  office ;  Ves- 
pasian, to  instruct  his  colleague  in  the  arts  of 


I  In  the  tribe  of  flatterers  that  gathered  around  the 
emperori  the  most  officious  was  PhebiMi  Nero's  freed- 
man,  who  hoped  bj  adulalion  to  expiate  the  insolence 
of  his  behaviour  on  a  former  occasion,  when  Vespasian 
had  been  guilty  of  the  crime  of  falling  asleep  while 
Nero  sung.  Vespasian  asked  the  freedmen  what  he 
■boald  do  to  appease  Nero**  indignation.  "  Oo,  and  hang 
yoi<rt«{^,"  replied  Phebos.  This  man  in  confusion  threw 
hiinself  at  the  feet  of  the  new  prince.  Vespasian,  with 
a  smile,  repeated, "  (7a,  and  hang  youne^t"  and,  content 
wUh  that  reproach,  left  the  ^cophaot  to  hfansalf. 


government ;  and  Nerva,  1o  prepare 
a  just,  an  upright,  and  a  virtuous  rei 
in  the  mean  time,  remained  at  Bd 
surveying  with  regret  the  desolation 
legions  had  made.  Addresses  of  coc 
and  crowns  of  victory  vere  presen 
by  deputies  from  all  thi  neighboai 
he  calmly  answered,  th»t  he  was 
ment  to  execute  the  decrees  of  He 
gave  orders  that  the  three  towers 
Sion  should  be  left  standing,  as  a  noo 
posterity,  to  mark  wheie  the  city  s 
was  laid  in  ruins  by  the  folly  and  \ 
the  inhabitants.  Having  made  all 
rangements,  and  left  Ttrentius  Rul 
legion  under  his  conucand,  to  gu 
Sion  and  the  province  of  Judaea,  ] 
after  the  example  of  his  father,  to 
tour  of  Egypt. 

John  and  Simon,  as  has  been 
survived  the  slaughter  of  their  co 
but  it  was  not  long  before  they  fe 
hands  of  the  conquerer.  John  wa 
that  surrendered.  He  net  with  men 
than  was  due  to  a  mm  whose  wil 
had  been  the  cause  of  so  many  dre: 
ters.  He  was  condemned  to  remain 
for  life. 

Simon  did  not  meet  with  equal  le 
perverse  and  obstinate  resistance  se 
gravate  his  former  iaiquities,  and 
measure  of  his  guilt  He  had  takei 
a  deep  cavern,  carrying  with  him 
provisions,  and  a  number  of  worl 
their  tools  and  instruaents,  with  int< 
a  passage  under  ground,  and,  after 
together  the  surviving  forces  of  his  cc 
to  appear  again  in  arms  a|^inst  tb 
But  rocks  were  impenetrable  ;  provi: 
exhausted ;  he  began  to  dread  the  mi 
approaching  famine,  and  resolved  on* 
see  the  light  of  heaven.  Rufus  or 
to  tve  loaded  with  irons,  and  in  tha 
conveyed  to  Rome,  to  clank  his  cha 
chariot-wheels  of  the  conqueror. 

Meanwhile  Titus 'was  received  at 
with  all  the  demonstrations  of  joy. 
ed,  while  he  remained  at  that  placi 
consecration  of  an  ox,  adored  under 
of  Apis,  by  the   Elgyptians,  as  the! 
god,  was  to  be  celebrated  with  all  tJ 
superstition  usual  on  that  occasion, 
invited  to  preside  at  the  festival.     He 
the  request  of  the  people,  and,  in  con 
established  usage,  wore  a  regal  diad 
the  ceremony.     Innocent  as   this  it 
was,  it  did  not  fail,  in  a  busy  city  U 
to  occasion  a  variety  of  reports,  all  (< 
vague  conjecture  and  sinister  construcf 
wisdom  of  some,  and  the  malignity 
saw   a  deep  design.      Titus,  they 
flushed  with  the  pride  of  victory;  he 
tower  «bove  hii  rank,  and  to  fonn  se 
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tfflbitioD.  It  wu  not  the  Ttnity  of  m  da/,  that 
made  him  anunM  the  regal  diadem ;  it  was 
erideot  that  he  ained  at  greater  things.  These 
reports  were  waft«d  with  speed  across  the  Medi- 
terrueaD.  Titos  heard,  with  indignation,  that 
his  charaeter  was  blackened,  and  resolved  to 
inal[c  the  best  of  lis  way  to  Rome.  He  arrived 
at  Rhegium  over-tgainst  Sicily,  and,  embarking 
there  in  a  trading  ressel,  sailed  to  Puteoli :  from 
that  place  he  pursued  his  journey  with  all  pos- 
nble  expedition,  tnd,  without  the  ceremony  of 
aaoooocing  hii  arrival,  flew  to  Vespasian's  apart- 
Beot,  and,  throwkig  his  arms  around  his  neck, 
exclaimed, "  I  am  come,  my  father  i  your  son  is 
come." 

The  senate  had  decreed  a  triumph  for  the  em- 
peror, and  another  for  Titus.  Vespasian  chose 
to  wait  till  he  had  a  partner  to  enjoy  the  glory 
of  the  day.  Ttey  both  entered  Rome  in  the 
same  triumphal  ar.  The  pomp  and  magnificence 
displayed  on  the  occasion  exceeded  all  former 
iplcodoor.  The  spoils  of  war,  the  wealth  of 
conquered  nations,  the  wonders  of  art,  and  the 
riches  of  Egypt,  as  well  as  Jerusalem,  presented 
a  spectacle  that  daxzled  the  eye,  and  ailed  the 
spectators  with  delight  and  wonder.  The  colours 
tod  ensigns  exhibited  a  lively  representation  of 
tbe  Jewish  war  s  the  battles  that  were  fought ; 
tbe  cities  that  were  stormed}  the  towers  and 
temples  that  were  wrapt  in  flames;  all  were 
drawn  with  art,  and  decorated  with  the  richest 
eolooring.  The  prisoners  of  war  formed  a  long 
procession.  Simon  was  distinguished  from  the 
TMt  The  well-known  ferocity  of  his  character 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  multitude,  and  fixed 
>U  eyes  upon  him.  He  walked  with  abated 
pride ;  but  the  traces  of  guilt  and  cruelty  were 
still  visible  in  every  feature.  The  triumph  stop- 
ped at  the  capitol.  Simon  was  seized  and  drag- 
ged to  execution  on  the  Tarpeian  rock ;  there  to 
P*y  the  forfeit  of  his  crimes,  and  fall  a  victim 
to  his  countrymen,  whom  his  atrocious  deeds  had 
roioed. 

XXL  [A.  U.  C.  825.  A.  D.  72.]  It  is  not  the 
design  of  this  abridgment  to  detail  the  history 
of  Vespasian *»  reign.  It  will  be  sufficient  to 
observe,  that  he  closed  the  temple  of  Janus, 
^▼ing  settled  a  profound  peace  throughout  the 
iUman  world.  He  and  Titus  were  joint  consuls 
in  the  y«u  of  Rome  826 1  Vespasian  for  the 
foarth  time,  Titus  the  second.  Their  first  care 
W  to  alhy  the  spirit  of  party  and  faction,  which 
had  embittered  the  minds  of  men  in  the  distrac- 
^io&a  of  the  civil  war ;  to  reform  the  manners, 
give  energy  to  the  laws,  and  teach  the  military 
to  submit  to  tbe  civil  authority.  The  records 
vf  the  old  republic,  and  all  the  valuable  monu- 
ments of  antiquity,  had  perished  in  the  flames 
of  the  capitol  t  not  less  than  three  thousand 
^nata  tableta,  on  which  were  engraved  the  de- 
cncs  of  the  senate,  and  the  acts  of  the  people, 
dwtroyd  ia  that  dreadful  conflagration. 


To  repair  the  Ion  u  well  as  might  be,  Vetpe* 
sian  ordered  diligent  search  to  be  made  in  every 
quarter  for  the  copies  that  were  known  to  exist  | 
and,  after  due  examination,  he  deposited  the 
same  in  the  public  archives.  He  rebuilt  the 
capitol  I  promoted  arts  and  sciences  {  encour* 
aged  men  of  genius  ;<  and,  though  his  avarice, 
in  many  instances,  was  little  short  of  rapacity, 
he  spared  no  expense  to  restore  the  buildings 
which  had  been  destroyed  by  Nero*s  fire,  and,  in 
general,  to  improve  and  adorn  the  (Aty. 

These  were  imperial  works,  of  the  highest 
advantage  to  the  people^  and  all  carried  on  with 
vigour  that  did  honour  to  a  patriot  prince.  It 
must  not  be  dissembled,  that,  amidst  his  public 
cares,  his  private  conduct  was  not  without  a  stain. 
His  amorous  paMions  were  not  subdued  by  age* 
A  courtesan,  of  the  name  of  Cmnis,*  had  won 
his  affections,  before  he  married  Flavla  Domitilla  i 
and,  after  the  death  of  his  wife,  she  was  able  to 
allure  him  back  to  her  embraces.  Her  influence 
was  such,  that  she  lived  in  all  the  state  and 
grandeur  of  an  empress.  She  disposed  of  all 
favdure ;  granted  the  government  of  provinces  i 
and  accumulated  enormous  wealth,  without  any 
scruple  about  the  means.  This,  beyond  all 
question,  was  a  blemish  in  the  character  of  Ves- 
pasian ;  but,  happily,  he  was  delivered  from  the 
disgrace  and  obloquy  occasioned  by  his  being 
the  dupe  of  love  in  the  decline  of  life.  Caenis 
died  in  the  year  of  Rome  827  i  and  from  that 
time,  the  money  that  was  drained  by  hard 
exactions  from  the  provinces,  was,  without  re- 
serve, laid  out  for  the  use  and  ornament  of  the 
city. 

If  Titus,  after  the  example  of  bis  father,  gave 
a  loose  to  love,  it  cannot  be  matter  of  wonder 
that  he  thought  youth  the  season  of  pleasure  and 
gay  enjoyments.  His  passions  broke  out  with* 
out  restraint  He  passed  the  night  in  joy  and 
revelry  with  a  band  of  dissolute  companions, 
insomuch  that  the  people  began  to  dread  a  return 
of  all  the  vices  of  Nero's  reign.  Queen  Bere- 
nice, whom  he  saw  in  Palestine,  and  was  then 
enamoured  of  her  beauty,  lived  with  him  at  Rome 
in  the  greatest  splendour.  A  report  prevailed, 
that  he  had  bound  himself  to  her  by  a  promise 
of  marriage.  This  filled  the  city  with  discon- 
tent and  popular  clamour.  The  public  voice  was 
loud  against  so  close  a  connexion  between  the 
emperor's  son  and  a  princess  of  the  Jewish  na- 
tion. Titus,  at  length,  saw  the  current  of  pop- 
ular prejudice,  and  wisely  resolved  to  sacrifice 
his  private  pleasures  to  the  interests  of  the  state. 
Berenice  returned  to  her  own  country.  They 
parted  with  mutual  reluctance,  or,  as  Suetonius 
expresses  it,  with  something  like  the  elegant 


2  Salehis  Baosus,  a  poet  of  eminence,  recolTod  a  con- 
siderable present  from  Vespasian.  See  the  Dialogue 
concerning  Oratory,  s.  9. 

3  See  Suetonius  In  Vetpos.  a.  3. 
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stitj  at  Tuitas,  Bmiuet  ab  lurbt  dinUiUiiii- 
(lu  inEifBA.!  Tbs  Tirtuei  irbich  made  him 
tarwudi  tha  delist  of  humu  kind  mi 
tit  ialliiHiec,  uid,  bom  tlul  time,  impin 


■  XXII.  InlharaurMof 

KntaclioDi  <Meiirted,wbieh,  It  must  be  ackngw- 

raged,  Ian  left  >  atua  apoD 

Me  II  will  Qol  be  bnprDpet  to  give  ■  abort 

taiL    The  fini  wu  the  death  of  Uelvidiui 

iicns,  wbo  haa  been  ofleu  mentioiied  bj  Taei- 

^.     That  •^xceUent  maa  fell  ■  lactiHce  lo  hii 

emiei,  and,  petbapi,  lo  hii  owd  inlempente 

laitiated   early  io    tbe    doctiiaei  o[ 

■chool,  and  con&nned  in  the  pride  of 

y  the  eianiple  at  Pctui  Tbratei,  hi 

I'law,  he  law  the  arte  bjr  which  Veipa 

1,  DolwithstaDding  the  ligoar  of  bii  naluii 

Eurted  popalatilyt  end  did  aot  acruple  to  laj 

ty  was  more  id  danger  from  the  artifice 

Ethe  new  femilj,  than  (fom  the  rice)  of  fornc 

In  the  icDate  he  tpoka  his  mia 

oiuded  freedom.      Veipaiian  bore  hi 

JUenea,  and  lileat  dignilj.     He  knew  ibe  rii 


fate  I  end  thii,  pethipi,  !■  what  Tec 
coDtemplatian^  when  he  places  the 
of  Agricola  io  ranlnit  (o  the  tin 
of  Dthen,  who  nub  on  c«nain  i! 
without  being  hj  their  death  of  leri 

XXUI.  The  cue  of  Eponbe  wai  i 
of  ailreroe  rigour,  or  mthtr  truelty. 
the  wife  of  Juliui  Salnaiu,  a  lea 
among  the  Lingonet.  Thi)  man,  1 
told  u<,<  bad  the  vanity  to  derive  i 
from  Juliui  Csiar,  who,  he  said. 


ed  li 


erpriiiog,  be  kindled  Ibe  flioi 
ong  hi]  countiymeD,  and,  bav 
bake  off  the  Roman  yoke,  i 


e  head  of  a 


^clan 


he  itDod  mora  firm  in  a 
d  Eprius  Marcelliu,  Who 


e  [he 


^leii  and  it  it  probable  that, by  their  advice, 

■Dgth  induced  to  let  the  pro- 

tdingi  of  the  lenale  take  thali  coune.     Utl- 

^liua  waa  arraigned  by  the  fathen,  and  ordered 

10  caatody.     Ha  waa  toon  after  baniihed,  and, 

conaequence  of   an  order  deapatched   frem 

ne,  put  to  death.     II  i>  )aid<  that  Vespaiiaa 

ted,  and  lent  a  ipecial  meueDger  to  reipile 

ilioD)  but  the  blow  waa  attuek.     Helvi- 

waa,  beyond  all   queilion,  a  determined 

jiublican.     Hii  own  imprudence  provolied  hli 


Sequani,  a  people  ic 

Thii  wa>  A.  IT.  C.  833.     He  haiiidi 

and  wu  defeated   with   great   tlau) 

ot  put  to  flight.  Ue  hinielt  eseapei 
ral  carnage.  He  tied  for  shelter  to 
cottage  J  and,  io  order  to  propagit 
that  he  deitioyed  himielf,  set  fire  I 
ing-place.     By  what  artful  Itralagt 

by  the  asii^tance  of  the  faithful  1 
prolong  hii  life  for  niae  years  after' 
not  now  be  known  fconi  Tacitui.  1 
which  the  great  historian  ptomiied,  h 
with  the  narrative  of  Veapaaian's  n 
larch  >  relates  the  story  ai  a  proof  i 
fidelity.  From  that  wtitei  the  loll' 
ticulara  may  be  gleaned;  Two  fait 
men  attended  Sahinus  to  hia  caier 
Ibem,  Mirtialis  by  name,  [Ctn.-ned 
with  a  feigned  account  of  her  buibi 
His  body,  ahe  was  made  to 
turned  in  the  flames.  In  Ihi 
grief  she  gave  credit  to  the  am 
daya  the  received  intelligence  by 
■enger,  that  bet  huiband  waa  aafe  i 


believe 


The  lovei  of  Tiuia  and  Berenice,  though  not  tfas  beai 
■ton  *iibj°cl  lor  drwnaUc  laUa,  became  In  lh>   ' 
MBlury.the  bvourllii  eihiMUnn  of  Um  Franch  i 
ornalllaand  RtcinSitha  two  great  p»u  of  ihil 


uof  Ea|tlaDd|ducJ 


■he  defiaL  ot  SablouB  was  A.  U.  C.  SO. 
rere  put  10  doih  at  Oooh,  i.  V.  C.  SI 
tuDatnif  Lhat  panofeor  author'aiiriH'k  luai 


:  SoetonluaralaiaithsftUilaVaap. 
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plact.  Sht  eootinucd  during  the  reft  of  th« 
day  to  tct  all  the  exterion  of  grief,  with  Joy  at 
kcr  heart,  but  suppressed  with  care.  In  the 
dead  of  night  she  visited  Sabinos,  and  in  his 
ims  indulged  the  transports  of  her  soul.  Be- 
fore the  dawn  of  dajr  she  returned  *  to  her  own 
house,  and,  for  the  space  of  seven  months,  re- 
peated her  clandestine  visits,  supplying  her  hus- 
band's wants,  and  softening  all  his  cares.  At 
the  end  of  that  time  she  conceived  hopes  of  ob- 
tainiog  a  free  pardon  (  and  having  disguised  her 
husband  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  a  detec- 
tion impossible,  she  accompanied  him  on  a  long 
and  painful  Journey  to  Rome.  Finding  there, 
that  she  had  been  deceived  with  visionary 
lehenes,  she  marched  t>ack  with  Sabinus,  and 
lived  with  him  in  hie  den  for  nine  yehrs  longer. 
Hatual  love  was  their  only  comfort  Her  ten- 
der affection  sweetened  the  anxieties  of  her  hus- 
baad,  and  the  birth  of  two  sons  was  a  source  of 
pleasore,  even  in  distress  and  misery.  In  the 
yeir  of  Rome  831  they  were  both  discovered, 
and  in  chains  conveyed  to  Rome.  Vospasian 
furfot  his  usual  clemency.  Sabinus  was  con- 
drouied,  and  hurried  to  execution.  Eponina 
*u  determined  not  to  survive  her  husband. 
Sbe  changed  her  supplicating  tone,  and,  with  a 
spirit  unconquerad  even  in  ruin,  addressed  Ves- 
(uian  t  <«  Death/'  she  said,  «  has  no  terror  for 
Bs.    1  have  Ured  happier  nnd«r  ground,  than 


you  upon  your  thronu.  Bid  your  assassins 
strike  their  blow :  with  joy  I  leave  a  world,  in 
which  you  can  play  the  tyrant." 

She  was  ordered  for  execution.  Plutarch 
concludes  with  saying,  that  during  Vespasian's 
reign  there  was  nothing  to  match  the  horror  of 
this  atrocious  deed }  for  which  the  vengeance 
of  the  gods  fell  upon  Vespasian,  and,  in  a  short 
time  after,  wrought  the  extirpation  of  his  whole 
family. 

Vespasian  died  on  the  twenty-third  of  June, 
A.  U.  C.  832,  in  the  sixty-ninth  year  ef  his 
age,  after  reigning  ten  years.  Titus  died  on  the 
thirteenth  of  September,  A.  U.  C.  834,  in  the 
forty-first  year  of  his  age,  after  a  reign  vf  two 
years  and  somewhat  more  than  two  months. 

Domitian  was  put  to  death  by  a  band  of 
conspirators,  who  were  determined  to  deliver 
the  world  from  a  monster,  on  the  eighteenth  of 
September,  A.  U.  C.  849,  in  the  forty-fifth  year 
of  his  age,  after  a  reign  of  fifteen  years}  a 
large  portion  of  human  life,  as  Tacitus  observes^ 
in  which  the  people  groaned  under  the  cruelty 
of  an  unrelenting  and  insatiate  tyrant. 


6  Tacliua  sayst  Quid  u  per  quM$eim  onuot,  gmtul* 
mortalu  mvi  ^niium^  muUi/oriuitia  ca$ihiSf  pr9mpti$» 
aiffMM  quiaqu€  9»9Uia  prineipU  int€rcid$nuU9  See 
LUeof  AfrlG0la,i.3L 
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L  The  Whole  rut  conntiy  of  GennAnyS  is 
Rptnted  fnm  Gaul,'  from  Rhetia,  and  Pannonia, 


1  Th«  time  when  the  treati  w  on  the  Oennan  Manners 
ws  written,  1«  fixed  hy  Lipeiue  In  the  fourth  consulship 
of  Nerra,  and  the  second  of  Trajan,  A.  U.  C.  851,  A.  D. 
96L  A  passa^  in  section  37,  where  Tacitus  mentions  the 
Kcoad  consulship  of  Trajan,  clearly  shows  that  the  piece 
wu  composed  in  that  year,  or  soon  after.  It  is  a  draught 
of  nvage  manners,  delineated  by  a  masterly  hand ;  the 
more  interesting,  aa  the  part  of  the  world  which  it  de« 
Kfibei  was  the  semina^'y  of  the  modem  European  na- 
tioof ;  the  Vagika  GaxmuM,  as  historianaliaTe  emphat* 
ically  called  it  The  work  is  short,  tMit,  as  Montesquieu 
observes,  it  is  the  work  of  a  man  who  abridged  every 
^Qg,  because  he  kna w  every  thing.  It  Is  for  this  reason 
that  the  following  nous  have  swelled  to  a  slae,  which 
my  at  first  sight  appear  unwieldy :  but  the  subject 
nerits  attention ;  ft  calls  for  something  more  than  mere 
cursory  observation.  If  the  present  writer  has  collect- 
ed with  diligence ;  if  the  brevity  of  the  author  be  ex- 
pUiDed;  if  hiaiacts  receive  full  confirmation  from  the 
bUowing  illustratlona;  the  inquiry  will  not  be  thought 
to  be  mere  ostentation  or  vain  parade.  A  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  transactions  of  barbarous  ages  will 
throw  mon  light  than  is  generally  imagined  on  the  laws 
of  modem  tUnes.  Wherever  the  barbarians,  who  issued 
from  their  northern  hive,  settled  in  new  habiutions, 
they  carried  with  them  their  native  genius,  their  orlgi- 
ittl  manners,  and  the  first  rudhnenta  of  the  political  sys- 
tem which  bias  prevailed  in  different  parts  of  Europe. 
The  J  eitabli^ed  monarchy  and  liberty;  subordination 
ud  freedom;  the  prerogative  of  the  prince  and  the 
rishts  ef  the  subject:  all  unhed  In  so  bold  a  combina- 
tioo,  that  the  fabric  in  jome  places  stands  to  this  hour 
the  wonder  of  manldnd.  The  British  constitution,  says 
MoDtesqnieu,  came  out  of  the  woods  of  Germany.  What 
the  Kate  of  this  country  was  before  the  arrival  of  our 
Sazoa  ancestors,  Tacitus  has  shown  in  the  life  of  Agri- 
cola.  If  we  add  to  his  account  what  has  been  transmitted 
lo  w  concerning  the  Germans  and  Britons  by  Julias 
Cesar,  we  shall  see  the  origin  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  gov- 
*"uneat,  the  great  outline  of  that  Gothic  constitution, 
coder  which  the  people  enjoy  their  rights  and  liberUes 
It  this  how.  Montesquieu,  speaking  of  liis  own  country, 
^Clares  h  impossible  lo  form  an  adequate  notion  of  the 
French  monarchy,  and  the  changes  of  their  government, 
*lthott  a  previoas  inqniry  into  the  manners,  genius, 
•ad  spirit,  of  the  Geiman  nationsL   Much  of  what  was 


by  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube  i  from  Dacia  and 
Sarmatta,  by  a  chain  of  moontaihs^^  and,  where 


incorporated  with  the  Institutions  of  those  fierce  inva- 
ders, has  flowed  down  in  tlie  stream  of  time,  and  still 
mingles  with  our  modem  Jurisprudence.  It  is  true  that 
in  the  progress  of  society,  arte  and  sciences  have  dURia- 
ed  new  lights,  and  th<i  civil  union  being,  by  consa* 
quence,  better  understood,  milder  laws,  and  mora  pol- 
ished manners,  have  well-nigh  efikced  all  traces  of 
barbarism ;  but  still  it  will  not  be  unpleasant,  nor  indeed 
uaeless,  to  go  back  to  those  days  of  ignorance.  Wa 
shall  view  the  waters  at  their  fountain-head  dark,  foul, 
and  muddy;  but  by  following  them  downward,  we  shall 
see  them  working  themselves  clear,  and  purified,  at 
length,  to  a  clear  and  limpid  current.  We  shall  gain  a 
Icnowledge  of  the  origin  of  laws,  while  we  read  the  hle> 
tory  of  the  human  mind.  The  subject,  it  la  conceived, 
is  interesting  to  every  Briton.  The  following  notes  are, 
therefore,  oflbred  without  further  apology  for  their  lengtlL 
In  the  mapners  of  the  German*  tlM  reader  will  see  our 
(vesent  frame  of  government,  as  it  were,  in  ita  cradle ; 
gtntia  cumabttla  noairttt  The  antiquarian,  who  haa 
already  made  hia  researchea,  will,  perhaps,  find  little 
novelty ;  but  to  those  who  have  not  had  leisure  or  ourl- 
osity,  the  following  annotations  may  open  new  veiaa  of 
knowledge  and  reflection.  They  will  lead  to  a  better 
acquaintance  with  a  fierte  and  warlike  people,  to  whoa 
thia  country  owea  that  spirit  of  liberty,  which  Umn^ 
so  many  centuries  haa  |»eserved  oar  excellent  form 
of  government,  and  raised  the  glory  of  the  British 
nation. 


Genus  undo  Latinum, 


AlbaniqQe  patres,  atque  alt«  moenia  Roma. 

2  It  is  material  in  this  place  to  observe,  that  Aognstus 
C«sar  divided  part  of  Belgic  Gaul  into  two  provinces, 
distinguished  by  the  names  of  Upper  and  Lower  Oentta> 
ny.  Many  of  the  new  settlera  in  those  parte  were  ori- 
ginally Germans,  and,  when  the  whole  country  waa 
reduced  under  subjection  to  the  Roman  empire,  the 
people,  unwilling  to  peas  for  natives  of  Gaul,  atill  re- 
tained their  original  name.  Thoae  two  provinces  called 
the  Uppe^  and  Lower  Germany,  being,  in  faol»  part  of 
Gaul,  are  not  comprised  In  the  account  given  by  Tacttosi 
He  speaks  of  ancient  Germany,  called  Oermania  Aml- 
qua,  or  Barbara;  of  Germany  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  Rhine,  Gannania  Transriienaoa ;  bounded,  oo  the 
west,  by  the  Rhine ;  on  the  soiiai,  Xiy  the  DuNba;  ob 
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the  mountainf  subside,  mutml  dread  forms  a  suf- 
ficient barrier.  The  rest  is  bounded  by  the  ocean, 
embracing  in  its  depth  of  water  seyeral  spacious 
bays,'  and  islands  of  prodigious  extent,  whose 
kings  and  people  axe  now,  in  some  measure, 
known  to  us,  the  progress  of  our  anns  having 
made<  recent  discoyeries.  The  Rhine  has  its 
source  on  the  steep  and  lofty  summit  of  the 
Rhvtian  Alps,7  from  which  it  precipitates,  and. 


thtt  east,  b7  the  Vistula,  or  Weissel,  and  the  mountains 
of  SarmaUa;  and  finally  by.  the  Northern  Ocean,  in- 
cluding the  Baliicy  and  the  guUs  of  Bothnia  and  Fin- 
land. 

3  Oaul,  according  to  Cseoar,  was  divided  Into  three 
parts,  namely,  1.  Belgic  Gaul,  bounded  by  the  Seine, 
the  Mame,  the  mountains  of  Yauge,  the  Rhine,  and  the 
Ocean.  2dly,  Celtic  Gaul,  bounded  by  the  Ocean,  the 
Seine,  the  Marne,  the  Saone,  the  Rhone,  and  the  Ga- 
ronne. 3dly,  Aquitania,  bounded  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
the  Garonne,  and  the  Fyrenaee. 

Rhatia  wae  bounded  towardi  the  east  l^  the  Alps; 
by  Italy  towards  the  south ;  by  the  Rhine  on  the  west ; 
and  by  the  country  of  the  VindelicI  towards  the  north. 
It  Is  now  the  country  of  the  Grisons. 

Pannonla  was  an  extensive  country,  having  Dalmatia 
on  the  south,  Illyricum  on  the  west,  Mapsia  on  the  east, 
and  the  Danube  on  the  North.  And  thus,  as  Tacitus 
says,  Germany  is  divided  from  Gaul  by  the  Rhine,  and 
from  Rhstia  and  Pannonia  by  the  Danube. 

4  Dacia,  in  a  short  time  after  Tacitus  wrote  this  trea* 
tlse,  was  reduced  by  the  emperor  Trajan  to  a  Roman 
province.  It  lay  on  the  other  side  of  the  Danube,  ex- 
tending northward  to  the  Carpathian  mountains,  com> 
prising  part  of  Upper  Hungary,  Transylvania,  Wala- 
ehia,  and  Moldavia. 

Ssjmatta  was  ibrmerly  divided  Into  European  and 
Asiatic.  The  European  division  is  here  intended  by 
Tacitus.  It  had  the  Vistula,  or  Weissel,  and  a  cliain  of 
mountains,  for  its  western  boundary,  and  extended  to 
the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  comprising  Livonia  Li- 
thuania, Russia,  and  Crlm  Tartary. 

The  mountains,  which  in  part  divided  these  nations 
from  Germany,  are  now  called  the  Carpathian  moun- 
tains, running  between  Poland,  Hungary,  and  Transyl- 
vania. 

6  The  Baltic  Sea  was,  probably,  thought  in  the  tfane 
of  Tacitus  to  be  the  NorUiem  Ocean.  The  deep  guUs 
were  those  of  Bothnia  and  Finland.  Sweden,  Norway, 
and  Finland,  were  anciently  called  Scandinavia,  and 
supposed  by  the  Romans  to  be  a  large  Island. 

6  Before  the  expedition  of  Drusos  and  his  son  Ger- 

nanicus,  the  Romans  had  not  pierced  far  Into  Germany. 

Drusus,  A.  U.  C.  744,  advanced  with  his  fleet  as  iar  as 

the  promontory  of  the  Cimbrlans,  who  inhabited  the 

country  now  called  Jutland.   Tacitus  wrote  his  treatise 

>bout  one  hundred  and  eight  years  ailerwards,  and  not 

ii  than  eighty  years  after  the  war  in  Germany  under 

conduct  of  Germanicus.   That  commander  carried 

victorious  arms  into  parts  of  the  country  unexplor- 

before.   It  Is  probable  that  some  ftirther  discoveries 

re  made  In  the  time  of  Domliian. 

The  Rhaetian  Alps  are  now  called  the  Mountains  of 

.e  Grisons;  that  in  particular,  from  which  the  Rhine 

issues,  is  called  Vogelbe^.    This  celebrated  river  flows 

In  one  regular  channel,  embracing  a  few  small  Islands 

In  its  course,  till  It  reaches  the  Island  of  the  Bauvlans, 

wiiere  It  divides  itself  Into  two  branches,  one  washing 

the  aaaiem  side  of  Germany,  and  the  other  forming  the 

boondary  of  Chnil.  For  a  ftirther  account  of  this  riv«r, 

sea  JbmaU,  iL  a.  fc  See  also  this  tract,  s.  98^  and  nOls. 


after  winding  towards  the  west,  directs  it 
through  a  long  tract  of  country,  and  is 
the  Northern  Ocean.  The  Danube,  gushii 
the  soft  and  gentle  declivity  of  the  n 
AbBobaji  visits  several  nations  in  its  | 
and  at  last,  thioilgh  six  channels  (the 
is  absorbed  in  fens  and  marshes),  dij 
itself  into  the  Pontic  Sea. 

II.  The  Germans,  there  is  reason  U 
are  an  indigenous  race,^  the  original  na 
the  country,  without  any  intermixture  ol 
titious  settlers  from  other  nations.  In  t 
ages  of  the  world,  the  adventurers  wbi 
forth  in  quest  of  new  habitations,  did  i 
verse  extensive  tracts  of  land  ;io  the  firsi 
tions  were  made  by  sea.  Even  at  this 
Northern  Ocean,  vast  and  boundless. 


a] 


8  The  mountain  Abnoba  is  called  by  the 
Schwartzwald,  and  by  the  French  the  Black  ] 
Foret  Noire.  Broiler  (to  whose  learned  lab< 
work  Is  greatly  Indebted)  refors  to  the  voluioes 
MarsUi,  who  discovered  the  fountainJtead  of  ih 
and  the  Rhine  In  1702.  Before  that  time  Done 
was  erroneously  called  the  fountain-head  of  the 
That  fomous  rhrer,  from  its  spring  as  for  as  Ti 
talned  the  name  of  the  Danube ;  but  according 
as  soon  as  It  reached  iLLvaictTM,  and  thence  to  t 
where  It  discharges  Itself  into  the  Euxlne  or  Bl 
it  was  called  the  later.  Brotler  adds,  that  tht 
preserves  its  course  through  the  Euzine  Into  t 
terranean,  distinguished  all  the  way  by  the  c 
of  the  current;  and  the  ships,  he  says,  from  ihi 
Sea  Oiow  the  Archipelsgo)  as  for  as  the  Propu 
sea  of  Marmora),  can  with  dliBeulty  make  hea^ 
the  force  of  so  rapid  a  stream.  For  this  foct  I 
the  Letters  of  a  Missloner  of  the  Jesuits,  publ 
1713.  Pliny  the  elder  has  left  a  sfanilar  acc« 
says,  Singula  htri  era  ttmta  ataUf  %U  prodalur 
raginta  miUiapauttum  vitrei  mare^  duleemque  i 
hatutttm.   See  Pliny,  lib.  Iv.  s.  24. 

'J  The  Inhabitants  of  every  nation,  that  had  nc 
monuments,  were  by  the  ancients  deemed  the 
ate  ofispring  of  the  soil.  Ths  woiid  is  now  t 
formed.  Asia  Is  considered  as  the  country  wi 
numbers  of  mankind  multiplied  with  rapid  i 
and  thence  overflowing  into  Scythia,  peopled  U 
em  regions  of  Europe.  Under  which  of  the 
Noah  that  vast  migration  was  formed,  it  is  non- 
to  Inquire.  Antiquarians  have  amused  the 
wHh  systems  founded  on  vain  opinions,  and,  hi 
historical  records,  they  have  wandez«d  in  a 
wild  conjecture,  whhout  contributfatg  to  the  i 
real  knowledge. 

10  In  this  passage  a  mistime  seems  to  be  Jusi] 
ed  to  Tacitus.  The  first  migrations  could  not 
by  sea  in  those  early  ages,  when  the  use  of  shlpi 
IttUe  known.  As  soon  as  popolatioa  Increasrd 
the  redtandant  multitude  went  forth  In  quest  of 
tlements,  and  poured  Into  Scythla,  Sarroatia,  £ 
and  Poland,  and  thence  Into  Germany.  Wh«n 
lion  began  to  be  In  some  degree  understood,  < 
were  transplanted  by  sea.  It  was  by  sea  that 
conveyed  his  people  from  Egypt  Into  Greece,  u 
In  the  same  manner  that  the  Fhceniclans  tru 
their  colonies  to  the  coast  of  Africa.  But  mi| 
must  have  been  made  before  those  events,  i 
northern  pans  of  Europe  were  peopled  k 
fore. 
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mty  tay,  always  at  enmity  with  mariners,!!  it 
wldom  navigated  by  ships  from  our  quarter  of 
the  irorld.  Putting  the  dangers  of  a  turbulent 
and  unknown  sea  out  of  the  case,  who  would, 
leave  the  softer  climes  of  Asia,  Africa,  or  Italy, 
to  fii  bis  abode  ^^  in  Germany  ?  where  nature 
offers  nothing  but  scenes  of  deformity ;  where 
the  Inclemency  of  the  season  never  relents; 
where  the  land  presents  a  dreary  region,  with- 
out form  or  culture,  and,  if  we  except  the  affec- 
tion of  a  native  for  his  mother-country,  without 
aa  allurement  to  make  life  supportable.  In 
all  songs  and  ballads,is  the  only  memorials  of 


11  Id  the  time  of  Tacitus,  a  voyage  from  Italy  to  the 
Nbnhern  Ocean  would  have  been  an  enterprise  too  wild 
iod  daring.  Drusua,  the  father  of  Oermanicus,  was  the 
fim  Roman  conunaader  who  ventured  to  explore  those 
seas.  Oceanum  »«pUntrionaUm  primut  Romanorum 
diieKM  navigavUf  ta/f  Suetonius,  Lire  of  Claudius,  s. 
1 ;  but  it  is  not  pretended  tliat  he  sailed  from  luly.  His 
v<7*9*»  witliout  doubt,  began  from  some  port  of  Oaul 
or  Germany,  and  reached  the  point  of  Jutland.  His 
son  Oennanicus,  many  years  after,  made  the  same  aU 
tempi,  but  with  great  difficulty  and  danger.  See  AnnaU, 
ii-aSa 

IS  Tliis  is  by  no  means  a  satisfactory  reaoon  for  the 
position  ad\unced  by  Tacitus,  namely,  that  the  Germans 
vera  the  indigenous  offspring  of  the  soil.  In  those  re- 
Biote  ages,  when  the  numbers  of  one  nation  overflowed 
Into  another,  the  object  was  not  the  most  deHghtful  coun- 
try, but  the  safest  habitation.  Asia,  Italy,  and  some 
puis  of  Africa,  afforded  delightful  spots ;  but  to  men 
>iho  could  not  find  a  settlement  in  those  regions,  even 
German  J,  which  appears  so  horrid  to  Tacitus,  was  not 
wiiboQt  its  conveniences.  The  people  escaped  from 
oriental  despotism,  and  lived  in  freedom.  A  freehold, 
says  Addison,  though  it  be  but  in  ics  and  snow,  will  make 
the  owner  pleased  with  Uio  possession,  and  stout  in  the 
defence  of  it.  Germany  was  the  land  of  liberty  and 
heroic  fortitude.  "What  men  lost  of  their  sensual  gratr 
ificaUotti,  they  gidned  la  virtue :  as  Brotier  expresses 
l^  Si  quid  dtCMsnt  vdupUdi.,  accrtvit  humanitaii. 

13  Songs  and  rude  poetry  have  been  in  all  savage 
CAtatries  the  memorials  of  public  transactions.  Kings 
and  heroes  were  the  poets  and  historians  of  the  Scythian, 
the  Celtic,  and  the  northern  nations.  Saxo  Grammatlcus 
lad  ether  writers  Infi3rm  us,  that  they  drew  their  mate- 
rials from  Runic  songs,  or  Icelandic  poetry.  The  Gauls 
hid  their  Druids,  the  priests  and  philosophers  of  the 
aation,  who  preserved  their  doctrine  by  oral  tradition, 
and  verses  coounitied  to  memory  only.  The  Germans 
had  their  BAaoa,  who  in  their  songs  recorded  all  public 
transactions,  and  sung  the  praises  of  their  warriors  and 
Olustrkms  men.  At  all  feasts  and  public  assemblies 
the  bards  were  the  panegyrisu  of  exalted  neriL  The 
nme  was  the  case  in  Briuin,  Wales,  and  Ireland.  The 
songs  of  the  bards  were  the  prelude  to  battle ;  they 
ia^rired  the  chiefs  with  enthusiastic  ardour.  When 
Edward  L  formed  the  plan  of  reducing  Wales  to  subjec* 
tim,  he  thought  h  necessary  to  destroy  all  the  bards. 
The  Scandinavians  had  their  poets,  or  scalds,  whose 
hoslMsa  it  was  to  compose  odes  or  songs,  in  which  they 
celebnied  the  vrarlike  achievements  of  their  ancestors. 
The  praises  which  those  poets  gave  to  valour,  the  en- 
<hiislasm  which  animat«id  their  verses,  and  the  care 
which  the  people  took  to  learn  them  from  their  infancy, 
all  conspired  to  rouse  the  martial  spirit  of  their  armiea 
Maltd'9  HKsrfAsnt  JUUifHitisBt  vol.  i.  p.  223.     The 


antiquity  amongst  them,  the  god  Tuisto,ti  who 
was  bom  of  the  Earth,  and«MannuB,  his  son 
are  celebrated  as  the  founders  of  the  German 
race.  Mannus,i5  it  is  said,  had  three  sons,  from 
whom  the  Ingcvones,  who  bordered  on  the  sea* 
coast ;  the  Hetmiones,  who  inhabit  the  midland 
country!  >°d  the  Istsevones,  who  occupy  the 
remaining  tract,  have  all  respectively  derived 
their  names.    Some  indeed,  taking  advantage 


American  savages  have  their  war  songs  and  rude  poetryi 
in  which  they  sing  the  praises  of  the  gallant  chiefs, 
who  have  fought  or  died  fbr  their  country.  GarclhMio 
de  la  Vega  says,  that.  In  writing  his  history  of  Peru, 
he  availed  himself  of  old  'songs  and  ballads,  which  a 
princess  of  the  race  of  their  ineaa  taught  him  to  get 
by  heart  in  his  infancy.  TacKus  tells  us,  that  Ar- 
minius,  long  after  his  death,  was  remembered  In  the 
rude  songs  of  his  country.  See  Annals,  ii.  s.  88.  Some 
of  those  songs,  or  brief  chronicles  of  the  times,  were 
dug  up  in  German  monasteries  in  the  beginning  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  CHAaLBMAONs,  according  to 
Eginhard,  the  historian  of  that  warlike  prince,  com- 
posed verses  in  the  rude  style  of  that  age,  commemo- 
rating the  wars  and  brave  exploits  of  the  Gernaa 
chiefs.  He  is  said  to  have  carried  with  him  into 
Fnnce  a  large  collection  of  those  ancient  ballads, 
which  he  ordered  to  be  translated  into  Latin.  But 
those  records  are  now  no  where  to  be  found. 

14  Various  opinions  have  been  advanced  by  anti- 
quarians concerning  the  name  of  Tuisto.  Some  as- 
sort that  it  means  the  creator  of  the  world ;  and  that 
Manus,  which  is  man  with  a  Latin  termination,  re- 
lates to  Adam.  Others  will  have  It,  that  Tuisto  is  the 
same  as  Teutates,  a  Scythian  or  Celtic  king;  and 
much  learning  has  been  laid  out  upon  the  subject. 
It  is  too  often  the  fate  of  learned  commentators  to 
open  a  wide  field  fur  discussion,  in  which  men  of 
sober  sense  refuse  to  follow  them.  It  is  sufficient 
that  Tuisto  was  the  most  ancient  deity  of  the  Ger- 
mans and  Scandinavians,  long  before  the  worship  of 
Odin  was  esubllshed.  See  Monsieur  MalleVs  north- 
ern Antiqmti4§,  vol.  i.  chapter  6 ;  and  this  Tract,  s. 
43,  note. 

15  We  have  here,  In  three  grand  divisions,  a  general 
geographical  description  of  Germany.  The  commen- 
tators infbrm  us  that  they  have  found  compound  words 
in  the  German  language,  signifying,  first,  the  Inhabltaifts 
of  the  maritime  parts ;  2dly,  inhabitants  of  the  midland 
country ;  3dly,  inhabitants  of  the  east;  and  those  words 
correspond  with  the  tluree  appellations  which  the  Ro- 
mans softened  into  their  own  id  iom.  There  was  ancient- 
ly another  division  of  Germany,  perhaps  more  satisfac- 
tory ;  1.  Germany  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Elbe,  uUer 
Rhenum  €t  Albim ;  2.  between  the  Elbe  and  the  Weissel, 
ifUtr  Albim  tt  Vittulam;  3.  Southern  Germany,  Oer- 
mama  AuttraiiBf  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube ; 
4.  Germany  beyond  the  Weissel,  Gtrmania  TVansms- 
tulana ;  6.  Germany  beyond  sea,  and  the  islands  of  the 
Baltic,  Germania  TnmMmarina  ei  iuukt*  Pliny  the 
elder  enumerates  Ave  German  nations  not  materially 
diflhrent  from  the  last  description.  He  says,  GermoMO- 
rum  gerura  qui$9qu€.  I.  Vindili,qi»orwnpanBurgtm. 
dionea^  Varim,.  Carinit  Quttaut.  3.  AiUrum  gemia 
Ing9wmu,quanimpan  Cimbrif  T^nUam^ac  Cfkmeorum 
gentu.  3.  Pnuimi  atUem  SJuno  hftttvctiUy  quorum 
para  Cimbri  AMUemmn.  4.  Hermioneat  quorum 
Suavif  Sermunduri,  CaMi  Cheruaci.  5.  Quinta  para, 
Paucini,  Baatanui^  CotUamdm  Dad.  Plin.  lib.  Iv.  a. 
28,  14. 
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of  the  obtcurity  that  hangs  over  remote  and 
fabulous  ages,  aseribe  to  the  god  Tuisto  a  more 
numerous  issue,  and  thence  trace  the  names  of 
▼arious  tribes,  such  as  the  Margins,  the  Gam- 
briyians,!  the  Suevians,  and  the  Vandals.8  The 
ancient  d»te  and  authenticity  of  those  names  are, 
as  they  contend,  clearly  ascertained.  The  word 
Germany  >  is  held  to  be  of  modem  addition.  In 
support  of  this  hypothesis,  they  tell  us  that  the 
people  who  first  passed  the  Rhine,  and  took  pos- 
session of  a  canton  in  Gaul,  though  known  at 
present  by  the  name  of  Tungrians,  were,  in  that 
expedition,  called  Germans,  and  thence  the  title 
assumed  by  a  band  of  emigrants,  in  order  to 
spread  a  general  terror  in  their  progress,  extend- 
ed itself  by  degrees,  and  became,  in  time,  the 
appellation  of  a  whole  people.  They  have  a 
current  tradition  that  Hercules  <  visited  those 


1  The  Oambrivians  are  mentioned'by  Tacitus  In  this 
place  only. 

3  The  Vandals  are  the  same  as  the  Vindili  mentioned 
by  Pliny;  a  brave  and  warlike  race,  who  afterwards 
overran  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Italy,  and  were  finally  destroy- 
ed in  Afi*ica. 

3  Llpsias  is  of  opinion  that  this  passage  will  ever  be 
the  torment  of  the  commentators.  But  the  difRculty 
does  not  seem  to  be  insurmountable.  Tacitus  says,  that 
the  first  emigrants  from  the  other  side  of  the  Rhine  who 
entered  Gaul,  and  dispossessed  the  natives,  were  in  his 
time  called  Tungrians ;  but  when  they  undertook  their 
expedition,  to  strike  their  enemies  with  terror,  ob  metum, 
thejr  called  themselyes  Gkiuians.  The  word,  of  course, 
implied  something  formidable,  and,  by  adverting  to  the 
etymology,  it  receives  the  following  construction.  GeAr, 
or  WehTf  signifies  war.  From  that  root  the  French  have 
derived  their  word  guerre.  Man  in  the  German  tongue 
Implied  the  same  as  it  does  now  in  that  country  and  in 
England.  Hence  we  find,  that  the  first  invaders,  ob 
mettunj  to  spread  a  general  alarm,  called  themselves 
Germans,  or  warlike  men.  That  such  migrations  were 
made  into  Gaul  is  evident  from  Julius  Csesar.  In  the 
second  book  of  his  Gallic  Wars,  s.  4,  he  relates  that,  on 
inquiry,  he  found  that  the  Belgians  were  for  the  most 
part  Germans  originally,  who  had  been  drawn  by  the 
fertility  of  the  country  to  settle  in  those  parts,  and, 
during  the  irruption  of  the  Teutones  and  Cimbri,  were 
the  only  people,  of  all  the  provinces  ef  Gaul,  that  resist- 
ed those  fierce  Birbarians,  and  never  suffered  them  to 
set  foot  in  their  territories.  The  name  of  Gkrmans, 
assumed  by  those  who  crossed  over  into  Gaul,  was  in 
process  of  time  adopted  by  all  the  nations  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Rhinej  and  in  Caesar's  time  was  the  estab- 
lished appellation  of  the  whole  country.  The  region 
vhich  the  Tungrians  Inhabited,  Brotier  says,  was  what 
he  French  call  Vanden  Dioceee  De  T^mgrea^  and  it  is 
'emarkable  that  the  same  territory  was  occopied  by  the 
•"ranks,  when,  under  the  conduct  of  Pharamond,  they 
made  their  Irruption  into  France,  and  from  that  time 
gave  their  name  to  the  whole  country. 

4  Besides  the  fabulous  Hercules,  the  son  of  Jupiter 
and  Alcmena,  there  was.  In  ancient  times,  no  warlike 
nation  that  did  not  boast  of  its  own  particular  I^iboulbs. 
La  Bletierie,  the  ingenious  translator  of  a  considerable 
part  of  Tacitus,  mentions  a. learned  antl()uarian  (Mons. 
Freret)  who  supposed,  not  wHhout  great  probability, 
that  some  German  chief  of  great  renown  in  arms  was 
called  Ehr  Kiaul,  Belli  Caputs  the  head  of  a  victorious 
army.  Her-koul  would  easily  \ye  changed  by  the  Romans 


parts.  When  rushing^  to  battle,  they  si 
preference  to  all  other  heroes,  the  praises  c 
ancient  worthy. 

III.  The  Germans  abound  with  rude  t 
of  verse,  the  reciters  of  which,  in  the  Ian 
of  the  country,  are  called  Baa]|8.6     Witj 


Into  Hercitlbs.  However  that  may  be,  we  find  ii 
tus  an  entire  forest  beyond  the  VieurgiSf  or  the 
sacred  to  Hercules.  See  Ajonals,  11.  s.  12.  The  wi 
rushing  to  baale  simg  his  praise,  as  we  fi.nd  1 
their  ballads,  they  afterwards  celebrated  Armintt 
Annals,  ii.  s.  88.  Several  learned  men  have  • 
proved  that  the  word  HKRcai.BS  was  a  name  give 
the  leaders  of  colonies,  who  came  out  of  Asia  i* 
iu  Greece,  Italy,  and  Spain.  Ncrthem  Antiquiii 
I  p.  91. 

5  The  commentators  are  much  at  variance  al: 
reading -of  the  original  word  to  express  the  reciu 
the  German  poets.    Some  of  them  contend  f  >r  bi 
instead  of  bardiku  ;  for  barrire,  they  say,  signti 
cry  or  roar  of  an  elephant.    Horace  uses  the  wn 
rue  for  an  elephant,  Mulier  nigrie -digniesima 
Epode  12.   But  Lipsius  observes,  tliat  elephant 
not  known  In  Germany.   This  dispute  about 
seems  to  be,  as  is  usually  the  case,  of  little  or  no 
ance,  since  It  is  evident  thai  the  poets  of  Germa 
Britain  were  called  bards,  and  therefore  bard 
probably,  the  true  reading.    Lucan,  book  i.  vi 
describes  the  ofiice  of  the  ftaref,  and  gives  hj 
very  name: 

Yoa  ^loqaSt  qui  fortM  aniiOM,  bdloquB  pcsmqpUa 
Lftodibu*  io  loofom  vaiM  dimitUUi  •niB, 
Plurima  ■eeuri  fodinw  oanabu  6anfi. 

The  strains  of  verse  which  the  bards  pouretl 
their  fits  of  enthusiasm,  inflamed  the  German  i 
British  warriors  with  heroic  fortitude.  Perfaaiis 
contributed  more  to  make  those  nations  stand  at 
such  a  length  of  time  with  the  whole  power  of 
mans.  The  soldier  said  to  the  bard, "  Come,  an<j 
figliting  fur  my  country ;  see  me  bleed,  if  the  fau 
will  have  it  so ;  and  if  I  die,  be  sure  to  record  m 
ory."  This  was  the  ambition  of  the  northern  i 
Lipsius  observes,  that  it  was  the  same  with  the 
habiunts  of  Spain,  and  for  his  purpose  cites  thtt 
ing  passage : 


■  rita)a 


Iberi 


Cumina  pointa  fiindeotan  baibarm  ectra. 

The  war-song  of  the  Canadians  and  the  north < 
ages  of  America,  has  been  mentioned  in  the  bix>] 
travellers  in  that  part  of  the  world.  Charlevi 
given  a  full  account  of  this  wild  preparation  foi 
and  Dr.  Robertson  has  quoted  the  very  words  of  ai 
war*soDg :  *'  I  go  to  revenge  the  death  of  my  hr'1 
shall  kill,  I  shall  exterminate,!  shall  born,  my  ri 
I  shall  bring  away  slaves ;  I  shall  devour  th«ii 
dry  their  flesh,  and  drink  their  blood  ;  I  shall 
their  scalps,  and  make  cups  of  their  sculls."  Th 
of  a  German  war-song  have  not  reached  p^ 
The  collection  by  Charlemagne  is  totally  lost  1 
pieces  we  should,  undoubtedly,  hare  seen  stroni; 
of  ferocity ;  but  the  spirit  of  revenge  thai  cat 
the  flesh  of  prisoners  taken  in  batUe,  was  un 
in  Gerautny.  The  Scandinavians,  when  the] 
going  to  Join  battle,  raised  grsat  shoots,  clasb^* 
arms  together,  invoked  the  name  of  Onor,  an 
hymns  in  his  pr^se.  Kefrtkem  JnltfrnlMe,  vt 
237. 
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tarbuous  poetry  they  inAamc  their  minds  with 
ardoar  in  the  day  of  action,  and  prognosticate 
the  eYent  from  the  impression  which  it  happens 
to  make  on  the  minds  of  the  soldiers,  who  grow 
terriMe  to  the  enemy,  or  despair  of  success,  as 
the  war-song  <  produces  an  animated  or  a  feeble 
sonnd.    Nor  can  their  manner  of  chanting  this 
sarage  prelude  be  called  the  tone  of  human  organs : 
it  is  rather  a  furious  uproar  ;  a  wild  chorus  of 
military  virtoe.     The  vociferation  used   upon 
tfaeie  occasions  is  uncouth  and  harsh,  at  inter- 
vals interrupted   by  the   application   of   their 
bucklers  to  their  mouths,  and  by  the  repercus- 
sion bursting  out  with   redoubled  force.     An 
opinion  prevails  among  them,  that  Ulysses,  in 
the  course  of  those  wanderings,  which  are  so 
famous  in   poetic  story,  was   driven   into   the 
Northern  Ocean,  and  that,  having   penetrated 
iato  the  country,  he  built,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine,  the  city  of  Asciburginm  f  which  is  in- 
habited at  thii  day,  and  still  retains  the  name 
i^'reo  originally  I>y  the  founder.     It  is  further 
aided,  that  an  altar  dedicated  to  Ulysses, s  with 


6  Doctor  Alkin  ha«  oelected  a  paasa^  from  the  life  of 
Fir  Evan  Cameron,  which  happily  illustrates  the  ancient 
tjermaa  opiDioD  concerning  the  prophetic  spirit  of  the 
«^  aong.  At  the  batde  of  Killicrankie,  just  before  the 
fl^ht  began,  Sir  Ewen  commanded  ouch  of  the  Came  nms 
as  were  poatod  near  him  to  make  a  great  shout,  which, 
wing  aseonded  t>y  those  who  stood  on  the  right  and  left, 
raa  quickly  through  the  whole  army,  and  was  returned 
^7  the  enemy.  But  the  noise  of  the  muskets  and  cannon, 
with  ilie  echoing  of  the  hi{ls>  made  the  Highlanders  fancy 
that  their  shoata  were  louder  and  brisker  than  those  of 
the  enemy ;  and  Lochiel  cried  out :  "  Gentlemen,  lake 
c^Hua^e,  the  day  fa  oors:  I  am  the  eldest  commander  in 
the  army,  and  have  alwaya  observed  something  ominous 
aad  fAtal  in  each  a  dull,  hollow,  and  feeble  noise  as  the 
enemy  made  in  their  shout ;  which  prognosticates,  that 
^J  are  all  doomed  to  die  by  our  hands  this  night; 
«hereaa  oora  waa  brisk,  liTely,  and  strong,  and  shows 
that  we  hav«  vigour  and  courage."  The  event  justified 
the  prediction ;  the  Highlanders  obtained  a  complete 
victory. 

7  The  love  of  &bulous  history,  which  was  the  passion 
bf  ancient  times,  produced  a  new  Hercules  in  every 
(''untry,  and  made  Clysaes  wander  in  every  sea.  Taritus 
mentiona  H  aa  a  romantic  tale,  but  Strabo  seems  willing 
to  cMintenance  the  fiction,  and,  for  that  purpoae,  gravely 
lells  us  that  \JXy9cu  futwded  a  city,  called  Odyssey,  in 
Spain.  Upslna  obeervea,  that  Lisbon,  in  the  time  of 
Strabn,  bad  the  appellation  of  CTZyseijpo,  or  Olisipo.  He 
■dda,  thai  another  learned  antiquarian,  from  an  altar- 
piece  which  waa  found  in  Caledonia,  with  an  inscrip. 
tim  in  Greek  letters,  inferred  that  Ulysses,  In  the 
coarse  of  hla  voyages,  landed  on  the  coast  of  Scotland. 
To  explode  tfaeae  idle  reveries  Lipeius  pleasantly  says, 
at  tfale  rate,  what  should  hinder  us  Inhabitants  of  the 
Low  Coontriea  from  asserUng  that  Ulysses  built  the  city 
of  Vijfwtm^^  in  the  province  of  Zeland,  and  that  Circ< 
fbuided  thai  af  Circtta  or  Ziricxee  1 

8  laecripUona  on  stone,  marble,  or  brass,  though  cut 
la  Orack  characters,  are  a  bad  support  of  the  systems 
advanced  by  theoretical  writers.  Tacitus  has  shown, 
zi.  a.  1-^  that  the  use  of  alphabetical  letters 
ftom  the  Fhenicians  Into  Greece,  and  from 


the  name  of  Laertes,  his  father,  engraved  upon 
it,  watf  formerly  discovered  at  Usciburgium. 
Mention  is  likewise  made  of  certain  monuments 
and  tomb-stones,  still  to  be  seen  on  the  confines 
of  Germany  and  Rhsetia^  with  epitaphs  or  in- 
scriptions, in  Greek  characters.  But  these  asser- 
tions it  Is  not  my  intention  either  to  establish 
or  to  refute  ;  the  reader  will  yield  or  withhold 
his  assent,  according  to  his  judgment  or  his 
fancy. 

IV.  I  have  already  acceded  to  the  opinion  of 
those,  who  think  that  the  Germans  have  hitherto 
subsisted  without  intermarrying  with  other  na- 
tions, a  pure,  unmixed,  and  independent  race, 
unlike  any  other  people,  all  hearing  the  marks 
of  a  distinct  national  character.  Uence,  what 
is  very  remarkable  in  such  prodigious  numbers, 
a  family-likeness  throughout  the  nation;  the 
same  form  and  feature,^  stem  blue  eyes,  ruddy 
hair,  their  bodies  large  and  robust,  but  powerful 
only  in  sudden  efforts.  They  are  impatient  of 
toil  and  labour ;  thirst  and  heat  overcome  them  i 
but,  from  the  nature  of  their  soil  and  climate, 
they  are  proof  against  cold  and  hunger. 

V.  The  face  of  the  country,  though  in  some 
parts  varied,  presents  a  cheerless  scene,  covered 
with  the  gloom  of  forests,  or  deformed  with  wide 
extended  marshes;  towards  the  boundaries  of 
Gaul,  moist  and  swampy ;  on  the  side  of  Norl- 
cum  10  and  Pannonia,  more  exposed  to  the  fuij 


Greece  into  Italy  and  6aul,  particularly  to  Marseilles. 
Caesar  relates,  b.  i.  s.  21,  that  a  roll  waa  found  In  the 
Helvetian  camp,  wairraN  m  oaaaa  OHAaAOTaaa,  and 
containing  a  list  of  all  (including  old  men,  women,  and 
children)  who  had  set  out  in  the  escpedition  against  the 
Roman  army.  In  book  vi.  s.  13,  he  ezpreaaly  says  thai 
the  Druids  did  not  conmiit  their. statutes  to  writing,  but  in 
all  other  matters  made  use  of  Greek  characters.  Those 
characters  passed  from  Gaul  into  Germaay,  where 
Count  Marsili  and  others  have  found  several  monunents 
with  Greek  Inscriptions.  The  communication  that 
subsisted  between  the  Druids  of  Gaul  and  those  of 
Britain,  would  easily  convey  the  art  of  writing  into  thie 
island. 

9  This  wonderful  similitude  throughout  the  whole 
race  has  been  remarked  by  various  authors.  Juvenal 
has  mentioned  their  yellow  hair,  their  blue  eyes,  and 
other  circumstances  that  made  the  whole  nation  appear 
lo  l<e  one  family. 

Crntta  qaHa  ttapak  Qemui 
rrwrimi.  ■(  amMo  ianpmium 
N«Bp0<|Bod  tuae  Uiii  DMiate  tm. 


l9U£at.v.Mi 


Sldonius  Apollinaris  says,  that,  being  in  Germany, 
and  finding  the  men  so  very  tall,  he  could  not  ad- 
dress verses  of  six  ftet  ui  patrons  who  were  eevsn 
feet  high. 

MMrnh  KniiMikai  tkylam  T^dk, 
Ee  4|B0  avUiMdw  vittt] 


10  Noricom  was  bounded  towards  the  north  by  tlie 
Danube,  on  the  east  by  Pannonia,  on  the  south  by  a 
range  of  the  Alps,  and  on  the  west  liiy  the  country  of  the 
Vindellci.  It  contained  a  great  part  of  AitMria  and 
Bavarta. 
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of  the  winds.  Vegetation  tlirives  with  sufficient 
▼i|pour.  The  soil  produces  grain,  but  is  unkind 
to  fruit-trees  ji  well  stocked  with  eattle,  but  of 
»n  under-size,  and  deprived  by  nature  of  the 
usual  growth  and  otnaroent  of  the  head.  The 
pride  of  a  German  consists  in  the  number  of  his 
flocks  and  herds :  they  are  his  only  riches,  and 
in  these  he  places  bis  chief  delight  Gold  and 
silver  are  withheld  from  them ;  is  it  by  the  fa- 
vour or  the  wrath  of  Heaven  ?  I  do  not,  how- 
ever, mean  to  assert  >  that  in  Gfermany  there 
are  no  veins  of  precious  ore ;  for  who  has  been 
a  miner  in  those  regions  ?  Certain  it  is,  they  do 
not  enjoy  the  possession  and  use  of  those  metals 
with  our  sensibility.  There  are,  indeed,  silver 
vessels  to  be  seen  amongst  them,  but  they  were 
presents  to  their  chiefs  or  ambassadors  (  the 
Germans  regard  them  in  no  better  light  than 
common  earthenware.  It  is,  however,  observa- 
ble, that  near  the  borders  of  the  empire,  the 
inhabitants  set  a  value  upon  gold  and  silver, 
finding  them  subservient  to  the  purposes  of  com- 
merce. The  Roman  coin  is  known  in  those 
parts,  and  some  of  our  specie  is  not  only  cur- 
rent, but  in  request.  In  places  more  remote, 
the  simplicity  of  ancient  manners  still  prevails ; 
commutation  of  property  is  their  only  traffic. 
Where  money  passes  in  the  way  of  barter,  our 
old  coin  is  the  most  accepti^ble,  particularly  that 
which  is  indented  at  the  edge,  or  stamped  with 
the  impression  of  a  chariot  and  two  horses, 
called  the  ssrrati  and  bioati.8  Silver  is 
preferred  to  gold,  not  from  caprice  or  fancy ,4 
but  because  the  inferior  metal  is  of  more  expe- 


1  The  Germans  attended  to  nothing  bat  the  prodactlon 
of  corn.  Their  countrj,  like  Canada,  was  covered  over 
with  immense  tracts  of  forest,  and,  till  the  ground  was 
cleared,  and  the  cold,  by  consequence,  abated  of  its 
rigour,  cultivation  could  not  be  carried  on  with  any  kind 
•of  advantage. 

&  Notwithstanding  what  is  here  said,  we  find,  JkimaU^ 
lA.  s.  20,  that  Curtius  Rufus  opened  a  silver  mine  in  the 
territory  of  the  Mattiaci,  now  subject  to  the  landgrave 
of  Hesse ;  but  it  was  soon  exhausted. 

3  The  Romans  began  10  coin  silver  A.  U.  C.  48B.  Their 
gold  coin  began  in  the  year  687.  On  all  their  money, 
Tictory  was  seen  in  a  triumphal  car,  driving  sometimes 
iwo  hoMes,  and  sometimes  four.  Hence  their  pieces 
were  called  biguH^  or  quadrigoH.  See  Hiny,  book  xzzii!. 
s.  3.  The  cojn  was  indented  round  tlie  edges  like  a  saw, 
serro,  and,  fur  that  reason,  called  terrati.  Brotier  says, 
he  has  seen  several  pieces  of  this  old  coin  In  the  college 
library  of  Lewis  the  Fourteenth.  Pliny  tells  us,  that  the 
Romans  soon  began  to  debase  iheir  coin,  and  to  mix  an 
alloy  of  brass  with  their  silver.  The  emperors  sUll 
debased  it  more.  The  Germans  in  all  their  money  deal- 
ings suspected  firaud,  and  therefore  preferred  the  coin 
of  the  republic,  such  as  bad  a  car  with  two  or  four  horses, 
and  the  edge  indented.  The  antiquarians  have  em- 
ployed much  learning  on  this  subject ;  but  the  above 
short  account  (suggested  by  Brotier  and  La  Bletterle) 
•esms  to  be  the  tnle  solution  of  the  difficulty. 

4  It  is  remarkable  that  the  Romans  always  exacted 
from  the  conquered  nations  a  tribute  of  silver.  Pliny 


ditious  use  in  the  purchase  of  low-pric< 
modlties. 

VI.  Iron  does  not  abound  in  Germany 
may  judge  from  the  weapons  in  genei 
Swords  and  large  lances  are  seldom  seei 
soldier  grasps  his  javelin,  or,  as  it  is  c 
their  language,  his  vhax  ;  an  instrumen 
with  a  short  and  narrow  piece  of  iron, 
pointed,  and  so  commodious,  that,  as  < 
requires,  he  can  manage  it  in  close  enga 
or  in  distant  combat.  With  this,  and  i 
the  cavalry  is  completely  armed.  The 
have  an  addition  of  missive  weapons, 
man  carries  a  considerable  number,  an 
naked,  or,  at  least,  not  encumbered  by  1 
maiftle,  he  throws  his  we^wn  to  a 
almost  incredible.     A  German  has  no  at 


Uie  elder  wonders  at  the  &ct,  and  adds  that,  « 
nlbal  was  overthrown,  and  Carthage  reduced 
tion«  the  Romans  demanded  an  annual  tribuu 
for  the  term  of  fifty  years ;  but  Uiey  made  d( 
of  gold.    See  Pliny,  book  xxxiii.  a  13,  and  IS. 

5  Abundance  of  iron  was  to  be  found  in  the 
the  earth ;  but  to  extract  it,  to  soften  it  by  fire 
der  it  pliant  and  malleable,  required  more 
patience  than  consisted  with  the  rough  geniu 
age  race.  Accordingly  swords  and  javelina 
much  in  use.  A  spear  tipped  with-  iron,  in 
guage  called,  as  Brotier  Informs  us,  /reifft, 
was  their  weapon  in  almost  all  the  battles  r< 
Tacitus.  From  the  word/nem  the  Roman  wi 
made  the  term  yrnmeo,  more  consonant  to  th 
the  Latin  language.  It  appears  in  the  Anna 
s.  14,  that  those  instruments  of  war  were  of  an 
sise,  and  unwieldly  in  close  engagement.  Tt 
was  not  sufficient  to  arm  more  than  the  frc 
their  army.  The  rest  carried  short  darta  or  c 
ened  by  fire.  In  general,  pointed  stones  w< 
to  their  weapons,  and  many  of  these  Brotier 
been  discovered  in  German  sepulchres.  ' 
of  King  Childeric  was  finmd  In  opening 
ment. 

6  The  only  covering  of  a  German  was  a  ahc 
Their  soldiers,  for  the  most  part,  were  lu 
however,  were  curious  in  the  embelliahmeii 
shields,  Which  we  find,  AnnaU,  11.  s.  14,  wer« 
of  iron,  but  of  ozier-twigs  interwoyen,  or  of  t 
decorated  with  gaudy  colours.  These  shield 
deli^  of  the  German  soldiers.  They  wer 
the.  ensigns  of  valoiir,  and  afterwards  of  nob 
warlike  chief  nuule  it  his  study  to  adorn  his  i 
variegated  colours  and  the  figures  of  animali 
guish  his  own  martial  proWess ;  and  what  in 
ning  was  merely  personal,  became  in  tame  1 
Hence  what  we  now  call  coats  of  arms  p«cu 
descendants  of  particular  fimiilies :  and  hencj 
of  heraldry.  The  shield  of  a  German  wai 
protection  in  the  heat  of  an  engagement.  Br 
were  worn  by  a  few  only.  The  head-piece  ^ 
sorts ;  one  made  of  metal,  to  which  the  Romai 
name  of  coasts;  the  second  of  leather,  called 
Is  true,  that  Plutarch,  In  ihe  Life  of  Marius^ 
account  of  the  trrupUun  of  the  CImltri,  desc 
helmets  formed  like  the  heads  of  ferocious  ani 
high  plumed  crests.  He  also  mentions  their  h 
plates.   But  this  warlike  apparatus  was  mjsl 

I  acquired  during  thsir  march  into  Ualy.   Yec i 
ders  by  what  finality  it  happened,  that  ihe 
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to  the  oinament  of  his  penon :  his  shield  is  the 

object  of  his  care,  and  this  he  decorates  with  the 

liveliest  colours.     Breut-pUtes  are  «ncommoD. 

Id  a  whole  army  you  will  not  see  more  than 

one  or  two  helmets.     Their  horses  have  neither 

twiftoess  oor  elegance  of  shape,  nor  are  they 

trained  to  the  various  evolutions  of  the  Roman 

cavalry.T   To  advance  in  a  direct  line,  or  wheel 

sitddeoly  to  the  right,  is  the  whole  of  their  skill, 

•nd  this  they  perform  in  so  compact  a  body, 

tbit  not  one  is  thrown  out  of  his  rank.    Accord- 

iog  to  the  best  estimate,  the  infantry  form  the 

Datiooal  strength,  and,  for  that  reason,  always 

Aght  intermixed  with  the  cavalry .8    The  flower 

of  their  youth,  able  by  their  vigour  and  activity 

to  keep  pace  with  the  movements  of  the  horse, 

sre  selected  for  this  purpose,  and  placed  in  the 

front  of  the  lines.    The  numlfer  of  these  is  fixed 

tnd  certain :  each  canton  sends  a  hundred,  from 

that  circumstance  called  HuirnRsoiEs*  by  the 

armj.    The  name  was  at  first  numerical  only ; 

it  'a  now  a  title  of  honour.     Their  order  of 

^Ule  presents  the  form  of  a  wedge.to    To  give 


tftrr  hftTtog  •xpeiienced  ihe  advantage  of  their  armour 
d  ihora  fpaee  of  twelve  hundred  years,  from  the  foun- 
^u>n  of  Rome  to  the  reign  of  Gratian,  should  at  length 
ai-inJon  their  ancient  diacipline,  and,  by  laying  asidi 
^ir  tiTvast>pUus  and  their  helmets,  put  themselves  on 
a  level  with  the  liarbarians,  who  Insulted  them  in  every 
quarKr.  By  this  alteration  they  left  themselves  and  the 
<nipire  obnoxious  to  their  enemies.  See  Vegetifts,  lib. 
<  c«p.  |I,f.  I2L 
7  The  Bonaan  art  of  managing  the  war-horse  is  beau- 
^rfully  described  by  Virgil,  3  Georg.  v.  182.  The  reader 
**bii  desires  to  know  the  skill  with  which  the  Romans 
Uiiked  on  their  horses  and  leaped  off  again,  will  find  It 
at  Urse  in  Yegetlus,  lib.  I.  cap.  la 

^  The  German  manner  of  intermixing  the  foot^sol- 

'^(^ra  with  the  cavalry  is  described  by  Julius  CeDsar. 

An..vistus,  he  says,  had  about  six  thousand  horsemen, 

«!vi  chose  a  like  number  out  of  the  foot,  each  his  man, 

*l\  remarkable  fir  strength  and  agility.   These  accon>- 

( tnwl  the  cavalry  in  battle,  and  served  as  a  rearguard. 

U  the  aaion  became  dangerous,  they  advanced  to  the 

nhrf  of  the  troops.    If  any  horseman  was  wounded, 

aivl  fell  to  the  ground,  they  gathered  round  to  defend 

t'lra.   If  speed  waa  required,  either  fiir  hasty  pursuit  or 

»Mtn  retreat,  they  were  so  nimble  and  alert  by  con- 

t«aiMl  exercise,  that,  laying  hold  of  the  manes  of  the 

h  •r*>s,they  couUl  keep  pace  with  their  swiftest  motion. 

Onr  lie  BeU.  GalL  lib.  1.  s.  48. 

9  Germany  was  divided  Into  states  or  communities, 
'ach  slate  Into  cantons,  and  each  canton  into  hundreds, 
ot  a  hundred  families.  So  the  Suevians  were  divided, 
according  to  Ca«ar,  book  Iv.  s.  1.  The  Swiss  at  this  day 
are  divided  into  cantons.  The  division  Into  hundreds 
vas  introduced  Into  England  by  our  Saxon  ancestors. 
The  bondreders  In  this  country  were  a  civil  establish- 
Kvnt;  whereas  In  Oermaoy  they  were  a  military  Insti- 
tution, being  so  many  select  men,  whose  doty  it  was  to 
sua  with  the  cavalry  in  baUle ;  and,  therefbre,  In  that 
c  nuury  buncfreder  was  a  title  of  honour. 

10  The  word  wedge,  importing  a  body  of  men  drawn 
op  in  tiiat  form,  l»  a  known  mlliury  term.  The  ranks 
^n  vide  in  the  raar,  bat  lessen  by  degrees,  and  sharpen 
lo  a  point  In  front,  tbe  beltar  to  break  through  the  lines 


ground  in  the  heat  of  action,  provided  you  re- 
turn to  the  charge,  is  miliUry  skill,  not  fear,  or 
cowardice.  In  the  most  fierce  and  obstinate 
engagement,  even  when  the  fortune  of  the  day 
is  doubtful,"  they  make  it  a  point  to  carry  off 
their  slain.  To  abandon  their  shield  is  a  flagi- 
tious crime.  The  person  guilty  of  it  is  inter- 
dicted from  religious  rites,  and  excluded  from 
the  assembly  of  the  state.  Many,  who  survived 
their  honour  on  the  day  of  battle,  have  closed  a 
life  of  ignominy  by  a  halter. 

VII.   The  kings  in  Germany  u  owe  their 


of  the  enemy.  The  practice  was  universally  in  use 
among  the  Germans,  and,  accurdingly,  in  the  History 
of  Tacitus,  b.  Iv.  s.  16,  we  find  Civilis  drawing  up  the 
Frisians,  the  Caninefates,  and  his  own  countrymen  the 
BauvUtns,  In  three  diflbrent  wedges.  Whoever  has  a 
mind  to  read  more  on  this  subject,  will  find  a  dlsserta. 
tion  In  the  Metnoin  qf  ttu  Acadtmy  qf  Belles  iMtm^ 
4to  edit.  vol.  XXV.  p.  440. 

11  To  bring  off  bis  slaughtered  comrades,  in  order  to 
bury  their  bodies,  was  a  point  of  honour  with  the  Ger- 
man warrior;  and  to  leave  his  shield  on  the  field  of 
battle  was  the  most  flagitious  crime.  It  continued  to  be 
so  several  years  alter  the  time  Tacitus  speaks  of,  since 
we  find  that  a  heavy  fine  vras  Imposed  by  the  Salic  law 
on  him  who  &lsely  accused  another  of  that  heinous 
offence.  &'  quit  ingenuua  homo  alio  inqfnperaverii, 
quod  getUum  ntum  jactaaaett  tt  in  /uga  lapttua  fui—ei^ 
et  nan  potuerit  a^obare,  D.  C  den.  eulpabiUa  Judi- 
eetur.    See  the  Salic  Laws,  tit.  xxxlil.  cap.  6. 

12  The  text  in  this  place  seems  perfectly  clear,  though 
various  writers,  fond  of  a  particular  hypothesis,  have 
endeavoured  to  perplex  it.  Some  of  those  ingenious 
authors  contend,  that  the  kings  in  Germany  were  here- 
ditary, and  the  general  officers  elective.  But  Tacitus 
says,  nimunif  they  take  or  choose,  and  he  applies  the 
word  to  kings  as  well  as  commanders  in  chief  Hence 
It  may  be  fairly  Inferred,  that  in  the  election  of  kings 
they  had  regard  to  the  nobility  of  an  ancient  race ;  but 
still  they  chose  them.  They  chose,  perhaps,  out  of  car* 
tain  families,  and  gave  the  preference  to  the  Issue  of  the 
deceased  king:  but  it  does  not  appear  that  they  were 
bound  by  any  law  of  inherlunce.  In  Cesar's  aceoont 
of  the  Germans  there  are  some  passages  that  seem  to 
clash  with  Tacitus,  or  at  least  to  create  a  difliculty- 
Germany,  however,  was  new  to  Cesar:  he  did  not  pen- 
etrate Car  into  the  country ;  and  though  a  mind  like  his 
would  Uike  a  wide  survey  of  his  subject.  It  cannot  be 
supposed  that,  with  all  his  accuracy,  he  gained  complete 
Information.  He  tells  us,  the  Germans  make  choice  of 
a  chief  to  conduct  their  wars,  and  arm  him  with  power 
of  life  and  death :  but  in  time  of  peace  there  Is  no  puUie 
magistrate,  all  decisions  being  made  by  the  leading 
men  in  iheir  several  districts.  Cum  helium  eivitat  out 
illatum  d^endii^  out  it^fert,  magietratue,  qui  ei  hello 
pntnntf  et  vit^  neciaque  habeant  poUeUUem,  diUgumtur. 
in  pace  nulbu  eat  communia  magiatraiua,  aadprineipa» 
regionum  atqua  pagorum^  inter  auoajua  dicuntf  coninh 
vtraiaaque  minuunt.  Book  vl.  s.  22.  This  may  seem  to 
imply  that  there  was  no  king  to  rule  over  them.  But  this 
could  not  be  Casar*s  meaning :  he  was  well  acquainted 
with  Ariovistus,  the  German  king,  who  made  an  irmp* 
tion  Into  Gaul.  We  shall  see  In  the  sequel  of  this  tract, 
that,  in  some  places  towards  the  north,  the  kings  were 
arbitrary ;  In  othen  their  authority  was  limKed.  If  they 
happened  to  tM  distinguished  by  their  exploiis  in  war, 
the  natk>n  was  willing  to  take  jhe  field  under  their 
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election  to  Uie  nobility  of  their  birth ;  the  gen- 
erals ue  chosen  for  their  valour.  The  power  of 
the  former  is  not  arbitrary  or  unlimited  ji  the 


•upicefl ;  if  not,  thejr  choM  a  commander  fiunoua  for  his 
martial  spirit.  We  read  in  Tacttus  (iGsfpry  {▼.  s.  15.) 
the  rnanoer  of  choosing  a  general :  he  Wis  placed  on  a 
shield,  and  carried  on  the  shoulders  of  the  men,  amidst 
the  shouts  and  acclamations  of  the  armj.  Gregory  de 
Tours  informs  us,  that  kings  among  the  Franks  were 
chosen  in  the  same  manner.  His  words  are,  PtoiM2«n/<« 
torn  parmit  qu€un  vodbiu  Clodovbchuii,  dypeo  erec. 
Utm  »uper9e  rtgem  eanatituurU.  Lib.  ii.  a  40.  The  cele- 
brated Abbe  Vertot,  in  his  Parallel  between  the  Man- 
ners of  the  Germans  and  the  Franks,  who  founded  the 
French  monarchy,  finds  in  the  election  of  a  chief  to  pre- 
side in  war,  the  origin  of  the  mairta  du  palait,  who,  at 
one  time,  had  so  much  weight  and  power  throughout 
France.  The  Franks,  he  says,  after  the  example  of  their 
German  ancestors,  reserv^  the  right  of  choosing  their 
general,  and  the  king  was  bound  to  confirm  his  authori- 
ty. Occasionally  they  chose  their  king  to  lead  Uiero  to 
the  field  of  battle.  Clovis  is  a  proof  of  thia  fact  He 
united  in  himself  the  royal  prerogative,  and  the  author- 
ity of  commander  in  chief  Under  Clotalre,  the  second 
king  of  the  western  part  of  France,  the  elective  general, 
or  masre  du  pcUaut  was  suppressed,  but  soon  revived 
again  under  the  following  monarchs.  In  the  reign  of 
Clovis  n.  the  people  continued  to  choose  their  com- 
manders in  chief,  and  that  extraordinary  power  was 
exercised  in  a  manner  wholly  independent  of  the  sov- 
ereign, and  often,  dangerous  to  his  title.  See  Vertot's 
Dissertation,  Memoirs  qf  the  Academy  qfBellee  Leltres, 
4to  edit.  vol.  Ii.  p.  627.  It  will  not  be  improper  U>  insert 
here  the  substance  of  Montesquieu's  opinion  on  this 
subject  :^A  government,  under  which  a  nation,  who  had 
a  king- on  the  throne,  elected  an  officer  invested  with 
all  the  powers  of  royalty,  must  be  thought  an  extraor- 
dinary phenomenon  in  politics:  bat,  upon  inquiry,  it 
will  be  found  that  the  Franks,  who  esublished  the 
French  monarchy,  derived  their  notions  of  government 
from  an  ancient  source.  They  were  descended  from  the 
Ckrmans,  who  in  the  choice  of  a  king  were  determined 
by  his  nobility,  and  in  that  of  their  leader  by  his  valour. 
Here  we  behold  the  kings  of  the  first  race,  and  the 
ntajrors  of  the  palace.  No  doubt  but  some  of  the  princes, 
who  with  a  martial  spirit  offered  to  conduct  a  warlike 
enterprise,  were  accepted  by  the  voice  of  the  people, 
and,  being  thus  confirmed,  they  exercised  both  the  royal 
and  military  power.  But  those  two  branches  of  author- 
ity were  often  separated.  In  order  thoroughly  to  un- 
derstand the  genius  of  the  Franks,  we  need  only  to 
recollect  (he  conduct  of  Arbogasies,  a  Frank  by  nation, 
to  whom  Valentinian  committed  the  command  of  his 
army.  He  confined  the  prince  In  his  own  palace,  and 
suffered  no  man  to  confer  with  him  on  the  subject  of 
aflkirs,  civil  or  military.  S^rit  qf  Lawtf  book  xxxi. 
chap.  4.  The  savage  tribes  of  America  often  aflbrd  a 
striking  resemblance  of  German  manners:  and  accord- 
ingly we  read  In  Charlevoix— The  army  has  often  at 
Its  head  the  chief  of  the  nation  or  town;  but  he  must 
first  have  distinguished  himself  by'  some  signal  action 
of  bravery ;  if  not,  he  is  obliged  to  serve  as  a  subaltern. 
See  his  Journal  <f  a  Voyago  to  North  AfnerteOf  letter 

XTifl. 

1  C»sar  says,  that  Ambiorix,  king  of  the  Eburones,  a 
German  nation,  described  his  authority  so  limited,  that, 
though  he  governed,  the  people  In  their  turn  gave  laws 
to  the  prince.  Sua  esse  ^usmodi  itrgteriOj  «l  nan  minue 
haberot  Jurio  in  ee  muUitudOf  quam  ipae  in  imUtUudi' 
nsm.  Do  BeU.  Galk  lib.  t.  s.  V.  We  read  In  Vertot, 


Utter  command  more  by  warlike  exai 
by  their  authority.  To  be  of  a  pr 
daring  spirit  in  battle,  and  to  attack  io 
of  the  lines,  is  the  popular  character  of 
tain :  when  admired  for  his  bravery, 
to  be  obeyed.  Jurisdiction  is  vestt 
priests.  It  is  theirs  to  sit  in  jodgmen 
offences.  By  them,  delinquents  ai 
irons,  and  chastised  with  stripes.  1 
of  punishing  is  in  no  other  hands 
exerted  by  the  priests,  it  has  neitlier 
vindictive  justice,  nor  of  military  exc 
is  rather  a  religious  sentence,  inflicte* 
sanction  of  the  god,  who,  according  t 
man  creed,  attends  their  armies  on  i 
battle.  To  impress  on  their  mind! 
of  a  tutelar  deity,  they  carry  with  tl 
field  certain  images  and  banners,  t 
their  usual  depository,  the  religious  g 
circumstance  which  greatly  tends  i 
them  with  heroic  ardour,  is  the  i 
which  their  battalions  are  formed, 
neither  mustered  nor  embodied  by  chai 
fight  in  clans,  united  py  consanguinitj 


that  the  Franks,  when  they  passed  over  th 
settled  in  Oaul,  carried  with  them  the  sa 
governmenL  Their  kings  were  invested  >i 
thority,  but  were,  at  the  same  time,  restni 
which  they  did  not  dare  to  violate.  As  a  r 
he  tells  us  that  Clovis,  having  gained  a 
Syagrtus,  the  Roman  general  vranted  to 
bishop  a  sacred  vase,  which  had  been  lak^ 
lage  of  \he  town :  but  one  of  the  Franks,  i 
fierce  and  independent  spirit,  struck  the  < 
battle-axe,  declaring  with  ferocity,  that  the  ( 
be  shared  by  lot,  and  the  king  himself  h^ 
right.  Nihil  hinc  aeeipieSf  nisi  qua  tibi  ear 
tur.  See  Vertot's  Dissertation,  Memoire*  d 
dee  Belles  Lettree^  vol.  il.  p.  607.  See  al» 
son^s  Charles  Y.  8vo.  edit.  vol.  i.  p.  234.  Th 
of  independence  prevails  among  the  Nur 
savages.  See  Charlevoix,  Voyage  to  Not 
letter  xviii. 

2  The  commander  in  chief  had  the  powi 
ing,  but  the  punishment  was  inflicted  by 
who,  according  to  Caesar,  book  vl.  a  90,  wt 
order  of  the  Druids.  It  followed,  by  conm 
the  general  met  with  less  ill-will,  and  the  e 
beheld  with  reverential  awe.  La  Bleu<>i 
that  in  modem  times  the  stroke  of  justic 
always  to  the  base  and  profligate,  is  well-n 
odious.  The  ancient  Germans  seem  to  I 
opinion,  that  the  life  of  man,  whenever 
should  be  a  sacrifice  to  the  Deity.  It  is 
that  the  ferocity  of  the  people  would  tam« 
the  severity  of  human  institationa. 

3  The  figure  of  savage  animals  were  detft 
symbols ;  see  Tacitus,  lEsL  b.  iv.  a  12.  I 
custom  to  deposit  the  standards  taken  fro 
in  their  sacred  groves,  AnttaUf  b.  1.  a  59. 
carried  with  them  to  their  wara  In  likt 
Canadians  have  symbolic  figures  of  their 
they  call  their  Manitous.  They  take  carr 
to  tiattle,  to  carry  with  them  those  objecu 
don,  and  would  as  soon  forf  el  UMir  arma 
letter  lAr. 
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of  warrion.  Their  tonderest  pledges  <  tn  sear 
tbcB  in  the  field.  In  the  beat  of  the  eDgage- 
ncat,  the  loMier  hean  the  ihriekt  of  his  wife, 
ud  the  cries  of  his  children.  These  are  the 
darling  witnesses  of  his  c6nduct,  the  applauders 
of  his  ralour,  at  once  beloved  and  valued.  The 
vooaded  seek  their  mothers  and  their  wives : 
ufidismajed  at  the  sight,  the  women  count  each 
honourable  scar,  and  suck  the  gushing  blood. 
Tbej  are  even  hardj  enough  to  mix  with  the 
combatants,  administering  refreshment,  and  ex- 
horting them  to  deeds  of  valour. 

Via.  From  tradition,  they  have  a  variety  of 
iastaaces  of  armies  put  to  the  rout,  and  by  the 
iateiposition  of  their  wives  and  daughters  again 
iacitcd  to  renew  the  charge.  Their  women  saw 
the  ranks  give  way,  and  rushing  forward  in  the 
ifliUot,  by  the  vehemence  of  their  cries  and 
•applications,  by  opposing  s    their  breasts   to 


4  Tha  Germans  felt  themselves  inflamed  with  enthu- 

M«Uc  anioar,  when  their  wives  and  children  sunreyed 

^  ield  of  balUe.    Blanjr  inataneee  of  this  occur  In 

Ticittia.  See  mwivry,  b.  iy.  s.  la   In  the  engagement 

between  Qmmr  and  Ariovlstua,  the  Germans  eocom- 

pitsed  their  whole  arnj  with  a  Ifbe  of  carriages,  In 

^r  to  take  awaj  all  hopes  of  safety  bj  flight ;  and 

<hcir  women,  momited  upon  those  carriages,  weeping 

«ad  tearing  their  hair,  conjured  their  soldierSi  as  thej 

idnaced  to  baule,  not  to  saifer  them  to  become  slaves 

^  the  Koraaos.    Caaar,  b.  i.  s.  51.   The  Britons,  under 

(he  emidoet  of  Boadfcea,  prepared  for  the  decisive  action 

iathe  nine  manner.    Aimaltj  b.  zlv.  s.  94.   Galgacus, 

ta  his  ipeech  before  the  last  baule  for  liberty,  tells  the 

Caledonians^  thai  the  advantage  of  having  wives  and 

children  was  on  their  side,  whereas  the  Romans  had 

an  eoch  pledgee  to  excite  their  valour.  Life  qfAgrieotth 

*  ^  The  mannere  of  ancient  chivalry  seem  to  be 

<^nTed  frxm  this  German  origin.   The  fair  helped  to 

^tmrm  the  knight  returning  from  his  adventures :  they 

praised  his  valour,  and  dressed  his  wounds.    See  a  dis- 

arrtafioQ  oa  this  subject.     Mtinoirea  de  PAcad.  det 

BtlUf  iMUf^  vol.  zx. 

S  We  have  in  Floms  a  lively  description  of  the 
<nalaonted  courage  with  which  the  German  women 
>i5*>eed  the  enemy  In  the  day  of  battle.  After  stating 
ht  virtivry  otAalned  tiy  BCariuB  over  the  GtmbrI,  the 
tifb>rian  saya,  that  the  conflict  was  not  less  fierce  and 
'teuaaie  wHh  the  wtTes  of  the  vanquished.  In  their 
»nM  and  waggone  they  formed  a  line  of  battle,  and 
TJOk  their  elevated  eKuation,  as  from  so  many  turreta, 
aojyed  Che  Homann  with  their  poles  and  lances. 
Vir  death  waa  mm  glorious  as  their  martial  spirit, 
lading  that  all  wae  lost,  they  sent  a  deputation  to 
farios,  desiring  that  they  might  be  at  liberty  to  enrol 
tcraeelTes  in  a  religious  order.  Their  request,  in  its 
itore  Impracticable,  being  refused,  they  strangled  their 
iiidren,  and  either  destroyed  themselves  in  one  scene 
fflwual  slaughter,  or,  with  the  sashes  tliat  tK>und  up 
«ir  hair,  hong  eoapended  by  the  neck  on  the  boughs 
trees,  or  the  lop  of  their  waggons.  Florus,  book  ill. 
I  3  8ee  also  Valeriua  Blaximus,  book  vL  ch.  1.  That 
e  wviown  were  eaieenied  by  the  German  nations  as 
f^T  dearest  pledges.  Is  confirmed  by  Suetonius,  who 
Isi«s,  that  AfltgntttS  Caaar  demanded  from  the  con- 
ered  tribea  at  new  sort  of  hostages,  namely,  their 
be  CMUid,  by  experience,  thai  they 


danger,  and  by  representing  the  horrors  of  slav- 
ery, restored  the  order  of  the  battle.  To  a  Ger* 
man  mind  the  idea  of  a  woman  led  into  capti- 
vity is  insupportable.  'In  consequence  of  this 
prevailing  sentiment,  the  states,  which  deliver  as 
hostages  the  daughters  of  illustrious  families,  are 
bound  by  the  most  effectual  obligation.  There 
is  in  their  opinion,  something  sacred  in  the 
female  sex,<  and  even  the  power  of  foreseeing 
future  events.  Their  advice  is,  therefore,  always 
heard ;  they  are  frequently  consulted,  and  their 
responses  are  deemed  oracular.  We  haVe  seen, 
in  the  reign  of  Vespasian,  the  famous  Veleda  ^ 


did  not  much  regard  their  male  hostagsa.    Sueton. 
Life  ^  4tigiMltM,  a  21. 

6  Pluurch,  In  his  Treatise  on  the  Virtues  of  the 
Female  Sex,  relates,  that  a  dispute  arose  among  the 
tribes  of  Celtic  emigrants,  before  they  passed  over  the 
Alps,  so  fierce  and  violent,  that  nothing  but  the  decision 
of  the  sword  could  end  the  quarrel.  The  Celtic  women 
on  that  occasion  rushed  between  the  two  armies,  and 
determined  the  question  with  such  good  sense,  that  the 
Celtic  nations  ever  after  made  it  their  practice  to  call 
women  to  their  consultations  about  peace  and  war. 
When  Julius  Cssar  inquired  of  the  prisoners  why 
Ariovistus  declined  an  engagement,  he  Ibond  that  ft 
was  the  custom  among  the  Germans  for  the  women 
to  decide  by  lots  and  divinations,  whetlter  it  was  proper 
to  hazard  a  battle,  and  that  they  had  declared  againsl 
coming  to  action  before  the  new  moon.  C«sar,  book  1. 
s.  60.  Strabo  relates,  that  among  the  Cimbrlan  women, 
who  followed  their  huabands  in  the  Invasion  of  Italy, 
there  were  several  who  had  the  gift  of  prophecy,  and 
marched  Imrefooted  in  the  midst  of  the  lines,  distinguish- 
ed by  their  grey  hairs  and  milk-white  linen  robes.  Strm- 
lx>,  book  vii.  Tacitus  in  his  History  ot)serves,  that  most 
of  the  German  women  were  considered  as  prophetesses, 
and,  In  particular,  that  Veleda  was  worshipped  as  a 
goddesa  Hiet.  book  iv.  s.  61  and  66.  La  Bletterle 
observes,  that  till  the  final  eitlnction  of  paganism,  the 
same  superstition  prevailed  in  Gaul,  and  that  a  number 
of  matrons,  or  druidical  virgins,  foretold,  when  tha 
emperor  Alexander  was  on  the  point  of  setting  out  on 
his  expedition  against  Germany,  that  he  would  never 
return.  We  are  further  told  by  Pomponias  Jllela,  that, 
in  an  island  on  the  coast  of  Brittany,  there  was  an  an- 
cient oracle,  where  nine  virgins  attended  aa  priestesses, 
and  Issued  the  responses.  Besides  their  prescience  of 
futurity,  they  had  the  power  to  imprison  the  winds, 
or  1>y  their  incantations  to  raise  storms  and  tempests. 
Pomp.  Mela,  iwok  ill.  c.  6.  The  influence  of  the  Cana- 
dian women  may  be  seen  In  Charlevoix.  He  says,  to 
take  up  the  hatchet,  is  io  declare  war ;  and  nothing  can 
tw  said  against  It,  unless  h  be  among  the  Hurarut  and 
IraquaUt  where  the  matrons  command  or  pivhIMt  a 
war,  as  seems  good  unto  them.    Charlevoix,  letter  xlil. 

7  Veleda  was  a  prophetess  of  the  Bructerian  nation. 
She  was  the  oracls  of  Ci\ilis  the  Bataviao,  In  his  war 
with  the  Romans.  Cerealis,  when  he  had  gained  a  de- 
cisive victA^ry  over  that  warlike  chief,  and  had  nothing 
so  much  at  heart  as  a  general  peace,  knew  the  import- 
ance of  Veleda, and  her  influence  on  the  German  mind. 
We  see  him,  for  that  reason,  in  the  History  of  Tacitua, 
b.  V.  s.  S4,  endeavouring  to  draw  her  over  to  his  IstetesL 
And  yet  whh  all  her  boasted  knowledge  she  was  blind 
to  her  own  fote.  We  learn  from  Statios,  that  she  wae 
made  a  captive  by  RntiliiB  -Gallicua,  and  obligad  to 
humble  herself  before  the  emperor  Vnipesiaii 
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revered  as  a  divinity  by  her  countrymen.  Be- 
fore her  time,  Aurinia  and  others  were  held  in 
equal  yeneration  $  but  a  veneration  founded  on 
sentiment  and  superstition,  free  from  that  ser- 
vile adulation  which  pretends  to  people  heaven 
with  human  deities. 
IX.  Mercury  is  the  god  i  chiefly  adored  in 


Tacitus  says,  viditmu  VeUdamf  tee  sow  Veleda.  Sta 
tiuB,  after  being,  in  bis  congratulatoiy  style,  lavish 
of  his  complimenu  to  his  friend  Rutilius  Gallicus,  for 
his  great  success  in  Asia  and  Africa,  touches  at  last 
on  his  victorious  arms  in  Germany,  and  the  captivity 
of  Yeleda. 

Nob  TM«t  Aretoai  mIm,  BbMnmqiM  rabtUam, 
OqpCMMfiw  prwew  Ftlarfa,  «t  (qoa  luudnia  nnper 
Gkuia)  dcposittm  Dada  panaoUbiH  oitMRB 

I  This  passage  hu  afforded  a  laiige  field  of  discussion, 
in  which  various  writers  have  expatiated,  as  fancy,  or 
the  love  of  an  hypothesis,  happened  to  dictate.  Caesar 
tells  us,  that  the  Oermans  have  no  Druids  to  preside  in 
religious  aflklrs ;  nor  do  they  trouble  themselves  about 
sacrifices.  They  acknowledge  no  gods  but  those  that 
are  objects  of  sight,  and  by  whose  power  they  are  ap- 
parently benefited ;  the  sun,  the  moon,  fire.  Of  other 
gods  they  knew  nothing,  not  even  by  report,  Dt  Bell. 
Gall.  b.  vi.  s.  SO.  On  the  other  hand,  the  same  author 
informs  us,  that  the  Oauls  vrorshipped  Mercury  as  the 
inventor  of  all  useful  arts,  and  the  tutelary  patron  of 
commerce ;  and  also  Apollo,  Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Minerva. 
Book  vi.  tf.  16.  But  if  it  be  true,  according  to  the  same 
eminent  writer,  that  the  Oauts  in  ancient  times  exceed- 
ed the  Oermans  in  bravery,  and  ofi«n  pasMd  over  the 
Rhine  to  wage  war  in  that  country,  it  cannot  be  sup- 
posed that  the  Germans  never  heard  of  other  gods. 
Mars,  we  find,  was  worshipped  by  the  Gauls ;  but  as  he 
was  a  Scythian  god,  as  Virgil  has  it,  Gradivumque 
patremj  OtHcit  qui  pnuidtt  arvist  it  is  highly  Improba- 
ble that  a  people,  who  were  of  Scythian  origin,  should 
not  have  heard  of  the  God  of  War.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  Cesar  did  not  give  us  the  Celtic  names  of  the  seve- 
ral deities  worshipped  in  Gaul,  and  also  the  names  in  use 
among  the  Germans.  Harsh  as  thosjB  terms  might  be,  a 
Latin  termination  would  have  softened  them  into  a  mild- 
er sound.  Thus  we  have  man  and  herth  changed  by 
Tacitus  into  xAinrus  and  hbbthum.  Schedius,d«  Diie 
OemumU  (an  author,  whose  elalxirate  work  has  been 
lately  put  into  the  present  writer's  hands  by  his  excel- 
lem  and  l<Barned  friend  Dr.  Charles  Burney,)  expressly 
■ays,  that  Tbutatbs  was  the  Roman  Mbrcvbt,  and 
Hbsus,  Mabs.  For  his  authority  he  cites  Lactantius, 
book  L  c.  21,  who  observes,  that  the  Gauls  propitiated 
those  gods  by  human  sacrifices.  Hiuum  et  Teutalen 
kumtmo  emore  placctbaiU.  Lucan  speaks  to  the  same 
purpose: 

Bt  quBjoi  Immida  pbrnUnr  HBgaiiM  dro 
TteolM  hotmitqm  iMi  altuiba  S«ni». 

Lmetuiy  Ub.  i.  v.  441. 

And  TOO,  whan  Ami**  honU  Hltar  atandb, 
Anddbn  gVitoltthnmaa  blood  dwwwlfc 

AnM**  Lueait. 

In  some  resemblance  of  the  attributes  ascribed  to 
Hbsus  and  Tbutatbs,  the  Greeks  and  Romans  saw 
Mars  and  Mercury,  4nd  thence  inferred  that  &eir  own 
modes  of  worAip  extended  to  barbarous  nations.  But 
Ike  natural  reUgion  of  rude  illiterate  ages  owed  Ita  birth 


Germany.  On  stated  days  they  think  i 
to  oflTer  to  liim  human  victims.  They 
to  Hercules  and  Mars>  such  animala 


to  the  passions  and  superstJtioas  fears  of  a] 
multitude. 


QbM  dinCUIt,  BOD  BOMB  DMa 


The  naloai  enwda  ia  IfBonaee  aden, 
ABd  ■till,  ttic  la*  tfaiy  kainr,  ih^  tear  Uk  toon. 

Bttw^tlMiui 

The  idea  of  one  God,  the  governing  mind 
verse,  was  unknown  to  the  pagan  world, 
savage  nations  had  a  notion  of  an  invisible 
being  left  to  their  ovm  nninstructed  (ancy, 
was  the  consequence.  They  analysed  &h« 
oompounded  his  essence,  personified  his  att 
made  new  gods  for  every  thing  that  the; 
feared.  All  had  a  sense  of  a  superior  Bci 
being  able  to  ascribe  omnipotence  to  om 
multiplied  the  nionber,  and  distributed  the 
tion  of  the  universe  among  various  deities, 
each  his  separate  province,  his  distinct  alt 
peculiar  character.  The  theology  of  Greec 
sprung  out  of  the  wants,  the  fears,  and  paasi 
age  race,  and,  in  process  of  time,  those  natj 
and  polished  the  rude  invention  of  their  anci 
genius  gave  the  graces  of  poetry  to  ever^ 
their  mythology  was  rendered  eleganL  () 
who  made  no  advances  in  science,  formed 
of  polytheism  in  the  same  manner,  and,  aj 
deified  the  same  attributes.  And  thus,  as  Hi 
in  his  History  <f  Natural  RsUffioth  ""  Th 
Roman  travellers  and  conquerors,  without  i 
ty,  found  their  own  deities  every  where.,  a: 
is  MxRGuar,  that  Vkkus  ;  this  is  Mabs,  ih 
by  whatever  title  the  strange  gods  might  li 
ed.  The  goddess  Hutha  of  our  Saxon  an< 
to  be  no  other,  according  to  Tacitos,  thai 
TxLLua  of  the  Romans."  According  to  t 
we  see  in  the  tract  on  the  German  Mansu 
under  the  name  oiAlHa  Tacitoe  found  thi 
worshipped  Castoe  and  Poixux.  In  this 
man  historians  are  to  be  understood,  whei 
that  savage  nations  worshipped  Mars,  at 
Minerva.'  Under  barbarous  appellations 
ped  invisible  powers,  to  whom  they  gave 
tions,  as  the  Romans  did  in  their  own  rel! 
It  is  therefore  to  be  wished  that  Caesar  hat 
names  ascribed  by  the  Germane  to  their 
case  the  seeming  variance  between  bin 
would,  most  probably,  vanidi.  But  Caesa 
in  an  important  war  with  Ariovistus,  ai 
pierce  iar  into  Germany.   See  a.  43,  note. 

2  Human  victims  wer^  offered  to  Merci 
as  the  chief  of  the  German  gods,  and,  aci 
text,  certain  animals  were  sacrificed  to  I! 
cules.  There  is,  however,  rea«oci  to  thinl 
was  a  principal  deity,  since  we  find,  in  a  qi 
the  Caltians  and  Hermundurlans,  that  In 
voted  the  vanquished,  their  men,  and  hci 
ever  was  taken,  as  a  sacrifice  to  Mars 
Annalt^  b.  Xiii.  s.  57.  In  the  HEafery,  b. 
is  called  the  principal  deity.  The  Gemui 
thian  origin,  and,  of  course,  retained  tuu 
ners  of  their  ancestors.  See  Herodotus, 
Celtic  nations  offered  human  vjictinia  to  \ 
accordingly,  CBsar  tells  us,  that  the  Ban 
perstition  prevailed  among  the  Q&ula. 
distempers  or  imminont  danGDFSy  they  m 
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■fvally  tlaia  in  hoDoiir  of  the  goflf .  la  tome 
puti  of  tho  eountiy  of  tbo  SufTiuif,  the 
woiwhip  of  bif  *  if  eetabliihed.  To  tnoe  the 
lotrodoetion  of  ceioBODiet,  whieh  bed  their 
growth  in  maether  ptrt  of  the  world,  were  «b 
inTc4tig&tioii  for  which  I  have  no  mAterialit 
■alike  it  to  nj,  tliat  the  Agore  of  a  ship  (the 
•jmbolftc  repietentation  of  the  goddeee)  elear- 
Ij  flhowi  tiMit  the  religion  was  imported  into 
the  conatij.  Their  deities  are  not  immured 
in  templee,  nor  represented  under  any  kind 


lo  aaerilice  human  ylcUms,  aod  mtde  use  of  the  ministry 
of  their  Druidfl  for  that  purpose.  They  put  the  victims 
ftUw  tnlo  a  colossus  of  osier  twfga,  and  all  whhln  ex- 
pired la  the  Aroma.  Convlcti  Ibr  theft,  roblMrj,  or  other 
crfaaae,  were  thought  nosi  acceptable  to  the  gods,  and, 
when  real  criminals  were  not  to  be  found,  the  innocent 
were  made  to  suffer.  Csear,  boolc  vi.  s.  15.  Pliny  in- 
lurms  US,  that  men  were  sacrificed  by  the  Romans  as 
late  aj  the  year  of  Rome,  657,  when  a  decree  was  passed, 
In  the  consulship  of  Cornelius  Lenuilus  and  Licinlus 
QnMMisir  forbidding  the  practice  of  human  sacrifices. 
Aad  ihus,«ays  Pliny,  the  world  was  obUged  to  the  hu- 
manhy  of  the  Romans,  who  abolished  the  horrible  cere- 
DoaleSi  la  which  it  was  pronounced  to  be  a  religious 
doty  to  sacrifice  a  man,  and  even  wholesome  to  eat  his 
flesh.  And  yei  the  same  writer  tells  us,  lib.  28,  that  the 
miechief  was  bo  fkr  from  being  cured  by  the  decree  of 
the  senate,  that  he  saw  a  Greek  man  and  woman  buried 
alive  at  Rome.  Plutarch  speaks  of  the  same  barbarity 
in  hie  own  time,  inflicted  on  a  oative  OauL  La  Bletterie 
relaiee  from  Vopiscus,  that,  in  the  year  of  the  christian 
arm  270,  Aurelian,  to  induce  the  senate  to  consult  the 
Sit^Utne  booka,  offered  a  number  of  prisoners,  of  what- 
ever nation  they  should  choose,  to  be  sacrificed  on  that 
occAStoB.  After  that  fact,  he  says,  let  man  boast  of  his 
raaeoov  and  with  presumption  sty,  that  he  stood  in  no 
need  of  revelation. 

3  A  tiburnian  galley  was  the  name  given  by  the  Ro* 
anans  to  a  ship  built  after  the  model  which  they  bor- 
lowed  from  the  Liburnians,  a  people  of  Dalmatia.  The 
service  performed  by  those  galleys  in  the  battle  of 
Actiion  Is  well  known.  Horace  addresses  an  ode  to 
M^eaaae,  when  he  was  setting  out  with  Augustus  on 
Ihatw  xpedteinn : 


Jwvw,  took  T.  odi  L 

Bow  Isis  came  to  be  worshipped  by  the  Suevlans  in 
the  fi>rm  of  a  ship,  may  be  accounted  for.  That  goddess 
wae  deemed  the  Inventress  of  navigation.  The  super 
etitioo  end  rel^ous  ceremonies  of  the  Egyptians  were 
diinieod  over  Asia,  Greece,  and  the  rest  of  Europe.  Bro- 
iler eays,that  Inscriptions  to  Isis  and  Serapis  hav«)  been 
freqnenlly  found  In  Germany.  But  whether  a  Liburttlan 
(aiiey  ever  arrived  In  the  Baltic,  and  whether  the  Sue- 
▼JaoA  heard  of  Isis,  the  Egyptian  goddess,  may  be  made 
a  qoeetion.  The  Oennans  thought,  like  the  rest  of  the 
pa^an  world,  that  some  preternatural  power  presided 
over  eeeiy  tliiog  useliil  In  human  life.  Imagination 
creased  a  goddess  of  Navigation,  and  as  the  human  form 
wmm  Kktrmr  aMig ned  to  the  German  deities,  they  wor- 
ehipped  the  tutelar  eaint  of  the  seafaring  life  under  the 
eymtaol  of  a  shipi  This  was  sufllcient  foundation  for 
eajiflig  that  the  Egyptian  Isie  was  adored  in  Germany. 
Sec  ivo  disseruilons  on  this  subject,  MemoirtB  de 
du  Belle*  LtUres,  vol.  v.  p.  63. 


of  rescmblaaee  to  the  hnman  form.  To  do 
cither,  were,  in  their  opinion ,4  to  derogate  from 
the  majesty  of  superior  heingi.  Woods  and 
groTess  are  the  sacred  depositories;  and  the 


4  It  may  be  assumed  as  a  fitct,  that  the  Oermans,  at 
the  time  when  Tacitus  wrote  his  Treatise,  had  no  repr^ 
sentation  of  their  gods  in  the  human  shape.  Statuaries 
and  artists  did  not  fix  their  residence  In  those  regions. 
It  is  certain,  however,  that  in  process  uf  time,  images 
and  statues  abounded  in  Germany.  The  misslonersi 
who  went  In  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries  to  psopa- 
gate  the  christian  religion  In  tliose  parts,  saw  many 
images  and  statues  of  their  gods.  That  mode  of  idolatry 
was,  however,  far  from  being  esublished.  The  people 
persisted,  for  a  long  time,  lo  o^jserve  the  Institutions  of 
their  ancestors,  till  the  council  of  Francfort,  tiy  order 
of  Charlemagne,  decided,  that  Unages  should  be  ad- 
mitted into  churches,  to  serve  as  books  for  the  vulgar 
and  ignorant  It  is  true  that  Tacitus,  AnnaU^  i.  s.  61, 
mentions  the  temple  of  Tampan  ;  but  It  does  not  appear 
that  any  Images  or  statues  of  the  gode  were  there  im- 
mured. 

5  Groves  devoted  to  supertfhion  were  frequent  In 
Germany  and  In  Gaul.  Mention  is  made,  Annaitf  11.  s^ 
12,  of  a  wood  sacred  to  Hercules.  The  forest  of  B^a- 
ncHBimA  occurs,  AnnaUf  iv.  s.  73;  and  in  the  JTutorjf, 
W.  s.  14,  Tacitus  describes  a  sacred  grove.  Claudian,  in 
his  Panegyric  on  StlHco,  congratulates  his  hero,  that 
by  his  means  the  HercyiUan  Forest,  which,  before  that 
lime,  had  been  made  a  gloomy  desert  by  superstHloOf 
was  converted  into  a  place  lur  the  sports  and  pleasures 
of  man,  where  he  might  pursue  the  chase,  and  hew  the 
venerable  oaks  as  his  occasion  required : 


Ut  proeal  Rcreynia 
VmuI  talo  lloM,  li 

BMtarkl,neeralcriMH 


MtmliktfUm 


.BkL 


Lucan's  description  of  a  sacred  grove  near  Marseillesi 
in  the  third  book  of  the  Phamalia,  Is  well  known  to  the 
classic  scholar.  The  rites  of  a  barbarous  worship,  and 
the  impression  made  on  the  mind  by  the  gloom  of  a  thick 
forest,  are  there  displayed  with  a  masterly  hand;  bul| 
periisps,  Seneca  Itas  given  the  philosophical  and  tnie 
reason.  He  says.  If  you  enter  a  dark  wood,  where  high 
embowering  trees  exclude  the  light  of  the  son,  the  pro* 
digious  giuwth  and  lofty  majesty  of  the  wood,  the  soli- 
tude of  the  place,  and  the  deep  Impenetrable  gloom,  all 
conspire  to  Impress  an  awful  stillness,  and  to  fill  the 
mind  with  Ideas  of  the  invisible  power  of  a  superior 
Being.  Si  liM  oemrrU  vthtttis  ajboribuaf  tt  eeirtom 
altitudintm  tgres»i*t  frequent  lucua^  et  conepeetwn  eali 
detmiaU  ramifntm  eu^mov^ne  ;  ilia  proeeritae  mlvttt  et 
eeeretum  loci,  tt  admiralio  umbr^fiiem  lihi  numtinia 
facU.  Seneca,  eplst.  41.  The  younger  Pliny  (epist.  12.) 
says  more  concisely.  We  adore  the  gloom  of  woods,  and 
the  silence  that  reigns  around  us.  Z«vcee,  atque  m  0$ 
eilentia  ^pso  aioramma.  Thtb  same  eflect  in  a  Oolhle 
churoh  Is  finely  described  la  Cengreve's  Mnarnlag 
Bride: 


Nov  all  b  bHhV,  a4^I  ••  dMtk>-^ 
HowrrMrand  hiite  flim  «r  iHb  ndi  piK 


;paiM« 
T*  bHT  iMi  Ito  wtMl  aad 
ark*ovo«richia 
LrfMklag  ineqitillitr  I   It  eiiwi  •■  awa 
Aim)  tenur  oa  nqr  adiins  aflH. 

3  Y 
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>pot  being  consecrated  to  those  pious  uses,  they 
give  to  that  aacred  recess  the  name  of  the  divin- 
ity that  fills  the  place,  which  is  never  profaned 
by  the  steps  of  man.  The  gloom  fills  every  mind 
with  awe ;  revered  at  a  distance,  and  never  seen 
but  with  the  eye  of  contemplation. 

X.  Their  attention  to  auguries,  and  the  prac- 
tice of  divining  by  lots,i  is  conducted  with  a 
degree  of  superstition  not  exceeded  by  any  other 
nation.  Their  mode  of  proceeding  by  lots  is 
wonderfully  simple.  The  branch  of  a  fnitt- 
tree  is  cut  into  small  pieces,  which,  being  all 
distinctly  marked,  are  thrown  at  random  on  a 
white  garment.  If  a  question  of  public  interest 
be  depending,  the  priest  of  the  canton  performs 
the  ceremony }  if  it  be  nothing  more  than  a 
private  concern,  the  master  of  the  family  9  offi- 
ciates. With  fervent  prayers  offered  up  to  the 
gods,  his  eyes  devoutly  raised  to  heaven,  he 
holds  up  three  times  each  segment  of  the  twig, 
and  as  the  marks  rise  in  succession,  interprets 
the  decrees  of  fate.  If  appearances  prove  unfa- 
vourable, there  ends  all  consultation  for  that 
day :  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  chances  are  pro- 
pitious, they  require,  for  greater  certainty,  the 
sanction  of  auspices.  The  well-known  super- 
stition, which  in  other  countries  consults  the 
flight  and  notes  of  birds,  is  also  established  in 
Germany;  but  to  receive  intimation  of  future 
events  from  horses  >  is  the  peculiar  credulity  of 
the  country.    For  this   purpose  a  number  of 


1  The  Scythians,  aceording  to  Herodotus,  book  iv. 
had  iheir  divining  twigs.  The  manner  in  which  they 
were  used  is  explained  by  Sazo  Orammaticus,  Bitt.  if 
Dtmnark,  book  ^\y.  who  says,  that  the  Rugians,  a 
people  bordering  on  the  Baltic  Sea,  threw  into  their 
bosoms  three  pieces  of  wood,  partly  white,  and  partly 
black ;  the  former  denoting  success,  and  the  latter  ad- 
verse fortune.  LaBIetttfrie  says,  the  law  of  the  Frisians 
shows  that  the  people,  even  after  they  were  converted 
to  Christianity,  siill  retained  this  form  of  divinaUoo. 
The  words  of  the  law  are,  Tadi  de  virga  pradaif  gtum 
raNOB  voeatU  ;  Dtene  in  German,  or  Tlin  In  Anglo  Skxon, 
signifying  pieces  of  the  young  branch  of  a  tree.  See  the 
ezphmation  of  TiLMVAir,  AnwtUf  b.  i.  s.  51,  note. 

2  Casar  says,  b.  i.  s.  60,  that,  among  the  Gauls,  the 
matrons  of  the  &mily  presided  to  decide  by  lots  and 
divination.  The  case,  undoubtedly,  was  the  same  in 
Germany. 

3  Instances  of  this  superstition  are  recorded  among 
the  Persians.  Darius  was  elected  king  by  the  neighing 
of  a  horse.  Herodotus,  b.  ill.  The  same  author,  b.  i. 
mentions  a  number  of  white  horses,  considered  as  sacred 
by  Cyrus  and  his  army.  JusUn  relates  the  election  of 
Darius  in  the  folio wiog  manner:  The  competitors  for 
the  regal  diadMa,  agreed  tliat,  on  a  stated  day,  the  horses 
of  the  several  candidates  should  be  drawn  out  before  the 
palace,  and  he,  whose  horse  was  first  heard  neighing, 
should  be  cliosen  king.  The  reason  of  this  ceremony 
was  the  persuasion  of  the  Persians,  who  believed  the 
■an  to  be  the  only  god,  and  that  all  horses  were  conse- 
crated to  him.  Justin,  b.  L  s.  18.  In  the  Isle  of  Rugen 
a  priest  took  auspices  from  a  whits  horse,  as  nppnn  in 
Saxo  GrammaticiiS,  DaiUth  HmUry^  b.  ziv. 


milk-white  steeds,  unprofaned  by  mortal  I 
is  constantly  maintained  at  the  public  ei 
and  placed  to  pasture  in  the  religious  | 
When  occasion  lequiresy  they  are  hame) 
a  sacred  chariot,  and  the  priest,  accompai 
the  king,  or  chief  of  the  state,  attends  to 
the  motions  and  the  neighing  of  the  ho» 
other  mode  of  augury  is  received  wit! 
implicit  faith  by  the  people,  the  nobil^ 
the  priesthood.  The  horses,  upon  these 
occasions,  are  supposed  to  be  the  organs 
gods,  and  the  priests  their  favoured  inter| 
They  have  still  another  way  of  pryli 
(uturity*  to  which  they  have  recourse 
anxious  to  know  the  Issue  of  an  imports 
They  seize,  by  any  means  in  their  p< 
captive  <  from  the  adverse  natkm,  and 
him  in  single  combat  with  a  champion  i 
from  their  own  army.  Each  is  providi 
weapons  after  the  manner  of  his  coun 
the  victory,  wherever  it  falls,  is  deemed 
prognostic  of  the  event. 

XI.  In  matters  of  inferior  moment  tii 
decide  ;>  important  questions  are  resci 


4  Montesquieu  observes,  that  this  was  the 
duelling,  and  also  of  the  heroic  madness  of 
rantry.  It  was  considered  by  the  soperetiti 
times  as  an  appeal  to  heaven.  In  a  fierce  an 
nation,  lilce  the  Germans,  whole  fsmilies  waifj 
one  another  for  every  species  of  injury.  To 
savage  a  custom,  the  combat  was  fou^t  and< 
of  the  magistrate,  and,  in  that  manner,  privd 
as  public  aflUrs  were  determined.  The  proo 
was  established,  and  with  mora  eagerness,  aa 
ed  perjury.  Judicial  combat  was  the  mode  ol 
afterwards  prevailed  all  over  Europe.  Witt 
compurgaion  were  obliged  to  support  ihcii 
by  the  decision  of  the  sword.  Ecclesiastici 
minors,  the  aged  and  infirm,  could  not  be  e 
enter  the  list,  and  were  therefore  obliged  t 
their  champions.  The  custom  in  England 
tcagvr  qf  biitUe.  The  form  of  proceeding  u 
good  authority  by  the  late  Judge  Black sii 
elegant  writer  had  the  merit  of  converting 
study  of  the  law  into  a  branch  of  polite  lite; 
his  hands, /«r«^  et  rubua  asper  amamuTn, 
are  told,  thai  the  last  trial  by  battle,  that  wa 
a  civil  suit,  was  In  the  thirteenth  year  of  Qu 
beth,  and  was  held  In  Tothlll-flelds,  where 
Spelman  was  a  witness  of  the  ceremony.  E 
vol.  lii.  p.  338.  In  Rushworth's  collection, 
7lh  Gar.  I.  there  is  a  long  account  of  the 
preparatory  to  a  trial  by  battle  in  the  court  o 
but  his  majesty,  in  the  end,  revoked  hla  left 
not  being  willing  to  have  the  cause  decide 
This  remnant  of  German  manners,  though 
disuse,  is  not  entirely  abolished  at  this  d] 
stone,  vol.  iii.  p.  341.  See  Dr.  Roberteon*e 
vol.  i.  p.  69. 

5  Montesquieu  is  of  opinion,  that  in  this  1 
the  Manners  of  the  Germans  an  atteaiiw  i 
trace  the  origin  of  the  British  conslitutSoo. 
tiful  system,  he  says,  was  found  in  the  fortri 
many.  Spirit  tifLmUj  b.  xi.  ch.6-  The  Sax 
AOBMOT  was,  beyond  alt  doubt,  an  improve 
instttotfon,  grafted  on  the  r^ts  sxerchMd  bj 
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the  whole  eonunnnity.    Vet  even  in  those  eafet 
where  tU  have  a  voice,  the  bnsineta  ie  discasaed 
aod  prepared  by  the  chiefs.  The  general  assem- 
bly, if  no  ludden  alarm  calls  the  people  together, 
hu  its  find  and  stated  periods,  either  at  the  new 
or  full  mooo.i    This  is  thought  the  season  most 
propitioas  to  poblic  affairs.     Their  accouqt  of 
time  differs  trom  that  of  the  Romans ;  instead 
of  dtjri  tbejr  reckon   the  number  of  nigbts.7 
Their  public  ordinances  are  so  dated )  and  their 
procUmations  run  in   the  same  style.      The 
Bi^t,  sceordiDg  to  them,  leads  the  day.     Their 
pifsioD  for  liberty  is  attended  with  this  ill  con- 
sequence: when  a  public  meeting  is  announced, 
tbey  BOTer  assemble  at  the  stated  time.    Regu- 
larity wouU  look  like  obedience :  to  mark  their 
iftdependent  spirit,  tbey  do  not  convene  at  once, 
but  two  or  three  days  are  lost  in  delay.    When 
tbej  think  themselves  sufBciently  numerous,  the 
basioesi  begins.     £ach  man   takes  his   seat,s 


in  their  eountiy.  Jntu^f  b.  Iv.  s.  33,  note.  The 
•uLh^rof  the  European  Settlementa  in  America  says, 
"  The  Indians  meet  In  a  house,  which  they  have  in  each 
of  iheir  town*  for  the  purpose,  upon  every  solemn  occa^ 
•im,  to  receive  arobaMadors,  to  deliver  them  an  answer, 
!•>  tfqg  tbef/  traditionary  war-soogS,  or  to  commemorate 
Ui«  dead.  These  councils  are  public.  Here  they  pro- 
pose all  such  matters  as  concern  the  staf  e,  which  have 
•Jrasdy  been  digested  in  the  secret  councils,  at  which 
tmae  but  the  head  men  assist."  Eurupean  SMlementM, 
^>l.  L  pt  177. 

6  The  power  and  Influence  of  the  moon  on  all  human 
a&in  has  been  a  notion  adopted  by  the  credulity  and 
MrersiitioD  of  every  age  and  nation.  Ariovlstus,  ac- 
cordiof  to  Julius  Cssar.book  i.  s.  60,  vras  forbid  to  hax. 
ard  a  baltle  before  the  new  moon.  The  commenuior 
00  the  passage  in  Cesar  adds,  that  by  a  law  of  Lycurgus 
the  Spanan  army  was  not  to  take  the  field  before  the 
liiU  miwn;  and  Vespasian,  to  take  advantage  of  religi- 
Mfl  prejudices,  attacked  the  Jews  on  the  sabbath-day. 
^  in  the  AnnaU,  t).  L  s.  28,  a  panic  in  the  army,  occa* 
it^Ded  by  an  eclipee  of  the  moon.  The  elder  Pliny,  b. 
ii<  •  99,  aeu  forth  the  extravagant  powers  attributed  to 
the  aame  pUnet.  In  this  eolightofied  age  some  traces 
of  the  aame  superstition  still  remain. 

7  The  Gauls,  we  find  in  Casar,  b.  vt.  s.  17,  computed 
the  time  by  nights,  not  by  days.  Vestiges  of  this  custom 
mU  remain  In  Oernmny  and  in  Britain.  We  say 
••'nmghi  uad /ortttight ;  last  Monday  Bt'tmightt  this 
^j/jrinig/U.  By  the  Salic  law,  titU  49,  the  time  allowed 
f'rappmriflg  in  court  was  computed  by  nights  instead 
•^days.'  Chamt)erB,  In  his  Dictionary,  tells  us,  that  in  a 
oiuoctl  held  in  this  island,  ann.  824,  a  cause  was  heard 
tiler  thirty  nights :  JUuta  eonttntioiu  coram  tpiKopo ; 
p'»t  triginta  nodn  iUwi  Juramemtum  ad  WuttnlntUr 
lUitietmm  nt. 

)$  In  the  excellent  translation  of  Monsieur  Mallet's 
SviKtm  AtUiquitin,  we  see  the  same  custom  otwerved 
I7  ih«  Danes.  They  still  show  the  places  where  they 
ch>  ee  their  kings^  their  generals,  and  also  deliberated  on 
the  imist  Important  aflairs.  There  are  remaining  three 
muQumonts  of  this  custom,  the  one  near  Lunden  In 
Scaaia,the  other  at  Leyraor  Lethra  in  Zealand,  and  the 
ihinl  near  Vlburg  In  Jtitland.  **  These  monumeau, 
vhoee  rude  bulk  has  preserved  them  firom  the  ravages 
of  ilae,  are  vast  unhewn  stones,  twelve  In  number,  set 
•prlcht  and  ptacad  In  the  form  of  a  circle.   In  the  mid- 


completely  armed.  Silence  is  proclaimed  by 
the  priests,  who  still  retain  their  coercive  au- 
thority. The  king,*  or  chief  of  the  community, 
opens  the  debate :  the  rest  are  heard  in  their 
tun,  according  to  age,  nobility  of  descent, 
renown  in  war,  or  fame  for  eloquence.  No  man 
dictates  to  the  assembly :  he  may  persuade,  but 
cannot  command.  When  any  thing  is  advanced 
not  agreeable  to  the  people,  tbey  reject  it  with  a 
general  murmur.  If  the  proposition  pleases, 
they  brandish  their  javelins.  This  is  their 
highest  and  most  honourable  mark  of  applause : 
they  assent  in  a  military  manner,  and  praise  by 
the  sound  of  their  arms. 

XII.  In  this  council  of  the  state,  accusations 
are  exhibited,  and  capital  offences  prosecuted. 
Pains  and  penalties  are  proportioned  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  crime.    For  treason  and  desertion,!^ 


die  Is  a  stone  much  larger  than  the  rest,  on  which  they 
made  a  seat  for  their  king.  The  other  stones  served  as 
a  barrier  to  keep  off  the  populace.  The  principal  chlefii 
mounted  on  those  stones,  and  with  a  loud  voice  deliver- 
ed their  opinions;  then  the  soldiers,  who  stood  In 
crowds  about  them,  signified  their  approbation  or  assent 
by  clashing  their  shields  together  in  a  kind  of  cadence, 
or  by  raising  certain  shouts."  Stonehenge  Is  said  to  be 
a  monument  of  the  same  custom.  See  Camden's  Brf. 
tanniOi  by  Gibson,  p.  96.  Brotler  sees  in  those  coaven- 
tions  the  origin  of  the  assemblies,  called,  under  the  Me* 
rovlngian  race  of  French  kings,  Lea  Champt  de  Mar$, 
the  Fields  of  March;  under  the  Carlovlngian, Lcs 
CAa»9»  da  iMbt,  the  Fields  of  May ;  and  finally,  Z^u 
EtaU  Otnerauxt  the  States  General.  In  Tacitus,  Hiat 
b.  iv.  s.  15,Clvtlis  Is  applauded  by  the  clangour  of  arms; 
and  Verclngetorix,  after  haranguing  the  soldiers,  re- 
ceives the  approbation  of  the  army,  signified  by  striking 
their  lances  against  their  swoids.  Cesar,  b.  vll.  s. 
21. 

9  From  this  it  Is  evident  that  all  the  states  of  Germany 
were  not  governed  by  kings.  The  chief  of  the  commu- 
nity Implies  a  republican  magistrate.  The  word  civitat 
does  not  mean  a  city,  but  a  state,  a  people,  a  body  poli- 
tic. In  those  MAUBt  where  all  important  matters  were 
discussed  by  the  people  in  their  collective  body,  no 
wonder  that  the  roan  who  possessed  the  powers  of  per- 
suasion should  be  the  leading  demagogue.  The  oratory 
of  the  savage  was  unpolished,  but  It  was  animated  by 
the  emotions  of  the  heart;  and  the  heart  is  the  source 
of  forcible  and  commanding  eloquence.  Charlevoix 
seems  never  better  pleased  than  when  he  telks  of  the 
pathos  and  energy  of  his  American  orators ;  and  the 
author  of  the  Euntpean  Settlements  In  America  says, 
*  Their  orators  are  employed  In  all  the  public  councils, 
and  there  display  those  talents  which  distinguish  them 
for  eltiquence  and  knowledge  of  public  business ;  in  both 
of  which  some  of  them  are  admirable.  The  chief  skill  of 
the  orators  consiste  In  giving  an  artful  turn  to  affairs, 
and  In  expressing  their  thoughu  In  a  txM  and  figura- 
tive manner,  much  stronger  than  we  could  bear  in  this 
part  of  the  world,  and  with  gestures  equally  violent,  but 
oflen  extremely  lutural  and  expressive.'  Bunpean 
SettltmanU,  vol.  I.  p.  I7a 

10  The  Skllc  law  imposed  a  pecuniary  penalty  on  such 
as  took  down  a  convict  still  alive  from  the  tree  or  gibbet 
on  which  he  was  suspended.  Even  the  dead  body  was 
not  to  be  ctit  down  without  permission  trom  the  Judge. 
A  fine  was  paid  for  this  offence. 
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tke  iimtimf  it  to  be  hanged  on  a.  tret:  the 
coward,  and  fuch  u  are  gviltjr  of  unnatural 
practice!,!  are  plunged  under  a  hurdle  into  bogs 
and  fens.  In  these  different  punishments,  the 
point  and  spirit  of  the  law  is,  that  crimes  which 
affect  the  state  may  be  exposed  to  public  noto- 
riety :  infamous  vice  >  cannot  be  too-  soon  buried 
in  oblivion.  He,  who  is  convicted  of  transgres- 
sions of  an  inferior  nature,^  pays  a  mulct  of 


1  The  eow»rda  h«re  inUnded  were,  most  probably, 
those  who  offered  tu  attend  a  chief  u^  the  want  as  his 
faithful  ftllowers,  and  afterwards  deserted.  Men  uf 
that  description  were  accounted  infamous.  Cesar,  b. 
vi.  s.  92.  By  a  law  of  the  Lombards,  the  Ireeman  who 
was  summoned  to  defend  his  country  afaiost  a  fi>reign 
tnvasloD,  and  rsAued  to  carry  arms  in  that  pressing  ex- 
igence, was  adjudged  guilty  of  a  capital  crime,  and  suf- 
fered as  a  traitor.  Among  the  Canadians,  the  roan  who 
attaches  himself  to  a  leaderi  and,  having  sung  the  war 
■ong,  refuses  to  perform  his  engagement,  is  never  safe 
from  the  indignation  of  his  countrymen ;  at  least,  he  is 
disgraced  fur  ever.    CharlevoiXf  letter  xiv. 

2  The  Germans  distinguished  tlie  crimes  which  were 
prejudicial  to  the  state,  such  as  treason  and  desertion, 
from  cowardice,  which  they  ranked  with  those  unnatu- 
ral passions  Uiat  ought  never  to  be  heard  of  in- society. 
The  enemy  of  his  country  wss  punished  as  a  public 
example.  Private  vicas,  in  themselves  base  and  flagi- 
tious, were  considered  as  disgraceful  to  the  guilty,  nut 
as  an  extensive  mischief,  and  therefore  swept  away 
from  the  notice  and  memory  of  man.  Ignominious 
offenders  were  suffocated  (n  roud,  and  their  bodies  were 
concealed  from  sight,  to  be  forgotten  as  soon  as  possible. 
This  distinction  of  crimes  and  punishments  continued 
so  long,  that,  by  a  law  of  the  Burgundians,  the  wife, 
who  proved  &lse  to  her  husband,  was  in  like  manner 
put  to  death  in  the  mud.  Si  qua  mulierf  maritum  nunn^ 
e%u  UgitifMjuneta  est,  dirni»»it,  necetur  in  luto.  Bur- 
gimdUm  Ltnptf  tlL  zxxlv.  This  practice  of  the  Ger- 
mans calls  to  mind  the  punishment  for  parricide  among 
the  ancient  Romans.  The  person  convicted  of  that 
crime  was  hooded,  as  unworthy  of  the  common  light; 
sewed  up  alive  in  a  sack,  with  an  ape,  a  dog,  and  a  cock ; 
and,  in  that  condition,  thrown  into  the  sea,  or  into  the 
next  lake  or  river.  Cicero  has  described  this  mode 
of  punishment  The  parricide,  he  says,  was  sewed 
in  a  sack,  that  he,  who  murdered  the  author  of  his 
beln;^,  should  no  longer  ei^oy  the  elements,  by  which 
all  things  are  formed.  The  law  would  not  condemn 
him  to  be  devoured  by  wild  beasts,  lest  the  nature  of 
the  animals  should  be  rendered  still  more  ferocious; 
nor  was  it  deemed  proper  to  throw  him  naked  into  the 
next  river,  lest,  when  walled  into  the  sea«  his  body 
should  pollute  the  waves,  that  purified  all  things  from 
infection.  In  this  manner  the  criminal  was  suffered  to 
live,  as  lung  as  possible,  without  the  open  air ;  and  he  was 
left  to  die  in  siich  a  way,  that  his  bones  never  touched 
tha  earth.  bt»iU9olu€runlinctdeumvivo9,atqueitain 
Jtumen  d^id ;  ut  fus  turn  nteaaut  unde  iptt  natua  ««te/, 
earent,  ii»  r4bu9  ommlht$f  ex  qmbu*  omnia  naia  eue  di- 
cunhtr.  NoluenaU/mt  eorpuM  ot^fieere^ne  betUia  quo- 
quot  qua  tantum  tetUu  aliigintrU^^  immaniarilnu  uttre- 
mur;  non  tie  nudot  injlumen  d^ctrtj  tUt  cum  dtlati 
toaeut  in  mare,  iptum  polluonnt^  quo  catera,  qua 
vioUUanuUf  e^piari  putantur.  BavivuntfdumpoMunt^ 
ut  duegrsanimam  de  cmlo  non  quoant ;  Ha  moriwUuri 
ut  eontm  ossa  terra  non  tangat.  See  the  whole  pas- 
sage, Pro  Stufto  Roodo  Amsrino. 

3  In  the  list  of  crimas,  ibr  which  a  fine  or  composition 


horses,  or  of  cattle.    Part  of  that  ^nc 
the  king,4  or  the  community,  and  part 


was  allowed,  homicide,  adoltery,  theft,  and  oc 
sonal  Injuries,  were  included.  See  this  Tract,  s 
laws,  which  the  Germans  established  in  tfa 
settlements,  when  they  qwued  their  fureels,  a 
ran  all  Europe,  are  the  best  commentary  on 
They  confirm  him  In  everything  material.  A 
barbarians,  Issuing  from  their  woods  and  man 
tearing  down  all  before  them,  would  naiora! 
with  them  their  primitive  ideas,  and  transf 
into  all  the  laws  established  in  the  conqueri^d 
Whoever  will  be  at  the  pains  of  examiniof  tJ 
uf  laws,  will  soon  perceive,  that  in  their  vari 
for  offences  comftilited,  they  attended  alt<'geih 
quamity  of  the  damage,  the  malice  -express* 
plied  by  the  deed,  and  the  rank  of  the  persoi 
Brotier,  in  his  note  on  this  passage,  has  given 
of  instances  witli  his  usual  accuracy.  The  wb 
draw  this  note  into  too  great  a  length.  A  few  ( 
will  be  sufficient.  For  stealing  a  socking  ca 
besides  the  real  value,  and  the  expense  of  the 
imposed  by  the  Salic  law,  De  Furti*  Animalit 
For  stealing  a  bull  the  fine  was  greater,  an 
king's  bull  still  more.  For  a  dog  of  the  cha 
siderable  sum.  Knives  were  of  great  vah 
people  unskilled  in  the  mechanic  arts.  By 
law,  he  who  stole  a  knife,  was  obliged  to  mal 
tion,  and  to  pay  a  penalty.  Horses  wei 
inestimable  among  the  Saxons,  and,  accon 
their  law,  De  Furti»,  tiv  iv.  horse-stealing  wa 
capital  crime ;  a  circumstance  the  more  sine 
composition  was  allowed  lor  homicide.  By 
law,  theft  had  its  different  shades  of  guiU 
steeling  from  the  outside  of  tbe'house,  from  t 
and  if  the  oflbdder  entered  by  a  couoierfoi 
penalty  Increased.  If  be  broke  in,  and  then  fle« 
nothing,  he  was  fined  for  the  damage  done  1 
cible  entry.  The  bare  attempt  to  comoqit  a  i 
in  some  instances  punished.  If  a  man  Intend! 
a  mortal  wound,  missed  his  blow,  the  Salic 
him  for  the  malice  expressed.  For  fracturin 
the  penalty  was  considerable,  and  still  grci 
bone  exfoliated,  and  the  brain  was  laid  o(< 
Salic  and  Rlpuarian  laws,  homicide  had 
degrees  of  guilt,  and  the  composition  varied  ac 
For  killing  a  barbarian  the  fine  was  mi->< 
killing  a  man,  and  concealing  the  bodv,  thr  y 
was  higher,  and  still  increased,  if  the  (.lers^r 
sunk  in  a  well,  or  thrown  Into  a  pond.  Th<* 
men  were  also  taken  into  consideration.  If 
killed  a  freeman ;  if  a  Ripuarian  killed  a  T 
Burgundian,  he  paid  the  sums  established  l> 
but  the  value  of  a  Roman  was  fixed  at  a  1 
Many  more  examples  might  be  added  ;  t»ut  i 
bints  will  serve  to  show  from  what  source  t] 
emigrants  derived  their  notion  of  crimee  a: 
menis.  The  fine  in  Germany  was  a  mulct  of 
only  riches  of  the  country:  but  la  prtH'e: 
when  the  Roman  empire  was  overtume 
Invaders  became  acquainted  whh  money, 
were  pecuniary.  By  the  Ripuarian  laws,  ini 
penal  sum,  called  the  weregild,  the  compos 
be  made  in  cattle,  at  the  option  of  the  ofleudt 
4  The  part  allotted  to  the  king  Ly  the  Sal 
called  ihe/redunif  i.  e.  par,  a  payment  to  il 
conservator  of  the  public  peace,  by  prcvrni 
vengeance  for  the  Injury  received.  Montrs 
In  this  passage  the  origin  of  the  JSarai  r«* \*  \ 
king's  osiAoquor.   Ha  obeerves  funlicr,  tit. 
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ftcfoa  iDjond,  oi  to  hit  family.  It  If  in  tlMie 
MscnbliM  Uiftt  princei  are  choicns  •nd  ehlafs 
tlccted  to  act  ai  magistntes  in  the  several  can- 
toos  of  tke  itate.  To  each  of  these  judicial 
ofletif,  assistants  are  appointed  from  the  body 
of  tbt  people,  to  the  namber  of  a  hundred,  who 
attead  to  gire  their  advice,  and  strengthen  the 
bMadt  of  justice. 

Xill.  A  German  transacts  no  business,  public 
or  priratc,  without  being  completely  armed.< 
T^e  right  of  carrying  arms  is  assumed  by  no 
ptrsoD  whatever,  till  the  state  has  declared  him 
duljr  qnalified.  The  young  candidate  is  Intro- 
daced  before  the  assembly,  where  one  of  the 
chiefs,  or  his  father,  or  some  near  relation,  pro- 
vides hin7  with  a  shield  and  javelin.     This, 


nui  vu  kJUed  bj  accident,  or  what  is  callod  chanc«- 

okilUf,  no/rtJum  wa«  paid  to  the  king,  because  for 

isv«1uiitai7  homicide  no  vengeance  could  be  demanded 

tif  ihe  frieadfl  of  the  deceased.    If  a  man  waa  killed  by 

di«  Ul  of  a  piece  of  wo  d,  no  Ji-edum  was  paid,  but  the 

pifce  of  wood  was  forfeited,  as  was  likewise  the  beast 

thtt  occasiaoed  the  death  of  a  man.    Spirit  qf  Lmn,  b. 

ux.  c.  90l  From  these  eariy  Institutiona,  all  flowing 

fr^^a  the  German  manners,  the  origin  of  dbodamds, 

vtll  known  In  oor  English  law,  may  be  clearly  seen. 

a  The  whole  country  of  Germany  was  divided  Into 

didbrant  stales.    In  noma  of  theie  monarchy  was  esub- 

ivhed,  and  in  others  the  reputilican  form  of  governmem. 

Tilt  iirflwr  aabmitted  u>  kings ;  the  latter  had  their 

ckicik   The  case  was  tha  same  with  the  American  sav- 

■fea  An  emloem  winter  says,  Though  some  trilMi  are 

(tad  to  America,  with  a  head,  whom  we  call  a  king,  hie 

P^wBf  is  lather  persuasive  than  coercive.    The  other 

itm§,  which  may  be  considered  as  a  sort  of  aristocrat 

MS,  hikn  no  m  tre  power.    European  Settlementa  in 

^'"•rioo,  «n|.  i.  p.  176.   In  Germany,  the  leader  of  armies 

«w  eleahre.    In  each  state  or  tribe  the  divisions  were, 

!*•  the  people ;  Itdly,  the  canti>ns,  or  shires,  as  they 

ot  called  io   Britain;  3dly,  the  vici,  or  hundreds. 

^l«CiMates  wore  chosen  In  general  conventions  of  the 

peiipie,!!)  presldo  in  the  several  cantons  and  hundreds. 

Cvear,  who  seems  to  contradict  this,  knew  that  the 

c-ifDmaader  In  war  had  no  authority  In  time  of  peace ; 

•od  thence,  perhaps,  arose  his  mistake.    Tacitus  ex- 

pftaily  atys,  that  there  were  magistrates  in  the  several 

cuttAOs  and  hundreds ;  and  his  account  f>f  the  matter 

Mcms  to  be  conflnnod  by  the  law  made  by  the  descend* 

*au  of  tho  Oennan  tribes,  directing  that,  according  to 

e»<'uiif  eitetom,  an  nsaembly  of  the  people  should  he 

convened  bef  m  tha  chief,  or  combs,  or  his  deputy,  and 

(hfti  pleas  shoold  be  held  by  the  hundredor.    Con- 

vtntmM  nemrovm  Awnavaii  ooifsosTvonraM,  Jiat  in 

•Mai  CBimucA  roram  oomttb,  mU  tuo  mihso,  tt  coram 

oatTtNAUO  placiium  Jiai.    Legeo  JUamannorumj  tit. 

xnvi  lex.  I. 

6  The  custom  of  wearing  swords  on  all  occasions  pre- 
vailed in  aveiy  coumry  where  the  Germans  took  pos* 
seasiott.  That  the  magistrates  never  went  armed,  is  to 
be  ascribod  to  the  clergy,  who,  fir  many  centuries,  pre* 
sUed  in  the  courts  of  Justice.  The  Romans,  it  is  well 
kaowB.  never  wore  their  swords  but  In  time  of  wai^  or 
opoaa  joaroey. 

7  This  seems  to  be  the  origin  of  0HrvALBT,that  famous 
insOtotioB,  which  spread  over  the  greatest  part  of  Europe 
io  the  elavenih  century.  It  is  related  of  Charlemagne, 
(hat  he  gave  a  sword  with  great  pomp  and  solemnity  to 
ais  son  priace  Lewis.    La  Blettsris  says^  that  a  cere* 


with  them,  ir  the  manly  gown  .•>  the  youOi  fionn 
that  moment  ranks  as  a  citizen  {till  then  he  was 
considered  as  part  of  the  household ;  he  is  now 
n  member  of  the  commonwealth.  In  honour  of 
illttstrlons  hirlli,  and  to  mark  the  sense  men  en- 
tertain of  the  father's  merit,  the  son,  though  yet 
of  tender  years,  is  called  to  the  dignity  of  a 
prince  or  chief.  Such  as  are  grown  up  to  man- 
hood, and  have  signalized  themselves  by  a  spirit 
of  enterprise,  have  always  a  number  of  retainers 
in  their  train.  Where  merit  is  conspicuous,  no 
man  blushes  to  be  seen  in  the  list  of  followers, 
or  companions.*  A  clanship  is  formed  in  this 
manner,  with  degrees  of  nnk  and  subordination. 
The  chief  judges  the  pretensions  of  all,  and 
assigns  to  each  man  his  proper  station.  A  spirit 
of  emulation  prevails  among  his  whole  train,  all 
struggling  to  be  the  first  in  fovour,  while  the 
chief  places  all  his  glory  in  the  number  and 
intrepidity  of  his  coxpaxiosts.  In  that  consists 
his  dignity  ;io  to  be  surrounded  by  a  band  of 


mony.  Hula  different  from  that  now  bsfnra  us,  is  sliU 
sutisisting  in  many  parts  of  Germany.  When  a  young 
page  has  passed  the  time  of  life  for  his  employment,  the 
prince  whom  he  served  gives  a  grand  entertainment, 
and,  in  the  presence  of  his  courtiers,  receives  homage 
from  his  page,  and  than  girds  a  sword  on  his  side,  and 
someUmes  makes  him  a  present  of  a  horse.  This  Is 
called  giving  the  right  to  carry  arms.  Brotler  observes, 
that  the  sons  of  kings  often  received  a  present  of  arms 
from  a  foreign  state ;  and,  in  conformity  to  that  custom, 
AeooiN,  after  a  signal  victory,  was  desired  by  the  Lom- 
bards to  admit  his  son,  who  had  signalised  his  valour  In 
the  field  of  battle,  to  dine  at  the  same  ubte  with  his  la- 
ther; but  the  conqueror  made  answer,  that  It  could  not 
be  till  file  young  prince  received  a  sword  from  some 
foreign  potentate.  Wameftid,  Dt  Otstie  Langcbardo- 
rum^  lib.  1.  s.  23. 

8  When  the  young  men  of  Rome  attained  the  age  of 
sevemeen  years,  they  changed  their  dress,  called  tho 
prmUxta,  for  the  toga  viwHitf  the  manly  gown.  On  that 
occasion  the  youth  was  con>focted  by  his  friends  Into 
the  Forum,  (or  sometimes  Into  the  Capitol\  where  with 
much  solemnity  he  changed  his  habit,  and  the  day  was 
called  dies  Hroeiniit  on  the  day  on  which  he  was  capsr 
ble  of  being  a  radet  In  the  army.  The  young  German 
was.  In  like  manner.  Introduced  to  the  public  by  his  re 
latlons.  He  then  received  a  shield  and  a  spear,  and  this 
Is  properly  compared  to  the  manly  gown  of  the  Romans. 
The  same  ceremony  was  observed  by  the  Scandinavians. 
At  the  age  of  fifteen  their  young  men  became  their  own 
masters,  by  receiving  a  sword,  a  buckler,  and  a  lance, 
and  this  was  performed  In  some  public  meeting.  Sec 
Northern  Antiquitieet  vol.  i.  p.  197. 

9  We  have  seen  that  the  chlelii  among  the  Gauls,  and 
also  the  Canadians,  had  a  train  of  young  adventurers, 
who  listed  In  their  service.  See  s- 19,  note.  Fidelity, 
no  less  than  martial  bravery,  was  the  prhle  and  glory 
of  the  followers,  who  voluntarily  entered  into  the  army. 
The  respect  with  which  they  were  beheld  by  their 
countrymen,  was  such,  that  If  any  one  of  them  was 
killed  or  wounded,  the  composition  was  three  times 
more  than  the  sum  paid  in  the  case  of  a  common  free 
man. 

10  War  was  the  ruling  passion  of  all  the  northern 
nations.  Among  such  a  people  It  cannot  be  a  matter  of 
wonder,  that  the  chief^  who  led  them  on  to  danger  and 
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youBg  men  is  the  •ouree  of  his  power  t  io  peace, 
his  br^htest  ornament)  in  war,  his  strongest 
bulwark.  Nor  is  his  fame  confined  to  his  own 
country  (  it  extends  to  foreign  nations,  and  is 
then  of  the  first  importance,  if  he  surpasses 
his  rivals  in  the  number  and  courage  of  his 
followers.  He  receives  presents  from  all  parts ; 
ambassadors  are  sent  to  him}  and  l^s  ntfme 
alone  is  often  sufficient  to  decide  the  issue  of  a 
war. 

XIV.  In  the  field  of  action,  it  is  disgraceful 
to  the  prince  to  be  surpassed  in  valour  by  his 
coxpAKioiTB }  and  not  to  vie  with  him  in  mar- 
tial deeds,  is  equally  a  reproach  to  his  followers. 
If  he  dies  in  the  fiel^,  he  who  survives  him  i 
survives  to  live  in  infamy.  All  are  bound  to 
defend  their  leader,  td  succour  him  in  the  heat 
of  action,  and  to  make  even  their  own  actions 
subservient  to  his  renown.  This  is  the  bond  of 
union,  the  most  sacred  obligation.  The  chief 
fights  for  victory  %  the  followers  for  their  chief. 
If,  in  the  course  of  a  long  peace,  the  people  relax 
into  sloth  and  indolence,  it  often  happens  that  the 
young  nobles  seek  a  more  active  lifes  in  the 
service  of  other  statee  engaged  in  war.  The 
German  mind  cannot  brook  repose.  The  field 
of  danger  is  the  field  of  glory.  Without  vio- 
lence and  rapine,  a  train  of  dependants  cannot 
be  maintained.  The  chief  must  show  his  liber- 
ality, and   the   follower  expects  it     He  de- 


L 


heroic  fortitude,  should  be  idolised  lay  the  soldiers.  Id 
Oaul,  the  warrior  had  a  train  of  clienu  and  ibllowera  iu 
proportion  to  his  &me  in  arms ;  that  was  the  only  mark 
of  grandeur  known  amongst  them.  Caeearib.  vi.  s.  14. 
It  was  the  same  among  the  Scandinavians,  and  we  see 
in  Charlevoix  that  the  Americans  followed  their  leaders 
with  equal  ardour. 

1  When  Chonodomarus,  king  of  the  Alamanni,  was 
Uken  prisoner  by  the  Romans,  bis  military  companions, 
iO  the  number  of  two  hundred,  and  three  of  the  king's 
most  intimate  friends,  thinking  it  a  flagitious  crime  to 
live  In  safety  after  such  an  event,  surrendered  them- 
selves to  be  loaded  with  fetters.  Ammian.  Marcellln. 
b.  zvi.  c.  13w  There  are  instances  of  the  same  kind  in 
Tacitusw 

2  It  appears  firom  Gwsar's  account,  that  they  had  ano- 
ther way  of  exercising  their  courage,  when  their  nation 
was  in  a  state  of  profound  peace.  They  deemed  it  highly 
honourable  to  lay  waste  the  country  all  around  their 
frontier,  conceiving  that,  to  exterminate  their  neigh- 
bours, and  suflbr  none  to  settle  near  them,  was  a  proof  of 
valour.  They  had  still  another  kind  of  employment  : 
robbery  had  nothing  infamous  in  it,  when  committed 
out  of  the  territories  of  the  state  to  which  they  belonged : 
they  considered  it  as  a  practice  of  great  use,  tending  to 
exercise  their  youth,  and  prevent  sloth  and  idleness. 
Cesar,  b.  vi.  s.  23.  The  custom  of  carrying  arms  In  the 
service  of  foreign  states,  during  a  long  peace  at  home, 
was  in  vogue  among  tlie  Scandinavians.  "The  more 
valiant  among  them,  unable  to  lie  inactiv'e  till  their  own 
country  should  offer  them  new  occasions  to  enrich  and 
signalise  themselves,  entered  into  the  service  of  such 
other  nations  as  were  at  war.  Tills  was  a  general  cus- 
tom among  all  the  Teutonic  a^d  Ctitic  nations ;  and 
ancient  history  aflbrds  us  a  thousand  examples  of  it." 
Northern  Antiquili—t  vol.  i.  p.  234. 


mands,'  at  one  time  this  warlike  horse,  st  u 
thabvictorious  lance  imbrued  withtlie  bloo<! 
enemy.  The  prince's  table,  however  ine 
must  always  be  plentiful ;  it  is  the  only 
his  followers.  War  and  depredation  i 
ways  and  means  of  the  chieftain.  To  ci 
the  earth,  and  wait  the  regular  prod 
the  seasons,  is  not  the  maxim  of  a  G 
you  will  more  easily  persuade  him  to 
the  enemy,  and  provoke  honourable  wo 
the  field  of  battle.  In  a  word,  to  e&n 
sweat  of  your  brow,  what  yon  miglit 
the  price  of  your  blood,  is,  in  the  opio 
German,  a  sluggish  principle,  unwort] 
soldier. 

XV.  When  the  state  has  no  war  to 
the  German  mind  is  sunk  in  sloth.  Tt 
does  not  afford  sufficient  employmeo 
time  is  passed  in  sleep  and  gluttony, 
trepid  warrior,  who  in  the  field  brav 
danger,  becomes  in  time  of  peace  a  list 


3  From  the  liberality  of  the  chiefiaia  in  p 
sents  to  his  foilowera,  Montescpiieu  deducei 
of  vassalage.  Fiefs,  or  feudal  allotments  < 
not  subsist  in  Germany.  The  chiefs  or  \ 
nothing  to  bestow  tnit  arms,  and  horses ; 
plenty  of  provisions.  This  was  the  whole  % 
German  warrior  in  his  own  country ;  this  « 
imparted  freely  to  his  followers.  In  proc 
when  those  fierce  invaders  took  possessi 
tracts  in  the  conquered  tountries,  the.  folli 
chiefs,  no  longer  content  with  feasia,  and 
horses  and  arms,  demanded  allotments  of  l 
at  first,  w«re  bsnspiciabt  only,  and  aftenn 
In  time  they  became  hereditary,  with  condi 
tary  service  annexed  to  tiie  granL  Hence 
the  FXin)AL  8T8TSX.  SpirU  qfLawSf  b.  xx 
See  Dr.  Robertson,  Charlea  V.  p.  260,  26 
Millot,  Element  de  PHlelairt  de  fVanct, 
We  find  in  Charlevoix,  thai  the  Americ. 
were  under  the  same  obligation  to  bestow 
the  men  who  boiled  the  ytat-heUl^  an\V 
heUchett  in  their  service.    Cliarlevoix,  laU' 

4  Ttie  literal  meaning  of  Uie  original  is 
paee  mutJi  qf  their  time  in  hurUmg^  but 
tluggUah  idleneee.  Nov  moltum  vbkatz 
OTiuM  TRANsiouMT.  This,  St  the  firan.  lA 
contradict  Caesar,  who  says,  bcxiJc  vi.  a.  2 
life  is  addicted  to  hunting  and  vnar.  Tc 
two  authors,  Lipsius,  and  oihera  since  his 
to  leave  out  of  the  original  text  the  nef^ai 
This,  perhaps,  would  be  right,  bui  the  n 
passage  is  clear  without  any  alteration, 
during  a  few  momhs  of  the  year,  aad  the 
their  time  to  the  sports  of  the  chaae.  \ 
consisted  their  actual  employment.  T 
year  was  loitiered  away  in  sleep  and  vri: 
custom  prevailed  among  the  American  a 
ing,  fishing,  sleep,  and  drunkenness.  Is 
round  of  their  time.  See  Charlevoix  in 
A  writer  who  has  left  us  a  Latin  Hist 
says,  when  not  engaged  in  hunting-,  or  on 
Canadians  sit  on  the  ground,  or  lie  strer 
repose,  leaving  all  h<>usehold  afl^rs  u 
who  are  obliged  to  toil  and  labour,  -wlkWi 
such  menial  offices  beneath  their  dignity, 
Hiet.  ^anadeneiey  p.  65. 
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gild.  The  iiiuitgeiD«Bt  of  hii  heuie  and  lands 
he  In? et  to  the  women,  to  the  old  men,  and  the 
isfinn  (wt  of  his  hmHy,  He  himself  lonnges 
ia  itvpid  repose,  bjr  a  wonderful  dirersity  of 
Mtare,*  exhibiting  in  the  same  man  the  most 
iaert  tfersion  to  laboor,  and  the  fiereest  princi- 
ple of  letioB.  It  is  a  custom  established  in  the 
Kvenl  sUtes,  to  present  a  contribution  of  corn 
•ad  cttUe  •  to  their  chieftains.  Individuals  fol- 
bwtbe  example,  and  this  bounty  proves  at  once 
as  boooor  to  the  prince,  and  his  best  support. 


S  b  all  thft  striklnc  charuiers  recordad  in  history  or 
inwn  \tf  the  poet's  or  the  orator's  pen,  we  see  a 
■uxturc  of  opposite  qualities.   Call  line,  as  described  by 
Cicero,  Of  by  Salliisl,  is  not  the  most  wonderful  instance 
ens  in  civil  society.    Among  rude  and  savage  tribes, 
wWn  iMtnra  works  without  restraint,  the  contrast  is 
'b^iing.    Et9tj  thing  is  In  the  extreme :  peace  and 
*ar,  actiWiy  and  sloth,  love  and  hatred,  aU  ulte  their 
tara,  end  show  ihemseWes  without  dleguise.   No  mode- 
nsion^  no  gradual  transiiion  from  one  passion  to  an- 
^^r.   Every  thing  is  done  on  the  impulse  of  the 
■ftiaieot,  and  repugnant  desires  seem  to  lie  blended 
bwher. 
6  Brotler  inds  in  this  passage  the^ origin  of  trfbotos, 
^  whkh  be  must  be  understood  to  mean  voluntary 
Mitrilraiiona.    The  Romans  Imposed  a  tribute,  and 
Mker  iiBpoffj  mider  various  names  of  tUpaidia  and 
**BCifa^  on  all  the  conquered  provinces.  In  Germany, 
vbcn  no  man  had  a  fixed  possession  of  lands,  and  pro- 
perty was  disregarded,  the  chieftains  were  obliged  to 
■■iiuaia  iheir  Ibllowers  or  companions  in  war.    But 
ploader  and  rapine  were  the  only  revenue  of  the  chief. 
To  taable  hfan,  howaver,  to  support  his  rank,  the  diflbr- 
cat  «aies  (cfvOofee)  sent  him  voluntary  presents  of 
eora  and  cattle.     When  migrations  were  aflerwanls 
•P«*d  over  Europe,  the  soldiers,  after  every  victory, 
^lAlacd  their  share  of  the  booty,  and  soon  obtained  a 
P^nioa  of  lands,  but  those  lands  were  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Individaal,  and  at  first  for  a  year  only.   When  they 
wen  made  estates  for  life,  and  afterwards  hereditary, 
•very  tenant  of  a  certain  portion  of  land  was  bound  to 
•tKQd  the  king  In  bis  army  for  forty  days  every  year. 
1^  personal  attendance  growing  troublesome,  the 
teams  compounded  with  the  crown  for  a  pecuniary 
wiefcction,  which.  In  time,  was  levied  by  assessments 
Bder  the  name  of  eru/agc,  UMiagett  or  tubndieB.   But 
<Wi  these  were  not  u>  be  levied  without  the  consent  of 
he  coomon  council  of  the  realm.    King  John  was 
ttiged  so  to  declare  In  his  JUb^naCAorto.   See  Black- 
tone,  vol.  i.  p.  309  and  310.   The  same  law  was  in  force 
■  Um  couinenL    When  William  the  Norman  desired 
*i|Vly  from  tlis  barons  of  his  country,  in  order  to 
isnt  his  claim  to  the  crown  of  England,  they  told  him 
*t  the  A'bnnaiae  were  not  bound  to  serve  in  foreign 
ws,  and  oo  consideration  could  induce  them  to  raise  a 
^f.   9m  St.  AxamndjHisioriealEta^  on  the  Legia- 
Utt  Pat0€r,  p.  IQB.    When  the  French  monarchy  be- 
At  sfisrwards  greatly  enlarged,  no  aid  or  subsidy 
•  eld  be  levied  wtehoot  the  consent  of  the  three  estatos 
Iheir  gBAeral  assembly.    The  first  blow  that  was 
«o  to  the  Ubsrtiss  of  France,  was,  as  Philip  db 
vnnte  obsenras,  in  the  reIgn  of  Charles  Vn.  when 
/• » nobles  agresd  thai  ihe  king  should  levy  money  upon 
Ir  lenaais  for  tJha   venal  consideration  of  their 
4ag  a  share  of  ths  sam  so  collected.    The  historian 
ll^  that  Ilia  king  ga^s  a  wound  to  his  country,  which 
lU  conttanis  long  to  Meed ;  and  he  asks  with  honest 
Ipatioo,  islbsre  a  prince  upon  earth  who  has  power 
mini  a  slegls  psiuqr  from  his  sublets,  whhont  the 


Presents  are  also  sent  from  the  adjacMit  states^ 
as  well  by  private  persons,  as  in  the  iiame  of  the 
community.  Nothing  is  so  fiattering  to  the 
pride  of  the  chiefs  as  those  foreign  favours,  con- 
sisting of  the  best  horses,  magnificent  armour, 
splendid  harness,?  and  beautiful  collars.  The 
Romans  have  lately  taught  them  to  receive  pre- 
sents of  money.* 

XVI.  The  Germans,  it  is  well  known,  havn 
no  regular  cities  )•  nor  do  they  allow  a  con- 
tinuity of  houses.  They  dwell  in  separate 
habitations,  dispersed  up  and  down,  as  a  grove* 
a  meadow,  or  a  fountain,  happens  to  invite. 
They  have  villages,  but  not  in  our  fashion,  with 
a  series  of  connected  buildings.  Every  tenement 
stands  detached,  with  a  vacant  piece  of  ground 
round  it,u  either  to  prsvent  accidents  by  fire,  or 
for  want  of  skill  in  the  art  of  building.  They 
neither  know  the  use  of  mortar  nor  of  tiles. 
They  build  with  rude  materials,  regardless  of 
beauty,  order,  and  proportion.  Particular  parts 
are  covered  over  with  a  kind  of  earth  so  smooth 
and  shining,  that  the  natural  veins  have  some 
resemblance  to  the  lights  and  shades  of  painting. 


consent  of  those  who  are  to  pay  it  9  The  spirit  of  lib* 
erty  has  preventod  the  same  grievance  In  this  country, 
where,  however  great  the  public  burthens,  the  rule  has 
evet  bfeen,  that  no  impost  shall  be  exacted  without  the 
consent  of  parliament;  and  thus  the  idea  of  voluntary 
iributos,  which  came  originally  out  of  the  woods  of  Ger- 
many, remains  in  force  at  this  hour. 

7  These  military  presents  were  iKit  peculiar  to  the 
Germans.  The  Romans  had  their  civic  crawn,  and 
other  marks  of  distinction.  Pliny  the  elder  relates,  that 
Sicclus  Dentatus,  tribune  of  the  people  under  the  con- 
sulship  of  Sp.  Tarpelus  and  Aul.  Atorlus,  A.  U.  C  400^ 
not  .long  aftrr  the  expulsion  of  the  Tan)ulns,  was  en- 
gaged in  one  hundred  and  twenty  battles,  and  returned 
with  five  and  forty  wounds,  all  honourably  received  in 
friint,  and  not  one  behind,  and  that  for  his  valour  he 
received  eighteen  lances,  twenty-five  rich  accoutre- 
ments,  three  gold  chains,  and  twenty-six  civic  or  mural 
crowns.   Pliny,  b.  vii.  s.  88. 

8  This  was  a  dangerous  lesson,  whkh  has  been  fol- 
lowed in  every  age  and  country.  Herodian  says  of  the 
Germans  In  his  time,  that  they  were  greedy  of  money, 
and  always  ready  for  gold  to  baiter  a  peace  with  the 
Romana   Herod,  lib.  vl. 

9  Ptolemy,  who  published  his  Syttero  of  Geography 
under  the  Antonlnes,  near  half  a  century  after  Tacitus, 
reckons  no  less  than  ninety  cities  in  Germany;  but 
those  cities  must  be  understood  to  be  a  number  of  huts 
like  those  of  the  American  savtges.  Ammlanns  Mar- 
cellinus,  an  author  more  to  be  relied  upon,  who  wrote 
the  history  of  the  Roman  wars  in  Germany,  does  not 
mention  a  single  city.  He  says,  on  the  contrary, 
that  the  Germans  beheld  the  Roman  cHles  with  an  eye 
of  conumpt,  and  called  them  so  many  sepulchres  en- 
compassed with  nets.  Oppida  ui  eimimHaia  rellfsy 
htala  dteiintmt.  Marcell.  libi  xvi.  c.  8.  The  Idea  of 
regular  cities  was  not  known  in  Germany  till  after  the 
time  of  Charlemagne.  See  Cluverhis,  Gtrmamia  AtUi' 
quOf  lib.  I. 

10  The  vacant  space  of  ground  which  encompasssd 
the  house,  was  that  celebrated  Satte  land  that  descended 
to  the  male  Issue,  and  never  to  the  fonale  line.  For 
more  of  this,  see  sect.  90,  and  note. 
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BesidM  these  habitatioiis,  they  have  a  number 
of  tabtemneoaB  caTes,^  dug  by  their  own  la- 
beinr,  and  carefully  corered  over  with  dung; 
in  winter  their  retreat  from  cold,  and  the  reposi- 
tory of  their  com.  In  those  recesses  they  not 
only  find  a  shelter  from  the  rigour  of  the  season, 
but  in  times  of  foreign  invasion  their  effects 
are  safely  concealed.  The  enemy  lays  waste 
the  open  country,  but  the  hidden  ti^asure 
escapes  the  general  ravage ;  safe  in  its  obscurity, 
or  because  the  search  would  be  attended  with  too 
much  tf%able. 

XVII.  The  clothhig  in  use  is  a  loose  manUe,s 
made  fast  with  a  clasp,  or  when  that  cannot  be 
had,  with  »  th^ro.  Naked  in  other  lespeets, 
they  loiter  away  ^Aiele  days  by  the  fire-side.* 


1  Lafitau,  In  his  accouni  of  tha  Amvrlcan  savages, 
says,  ihat  iheir  dwclItOFS  are  the  abode  <ff  povert/  and 
the  most  wretched  Ignorance;  and,  if  vre  except  the 
natlres  of  Peru  and  Mexico,  who  had  the  skill  to  build 
their  cottages  with  stone,  all  the  various  tribes  Sse 
content  with  miserable  huta,  such  as  the  Romans,  in 
their  descriptions  of  Africa,  called  mapalia  and  tugu- 
ria.  In  some  pans,  towards  the  south  as  well  as  the 
north,  the  people  lake  shelter  in  subterraneous  caverns, 
formed  by  the  hand  of  nature,  and  sometimes  construct- 
ed by  themselves.  The  Etkimaus^  who  inhabit  near 
Davis's  Strait  in  California,  and  Nova  Zerabia,  pass  the 
whole  winter  in  those  deep  recesses,  without  evar  ven- 
turing into  the  open  air.  Lafitau,  Mxur»  dta  Sauvagea 
AmeriquaifUf  vol.  ii.  p.  &.  See  Ellis's  HudaorCa  Bay. 
Dr.  Robertson  tells  us,  that  some  of  the  American  tril)e8 
ware  so  extremely  rude,  and  had  advanced  so  little  be- 
yond the  primeval  simplicity  of  nature,  that  they  had  no 
houses  at  all.  During  the  day,  they  ta^e  shelter  from 
the  scorching  rays  of  the  sun  under  thick  trees ;  at 
night  they  form  a  shed  with  their  branches  and  leaves. 
In  the  ramy  season  they  retire  into  coves,  formed  by  the 
hand  of  nature,  or  hollowed  out  by  their  own  industry. 
^aUry  qf  America,  8vo.  edit.  vol.  ii.  p.  173.  See 
Kircher's  Mundua  Subterranauaf  lib.  viil.  where  there 
are  many  curious  particulars  concerning  the  Germans 
In  their  subterraneous  caverns.  The  same  custom  was 
observed  among  the  Scythians.  Pomponius  Mela  says, 
that,  during  the  extreme  severity  of  the  winter,  they 
dwell  under  ground  in  natural  caves,  or  in  dens  formed 
by  their  own  labour.  Mela,  De  8i^  Orlnat  lib.  it.  cap. 
1.  Tlw  mansions  of  the  Germans  were  such  as  Ovid 
describes  in  the  first  rude  ages  of  the  world  c 


uitnftMniat, 
Bt  daori  (hitlae^  «t  Joacta  eonlM  Tiiga.* 

Malaiiiorph.a^l 

S  This  mantle,  or  aatguntf  is  often  called  rubno  by 
Latin  authors.  The  reason  is  given  by  Caesar,  who 
■ays,  that  the  Germans  are  clothed  in  the  skins  of  ani- 
mals caHed  Rhxmombs  ;  but  the  mantle  was  so  short,  that 
H  left  the  greatest  part  of  the  body  naked.  PelUbua  aut 
forvU  Rhanonum  tegumentia  utuntw^  magna  eorporia 
porta  rmda,  G»sar,  b.  vi.  s  SO.  See  a  similar  account 
of  tha  Sttsvians,  the  most  warlike  of  all  the  German 
nations,  Cnsar,  b.  Iv.  s.  1 ;  and  see  Pomponius  Mela,  b. 
IlL  s.  sL  Whoever  would  know  more  of  the  German 
dresses,  will  find  a  fiiU  account  in  PaLLOtrrisa,  SRatoire 
daa  Caltaa,  b.  11.  s.  0. 

B  Tha  most  Improved  of  tha  American  tribes  dwell 
in  mean  and  simpU  hots,  contrived  merely  for  shelter. 
Thsy  are  without  windimst  and  have  a  lacis  hole  In 


The  rich  wear  a  gaiment,  not,  indeed,  disj 
and  flowing,  like  the  Parthiaoi,  or  the  | 
of  Sarmatia,  but  drawn  no  tight,  thai  i\ii 
of  the  limbs  is  palpably  expressed.^  TIk 
of  Wild  animals  are  also  much  in  use.  N< 
frontier,  on  the  borders  of  the  Rhine,  tb< 
bitanis  wear  them,  but  with  aa  air  of  n 
that  shows  them  altogether  indiSereDt 
the  choice.  The  people  who  live  more  i 
near  the  northern  eeas,^  and  have  not  a< 
by  commerce  a  taste  for  new-fashioned  a 
are  more  curious  in  the  selection.  They 
particular  beasts,  and  having  stripped 
furs,  clothe  themselves  with  the  spoil,  de 
with  particoloured  spots,  or  fngments 
from  the  skins  of  fish  that  swim  the  o 
yet  unexplored  by  the. Romans.  In  p 
dress  there  is  no  distinction  between  th< 
except  that  the  garment  of  the  women 
quently  made  of  linen,  adorned  with 
stains,  but  without  sleeves,  leaving  the  % 
part  of  the  bosom  uncovered. 

XVIIL   Marriage   is   considered  as 
and  sacred  institution.*     In  the  nation 


the  middle  of  the  roof,  to  give  a  vent  tn  tht 
There  the  Amef1«an,  when  war  and  th«  r 
over,  hovers  over  the  fire,  and  dozes  awar  hi 
torpid  indolence.  See  Dr.  Robertson,  Hist-  ^ 
b.  iv.  and  Charlevoix, passim. 

4  Cluverius,  the  celebrated  geographrr,  is 
mania  Antiqua^  describes  the  tight  dresses  o 
mans  in  such  plain  terms,  aa  will  not^  in  pi'i 
cacy,  admit  of  a  translation.  The  loose  au 
Safmatians  was,  however,  adopted  by  eom«  o 
man  settlers  on  the  western  side  of  the  Rhiai 


Who  vUb  toefl^  hida  tbdr 


5  The  people  bordering  on  the  Baltic,  and 
Northern  Ocean,  called  by  Tacitna  the  Ex! 
were  not  only  curious  In  their  choice  of  fiirs 
ous  to  embellish  them  with  ehella  and  shin 
and  firagments  of  the  scales  of  tho  various  fi 
those  seas.  In  like  manner  the  Eskfmaui 
America,  the  Greenlanders,  and  all  the  nrie  i 
of  the  northern  regions,  are  clad  in  furs  sta 
variety  of  colours.  This  practice  Is  still  com 
regard  to  the  ermine,  which  Is  spotted  * 
lamb's-skin.  According  to  Clnverius,  thi 
Saxony,  in  Prussia,  Livonia,  and  in  ie«>neral 
Germany,  wear  shifts  withom  slaeves,  an 
bosom  bare. 

6  In  this  passage  TSchna  aeixea  the  op| 
commend  the  noble  Simplicity  of  the  Germas 
in  order  to  piiss  a  pointed  caosure  on  the  s| 
moniea  established  at  Roma,  and  the  &cillcy 
both  sexes  violated  the  marrlage-vow.  9 
in  his  compendious  manner,  hma  shown  the 
vice  till  it  triumphed  over  the  office  of  the 
established  an  entire  corrupUoaof  roanD«<f« 
wars  reduced  the  number  of  ciilxens ;  and  e 
remained  few  were  married.  Julias  Cvear 
tus  passed  their  laws  againat  coBtaaey,  caUaJ 
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Mttr  then  if  Dotbing  to  triiljr  eommendable. 
To  be  cootented  with  one  wife,  is  peculiar  to 
the  Geimaos.    They  difler»  in  tlui  reepect,  from 
•U  other  farage  nations.     There  are,  indeed,  a 
iev  ioftaoces  of  poljgany  |  not,  however,  the 
tfleet  of  loose  desire,  but  occasioned  bjr  the  am- 
bition of  various  families,  who  court  the  alliance 
of  the  chief  distinguished  by  the  nobility  of  his 
nok  sad  character.   The  bride  brings  no  portion ; 
she  receives  a  dowry  from  her  husband.     In  the 
presence  of  her  parents  and  relations,  he  makes 
a  tender  of  part  of  his  wealth  i  if  accepted,  the 
Biateh  is  approved.   In  the  choice  of  the  presents, 
female  vanity  is  not  consulted.     There  are  no 
frivolous  trinkets  to  adorn   the   future   bride. 
The  whole  fortune  cox;sists  of  oxen,  a  caparisoned 
horse,  a  shield,  a  spear,  and  a  sword.     She  in 
letam  delivers  m  present  of  arms,  and,  by  this 
cichange  of  gifts,  the  marriage  is  concluded. 
This  is  the  nuptial  ceremony,  this  the  bond  of 
BBion,  these  their  hymenial  gods.    Lest  the  wife 
shonld  think  her  sex  an  exemption  from  the 


i«Ml«,  tk.  Ilk  a.  96,  the  Julian  statutes,  and  by  him  de- 
clared to  be  a  feeble  remedj.    See  Sjpiril  <f  Lmoa^  b. 
mu.  dL  21.    The  lines  of  Horace  stating  the  aajue 
conplainl  need  not  to  be  quoted.    The  lodignaUon  of 
Joveoal  in  his  sixth  aatire  is  sufflcientlj  known.   The 
ifanplicity  aod  vlrtiie  of  the  marriage-contract  among 
Uie  tribes  of  Germany  are  given  by  Tacitus  as  a  striking 
coDtnsi  to  the  depravitj  of  Roman  manners.   The  in- 
•aoe«s  In  which  a  plurality  of  wives  was  Indulged,  oc- 
cvred  but  seldom,  and  even  (hen  were  founded  on 
^Mcial  reasons.    Thua  we  read  that  Arlovistea  had 
i«o  wives:  the  tf  ret,  of  the  Suetlan  nation :  the  second, 
Um  slsier  of  a  IdDg,  who  courtett  the  alliance  of  that 
Oennan  warrior.    Cesar,  b.  I.  s.  63.    Montesquieu  as- 
i%os  the  aanw  reaaon  tot  the  number  of  wives  among 
tike  kings  of  the  firel  race.    Spirit  <f  Lmc§^  b.  xviii.  ch. 
^   F(Hr  a  proof  of  the  fidelity  of  the  German  wives,  see 
the  passage  from  Florus,  s.  8.  of  this  tract,  note.   La 
Bletierie  aays,  th*t  among  the  women  who  perished  with 
tbeir  hnsbando  od  that  occasion,  the  Romans  found  one 
haeglttg  \jf  the  nedk,  and  her  two  children  fastened  to 
her  feet    Among  the  wild  Canadians  It  appears  that 
voiwn  were  not  In  the  same  estimation  as  In  Germany. 
The  preliminary  and  the  ceremony  of  marriage  are  ex- 
Uvoiely  sireplo.    The  young  man  seaU  himself  by  the 
aide  of  the  girl  in  her  own  cabin ;  and  If  she  suffers  It 
aithoat  stirring  fh>m  her  place,  she  Is  held  to  be  con- 
svotiqg  to  the  marriage.   The  bridegroom  gives  her 
vanuos  presents ;  which  are  so  many  symbtils  and  ad- 
nMakions  of  the  slavery  to  which  she  is  gi>ing  to  be 
reduced ;  such  as  a  collar  and  straps  to  carry  burthens ; 
a  kettle  and  a  faggot,  importing  that  she  is  to  dress  the 
victuals,  and  mak«  a  provision  of  wood.    The  husband 
hae  bis  own  peculiar  functions ;  he  makes  a  mauress  for 
kiS  miie,  builds  a  catrfn  fur  her,  and  passes  his  time  in 
hootiog  and  fishing.    The  man  who  abandons  his  wife 
«ith«fot  e<iod  cause,  most  expect  nothing  but  insults  from 
herreUiiooe;  ami  a  woman  who  wantonly  leaves  her 
k«e*«iitl   muat    pans  her  time  still  worse.    In  some 
pUcee  the  hustauid  has  a  right  to  cut  off  the  nose  of 
the  «i<«  who  elopes  from  him.    See  Charlevoix,  letter 

XIX. 

7  By  a  law  of  the  Saxons,  if  a  woman  have  male  issue, 
she  ie  u>  poeaena  the  portion  she  received  In  marriage 
doting  her  Ufiiy  and  transmit  It  to  bor  sons,  l^gea  Sax- 
eaiMHtiC  vll.  MM  IMHe. 


rigours  of  the  severest  virtue,  and  the  tolls  of 
war,  she  is  informed  of  her  duty  by  the  marriage- 
ceremony,  and  thence  she  learns,  that  she  is  re* 
ceived  by  her  husband  to  be  his  partner  in  toil 
and  danger,  to  dare  with  him  in  war,  and  suffer 
with  him  in  peace.  The  oxen  yoked,  the  horse 
accoutred,  and  the  arms  given  on  the  occasion, 
inculcate  this  lesson  i  and  thus  she  is  prepared 
to  live,  and  thus  to  die.  These  are  the  terms 
of  their  union:  she  receives  her  armour  as  a 
sacred  treasure,  to  be  preserved  inviolate,  and 
transmitted  with  honour  to  her  sons,?  a  portion 
for  their  wives, and  from  them  descendable  te  her 
grandchildren. 

XIX.  In  consequence  of  these  manners,  the 
married  state  is  a  life  of  affection  and  female 
constancy.  The  virtue  of  the  woman  is  guarded 
from  seduction}  no  public  spectacles >  to  seduce 
her  I  no  banquets  to  inflame  her  passions  i  no 
baits  of  pleasure  to  disarm  her  virtue.  The  art 
of  intriguing  by  clandestine  letters  •  is  unknown 
to  both  sexes.  Populous  as  the  country  is,  adul- 
tery is  rarely  heard  of:  when  detected  the  pun* 
ishment  is  instant,  and  inflicted  >«  by  the  husband. 
He  cuts  off  the  hair  of  his  guilty  wife,*'  and, 
having    assembled    her  relations,  expels    her 


8  Seneca  considers  public  spectacles  as  so  many 
places  of  sednction.  Nuthing,  he  says,  is  so  dangerous 
as  loitering  at  such  diversktnst  for  when  the  heart  is  soft- 
ened bf  pleasure,  the  passions  stand  ready  for  the  ad- 
misalon  uf  every  vice.  How  is  this  to  be  understood  1 
I  return  from  thoie  placea  more  avaricious,  more  ambU 
tlous,  more  luxurious.  Nihil  vtro  eel  fom  danuuMum 
bcm*morii^tu,guaminaliquo9p«^atulod09id€r:  IStne 
tnimpervoluplaUm/aeitituviUm&urrtptaU.  Quidnm 
taiatimoM  dtcere  1  Aworiw  rsdsO)  omMton'or,  /lurario. 
tier.   Senecep.vll. 

9  Maroboduus  and  Adgandestrius,two  German  kings, 
ara  supposed  to  have  been  able  u>  write,  slnca  their  let- 
ters U)  Rome  are  mentfoned,  Aima'e,  U  III.  s.  63,  and  fiB ; 
trat  their  countrymen  In  general,  were  rude  and  illiter- 
ate.  Many  centuries  passed  before  reading  and  writing 
came  into  general  use.  In  the  middle  ages,  kings  and 
warriors  were  not  able  to  write  *,  and  it  Is  well  known 
that  In  this  country  a  lord  of  parliament  was,  by  law, 
entitled  to  his  cUrgjfi  though  he  could  not  read.  The 
art  of  writing  is  finely  described  in  the  following  trana. 
latlon  of  a  passage  from  Lucan : 

TiM  noUi  ut  &«■  Oiteet  look  lit  ilw, 
or  palmliHr  wo>eii  ■ad  Ve>A^  M  <te«7<a 
He  am  in  vandrowMSie  iKMn  boaad 
Tbt  aiir  foin,  and  McfpU  dM  fljrles  ■Mod* 
The  variow  Sfuiw,  bjr  Mi  pancil  WTOoslMt 
U»*a  aoloar  and  ■  badj  U»  dM  tlioaifiL 

But  this  art  was  almost  wholly  unknown  in  Germany, 
and,  by  consequence,  love-letters  were  not  In  use. 

10  By  a  law  of  the  Visigoths,  If  a  woman  was  guilty 
uf  adultery,  but  not  taken  in  the  fact.  It  was  competent 
lo  her  hnsband  to  accuse  her  before  the  magistrate ;  and 
if  the  chaise  was  supported  by  evidence,  both  the  oflend- 
ers  were  delivered  over  to  the  husband,  to  be  de^t  with 
as  he  should  think  proper.  If  the  husband  hilled  both 
in  the  fact,  It  was  justifiable.  Lnea  <f  Uu  Fae^^olhs,  tiL 
/)«Atfiii<«nt«,  lex.a 

1 1  The  liair  long  and  flowing  was  considered  as  an 
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naked  from  his  house,  panning  her  n^ith  stripes 
through  the  villitge.  To  public  loss  of  honour, 
no  favour  is  shown.  She  may  possess  beauty, 
youth,  and  riches ;  but  a  husband  she  can 
never  obtain.  Vice  is  not  treated  by  the  Ger- 
mans as  a  subject  of  raillery,  nor  is  the  profli- 
gacy of  corrupting  and  being  corrupted  called 
the  fashion  of  the  age.i  By  the  practice  of 
some  states,  female  virtue  is  advanced  to  still 
higher  perfection :  with  them  none  but  virgins 
marry .3     When  the  bride  has  fixed  her  choice. 


qmamant,  and  therofbre  b/  the  Salic  law,  Xk.  xzvili.  to 
cut  off  the  hair  of  an  innucent  person,  was  an  injury 
severely  punished.  In  some  parts  of  what  is  now  West- 
phalia, the  women  took  upon  them  to  execute  juatice  on 
the  adultereis,  following  her  with  stripes  from  village 
to  village,  and  with  small  knives  inflicting  wounds,  till 
they  left  the  oflbnder  breathless,  or  at  the  point  of  death. 
See  an  Epistle  from  St.  Boniface,  Archbishop  of  Mentz, 
to  Ethelbald,  king  of  England,  in  Michael  Alford's  iin- 
naUa  Eceleaia  Anglo-Saaomatf  torn.  11. 

1  Salvien,  a  priest  of  Marseilles,  who  wrote  In  the 
fifth  century,  hais  left  a  remarkable  parallel  between  the 
manners  of  the  Bomans  and  the  Germans,  at  the  time 
when  those  fierce  invaders  were  making  their  inroads 
in  every  quarter  of  Europe.  The  progress  of  vice  was 
such,  tluit  a  general  corruption  of  manners  was  diffused 
through  the  wide  extent  of  «the  empire.  Salvien  says, 
that  the  Barbarians  seemed  degtined  not  only  to  conquer, 
bttt  to  reform  the  vices  of  the  age.  Wherever  the  Ooths 
and  Vandals  carried  their  victorioug  arms,  no  kind  of 
licenticiusness  was  seen,  except  among  the  old  inhabit- 
ants. The  Romans  loved  debauchery ;  the  Barbarians 
detested  it:  the  Romans  considered  adultery  as  an  ele- 
gant fashion ;  the  Barbarians  thought  it  a  crime.  See 
Salvien,  De  QuhematioM  Dei^  lib.  vii.  Juvenal,  who 
wrote  in  the  time  of  Domltian,  and  Is  supposed  to  have 
died  in  the  reign  of  Adrian,  has  shown  the  depravity  of 
the  age  in  which  he  lived ;  and  yet  those  dissolute  man- 
ners were  tenderly  called  the  toay  qfUu  world.  Seneca 
has  observed,  when  enormous  vices  are  grown  so  gene- 
ral as  to  be  the  manners  of  a  people,  no  remedy  can  be 
expected.  Deainit  «ms  rtnudio  locua^  ubi  qtutfuerant 
vHiOf  mor»8  §tuU. 

2  The  fiKility  with  which  divorces  were  obtained  at 
Rome,  introduced  an  indefinite  right  of  renouncing  one 
marriage  and  embracing  another,  as  often  as  caprice  or 
a  new  passion  dictated.  The  letter  of  the  law  was  ob- 
served, but  the  splHt  was  grossly  counteracted.  Lumu 
erat  aacrtB  eonnubta  faiUrt  tadOf  Says  Martial ;  and 
the  same  author,  in  an  excellent  epigram,  tells  us  that 
the  Julian  law  against  adultery  was  revived,  and  yet,  in 
less  than  thirty  days,  Thelesma  married  her  tenth  hus- 
band ;  If  that  may  be  called  a  marriage,  which  in  &ct 
was  no  better  than  a  legal  adultery.  To  such  an  artful 
woman,  says  the  poet,  the  more  simple  vice  of  a  com- 
mon prostitute  is  preferable. 

Jnik  lax  popalh  es  qoo,  FuMiM,  nmta  Mt, 

AiqM  intran  donM  )aaa  padi«itia  «■! ; 
Ant  BfaMu,  But  earu  noa  plna  uioeriiaa  las  ant, 

Et  nubit  dedmo  Jam  ThcMia  vins 
Que  onUt  loUai,  dob  nubit  adolten  )agb  ciC ; 

MMlial,Ub.vLflpig.T. 

-Chastity  was  In  higher  rsspea  unong  the  tribes  of 
Oarmany.  According  to  Valerius  Maximus,  the  CIm* 
brian  women  who  marched  with  the  army  into  Italy, 
were  all  virgins,  and  assigned  that  reason  to  Marlus, 
whan  they  made  it  their  request  to  be  admitted  Into  the 


her  hopes  of  matrimony  are  closed  for 
With  one  husband,  as  with  one  life,  one  n 
one  body, every  woman  is  satisfied;  in  hia 
happiness  is  centered;  her  desires  exteoc 
farther ;  and  the  principle  is  not  only  an  aff« 
for  her  husband's  person,  but  a  reverence  fo 
married  state.s  To  set  limits  to  popolitioi 
rearing  up  only  a  certain  number  of  cbil 
and  destroying  the  rest,<  is  accounted  a  flagi 


vestal  order.  See  this  tract,  s.  8^  note,  where  it  i 
seen  that  those  women  strangled  themselves,  i 
than  expose  their  persons  to  the  passions  of  the  f 
soldiers.  Valerius  Maximus  adds,  if  the  goAA,  < 
day  of  battle,  had  Inspired  the  men  with  equal  for 
Marlus  would  never  have  boasted  of  his  Teuton 
tory.    Valerius  Maximus,  b.  vi.  chi  1. 

3  In  the  epistle  from  St.  Boni&ce,  already  cited 
section,  note,  were  are  told,  that  among  the  Vtm 
a  rude  and  barbarious  people,  the  sanctity  of  m: 
was  observed  with  so  much  seal  and  mutual  afl 
that  the  wife,  on  the  death  of  her  husband,  des^ 
herself,  that  her  body  might  be  burned  on  tlu 
funeral  pile  with  the  man  she  loved.  Procopius  (( 
Qcih,  lib.  II.)  fives  an  account  of  the  same  c 
fidelity  among  the  Heruli.  It  Is  needless  to  men! 
same  practice  among  the  widows  of  Bf&labar,afl 
parts  of  India. 

4  Qreat  latitude  was  allowed  by  the  Roman  Ui 
paternal  authority.     The  father,  contrary  to 
rights  of  nature,  had  an  ai>solute  jurisdiction  c 
children.    He  could  condemn  them  to  death, 
power,  nothing  short  of  absolute  dominion,  gave 
a  train  of  evils.   Infants  were  abandoned,  thru 
rivers,  and   exposed  \o  wild    beasts.    See  M 
Felix,  in  Octavio^  cap.  GO.    Laws  were,  uDtii« 
made  to  stem  the  torrent  of  licentiousness,  bi 
were  eluded  by  the  arts  of  procuring  abortion. 
inveighs  against  that  horrible  practice  with  \ 
spirit: 


Ha  tameaet  putai  nbeant  diacriBica,  a « 
Natri«a  tnlenat,  ibrauw  artvnte,laboccB. 
Sed  jusM  ■unto  m  alia  poarpar*  leeto ; 
'nuktoin  artoi  ha}oa,  tuitaa  inadieuBifHi 
Qoa  anrflfla  boil,  mlqae  honlDBBiai  vcntra 
CoodneiU  Jwtmutl, 

Tet  Ummb,  tbooctipoor,  Um  p«xn  of  ebiJdbed  tiaar, 
Aad,  wittwat  Dunea,  thair  mra  iufknta  raar. 
Yoa  aekkan  bear  of  ibe  rieh  toaaile  aprad 
Par  the  babe,  born  in  <■  flTMl  kadr^  boL 
Suehlathcpomd'hartja;  anak  aots  tfaejr  aaa 
To  tOMkn  tbaan  baixan,  or  tbdr  CkuStto  kwe. 


n 


Such  were  the  manners  of  an  enlightened  pe 
were  so  prodigal  of  the  name  of  Barbarians 
nations  round  them!  How  much  superior  «a 
tural  reason,  the  instinct,  It  may  tie  said,  of  ibi 
tribes,  to  the  boasted  philosophy  of  Greece  at 
It  Is  remarkable  that  Pliny  the  elder  apoUigis* 
unnatural  practice  of  the  Romans.    The  prul  n 
he  says,  of  some  women,  who  would  otherwit 
stocked  with  children,  calls  forthieindul^nce 
aUquarumfacuftdUa*  plena  It'fteris  tvnuz  intU 
xxix.  The  Germane  felt  the  power  of  parental 
and  accordingly  we  see  In  tke  Salic  law  qlW. 
HonUcidUt  Parvuhrwn)  ihhK  iheir  deecendaot 
various  pecuniary  fines  for  cruelty  to  Inlants ; 
a  woman  with  child,  or  a  woman  not  past  i 
ing ;  with  many  other  clauses,  all  tending 
the  rising  generation.    The  Ankericans  wet 
ficient  in  auction  for  tholr  oJlspring ;  bt:t  H 
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oimt.  Afliong  tbe  nTtges  of  Gennany,  vtr- 
tooQi  mannen  operate  moreB  than  good  lawi 
in  other  coootrieg. 

XX.  In  every  family  the  children  are  reared 
Qp  in  fijth.«  They  ran  about  naked,  and  in 
time  grow  ap  to  that  ttrength  and  size  of  limb 
which  we  behold  with  wonder.  The  infant  is 
noarithed  at  the  mother's  breast,  not  turned  over 
to  Dones  and  to  servants.  No  distinction  is 
mide  between  the  future  chieftain  and  the  infant 
ion  of  a  common  slave.  On  the  same  ground, 
and  mixed  with  the  same  cattle,  they  pass  their 
dajri,  till  the  age  of  manhood  draws  the  line  of 
icpaiation.T  and  early  valour  shows  the  person 


Hfpnx  that  they  attended  to  the  means  of  multiplying 
their  aomben.  Charlevoix  reUiea  an  instaace  of  filial 
aiftaioa  blended  with  sava^^e  ferocity.  An  Iroquoia, 
who  had  aerred  In  the  French  army  agaioat  hia  own 
aation,  met  his  fiuher  in  an  engagement,  and  in  the  act 
of  going  to  giTe  the  mortal  blow,  diacovered  who  he 
wu.  He  atopped  hia  arm,  and  aaid  to  his  proatraie 
father,'* The  life  which  I  received  from  you,  ihia  day 
f  giv«  yoa.  Let  me  not  meet  you  again ;  for  now  I  owe 
ywi  nothing.**   Charlevoix,  Icuer  zxi.  p.  89. 

5  Jufltln  aays  of  the  Scythlana,  Justice  ia  cultivated  in 
i^  country,  more  througti  the  diaposition  of  the  peo- 
ple, iban  by  declaratory  lawa.   Jtutilia  ftUU  in^enuB 
otltoj  non  UgibuB.  Joaiin,  b.  ii.  ch.  3w  The  aaroe  writer 
adda,  It  ia  altogether  astoniahJng  that  natural  instinct 
ihould  leach  a  savage  race,  what  neither  moral  wiadom, 
nor  tbe  precepts   of  philoaophy,  could   eatablish  in 
Greece.   Elegant  manners  yielded  to  uninalrucled  na« 
ture.   Ignorance  of  vice  did  more  among  bartiariana 
^han  all  the  buastad  ayatemaof  a  poliahed  nation.  Pror- 
f  Mtadminbilt  videaturf  hoe  illu  naturam  dart^  quod 
Ormei  iom^a  oapi^Mlium  doclrina,  praceptugue  pfulo§o- 
f^tntm  eamoqui  ne^ueunt^  euUooque  morea  inctdta  bar- 
^oria  coUation*  tttperari.    7\Mnio  plua  in  iUi$  pnifieit 
n/iorum  igrtorttntia,  quam  in  hi»  cognitio  virtutU. 
Jo8tin,Iib.ii.a.2. 

6  Scoeca,  on  the  aubject  of  training  a  youth  in  the  way 
he  ia  lo  CiUow,  aaya,  if  h«  was  born  in  Germany,  he 
would,  even  in  hia  infaacy,  brandish  hia  little  javelin. 
Ia  anoiber  work,  be  mentions  the  promptitude  of  the 
Oennan  mind ;  the  love  of  arms,  to  which  they  are 
born  and  bred ;  their  patience  and  firmness  under  every 
hardahip;  and  their  neglect  of  all  covering  for  their 
bodlca,  while  they  have  no  retreat  lo  shelter  them  from 
the  fnciemeacy  of  the  weather.    Seneca,  epist;  zxzvi. 
and,  De  Aw,  lib.  I.  a.  11.  Charlevoix  deacribes  the  Ameri- 
can children  wallowing  in  dirt,  and  reared  in  the  aanie 
aunner  as  the  German  ixtianta,  without  tbe  help  of  a 
ourae;  a  circumaUknce  mentioned  by  Tacitus,  for  the 
•aks  of  glaociog  obliquely  at  the  fashion  that  prevailed 
w.*th  the  Boman  matrons,  w1k>  coramitied  their  children 
1}  oorses  and  Oreeik  servants.  For  more  of  this,  see  the 
Dialofme  concerning  Oratory,  s.  29. 

7  The  age  of  naanhood  seems  to  have  commenced  at 
the  end  of  their  twelfth  year.  Siom  and  well-grown 
biiya  were  capable  of  l)earfng  arms,  in  a  country  where 
the  aoldier  warn  equipped  with  light  armour.  Hence 
Xjne  ThMMloric  aayff  U  is  absurd  that  the  young  men, 
wbo  are  At  for  miliiary  service,  should  be  deemed  incap- 
aMe  of  conducting  themselves.  Valour  fixes  the  age  of 
manhood.  Be,  who  is  able  to  pierce  the  fi>e,  ought  to 
c->mbaf  every  ric«.  See  Cassiodonis,  J^dst  L  Montea- 
qoieu  obeerree,  tbal  Childebeit  IL  was  fifteen  years 
*^ld,  whan  Oontram  his  uncle  declared  him  to  tM  of 
hU  age.    **I  havw  pot,**  he  said,  **  this  Javelin  in  your 


of  ingenuous  birth.  It  is  generally  late  before 
their  young  men  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  love  js 
by  consequence,  they  are  not  enfeebled  in  their 
prime.  Nor  are  the  virgins  married  too  soon. 
Both  parties  wait  to  attain  their  full  growth. 
In  the  warm  season  of  mutual  vigour  *  the  match 
is  made,  and  the  children  of  the  marriage  have 
the  constitution  of  their  parents.  The  uncle  by 
the  mother's  side  regards  his  nephews  with  an 
affection  nothing  inferior  to  that  of  their  father. 
With  some,  the  relation  of  the  sister's  children 
to  their  maternal  uncle  i*  is  held  to  be  the 


hands,  to  inform  you,  that  I  now  resign  the  kingdom  to 
your  care :"  and  then,  turning  to  the  aaaembly,  **  You 
see  that  Childebert  is  a  man:  obey  him."  Moateaquieu 
adda,  that,  by  the  Ripuarian  lawa,  at  the  end  of  fifteen 
years  the  ability  of  bearing  arms  and  the  age  of  manhood 
went  together.  The  youth  had  then  acquired  the 
strength  of  body  that  was  requiaile  fur  hia  defence  in 
combat.  Amongatthe  Burgundiana,  who  made  use  of 
the  Judiciary  combat,  the  youth  was  of  full  age  at  fifteen. 
When  the  armour  of  the  Franks  was  light,  fifteen  might 
be  deemed  the  age  of  discretion.  In  succeeding  times 
heavy  armour  came  into  use,  and  then  the  term  of 
minority  waa  enlarged.  S^rit  ^  ZiOim,  b.  zxvili. 
ch.  26  and  27. 

8  Cesar  glvea  the  same  account  The  young  men 
who  are  not  acquainted  with  the  union  of  the  sexes,  tlU 
the  age  of  twenty,  are  highly  applauded.  Qui  diuti^- 
time  itnpubere$  perman$truni,  maxim/aiin  inttr  nto* 
ftrunt  laudgm :  hoc  aii  ttaiuram,  aU  viregt  nervooqu» 
cof^irmari  puUuU.  bitra  annum  vtro  viganmum 
/ceminm  noUUam  habuine  in  turpi»nmi9  habeni  relmt. 
Dt  Bell.  QaU.  lib.  vl.  a.  20. 

9  Tacitua  uaea  the  words,  poraa  vaUdatiue  mieeentur, 
that  is,  they  are  married  equal  and  robust  Brotler  un- 
derstands the  expression  aa  applying  to  the  equality  of 
conditions,  or  a  marriage  among  persona  of  equal  rank ; 
and  he  cites  laws  from  the  German  code,  annexing  pen- 
alties to  those  of  both  sexes  who  marry  persons  of 
inferior  rank.  But  the  equality  here  intended  by  Tacitus 
seems  from  the  context  to  be  no  other  than  maturity  of 
years  in  the  contracting  partiea  The  distinctions  of 
rank,  which  took  place  among  the  Franka  in  Oaul, 
were  unknown  to  the  German  tribes  in  their  own  coun* 
try. 

10  We  find  In  Charlevoix,  that,  though  It  be  true  that 
there  is  no  nation  in  the  world  where  the  female  sex  is 
more  despised,  It  Is  equally  true  that  the  children  belong 
to  the  miHher  only,  and  the  father  is  always  held  as  a 
stranger  to  his  olSipring,  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  Is 
respected  as  the  master  of  the  cabin.  Charlevoix,  letter 
xix.  In  some  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa,  filiation  vras 
reckoned  from  the  mother  only,  perhaps  t)ecause  In 
thoae  countries  the  real  father  was  equivocal.  Among 
the  Germans  therd  was  not  the  aame  room  for  Jealousy. 
It  is  true,  that  the  woman  convicted  of  adultery  was 
shorn  of  her  locks,  and  driven  out  of  the  village ;  but 
still  marriage  waa  deemed  a  sacred  Institution,  and  con- 
jugal fidelity  was  a  female  virtue  throughout  the  nation. 
The  women  reared  their  Infanta  at  their  breast,  and 
trusted  nothing  to  nurses  or  servants.  The  husband 
hunted,  or  lounged  by  the  fireside  in  stupid  apathy.  Ha 
dwelt  in  one  hut  with  his  family ;  but  he  valued  them 
no  more  than  if  they  were  all  assembl«*d  tiy  accident, 
and  for  hia  offspring  he  felt  no  aolicUude.  Filial  affec- 
tion was,  by  consequence,  fixed  on  the  mother.  Add  to 
this  the  respect,  nothing  short  of  veneration,  which  waa 
paid  to  the  sex  by  all  thedlflbrent  tribes.  These  C4msid> 
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•tzongvBt  tie  of  con8aagainity»iniomuch  that  in 
demanding  bostagea,  that  line  of  kindred  is  pre- 
ferred, as  the  most  endearing  objects  of  the 
family,  and,  consequently,  the  most  tender 
pledges.     The.  son  ^  is  always  heir  to  his  father. 


erations  maj  account  for  the  affection  of  the  maternal 
uncle  for  his  siater'i  children.  It  wajp  for  this  reason, 
says  Monteiquieu,  that  the  earlj  French  hislnriana 
dwell  so  much  on  the  aflbction  of  the  kings  of  the 
Franks  for  their  sisters  and  the  sisters'  children.  By  the 
Salic  law,  the  sister  of  the  mother  wa«  preferred  to  the 
father*s  steier ;  and,  when  a  woman  became  a  widow,  she 
fell  under  the  guardianship  of  the  female  relations  of  her 
deceased  husband.  Moreover,  when  a  man  was  guilty  of 
homicide,  the  law  allowed  him  to  deliver  up  his  whole 
substance,  and  his  relatione  were  to  make  good  the  defi- 
ciency. In  that  case,  after  the  father,  mother,  and  bro- 
theri  the  aisier  of  the  mother  was  to  pay,  as  if  that  was 
the  tenderest  tie.  We  read  in  Gregory  of  Tours,  b. 
ylii.  ch.  18  and  20,  the  rage  of  Oontram  at  Levigild's  ill 
treatment  of  Ingunda,  his  niece :  a  war  was  carried  on 
by  Cbildetwrt  her  brother,  to  revenge  the  injury  done  to 
his  sister.  Spirii  qf  Lam,  b.  xviii.  ch.  22.  The  seeds  of 
these  several  customs  among  the  Franks  are  plainly 
seen  in  the  German  manners. 

1  Thus  we  see  that,  by  custom  (the  unwritten  law  of 
the  Germans,)  the  females  were  excluded  from  the  suc- 
cession to  the  lands  of  their  deceased  lather.  What  thoee 
lands  were  is  clearly  explained  by  Montesquieu.  While 
the  Franks,  he  says,  lived  In  their  own  country,  their 
whole  Btoclr  consisted  of  slaves,  herds  of  c«ttle,  horses, 
arms,  and  accoutrements.  Lands  for  cultivation  were 
assigned  to  them  by  the  slate  for  a  year  only,  and  after 
that  lime  it  was  resumed  by  the  public.  What  then 
were  the  lands  to  wiiich  the  male  issue  succeeded  1 
Every  hut  or  cabin  had  a  precinct  of  ground,  and  that 
was  ihe  estate  that  descended  to  the  son«,  or  went  In 
the  male  line.  It  was  called  Salic  land,  because  the 
mansion  of  a  German  was  called  sal,  and  the  space  in- 
closing it  SALBAC,  the  homestead.  When  the  Franks 
issued  from  their  own  country,  and  gained  possessions 
In  Gaul,  they  still  continued  to  give  to  their  new  settle- 
ments the  name  of  Salic  land ;  and  hence,  the  law  of 
the  I'^ANKS  that  regulated  the  course  of  descent,  was 
called  the  Salic  law.  Bapin  has  left  us  an  elaborate 
dissertation  on  the  subject.  He  takes  notice  of  two 
difforent  editions  of  the  Salie  law;  but  the  last,  ii 
seems,  if  not  correct.  From  the  former,  Rapin  stales 
six  rules  of  succession  to  land  property.  1.  If  a  man 
dies  without  issue  his  lather  or  his  mother  shall  inherit. 
2.  If  he  leaves  neither  fitiher  aor  mother,  his  brother 
or  sister  shall  succeed.  3.  If  there  is  no  surviving 
brother  or  sister,  the  sister  of  his  mother  shall  be  enti- 
tled. 4.  If  the  mother  has  left  no  sister,  the  sister  of  the 
&ther  shall  succeed.  6.  If  the  lather  has  left  no  sister,  the 
next  relation  of  the  male  line  shall  have  the  estate.  6.  No 
part  of  the  Salic  land  shall  pass  to  the  femkles ;  but  the 
whole  inheritance  descends  to  the  male  line,  that  is,  the 
sons  shall  be  entitled  to  the  succession.  Rapin  has  en- 
tered Into  a  long  discussion,  but  Montesquieu  was 
master  of  his  subject,  and  with  the  brevity  of  Tacitus 
has  placed  the  whole  in  the  clearest  light.  The  rule 
among  the  Germans  in  their  own  country  was,  that  the 
8aug  land  should  go  to  the  sword,  and  not  to  the 
distaff  The  daughters  were  excluded,  because  they 
passed  by  marriage  into  other  families.  The  Salic  law 
was  founded  on  the  customs  and  manners  of  Germany. 
If  the  father  left  children,  the  d|iughters  were  excluded, 
and  the  right  of  inheritance  vested  In  the  sons.  The 
well-known  law  of  the  French  monarchy,  which  ex- 
eludes  the  female  line  from  the  succession  to  the  crown, 


Last  wills  and  testaments  are  not  in  nse 
case  of  failure  of  issue,  the  hrothen  o 
deceased  are  next  in  succession,  or  elsi 
paternal  or  maternal  uncles.  A  Dun 
train  of  relations  is  the  comfoxt  and  the  M 
of  old  age.  To  li?e  without  raising  he 
yourself  8  is  no  advantage  in  Geimany. 

XXI.  To  adopt  the  quarrels  as  well  ] 
friendships  of  your  parents  and  reUtioi 


had  its' origin  in  the  woods  of  Germany.  It  is  ir 
in  procesH  of  time,  the  law  of  the  FranlcB  gave 
the  civil  law ;  and  women,  though  incapable  of  p 
ing  military  duty,  were  allowed  to  succeed  I 
which,  for  Uiat  reason,  were  called  improper  fie 
Salic  law  lost  its  force  in  France,  except  ai  to  i 
cession  to  the  crown,  in  which  respect  it  hu  re 
inflexible  from  the  earliest  period  of  the  moni 
the  present  time.  Spiril  qf  Lau^  b.  xviii.  ch.  1 
also  Rapin's  Dissertation. 

2  To  be  possessed  of  great  wealth,  by  whatevei 
acquired,  and  to  be  at  the  same  time  old  with't 
gave  the  highest  credit  and  importance  to  aRoi 
zen.  He  was  surrounded  by  flatterers,  who  pt 
court,  and  with  emulation  sent  handsome  prcj 
hopes  of  being  made  testamenury  heirs,  or,  ai 
obtaining  a  legacy.  The  advantages  of  tiiis  i 
were  such,  that  lathers  often  renounced  their  c 
In  order  to  enjoy  the  incense  of  adulaiion.  B4 
divided  into  two  classes;  the  rich,  who  amuj 
followers  with  expectations;  and  the  legacy' 
who  panted  for  sudden  riches.  Seneca  has  dn 
were  in  miniature,  a  striking  picture  of  the  »i 
sycophant :  he  is  a  vulture,  lying  in  wait  for  a 
VuUur  e9tt  cadaver  txpeciat.  Horace,  Jo«' 
Martial,  have  made  both  rank«  of  men  a  sutjec 
cule.    See  AnnaU,  b.  ill.  a.  26. 

3  In  the  rude  atate  of  society,  before  men  h»! 
lion  of  fin  umpire  or  magistrate  to  decide  ib« 
ences.  It  was  natural  that  every  man  should  t\ 
right  to  repel  injuries  froin  himself  and  hid  U 
was  also  natural  that  he  should  demand  atoneit 
the  wrong-doer.  Resentment  is  an  active 
in  the  frame  of  man.  In  the  minds  of  savaiei 
ed  a  spirit  of  revenge.  Their  relations,  thei] 
and  their  clan,  joined  in  the  quarrel.  Wh^ 
waged  war  against  each  other  for  the  sake  oft 
dual.  Ties  of  consanguinity  and  the  seotiJ 
social  aflection  contributed  to  aggravate  the 
Every  rude  uncivilized  state  was  filled  «ith 
broils.  It  was  the  pride  of  a  German  (and 
inay  be  seen  among  the  savages  of  Ameriu) 
redress  firom  the  vigour  of  his  own  arnt  H 
it  infamous,  says  Dr.  Robertson,  to  give  up  t 
the  right  of  determining  what  reparation  1 
accept,  or  with  what  vengeance  be  diould  tti 
It  is  well  known  that  in  Britain  when  a  man 
to  a  particular  tribe  or  clan  committed  a  rou 
geance  was  pursued  not  only  against  the  offi 
his  family,  but  against  the  whole  clan ;  and  i 
of  revenge  was  distinguished  by  fhe  name 
feud.  During  the  short  reign  of  King  Edmu 
was  passed  forbidding  the  deadly  feud,  exc ef^ 
the  relations  of  the  deceased  and  the  nmrd^rti 
(See  Hume's  J5b<.  App.  i);  so  Uto  was  it  N 
could  be  taught  to  resign  their  natural  righ 
sake  of  enjoying  a  surer  protection  undrr 
government.  And  yet  we  see  some  rudimeol 
society  among  the  ancient  Germans.  Thcf 
form,  an  idea  of  a  public  interest  in  the  prest 
the  peace.  We  have  asen  in  this  tract,  s.  xii.  i 
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keM  to  be  an  indispensable  duty.  In  their  re- 
icntments,  however,  they  are  not  implacable. 
iDJnries  axe  adjusted  by  a  settled  measure  of 
MfflpeosatioD.    Atonement  is  made  for^  bomi- 


aoUi,  thai  a  eomposiUoo  for  oflences  wai  roada  by  a 
muki  uf  c«Ule,  and  that  the  king  or  chiefi  of  the  atate 
Ruived  a  fine  for  the  viulalion  of  the  public  peace. 
The  aiva^e,  who  before  that  time  depended  on  hia  own 
martUl  viguur,  waa  willing  to  reeign  hia  reaentment  to 
like  direction  of  the  magiairatei  and  to  receive  a  aiated 
MnpeoaaUon.  The  apirit  of  revenge  waa  appeaaed, 
tod  the  dtadly/eud  of  courae  gave  way  to  the  new 
JHiiadietion. 

4  Thia  compromiae  for  manalaogbtor  and  other  per- 
a>oaJ  fnjurfea  had  the  happy  effect  of  curbing  the  ferocity 
uf  a  bartaroua  race ;  but  atlll  the  principle  of  the  conipo- 
anioa  waa  a  aaliafaction  U>  the  injured  party.  Avarice 
wa«  caJiad  in  to  appeaae  revenge.  A  debt  waa  auppoaed 
tj  be  due  for  the  crime  committed,  and  thia  apfieara  to 
tttvt  been  eatabliahad  in  the  remotest  agea.  Uumer  men- 
uoof  a  compDaition  ibr  murder : 


IfabntlMrblMd, 
««  reorii  lb*  detd. 


A.mn  thfl ilkusbur of  biana  ibrgivw. 

Tht  pfiai  of  blood  dtaBbufid,  Um  oionkrar  UvBL 

atbllbd.T.m 

And  again  In  thadeacripUon  of  Achillea'a  ahleld : 

t  la  the  Ibtom  Mnna  ft  oonmNw  tnla, 
•>  at  dfbolc,  •  towiumon  daln : 
t  tba  Sm  diKfawt«d.  wUeh  on*  daiM, 
AaA  bMfa  tbo  publk  wd  Uw  kwi  deakl^ 

i8aiiii«i,v.8n. 

Thia  mod*  of  eooipoaition  lor  Crimea  and  injuriea  waa 
adopted  by  the  Tarioua  communiiiea  in  Germany ;  but 
their  deacendanu,  after  the  trmption  Into  Gaul,  Italy, 
and  Spain,  eiUl  claimed  the  right  of  waging  private 
war  ftir  private  injuriea.    Hoetilitlea  continued  during 
a  number  of  years,  and  the  animosity  of  the  contending 
paniea  tak]  a  ecane  of  blood.  Charlemagne  endeavoured 
W  a  poeitive  law  to  abolish  the  miachief ;  but  the  geniua 
af  oaa  naa  mnm  not  auAclent  to  eradicate  a  custom  so 
ftmly  eaiatainhed.    See  Robertaon,  fitW.  qfCharUa  V. 
^i-  L  p.  M.    fik>m«  of  the  pricea  aettled  by  the  Salic  law 
^Ta  variety  of  oflencea  may  be  aeen  in  thia  tract,  a.  12, 
Bute.   By  ih«  Law  of  pur  Anglo-Saxon  anceatora,  the 
price  of  iha  king's  head,  or  hia  vraaaoiLD,  waa  fixed  at 
3iMV0  rtrwiiK,  a  apaeiea  of  coin  whose  value  ia  oncer- 
lain.  The  price  of  the  prince'a  head  waa  15,000  /Artmrnu ; 
the  bifliiop'e  or  alderman'a,  8,000;  the  sheriff's,  4,000;  a 
Uiaae*a  or  clei^man'a,  2/ioO ;  a  ceorle*s,  S66.     Hume's 
/fiaifary,  App.  i.    To  complete  this  system,  it  remained 
(o  eooipel  tha  delinquent  to  pay,  and  the  person  injured 
to  accept,  a  proper  aatisC&ction.    This  point  Lieing  once 
aaiabliahed,  noenrwaifned  tlteir  savage  righta  of  revenge, 
and  the  civil  magia<rate  waa  enabled  to  preaerve  public 
ftrier  and  tFanquiUity.    And  thua,  aaya  Blaclcaiune,  by 
the  Iriah  Brehon  law,  in  case  uf  murder,  the  babhon, 
*ft  judge,  vran  tMed  to  compound  between  the  murderer 
axkd  the  frtendn  of  the  deceased,  by  causing  the  malefac- 
tor to  giTS  uBio  them,  or  the  child  or  wife  of  him  that 
waj  nlain*  m  rec^Mnpeuse,  which  they  called  an  aaiACH. 
Aad  in  our   Saxon  laws  (particularly  those  of  King 
Aihelaten)  the  nevenl  WKBBonj>a  for  homicide  are  ea- 
tal«fialied  in  progreasive  order,  from  the  death  of  the 
eeurle,  or    pea— nt,  up  to  that  of  the  king  himaelf. 
In  tte  lawn  of  H«nry  I.  we  luve  an  account  of  what 
other  oflfencew  were  tiien  redeemable  by  vrsaBon.D,  and 
what  were  not  no.    Blackatone,  vol.  iv.  cIl  23.    In  pro- 

I  the  civil  union  waa  better  understood, 
tmm  thai*  by  depoalting  their  reaentmanta  In 


cide  by  a  certain  number  of  cattle,  and  by  that 
satisfaction  the  whola  family  is  appeased:  n 
happy  regulation,  than  which  nothing  can  be 
more  conducive  to  the  public  interest,  since  it 
serves  to  curb  that  spirit  of  revenge  which  la 
the  natural  result  of  liberty  in  the  excess.  Hon- 
pitality  s  and  convivial  pleasure  are  no  where  eo 
liberally  enjoyed.  To  refuse  admittance  to  a 
guest  were  an  outrage  against  humanity.  The 
master  of  the  house  welcomes  every  stranger, 
and  regales  him  to  the  best  of  his  ability.  If 
his  stock  falls  short,  he  becomes  a  visitor  to  his 
neighbour,  and  conducts  his  new  acquaintance 
to  a  more  plentiful  table.  They  do  not  wait  to 
be  invited,  nor  is  it  of  any  consecpience,  since  a 
cordial  reception  is  always  certain.  Between 
an  intimate  and  an  entire  stranger  no  distine* 
tion  is  made.  The  law  of  hospitality  is  the 
same.  The  departing  guest  receives  as  a  present 
whatever  he  desires,  and  the  host  retaliates  by 
asking  with  the  same  freedom.  A  German 
delights  in  the  gifts  which,  be  receives ;  yet  by 
bestowing  he  imputes  nothing  to  you  as  a  favour, 


the  hands  of  the  auie,  their  peraonal  aafely  and  their 
property  could  be  better  defended,  Crimea  were  no  longer 
conaidered  aa  mere  peraonal  injuriea, but  were  punlahed 
aa  ofTencea  againat  the  good  order  and  peace  of  the  com- 
munity. Revenge  and  peraonal  aatia&ction  for  the 
wrong  committed  were  no  longer  the  objecta  in  view. 
The  public  juatice  of  the  community  waa  found  to  be 
the  best  protection,  and,  In  a  regular  but  gradual  pro- 
gression, aa  succeeding  generations  became  more  pol- 
ished and  enlightened,  that  system  of  Jurisprudence 
grew  up,  by  which  men  find  their  Uvea,  their  lilwrty, 
and  their  property,  aulBclently  guarded.  See  an  account 
of  the  proceedlnga  of  the  American  aavages  in  cases 
of  murder,  differing  but  little  from  the  customs  of  the 
Germans,  JETurqpean  SeUUmmU  in  Amtrica^  vol.  L  p. 
180  and  181. 

5  Taciiua  ia  confirmed  by  Juliua  Ceaar,  who  aaya,  the 
lawa  of  hospitality  are  Inviolable  among  the  Germans. 
Their  vialtora  are  aure  of  a  cordbil  reception.  Their 
houaea  are  open  u>  every  gueat  Book  vi.  a.  23.  Lafitan 
informa  oa,  that  the  lawa  of  hospitality  are  held  sacred 
by  the  savages  of  America.  The  gvast,  on  his  first 
arrival,  never  tells  who  he  Is,  or  whence  he  came,  nor 
does  the  master  of  the  house  make  any  inquiry.  No 
time  is  lost  in  that  exchange  of  compliments  so  much 
cultivated  by  polished  nations.  The  stranger,  as  soon 
as  he  enters  the  cabin,  haa  hia  repeat  laid  before  him, 
and  he  aita  down  to  It  without  ceremony.  Hia  account 
of  himaelf  la  always  given  after  his  meal,  and  soraetimea 
at  tl^e  end  of  four,  six,  or  ten  days.  Maeun  dea  &m> 
vagMf  vol.  ii.  See  an  account  of  the  European  Setile- 
menta  in  America,  vol.  i.  p.  171.  Monteaquleu  obaervea 
that  hospitality  flonriahea  most  where  the  manners  are 
rude  and  simple.  The  spirit  of  commerce  may  unite 
civilized  nations,  but  individuals  are  not  the  more  con- 
nected. Every  thing  in  thoae  countriea  haa  its  price. 
The  aentimenta  of  the  heart,  the  social  afftctiona,  and 
the  virtuea  of  humanity,  are  exchanged  and  bartered 
in  a  courae  of  traffic.  Barbariana  have  little  or  no  at- 
tention to  their  Intereat.  Bphit  ifldOM^  b.  xz.  cbi>9L 
The  Burgundian  law  Impoaed  a  fine  on  every  man  who 
refuaed  hia  roof  and  fireaide  to  the  coming  guest;  but 
the  Salic  law  provided,  that  no  man  should  harbour  an 
atrociooa  crindnal. 
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ind  for  what  he  receives  he  acknowledges  no 
obligation. 

XXII.  In  this  manner  the  Germans  pride 
themselves  upon  their  frankness  and  generosity. 
Their  hours  of  r*st  are  protracted  to  broad  day- 
light. As  soon  as  they  rise,  the  first  thing  they 
do  is  to  bathe,  and  generally,  on  account  of  the 
intense  severity  of  the  climate,  in  warm  water.i 
They  then  betake  themselves  to  their  meal,  each 
on  a  separate  seat,  and  at  his  own  table.<  Hav- 
ing finished  their  repast,  they  proceed  com- 
pletely armed  to  the  despatch  of  business,  and 
frequently  to  a  convivial  meeting.  To  devote 
both  day  and  night  to  deep  drinking  is  a  disgrace 
to  no  man.  Disputes,  as  will  be  the  case  with 
people  in  liquor,  frequently  arise,  and  are  sel- 
dom confined  to  opprobrious  language.  The 
quarrel  generally  ends  in  a  scene  of  blood.'  Im- 
portant subjects,  such  as  the  reconciliation  of 
enemies,  the  forming  of  family-alliances,  the 


1  Contrivances  for  bathing  in  warm  water  occur  in 
the  books  of  almost  all  travellers  in  North  America. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  south  have  recourse  to  lakes  and 
rivers.  Lafltau  Informs  us,  that  the  people  of  Peru,  and 
Mexico,  living  under  the  intense  heat  of  the  sun,  as 
toon  as  tbe^  rise  in  the  mornlpg,  betake  themselves, 
men  and  vromen,  to  the  seaside,  wliere  that  advantage 
is  near  at  hand,  or  to  the  nearest  river,  and  there  exer- 
cise themselves  in  the  water  for  a  considerable  time. 
Mceun  dea  Sauvtigea,  vol.  i.  p.  265.  The  severity  of  the 
winter  towards  the  north  requires  the  use  of  hot  stoves. 
The  Russians  are  remarkable  for  the  same  custom. 
Their  vapour-tnths,  to  which  men  and  women  resort 
promiscuously,  and,  alter  exciting  a  violent  perspira- 
tion, go  forth  without  any.covering  to  roll  in  the  snow, 
are  described  at  length  by  Ablw  la  Clkappe,  in  his 
account  of  his  Journey  through  SKberia  to  ToboU/u. 

2  The  manner  in  which  the  Romans  placed  themselves 
at  table,  differed  fivm  most  other  nations.  Three  couches, 
called  triclinia,  were  ranged  in  order,  but  so  as  to  leave 
the  end  of  the  table  open  for  the  approach  of  the  ser- 
vants. Three  persons  lay,  in  effeminate  luxury,  on 
each  of  the  couches ;  sometimes  four  or  five.  Horace 
mentions  four: 


Sa|M  tiBwi  kelta  viden 


qnaienifli. 


Cicero,  in  Pisonem,  says,  there  was  nothing  in  his 
house  neat  or  elegant.  Five  Greeks,  and  often  more, 
lay  crowded  on  one  couch.  Nihil  apud  hune  lautumj 
nihil  elegant.  Grad  quini  etipati  in  lecttdiSf  oeepe 
jduree.  Tacitus  seems  never  to  be  better  pleased,  than 
when  he  has  opportunity  of  passing  an  oblique  censure 
on  the  manners  of  the  Romans.  Accordingly  we  find, 
that  the  Germans  in  a  more  manly  way  seated  them- 
selves each  at  his  own  table.  That  thh  was  the  primi- 
tive custom  of  remote  ages,  appears  frequently  in 
Homer ;  and  Virgil,  his  great  imitator,  says, 

HaMflritMdMqpuU";  bioialata 
PWprtab  tbOti  fuam  ootMmt 

JBttMt  vB.  T.  Its. 

TOi  VM  Ihair  tampb,  tUi  tbdr  oonit  of  MaU) ; 
Hera  at  tbdr  nond  but  (ha  fiuhOB  Mt. 

3  The  same  lova  of  liquor,  with  all  Its  consequential 
mischiefii,  have,  been  observed  fay  all  travellers  among 
the  savage  tribes  of  America.  Charlevoix  says,  the 


election  of  chiefs,  and  even  peace  and  w&i 
generally  canvassed  in  their  carousiDg  fes 
The  convivial  moment,  according  to  their  o 
is  the  true  season  for  business,  when  the 
opens  itself  in  plain  simplicity,  or  grows 
with  bold  and  noble  ideas.  Strangers  to  ai 
and  knowing  no  refinement,  they  tell  thei 
timents  without  disguise.  The  pleasure 
table  expands  their  hearts,  and  calls  forth 
secret.  On  the  following  day  the  subj 
debate  is  again  taken  into  consideratio 
thus  two  different  periods  of  time,  hav4 
distinct  uses ;  when  warm,  they  debate ; 
cool,  they  decide. 

XXIII.  Their  beverage  is  a  liquor 
from  barley  or  from  wheat,  and,  like  the . 
the  grape,  fermented  to  a  spirits  The  i 
on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  provide  thet 
with  wine.  Their  food  is  of  the  simples 
wild  apples,  the  flesh  of  an  animal  r 
killed,  or  coagulated  milk.«     Without  i 


avarice  of  the  French  dealers  introduced  drui! 
among  them,  and  that  in  the  streets  of  Monu 
bands,  wives,  fathers,  mothers,  trnMhers  vai 
were  frequently  seen  in  a  state  of  intoxicawl 
ing  one  another  with  their  teeth,  like  so  mao; 
wolves.  Charlevoix,  Journal  qf  a  Vo*fage 
AmerieOf  letter  viii.  See  also  the  Eurcpean  Sf 
in  America^  vol.  i.  p.  169.  To  soppreas  the  ei 
quences  of  intoxication  among  the  FrankBr  t 
Law  ordained,  that  if  a  man  were  killed  ai  a 
meeting,  in  company  with  five  or  seven,  ihc 
should  convict  one  as  the  oflender,  or  joiiitl: 
composition  for  his  death.  TiL  De  HomtoJii 
vivio  /aetia. 

4  Lipsius  says,  that,  when  he  read  Xeno^^on' 
of  the  Persians  {jCyropadia,  lib.  viii.),  he  w 
with  the  wonderful  conformity  of  the  eastern 
the  manners  of  the  ancient  Germans.  See  t 
of  Civilis  in  a  sacred  grove,  when  all  were  « 
liquor.  Hiat.  b.  Iv.  s.  14.  Plutarch,  in  his  <i^ 
b.  vii.  qu.  9,  olMerves,  that  it  waa  the  cu«ti 
Greeks,  as  well  as  the  Persians,  to  debau 
affairs  at  their  convivial  meetings.  He  refer 
sage  in  Homer,  where  Nestor  advises  Afan 
prepare  a  feast,  and  then  hear  the  ablest  ci 
For  this  Plutarch  gives  a  reason:  There  is. | 
wineless  drunkenness  excited  by  anger,  nuii 
tion,  and  other  turbulent  paasions;  but  «i 
overcomes  the  bad  afiectiona,  and  stirs  and  a| 
generous  emotioof  of  the  heart.  Among  the 
savages,  when  any  business  of  consequence  i< 
ed,  they  appoint  a  feast  upon  the  occasion,  of 
most  the  whole  tribe  partakea.  European  S 
in  Amerieot  vol.  I.  p.  178. 

5  Pliny  the  elder  observea,  that  the  Exj\ 
their  intoxicating  liquor  diatilled  from  gra 
their  country  produced  In  great  alnmdance. 
the  Earth  thought  that  she  vras  yielding  Ian 
com,  the  wH  of  man,  ever  Ingenious  in  w^ 
vice,  derived  the  art  of  making  even  water  an 
ing  liquor.  Heu,  miru  vAtonrnt  ooUrHa  !  inx 
quomadmodum  aqua  quoqu*  mebriea^i.  Aol 
xiv.  s.  29. 

6  What  Tacitus  calls  lae  eoncrefam,  coagul 
Cnsar  calls  by  the  name  of  cheeae.  Mcffor  f 
torwn  lacUj  si  ocmco^  sf  corRe  consMiI.  Ik  i 
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cookitj,  or  withoat  ••aaoniog  to  stimulate  the 
palate,T  they  eat  to  satisfy  nature.  Bjit  they  do 
not  drink  merely  to  quench  their  thirst  Indulge 
their  Utre  of  liquor  to  the  excess  which  they 
itquire/  and  you  need  not  employ  the  terror 
of  70\ir  arms;  their  own  vices  will  subdue 
them. 

XXIV.  Their  public  spectacles  boast  of  no 
nriety.  They  have  but  one  sort,  and  that  they 
repeat  at  all  their  meetings.  A  band  of  young 
men  make  it  their  pastime  to  dance  entirely 
Baked  amidst  pointed  swords  and  javelins.     By 


lih.  rl  f.  31  PliQjr  the  elder  wonders,  thai  a  race  of 
men,  who  lived  so  much  on  milk,  had  not  (he  skill  to 
make  cheese.  They  converted  ft  Into  a  kind  of  whey 
aad  batter,  and  used  It  as  an  unguent.  Nat.  Hiat.  b. 
xL  a  9S.  Sidoniufl  ApoUinaris,  In  a  liule  poem  on  the 
Geraaas,  tells  us,  that  they  made  use  of  butter  to  oil 
their  hair. 

UoAnt  addo  eaaae  bat7r» 

7  The  reflnemants  of  the  culinary  science  were  un- 

kflowo  to  the  Oermans.   Pomponlus  Mela  says,  that 

thaj  fed  on  the  raw  flesh  of  animals,  either  recently 

killed,  or  after  it  was  pounded  In  the  hide  by  their  feet 

aod  hands  to  aome  degree  of  softness.   See  Mela,  b.  ill. 

ch.  3.  The  Romans,  on  the  contrary,  studied  the  plea^ 

Nrea  of  the  table,  and  luxury  was  In  such  vogue,  that, 

as  we  are  told  by  Pliny,  the  price  of  a  triumph  was  not 

too  much  for  a  good  cook.   The  man  who  by  his  exqui- 

Me  ikill  could  enable  his  master  to  eat  up  his  fortune, 

waa  in  the  highest  request.    Coigui  triutnpkonun  pretiit 

faradumiur;  nuUusqtte  fuvpt  Jam  morUUia  tutimatmr 

jiwB^fmam  gut  peritiiaims  eenaum  domini  mergit. 

PUo.  lih.  ix.  s.  17.    Statlus,  In  an  elegant  poem,  giving 

U  account  of  the  manner  In  which  be  passed  a  night 

with  a  friend,  says,  they  bad  no  lashlonable  dishea,  no 

rvUies  from  distant  climates,  and  no  wines  of  an  age  to 

vie  with  consuls  of  ancient  dale.    Wretched  they,  who 

kaow  the  diObrenco  between  the  Phaslan  bird  and  the 

crane  of  Rhodope ;  who  can  tell  what  kind  of  goose  has 

the  largest  liver;  why  the  Tuscan  boar  exceeds  the 

rotrian ;  and  on  which  coast  may  be  found  the  best 

hcdef  oysters! 


NiQM 

M  dlfwvo  •  •ate  pilttM, 

Vioq 

9P«p«taki 

tvocoUntkbatliL 

ah!  ■ 

iiHfi,<|Maiiai 

wjanlqoUPhMidcMkkt 

naalabHrbvBeRliodapMfnM;  qmtut^tmi 

Esta  6m ;  Mr  Tbi 

MDOi  apcr  fHiwrior  Uahro ; 

LaM 

""•"^ 

at  eooalqrUs  noIBn  algm. 

Floras  relates,  that  the  CImbrlans,  after  their  expedi- 
tion over  the  Alps,  lost  all  their  ferocity  by  the  use  of 
br«ad^  meat  dresaod  at  the  fire,  and  the  delicious  wines 
of  Italy ;  and,  by  consequence,  were  more  easily  defeat- 
ed by  Marine.    Florus,  b.  ill.  ch.  3. 

8  Thus  wa  know  that  the  Europeans,  when  they  settled 
in  North  America,  soon  found  it  their  Interest  to  supply 
the  natl-ves  with  spirituous  liquors.  They  waged  a  war 
of  gin  and  brandy  against  the  various  tribes,  some  of 
which  have  been  subdued,  and  others  almost  totally  ex« 
tirpaled,  by  their  own  drunkenness.  See  Charlevoix, 
leuer  TiiL  The  aame  wriur  says,  that  a  savage,  being 
asked  by  a  French  ofllcar  what  he  thought  the  brandy, 
which  ha  loved  wo  much,  was  made  of,  gave  for  answer : 
**  U  IS  made  6f  Iom^wcs  ond  haarU ;  for  when  I  have 
drmk  h,  I  fear  nothing,  and  I  istk  like  an  angel.** 
Utter  zxi.  IK  83. 


constant  exercise,  this  kind  of  exhibition  hat 
become  an  art,  and  art  has  taught  them  to  per- 
form with  grace  and  elegance.  Their  talents, 
however,  are  not  let  out  for  hire.s  Though 
some  danger  attends  the  practice,  the  pleasure 
of  the  spectator  is  their  only  recompense.  In 
the  character  of  a  German  there  is  nothing  so 
remarkable  as  his  passion  for  play.  Without 
the  excuse  of  liquor  (strange  as  it  may  seem !), 
in  their  cool  and  sober  moments  they  have 
recourse  to  dice,i(^  as  to  a  serious  and  regular 


9  Public  exhibitions  cost  the  Athenians  more  than 
their  wars.  At  Rome  tlie  expense  was  enormous,  and 
the  profession  of  a  player  was  so  profltable,  that,  ac- 
cording to  Pliay,  Rosclus  gained  annually  a  sum  almost 
Incredible.  In  the  luxury  of  the  times  that  followed. 
Immense  fortunes  were  acquired  by  the  public  per 
formers. 

10  The  rage  for  gaming,  which  has  been  observed 
among  barbarians  In  almost  every  quarter  of  the  globe, 
may  be  accounted  for  without  much  difflculty.  The 
life  of  a  savage  Is  passed  In  war,  in  hunting,  fishing,  and 
In  scenes  of  plunder  and  rapine.  When  that  employ- 
ment no  longer  calls  for  his  exertions,  he  sinks  down  In 
listless  indolence.  The  ordinary  occurrences  of  the 
day  have  nothing  to  rouSe  his  feculties.  Tired  of  himself 
and  of  languid  apathy,  he  wants  some  object  to  excite 
and  agitate  his  passiona  Gaming  answers  this  purpose. 
Every  thing  is  put  to  the  decision  of  chance ;  hope  and 
fear  succeed  each  other ;  and  joy  and  rage,  and  pleasure 
and  disappointment,  excite  the  strongest  emotions  of  the 
soul.  The  danger  of  losing  his  whole  stock,  and  even 
his  liberty,  relieves  the  savage  from  the  oppression 
under  which  he  laboured.  The  deeper  the  play,  the 
more  his  passions  are  alarmed ;  and  that  Inward  conflict, 
that  agiiatiun  of  the  mind,  ii  the  incentive  that  makes 
him  delight  in  games  of  chance.  Brotler  quotes  a  re- 
marluble  passage  from  St.  Ambrose,  who  gives  a  lively 
picture  of  a  barbarous  people  engaged  at  play.  The 
Hun«,  lie  says,  a  fierce  and  warlike  race,  are  always 
subject  to  a  set  of  usurers,  who  lend  them  what  they 
want  for  the  purposes  of  gaming.  They  live  without 
laws,  and  yet  obey  the  laws  of  dice.  Bi  cum  tin*  Ugihut 
vt'toni,  oUm  aoliua  Ugibua  obadirt.  Sl  Ambrose  adds, 
that  when  the  unsuccessful  gamester  has  lost  his  all,  he 
sets  his  liberty,  and  even  his  life,  upon  a  single  cast, 
and  Is  accounted  Infiunous  If  he  does  not  pay  his  debte 
of  honour.  Upon  this  principle  a  person  well  known 
to  the  Roman  emperor,  auflared  death  at  the  command 
of  the  winner.  Lafitau  has  an  entire  chapter  concerning 
the  love  of  play  among  the  savages  of  America.  He 
describes  their  manner  of  supplying  the  want  of  dice, 
by  forming  the  bones  of  animals  to  a  convenient  else, 
with  six  faces,  but  two  larger  than  the  rest,  one  of  them 
black,  and  the  other  of  a  pale  yellow  hue.  One  half  of  a 
village  plays  against  the  other, and  often  village  against 
village.  They  haiard  all  they  have,  and  frequently  re- 
tire stark  naked  in  the  deep  snow  and  rigour  of  the 
winter.  They  even  stake  their  liberty,  and  go  willingly 
Into  servitude.  Lafitau  cites  father  Labat  to  prove  the 
same  custom  among  the  negroes  of  Africa.  Maura  daa 
Sauvagtat  vol.  Ii.  p.  338  lu  &9.  See  also  Charlevoix, 
vol.  11.  p.  13  and  13.  Dr.  Robertson  says,  the  same  causes 
which  so  often  prompt  persona  in  civilised  IHe  to  have 
recourse  to  this  pastime,  render  It  the  delight  of  the 
savage.  Both  run  with  transport  to  whate%  jr  Is  Inter- 
esting enough  to  stir  and  agitate  their  minJs.  Hence 
the  Americans,  who  at  other  Umes  are  eo  tndlflhrent, 
so  phlegmatic,  so  silent,  and  animated  with  sn  lew 
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bosiness,  wilh  the  most  desperate  spirit  commit- 
ting their  whole  substance  to  chance,  and  when 
they  have  lost  their  all,  putting  their  liberty  and 
even  their  persons  upon  the  last  hazard  of  the 
die.  The  loser  yields  himself  to  slavery.  Young, 
fobttst,  and  valiant,  he  submits  to  be  chained, 
and  even  exposed  to  sale.  Such  is  the  effect  of 
a  ruinous  and  inveterate  habit  They  are  vic- 
tims to  folly,  and  they  call  themselves  men  of 
honour.  The  winner  is  always  in  a  hurry  to 
barter  away  the  slaves  acquired  by  success  at 
play }  he  is  ashamed  of  hii  victory,  and  there-^ 
fore  puts  away  the  remembrance  of  it  as  soon' 
as  possible. 

XXV.  The  slaves  in  general  are  not  arranged 
at  their  several  employments  in  the  household 
affairs,  as  is  the  practice  at  Rome.  Each  has 
his  separate  habitation,  and  his  own  establish- 
ment to  manage.  The  master  considers  him  as 
an  agrarian  dependent,^  who  is  obliged  to  fur- 
nish a  certain  quantity  of  grain,  of  cattle,  or  of 
wearing  apparel.  The  slave  obeys,  and  the 
state  of  servitude  extends  no  further.  All  do- 
mestic affairs  are  managed  by  the  jnasler's  wife 
and  children.  To  punish  a  slave  with  stripes, 
to  load  him  with  chains,  or  condemn  him  to 


destreSf  as  soon  aa  they  engage  at  play,  become  rapa- 
ciouf,  impatient,  noisy,  and  almost  frantic  wKli  eager- 
ness. Their  furs,  their  domestic  utensils,  theit  clothes, 
their  arms,  are  staked  at  the  gaming-table ;  aad  when 
all  is  lost,  high  as  their  sense  of  independenc*  is,  in  a 
wild  emotion  of  despair  or  hope,  they  will  often  risk 
dieir  personal  liberty  upon  a  single  cast.  Hulory  ^ 
Amerieot  vol.  ii.  p.  202  and  203.  The  love  of  play  and 
dice  is,  undoubtedly,  a  paflsion  of  great  antiquity,  and 
¥rill  not  easily  be  eradicated.  A  writer  in  Churchill's 
Toyages  says,  he  went  to  St.  Cosmo,  half  a  league  from 
Mexico,  to  sea  the  house  and  gardens  of  Don  John  de 
Vargas;  the  first  finely  finished,  and  the  second  kill  of 
fountains.  This  gentleman  keeps  his  coach  and  six, 
apends  six  thousand  pieces  of  eight  a  year,  without  any 
other  revenue  but  what  he  has  from  cards  and  dice. 
On  some  nights  he  wins  thirty  thousand  pieces  of  eight 
Churchill's  Voyagu,  vol.  iv.  p.  608.  Have  not  such 
persons  been  heard  of  in  Europe,  «nd  in  modem  times  1 
Sl  Ambrose,  In  the  tract  quoted  above,  assigns  the 
reason:  Dice  have  their  laws,  which  the  courts  of 
Justice  cannot  conquer.  Habet  «t  aUa  nuu  Ufta,  qua* 
Jura  fori  nonaolvuftL  See  SeniUebius,  i7e  Alea  VeU- 
rum^  p.  14. 

1  See  in  Tacitus  {AnnaU^  b.  xiv.  s.  43)  an  account  of 
Pedanius  Secundus,  who  had  fourscore  servants  in  his 
&mily,  with  specific  names  for  their  several  depart- 
ments. This  was  called  his  city  e8tabllshment,/afniti<a 
urhana.  In  the  country  the  Romans  had  their  rural 
slaves  under  different  appellations.  In  Germany  the 
■laves  were  predial  servants,  not  indeed  at  liberty,  but 
annexed  to  the  soil,  gUba  adaeripti.  Their  condlUon, 
Broiler  otaerves,  was  the  sanw  as  that  of  the  vassals, 
or  aaars,  who,  a  few  centuries  ago,  were  so  numerous 
HI  every  part  of  Europe.  The  German  conquerors,  in 
imitation  of  the  Romans,  had  their  real  slaves,  while 
those  who  remained  in  a  state  of  rural  vassalage  were 
called  UDL  This  distinction  appears  in  the  Sauo  l^w, 
UU  xzx.  See  in  Spelman's  Qloaaarjf,  title  ViUanta, 
ViUenage  was  a  species  oif  tenure  manifestly  derived 
from  the  Garmans. 


hard  labour,  is  tinusual.  It  is  tree,  that  s! 
are  sometimes  put  to  death,  not  under  col 
justice,  or  of  any  authority  vested  in  thi 
ter ;  but  in  a  transport  of  passion,  in  a 
rage,  as  is  often  the  case  in  a  sudden  i 
but  it  is  also  true,  that  this  species  of  bo 
passes  with  impunity.  The  fceedmens  a 
of  much  higher  consideration  than  the 
slaves:  they  obtain  no  rank  in  the  n 
family,  and,  if  we  except  the  parts  of  Gi 
where  monarchy  is  established,*  they 
figure  on  the  stage  of  public  business.  1 
potic  governments  they  rise  aboi'e  the  i 
ingenuous  birth,  and  even  eclipse  the  whc 
of  the  nobles.^  In  other  states  the  subord 
of  the  freedmen  is  a  proof  of  public  Ub< 
XXVI.   The  practice  of  placing  m< 


2  A  composition  was  paid  lor  homicide;  U 
seems,  a  man  might  kill  his  slave  with  impanl 
Salic  law  provided  afterwards,  that  he  who  li 
slave  of  another,  was  obliged  to  pay  a  certain 
the  expense  of  the  salt 

3  The  slave  at  Roma,  when  manumitted,  i 
LisxaTU8,and  his  descendants  were  libsrtiki 
cess  of  time,  when  the  Franks,  in  their  new  pM 
became  acquainted  with  money,  the  ccreraO 
franchlsenient  was  performed  bj  strikii^  o 
slave's  hand  a  dknaritts,  and  from  that  circt 
the  freedman  was  called  dbnaiuati78.  Their  r 
ever,  was  little  higher  than  that  of  a  slave;  > 
Ripaarian  law,  tit  Ivil.  lex  4,  if  a  freedman  di« 
issue,  his  fortune  went  to  the  public  treasuir- 

4  As  often  as  an  opportunity  oflfers,  Taciu 
eye  to  the  manners  of  bis  own  country.  H«  ^ 
this  place,  at  Pallas,  Narcissus,  Icelus,  and 
that  description,  who,  under  ClaudiuBi  Nero.t 
ruse  to  the  first  eminence  in  tha  state.  The  t; 
such  men  was  a  galling  yoke  to  every  lib« 
Nerva,  Trajan,  and  the  Antoniaes,  never  txan) 
kind  of  public  business  by  the  Interventioi 
freedmen.  We  an  told  that  Adrian,  seeing 
slaves  walking,  with  a  familiar  air,  between  iw 
ordered  a  person  to  go  directly  and  give  th« 
fellow  a  box  on  the  fiice,  with  this  monition,  '*  I 
respect  for  those,  to  whom  you  may  be  tranei 
slave."  Tacitus  informs  us,  that  Agricola  net 
his  slaves  or  freedmen  to  play  the  pan  of  a^ 
affiurs  of  his  administration.  See  Lift  <^  ^ 
19.  It  is  observed  by  Montesquieu  (.SpirU  <; 
XV.  ch.  18.),  that  the  freedmen  under  the  emp 
their  court  to  the  weaknesses  of  their  mastei 
taught  them  to  reign  by  their  vicea,  not  tht 
It  is  remarkable  that  the  sanne  abuse  of  powi 
vailed  at  Rome  under  the  worst  of  the  em] 
also  felt  In  those  parts  of  Gemuiny,  where 
and  despotism  were  eftablished. 

5  We  have  here  four  distinct  ranks ;  the 
men  of  Ingenuous  birth,  the  freedmen,  and 
In  Gaul,  according  to  Cesar,  there  were  tw* 
orders  of  men,  the  druids  ajid  the  nobles,  il 
people  being  little  better  ihaa  slaves.  B>« 
The  Franks,  in  imilalion  of  their  German 
had  four  classes  of  men ;  their  nobles,  their 
their  udi,  and  their  slaves;  and  this,  Monl 
serves,  is  clearly  proved  by  the  composition 
proportioned  to  the  difiennt  ranks  of  the  04 
plainanu.  S^rUt/Ltacath.xxx^ch.^.  S« 
dc  Tilead.  dtt  BsUss  Lsitrcs,  vol.  zxxviL 
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iBtefttt,  tod  ratping  the  profit!  of  unry^  ii 

mkaowB  in  Gennnnji  tnd  th»t  happy  igno- 

lUM  it  i  better  praTention  of  the  otU  than  a 

eode  of  ptohibitoTy  laws.     In  cultivating  the 

wU,  they  do  oot  settle  on  one  tpoti  bat  shift  fion 

piiM  to  placeJ    The  state  or  conmunity  takes 

poiKssioa  of  a  certain  tract  proportioned  to  its 

Bmbtr  of  hands  I  allotttents  are  afterwards 

asds  to  indiridnals  according  to  their  rank  and 

di|Bily.  la  so  extensiTe  a  country,  where  there 

ii  00  wsnt  of  land,  the  partition  is  easily  made. 

The  ground  tilled  in  one  year,  lies  fallow  the 

aszt,  tod  a  sufflcient  quantity  always  remains, 

tbs  labour  of  the  people  being  by  no  means  ade- 

qasts  to  the  extent  or  goodness  of  the  soil.  Nor 

have  they  the  skill  to  make  orchard*plantations, 

to  ioelose  the  meadow*grounds,  or  to  lay  out  and 

water  gardens.  From  the  Htih  they  demand  no« 

thiog  but  com.  Hence  their  year  is  not,  as  with 

the  iUmans,  divided  into  four  seasons.    They 

ksve  diitinct  ideas  of  winter,  spring,  and  sam- 

Ber,  and  their  langnage  has  terms  for  each  { bat 

they  neither  know  the  blessings  nor  the  name 

of  sotumn.s 


6  Tha  praeUea  of  laying  out  money  at  exorUtant 
^ntl,  and  ajracUng  paynMOt  with  harth  severity, 
vis  «a  aacient  grievance  at  Boom,  and  a  perpetual 
euie  of  clamour  and  eeditlon.  Lawa,  it  is  true,  were 
BMda  at  variosa  times  to  sopprese  the  mischief;  but 
thoea  lews  were  eluded,  because,  as  Tacitus  saya,  the 
poUic  good  gave  way  to  private  emolumenu  See  iCn* 
Mii,  b.  vl.  a.  16i  and  dou. 

7  The  critics  make  U  a  questioo,  whether  it  should 

te/er  tiem  or  per  vteoe.   But  whether  we  understand 

that  the  Germans  ealUvated  the  lands  by  turns,  or  re* 

■Mvcd  to  dMhrant  placee,  the  diflbrence  doea  not  aeem 

to  be  material.    It  Is,  however,  ascertained  by  Cssar, 

t^  Ihe  oiagialiatei  portioned  out  yearly  to  every 

cuuoB  or  funlly  a  quantity  of  land  In  what  part  of  the 

CMBiry  they  tbooght  proper,  and  In  the  next  year  re- 

swywi  to  seme  other  wpoL   Many  reasons  are  assigned 

Cvrihia  practice ;  lest,  seduced  by  habit  and  continuance, 

they  aboold  learn  U>  prefer  tillage  to  war ;  lest  a  desire 

<tf  eolaifingdMlr  poaeeaaions  abould  prevail,  and  prompt 

the  ationger  to  expel  the  weaker;  leat  they  should 

hecone  corloaa  in  their  buildings,  In  order  to  guard 

•gainst  the  extrames  of  heat  and  cold ;  leat  avarice 

Aoold  get  footing  among  them;  and.  In  ftne,ie  preaerve 

eoatentraent  and  equanimity  among  the  people,  when 

they  ind  tbeir  poeewsainna  nothing  inferior  to  those  oi 

tha  most  powerful.   DtBM,  OaU.  lib.  vi.  a.  Si.   See 

IHuieaa^  Cmaar,  !>.  vi.  a.  901   Horace  deacribea  the 

Scythlana  wandering,  In  like  manner,  from  place  lo 

piece,  and  navar  occupying  the  same  apot  far  SM)!*  than 

aalngleyaar. 


iAia.«dtSi. 


8  In  the  ftrsi  a^es  of  the  world,  the  year  was  dia> 
tiagniabed  by  two  naaaons  <mly.  Mosea  mentions  seed* 
tioM  and  harvaat,  Munmer  and  winter.  Chmmia,  ch.  vlll. 
la  proceoa  of  llaOf  the  exertions  of  indastcy  markad 
fl«  other  perfoda;  but  all  that  tha  Germans  wanted  of 


XXVIL  Their  fao«nls*  have  neither  pomp 
nor  vain  ambition.  When  the  bodies  of  illus- 
trioas  men  are  to  be  burned,  they  choose  a  pai^ 
ticular  kind  of  wood  for  the  purpose,  and  have 
no  other  attention.  The  faneral  pile  is  neither 
strewed  with  garments  nor  enriched  with  frag* 
rant  spices.  The  arms  of  the  deceased  are 
committed  to  the  flames,  and .  sometimes  his 
horse.io  ▲  moimd  of  tuif  is  raised  to  his  memory 


the  earth  was  com  and  grain,  and,  the  harvest  being 
over,  they  had  no  feplta  to  expect  In  autumn.  Brotler 
aaya,  the  Oermaaa  at  thia  day  have  no  diatina  word  in 
their  langusge  for  the  autumnal  aeaaon.  The  term  thai 
aatiaflea  theoi  la  Haaaar,  harveaU  Beyond  that  period, 
the  ancient  Germane  knew  no  producUona  of  the  earth, 
having  neither  orcharda  nor  fruh-treea ;  and  accordingly 
the  Anglo-Saxon  language  haa  no  name  for  autumn. 
That  word  la  Engllah  was  borrowed  Irom  the  Latin. 
The/all^^Meleqf  laaparaphraatlcal  expreaalon,  de- 
noting that  aeaaon  of  the  year  by  the  decay  of  Ifonire, 
not  by  the  maturity  of  her  Grolis. 

9  The  aimplicity  of  the  Germane  la  placed  by  Tacttaa, 
as  often  as  the  occasion  permits,  In  direct  contrast  to 
Roman  luxury  and  magnificence.  Pliny  relatea,  thai 
Caclllua  Claudlua  laldonis  ordered  for  hl^naelf  a  pom* 
poua  foneral,  which  coat  a  sum  almost  Incredible. 
Book  xxxll.  And  the  aame  author  aaya,  that  Arabia 
doea  not  produce  in  a  whole  year  the  quantity  of  aplce 
consumed  by  Nero  at  the  foneral  of  POppwa.  Book  xll. 
The  Romans  borrowed  their  superfluoua  pomp  from 
the  eaaiem  netlona,  and  particularly  from  the  Piersians, 
who  did  not  burn  the  dead  bodies,  but  deposited  them 
in  sepulchres  of  superb  structure,  where  they  heaped 
an  Immense  quantity  of  spices,  and  a  profualoa  of  rich 
ornamenta.  Plutarch  mentiona  at  the  foneral  of  SylU 
two  hundred  and  ten  platea  of  ezqulehe  spicea,aDd  the 
Imagea  of  SylU  and  hla  Uctor  conatructed  with  frankln- 
cenee  and  cinnamon*  The  following  linea  In  Lucan, 
deacrlbing  the  laat  honoura  paid  l^  Cornelia  to  the 
remaina  of  I\nnpey  the  Great,  happily  Illustrates  the 
custom  of  the  Romans : 


BblX.T.I«^ 


A«l  darfs  a  piwl  whb  May  a  I 


,  vietoriowdari 


ThvaUMitoh 

Thmfioiarhbpi 
NowSriiMilBliit 
Aodln 


10  The  things  which  a  German  valued  most,  were  his 
arms  and  his  horse.  These  were  added  to  the  funeral 
pile,  with  a  peraoaaton  that  the  deceased  would  have  the 
same  delight  In  hla  new  aiaie  of  existence.  Hence  tha 
aame  cuatom,  in  almoat  every  quarter  of  the  globe, 
particularly  In  the  northern  parte  of  Europe.  It 
ia  true  that  Tacitus  doea  not  expreaaly  tall  us  that  the 
Germans  believed  In  the  hnmorullty  of  the  soul ;  but 
Ia  sect.  39.  we  And  that  they  had  a  conception  of  a  Su- 
preme God,  the  Governor  of  the  world ;  rtgmAvr  on^* 
ntfMnilaM,oaleraeM4^'te''f<*'purMilM.  And  since 
it  Is  evident,  that  the  Icelandic  mythology  attributed  lo 
the  Deky  Infinite  power,  boundleaa  knowledge,  and  in- 
corruptible justice ;  since  h  appeara  that  they  did  not 
allow  the  Dlvlnhy  to  be  repreeenied  under  any  corpi^ 
real  fomi,  nor  to  be  confined  wHhIn  the  Inclusure  of 
4  A 
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%md  this,  in  their  opinioo,  ii  a  betttr  tepukhre 
than  those  itractures  of  laboQre4  grandeur, 
which  display  the  weakness  of  human  Tanity, 
and  are,  at  best,  a  burden  to  the  dead.  Tears 
and  lamentationa  are  soon  at  an  end,  but  their 
regret  does  not  so  easily  wear  away.  To  grieve 
for  the  departed  is  comely  in  the  softer  sex.  The 
women  weep  for  their  friends  )t  the  men  re- 
member them. 


walU ;  add  since  they  were  uught  to  offbr  up  their 
adoration  4n  woods  and  consecraiedidbrests :  it  may  be 
fairly  inferred  from  that  striking  coincidence  in  the  re> 
ligious  opinions  of  both  nstions,  that  the  belief  of  a 
future  stale  was  part  of  the  German  creed.  See  North' 
«m  AntiquUi09t  ch.  v.  We  read,  that  in  the  tomb  of 
Childeric,  king  of  the  Franks,  his  spear,  his  sword,  with 
his  other  warlike  weapons,  and  even  his  horse's  head, 
were  fimnd  in  his  tomb.  A  human  scull  was  also  dis- 
GOTered,  supposed  to  be  that  of  his  iaithful  follower. 
See  Montfiiucon,  Lea  Monument  de  la  Mtmarehie  Frau- 
coiee,  torn.  L  p.  10.  Lafltau,  Charlevoix,  and  other 
travellers,  describe  the  same  notions  of  a  future  sUte, 
and  the  same  funeral  ceremonies,  among  the  sa^sges  of 
America.  Dr.  Robertson  says,  as  they  imagine  that 
departed  spirits  begin  their  career  anew  in  ttie  world 
whither  they  are  gone,  they  bury,  together  with  the 
bodies  of  the  dead,  their  bow,  their  arrows,  and  other 
weapons  used  In  hunting  or  war ;  they  deposit  In  their 
tombs  the  skins  or  stuflb  of  which  they  make  garmeniSj 
Indian  cora,  Tenison,  domestic  utensils,  and  whatever 
Is  reckoned  among  the  necessaries  in  their  simple  mode 
of  life.  Hiet.  qf  America^  vol.  ii.  b.  4  See  also  Euro- 
pean SiUlemenle  in  America^  vol.  1.  p.  183.  Virgil  de. 
scribes  a  funeral  ceremony  exactly  similar  to  that  of 
the  Germans. 


At  pka  JBmm  iappti  mok  ■polcbnua 


Thk  dona,  toHlemnia  U»  wanfor^doon, 
Hm  piooi  hero  rtiod  a  I0A7  lombL 
Hie  umaring  top  ids  wtU'faiown  CMifiM  bora, 
Hii  amBM,  fata  otKN  loud  tramp,  aod  UiMrias  ear. 

1  Sentiments  of  a  similar  kind  occur  In  Seneca,  and, 
perhaps,  the  distinguishing  critic  may  trace  some  re- 
semblance in  the  expression.  A  year,  he  says,  is  al- 
lowed to  female  grief^  not  with  intent  that  the  whole 
time  should  be  so  employed,  but  that  it  should  not  be 
protracted  longer.  No  time  is  prescribed  to  the  men, 
because  none  is  proper.  Annumjcminie  ad  lugtndum 
eonetituere  ma^orte^  non  ut  tamdiu  lugerentt  eed  ne 
diutiue :  vine  ntUtum  legitimum  tempue  eel,  quia  nul- 
lum honeetum.  Epist.  64.  In  another  place,  he  says, 
Our  ancestors  did  not  forbid  grief  and  mourning,  but 
they  fixed  the  bounds;  observing  a  just  mean  between 
the  tenderness  of  aflfectton  and  the  rules  of  reason,  they 
wisely  said.  Feel  regret  for  juur  friends,  but  conquer 
h.  Mc^oree  noetri  non  prahibuerunt  ItictiM,  eedjimer- 
mU:  optimum  inter  piettUem  ei  ralionem  temperamen' 
turn  eet,  et  eenUre  deeideriumt  et  opprimere.  Dg  Coneol. 
cap.  16.  He  talks  in  another  place  of  birds  and  other  an- 
Ifnals  that  love  their  y»ung  with  ardent  atfection ;  but 
their  love  dies  with  their  oflkprlng.  This,  he  says,  does 
not  become  a  roan :  let  him  continue  to  remember,  but  let 
him  cease  to  grieve.  Meminieee  pereeterel,  lugere  de- 
einat.  E|rist.  99.  The  same  rule  has  taken  place  among 
the  American  savagea.  Lafltau  observes,  that  the  wo- 
men vent  their  grief  In  songs  of  hitler  lamentation  and 
floods  of  tears ;  but  the  men  consider  that  excess  as  a 


XXVni.  This  u  the  sum  of  what  I 
been  able  to  collect  touching  the  oTigia  % 
Germans,  and  the  general  manners  of  the  p 
I  now  shall  enter  into  a  more  minute  deset 
of  the  several  states,  their  peculiar  ritc8,a* 
distinctive  character  of  each  j  observing 
same  time,  which  were  the  nations  tb^ 
passed  the  Rhine,  and  transpbnted  them 
into  Gaul.  That  the  Gauls,  in  ancient 
were  superior  to  the  Germans,*  we  hai 
authority  of  Julius  Cmsar,  that  illustrioi 
torian  of  his  own  affain.  From  what  is 
by  that  eminent  writer,  it  is  highly  ^\ 
that  colonies  from  Gaul  passed  over  iot 
many :  for,  in  fact,  how  could  a  river  cb< 
migrations  of  either  nation,  when  it  ixM 
in  strength,  and  multiplied  its  number 
weak  an  obstacle  could  not  repel  them  In 
ing  possession  of  a  country,  not  as  yet 
out  by  power,  and  of  course  open  to  t 
occupant  We  find,  accordingly,  that  th 
region    between    the    Hercynian  forei 


weakness  beneath  their  dignity.  They  sh  in  p 
lence,  and  grieve  inwardly;  sensible  of  their  \oi 
unmanned  by  tenderness.  T%e  author  of  ihe  i 
Settlement  in  Ameriat  says,  the  women  lainei 
with  bitter  cries,  and  the  most  hideous  bowlis 
mixed  with  songs,  which  celebrate  the  greai  < 
the  deceased,  and  those  of  his  ancestors, 
mourn  in  a  less  extravagant  manner.  Eurxfi 
mente  in  America,  vol.  I.  p.  183. 

2  We  are  now  come  to  what  may  be  call«i  tl 
pan  of  thie  Treatise.  The  author  has  ulcen  s 
the  general  manners,  and  he  now  procetA* 
distinct  account  of  the  several  etates  that  oci 
various  divisions  of  the  country.  It  has  beci 
(s.  1.  note,)  that  the  Upper  and  Lower  Germa 
lay  on  the  side  of  Gaul,  Oaliia  Cifrhenona. ' 
prised  In  this  inquiry.  It  is  Germany  beyond 
Oermania  TVanerhenanaf  that  the  author 
describe.  He  begins  his  chart  near  the  h 
Rhine,  and  follows  down  the  current  of  that 
mouth,  where  it  dischargee  itself  into  t^ 
Ocean.  From  that  place  he  proceeds  eaM^ 
the  coast  of  the  Baltic  to  the  Vistula,  or  t) 
Tacitus  accedes  to  the  oplnioa  of  Julhia  ( 
says,  that  formerly  the  Gauls  exceeded  the  ( 
military  fame,  often  made  war  upon  them,  a 
ing  in  people,  sent  several  colonies  over  ihc 
cordingly  the  VoLOuBiook  poesessionof  the  f< 
iu  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Hercynian  Foi 
to  Greek. writers  by  the  name  of  Ortinia- 
distinguished  by  their  bravery,  and  no  lees 
than  the  Germans  for  their  poverty,  their 
and  laborious  way  of  life.  Cmaar,  De  Bel. 
s.  23.  It  Is  worthy  of  notice,  that  Tacitus  • 
the  roost  respectable  of  aothora,  eummue  au 
yet,  In  some  Instances,  diflbra  from  him.  It 
reasonable  to  conclude,  that  whenever  a  var 
between  them,  Tacitus  did  not  wilfully  »f* 
to  contradict  a  writer  of  greet  authority, 
had  passed  since  Ciesar  threw  his  bridge  ovc 
the  Romans  had  penetrated  fikither  into  th^' 
country ;  new  channels  of  inlbrmaiion  «• 
and  time  had,  probably,  wrought  many  chaj 

3  The  Hercynian  Foreat,  aceording  to  ( 
I  count,  was  about  nins  daye*  jpnmej  in  br 
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MkiM  and  tto  Rhine,  wu  occapied  by  the 
Helretiani,  tod  the  tract  beyond  it  by  the 
Boitnt  I «  both  origioally  Gallic  nations.  The 
Bant  of  Bonnvn,  which  remains  to  this  day, 
ikowi  the  ancient  state  of  the  coantry,  though 
it  hu  since  received  a  new  race  of  inhabitants. 
Whether  the  Ararisciam,'  who  settled  in  Pan- 
BOBta,  were  originally  a  colony  from  the  Osi«  4. 


beiog  the  only  way  of  compuUng  It,  as  the  Gamans 

were  ignorsDi  of  the  use  of  measures.    It  began  from 

ibe  coDflaes  «»f  the  HelTetians,  the  Nemetest  and  Bau- 

feci,  and  extending  towards  the  Danube,  reached  the 

territory  of  the  Dscians :  and,  turning  thence  from  the 

buks  of  the  rlTer,  covered  a  Test  tract  of  country. 

Nambers  traYelied  six  days  Into  this  forest,  yet  no  one 

prtieaded  to  havo  reached  the  farthest  limlL   Caesar, 

D*  am,  OaU.  lib.  ▼!.  s.  84.    Pliny  the  elder,  who  had 

been  in  Germany,  gives  a  description  of  this  prodigious 

West,  lib.  xvi.  s.  2.   Gronoylus  and  other  commenta* 

Ion  sty,  that  the  Qerman  word  Is  HirUenvald,  Iro. 

porthig  the  foresL  of  stags.    The  Romans  softened  the 

faubinas  sound  to  their  own  Idiom,  by  calling  It  Her- 

qniM  Sllva.   It  is  now  cut  down  in  many  places,  or 

psrcelled  out  Into  woods,  which  go  by  particular  names, 

isdiutha  Black  Forest;  La  f\fret  dt  BaHx.   Some 

of  the  woods  In  Bohemia  are  supposed  to  be  a  remnant 

of  the  Hsrcynlan  Purest.    The  Helvetians  Inhabited 

eriginally  what  Is  now  called  Swhzerlaod,  with  a  wide 

tnct  of  country  extending  towards  Lyons.   The  time 

when  they  migrated  into  Germany  cannot  now  be  a*' 

cenalnsd.   It  Is  known,  howoTer,  that  they  settled  in 

Gtrmany  near  the  Hercynlan  Forest,  and  occupied  the 

conaify  now  called  Suable,  between  the  Rhine,  the 

Muus  or  the  Main,  and  the  Black  ForesL 

4  The  Bolans  were  originally  a  people  of  Oaal,  bor^ 
deriog  on  the  Helvetians,  In  the  country  now  called 
tke  Bonrbonnoia.     The  time  of  their  migration  Into 
Gcrnsay  cannot  be  fixed  with  precision.    Uvy  men. 
tfons  a  colony  of  Oauls  sent  Into  Germany  In  the  reign 
ef  TarquJnhie  Prlscus.    He  says,  that  Amblgatus,  king 
of  the  BitBriges,  who  reigned  over  the  Celt»,  being  the 
third  part  of  Gaul,  sent  his  elsier's  son  Slgovesus  Into 
tbe  BercyoiaB  Forest,  In  order  to  discharge  a  redun- 
dant rauhhade  from  his  own  dominions,  which,  at  that 
thae  were  greatly  over^peopled.    Book  v.  s.  34    It  is 
mo«  probable  that  the  Boians  and  Hel  veUans  joined  in 
that  cxpedidoB.     L*  Bleturie  Is  of  opinion  that  the 
BoUne  occapied  part  of  what  is  now  called  Bohemia. 
He  Mys,  that  the  old  German  term  fuim  or  haim  signi- 
fies habitation,  and  thence  the  French  derived  hatntau ; 
end  the  conyxNind  word  Boiokmmum  was  tiu  habUaUm 
<  l*e  fioMMS.    We  read  In  Vellelus  Faurculus  Oft>.  11. 
a  I09>  that  Baiahamnan  was  the  name  of  the  emintry 
(KCttpied  by  BCarabodutts.    In  the  reign  of  Augustus 
Caaar  the  Bolane,  expelled  by  the  Bfarcomannl,  retired 
lovarde  the  Danube,  where  their  territory  was  called 
Boiaria,  DOW  Bavaria. 

5  Of  these  two  nations  tittie  Is  now  known.  It  Is, 
however,  probaMa  that  the  Aravlsclans  inhabited  the 
Cpper  Hungary,  and  that  the  Oslans  occupied  the 
eastern  part  of  the  coontry  near  the  source  of  the  Vis- 
tula. Tacitue  double  whether  the  latter  were  a  Ger- 
man race,  nad*  in  sect.  43,  he  seems  convinced,  by  their 
use  of  the  ninnonlan  language,  and  the  acquiescence 
whh  which  they  eubmltled  to  pay  a  tribute,  that  they 
were  advemitkni*  settlers  ha  Germany.  The  commen- 
laiors  make  it  probaMe  that  they  bordered  on  the  Mar- 
comaaBi,  and  occupied  the  northern  part  of  Hungary 
btyood  the  Daaube.  See  PallDatier,  ffiafofrv  dcs  Ccttes, 
vol.  L  PL  IM. 


people  of  Gerannyt  or.  en  the  other  hand, 
whether  the  Osi  oTerftowed  into  Gennany  from 
the  AlraTiseiaas,  cannot  n.iw  Ve  ascertained. 
Thus  much  is  certain,  the  laws,  the  manners, 
and  language  of  both  nations  are  still  the  same. 
But  which  of  them  Arst  passed  the  Danube  ? 
The  same  good  and  evil  were  to  be  found  on  boih 
sides  of  the  river ;  equal  poverty  and  equal  inde- 
pendence. To  be  thought  of  perman  origin  is 
the  ambition  of  the  Treverians,*  and  the  Nev- 
vians,  both  conceiving,  that  the  reproach  of  Gal- 
lic softness  and  effeminacy,  which  still  infect 
their  national  manners,  may  be  lost  in  the  splen* 
dour  of  a  warlike  descent  The  Vangiones,^ 
the  Triboeians,  and  the  Ncmetes,  who  stretch 
along  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  are,  beyond  all 
doubt,  of  German  extraction.  The  Ubians,* 
for  their  services,  were  made  a  Roman  colony, 
and,  with  their  own  consent,  became  known  by 
the  name  of  AnmippixiAirs,  in  honour  of  their 
founder ;  and  yet  they  still  look  back  with  pride 
to  their  German  origin.  They  issued  formerly 
from  that  country,  and  having  given  proof  of 
their  fidelity,  obtained  an  allotment  of  territory 
on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  not  so  mtich  with  a 


6  The  Treverlans  Inhabited  what  Is  now  called  c*f 
dioeeee  qf  7Vsv«s;  the  territory  of  the  Nervians  was 
near  Cambray.  See  more  concerning  the  Nervhws, 
Caeaar's  CcmmmU.  lib.  II. 

7  These  three  nations  migrated  from  Germany  Into 
Gaul.  The  Vangiones,  according  to  Brotler,  occupied 
lAe  dioesee  qf  WormMj  the  Tribod,  the  dioet$§  qfBbroa- 
bourg;  the  Nemetes,  tha  dioetn  if  Spire.  Though 
originally  Germans,  they  were  all  settled  in  Gaul  before 
Caesar  carried  his  victorioiis  arms  through  every  part  iif 
the  country. 

8  During  Casar's  wars  in  Gaul,  the  Ubians,  then 
settled  on  the  Oemmn  side  of  the  Rhine,  sent  their  am* 
bassadors  to  the  Roman  gene^l  and,  having  delivered 
hdstages,  and  formed  an  alliance,  hi^plorad  h!s  protec- 
tion against  the  Soevians,  by  whom  they  were  dread- 
fully oppressed.  It  was  In  consequence  of  these  remon- 
8tranc«s  that  Cvsar  resolved  to  build  his  bridge  over 
the  Rhine.  D%  Bell.  Goil.  lib.  Iv.  s.  16.  From  thatUme 
the  Ubians  were  obnoxious  to  the  German  nation. 
Their  alliance  with  the  Romans,  and  their  having  called 
in  a  foreign  aid,  inflamed  the  indignation  of  their  ene- 
mies.  Pressed  and  persecuted  by  the  Caltlans,  thty 
applied  to  the  Romans  for  a  safo  retreat  on  the  Gallic 
side  of  the  Rhine.  Their  request  was  granted,  and  lands 
were  assigned  to  them  in  the  country  now  called  the  * 
Electerate  of  Cologne.  The  exact  time  of  this  mlgn^ 
tion  cannot  now  be  £xed  with  certainty.  Agrippa 
commanded  in  Gaul  In  the  years  of  Rome  716  and  735; 
and  it  was,  most  probably,  In  one  of  those  expeditions 
that  he  received  the  Ubians  under  the  proteabn  of 
Rome.  The  Ubians  In  their  new  seitVment  built  a 
city  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine.  It  was  the  birth-place 
of  Agrlpplna,  the  daughter  of  Oermanleus,  and  tlie 
mother  of  Nero.  Being  married  afterwards  to  the 
emperor  Claudius,  she  established  a  colony  of  veterans 
in  the  city  of  the  Ubians,  which  was  from  that  ttane 
called  the  AgHppinian  eoianif ;  and  thence  the  modem 
name  of  Celogne.  The  people  were  pleased  with  a  tHle, 
which  at  once  did  honour  to  their  protectress,  and  re- 
called the  name  of  the  first  founder.   See  Jimafii^  b.  xJi. 
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Tiew  to  their  meniiij,  as  to  make  them  a  guard 
to  defeod  the  Roman  frontier. 

XXIX.  Of  all  these  various  nations  the  Ba- 
tavians  i  are  the  most  brave  and  warlike.     In* 


1  The  Batavians  are  often  celebrated  by  Tacitus  for 
their  bravery,  their  skill  In  awlmming  acroM  rivers, 
and  their  fittthful  attachment  to  the  interest  of  Rome. 
In  the  second  book  of  the  AnnaUf  s.  10,  we  find  them 
fighting  under  Oermanicus.  In  the  fourth  book  of  the 
History,  they  are  said  to  be  originally  of  the  Cattlan 
nation.  Driven  out  by  ihelr  countrymen,  they  occupied 
a  marshy  island,  formed  by  the  German  Ocean  and  two 
branches  of  the  Rhine.  They  adhered  with  unshaken 
constancy  to  the  Romans.  They  served  in  Britain  as 
anzillaries,  and  in  Italy  under  Viullius.  Inflamed  at 
length  by  the  turbulent  spirit  of  Civxlis,  they  threw  off 
the  yoke,  and  having  stormed  the  Sioman  encamp- 
ments, obliged  the  legions  to  lay  down  their  arms,  and 
even  to  swear  fidelity  to  the  empire  of  the  Gauls. 
See  the  account  of  this  war  In  the  fourth  and  fifth  books 
of  the  iCMory.  The  Bauvian  Island  Is  said  In  the  An- 
naUf  b.  II.  s.  6|  to  be  formed  by  two  branches  of  the 
Rhine ;  one  running  In  a  direct  course,  and  with  a 
rapid  current,  till  It  empties  Itself  In  tho  German 
Ocean;  the  other  more  gentle,  falling  into  the  Vahal 
(now  the  Waal),  and  thence  through  the  broad  mouth 
of  the  Mosa  (the  Mouse)  Into  the  Ocean.  It  Is  certain, 
however,  that  there  was  another  outlet,  since  Tacitus 
mentions  the  canal  made  by  Drusus,  th'e  father  of  Ger- 
raanicus,  through  which  the  Rhine  had  a  communica- 
tion with  several  prodigious  lakes  that  discharged 
themselves  Into  the  Ocean,  (lermanlcus  sailed  through 
the  canal  of  Drusus  to  the  open  sea.  See  AhnalHf  b.  ii. 
e.  8.  OrolhM,  the  scholar,  and,  it  may  be  added,  the 
rival  of  Tacitus,  In  his  ICffory  qfUu  Wan  with  ^tednj 
which,  in  hnitatloa  of  his  master,  he  called  Annals,  has 
given  an  account  of  the  country,  that  may  with  pro- 
priety be  Inserted  in  this  place.  The  Isle  of  Batavia 
was  famous  in  ancient  times.  Lying  between  Gaul  and 
(}ennany,ltaflbrded  convenient  opportunities  for  car* 
ryiag  on  the  operations  of  war.  Ae  inhabitants  were 
originally  a  people  of  the  Cattiana.  Having  formed  an 
alliance  with  the  Bom^s,  they  furnished  levies,  and 
were  sulagea  to  no  other  bunien ;  distinguished  by 
their  skill  in  horsemanship,  their  dexuriiy  in  swim- 
ming, and  their  bravery,  no  less  than  their  fidelity. 
MThea  Clvflis,  in  the  beginning  of  Vespasian^s  reign, 
ezdied  them  to  a  revolt,  and  roused  the  people  of  Gaul 
to  assert  their  liberty,  they  carried  on  the  war  with 
undaunted  valour.  AnHpua  t$mporibua  nebiiiuima 
fuit  Baiavomm  intuta.  OermaniM  OaUuqtu  m$dia, 
ptntu  ad  dueendum  tranamiSUndumque  bellutn  cppor- 
limtM^mo.  Cornell  habilatorikua  at  ortgo  a  CattU. 
Ramana  aodattUa,  atftra  diUettUt  cmtara  nd  Juria 
tgtra ;  aquitandif  nandi  parittoj  Jids,  virtuta  OMXiUar- 
ittm  konaratiaaima.  Nae  minua  dan  ao  beUo^  9H0,  aub 
initia  Taapaaimdf  Civitt  dueaj  OaiUaa  ad  UbartaUmax- 
ciUgrufU.  Orotius  goes  on  to  give  a  description  of  the 
isle  of  BaUvia.  The  Rhine,  he  says,  branchii^  off  Into 
the  Vahal,  and  flowing  also  In  another  channal,  where 
it  still  retained  Its  own  name,  embraced  the  Island  of 
Batavia,  and  through  two  different  mouths  discharged 
Itself  Into  the  ocean.  That  which  lay  u>  the  right,  and 
opened  to  the  sea  near  Leyden,  being  narrow  and 
seamy,  was  In  time  lost  Into  the  Leek  and  a  waste  of 
sand.  The  other  branch  of  the  river,  which  ran  Into 
the  Yahal,  flowed  Into  the  Mouse,  and  through  that 
opening  emptied  Itself  In  the  Grerman  Ocean.  At  pre- 
sent, before  it  reaches  the  moudi  of  the  Mease,  it 
washes  a  nomber  of  Islands,  and,  being  frequently 
awelled  by  inundations  from  the  sea,  It  spreads  a  sur- 


corporated  formerly  with  the  Cattiao 
driven  out  by  intestine  divisions,  they  Ux 
session  of  an  island,  formed  by  the  river 
where,  without  any  extent  of  land  on  the 
nent,  they  established  a  canton  in  tlUaoi 
the  Romans.  The  honour  of  that  aocieot 
ship  they  still  enjoy,  with  the  additioa  of  ( 
privileges.  They  are  neither  insuUe 
taxes,  nor  harassed  by  revenue-officers. 
from  burdens,  imposts,  and  tributet,  tl 
reserved  for  the  day  of  battle ;  a  nurser) 
diers.     The  Mattiacis  are  in  like  man 


face  more  like  a  sea  than  the  conent  of  a  riv 
third  channel,  through  which  the  Rhine  flow 
right  hand  fiirther  towards  the  north,  was  dw 
work  of  Drusus.  The  river  falling  through  il 
clal  canal  into  the  Isscl,  and  thence  into  the  Uk 
divide  the  two  nations  of  the  Frisians,  cooti 
current  near  the  Isle  of  Flevus,  and  tooic  tbe 
that  place  during  the  rest  of  its  course  iototl 
But  the  face  of  this  whole  coantry  has  beea  w 
by  inundations,  that  now  the  whole  body  of  wa 
more  like  an  Irruption  of  the  sea,  than  dte 
river.  EamingukunBhanMuinVahaiiman 
alvaum  dMindua,  cl  duabua^ maxima  eopt/ifc 
amtmiii/bteHafamplactihir.  J}astrmmLMgdim 
cul  axibai,  oUm  etiam  teKue,  poat  vt  tamfuM 
obatructumj  a^uaa  in  Laeoam  vartit.  Siniti 
tttixlua  VahaUa  oatio  tanaa  ripia  ccntintbatw 
antaquam  ao  parvefUatf  rartaa  inatdaa  iMUt^ 
crabra  diluvia  in  meitia  apaeiam  tnmaHt. 
Itheno  oatium,  quod  a  dastro  Umgiua  in  Sepl 
obit,  Ihruaua  apentit.  Nam  in  Jaalamjbime 
lua  omnia  apara  miUtari,  inda  aa  immtrgw 
qtUbua  fViaioram  nationaa  diatinabantWi  a^ 
t^pud  FUmtm  inaulam,  hoe  eodam  occtpto  n 
ocaanum  ^luabaL  C^tarum  at  hex  fadti  la 
mutata  aat,  ut  non  amittijiwviua,aed  ocRfro,  at 
irrupiaaa,  at,  anguato  prvamn  Mfrcasv,  toMi 
in  apaiiam  ingentia  aimta  vidabatw.  The  ba 
mentioned  by  Grotius,  Is  called  a  lake  by  Ta> 
now  bears  the  name  of  Zmdtrxaa.  HeyliOi  i> 
magraphy,  gives  to  the  Rliina  four  opeaingi 
sea.  The  first  Is  called  the  Wael,  which  runoii 
(^elderland  by  Nimmeguen,  loses  Itself  in  U 
the  second,  which  keeps  the  name  of  the  Ehii 
by  Amheim,  and  thence  In  a  contracted  c 
Utrecht,  and  so  through  Holland  and  Leydeo. 
called  the  Leek,  takes  its  course  through  ihe 
of  Utrecht  and  Holland,  and  so  Into  the  w 
Don  and  Rotterdam.  And  the  fourth,  cail^ ' 
which  passing  by  the  towns  of  Zulphen  anl 
betwixt  (iuelderlaad  and  Over-Yssell,  emptiel 
the  ocean  near  Amsterdam.  Heylin,  p^  310.  1 
accounts  it  Is  evident,  that  the  Vahal,  or  Wi 
on  the  western  aide  of  Bauvia ;  but  which  <A 
two,  according  to  Tacitus  and  (ttoUus,  or 
according  to  Heylin,  washed  the  right  hand  1 
irfand,  remains  uncertain.  The  commenl 
agreed,  that  the  name  of  the  Island,  which  «s 
Latinised  by  the  Romans,  Implied  a  fiat  marsh 
and,  to  confirm  their  opinion,  they  ol«erre 
Is  at  this  day,  between  the  Rhine  and  th«  I 
swampy  distria  called  Bsrom. 

8  The  Mattiad  Inhabited  lands  between j 
and  the  VIsurgis  (the  Wsana).  Their  00 
partly  in  Wetsimvle,and  partly  in  Heese.  Bi 
Mattlum,  their  caphal,  is  now  called  Majr|j« 
the  fountains  (Foirras  Mattiaci)  are  kss 
name  of  Wis-badsn,  near  Meats. 
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iMhtd  to  tbe  intontt  of  the  Romans.  In  fact, 
the  limitf  of  the  empire  ha^e  been  enlarged,  and 
tlie  terror  of  our  aima  has  ipread  beyond  the 
SJiioe  aod  the  former  boundaries.  Hence  the 
Mtttitci,  ttill  enjoying  their  own  side  of  the 
riTer,  are  Germans  by  their  situation,  yet  in 
Miitiment  and  principle  the  friends  of  Rome; 
lobmittiog,  lilie  the  Batavians,  to  the  authority 
of  the  empire ;  but,  never  having  been  tftms- 
photctf,  (bey  still  retain,  from  their  soil  and 
difflate,  all  the  fierceness  of  their  native  charac- 
ter. The  people  between  the  Rhine  and  the 
Danube,  who  occupy  a  certain  tract,  subject  to 
an  impost  of  one  tenth,  and  therefore  called  the 
Decumate  Lands,'  are  not  to  be  reckoned  among 
tht  German  nations.     The  Gauls,  from   their 


3  The  coanlry  where  the  decumate  lands  were  situ- 
Had  Is  now  called  Soabla.   During  Caesar's  wars  in 
Geal,  the  HarcuinaoDl  were  in  poisessloa.   In  the  time 
of  Aofiistos,  Maroboduas,  their  king,  a  brave,  politic, 
sad  uibitkMw  prince,  saw  that  the  RhioS  was  nut  a 
nfldeot  barrier  between  him  and  the  Roman  arms. 
Be  nsolfed  to  eeek  a  new  habitation  in  a  more  remote 
put  of  the  country.    Migrations  in  Germany  were 
attended  with  liule  difflcolty.   They  had  neither  forti- 
tfcd  towns,  nor  houses  strongly  built;  and  all  their 
wealth  coDrisied  In  herds  of  caule.    Marobodous,  at  the 
lk««d  of  the  Ifarcomanni,  marched  Into  Bohemia,  and 
expelled  the  Bolans.   Suabia  being  thus  evacuaud,  the 
neighbouring  Gauls  were  invited  by  the  fertility  of  the 
soil.  A  band  of  adventurers,  supposed  to  be  the  Se- 
iQuU,  the  Rauncl,  and  Helvetll,  took  possession  of 
the  ncant  Undo;   and  being  sul^ds  of  the  empire, 
thty  continued  to  own  their  former  masters,  and,  as 
VM  aeccsflaiy  in  their  new  situation,  to  crave  the  pro- 
i^ctioa  of  Roma.     The  Romans,  in  return,  demanded  a 
tenth  of  the  product  of  the  landa.   Hence  they  were 
called  HtfumnttB.    Cicero  says,  the  whole  soil  of  Sicily 
if  decumnn.    Omni9  a^tr  Sidtta  dsewnamu  eaL   The 
tahe  of  their  products  was  the  tribute  usually  paid  by 
the  proTinces  that  made  a  voluntary  submission  to  the 
Komana     Soabia  was  converted  by  the  new  settlers 
iflto  aRoman  province,  and,  as  Tachus  expressly  says, 
was  defended  from  the  incursions  of  the  Germans  by  a 
chain  of  posts.    Tacitus  wrote  his  Treatise  In  the  second 
coasuUhip  of  Trajan.   That  emperor  repaired  all  the 
t>rta  erected  by  Drusus,  and  the  several  commanders  in 
Germany.    Hadrian  raised  a  rampart,  which  extended 
from  Neusladt,  oo  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  over  a 
lanre  tract  of  coanuy  as  far  as  the  Neckar,  near  Wimp- 
sea,  a  spaca  of  sixty  French  leagues.    This  rampart. 
La  Bletierle  says,  subsisted  in  the  time  of  Aurelian,  but 
could  then  no  longer  withstand  the  irruption  of  the  Ger« 
man  nations.  Thoae  fierce  invaders  bore  down  all  oppo- 
eiibon,  till  iho  enaperor  Probus  checked  their  progress, 
and,  in  ihs  placa  of  the  former  rampart,  which  waa 
7a.laed  with  wood  and  tor(^  built  a  stone  wall  to  repress 
the  eneasy.     The  design  was  grand,  but  It  proved 
ioedfectoaL    Aboai  the  beginning  of  the  third  century 
of  the  Oixlsilao  ara,  the  Germans  began  to  see,  that, 
while  they  fmght  la  detached  parties,  the  general  In- 
leresi  was  la  danger.   The  spirit  of  liberty  was  roused, 
and  a  eaint>inatian  was  funned  to  act  with  the  united 
Vigour  of  all  Oamiany.   Towards  the  liower  Rhine  a 
league  waa  famed  under  the  name  of  the  Feawks  ;  a 
won!  that  eigDUIad  raasifsif.   Towards  the  southern 
parts  of  the  Btoina,  the  people  gordering  on  the  decu- 
landa,  and  Um  sione  wall  of  Probus,  esublished 
coniwiemrion,  undsr  the  name  of  AiXMsinn, 


natural  levity  prone  to  change,  and  rendered 
desperate  by  their  poverty,  were  the  first  adven- 
turers into  that  vacant  region.  The  Roman 
frontier,  in  process  of  time,  being  advanced,  and 
garrisons  stationed  at  proper  posts,  that  whole 
country  became  part  of  a  province,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  course  were  reduced  to  subjee- 
tion. 

XXX.  Beyond  the  Mattiad  lies  the  territory 
of  the  Cattians,4  beginning  at  the  Hercynlan 
forest,  but  not,  like  other  parts  of  Germany,  ■ 
wide  and  dreary  level  of  fens  and  marshes.  A 
continued  range  of  hills  extends  over  a  prodi- 
gious trset,  till  growing  thinner  by  degrees  they 
sink  at  last  into  an  open  country.  The  Herey- 
nian  forest  attends  its  favourite  Cattians  to  their 
utmost  boundary,  and  there  leaves  them,  as  it 
were,  with  regret  The  people  are  robust  and 
hardy  ( their  limbs  well  braced  {'  their  counte- 
nance fierce,  and  their  minds  endowed  with 
vigour  beyond  the  rest  of  their  countiymea. 
Considered  as  Germans,  their  understanding  is 
quick  and  penetrating.  They  elect  ofilcers  fit 
to  command,  and  obey  them  implicitly  i  thej 
keep  their  ranks,  and  know  how  to  seise  their 
opportunity ;  they  restrain  their  natural  impe- 
tuosity, and  wait  for  the  attack  {  they  arrange 
with  judgment  the  labours  of  the  day,  and  throw 
tip  entrenchments  for  the  night;  trusting  little 
to  fortune,  they  depend  altogether  on  their 


importing  that  It  was  the  league  of  a  brave  people; 
ALL  Mm ;  ofimee  vin*.  In  the  following  verses  of  Clao- 
dlan  we  find  that  poet  no  stranger  to  the  name  of  the 
/VionAe  and  the 


V.MT. 


In  the  Ume  of  DIoclesian  and  Bfaxiniln,the  wall  built 
by  Probus  was  overturned  by  the  German  Invadersb 
who  possessed  themselves  of  the  decumate  country,  and 
called  It  Ai.AMiiwta.  The  word  has  been  adopted  by 
the  French,  who  call  Germany  by  the  name  of  Aif> 
M AOMs,  and  the  Germans,  les  ALasKAMS.  See  Al§aHa 
Uhutrata,  torn.  I.  p.  174  and  241. 

4  The  territory  of  the  lllattiaci  Is  said  by  the  com* 
mentaiors  to  have  been  between  the  Rhine,  the  Bfayns, 
the  river  Sale,  and  part  of  the  Hercynlan  Forest  near 
the  Weser:  now  (he  countries  of  Hesse,  Thuringia, 
part  of  Faderbom,  and  Franconla.  Brotier  says,  thai 
what  Cssar,  Florus,  and  Ptolemy,  have  remarked  of 
the  SuevI,  should  always  be  understood  of  tho  CatiL 
Leibnilx  supposes  that  the  people  were  called  Catti, 
from  some  resemblance  in  point  of  agility  to  a  eat,  the 
German  word  for  that  animal  being  CAvra. 

0  Brotier  qootes  a  passage  frem  Vegetius,  In  which 
that  author  gives  a  lively  description  of  ths  form  and 
structure  of  body  proper  for  a  soldier.  Lei  the  youth 
intended  for  a  martial  life  have  a  quick  piercing  eye,  a 
neck  firm  and  erect,  an  open  chest,  broad  and  muscular 
shoulders,  strong  fingers,  a  length  of  arm,  the  belly  noc 
too  prominent,  legs  well  shaped,  wtthoin  superfiuoqe 
flesh  either  on  the  calf  or  the  Ibot,  well  braced  wkh 
hard  and  close  oompacisd  sinews.  Vega(iuS|llbbl.eap^6k 
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▼alour;  and,  what  is  nte  in  th^  history  of 
Barbarians,  and  never  attained  wilhoat  regular 
discipline,  they  plaee  their  confidence,  not  in 
the  strength  of  their  armies,  but  entirely  in 
their  general.1  The  infantry  is  their  main 
strength.  Each  soldier  carries,  betides  his  arms, 
his  provision  and  a  parcel  of  military  tools.  Tou 
may  see  other  armies  rushing  to  a  battle  i  the 
Cattians  march  to  a  war.  To  skirmish  in  de- 
tached parties,  or  to  sally  out  on  a  sudden  emer- 
gence, is  not  their  practice.  A  victory  hastily 
gained,  or  a  quick  retreat,  may  suit  the  genius 
of  the  cavaliy ;  but  all  that  rapidity,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Cattians,  denotes  want  of  resolution ; 
perseverance  is  the  true  mark  of  courage. 

XXXI.  A  custom,  known,  indeed,  in  other 
parts  of  Germany,  but  adopted  only  by  a  few 
individuals  of  a  bold  and  ardent  spirit,  is  with 
the  Cattians  a  feature  of  the  national  character. 
From  the  age  of  manhood  they  encourage  the 
growth  of  their  hair  and  beard  ;S  nor  will  any 


I  This  was  an  ImproTeraenl  in  milhary  discipline 
beyond  the  rest  of  the  Germans.  In  the  Roman  armies 
the  general  was  the  main  ttrengtii;  and,  accordingly, 
LIvy  sajs,  it  was  evident  tiiat  the  republic  succeeded 
more  by  her  general  officers  than  by  the  armies  uf  the 
commonwealth.  Ut  JbcUe  apparereiy  dueibuM  valitHo- 
rtm  quam  exercUu  rem  Ronumam  eee«.  Ltvy,  lib.  ii. 
Florus  expresses  a  similar  thought  with  his  usual  bre- 
vity ;  Tanti  es0rcitu9t  guanU  in^terator.  Lib.  ii.  cap.  18. 
The  value  of  an  army  is  in  proportion  to  the  skill  of 
the  general.  Quintilian  agrees  with  the  two  liistorians ; 
he  says.  If  we  make  a  lair  estimate,  it  is  by  military 
discipline  that  the  Riiman  name  has  flourished  to  this 
day  with  undiminished  lustre.  We  do  not  abound  in 
numbersmore  than  other  nations ;  nor  are  our  bodies 
more  robust  than  the  Cimbrians.  We  are  not  richer 
than  many  powerful  monarchies;  our  contempt  of 
death  does  not  exceed  that  of  the  barbarians,  who 
have  no  allurement  to  make  them  fond  of  life.  What 
gires  us  the  advantage  over  other  nations,  is  the  mill- 
lary  system  established  by  the  institutions  of  our  ances- 
tors ;  our  attention  to  discipline ;  our  love  of  labour,  and 
nur  constant  preparation  for  war,  assiduously  kept  alive 
by  unremitting  exercise.  We  conquered  more  by  our 
Bumners,  than  by  force  of  arms.  Quintilian,  Pro  Mu 
Utt,  Declam.  iii.  s.  14. 

3  Vows  of  this  kind  occur  In  the  history  of  various 
nations.  In  the  days  of  chivalry  the  same  custom  pre- 
vailed, and  manifestly  owed  its  origin  to  the  practice  of 
the  Germans,  who  over-ran  all  Europe.  He  who  under- 
took a  bold  enterprise,  or  thirsted  for  revenge,  made  a 
vow  never  to  sleep  in  a  bed,  nor  Uke  off  his  clothes 
day  or  night,  till  be  had  executed  his  grand  design. 
Upon  this  principle,  Ctvllis,  the  Batavian  chief,  cunails 
his  hair  and  beard  as  soon  as  he  had  performed  his  pro- 
mise. See  Tacitus,  m»toiy,  b.  iv.  s.  61.  Lipsius,  In  his 
Dole  on  that  passage,  mentions  from  the  History  of  the 
Langobards  sbi  thousand  Saxons,  who  survived  the 
slaughter  of  their  countrymen,  and  bound  themselves 
by  a  solemn  vow,  neither  to  shave  their  beards  nor  cut 
their  hair,  till  they  had  revenged  themselves  on  t|ie 
Suevlan  nation.  Brotler  relates  the  same  fact  from 
Warnefrid'a  HUtory  <f  tfu  Lombardt,  b.  111.  ch.  7.  This 
practice  of  encouraging  the  growth  of  the  hair  was 
known  to  Silins  Italicus,  and  accordingly  that  poet 
mentions,  among  the  slain  In  one  of  his  battles,  a 


one,  till  he  has  slain  an  enemy,  diveit  huDKl 
that  excrescence;  which  by  a  solemn  vow  he 
devoted  to  heroic  virtue.  Over  the  blood 
spoils  of  the  vanquished  the  face  of  the  wii 
is,  for  the  first  time,  displayed.  The  Cai 
then  exults  ;  he  has  now  answered  the  true 
of  his  being,  and  has  proved  himself  worth 
his  parents  and  his  country.  The  sloggard 
tinues  unshorn,  with  the  uncouth  horrors  oi 
visage  growing  wilder  to  the  close  of  his  • 
The  men  of  superior  courage  and  uocon 
ferocity  wear  also  an  iron  ring,9  in  that  coi 


Gaul,  who  had  bound  himself  by  a  similar  tow, 
to  be  shorn  till  he  returned  victorious  from  ih* 
of  battle. 


OocDiwit  BuncBi,  SivMn  ifA  pmcR  liBM 
C«nricm,  crloRD^e  tJfai,  Gndive,  vovstiat 
Auro  ocruntoB,  •(  ratJlQiB  Hib  vcnio  nodata. 

BA  Pitme.  lib.  t«-  ▼ 

A  modem  instance  of  this  cuattmi  occurs  in  St 
HUtcry  iftht  Wan  btiwfn  Sfpain  and  th*  I'lu'U 
vinctt.  After  relating  at  some  length  ihe 
against  Egmont  and  Horn,  with  their  senteace  u 
cution,  the  historian  adds,  that  William  Lamr, 
the  counu  of  Marc,  bound  himnelf  by  a  bxrbarUi 
(as  Civills  the  Batavian  chief  had  formerly  d 
his  war  with  the  Romans)  not  to  divest  himself 
hair,  till  he  obtained  revenge  for  the  deaths  of  ti 
slaughtered  heroes.  Strada,  De  Belio  Bekp/^  1 
p.  338.  GrotiuB'reiates  the  same  event  with  tho  1 
of  his  master  Tacitus.  Egmont  and  Horn,  be  sa} 
men  no  less  distinguished  by  their  martial  eipl  << 
by  their  illustrious  birth,  were  tvtnight  Oith  ai 
sels  as  soon  as  mass  was  ended,  and,  by  order 
duke  of  Alva,  executed  on  a  public  scaffold 
heads,  affixed  to  two  high  poles,  exhibited  a 
spectacle,  which  the  Dutch  beheld  with  horror, 
of  soldiers  under  arms  overawed  the  common 
and  controlled  tl^tr  looks,  their  tears,  aud  llie 
plaints ;  but  compassion  sunk  the  deeper,  and  i 
took  possession  of  every  brave  and  warlike  mil 
incredible  multitude  gathered  round  the  tomtn 
two  victims,  printing  kisses  on  the  place,  and  ti 
it  with  their  tears.  Numbers  vowed  to  let  tb« 
grow  intb  length,  and,  according  to  the 
custom,  never  to  shorten  it  till  they  reveo^ 
noble  blood.  Hi  duo  viri,  ommum  eottftnioiu 
tiuimii  nee  minuaJatiU  qwan  ^irjte  ilhutret*  B 
poat  Boera  Romano  rUu  peraeta,  loco  pttblieo 
eamifiei  prabuere.  Ce^ta  aiiquamdiu  tnfis 
Belgarum  m  ondio  airox  apectacuhan ;  ei^ 
eircun^iua  arma  voeibuo  ac  prope  xmUibtu  ifnm 
aUiua  animio  omnium  muoraiia,^ortiontm  eiii 
iTUtdUt  cum  incredibiUa  turbtB  ooeuliM  «l  JUht  M 
eeUbrarenturf  aHi  vero «t  comao  pnmitt»rtni,\ 
in  marem  obUgato  oria  habiiUy  ^imir  nan  muiat 
vindieaio  tarn  nobiU  oanguine^  Grotlus,  Aw* 
p.  40. 

3  This  custom  of  voluntarily  potting  on  a  t 
slavery  was  observed  by  the  deacandaDts  of  the  € 
in  various  parts  of  Europe,  and  in  the  tlmrs  o(< 
seems  to  have  grown  Into  general  use.  It  wai 
mark  of  amorous  gallantry.  In  the  year  1411 
duke  of.Bourbon,  to  distinguish  himself  In  the! 
of  his  mistress,  associated  him«elf  with  sixteeol 
and  squfares,  who  all^^'^ioed  him  in  a  vow,  I 
they  obliged  themselves  to  wear  a  ring  rouoj  i 
legs  on  every  Sunday  for  two  yean ;  that  of  the 
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•  bidgf  of  iafamj*  uid  with  Uut,  u  with  a 
dnio,  th«y  appear  Mlf-condemned  to  slavory, 
till  by  tlw  ilaugbter  of  an  eoemy  they  have  xe- 
deemed  their  freedom.    With  this  extraordinary 
habit  the  Cattians  are  in  general  much  delighted, 
T^  grow  gray  under  a  vow  of  heroism,  and 
by  tbeir  Tolnntary  distinctions  render  them- 
fcUcs  conspicuous  to  their  friends  and  enemies, 
lo  efcxy  engagement  the  first  attack  is  made  by 
tben:  they  claim  the  front  of  the  line  as  their 
rigbt,  presenting  to  the  enemy  an  appearance 
viM  tnd  terrible.     Even  in  the  time  of  peace 
thtf  retain  the  same  ferocious  aspect ;  never 
nfteaed  with  an  air  of  humanity.     They  have 
BO  boose  to  dwell  in,  no  land  to  eultivate,  no 
dencstic  care  to  employ  them.  Wherever  chance 
eoBdocts  them,  they  are  sure  of  being  main- 
tiiaed.    Lavish  of  their  neighbours'  substance, 
sod  prodigal  of  their  own,  they  persist  in  this 
oNuse,  tUl  towards  the  decline  of  life  their 
drooping  spirit  is  no  longer  equal  to  the  exer- 
tions of  a  fierce  and  rigid  virtue. 

XXXII.  The  Usipians  and  Tencterians4 
terder  on  the  Cattians.  Tbeir  territory  lies 
en  tbe  banks  of  the  Rhine,  where  that  river, 
itill  flowing  in  one  regular  channel,  forms  a  suf- 
tidoit  boundary.  In  addition  to  their  military 
ekancter,  tbe  Tencterians  are  famous  for  the 
discipline  of  their  cavalry.  Their  horse  is  no 
vay  inferior  to  the  infantry  of  the  Cattians. 
Tbe  wisdom  of  their  ancestors  formed  the  mili- 
tvy  system,  and  their  descendants  hold  it  in 
▼eaerstion.  Horsemanship  is  the  pride  of  the 
wbole  coimtry,  the  pastime  of  tbeir  children,  the 
CBoJatioo  of  their  youth,  and  the  habit  of  old 
>ge.  With  their  goods  and  valuable  effects  their 
hoisee  pass  as  part  of  the  succession,  not,  how- 


i»  b»  ^Id,  and  that  of  the  ganUeBien  silver.  And  tbis 
tbej  wtn  to  perform  till  It  should  be  their  lot  to  meet 
witb  an  etjnal  number  of  knigbu  and  squires,  to  eofage 
vnb  tbem  la  the  tournament.  Vertot,  Mtmaim  ds 
rjcad.  dt9  BMm  LetUn,  vol.  II.  p.  606. 

4  The  Uslpii  are  eoppdaed  to  have  occupied  tbe  duchy 
^  Clevea,  uid  pttrt  of  tbe  bishopric  of  Munster.  Mar- 
del  oakeo  mentloo  of  this  people : 


Lib.  ffl  ipi^  SS. 

Cftear  calls  them  VkiptUt;  and  they,  he  aays,  with  tbe 
Teacteri,  were  driven  by  the  Suevlans  from  their  lerri' 
tarjes;  Bad,  hevliig  wandered  over  many  regions  of 
Oernany  daring  a  epaca  of  three  yearSf  they  settled  at 
last  o«  the  baake  of  the  Rhine,  near  the  Menapiane, 
who  had  Undo  on  both  sides  t>f  the  river,  Gaaar,  b.  iv. 
a  t.  Aftarwmrd%  In  tbe  reign  of  Augustus,  when  the 
Sicantoti  ware  tmnsplanted  to  tbe  west  aide  of  the 
Bbina  by  Tlbarioe,  who  commanded  the  legions  in 
iboae  pane,  the  Uaiplaas  and  TencUrians  succeeded  to 
(be  fauMla  laft  vncani  la  Germany;  aoppoaed  now  to  be 
tbe  dnefay  oT  BaTf,aad  Bfark,  Uppe,  Waldeck,  and  tbe 
UAoprie  oT  F^nderbom.  In  the  Atopy  ^  Tfaettee,  b. 
iv  a  M,  wa  eee  thaa  acting  in  eonjanction  wkh  Givills 
•OhMtha 


ever,  by  the  general  rule  of  inheritance,  to  the 
eldest  son,  but,  in  a  peculiar  line,  to  that  son 
who  stands  distinguished  by  his  valour  and  his 
exploits  in  war. 

XXXIII.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  last- 
mentioned  states  formerly  occurred  the  Bruc- 
terians,s  since  that  time  dispossessed  of  tbeir 
territory,  and,  as  fame  reports,  now  no  longer  a 
people.     The  Chamavians  and  Angrivarians^ 


6  The  Bructerians  dwelt  between  tbe  Rhine,  the* 
Luppia  (the  Lipped  and  Amisla  (the  £ine.)  The  coun> 
try  is  now  supposed  to  be  Weatpbalia,  and  Over-Tasel. 
They  enured  into  an  alllaoce  with  Ci  villa,  the  Batavlan 
chief;  and,  having  In  the  course  of  that  war  incurred 
ibe  hatrad  of  their  countrymen,  they  were  at  length 
exterminated.  It  la  observable,  however,  that  Tacitae 
does  not  state  tlie  ruin  of  the  people  as  a  positive  laci. 
He  mentions  it  as  a  report.  That  they  were  still  a 
people,  appears  In  a  letter  of  Pliny,  who  wrou  In  the 
time  of  Trajan.  The  emperor,  he  tells  us,  decreed  a 
triumphal  statute  to  Vestritlua  Spurinna,  who,  wlthoot 
the  necessity  of  coming  u>  an  engagement,  humbled  tha 
Brucierlana  by  tbe  terror  of  bla  name.  The  barbarians 
had  experienced  his  courage  and  his  conduct,  and  there- 
lore  not  only  received  their  king  from  him,  but  quietly 
submitted  to  their  former  government.  Pliny,  lib.  tl. 
epist  7.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  Tacitus  was 
misinlormed.  Claudlan,  the  celebrated  poet,  who  flou> 
rished  in  the  fourth  century  of  the  Christian  era,  in 
the  time  of  tlie  emperor  Theodoalus,  roentiona  tbe 
Bructerians  as  a  people,  who,  with  the  rest  of  the  Ger- 
man nations,  submitted  to  the  Roman  general. 


•vMkaaeofeqflni 


A IV.  CmmiL  HomorUt  v.  Ml 

It  is  Still  to  be  observed,  that  neither  this  passage  in 
Claudian,  nor  that  In  Pliny's  letter,  has  fixed  tha  place 
where  tfew  Bructerians  resided.  If,  acoordlng  to  tha 
poet,  they  were  contiguous  to  the  Hercynian  Forest, 
it  conflrma  what  Tacltua  says,  that  they  were  driven 
rrom  their  territory.  Wherever  they  dwelt,  there  to 
reason  to  conclude  that  they  were  atiU  a  people.  The 
report  to  tbe  contrary,  seems  to  have  bad  no  launda^ 
tion.  Eccard  (De  lUbuB  JVanoA  0»^CMtai»a,  vot  i.  p. 
304)  eays,  they  settled  between  Cologne  and  Ueeee,  and 
were  allerwards  engaged  in  the  league  of  the  FVanks. 

6  The  Chamavians  occupied  a  territory  near  the  banks 
of  the  Amisla  (the  Ems,)  supposed  to  be  Ungen  and 
Oenabuiig.  The  Angrlvariana  bordered  on  tbe  Vlsur* 
gis  (the  Weser,)  where  at  present  are  Uinden  and 
Schawenburg.  They  were  also  called  Angrarii ;  a 
word  which,  Gronovius  observes,  according  to  tlie  Oer* 
man  etymology,  aignifies  ▲oeaasaoas.  Brotier  says, 
they  were  afterwards  a  part  of  the  Saxon  nation ;  and, 
for  proof  of  ibie,  he  refers  to  the  code  of  Saxon  laws.  * 
Tbe  same  writer  adds,  that  the  battle  which.  In  con« 
junctkm  with  tbe  Angrivarians,  Uiej  iougbt  agalnat  the 
Bructerians,  was  decided  on  a  plain  near  tbe  canal  of 
Drusus  (see  s.  xxlx.  note,)  and  the  account  of  that  pnv 
digioua  slaughter  arrived  at  Rome  in  the  first  jear  of 
the  emperor  Trajan.  Tacitus  on  this  occasion  seems  to 
exult  in  tbe  destruction  of  tbe  human  species.  Abate 
aimty  thoummd  sf  tJu  Germantt  he  say  a,  ktjf  d§ai  on  the 
JUid  qf  baUU  ;  a  glorUma  epectOfoUfor  Vu  Ugicne  toko 
behM  that  eemu^  Uooi.  The  ambition  of  the  Romans 
aiming  always  at  universal  dominion.  It  was  pait  of 
their  policy  to  give  the  name  uf  barbarians  lo  the 
nations  that  did  not  tamely  submit  to  their  victorious 
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it  if  Mid,  with  the  consent  of  the  adjacent  tribes 
in:iraded  the  eountiy,  and  pnisued  the  ancient 
settler!  with  exterminating  fury.  The  intoler- 
able pride  of  the  Bructeriana  drew  upon  them 
this  dreadful  catastropl^.  The  love  of  plunder, 
was,  no  doubt,  a  powerful  motive  t  and,  perhaps, 
the  event  was  providentially  ordained  in  favour 
of  the  Roman  people.  Certain  it  is,  the  gods 
have  of  late  indulged  us  with  the  view  of  a  fierce 
engagement,  and  a  scene  of  carnage,  in  which 
above  sixty  thousand  of  the  enemy  fell  a  sacrifice, 
not  to  the  arms  of  Rome,  but,  more  magnificent 
still !  to  the  rage  of  their  own  internal  discord, 
all  cut  off,  as  it  were  in  the  theatre  of  war,  to  fur- 
nish a  spectacle  to  the  Roman  army.  May  this 
continue  to  be  the  fate  of  foreign  nations !  If 
not  the  friends  of  Rome,  let  them  be  enemies 
to  themselves.  For  in  Che  present  tide  of  our 
affkirs,  what  can  fortune  have  in  store  so  devout- 
ly to  be  wished  for  as  civil  dissension  amongst 
our  enemies  ? 

XXXIV.  At  the  back  of  the  states,  which  I 
have  now  described,  lie  the  Dulgibinians  i  and 
the  Chasuarians,  with  other  nations  of  inferior 
note.  In  front  occurs  the  country  of  the  Frisians  s 


arms.  The  combats  of  their  gladiators  inured  them  to 
blood  and  carnage  from  their  verjr  infancy ;  and,  by 
consequence,  they  considered  tlie  race  of  man  as  so 
many  victims,  who  were  to  bleed  for  the  ambition  of 
a  people  who  aspired  to  Im  the  governors  of  the  world. 
To  conquer  the  proud  (dehellare  auperbot)  was  a  state 
maxim,  and  moral  virtue  gave  way  to  fierce  ambition. 
There  is  a  passage  in  Livy  not  unlilce  what  is  said  by 
Tacitus,  but  not  delivered  with  the  same  harshness  of 
expression.  A  contention,  he  says,  arose  between  the 
Yolsci  and  the  JSqui :  each  claiming  a  right  to  name  a 
commander  in  chief  for  their  confederata  army.  A 
violent  sedition  followed,  and  the  consequence  was  a 
bloody  engigement,  in  which  the  good  fortune  of  the 
Roman  people  destroyed  two  armies  of  the  enemy. 
iE&ie  «p  ceriofRMM,  Voltci  JBquiru  imperalUfrin  con- 
Jututo  exercUui  darentf  geditiOf  deinde  aina  pnsUutn 
miwun.  IbifaHuna  populi  Eomani  duot  hoatium  exer- 
cttutf  haudminuB  pertUdmo  fuamptrtinaei  ctriamiiUt 
emtftcU,   Uvy,  lib.  ii.  s.  40. 

1  It  is  difficult  to  fix  the  residence  of  these  two  nap 
Uons.  The  commentators  seem  disposed  to  assign 
them  the  country  near  the  head  of  the  river  Lippe ; 
and  thence  it  is  thought  that  they  removed  to  the  lands 
evacuated  by  the  Angrtvarians  and  Chamavians,  when 
they  expelled  the  Bracterian  nation.  They  seem. to 
have  been  the  same  with  those  whom  Telleius  Pater- 
culus  calls  the  Attuarii :  see  FSterc.  lib.  11.  s.  106.  They 
were  afterwards  pari  of  the  Francic  league.  The  na. 
tions  of  inferior  note,  said  by  Tacitus  to  have  dwelt  in 
their  neighbourhood,  are  supposed  by  Brotier  to  have 
been  the  Anslbarii  and  Tubantes.  The  former  he 
thinks  should  rather  be  called  Amsibarii,  from  their 
vicinity  to  the  river  Amisia. 

3  The  Flevus,  in  the  ihne  of  the  Romans,  was  a 
great  lake.  Germaaicus  snterwel  U  through  th€  arU- 
ficidl  krwuh  ^  tA«  Rkbu  madg  by  Drumu.  Antudtt 
b.  ii.  s.  &  It  has  been  since  enlarged  by  irruptions  of 
the  sea,  and  is  now  the  great  gulf  called  Zuyder-Zee. 
The  Lesser  Frisians  ware  settled  on  the  south-west 


divided  into  two  communities,  called,  on  acco 
of  their  degrees  of  strength,  the  Gieat«i  vaA, 
Lesser  Frisia.  Both  extend  along  the  maj 
of  the  Rhine  as  far  as  the  ocean,  inclosing  w 
in  their  limits  lakes  of  vast  extent^  wbm 
fleets  of  Rome  have  spread  their  tails.  Thr« 
that  outlet  we  have  attempted  the  Norti 
Ocean,  where,  if  we  may  believe  the  accotiii 
navigators,  the  pillars  of  Hercules  are  seen 
standing  on  the  coast ;  whether  it  be,  that  ] 
cules  did  in  fact  visit  those  parts,  or  that  whal 
is  great  and  splendid  in  all  quairters  of  the  glc 
by  common  consent  ascribed  to  that  ancient  I 
Drusus  Crermanicus  was  an  adventurer  io  I 
'seas.^  He  did  not  want  a  spirit  of  enterp 
but  the  navigation  was  found  impracUcah 
that  tempestuous  ocean,  which  seemed  to  i 
any  further  discovery  of  its  own  element, « 
labours  of  Hercules.  Since  that  time  no  i 
dition  has  been  undertaken :  men  cone 
that  to  respect  the  mysteries  of  the  gods,  ai 
lieve  without  inquiry,  would  be  the  bes\ 
«f  veneration.8 

XXXV.  We  have  hitherto  traced  the  wi 
side  of  Germany.     From  the  point,  whe 


side  of  the  bay,  occupying  the  whole  or  part 
land  and  UlrechL  The  Greater  Frisians  were 
north-east  of  the  lake  or  gulf,  in  the  XtxrOki 
called  Groniogen,  extending  themselves  aloi^  I 
coast  as  far  as  the  river  Amisia  (now  the  ExJ 
name  of  the  Frisians  seems  to  be  preserved  in  > 
Fbisslaivd,  the  most  northern  of  the  United  Pn 

3  One  of  the  inundaUons  which  changed  ths  d 
a  gulf  of  the  sea,  happened  so  late  as  the  ;« 
and  swallowed  up  seventy-two  vtllai^.  Aocil 
pened  in  the  year  1669,  and  overwhelmed  the  i 
Holland,  and  laid  all  Friesland  under  water, 
flood  no  less  than  ^SifiOO  person*  loei  their  livt  9 
the  pillars  of  Hercules  stood  cannot  now  ix 
with  ceruinty.  The  extreme  point  of  land,  «1 
thing  but  the  open  sea  lay  beyond  h,  was  in 
times  said  to  be  the  spot  on  which  the  pillars  c 
les  were  erected.  Some  of  the  oonuneniaton 
tliat  the  spot  intended  by  Tacitas  was  on  the 
the  Frisians ;  others  will  have  It  to  be  the  poii 
CnrsRiAN  CHSBSorasus,  now  Jutland. 

4  Drusus  was  the  younger  brother  of  Tibej 
father  of  Oermanicus.  See  the  GtHtatogiral 
the  CanMrtf  No.  79.  History  ascribes  to  tiim 
amiable  character,  and  every  Rxmian  virtue, 
educated  at  the  court  of  Ataguatua,  he  was 
ment  a  republican*  He  commanded  in  Ocrn 
carried  his  victorious  arms  as  far  as  the  I 
imposed  a  tribute  on  the  Frisiane  (eee  Anntdi 
72,)  and,  in  order  to  explore  the  German  Occi 
as  iar  as  the  point  of  Jutland  :  but  the  art  of  a 
being  then  little  understood,  he  did  not  ventul 
ceed  &rther  in  that  violent  and  tampeAuous  i 

6  Tacitus,  perhaps,  alluded  to  the  precej 
philosopher,  who  sidd,  Wormh^  Gpd,  keJievt 
but  do  not  prnumB  to  incemtig-ate  Jkir  nofvi 
ooLi,  ATQjn  caans,  san  Moxa  nw— -  Tbo 
says  La  Bletterie,  thou^t  ti  fwvsoaiptooua  i 
too'iar  into  the  mysteries  of  natnra ;  and  the 
do  not  spare  Uie  mysteries  of  rell£|ott. 
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ftop,  it  ttrttebet  awtj  with  &  prodigioui  iweep 
t»wardi  the  north.  In  this  TUt  region  the  first 
territory  that  ocenri,  is  that  of  the  Chaucians^* 
btgiiuiiog  on  the  confines  of  the  Frisians,  and. 


C  TiM  tarricorj  of  the  GhauclMis  extended  from  the 
Son  Obnlete)  lo  the  Elbe  (Albls),  and  the  Geman  Ocean 
«uM  the  northern  eztreniity.   The  nation  was  dis- 
Uoioittud  into  the  Greater  and  the  Lesser,  divided  from 
each  Mher  by  the  Visurgis  (the  Weeer).    The  former 
dwelt  (u  appears  in  AnnaUj  b.  11.  s.  18  and  19)  between 
the  Ens  end  the  Weser;  the  latter  on  the  north-east 
lide  of  the  Weser,  between  that  rlTer  and  the  Elbe. 
Pllsf,  in  hie  Natural  lR«<ory,  has  represented  the 
nuiUiae  iahabiunts  in  lirely  colours.    He  says,  be 
hiiDMlf  had  seen  the  Greater  and  the  Lesser  Chau- 
eiane,  llTing  in  a  vast  level  country,  which  is  over- 
flowed twice  in  the  day  and  night  by  the  reflux  of  the 
tide,  and  leaves  a  perpetual  doubt,  whether  it  is  sea  or 
land.  Pliny  adds,  that  the  wretched  inhabitants  live 
on  Um  ridge  of  hills,  or  in  mud  cottages,  raised  above 
the  hjgb-water  mark,  having  no  cattle,  no  milk,  and 
00  frohs  of  the  earth.   Fish  is  their  only  sustenance, 
sad  they  catch  it  with  lines  made  of  flags  and  sea-weed. 
Their  fiiel  Is  the  common  mud,  taken  op  wlih  their 
kudf,  and  dried  rather  by  the  wind  than  Uie  sun. 
With  fire  made  of  this  kind  of  peat,  they  warm  their 
iwd  and  their  bodies  almost  frozen.   The  rain-water, 
C0}Jec(ed  in  ditches  round  their  huts,  Is  their  only 
drink.    Ami  vero  in  Sep(*mtrioiu  vita  ncbU  gente* 
CkaaKerMm,ftu  Mc^orea  Minoruqu^  oftpellantur.  Va$to 
i^  mmtUf  ftis  diermn  noctiumque  nngularum  inter- 
m/{m,  ^uaua  in  imnunmua  agitur  ocemma^  tttemam 
tptritna  rtntm  naturtt  ctrntravtraiam,  dubiumqus  terra 
mt,  am  pare  maris.    lUie  mUera  gene  tumulae  obtinet 
•Itmt  aui  tribtmaUa  etrueta  manibue  ad  experimenta 
eHiuimi  «ar«is  eamie  ita  impontia.   Nan  pecudem  hia 
Aetrre,  nan  laeta  aU,  na  cum  feria  quidem  dimicara 
tamtigit,  ommptrocul  abaeto  fructice.    Ulta  at  paluatri 
jmmeo/itnaa  nactuni  adpmtaxandapiaeibua  retia;  cap- 
tamqua  mambua  htium  vantia  magia  quam  aole  aie- 
tantaa:  hoe  tarru  ciboa  at  rigantia  Septemtriana  viaeara 
am  mimS*  Paiua  nan  niai  ax  imbra  aarvato  acrobibua  in 
vtatikmlo  damMM.   Pliny,  lib.  rri.  s.  1.    Pliny  concludes 
his  accoam  of  the  Chauclans  with  an  observation  natu- 
ral in  tile  mouth  of  a  roan,  who,  whh  the  rest  of  his 
coaauy,  thought  that  Rome,  as  mistress  of  the  world, 
had  a  rU^  to  give  laws  to  the  nations  round  her,  and 
that  subjection  vrae  the  doty  of  barbarians.   My  he  says, 
that  wretched  people  were  conquered  by  the  Romans, 
thcj  would  call  it  elavery,  and  complain  of  the  yoke  of 
bondage.   The  ^ct  is,  Fortune  spares  some  nations,  but 
her  mercy  is  the  eeveresl  punishmenL  She  leaves  them 
to  their  JsAwery.    Eit  ha  gtntaat  ai  vineanlur  hodia  a 
papmlo  RamamOf  aardre  aa  dicunt.    Jta  eat  prqfacto: 
muUia  fhritana  parcit  in  ptanam.  Pliny,  it  should  seem, 
thought  lujraTy  a  euflicient  compensation  lor  the  loss  of 
liberty :  be  did  not  reflect,  that  to  live  under  the  arbi- 
trary will  of  mnn  Is  the  worst  lot  of  human  life,  and 
thai  tndependeoce  can  make  barren  raclka  and  MeoA 
mammtahta  amiU.    Loean  diflered  widely  from  Pliny: 
liberty,  he  enTS*  fled  from  the  guilt  of  civil  war  beyond 
the  Tifrie  and  the  Rhine,  never  to  return,  though 
oAen  aooght  by  the  Romans  at  the  risk  of  life.   In  his 
^wjAti^  manner  he  calls  liberty  a  Oarman  and  a 
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thou^  at  the  extremity  hounded  hy  the 
shore,  yet  running  at  the  back  of  all  the  nations 
already  described,  till,  with  an  immense  com- 
pass, it  reaches  the  borders  of  the  Cattians.  Of 
this  immeasurable  tract  it  is  not  suflBcient  to  say 
that  the  Chauclans  possess  it :  they  e^en  peopte 
it  Of  all  the  German  Nations,  they  are,  beyond 
all  question,  the  most  respectable.  Their  grao" 
deur  rests  upon  the  surest  foundation,  the  love 
of  justice }  wanting  no  extension  of  territoryf 
free  from  avarice  and  ambition,  remote  and 
happy,  they  provoke  no  wars,  and  never  seek  to 
enrich  themselves  by  rapine  and  depredation. 
Their  importance  among  the  nations  round  them 
is  undoubtedly  great ;  but  the  best  evidence  of  it 
is,  that  they  haVe  gained  nothing  by  injustice. 
Loving  moderation,  yet  uniting  to  it  a  warlike' 
spirit,  they  are  ever  ready  in  a  just  cause  to 
unsheath  the  sword.  Their  armies  are  soon  in 
the  field.7  In  men  and  horses,  their  resourcet 
are  great,  and  even  in  profound  tranquillity  their 
fame  is  never  tarnished. 

XXXVI.  Bordering  on  the  side  of  the  Chau* 
cians,  and  also  of  the  Cattians,  lies  the  country 
of  the  Cberuscans  jS  a  people  by  a  long  disuse 
of  arms  enervated  and  sunk  in  sloth.  Unmo* 
leated  by  their  neighl)ours,  they  enjoyed  the 
sweets  of  peace,  forgetting  that  amidst  powerful 
and  ambitious  neighbours,  the  repose,  which 
you  enjoy,  serves  only  to  lull  you  into  a  calm, 
always  pleasing,  but  deceitful  in  the  end.   When 


7  The  Chaucians,  with  their  love  of  justice  and  mod. 
eralion,  still  retained  their  warlike  spirit  To  prevent 
iheir  incursions,  the  Romans  found  It  convenient  to 
sution  garrisons  at  proper  posts.  Lucan  alludes  to 
those  garrisons ;  but  he  gives  the  people  a  new  name, 
thalofCATOi. 


OppaM.  Ub.LT.l6a 

Tou  loo  tow'nii  Rone  edTuec,  r«  vwlihi  bud, 
niBl  woia  ibi  Aiflf  Ckod  to  wItbMud. 

jRlBWn**  Immpi,  b.  L  v.  Sll. 

8  The  territory  of  the  Cheruscans  began  near  the 
Weser  (Yisurgls),  and  extended  to  the  Elbe,  through 
the  countries  now  called  Luneburg,  Brunswiclc,  and 
part  of  Brandenburg.  Armioius,  their  chief,  made  head 
against  the  Romans  with  distinguished  bravery,  and 
performed  a  number  of  gallant  exploits,  as  relaUNl  by 
Tacitus  in  the  first  and  second  book  of  the  Annate.  He 
was  at  last  cut  off  by  the  treachery  of  his  countrymen, 
and  his  character  is  given  In  lively  colours,  in  the  last 
section  of  the  second  book.  Varus  and  his  legions  were 
destroyed  by  the  seal  and  violent  spirit  of  Arminlos,  ae 
appears  In  the  speech  of  Segesies,  Annate,  Ik  1.  g.  66L 
The  long  peace,  In  which  the  vigour  of  this  people  sank 
into  sloth  and  indolence,  was,  perhaps,  occasioned  by 
the  death  of  Arroinlus ;  or  It  might  be  from  the  time 
when  Oermanlcus  was  recalled  by  Tiberius,  and  sent 
to  command  the  legions  In  the  east  In  the  time  of 
Augustus,  they  occupied  a  large  tract  of  country  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Weser,  as  appears  In  the  aceonnttf 
given  by  Yelleius  Paterculue  of  Dnwusi  and  his  wan 
in  Germany. 
4B 
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the  twoid  h  dcswo,  and  the  power  of  the 
ttrongeit  is  to  decide,  yon  talk  in  vain  of  equitj 
and  modeiation:  those  virtues  always  belong 
to  the  conqneror.  Thus  it  has  happened  to  the 
Cheruscans :  thej  wen  fonnerljr  just  and  up- 
right; at  present  thej  Are  called  fools  and 
cowards.  Victory  has  transferred  every  virtue 
to  the  Cattians,  and  oppression  takes  the  name 
of  wisdom.  The  downfall  of  the  Cheruscans 
drew  after  it  that  of  the  Fosi^i  a  contiguous 
nation,  in  their  day  of  prosperity  never  equal  to 
their  neighbours,  hut  feUow-suflferers  in  their 
ruin. 

XXXVII.  In  the  same  northern  part  of  Ger- 
many we  find  the  Cimbrians  *  on  the  margin  of 


1  This  Is  the  only  place  Id  which  TacltuB  makes  men- 
tion of  the  Fosi.  Cluverlus  and  others,  suppose  that 
they  were  the  sune  as  the  ancient  Saxons.  But  this 
opinion  does  not  seem  to  be  well  supported.  According 
to  Ptolemy,  the  Saxons  Inhabited  the  country  of  Hoi- 
stein  at  the  entrance  of  the  CImbrlan  Ghersonesua,  or 
Jutland.  The  name  of  the  Saxons  could  not  be  men- 
tioned by  Tacitus :  it  was  not  known  till  long  after  his 
time,  in  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius,  when.  In  conjunc- 
tion with  Ike  AiroLBs,  they  lasued  from  their  hive,  and 
afterwards  became  masters  of  Britain.  The  Fosl  were 
a  dllftrenv  people.  They  bordered  on  the  Cheruscans 
near  the  Elbe ;  and,  since  we  And  them  invoWed  in  one 
common  calamity,  they  were,  perhaps,  subordinate  to 
that  nation. 

2  The  CImbrI  Inhabited  the  peninsula,  which,  after 
thefar  name,  was  called  the  Cimbiic  Chersonesus,  and  is 
now  Jutland,  Including  Sleiwlc  and  Holsiein.  In  the 
consulship  of  Cecilhis  Metellus  and  Papirius  Carbo, 
A.  U.  C.  610,  about  one  hundred  and  eleven  years  iwfore 
the  Christian  era,  this  people,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Teutones,  made  an  irruption  into  Gaul,  and  having 
spread  terror  and  devastation  through  the  country, 
resolved  to  push  their  conquest  into  Italy.  They  aent 
a  deputation  to  the  senate,  demanding  an  allotment  of 
lands,  and  in  return  promising  fidelity.  It  appears  in 
the  Epitome  of  Llvy,  Ixv.  that,  the  senate  having  refused 
to  enter  Into  any  compromise  with  such  bold  invaders, 
the  new  consul,  Marcus  Silanus,  marched  against  them. 
The  Cimbri  stormed  his  imrenchments,  pillaged  the 
camp,  and  put  almost  the  whole  army  to  the  sword. 
This  victory  was  Ollowed  by  the  defeat  of  three  more 
Boman  generals,  who  lost  their  camp,  and  had  their 
armies  cut  to  pieces.  Florus  dues  not  hesitate  to  say, 
that  Rome  was  on  the  brink  of  destruction,  had  there 
not  existed  In  that  age  a  Marius  to  redeem  the  Roman 
name.  That  ofllcer  bad  triumphed  over  Jugurtha,  and 
his  military  skill  was  equal  to  his  valour.  He  gave 
battle  to  the  Teutones  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  near  the 
place  then  called  Aqua  Sextias  (now  Aix  In  Provence), 
and  gained  a  complete  victory.  Livy  says,  (Epitome, 
lxviii.)t  that  no  less  than  two  hundred  thousand  of  the 
dnemy  were  slain  In  the  action.  The  whole  nation 
perished.  Florus  adds,  that  their  king  Thbutobochus 
was  taken  prisoner;  and.  In  the  triumph  of  Marius, 
his  immense  statue,  towering  above  the  heaps  of  war- 
like trophies,  exhibited  to  the  Roman  people  an  aston- 
ishing spectacle.  The  Cimbri,  In  the  mean  Ume,  passed 
over  the  AlpS,  and  made  a  descent  Into  Italy.  They 
penetrated  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  Adige,  and,  hav- 
ing crossed  that  river,  in  spite  of  Catulus  Luctatlus, 
the  Boman  general,  spread  a  general  panic  throngh  the 
Goontry.  They  halted  near  the  Po,  and  sent  to  Marias 


the  ocean  i  a  people  it  preaent  of  mall  ( 
sideration,  though  their  glory  can  never 
Monuments  of  their  former  strength  and 
portance  ars  still  to  be  seen  on  either  ili 
Their  camps  and  lines  of  circomvallation 
not  yet  erased.  From  the  extent  of  gn 
which  they  occupied,  yon  may  even  now  J 
an  estimate  of  the  force  and  resources  of 
state,  and  the  account  of  their  grand  si 
which  consisted  of  such  prodigious  numl 
seems  to  be  verified.  It  was  in  the  yei 
Rome  sK  hundred  and  forty,  in  the  coi 
ship  of  Cscilius  Metellus  and  Papirius  C 
that  the  arms  of  the  Cimbrians  first  ala 
the  world.  If  from  that  period  we  reck 
the  second  consulship  of  the  emperor  Ti 
we  shall  find  a  space  of  near  two  hundre< 
ten  years :  so  long  has  Germany  stood  a 
with  Rome !  In  the  course  of  m  obstii 
struggle,  b6th  sides  have  felt  altematel 
severest  blows  of  fortune,  and  the  worst  ca 
ties  of  war.  Not  the  Samnite,  nor  the  re] 
of  Carthage,  nor  Spain,  nor  Gaul,  nor  ev< 
Parthian,  has  given  such  frequent  lessons 
Roman  people.     The  power  of  the  Arss 


a  second  time  to  demand  a  place  lor  their  hat 
Marius  answered,  that  "their  brethreo,  the  Tc 
already  possessed  more  than  they  desired,  and  il 
would  not  easily  quit  what  had  been  assigned  u 
Enraged  by  that  taunting  raillery,  the  Cimbfi  f\ 
for  a  decisive  action.  Florus  saya,  that  theL* 
was  relaxed  by  the  soft  clime  of  Italy.  The  b*i 
fought,  according  to  Florus,  at  a  place  called  R 
on  the  east  side  of  the  river  Lessitaa,  which  m 
the  Alpes  Gralae,  and  ialls  into  the  Po.  Victory  < 
for  the  Romans.  If  we  may  belie v«  LiTy,  Fl 
Plutarch  In  the  Life  of  Marius,  above  one  hum 
f  >rty  thousand  of  the  Cimbri  perished  In  the 
meat.  Mention  has  already  been  made  (a.  riiv. 
the  behaviour  of  the  Cimbrian  womeok,  when 
the  victory  in  the  hands  of  the  Roroaua.  Tbc 
out  the  braina  of  their  children,  and  ci>fnpl 
tragedy  by  destroying  themseivoa.  In  xhia 
ended  the  expedition  of  the  Cimbri.  The  re 
desires  to  see  the  history  of  that  txmxiflactK>i 
deuil,  will  find  it  related  with  accoracy  and  el 
Mobs.  Mallet^e  Northern  AMtiquiti*9t  vol.  i.  p. 
number  of  the  Cimbri,  and  their  coBfederAtea 
tones,  said  to  have  been  destroyed  by  Marius 
engagements,  would  seem  incredible,  wer% 
some  degree  explained  by  Flonia,  who  aayt 
whole  nation  was  driven  by  inundalloiia  of  i 
seek  new  habltailona  in  every  quarter  of  i 
Cum  terras  eorum  imtndtuaet  occomms,  wunae 
crbe  qtutrebami.  Florus,  lib.  lii.  cap.  3.  Fl 
the  life  of  Marius,  says,  that  the  number  < 
men  was  300/)00,  besides  as  great  a  nutnt«r 
and  children.  Their  native  country,  alter  i 
emigration,  continued  so  depopulai/ed,  that  t 
of  two  centuries,  when  Tacitus  wrota  this  a 
not  been  able  to  recover  Itaelf  It  waa  )«>Bg 
the  Angles  and  Saxons  issued  from  their  cr-^rl 
as  Sir  William  Templa  calls  It,  to  Mtabliab  tl 
Saxon  government  in  tUs  island. 

3  Orientol  despotism  was  not  abla^ 
strength  of  the  Boman  republic. 


THE  GERMANS. 


m 


WM  tot  w  fomidabte  u  G«iiiiu»  UUrtj.    If 

w«  •vtpt  tha  slaughter  of  Cnisut  and  his  army, 
vfaaC  bat  thf  aait  to  boait  of  ?  Their  own  com- 
aaadar,  Pacoras,  was  cut  off,  and  the  wholo 
■atioo  was  bombled  by  the  victory  of  Ventidius. 
The  Germans  can  recount  their  triumphs  over 
Carbe,  Cassius,«   Scaurus    Aurelius,   Servilius 


fcr  *  loaf  u«et  of  country,  and  bjr  the  M edlierrmnean 
8m.  Tht  brilUaat  spleDdour  of  Um  Amcid»  mieht 
fitutr  ia  tha  ejes  of  courtiers,  whoas  ambilioa  aimed 
■I  lioapari  uid  marks  of  disiiocUoo,  and  the  people 
ven  daasled  by  the  glory  of  their  monarch.  But  glory, 
tbo«|gh  ft  is  the  principle  that  unites  the  subjects  in 
•Qipert  of  deepotism,  Is  weak  and  powerless,  when  op- 
posed to  the  Tinue  of  a  republic,  or  the  love  of  freedom 
thit  pervades  a  fierce  and  savage  nation.    The  latter  la 
apsaiioo  bnplaoud  by  the  hand  of  nature ;  the  moiives 
of  slates  are  alt  artificial.   The  Germans  took  up  arms 
ladefence  of  liberty ;  the  Parthians  fought  for  the  splen- 
4oar  of  the  imperial  diadem,  and,  by  consequence,  rivet> 
ted  their  own  chains.   It  ii  true  that  Crassus  and  his 
whole  amy  vera  cut  to  pieces;  but  the  PaMhiansde- 
Uvend  hosuges  to  the  Romans,  and  (heir  princes  re- 
ceived iheir  sceptre  from  the  hands  of  the  emperor. 
The  Oennaos  made  a  fiercer  resistance.  The  Cimbrians 
■od  the  Teuiones  filled  all  Italy  with  terror.  From  that 
time,  during  a  space  of  more  than  two  centnries  to  the 
roiga  of  Trajan,  Rome  and  Germany  were  often  at  war, 
whh  alternate  victory,  and  alternate  slatightsr.  Armin- 
gs roosod  his  coontrymen  against  the  Romans,  and  he 
is  called  by  Tacitus  the  DBLivaaaa  op  his  coVMTar.  Ci- 
vi]ifl,the  Bauvlan  chieftain,  declared  to  his  people,  that 
Syria,  Asia,  and  the  oriental  nations,  Inured  to  die  yoke 
of  despociam,  mifht  continue  to  crouch  In  bondage ; 
te  as  to  hloealf  and  the  Oauls,  they  were  bom  In 
fc'otfooL  By  the  death  of  Varus  slavery  was  driven 
^  of  Oermaoy.    Thoss  were  the  sentiments  that  In- 
fiaaed  the  martial  spirit  of  that  adventurer.    With 
what  heroic  ardour  he  prosecuted  the  war,  Tacitus 
hss  related  la  the  fourth  book  of  his  History.    The 
biMoxJan,  moat  probably,  foresaw  that  German  liberty 
winld  in  the  end  accomplish  the  ruin  of  the  empire ; 
aad  that  lbrBkiinwled<;e,  perhaps,  extorted  from  him 
lbs  fervent  prayer  which  he  oflere  up  (s.  xxzlii.)  fur  the 
eoBtiouaace  of  civi  I  d  t  Bcr>rd  among  the  enemies  of  Rome. 
This  triumph  of  the  Gentians  happened  long  after  the 
thne  of  Tacitus.     In  the  year  of  Rome  1239,  and  of  the 
Christian  era  476,  Od'tacer  overturned  the  western  em- 
pba,  and  left  the  last  of  the  emperors  to  languish  in  a 
casile  near  Naples.    Before  the  end  of  the  eighth  cen- 
tury, Charlemagne,  king  of  the  Franks,  eaosed  one  of 
bis  sons  to  be  crowned  king  of  Italy  by  Pl»pe  Adrian,' 
aad,  by  the  rapid  progress  of  his  arms,  proved  what 
TUcitus  has  aald,  that  German  liberty  is  more  vigorous 
than  eastern  deapotlsm.   See  Charleraagne*s  Preface  to 
the  Salic  Law,  a  monument  of  antiquity  which,  Brotier 
ssys^  Is  seldom  Inspected  even  by  the  curious.   For  that 
reason  he  hanflTen  it  at  length  In  his  notes  on  this  sec* 
tioa  of  Tacluia. 

4  The  alaoghter  of  Craaans  and  his  army  Is  well 
known:  but  In  revenge  Pacorus,  son  of  Orodes,  the 
Parthlao  kln^,  wna  put  to  death,  and  the  kingdom  was 
reduced  to  a  lower  condition  than  even  that  of  Tentldius, 
who  gained  n  complete  victory.  TScitus  says,  i^fra 
Trmtidimm  d^setua  ariantt  alluding  to  the  meanness  of 
that  ofBcar'a  firaa  employment:  he  let  out  mules  for 
blfe,  and  wnn  afterwards  raised  to  the  consulship  by 
Antony  the  trlninvlr.  Upon  that  occaalon  a  libel  was 
taad  up  in  the  poblie  plaaee  of  Rome,  smtittg,  aa  a  kind 


Ccpio,  and  CiMitte  MaaUuM  ^U  defaatndt  or 

taken  prisoners.  With  them  the  republic  loat 
five  consular  annies  {  and  since  that  time,  in  the 
reign  of  Augustus,  Varus  perished  with  his  three 
legions.  Caius  Marius,'  it  is  true,  defeated 
the  Germans  in  Italy  j  Julius  Caesar  made  them 
retreat  from  Gaul:  and  Orusus,  Tiberius,  and 
Germanicus,  overpowered  them  in  their  own 
country  (  hut  how  much  blood  did  those  victories 
cost  us !  The  mighty  projects  of  Caligula  ended 
in  a  ridiqulous  farce.  From  that  period  an  in- 
terval of  peace  succeeded,  till,  roused  at  length 
by  the  dissensions  of  Rome,  and  the  civil  wan 
that  followed,  they  stormed  our  legions  in  their 
winter-quarters,?  and  even  planned  the  conquest 


of  prodigy,  that  the  man  who  dressed  mnUs  was  made 
a  consul. 


Nwa 


eilfriubet. 


The  victory  obtained  by  this  man  (see  Floras,  lit.  Iv. 
s.  9.)  places  the  waakneaa  of  the  Parthians  In  a  dsar 
point  of  view.  But  the  loss  of  so  many  Roman  console 
wHh  their  armies,  shows  the  warlike  genhis  of  the 
Germans.  Cartio  waa  eonaol  A.  U.  C.  MO^  and  waa 
nmted  by  the  CImbrlana,  with  his  whole  army.  Uvy, 
Epitome  btlH.  Lnclos  Cassius  waa  consul  A.  U.  C  Hf, 
He  himssif  waa  slain  In  battle,  and  hla  whole  army 
paased  undsr  the  yoke.  Cwsar,  b.  L  a.  i9L  See  Uvy, 
Epttoaaelzv. 

6  Marcoa  Scauma  Aurslhis  gave  battle  to  the  Chn- 
brlans,andhlaaimy  waapnttofUghu  He  himself  waa 
taken  priaoner.  Being  aummooed  to  a  consultation 
held  bf  the  enemy,  he  advlaed  them  not  to  think  of 
passing  the  Alps,  beeaoae  the  Romaoa  wars  invincMe. 
For  that  oflbnce  Bolorlz,  a  young  man  of  great  ferocity, 
killed  hhn  on  the  spot  U^t  Ep*t-  Ixvll.  Servllhie 
Ccpio  proconsul,  and  Cnelus  Manllua  conaal,  ware  both 
defeated,  and  their  campe  were  pUlsged  by  the  Cim- 
brians. Uvy,EpltUvii.  Floras,  lib.  ill.  s.  a  Vsllslue 
Paterculna,  lib.  II.  a.  13.  This  last  defiMt  happened  A. 
U.  G.  619,  and,  according  to  Plutarch,  In  the  llfo  of 
Loeullua,  the  anniversary  wss  reckoned  among  the  un- 
lucky daya.  In  order  ui  do  justice  to  the  martial  ardour 
of  the  Qermana,  Taclttta  takea  care  ta  obaerve  that 
theaa  diaasters  happened  In  the  best  days  of  Roms,  that 
is,  In  the  time  of  the  republic  QMiftfus  etand  oewsii 
laru  tmtnihu  vofvlo  Romano  oMuUmmL  He  adda, 
that  AugosMis  the  emperur  lost  Varua  and  hla  thrse 
legions.  The  calamity  made  such  an  Impnaalon  on  the 
mind  of  Augustus,  that,  as  Suetonius  relatea,  ha  let  hla 
hair  and  beard  grow  for  aevenl  montha,  at  tfanes  strik- 
ing his  head  against  the  w^l,  aod  exclaiming,  "Qonr- 
TOJtrs  VAmua,  oiva  m  aaox  mt  lbomks."  Suaton.  m 
Ati^yafo,  s.  23.  See  the  fine  description  of  Germanlcoa 
and  bis  army  traverslog  the  field  where  the  bones  of 
their  slaughtered  countrymen  lay  oobttried.  Aiiiiais,  b. 
I.  s.  61. 

6  Marios,  as  has  been  mentionad,  triumphed  over  the 
Teuiones  and  the  Cimbri.   See  s.  ^,  note. 

7  During  the  troublee  that  followed  the  death  of  Neip^ 
and  the  wars  between  Oiho,  Vitellius,  aod  Vespasian, 
Claudius  Civllis,  the  Bauvian  chief,  took  the  field  at  the 
head  of  a  confederate  army,  onder  a  plauailde  pretence 
of  promoting  the  interest  of  Vespasian,  but,  In  fkf 
deliver  his  country  and  the  Gauls  firom  the  Romar 

He  called  himself  the  firieod  of  Vaspaafan,  « 
stormsd  ths  Roasan  campa,  and  ehilisd  the  Is 


aoi 


MANNERS  OF 


the  sirord  is  dnwn,  and  the  power  of  the 
■trongest  is  to  decide,  you  talk  in  vain  of  equitj 
and  moderation:  those  virtues  always  belong 
to  the  conqueror.  Thus  it  has  happened  to  the 
Cherutcans:  they  were  formerly  just  and  up- 
right} at  present  they  -ere  called  fools  and 
cowards.  Victory  has  transferred  every  virtue 
to  the  Cattians,  and  oppression  takes  the  name 
of  wisdom.  The  downfall  of  the  Cherascans 
drew  a^r  it  that  of  the  Fosi^i  a  contiguous 
nation,  in  their  day  of  prosperity  never  equal  to 
their  neighbours,  but  fellow-sufferers  in  their 
min. 

XXXVII.  In  the  same  northern  part  of  Ger- 
many we  find  the  Cimbrians  *  on  the  margin  of 


1  This  is  the  only  place  in  which  Tacitas  makes  men- 
tion of  the  Fost.  Cluverius  and  others,  suppoee  that 
they  were  the  same  as  the  ancient  Saxons.  But  this 
opinion  does  not  seem  to  be  well  supported.  According 
to  Ptolemy,  the  Saxons  inhabited  the  country  of  Hol- 
stein  at  the  entrance  of  the  Cimbrian  Chersonesus,  or 
Jutland.  The  name  of  the  Saxons  could  not  be  men- 
tioned by  Tacitus :  |t  was  not  known  till  long  after  hie 
time,  in  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius,  when,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  AmiLBs,  they  issued  from  their  hive,  and 
afkerwards  became  masters  of  Britain.  The  Foei  were 
a  diflerent  people.  They  bordered  on  the  Cheruscans 
near  the  Elbe ;  and,  since  we  find  them  invoWed  in  one 
common  calamity,  they  were,  perhaps,  subordinate  to 
that  nation. 

2  The  Cimbri  inhabited  the  peninsula,  which,  after 
their  name,  was  called  the  Cimbric  Chersonesus,  and  is 
now  Jutland,  including  Sleswic  and  Holstein.  In  the 
consulship  of  Caecilius  Metellus  and  Papirius  Carbo, 
A.  IT.  C.  640,  about  one-hundred  and  eleven  years  before 
the  Christian  era,  this  people,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Teutones,  made  an  irruption  Into  Gaul,  and  having 
spread  terror  and  devastation  through  the  country, 
resolved  to  push  their  conquest  into  Italy.  They  sent 
a  deputation  to  the  senate,  demanding  an  allotment  of 
lands,  and  in  return  promising  fidelity.  It  appears  in 
the  Epitome  of  Llvy,  Ixv.  that,  the  senate  having  refused 
to  enter  into  any  compromise  wiih  such  bold  invaders, 
the  new  consul,  Marcus  Silanus,  marched  against  them. 
The  Cimbri  stormed  his  intrenchments,  pillaged  the 
camp,  and  put  almost  the  whole  army  to  the  sword. 
This  victory  was  f>llowed  by  the  defeat  of  three  more 
Boman  generals,  who  lost  their  camp,  and  had  their 
armies  cut  to  pieces.  Florus  dues  not  hesitate  to  say, 
that  Rome  was  on  the  brink  of  destruction,  had  there 
not  existed  in  that  age  a  Marius  to  redeem  the  Roman 
name.  That  officer  had  triumphed  over  Jogurtha,  and 
his  military  skill  was  equal  to  his  valour.  He  gave 
battle  to  the  Teutones  at  the  fbot  of  the  Alps,  near  the 
place  theh  called  Aqun  Sextie  (now  Alx  in  Provence), 
and  gained  a  complete  victory.  Livy  says,  (Epitome, 
Ixviii.),  that  no  less  than  two  hundred  thousand  of  the 
^nemy  were  slain  In  the  action.  The  whole  nation 
perished.  Florus  adds,  that  ttielr  king  Thbutobocmits 
was  taken  prisoner;  and,  in  the  triumph  of  Marius, 
his  immense  statue,  towering  above  the  heaps  of  war- 
like trophies,  exhibited  to  the  Roman  people  an  aston- 
ishing spectacle.  The  Cimbri,  in  the  mean  time,  passed 
oVer  the  Alps,  and  made  a  descent  into  Italy.  They 
penetrated  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  Adige,  and,  hav- 
ing crossed  that  river,  in  spite  of  Catulus  Luctatius, 
the  Roman  general,  spread  a  general  panic  through  the 
country.  They  halted  near  the  Po,  and  sent  to  Marias 


the  ocean  {  a  people  At  pneent  of  small  < 
sideration,  though  their  ^ory  can  never 
Monuments  of  their  former  strength  and 
portance  are  still  to  be  seen  on  either  ili 
Their  camps  and  lines  of  circumtaUitioii 
not  yet  erased.  From  the  extent  of  gn 
which  they  occupied,  you  may  even  now  1 
an  estimate  of  the  force  and  resouTcn  o1 
state,  and  the  account  of  their  grand  i 
which  consisted  of  such  prodigious  duid 
seems  to  be  verified.  It  was  in  the  ye 
Rome  six  hundred  and  forty,  in  the  co 
ship  of  CBcilius  Metellus  and  Papirius  C 
that  the  arms  of  the  Cimbrians  first  al] 
the  world.  If  from  that  period  we  reel 
the  second  consulship  of  the  emperoi  Ti 
we  shall  find  a  space  of  near  two  hundn 
ten  years :  so  long  has  Germany  stood  a 
with  Rome !  In  the  course  of  so  obstv 
struggle,  b6th  sides  have  felt  alternate! 
severest  blows  of  fortune,  and  the  worst  o 
ties  of  war.  Not  the  Samnite,  nor  the  n 
of  Carthage,  nor  Spain,  nor  Gnnl,  nor  ev 
Parthian,  has  given  such  freqaent  lessons 
Roman  people.     The  power  of  the  An 


a  second  time  to  demand  a  place  for  their  hi! 
Marius  answered,  that  "  their  brethren,  the  Tt 
already  possessed  more  than  they  desired,  and  1 
would  not  easily  quit  what  had  been  aaatgned  u 
Enraged  by  thai  taunting  raillery,  the  Cimbn  |i 
for  a  decisive  action.  Floms  a&ya,  thav  tl^^u 
was  relaxed  by  the  soil  clime  of  Italy.  The  t< 
fought,  according  to  Florus,  at  a  place  called  I 
on  the  east  side  of  the  river  Lesaitea,  which  V 
the  Alpes  Graie,  and  falls  into  the  Po.  Yictory 
for  the  Romans.  If  we  may  believe  Livy,  Flj 
Plutarch  in  the  Ufe  of  Marine,  above  one  hun 
f  irty  thousand  of  the  Cimbri  periehed  in  ibi 
ment.  Mention  has  already  lieen  made  (s.  viii 
the  behaviour  of  the  Cimbrian  women,  when 
the  victory  in  the  hands  of  the  Romans.  Thi 
out  the  brains  of  their  children,  and  comf 
tragedy  by  destroying  themselves.  In  thii 
ended  the  expedition  of  the  Cimbii.  The  ri 
desires  to  see  tlie  history  of  that  tranoaccio 
detail,  will  find  it  related  with  accoracy  and  el 
Mona.  Mallet's  Northern  Antiq9uti€9,  vol.  v.  f 
number  of  the  Cimbri,  and  their  confederatei 
tones,  said  to  have  been  destroyed  1^  Mariiu 
engagements,  would  seem  incredible^,  wer^ 
some  degree  explained  \xf  Floras,  who  ny 
whole  nation  was  driven  by  inundations  of 
seek  new  habitations  in  every  quarter  of 
Cum  terraa  eorum  iKuttdtumei  <K«aiM«s,  norai 
orbe  quarebatU.  Florus,  lib.  iiL  cap.  3.  PI 
the  life  of  Marius,  says,  thai  the  number 
men  was  SOO/XX),  besides  aft  greaL  a  number 
and  childrea.  Their  native  eountxy,  after 
emigration,  continued  so  depopulated,  thai 
of  two  centuries,  when  Tacitus  wrote  this  i| 
not  been  able  to  recover  itself.  It  was  h*at\ 
the  Angles  and  Saxons  issued  from  their  norl 
as  Sir  William  Temple  calls  St,  lo  establish  li 
Saxon  government  in  this  Islaiid. 

3  Oriental  despotism  >raa  not  i^ila  to  ahak 
strength  of  the  Roman  repubUc    Fanhia  « 


THE  OBRMANS. 


m 


WM  BoC  to  fomiidablc  as  Gennan  Ubertj.  If 
w  tiBf  pt  U«  slaughter  of  CnMut  and  his  anqy, 
vhat  has  tht  east  to  boast  of  ?  Their  own  com- 
aaader,  Paeoras,  was  cut  off,  and  the  whole 
BstiOB  wu  humbled  by  the  victory  of  Ventidiof . 
The  Germaus  can  recount  their  triumphs  over 
Ctrbo,  Cassius,^   Scaurus    Aurelius,   Servilius 


bf  a  l«Bg  met  of  counirj,  and  by  the  Mediterranean 
See.  The  bnUiani  splendour  of  the  Amcid*  might 
ffUlier  ia  the  eyes  of  courtiers,  whose  ambilion  aimed 
•I  booours  and  mai-fca  of  disUncUon,  and  the  people 
*en  dasxled  by  the  glury  of  their  monarch.  But  glory, 
though  it  if  the  principle  thai  unites  the  subjects  io 
SRpport  of  decpoUeai,  is  weak  and  powerless,  when  op- 
posed to  the  virtue  of  a  republic,  or  the  love  of  freedom 
that  pervades  a  fierce  and  savage  nation.    The  laiur  la 
apusioB  impUntsd  by  the  hand  of  nature ;  the  motives 
sf  siavss  are  all  nrtiflcial.   The  Oermana  took  up  arms 
la  defence  of  liberty ;  the  Parthiana  fought  for  the  splen- 
doir  of  the  imperial  diadem,  and,  by  consequence,  rivets 
led  their  own  chnins.   It  ia  true  that  Craasus  and  hla 
whole  amy  wore  cut  to  pieces;  but  the  PSilhians  ds- 
Uvtrsd  hoeiagBS  to  the  Romans,  and  their  princes  re- 
ceived their  sceptre  from  the  hands  of  the  emperor. 
The  Germans  made  a  fiercer  reaisiance.  The  Cimbriana 
tnd  the  Teutonea  filled  all  Ital/  with  terror.  From  that 
tine,  daring  a  apace  of  more  than  two  centuries  to  the 
niga  of  Trajan,  Rome  and  Qermany  wen  often  at  war, 
vrtih  alternate  Ttetory,  and  alternate  slau^lsr.  Armln- 
las  raased  his  countrymen  against  the  Romans,  and  he 
is  called  by  Tacitus  the  dbuvbbbr  or  bu  coxniTRr.  CI- 
▼ilia,  the  Batanan  chieftain,  declared  to  his  people,  that 
Syria,  Asia,  and  the  oriental  nations,  Inurad  to  the  yoke 
sf  despotism,  might  eomlnue  to  crouch  In  bondage ; 
bet  as  to  hiioaalf  and  the  Oauls,  they  wera  bom  In 
t»»dam.   By  tho  death  of  Varus  slavery  was  driven 
At  of  GemuHBy.    Those  ware  the  sentiments  that  in- 
flamed the  martial  spirit  of  that  adventurer.    With 
what  heroic  ardour  he  prosecuted  the  war,  Tacitus 
has  relaied  in  the  fourth  book  of  hla  History.    The 
hiscoriaa,  moei  probably,  foresaw  that  German  liberty 
vould  in  the  end  accompUsh  the  ruin  of  the  empire ; 
sad  that  fbrekoowledge,  perhapa,  extorted  from  him 
the  fervent  prayer  which  he  offera  up  (s.  xxxlU.)  for  the 
cominuance  of  civil  discord  among  the  enemies  of  Rome. 
This  triumph  of  the  Oerinans  happened  long  after  the 
tbne  of  Tacitus.     In  the  year  of  Rome  1229,  and  of  Uie 
Chrte,ian  era  -476,  Od-iacer  overiurned  the  western  en^- 
pln,  and  left,  the  last  of  the  emperors  to  languish  In  a 
castle  near  Naples.   Before  the  end  of  the  eighth  cen- 
tury, Cbariemagne,  king  of  the  Pranks,  eaused  one  of 
hla  sone  to  he  crowned  king  of  Italy  by  Pope  Adrian,- 
aad,  by  the  rapid  progress  of  his  arma,  proved  what 
Tscjtua  has  said,  that  Gorman  liberty  is  mora  vigorous 
than  eastern  deepotisra.   See  Charlemagne's  Prafaes  to 
tha  Salic  Law,  a  monumem  of  antiquity  which,  Brotler 
saya,  is  seldom  Inspected  even  by  the  curioua.   For  that 
raaeon  he  haeciTen  it  at  length  in  his  notes  on  this  sec- 
tion of  Taellue. 

4  Tha  alanghter  of  Crassus  and  his  army  Is  well 
known :  bm  Io  revenge  Paooms,  son  of  Orodes,  the 
Parthian  king,  was  pot  to  death,  and  the  kingdom  was 
reduced  to  a  lowwr  condition  than  even  that  of  Ventidius, 
who  gained  a  complete  victory.  Tacitus  says,  iitfra 
TemUdimm  d^^dui  ortsas,  alluding  to  the  meanneas  of 
that  olllcer's  llret  employment:  he  let  oat  mules  for 
htrs,  and  wmm  allerwwds  raised  to  tlie  consulship  by 
Amaaj  Iba  tiiomvlr.  Upon  tliat  occasion  a  libel  was 
ftasd  «p  In  the  public  plaees  of  Boms,  stating,  as  a  kind 


Cepio,  and  Coaim  BiaaUtti^  all  defeated,  Of 
taken  prisoners.  With  them  the  republic  lost 
five  consular  armies  \  and  since  that  time,  in  the 
reign  of  Augustus,  Varus  perished  with  his  three 
legions.  Caius  Marins,<  it  is  true,  defeated 
the  Germans  in  Italy ;  Julius  Csesar  made  them 
retreat  from  Gaul:  and  Drusus,  Tiberius,  and 
Germanicus,  overpowered  them  in  their  own 
country  j  but  how  much  blood  did  those  victories 
cost  us !  The  mighty  projects  of  Caligula  ended 
in  a  ridii^lotts  farce.  From  that  period  an  in- 
terval of  peace  succeeded,  till,  roused  at  length 
by  the  dissensions  of  Rome,  and  the  civil  wars 
that  followed,  they  stormed  our  legions  in  their 
winter-quarters,?  and  even  planned  the  conquest 


of  prodigy,  that  the  man  who  dnssed  mulss  was  made 
a  consul. 


Naa  moloi  9it  frlealMt,  eawal  tkeUa  Mk 

The  victory  obtained  by  this  man  (see  Floras,  lib.  Iv. 
s.  9.)  places  the  weakness  of  the  Parthians  In  a  olsar 
point  of  Yle  w.  But  the  loss  of  so  many  Roman  consuls 
with  their  armies,  shows  the  warlike  ganhts  of  the 
Germans.  Carbo  was  consul  A.  U.  C.  640^  and  was 
routed  1^  the  Cimbrians,  with  his  whole  aimy.  Livy, 
Epitome  IxlH.  Lucius  Cassius  was  consul  A.  U.  C.  6^. 
He  himself  was  slain  In  baule,  and  his  whole  army 
passed  under  the  yoks.  Cmsar,  b.  I.  s.  19.  Sse  LIvy, 
Epitome  Ixv. 

6  Marcus  Scaurus  Aivillus  gave  battle  to  the  Chn' 
brians,  and  his  army  was  pm  to  flight.  Hohbnselfwae 
taken  prisoner.  Being  summoned  to  a  coasultatloA 
held  by  the  enemy,  he  advised  them  not  to  think  of 
paaslng  the  Alps,  because  the  Romans  wera  Invincibls. 
For  that  oflbnce  Boloriz,  a  young  man  of  graal  fbraciqr, 
killed  him  on  tho  spou  Livy,  Epit.  Ixvll.  SsrvlUue 
Cwpio  proconsul,  and  Cnelus  Bffanlius  eonsal,  wera  both 
deKsated,  and  their  camps  wera  pillaged  by  the  Cim- 
brians. LIvy,  Spit  Ixvil.  Floras,  llbw  III.  s.  &  Yellslue 
Patoroulus,  lib.  II.  s.  13.  This  last  defeat  happened  A. 
U.  G.  60,  and,  accoxding  to  Plutarch,  In  the  lUb  of 
Lueullus,  the  anniversary  was  rackonsd  among  the  un- 
lucky daysL  In  order  to  do  justice  to  the  martial  aidoar 
of  the  Germans,  Tacluis  takes  cara  to  observe  that 
these  dlsastors  happened  In  the  best  days  of  Roms,  that 
is,  in  the  Ume  of  the  rapublie.  Qmnqus  aUmU  eamm 
lana  tagnUua  fopvlo  Romano  akttuUnuU.  He  adds, 
that  Augusuis  the  emperor  lost  Varus  and  hie  thrae 
legions.  The  Calamity  made  such  an  Impnsslon  on  the 
mind  of  Augustus,  thM,  ss  Suetonius  nlales,  ho  let  his 
hair  and  beard  grow  for  several  months,  at  times  strik- 
ing his  head  against  the  vrall,  and  exclaiming,  **  Qom- 
TiLnTS  Vabus,  oivb  mm  baox  mt  LBOfoNS.**  Sustou.  in 
Aufuelo,  s.  23.  See  the  fine  description  of  Oermanlcno 
and  his  army  traversing  the  field  whera  the  bonee  of 
their  alaughtered  countrymen  lay  unburied.  djM«a4s,b. 
1.  a.  61. 

6  Marius,  as  has  been  mentioned,  triumphed  over  the 
Teutonea  and  the  Cimbri.   See  s.  ^,  noto. 

7  During  the  troubles  that  followed  (he  death  of  Nero, 
and  (he  wara  between  Oiho,  Titolilus,  and  Vespasian, 
Claudius  Civilis,  the  Bataviaa  chiaf;  took  the  field  at  the 
head  of  a  confadenue  army,  under  a  (dausible  pramnoe 
of  promoting  the  interest  of  Vespasian,  but,  la  &ct,  to 
deliver  his  country  and  the  Gaula  from  the  Roman  yoke* 
He  called  himself  the  friend  of  Vsspaaiaa,  while  he 
stormed  the  Boaao  camps,  and  obliged  the  Isglone  is 
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of  GftuL  Indeed  we  forced  them  to  repass  the 
Rhine ;  but  from  that  time  what  has  been  our 
advantage  ?  We  have  triumphed,  and  G«rmany 
is  still  unconquered. 

XXXVIII.  The  SueTiansi  are  the  next  that 
claim  attention.  Possessing  the  largest  portion 
of  Germany,  they  do  not,  like  the  Cattians 
and  Tencterians,  form  one  state  or  commu- 
nity, but  haire  among  themseWes  several  sub- 
divisions, or  inferior  tribes,  known  by  distinct 
appellations,  yet  all  comprehended  under  the 
jgeneral  name  of  Suevians.  It  is  the  peculiar 
custom  of  this  people  to  braid  the  hair,  and  tie 
it  up  in  a  knot.*  Between  them  and  the  rest 
of  the  Germans  this  is  the  mark  of  distinction. 
In  their  own  country  it  serves  to  discriminate 
the  free-bom  from  the  slave.  If  the  same 
mode  is  seen  in  other  states,  introduced  by  ties 
of  consanguinity,  or,  as  often  happens,  by  the 
propensity  of  men  to  imitate  foreign  manners, 
the  instances  are  rare,  and  confined  entirely  to 


«orrender  to  his  vietortoos  anna.  H0  drew  many  of  the 
<ionnan  nations  into  a  consplracj ;  and  acting  on  everj 
occasion  with  consummate  policy,  he  appears  to  have 
learned  in  the  school  of  the  Romans  the  art  of  contend- 
ing with  his  masters.  What  he  attempted  was  reserved 
ibr  a  later  period,  and  for  the  abilities  of  William  Nas- 
sau, who  freed  the  United  Proyinces  from  the  dominion 
of  Spain.  See  the  enterprising  spirit  and  the  gallant 
exploits  of  Civllis  in  the  Hisiorjr  of  Tacitus,  book  iv. 
He  was  at  length  abandoned  by  the  Germans,  and,  by 
consequence,  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  patching  up  a 
peace  with  Cerealis,  the  Roman  general.  An  imperfect 
account  of  (his  transaction  maj  be  seen  in  what  remains 
of  the  fifth  book  of  the  History,  which  has  suffered  by 
ihe'  injury  of  time. 

1  The  territory  occuj^ed  by  the  Suevians  was  of  vast 
extent,  stretching  southward  from  the  Baltic  to  the 
Danube,  and  eastward  from  the  Elbe  to  the  Vistula, 
which  was  the  boundary  that  separated  Germany  from 
Sarmatia.  Several  nations  inhabited  that  vast  traa  of 
country.  They  formed  a  confederation  with  the  Sue- 
vians, and  being  so  connected,  were  called  by  one  gen- 
eral appellation.  Some  distinct  states  were  subject  to 
ihe  Suevians,  and  thence  derived  the  name  of  Suevians. 
The  new  league  thai  was  afterwards  established  took 
the  title  of  Alamajcni  :  see  this  Tract,  s.  29,  note.  The 
two  names  have  been  promiscuously  used  by  historians 
io  signify  the  Suevi  or  the  Alamanni :  and  hence  the 
country,  which,  after  the  destruction  of  the  wall  erected 
by  the  eraperor  Probus,  became  the  theatre  a(  war,  was 
alternately  called  Alamannia  and  Suabia. 

8  It  should  seem,  from  what  is  here  said,  that  the  rest 
of  the  Germans  let  their  hair  flow  loosely  about  their 
head  and  shoulders.  Seneca  mentions  the  ruddy  hair 
of  the  Germans  gathered  Into  a  knot;  but  he  does  not 
call  it  a  general  custom;  he  only  says  It  was  not 
deemed  unmanly.  Nee  rttftu  criniM  st  eoactua  in  nodum 
apud  Gtnnanotvirum  dedecti.  Seneca,  De  Ira,  lib.  ill. 
cap.  26.  Martial,  in  his  first  book  (epigram  iii.)  on  the 
public  spectacles  exhibited  at  Rome,  talks  of  the  Sicam- 
brl  with  their  hair  collected  Into  a  knot : 
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In  a  pasasge  already  cited  from  Sllins  Italicus  (s.  31, 
note)  uiat  poet  mentions  the  ruddy  hair  tied  vp  Into  a 
knot   JBt  ntiUum  tub  verUet  nodum. 


the  season  of  youth.  With  the  Suevlios 
custom  is  continued  through  life:  men 
advanced  in  years  are  seen  with  their  I 
locks  interwoven,  and  fastened  behind,  or » 
times  gathered  into  a  shaggy  knot  on  the  ci 
of  the  head.  The  chiefs  are  more  nicely  ad 
ed :  they  attend  to  ornament,  but  it  b  a  n 
attention,  not  the  spirit  of  intrigue  or  the  : 
tation  of  appearing  amiable  in  the  eyes  of  wo 
When  going  to  engage  the  enemy,  tbey  1 
that  from  the  high  structure  of  their  hair 
appear  taller  and  gain  an  air  of  ferocity, 
dress  is  a  preparation  for  battle. 

XXXDC.  The  Semnones  3  are  ambitious 
thought  the  most  ancient  and  respectable  0 
Suevian  nation.  Their  claim  they  think 
firmed  by  the  mysteries  of  religion.  < 
stated  day  a  procession  is  made  into  a  wood 
secrated  in  ancient  times,  and  rendered  iw{ 
auguries  delivered  down  from  age  to  age. 
several  tribes  of  the  same  descent  appea 
their  deputies.  The  rites  begin  witb 
slaughter  of  a  man,  who  is  offered  as  a  vi 
and  thus  their  barbarous  worship  is  celeb 
by  an  act  of  horror.  The  grove  is  beheld 
superstitious  terror.  No  man  enters  that 
sanctuary  without  being  bound  with  a  c 
thereby  denoting  his  humble  sense  of  bis 
condition,  and  the  superior  sttribotes  of 
deity  that' fills  the  place.  Should  hehapp 
fall,  he  does  not  presume  to  rise,  bat  io 
grovelling  state  makes  his  way  out  of  the  « 
The  doctrine  intended  by  this  bigotry  is, 
from  this  spot  the  whole  nation  derivei 
origin,  and  that  here  is  the  sacred  massii 
the  all-ruling  mind,  the  supreme  God  oi 
universe,^  who  holds  every  thing  else  in  a 


3  The  Semnones  occupied  both  banks  of  the  V 
(now  the  Onaa),  with  part  of  Fomerania,  Bn 
burg,  and  also  of  Silesia.  The  late  king  of  Prusi 
thrown  great  light  on  the  history  of  the  S«maoae 
his  Memoira  4^  the  Hduee  qf  Bramdenhurg. 

4  The  belief  of  a  Supreme  God,  the  governor 
universe,  has  been  from  the  earliest  time  comi 
all  nations,  however  rude  and  barbaroua  U  : 
known  to  have  been  the  persuasion  of  the  Scy 
from  whom  the  Germans  derived  their  origin :  »■ 
also  known  that  the  Scythians  oflTered  human  nc 
Accordingly  we  find  the  Semnones  addicted  t^  th 
bart)arous  rites.  The  old  treatise  of  ItUndtc 
logy,  entitled  the  Eoda,  shows  that  the  Scamlis 
believe  in  a  supreme  Deity, « the  author  ot  evtr; 
that  exists;  the  eternal,  the  ancient,  the  Iimi 
awfiil  Being;  the  searcher  into  concealed  thin 
Being  that  never  changeih.**  See  Mallet's  \( 
Antiquitieet  vol.  I.  p.  7a  That  the  Americani  U 
In  a  God  and  a  fiiture  state,  appears  in  Charles 
other  travellers.  This  concurring  opinion  of  ai 
kind  is  observed  by  Cicero,  who  says,  there  n«v 
a  people  so  rude,  so  savage,  and  so  sunlt  io  ictu 
as  not  to  be  impressed  with  the  Idea  of  a  surrri 
ruling  mind.  The  conceplions  of  men  are,  Indee-: 
and  extravagant ;  but  sUU  all  acknowledge  a  « 
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vi  d«|Mii4tiie«  on  his  will  and  plMsore.  To 
those  tenets  much  credit  arises  from  the  weight 
and  influence  of  the  Scmnones,  a  populous  na- 
tion, distributed  into  a  hundred  cantons,  and 
hy  the  vast  extent  of  their  territory  entitled  to 
consider  themselves  as  the  head  of  the  Suevian 
nation. 

XL.  The  Langobards  s  exhibit  a  contrast  to 
the  people  last  described.  Their  dignity  is 
derived  from  the  paucity  of  their  numbers. 
Surronnded  as  they  are  by  great  and  powerful 
nations,  they  live  independent*  owing  their 
security  not  to  mean  compliances,  but  to  that 
warlike  spirit  with  which  they  encounter  danger. 
To  these  succeed  in  regular  order  the  Reu- 
dignians,*  the  Aviones,  Angles,  and  Varinians  .- 
the  Eudocians,  Nuithones,  and  Suardonians,  all 
defended  by  rivers,  or  embosomed  in  forests.  In 
these  several  tribes  there  is  nothing  that  merits 
attention,  except  that  they  all  agree  to  worship 
the  goddess  £arth,  or  as  they  call  her  Herth,^ 


Being,  end  a  divinhy  that  fUn  within  them.   NuUa 
gtnB  iam  ftroy  ntwio  omnimn  tarn  immoitM,  et0u»  mgn- 
imbu4nt  Dtarum  opitdo.    MulH  ds  diit  prova 
omnt$  tamen  tate  vim  tt  naturam  dimmam 
Tuacnl.  Qtuution.  lib.  L  s.  13. 
5  The  Laogobarde  are  luppoeed,  in  the  time  of  An- 
goiUM,  to  have  (oltablted  the  counlrj  now  called  Lu- 
neotwff  and  Mag deborg,  on  the  weit  aide  of  the  Elbe. 
Tellciue  PUerculua  saya,  they  were  subdued  by  Tibe- 
rias, when  he  commanded  in  Gensanj,  and  that  thej 
wtre  a  people  that  exceeded  even  German  ferocity. 
/Voetf  Itottjfobardi ;  getu  ttiam  Qtrmana /nocitaU 
fnoei^.    Veil.  PaL  lib.  it.  cap.  106.   Suetoniua  (LiTe 
^  AmgmaitUt  a.  21)  aaya,  ibey  were  driven  beyond  the 
Elbe.     It  if  evident,  however,  that  they  afterwarda 
recovered  their  strength,  since  we  find  the  dominion 
of  the  Lansobarda  flouriahing  in  Italy,  till  in  the  year 
781  they  were  kftally  fubdued  by  Charlemagne.    Their 
code  of  lawa  ia  preaerved  l^  Lindenbrogiua.    Tacitus 
hac  made  no  mention  of  the  Burgundiana,  perhapa  be- 
caaee  they  were  in  his  time  of  little  or  no  conaidera- 
tioa;  thoofh  at  the  end  of  aeveral  centuries,  they  were 
able  to  make  an  irruption  into  Gaul,  where  they  poa- 
■eaeed  the  jcountry  which,  alter  them,  ia  to  thia  day 
call«d  the  province  of  Burgundy.   The  Burgundian 
lawa  are  aiiU  extant. 

6  With  regard  to  the  aeven  nationa  here  enumerated, 

there  are  no  liglua  of  history  to  guide  us  at  a  diatant 

period.  Brotier  suppoeea  that  the  Reudlgniana  dwelt  in 

whatie  now  called  Mecklenburg  and  Lauentmrg.    The 

Aviooee,  be  thinka,  were  aituatetl  in  a  portion  of  the 

dnchj  of  Mecklenfaiuig,  near  a  river  which,  after  their 

aame,  is  called  Ava  by  the  inhabitants.  The  Variniana 

ar*  generally  thought  to  have  occupied  the  eastern  part 

of  Mecklenburg,  where  the  city  of  Warren  staada  at 

iL    The  Eodoaiaaa,  the  Nuithooes  and  Suardo- 

are  alraoai  lost  in  the  roiata  of  antiquity.    The 

AJifle«  Are  better  known.   They  occupied  part  of  Hol- 

■leta  and  Slelawlck.   In  the  fifth  century  they  joined 

the  Saxons  in  their  expeditton  into  Britain,  and,  by 

ghrlag  the  name  of  England  to  the  aouthem  part  of  the 

iaiaad,  Immoftalised  the  glory  of  their  nation. 

7  As  TacHos  is  here  speaking  of  the  adoration  paid 
to  a  goddess  by  the  several  nations  whose  names  have 
»ffatsd.  It  la  not  probable  that,  In  Latlnliing 
word,  he  ahoold  give  it  a  masculins  terml- 


whom  they  consider  as  the  common  mother  of 
all.  This  divinity,  according  to  their  notion, 
interposes  in  human  affairs,  and,  at  times,  visits 
the  several  nations  of  the  globe.  A  sacred 
grove  on  an  islands  ia  the  Northern  Ocean  is 


nation.  The  text  says,  Haaravii,  id  eal,  Ttnam  Md- 
trem  adutU.  So,  it  aeema,  the  word  suods  ia  all  the 
manuacripu ;  and  yet,  it  may  be  preaumed,  that  the 
author  wrote  HsarHAM.  The  name  in  all  the  northern 
languages  signifies  earth;  In  the  aocienl  Gothic, 
airtha;  in  the  Anglo  Saxoo,  earthe^  trtha,  hertha ;  In 
English,  tarth.  See  Northern  JbUiquUittt  vol.  L  p.  92. 
The  worship  of  Mother  Earth  has  been  common  In 
all  unenlightened  nations.  We  read  in  a  Latin  hiato- 
rian,  that  a  tremor  of  the  earth  being  felt  when  two 
armies  were  in  the  heat  of  battle.  Semproniua,  the 
Roman  general,  bound  himaelf  by  a  vow  u>  build  a 
temple  to  the  goddess.  Trenunie  inter  frttUum  eampOf 
Tellurem  duun  jmmUta  adt  plaeatU.  Florus,  lib.  I. 
cap.  19.  The  deity  that  presided  over  the  air  and  the 
elements,  was  supposed  to  be  the  VATBsa  of  all,  and 
the  earth  the  mother.  This  is  clearly  expressed  bJ 
Lucretius : 


UhW.SL 


MiiHa  IVraipnMlpkaTit. 


The  tame  author,  in  another  place,  describee  those  two 
parents  producing  com  and  fruit,  and  the  whole  human 
race: 


'  art,  audi  aloM  UqotoCa 
RumoRUn  ffatiMflon  Afaur  7Wr«  leeipic 
Fnu  puh  aiudu  frofM,  ubial»qu  lau, 


This  Idea  of  a  creative  power  was  not  confined  to 
Greece  and  Borne.  **'h  was  the  opinion  of  all  the 
Celtic  nationa,  and  of  the  ancient  Syrians,  that  the 
SoprenQ  Being,  Or  celestial  God,  had  united  whh  the 
earth  to  produce  the  Inferior  deities,  man,  and  all  other 
creatures.  Upon  thia  waa  founded  that  veneration  they 
had  for  the  earth,  which  they  considered  as  a  goddess. 
They  called  her  Movnaa  EAavHy  and  the  HaavHa  of 
the  Germane  was  the  aame  as  Priea  or  fVco,  the  wllb 
of  Odin,  mother  of  the  gods ;  she  was  also  known  under 
the  name  of  Abtaoood,  or  the  goddess  of  love ;  a  name 
not  very  remote  from  the  AarAara  of  the  Phoenicians; 
and  under  that  of  Gota,  which  the  ancient  Greeks  gave 
to  the  eaiih.  The  FATuaa  of  the  goda  and  Mornaa 
EAavB  were  called  by  ■oma  of  the  Scythian  nations 
Joprraa  and  Apia  ;  by  the  Thraciana,  Cone  and  Baw- 
D»;  by  the  inhabitants  of  Greece  and  Italy,  Satueii 
and  OtB.  Antiquity  is  fiUl  of  traces  of  this  worship, 
which  waa  formerly  universal.  The  Scythians  adored 
the  earth  as  a  goddess,  wife  of  the  Supreme  God ;  the 
Turks  celebrated  her  in  their  hymns,  and  the  Persians 
offered  aacrtfices  to  her."  Northern  AnHquittett  vol.  1. 
p.  91  and  95.  A  festival  In  honour  of  Mothbb  Easth 
was  instituted  by  the  Scandinavians,  and  fixed  at  the 
first  qnartar  of  the  aecond  moon  of  the  year.  Mallet 
saya,  they  aacrlficed  to  the  goddess  the  largest  hog  thef 
could  get.  That  the  same  worship  waa  paid  by  the  rude 
inhabiunts  of  luly,  we  have  the  authority  of  Horace 
In  the  Epistle  to  Augustus: 

Ddhirtm  ^orvo,  nrlvuMm  leoto  pkbeoL 

8  Cluverius  preunds,  that  the  Island  Intended  by  Ta. 
dtns  Is  the  Isle  of  Roobm,  which  is  In  the  Baltic  ssa,  en 
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d0dittt«d  to  her.  There  standi  her  taered 
chuiet,  covered  with  e  yeBtment,  to  be  touched 
by  the  priest  only.  When  she  takes  her  seat 
In  this  ho)j  Tehiele,  he  becomes  immediately 
coneciout  of  her  presence,  and  in  his  fit  of  en- 
thusiasm pursues  her  process.  The  chariot  is 
drawn  by  cows  yoked  together.  A  general  fes- 
tival takes  place,  and  public  rejoicings  are  heard, 
wherever  the  goddess  directs  her  way.  No 
war  is  thought  of;  arms  are  laid  aside,  and  the 
sword  is  sheathed.  The  sweets  of  peace  are 
known,  and  then  only  relished.  At  length  the 
fame  priest  declares  the  goddess  satisfied  with 
her  visitation,  and  re-condacts  her  to  her  sanc- 
tuary. The  chariot  with  the  sacred  mantle, 
and,  if  we  may  believe  report,  the  goddess  her- 
self, are  purified  in  a  sacred  lake.  In  this 
ablution  certain  slaves  ofiidate,  and  instantly 
perish  in  the  water.  Hence  the  terrors  of  su- 
perstition are  more  widely  diffused ;  a  religious 
horror  seizes  every  mind,  and  all  are  content 
in  pious  ignorance  to  venerate  that  awful  mys- 
tery, which  no  man  can  aee  and  live.  This 
part  of  the  Suevian  nation  stretches  away  to 
the  most  remote  and  unknown  recesses  of  Ger- 
many. 

XLL  On  the  banks  of  the  Danube  (for  we 
fhall  now  pursue  that  river,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  we  have  traced  the  course  of  the  Rhine,) 
the  first  and  nearest  state  is  that  of  the  Her- 
mundurians/  n  people  in  alliance  with  Rome, 


acting  always  with  fidelity,  and  for  that  w 
allowed  to  trade  not  only  on  the  frontier, 
even  within  the  limits  of  the  empire.  1 
are  seen  at  large  in  the  heart  of  our  spic 
colony  in  the  province  of  Rhctia,  witbot 
much  as  a  guard  to  watch  their  motioos. 
the  rest  of  the  Germans  we  display  camps 
legions,  but  to  the  Hermundoriant  we  { 
the  exclusive  privilege  of  seeing  our  booses 
our  elegant  villas.  They  behold  the  splen 
of  the  Romans,  but  without  avarice,  or  a 
to  enjoy  it  In  the  territories  of  these  p* 
the  Elbe  takes  its  rise,*  a  celebrated  river 


the  ooasl  of  Pomeranla.  Ha  menticms  a  fbregt  on  the 
laUnd,  in  ihe  midst  of  which  wma  a  vast  lake,  always 
anobjaaof  ■upersUtlon.  La  Bletterie  obeervee,  that 
Helmoldni,  a  writer  of  the  twelfth  century,  calle  the 
Isle  of  Booair  the  centra  of  paganism  till  the  mission- 
aries coaveriad  the  natives,  and  built  a  church.  But 
the  Christian  religion  did  not  long  prevaiL  The  taland- 
ers,  relapsing  into  their  former  errors,  banlslied  the 
prieata,  and  changed  the  church  into  a  lempU  for  their 
pegan  worship.  And  yet,  as  Tadtus  places  this  island 
In  the  ocaao,  and  as  lie  afterwards  mentions  the  RU' 
glans  (see  a.  xlili.),  without  escribing  to  them  the  same 
religious  rites.  It  Is  more  likely  to  have  been  the  isle  of 
HanJOBLAifD,  which  Is  not  fiar  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Elbe.  The  AJ^les  (from  whom  our  Eagli^  ancaalors 
derived  their  name)  were  seated  on  this  coast;  and 
Arnkiel  hath  ahown,  In  his  Cimbric  Antiquitiea,  that 
the  ancient  Germans  held  this  ialand  in  great  venera- 
tion. The  word  HaiLiasLAiiD  signifies  **  Holy  Land." 
See  Pelloutier,  BiMtcin  dn  Cell—,  tom.  11.  chap,  la 
Other  learned  men  pretend  that  the  Isle  in  question 
was  Zealand ;  but  it  is,  after  all,  not  very  certain  or 
Important   Northern  AntiqtutieM,  vol.  i.  p.  93. 

1  We  an  now  entering  on  what  may  be  considered  as 
the  third  part  of  this  Treatise.  In  the  first  the  author 
has  given  a  striking  picture  of  the  general  manners  of 
the  whole  nation,  considered  as  a  people  livipg  under 
the  Influence  of  the  same  rough  northern  climate.  From 
the  beginning  of  section  zxviii.  he  has  traced  the  several 
States  from  the  head  of  the  Rhine,  In  the  country  of  the 
Gaisoira,  along  the  western  side  ot  (Germany  to  where 
ft  blanches  olT,  and  fitrms  the  lale  of  Bauvla.  From 
Ahai  place  Tacitus  hu  timced  the  several  nations  to  the 


Elbe,  and  along  the  coast  of  the  Baltic  to  the  VI 
the  eastern  boundary  of  (Jermany.  In  this  thini 
sion  of  the  work  he  pursues  the  courM  of  the  Ik 
as  \on%  as  It  divides  Germany  from  the  Yiadelici 
Norioam,  and  Pannonla.  He  then  follows  the  ei 
side  of  the  country,  where  a  chain  of  mountaiiu, 
he  ex|»«sses  it,  mutual  fear,  draws  the  Um  of  « 
tion  from  Decia  and  Sarmatla.  In  this  ge^ini 
chart,  the  first  nation  that  occurs  is  thai  of  thi; 
mundurians,  who  occupied  a  country  of  prodi^ 
tent,  at  first  between  tha  Elbe,  the  river  Sal'i 
Bolemum  (now  Bohemia),  which  becaoie  the  tei 
of  the  MarcomannI,  when  that  people  eipell« 
Boians,  and  fixed  their  hablUttloa  in  the  c<}»| 
country.  In  the  time  of  Tacitus  the  Hcrmuiuii 
possessed  the  southern  part  of  Oermany,  and. 
iaithfttl  to  the  Romans,  ware  highly  frweivd. 
reign  of  Marcus  Aurallus  ihey  entered  into  1 1 
with  their  conotfymen,  add  met  with  a  i^  ^ 
The  colony  In  the  province  of  Rhistie  ((be  coon 
the  Orisons),  where  they  enjoyed  a  fre«  taurc 
was  most  probably  Avousta  VDn>8Ucoani(Bi>i 
burg).  ViudelicawaaapaitofRhsUa.  TbeliU 
passing  and  repaasiag  within  the  limits  of  the  e 
without  a  guard  te  watch  their  motions,  «b.f 
granted  to  the  Hermundurians,  was  a  gwX  m 
confidence.  The  like  indulgence  was  dm  eztri 
other  nations,  as  may  be  seen  In  the  cooptaioi 
(Germans  to  the  Ubians,  then  Inbabiianta  of  ih« 
pinian  colony :  The  earth,  they  say,  the  light  of  I 
rivers  and  chlea  an  barred  against  ua ;  and,  to  i 
grace  of  men  bom  to  the  use  of  arms,  we  are 
10  approach  the  walla  of  your  city  defencele'>t 
in  the  custody  of  a  guard,  and  even  for  this  a 
exacted.  Vt,  quod  eomlmmtliMiw  est  nn*  « 
fMilM,  JneniMS,  ae  prape  midi,  tvb  auUd»  c 
eoircfiMis.  See  ERH.  b.  Iv.  s.  64. 

2  Tacitus  Is  supposed  in  this  place  to  be  f«i 
geographical  mistake.  Tha  source  of  the  EH 
Bohemia,  among  the  moonialns  tliat  sepan 
country  from  Silesia.  Bohemia,  as  will  be  wit 
following  section,  wasb  "fiAr  the  expulsloo  of  ibc 
Inhabited  by  the  Blarcomanni.  It  ahould,  ho«< 
remembered  that  the  Hermnadorians  sened 
army  of  Maroboduoa,  In  his  expeditioD  ajrai 
Bolans,  and,  perhapa,  were  rewarded  whh  an  al 
of  lands  in  that  part  of  Bohemia  where  the  Elt 
its  rise.  Ifso,  Tadtus  has  made  no  misuhe.  1 
a  river,  called  the  EeaA,  which  rises  io  Suatia,  i 
it  Is  supposed  by  some  of  the  coimiMiitaUH^ 
confounded  with  the  source  of  the  Elbe ;  a  rKt 
known  by  the  victoriea  of  Drusus  sad  Tibertos. 
any  discoveriea  made  fay  the  Boraaas  since  the 
thoea  two  commanders. 
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flwmrly  wtU  known  to  11m  RomuM.    At  pro- 
leal  we  only  hoar  of  iti  ntmo. 

XLU.  Contiguouf  to  the  last  menHoned  people 
lies  tiie  eoaotrjr  of  the  Narifcaiif ,*  and  next  in 
order  the  Maicomannianf  <  and  the  Quadiant. 
Of  thoM  the  Blarcomannians  are  the  most  emi- 
nent for  their  ttreogth  and  military  glory. 
The  very  territory  now  in  their  possesiion  is 
the  reward  of  valoar,  a<Bquix«d  by  the  expulsion 
of  the  Boians.  Nor  have  the  Nariscans  or 
Qiadians  degenerated  from  their  ancestors.  As 
fkr  as  Germany  is  washed  by  the  Danube,  these 
three  nations  extend  along  the  banks,  and 
form  the  frontier  of  the  country.  The  Marco- 
Bianniani  and  the  Quadians,  within  our  own 
meaoiy,  obeyed  a  race  of  kings,  bom  among 
thcmselTes,  the  illustrions  issue  of  Maroboduuss 
and  of  Tndrus.  Foreign  princes  at  present  sway 
the  seeptre  {  but  the  strength  of  their  monarchy* 
depends  upon  the  countenance  and  proteotion  of 


3  The  Nariseaoa  occupied  the  ccnuitrj  between  Bohe- 
mia end  theBanebe,  whkh  Is  now  pMt  of  Bavaria. 

4  The  BUreomannlans,  before  they  took  possession 
«f  BoiesaasB,  or  Bohemhs  are  said  to  have  Inhabited  the 

r  the  Danube,  now  called  the  dochj  of  Wlr- 
,  in  the  north  part  of  the  circle  of  Suabia.  They 
their  name  Irom  the  clrcomstance  of  their  being 
aettled  on  the  borders  of  Oennany,  the  word  Wamo  sig- 
niiyinc  a  frontier  or  boundary.  Ilie  Qoadiaos  occupied 
kvla  and  pari  of  Austria;  in  the  time  of  Tachus,  a 
■rlike  people,  but  In  the  reign  of  Yalbhtu 
toAM  aad  Yalkjm,  a  nation  of  Utile  consequence.  See 
Aomiamw  MareeUlnus,  b^  zzlz.  ch.  15. 
6  Marobodttus  was  king  of  the  Marcomannlane.  For 
It  of  him,  and  his  alliance  with  the  Romans 
Armiaius,  see  AmumU,  b.  11.  s.  46;  and  see  VeV 
nierettlu%who  says,  that  this  prince,  a  barbarian 
by  him  birth,  not  by  his  talents,  was  able  to  subdue  the 
aeishbonring  stales,  or  by  conTentions  to  reduce  them 
tDOTifafadkin.  ManbtdtnUfnatioiumagiaquamrtUiotu 
,  fimiinum  onmet  out  btUo  donrnUf  ant  candi- 
\mU^unafmL  Llb.Ii.s.lOa  He  was  attacked 
~  I  'bj  Catualda  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army, 
and  driwn  from  his  throne.  He  fled  for  refuge  into 
tiMXjf  and  IWed  a  state  prisoner  at  Bavenna  during 
n  npnrr  of  twenty  years,  forgetting  all  his  former 
dignity,  and  growing  grey  In  disgrace  and  misery. 
jtmeato,  b.  it  a  OL  With  regard  to  Tndrus,  the. other 
prfnc«  anentioned  by  Tacitus,  nothing  Is  known  at 


6  'Wm  an  told  bf  Tacitus  that  it  was  the  policy  of 
to  make  even  kings  the  Instruments  of  her 
With  this  Tlew,  the  emperors  disposed  of 
KvheneTer  an  occasion  offered  Itself;  and  ac- 
cordiiVly  Tiberius,  to  keep  la  subjection  a  Urge  body 
of  Oenanan  emigrants,  appointed  Yannlus  to  reign  over 
Ammahf  b.  11.  a  63.  When  the  German  prince 
attacked  by  the  Hennundurians»  the 
Claudius  declined  to  take  any  part  In  the  war, 
ll^lj^^in^  it  sufficient  to  promise  the  German  king  a  safe 

b.  xii-  ^  ^'  ^*  '"■d  in  Dio,  b.  Ixrii.  that  the  Lygians, 
l^yat^ipad  in  If  ysia  by  the  SueTiaas,  sent  their  ambassa- 
^— ^  go  ffoUcit  the  prelection  of  Domhian^  who  was  un> 
J  nUmC  *^  Inrolve  the  empire  In  a  war,  and  therefore 
aleader  fereOi  boi  prlTslsly  assisted  whh  aswpply 


Rome.  To  OUT  aims  thoy  are  not  often  in** 
debted  t  we  choose  rather  to  supply  them  with 
money. 

XLIIL  At  the  back  of  the  Marcomanniaas  and 
Quadians  lie  soTcral  nations  of  considerable 
force,  such  as  the  Marsignians,^  the  Gothiniana» 
the  Osians,  and  the  Buriaos.  In  dress  and  lan- 
guage the  two  last  resemble  the  Suevians.  The 
Gothinians,  by  their  use  of  the  Gallic  tongue, 
and  the  Osians  by  the  dialect  of  Pannonia,  are 
evidently  not  of  German  original.  A  further 
proof  arises  from  their  submitting  to  the  dii« 
grace  of  paying  tribute,  imposed  upon  them  ae 
aliens  and  intruders,  partly  by  the  Sarmatianf, 
and  partly  by  the  Quadians.  The  Gothinians 
have  still  more  reason  to  blush  ;  ^ey  submit  s 
to  the  drudgery  of  digging  iron  in  mines.  But 
a  small  part  of  the  open  and  leTel  country  is 
occupied  by  these  several  nations :  they  dwell 
chiefly  in  forests,  or  on  the  summit  of  that 
continued  ridge  of  mountains^  by  whysh  Suevin 
is  divided  and  separated  from  other  tribes  that 
lie  still  more  remote.  Of  these  the  Lygiani  is 
are  the  most  powerful,  stretching  to  a  great 
extent,  and  giving  their  name  to  a  number 
of  subordinate  communities.  It  will  suffice 
to  mention  the  most  considerable  i  namely^ 
the  II  Arians,  the  Helvecones,  the  ManimianOy 
the    Elysians,  and    Naharvalians.      The    tut 


7  History  has  not  left  materials  for  an  accurate  ac- 
count of  the  four  nations  here  enuoierated.  The  com- 
mentators, however,  assign  their  territories  la  the  fol- 
lowing  manner.  The  Marsignians  dwelt  on  the  north* 
east  of  Bohemia,  near  the  Yiadnis  (now  the  Ooaa),  which 
rises  in  M oraTla,and  ruosthrough  Silesia, Brandenboig, 
and  Pomeranla  into  the  Baltic.  The  Gothinians  inhab- 
ited port  of  Silesia,  and  Hungary.  The  Osians  bordered 
on  the  last  people,  and  extended  as  fer  as  the  Danube. 
The  Burians  were  settled  near  the  Erapack  mountalni^ 
and  the  sources  of  the  Vistula. 

8  Ptolemy  mentions  iron-mines  In  or  near  the  country 
of  the  Quadians.  The  Gothinians  laboured  in  those 
mines,  and  had  therefore,  says  Tacitus,  more  reason 
to  be  ashamed  of  their  submission.  This  Is  well  ex- 
plained by  Ernest,  the  Gennan  editor :  they  had  Iron, 
and  did  not  make  use  of  it  to  assert  their  liberty.  The 
answer  of  Solon  to  Crasus,  king  of  Lydla,  la  well  known : 
The  people,  he  said,  who  have  most  iron,  will  be  masters 
of  all  your  gold.  The  Gothinians  did  not  understand 
that  plain  and  obrlous  truth. 

9  These  are  the  mountains  between  Moravia,  Hun- 
gary, Silesia,  and  Bohemia. 

10  The  nations  of  the  Lygians  iahabited  part  of  Silesia, 
of  Prussia,  and  Poland  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  Vis- 
tula. They  are  mentioned  by  Tacitus,  AtmaU,  b.  zlL 
a  39. 

U  The  situation  of  these  several  tribes  cannot  be 
stated  with  any  degree  of  certainty.  Brotier,  and  other 
learned  critics,  place  them  in  Silesia,  Brandenburg, 
and  Poland,  between  the  Viadrus  (the  Ooaa)  and 
the  Vistula.  Some  of  the  commentators  will  have  itt 
that  the  word  SiUtia  was  derived  from  the  people 
called  the  Eltsiahs.  The  etymology  seems  to  be 
strained,  and  how  It  Is  supported  does  not  merit  lur(hst 
inquiry. 
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ahow  a  grore  ftmons  for  the  Antiquity  of  its 
x«Ug;ioiis  ritas.  The  priest  appetrs  in  a  female 
dresi.  The  god9  whom  thejr  worship,  are,  in 
the  languege  of  the  country,  known  by  the 
nune  of  Alcis,  by  Roman  interpreters  said  to 
be  Castor  and  Pollux.i     There  are,  indeed,  no 


'  1  It  has  beea  observed  (i.  Ix.  note),  that  the  Oreeks 
and  Romana  amused  themselTes  with  a  discoviBry  of 
their  own  deities  in  the  various  objects  of  supersiitioue 
Tsneratlon  among  the  barbarous  nations,  which  their 
arms  had  overawed  or  conquered.  The  Romans  wor- 
shipped Castor  and  Pollux,  as  two  stars  propitious  to 
mariners:  Horace  calls  them  Fratrea  BltUna,  ludda 
Hdtra ;  but  it  ^  not  probable  that  the  Naharvalians 
ever  heard  of  the  Roman  mythology.  During  a  sufrm 
they  saw  meteors  and  glittering  lights  on  the  sails  and 
masts  of  ships.  Considering  those  exhalations  as  the 
forerunners  of  an  approaching  calm,  they  deified  that 
phenomenon,  and  paid  their  adoration  to  it.  Seneca  has 
descrlbe'd  it  with  exactness:  in  storms,  he  says.  Castor 
and  Pollux  shine  like  siars  on  the  sails  of  the  vessel, 
and  the  mariners  then  conceive  that  they  are  fieivoured 
by  those  deities,  bi  magna  tengteatate  apparent  quan 
gUUtt  veto  insidente*  ;  a4juvari  ae  turn  perielitantea 
s»iatimant  PoUucia  et  Caataria  numina.  Sen.  Natural. 
Quaat,  lib.  i.  s.  I.  The  Naharvalians,  who  dwelt  near 
the  Baltic,  were  well  acquainted  with  this  igniafatuua. 
and  called  K  in  their  own  language,  by  the  name  oiAtffi 
or  i^p,  which,  according  to  Keysler  (see  his  Celtic  Anti- 
guUiaa),  is  still  the  term  among  the  northern  nations 
for  the  genii  of  the  mountains.  Tacitus,  it  Is  m>>st 
likely,  changed  the  word  to  Aixsis ;  but  that  the  Greek 
and  Roman  Castor  and  Pollux  entered  into  the  idea  of 
rode  barbarians  is  a  supposition  too  improbable.  The 
Germans  worshipped,  as  Ctesar  Says,  those  objects  of 
sight  by  which  they  were  benefited ;  they  saw  the  oper> 
ations  of  nature,  and  thought  them  the  immediate  effect 
of  a  deity  presiding  in  that  department  The  Greeks 
and  Romans  did  the  same.  When  they  found  among 
barbarians  a  god  of  war,  a  god  of  thunder,  or  a  goddess 
of  love,  they  found  their  own  divinities,  and  made  their 
religion  universal.  The  late  Dr.  Musgrave,  in  his  Dis- 
sertation on  the  Grecian  Mjrthology,  was  aware  of  this 
national  vanity,  and,  accordingly,  observes  that  the 
Oreeks  were  sagacious  enough  to  find  out  their  own  gods 
in  Persia,  notwithstanding  the  known  contrariety  of  the 
two  religions.  The  Persians,  we  are  told,  worshipped 
JupiTSR  under  the  name  of  Oromasdbs  ;  Hadbs  under 
the  name  of  Arimamzus  ;  and  VBmra  under  the  name 
of  MiniA.  It  was  the  same  with  respect  to  the  Romans 
and  the  Ghiuls.  The  many  peculiar  superstitions  of 
the  Druids  were  so  totally  foreign  to  all  we  know  of  the 
Romans,  as  to  preclude  every  Idea  of  ope  nation  having 
borrowed  from  the  other.  Yet  Cesar  does  not  hesitate 
to  say,  that  the  Gauls  worshipped  Apollo,  Mars, 
JopiTBR,  and  MwaavA ;  meaning,  as  may  be  supposed, 
certain  gods  corresponding  in  their  .attributes  to  those 
80  denominated  by  his  countrymen.  The  gods  of 
Scandinavia  were  in  later  times  consubstanUated,  In 
like  manner,  with  the  gods  of  Latium;  but  no  one 
will  pretend  that  their  Wodbn,  Thor,  and  Frica,  were 
copies  of  JuPiTBR,  MsRCtTRT,  and  Ybnus.  And  yet, 
when  the  Goths  came  to  intermix  with  the  Romans, 
they  found  resemblance  enough  between  their  gods, 
to  translate  each  of  those  words  by  the  other,  and 
this  custom  appears  so  universal,  that  we  have  no 
other  way  of  rendering  Wbdnbsdat,  Thursdat,  and 
FamAT,  Into  Latin,  but  by  calling  them  Dxas  Mbr- 
voMa,  JoriM,  and  Ybmbris.    See  Musgrave  on  the 


idols  in  their  country  $  no  symbolic  repra 
tation ;  no  traces  of  foreign  tuperstition.  . 
yet  their  two  deities  are  adored  in  thee 
acter  of  young  men  and  brothers.  The  Ai 
are  not  only  superior  to  the  other  tribes  a1 
mentioned,  but  are  also  more  fierce  and  saf 
Not  content  with  their  natural  ferocity, 
study  to  make  themselTes  still  mote  gnm 
horrible  by  every  addition  that  art  can  de 
Their  shields  are  black ;  their  bodies  pai 
of  a  deep  colour  ;S  and  the  darkest  mght  is 
time  for  rushing  to  battle.  The  sudden  sui 
and  funeral  gloom  of  such  a  band  of 
warriors  are  sure  to  strike  a  panic  throuet 
adverse  army,  who  fly  the  field,  as  if  a  legii 
demons  had  broke  loose  to  attack  them ;  » 
it  is,  that  in  every  engagement  the  eye  i 
conquered.  Beyond  the  Lygians  the  next 
is  that  of  the  Gothones,'  who  live  undei 
government,  and  are,  by  consequence, 
with  a  degree  of  power  more  rigorous 
other  parts  of  Germany,  yet  not  unVunlle 


Grecian  Mythology y  p.  13—15.  Hence  we  may  ztf 
that  though  Tachus  finds  Castor  and  PoLLtrx  ai 
race  of  savages  bordering  on  the  Baltic,  it  vt 
withstanding,  nothing  more  than  some  of  the  a!i 
of  those  mythological  deities,  whom  a  gross  aixi 
ant  people  worshipped  under  the  name  o«  Altf, 
changed  by  the  Roman  author  into  the  wani 
But  It  Is  observable,  that  Taeitas  throws  irm  1 
what  is  said  In  the  text  of  Castor  and  Pou.n 
he  adds  expressly,  that  be  follows  the  Rootn  in 
tation :  interpretatione  Romanes  CoMtorem  PM^ 
memorant.  Whoever  is  desirous  to  have  a  cl< 
of  the  German  and  Scandinavian  gods,  will  6i 
account  in  the  Northern  Antiquitiea^  vol.  i-  < 
also  in  Schedius,  De  Diia  Germama.  It  is  «v 
Yerstegan's  Briti^  Antiquitita,  that  the  Gen 
other  northern  nations  worshiptMd  the  San  &q 
whence  were  derived  Sunday  and  Monday ;  i 
TmsTo,  Wodbn,  Thor,  Frica.  or  FaxA,  and 
called  Saturn  by  the  Roman  writers;  and  ili 
have  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  Fri^ 
Saturday,  formed  in  regular  eucceaston,  fh<m  tt 
above  enumerated.  In  that  rude  system  of 
the  national  vanity  of  the  Greeks  and  Roma 
Jupiter,  Mars,  Mercury,  and  the  rcsi.  See  ihii 
ix.  note. 

2  The  custom  of  painting  the  body  has  been  ii 
use  among  all  savage  nations,  for  ornaroeni  ai 
terror  in  the  day  of  baule.  Cwsar  says,  the  G 
general  paint  themselves  with  woad,  which  eii 
cast  to  the  skin,  and  makes  them  look  dT>eadful 
Book  V.  s.  14.  The  elder  Pliny  Ok  xxii.  s.  I) 
the  same  custom  among  the  Dacians  and  Sa. 
It  Is  almost  superfluous  to  say,  that  the  Britonj 
tired  to  the  hills  of  Caledonia,  were  called  Pn 
the  custom  of  painting  their  bodies  and  theii 
For  an  account  of  the  same  prsctice  amooj?  t 
of  North  America,  see  Creuxius,  ISateria  Ca 
p.  70. 

3  The  Gothones  dwelt  near  the  mouth  of  tlM 
in  part  of  Pomerania  and  the  north-west  of  P-i 
they  were  not  the  same  as  the  Oaths,  who  wil 
tioned  hereafter,  they  were  meet  probably  in 
With  that  ftmoui  psople; 
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entirely  hostile  to  clTil  liberty.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  theie  people,  we  find,  on  the  tea* 
coast,  the  Rugians  and  LemoTians,^  both  subject 
to  lojral  attthority.  When  their  round  shields 
and  short  swords  are  mentioned,  there  are  no 
other  particulars  worthy  of  notice. 

XLIV.  The  people  that  next  occur  are  the 
SuloneSyS  who  may  be  said  to  inhabit  the  ocean 
itself.  In  addition  to  the  strength  of  their 
armies,  they  have  a  powerful  naval  forces  The 
form  of  their  ships  is  peculiar.  Every  vessel 
has  a  prow  at  each  end,  and  by  that  contrivance 
is  always  ready  to  make  head  either  way.  Sails 
ai«  not  in  use,  nor  is  there  a  range  of  oars  at  the 
sides.  The  mariners,  as  often  happens  in  the 
navigation  of  rivers,  take  different  stations,  and 
shift  from  one  place  to  another,  as  the  exigence 
may  require.  Riches  are  by  this  people  held  in 
great  esteem  i^  and  the  public  mind,  debased  by 


4  Th«  Rugians  were  sUaated  on  the  Baltic  shore. 
Th«  town  of  RuaairwALD  and  the  iale  of  Ruobn  are 
mbsisting  memoriala  of  this  people  and  their  name. 
The  Lemovians  were  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Rugiaos  on  the  coaat  of  the  Baliici  near  the  city  of 
Davtsio.  Historx  has  recorded  the  exploits  of  the 
HxsiTU,  who  afterwards  inhabited  the  territory  of  the 
last-menUoned  people,  and  were  the  first  of  the  Oer- 
mana,  who,  under  OdoaObk,  established  themselves  in 
Italy ;  but  with  regard  to  the  Rugians  there  are  no 
ligbcs  to  guide  us. 

&  The  Sulones  occupied  Sweden,  and  the  Danish  isles 
of  Fuoen,  Laogland,  Zeeland,  Ace.  From  them  and  tlie 
Cimbrians  issued  lirth  the  Norman  race,  who  carried 
the  urror  of  their  arms  through  several  parts  of  Europe, 
And  at  length  took  possession  of  the  fertile  proTlnce  in 
France,  which  derived  from  those  adventurers  the  pre< 
sent  name  of  Normandy.  The  Goths,  Visiooths, 
and  OsTaoooTHS,  overturned  the  Roman  empire,  and 
took  the  city  of  Rome,  which  had  vainly  promised  itself 
•a  cumal  duration,  and  boasted  of  the  immovable 
■b>ae  of  the  capitol:  eapiUHi  immobiU  taxum'  The 
laws  of  the  Visigoths  are  still  exunt,  but  they  have  not 
tlie  •impliciiy  of  the  German  laws.  The  SmoMBS  are 
said  by  Tacitus  to  have  dwelt  in  the  ocean ;  ipw  in 
ce^auta.  Scandinavia  (the  ancient  name  of  Swbdbn  and 
NoBWAT)  was  supposed  to  be  an  island.  Pliny  says, 
that  the  Baltic  Sea  (which  he  calls  Cooamds  Sinus)  is 
liUcd  with  a  number  of  islands, of  which  Scandinavia  is 
the  largest ;  but  no  more  tlian  a  small  portion  of  it  was 
kAown  totlie  Romans.   Plioy,,lib.  iv.  s.  13. 

6  The  naval  force  of  the  Suiones  was  for  a  long  time 
oaftfiderable. .  Their  descendants  in  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, bad  the  honour  of  framing  the  code  of  nautical 
laws,  which  were  pablidied  at  Wisby,  the  capital  city 
of  the  isle  of  Gothland.  The  North  American  tribes 
build  their  canoes  in  the  same  form.  The  extremities 
Lermiaate  in  two  siiarp  points  ;  so  that,  In  order  to  go 
ba<ckward,  the  canoe-men  have  only  to  change  offices. 
Ha  who  remains  behind,  steers  with  his  oar.  All  the 
caxMws,  the  smallest  not  excepted,  carry  sail,  and  with 
a  ISavtrairable  wind  make  twenty  leagues  a  day.  Charle- 
^wfcK,  letter  alL 

7  The  love  of  money  is  here  assigned  as  the  cause  of 
ihat  slate  of  slavery  in  which  the  Sulones  were  content 
lo  IWe.  The  observation  is  worthy  of  Tacitus,  who,  upon 

occasion,  called  to  mind  the  good  old  republic,  and 
that  the  great  revolution  that  happened,  was 


that  passion,  yields  to  the  government  of  one 
with  unconditional,^  with  passive  obcdleaee. 
Despotism  is  here  fully  established.  The  people 
are  not  allowed  to  carry  arms  in  common,  like 
the  rest  of  the  German  nations.  An  offleer  is 
appointed  to  keep  in  a  msgazine  all  the  military 
weapons,  and  for  this  purpose  a  slave  is  always 
chosen.  For  this  policy  the  ostensible  reason 
is,  that  the  ocean  is  their  natural  fence  against 
foreign  invasions,  and  in  time  of  peace  the 
giddy  multitude,  with  arms  ready  at  hand,  soon 
proceeds  from  luxury  to  tumult  and  commotion. 
But  the  truth  is,  the  jealousy  of  a  despotic  prince 
does  not  think  it  safe  to  commit  the  care  of  hit 
arsenal  to  the  nobles  or  the  men  of  ingenuous 
birth.  Even  a  manumitted  slave  Is  not  fit  to  be 
trusted. 

XLV.  At  the  further  extremity  beyond  the 
Suiones  there  is  another  sea^  whose  sluggish 
waters  seem  to  be  iJi  a  state  of  stagnation.  By 
this  lazy  element  the  globe  is  said  to  be  encircled, 
and  the  supposition  receives  some  colour  of  pro- 
bability from  an  extraordinary  phenomenon 
well  known  in  those  regions.  The  rays  of  the 
setting  sun  •  continue  till  the  return  of  day,  to 
brighten  the  hemisphere  with  so  clear  a  light, 
that  the  stars  are  imperceptible.  To  this  it  is 
added  by  vulgar  credulity,  that  when  the  sun 
begins  to  rise,  the  sound  of  the  emerging  himi- 
nary  is  distinctly  heard,  and  the  very  form  of 


occasioned  by  a  total  change  of  principle ;  that  Is,  by 
substituting  a  passion  for  riches  In  the  room  of  ancient 
virtue.  As  a  proof  of  the  vast  wealth  of  the  Scnomw, 
Adam  of  Bremen  (JBeeUnatiieal  AEtlory,  ch.  233)  de- 
scribes a  temple  built  at  Ubsola  (now  Upsal,)  not  far 
from  the  cities  of  SIctona  and  Birca.  The  temple,  he 
says,  is  richly  adorned  with  gold,  and  the  people  wor- 
ship  the  statues  of  their  principal  gods.  Tsoa  is  seated 
on  a  couch,  with  Wodbn  on  one  side,  and  FaicA  on  the 
other.  Stockholm,  the  present  capiul  of  Sweden,  roes 
out  of  the  ruins  of  the  two  ancient  cities  of  SIctona  and 
Birca.  The  crown  among  the  Suiones  is  said  by  the 
learned  to  have  been  hereditary,  not  elective ;  and  this 
seems  to  be  fairly  Inferred  from  an  arbitrary  govem* 
ment,  that  knew  no  limitations,  no  uncertain  or  prsca«» 
rious  rule  of  submission. 

8  The  Froxen  Ocean,  which  begins  in  latitods  81,  can 
scarce  be  deemed  navigable.  That  this  sea  was  meant 
by  Tachtts,  Is  by  no  means  eeruin.  It  is  more  probable 
that  he  had  in  contemplation  the  northern  extrsmhy  of 
the  Baltic  Sea,  with  the  gulfs  of  Finland  and  Rjthnia, 
which  are  froaen  every  winter,  and,  conseqosntly,  Im- 
practicable to  mariners. 

9  It  is  well  known  that  in  the  northern  climates,  the 
sun,  in  some  latitudes,  Is  above  the  horizon  during  the 
four  and  twenty  hours;  in  others  still  mors  lo  the 
north,  an  ontire  month,  and  at  the  pole  lull  six  months. 
Astronomy  was  not  well  understood  in  the  days  of 
Tacitus :  hence  Uke  Idea  of  the  sun  emeiglng^Nit  of  the 
sea,  and  the  horses  of  the  god  being  visible.  T^fuu 
has  given  a  poetical  description,  like  that  in  Juvenal 
(ssL  xiv.  V.  980),  which  mentions  the  sun  hissing  in  the 
Herculean  gulfl 
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■M,  the  blue  of  ff,atj  round  the  heMl  at 
,  it  palpable  to  Ibe  ligtit.  The  boundi- 
latura,  it  ■>  geDenllj  bellcTed, 


he  cout  to  the  right  of  the  Gueriui 
Ibe  £ttyaDi  have  fixed  their  bibHalioB. 

II,  but  their  languife  bu  more  afflnil; 
dialect  of  Britain.  Tber  wonbip  tbe 
ot  tbe  godi.a  Tbe  figure  o(  a  vild  boii 
rmbol  or  (beii  nipetstitjon  g  and 


□  the  thicbeil  ranki  o[  tl 


self  SI 


eiallji  found  imong  the  ihaUowi  t  aonetiiaet  < 
tboie.  Concerning  the  nitaie  or  the  ciei 
this  eoncietioD,  (be   baibariani,  with  tbe 

langit  other  supetfluitiei  diKhuged  bj  tl 
,  thig  lubitance  ]iy  long  neglected,  till  Komi 
urj  gave  it  a  name,  and  biougbl  it  ialo  n 
queiL  To  the  savi|e<  it  ia  of  no  use.  Tb< 
gather  it  in  rude  heapi,  and  offer  it  te  la 
without  any  form  or  poliih,  wondering  at  11 
price  they  reeeife  for  it.  There  ii  reason 
(bink  that  amber  ii  a  diatillatioD  from  certa 
trees,!  lince  in  the  tianiparcDt  medium  we  i' 


nee.  The  uie  of  Iran  it  unknown,  and 
ineial  weapon  is  a  club.  In  the  cultiva- 
corn,  and  other  fruiti  of  the  eailh,  they 
with  more  patience  Ihsn  is  consistent 
he  uaturai  lazineu  of  the  Germans. 
Ddustry  is  exerted  in  another  instance ; 
[plore  the  sea  for  amber,  in  their  lan- 
:alled  □!.£<£,(  and  are  the  only  people 


Iber  tt 


■  gen- 


clenu  thougbi  I 
DBiurc,  and  Uu 
I,  spuklngorthi 


Ocean,  or  the  BaLiic  Su.  Their  tanguige  bo 
ly  lo  ihe  Briltih,  becaun  Ihe  pwple,  lying  en 
a  Sarmuls,  nHlncd  ifai  Scyihico  " 

L    Saa  t/arUurTj 
lays,  thai  Tcnlges  nf 
11  Bubiinlng 


In  Ibe  Islands  of  iho  uonh- 
H  Islaoda,  mmarkablj  (to- 
n  byllie  naina  of  tJIutario.    The 


h  admlrHl,  wu  galhsred 


BOka  of  Ihi 

lake,  tlie  puels  felgnad  thai  Lha  sliun  of  Hiae- 
I  convArted  Idu  poplars,  and  tha£  Ihfilr  tears, 
I  Ihrmiih  the  pores  ofihe  treaa,  formed  the  con- 


wblch  eerred  to  embellWi  the  dreaa  of  d»  1 


Authore  make  mention  of  other  placea,  besides 
banksofche  P0|  when  amber  Isiaihend;  aoches 
coaal  of  Harselllee,  and  divers  pane  of  Ate,  Air 

tor^^iAjPtvtflon  JfnAcr,lrealpalt  IhoteaccoDDCi 
fiUes,  and  denies  wrf^rr  to  be  feund  any  wtierc  bni 
tbe  oonbem  countries  a1  Europe,  tIi-  Poland,  Sile 
luUand,  Halsuin,  and  Denmarki  bin  mnB  of  all 
Prussia,  where  Ike  amber  ^Uiered  on  the  cosK  ; li 
that  prince  a  bamtsmne  rcveuee-  See  Chambers's  J 


ir  band.  It  is  soppmsd  b; 


IhaLlLla  produced  in  Prussia  by  mixing  »iUi  ibe  vt 
Uc  aalts  abounding  In  ibai  ccnntry,  and,  lis  fli.' 
beingflied,it  cang:eals  Into  what  we  call  ambrr, 

while  oihera  eonlend  that  lI  la  of  ilie  vegetable  I 
fron  II*  resolvinfi  inu>  ihe  gune  principle!  wiih  i 


If  ifae  authority  of  another  poet  may  ba  adml 
Martial  ha*  rentoTed  ih*  wonder.  H*  ull*  ua.  In  1 
beautiful  epigram*,  that  amtor  la  a  diaillluioD 
the  branehea  of  the  poplar ;  that  In  tta  tlnid  ra 
caiclH*  Tarlous  liuect*,  and  aflerwardi  hudaaini 
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a  vmrietj  of  infcctt,  tnd  •▼en  animils  of  tho 
wSagy  which,  boiog  caught  io  the  viscoai  fluid, 
era  mllerwvtdt,  when  it  grows  hard,  incorpora- 
ted with  it.  It  if  probable,  therefore,  that  as 
the  Mit  has  its  luxuriant  plantations,  where 
balm  and  fraukincense  perspire  through  the 
pore*  of  trees,  to  the  continents  and  islands  of 
the  west  have  their  prolific  groves,  whose 
jnices,  fermented  by  the  heat  of  the  son,  dis- 
solve into  a  liquid  matter,  which  falls  into  the 
iea,  and,  being  there  condensed,  is  afterwards 
diacharged  by  the  winds  and  waves  on  the  op- 
posite shore.  If  you  make  an  experiment  of 
amber  by  the  application  of  fire,  it  kindles,  like 
a  torch,  emitting  a  fragrant  flame,  and  in  a 
little  time,  taking  the  tenacious  nature  of  pitch 
or  lostn.  Beyond  the  Suiooes,  we  next  find 
thm  nation  of  Sitones,'  differing  in  nothing  from 


their  valoB.  Tb«  classical  reader  wUl,  perhaps,  be 
piMSSd  to  flod  Martiars  elej^ant  verses  inserted  in  this 
plaee.    The  first  Is  on  a  bee  enclosed  in  amber : 

Bt  hut,  ct  loeM  Pbutooikk  comttu  sotu, 

Vl  vidntor  spi*  nectarc  cianaa  mio: 
OitBan  uatoruoi  praUiua  tulh  UU  kbormn, 

CtadbUt  «l  hMUB  dc  TOluiHi  mori. 

Ub.U.q»ig.8L 

The  second  describes  a  viper  caught  In  the  transpa. 
iMtt  sabstanee,  where  it  tuts  a  nobler  tomb  than  Cleo- 
patra: 

FlMrtftiiiBalladinn  ninkdaa  Ylpvi  Mipll, 
flazlt  ki  nhttiiimpi  Mioelm  (mou  knm, 

dm  dan  ■intiu'  ploculon  ran  imcri, 
Cwiomo  ririk  TJnelii  nptBM  felu. 

II*  SM  Mgeli  plMwa,Clwp«tni,  Mpokhfot 
T^pn  ri  tanalo  noUHgn  JmM. 

Ub.lT.ip|fA 

The  third  epigram  describes  an  ant  entombed  In  the 
mar: 


loyllaoil  UmMm  ■oeaiRa  giHU  knm. 
■  fwrat  viu  ooatfempca  mma 
beXA  Ml  Dane  pmian  anli. 


't 


IS. 


Maitial  had  sofficlent  physical  kiu>wledge, 
sUII  be  matter  of  doubt;  but  a  late  writer  (For- 
IB0J,  of  the  Academy  at  Berlin),  who  pursued  his  in- 
qoisy  with  unwearied  diligence,  has  concluded,  not 
willMMtt  probability,  thai  amber  Is  a  fluid  that  ooses  from 
plao  and  poplar  trees. 

6  The  SItooes,  according  to  Brotler  and  others,  were 
tiM  Inhalihants  of  Norway ;  and  since  they  are  roen- 
tioD«d  ae  a  people  Included  In  the  general  name  of  the 
SvB^riaa  nation,  an  Idea  may  be  formed  of  ibe  vast  ex- 
tena  of  that  prodigious  territory,  reaching  from  the 
BaUiciothe  Danube.  The  state  of  slavery,  to  which 
thmy  enbmliied,  Is  mentioned  In  the  emphatic  manner 
at  Tacitus.  They  degenerated  from  liberty,  because 
l^mx  were  content  to  be  slaves  in  a  land  of  free- 
dooi ;  and  they  were  sank  beneath  the  usual  debase- 
meiM  of  servitode,  because  they  endured  the  galling 
jokm  ef  a  fessala  reign.  Tacitus  makes  that  reflec- 
in  the  tnie  spirit  of  a  Roman  republican,  who 
that  it  was  the  policy  of  his  country,  nctt  to 
'  tha  aafter  sex  to  intermeddle  in  any  department 
State.  The  ladles  ai  Rome,  were  during  their 
Uvea,  sub^  to  the  auUiority  of  their  lathers, 
,  or  their  brothers.    From  the  expulsion 


the  fonner,  except  the  tameness,  with  which 
they  suffer  a  woman  to  reign  over  them.  Of 
this  people  it  is  not  enough  to  say,  that  they 
have  degenerated  from  civil  liberty  i  they  aia 
sunk  below  slavery  itself.  At  this  place  ends 
the  territory  of  the  Suevisns. 

XLVI.  Whether  the  Peucinians,<  the  Vene- 
dians,  and  Fennians,  are  to  be  accounted  Ger- 
mans, or  classed  with  the  people  of  Sarmatia,^ 
is  a  point  not  easy  to  be  detennined:  though 
the  Peucinians,  called  by  some  the  Basts  mis  ns, 
bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  Germans. 
They  use  the  same  language :  their  dress  and 
habiutions  are  the  same,  and  they  are  equally  * 
inured  to  sloth  and  filth.     Of  late,  however,  in 


of  the  Tarquin  laroily,  no  UUe  alluding  U>  the  rank  or 
employment  of  the  husband,  was  annexed  to  the  wife. 
There  were  no  terms  in  the  Latin  lan^niage  to  sirnify 
Btnatreatf  dictatreM^  or  even  empreu.  When  the  fathers 
were  willing  to  lavish  titles  and  dignities  on  Llvia,  the 
mother  of  Tiberius,  that  politic  prince  restrained  their 
zeal  by  reminding  them,  that  it  was  a  state  maxim  not 
to  be  prodigal  of  honours  In  favour  uf  women.  Armaitt 
b.  i.  s.  14.  Freinshemius,  whu,  in  his  supplement  to 
Livy,  has  given  a  description  of  Germany,  Is  angry  with 
Tacitus  for  the  opinion  which  so  p»intedly  prt>scribes  a 
female  reign.  He  says  (U  civ.  s.  21)  that,  in  the  tim^  of 
Tacitus,  Norway  was  governed  by  a  queen  distinguished 
by  her  spirit  of  enterprise.  He  adds,  that  there  has 
been  a  succession  of  other  heroines,  whose  wisdom, 
magnanimity,  and  warlike  achievements,  the  glory  of 
the  proudest  monarch  has  not  been  able  to  surpass. 
But  Freinshemius,  It  should  be  femerobered,  was  histo- 
riographer to  Christina,  Queen  of  Sweden,  and  his  work 
is  dedicated  to  his  myal  mistress. 

6  The  Peucinians,  often  known  by  the  name  of  Bas- 
tamians,  and  so  called  by  Pliny,  dwelt  on  the  eastern 
side  of  Oermany,  and  extended  as  far  as  the  island  now 
called  Picsina,  which  is  formed  by  the  branches  of  the 
Danube,  near  the  Pontic  Sea.  The  territory  of  the  Ve- 
nedians,  a  contiguous  people,  lay  on  the  north-cast 
side  of  Germany,  and  stretched  over  a  long  tract  of 
country  as  far  as  the  Surus  VaNSoicirs,  now  the  gulf  of 
Dantzig.  When  the  German  nations  burst  into  Italy, 
France,  and  Spain,  the  Venedians,  whu  were  also  called 
WiKBDi,  eetiled  on  vacant  lands  between  the  Vistula 
and  the  Elbe,  and  soon  after  crossed  the  Danube  to 
plant  themselves  in  Dalmatla,  Illyricum,  and  Oamk>la 
near  the  Noric  Al|^  Their  language  was  the  Sclavo- 
nlan,  which  su)»slsts  ai  this  day.  The  FaifMiAits  are 
descritied  by  Pliny,  who  calls  their  country  Enlngla, 
but,  as  Broiler  otiecrves,  the  better  reading  seems  to  bo 
Feningia ;  now  Finland,  a  province  of  Sweden. 

7  Sarmalia  (as  has  been  mentioned  s.  1,  note)  was 
divided  from  Germany  by  the  Vistula,  and  a  range  of 
mountains ;  but  still  we  find,  that,  towards  the  north, 
part  of  the  country  on  the  east  side  of  that  river  was 
supposed  to  litiion^  to  Germany*  and  was  called  Oaa- 
MANIA  TaANsviSTVLAff  A.  Taciius,  however,  assigns  all 
beyond  the  Vistula  to  Sarmalia.  Mi'dern  getyraphers 
upon  the  auihtirity  of  Pliny  and  other  writers,  con- 
siflered  the  Puurinians  and  Venedians  as  Oennan 
nations,  and  thrrcf  ire.  In  their  charts,  called  their 
territory  by  the  name  of  GaaMANO-SAauATiA.  It  is 
evident,  that,  living  l>eyond  th<!  Vie*.oia,tlicy  wrr«  pro- 
perly inhabitants  of  tiarmaila,  though  their  laniuage, 
their  modes  of  life,  and  thslr  apparel,  clearly  demoB> 
strata  a  German  origin. 
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coateqitciiee  of  frequent  iotennarriiges  between 
tbeir  leading  chief  tuns  and  the  families  of  Sar- 
matla,  thejr  have  been  tainted  with  the  manners 
of  that  coaotry.  The  Venediaos  are  a  counter- 
part of  the  Sarmatians :  like  them  they  lead  a 
wandering  life,  and  support  themselves  bj 
lilVBder  amidst  the  woods  and  mountains,  that 
separate  *he  Peociniaos  and  the  Fennians. 
Thej  are,  notwithstanding,  to  be  ascribed  to 
Germany,  itiasrauch  as  thejr  have  settled  habi- 
tations, know  the  use  of  shields,  and  travel 
always  on  foot,  remarkable  for  their  swiftness. 
The  Sarmatians,  on  the  contrary,  live  -  alto- 
gether on  horseback  or  in  waggons.  Nothing 
can  equal  the  ferocity  ef  the  Fennians,i  nor  is 
there  any  thing  so  disgusting  as  their  filth  and 
poverty.  Without  arms,  without  horses,  and 
without  a  fixed  place  of  abode,  they  lead  a  va- 
grant life ;  their  food  the  common  herbage ;  the 
skins  of  beasts  their  only  clothing,  and  the  bare 
earth  their  resting-place.  For  their,  chief  sup- 
port they  depend  on  their  arrows,  to  which,  for 
want  of  iron,  they  prefix  a  pointed  bone.  The 
women  follow  the  chase  in  company  with  the 
men,  and  claim  their  share  of  the  prey.  To 
protect  ibeir  infants  from  the  fury  of  wild 
beasts,  and  the  inclemency  of  the  weather, 
they  make  a  kind  of  cradle  amidst  the  branches 
of  trees  interwoTon  together,  and  they  know 
no  other  expedient.  The  youth  of  the  country 
have  the  same  habitation,  and  amidst  the  trees 
old  age  is  rocked  to  rest.  Savage  as  this  way 
of  life  may  seem,  they  prefer  it  to  the  drudgery 
of  the  field,  the  labour  of  building,  and  the 
painful  Ticissitudes  of  hope  and  fear,  which 
always  attend  the  defence  and  the  acquisition 
of  property.  Secure  against  the  passions  of 
men,  and  fearing  nothing  from  the  anger  of  the 
gods,  they  have  attained  that  uncommon  state 
of  felicity,  in  which  there  is  no  craving  left  to 
form  a  single  wish.' 


1  The  Feanlttu,  or,  in  modem  language,  the  Fin- 
landers,  were  sealed  in  Scandinavia,  which  was  reck- 
oned part  of  Germany.  The  reader  will  find  in  Warne- 
frld's  HisloTy  (J9s  Geatia  Lokgabardf  llbi  v.)  an  account 
of  the  poveitj  and  savage  manners  of  these  people, 
perfectly  coinciding  with  what  we  are  told  bj  Tacitus. 
**  The  SoaiTOPumx  Cior  eo  he  calls  the  Feonl)  are  sor- 
mimdod  wHh  snow  In  the  midst  of  summer;  and  being 
m  point  of  sagacity  almost  on  a  level  with  the  brute 
creation,  they  live  on  the  raw  flerii  of  wild  animals,  and 
use  the  hides  for  their  clothing.  For  the  purpose  of 
hunting  the  wild  beastSi  thej  have  the  art  of  bending 
pieces  of  wood  Into  the  shape  of  a  bow,  and  with  these 
they  spring  and  leap  amidst  the  snows."  Broder  sees 
In  thie  account  a  resemUance  of  the  snow  shoes,  or 
raquete,  need  by  the  North  American  savages.  See 
Clmrlevolz,  leL  ziv. 

2  Having  nothing,  they  were  secure  against  the  vio- 
lence of  men;  and  ihey  had  no  reaaon  to  dread  the  ven> 
gaanee  of  heaven.  Seneca  has  a  rirailar  sentiment. 
Ba  nya  In  commendation  of  poverty,  What  can  be 


The  rest  of  what  1  have  been  able  to  colli 
is  too  much  involved  in  fable,  of  a  coloui  w 
the  accounts  of  the  Hellusians  and  the  Ox 


happier  than  that  state,  which  promiaei  perpeioai 
ertj,  without  an  idea  of  danger  from  m&n,  viiihoui 
thing  to  fear  from  the  wrath  of  tlie  godi?  QmrJi 
maJuM  e»t,  quo  pramUHtur  perpehta  UbetitUj  nullm 
hominU  nee  Dei  timort  EpisL  xrii.  Deliver^ 
their  extreme  poverty  from  all  appreheoiionB, 
rude  and  simple  people  bad  no  deiiree  beyood  i 
wretched  condition :  like  Abdalominui  ilie  fui< 
in  Quinlus  Gunius,  they  had  nothing,  and  ibej  wa 
nothing.    mhU  habenti,  nihil  d^uU. 

The  Hellusians  and  Oxioniani,  who  are  the  Ia«i 
pie  mentioned  by  Tacitus,  are  supposed  bj  learned 
queries  to  have  been  inhabitants  of  Lapland.  Ni>i 
more  is  known  of  them,  than  that  fame  repomd  i 
to  be  an  ambiguous  mixture  of  the  human  couDt£n 
and  the  limbs  of  wild  beasts.  What  gave  birth  to  i 
ancient  bbles  was,  probably,  the  dress  of  the  nai 
who,  in  those  regions  of  frost  and  snow,  were  con 
with  the  hides  of  animals,  like  the  Sunojedc^ 
other  mvage  nations  near  the  Frosen  Ocean.  B 
amuse  his  readers  with  a  fabulous  narrative  wai 
the  design  of  such  an  author  as  Tacitus.  Be  vai 
writing  a  romance.  He  meant  to  give,  upon  the  fi 
information,  an  authentic  account  of  a  people,  « 
fierce  and  unconquerable  love  of  liberty  was,  < 
says  himself,  more  dangerous  to  the  Boman  n 
than  all  the  pomp  and  pride  of  oriental  monartht 
has  accordingly  left,  in  his  Treatise  of  the  Germi 
faithful  picture  of  society  in  its  wild  uncultivaud 
His  work,  compendious  as  It  Is,  may  be  fairly  calie 
most  precious  monument  of  antiquity. 

Some  critics  have  Imagined  that  the  great  v 
wrote  from  invention,  Intending,  \sf  a  fictiti^  ^ 
of  savage  manners,  to  give  a  polhical  iatire  oa 
manners  of  the  Romans,  like  Uie  Gulliver  of  \ 
But  in  answer  to  those  who,  in  this  instance  u  wi 
many  others,  have  suspected  the  fidelity  of  th« 
rian,  It  may  be  asked,  how  it  has  happened,  thi 
manners  here  delineated  are  a  counterpart  of  ih 
age  customs  of  Canada,  and  other  parts  of  Anw 
The  same  causes  have  produced  the  same  effecu  ii 
parts  of  the  world.  Ttbas  been  the  scope  of  tlu 
going  notes  to  point  out  the  similitude  as  often  zi 
curred.  The  likeness  is  so  striking,  that  ii  aer 
confirm  the  account  given  by  Tacitus,  and  to 
beyond  a  doubt,  that  he  drew  his  colouring  fro 
ture,  not  from  the  storehouse  of  a  lively  imagii 
The  force  of  this  argument  was  felt  by  Dr.  Robe 
and  he  has  accordingly  formed  a  c<Nnpar!son  tK 
the  ancient  Germans  and  the  savage  tiibes  of  Ao 
which  the  reader  wiU  find,  IBst.  ^  CharUi  T 
p.25a 

It  may  be  asked,  in  the  second  place,  how  it  ba 
pened  that  the  manners  of  the  ancient  Qermani  \ 
traced  with  so  much  certainty  in  all  the  counti 
Europe  9  The  answer  Is  obvious.  Thedeaceodt 
those  peoi^e,  when  they  made  their  irrupttoi 
France,  Spain,  and  Italy,  carried  with  them  tht 
ners  of  their  country,  and  founded  laws,  which  a 
firom  the  same  source.  The  codes  still  extant,  ^i 
the  Salic,  the  Ripuarian,  the  Burgundian,  the 
bard,  and  many  others,  evidently  bespeak  their  G* 
origin.  The  Anglo-Saxon  government  in  this  c4 
plainly  shows  fiom  what  eoll  it  sprang.  The  a 
gemote,  or  great  meeting;  the  wittenafeniol 
meeting  of  the  wise  men;  the  shires^  the  boo 
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nant,  of  whom  we  an  told,  that  they  have  the 
bunan  £ue,  with  the  limbi  and  bodies  of  wild 


thi  compotitlon  for  homicide,  uid|  above  all,  the  limit- 
•d  tuihoriif  of  the  king,  aa  Tacitua  expreaaea  it,  fue 
ngibm  injbttta  aui  libera  patutatt  are  manifeai  pruofa 
of  the  obligation  the  people  of  England  are  under  to 
tlicir  German  aneeatora  for  that  free  conatitutioo, 
which  t>r  to  many  centuriea  liaa  alood  the  ahoclc  of 
c'WI  wire,  and,  though  often  tottering  on  the  brink  of 
de«niction,  eiiU  reara  tu  head,  the  pride  of  every  ho- 
aeit  firiion,  and  the  wonder  of  foreign  nationa : 


Sir  WlUtam  Blackatone,  who  knew  how  to  be  pro- 
foand  with  eaae  and  elegance,  haa  truly  aaid.  If  we 
voald  iafeatigate  the  elemenu  of  the  Engliah  lawa,  the 
originala  ahould  be  traced  to  their  foontalna;  to  the 
eoiloma  of  the  Britona  and  OennaBa,  aa  recorded  by 
Ccmr  and  Tacttua ;  to  the  codea  of  the  nortliern  naUona, 
■ad,  mora  eapaclaUy,  to  Ihoae  of  the  Sazon  princaa; 


beaats.    But  reports  of  tbis  kind,  vnsnpported 
bj  proof,  I  shall  leave  to  the  pen  of  others. 


bat,  aboTe  all,  lo  that  inezhaoitlble  reaanrolr  of  antl. 
qultiea,  the  Feodal  Law,  or,  aa  Spelmaa  haa  entitled  It, 
tlia  Law  of  Nationa  in  our  Western  Orb.  See  vol.  1.  p. 
36.  The  same  obaerration  haa  been  made  by  Vertot 
with  regard  to  the  conatitution  of  the  French  monar- 
chy, which  stood,  for  a  length  of  time,  on  the  finmda* 
tion  of  civil  liberty,  till  the  three  estatea,  or  ganaral 
council  of  the  realm,  were  merged  in  a  supreme  court 
of  Justice,  Improperly  called  a  parliament  Vertot  has 
given  a  compendioua  view  of  Tacitua,  and,  by  a  curious 
parallel  between  the  manners  of  the  Franka  and  those 
of  the  ancient  Germans,  has  clearly  shown  the  origin  of 
the  French  constitution.  See  three  dissertations  In  the 
Mtmoin  ^  th*  Aeadtm^  ^  BeiUt  Lettrm,  vot  li.  dio 
edit  Those  pieces  are  a  Juat  commentary  on  Tacitus ; 
and,  if  we  add  the  lawa  and  inatltutiottaof  other  parte 
of  Europe,  we  shall  be  of  opinion  with  Montesquieu, 
that  **  in  Cvaar  and  Tacitus  we  read  the  code  of  Barba> 
rian  laws,  and  In  the  coda  we  raadCssar  and  Ttehos." 


THE 


LIFE' 


or 


CN^US  JULIUS  AGRICOLA 


L  To  tmumit  to  poiterity  the  liret  and 
chanctoEt  o£  iUattrioiu  men,  was  an  office 


1  Hilt  work  ia  auppofd  \)j  Um  commentotorf  to  have 
bita  wriuao  before  (he  Treailae  on  the  Manners  of  the 
Oemuuia,  In  the  third  conaulthipof  the  emperor  Nenra, 
and  the  aecond  of  Verglniua  RofuSi  In  the  year  of 
Borne  SO,  and  of  the  Chriatian  era,  ST.   BroUer  ac- 
cedea  to  thia  opinion ;  but  the  reaaon  whieh  he  aaalgna, 
A)ee  not  aeem  to  be  aatlafactory.   He  obaerres  that 
Ttcitoa,  In  the  third  aection,  mentions  the  emperor 
Nerra ;  but  aa  he  does  not  call  him  Dnrua  NaaVA,  the 
deified  Nerra,  the  learned  commentator  Infers  that 
Nerra  waa  atili  IMng.  This  reasoning  might  have  aome 
pejght,  if  we  did  not  read,  In  aection  zIIt.  that  It  waa 
he  ardent  wiah  of  Agrlcola,  that  he  might  live  to  be- 
kold  Trajan  in  the  Imperial  seat.   If  Nerva  waa  then 
aiive,  the  wlah  to  aee  another  In  his  room  would  have 
teen  an  awkward  compliment  to  the  reigning  prince, 
fc  ia,pertiapa,  tor  thia  reaaon  that  Lipalua  thinks  this 
nry  elegant  tract  waa  written  at  the  aame  time  with 
Ae  BCannera  of  the  Germans,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
•mperor  Trajan.   The  qoeation  ta  not  very  material, 
dace  conjecture  alone  muat  decide  It.   The  piece  itaelf 
k  a^JiM^ti^  to  be  a  raaaterpiece  in  the  kind.   Tacitus 
•raa  aoo-in-Uw  to  Agrlcola;   and   while  filial  piety 
nreaihea  through  his  work,  he  never  departs  from  the 
''blegrHj  of  hia  own  character.   He  haa  left  an  hiatori- 
:al  monument  highly  interesting  to  every  Briton,  who 
viahea  to  know  the  manners  of  his  ancestors,  and  the 
spirit  of  llbertj  that  from  the  earliest  time  distinguished 
he  nativea  of  Britain.    "  Agricola,''  at  Hume  obeervea, 
*  waa  the  general,  who  finally  eatabliahed  the  dominion 
if  the  Bomana  in  thia  laland.   He  governed  It  In  the 
»«igna  of  Veopaaian,  Titua,  and  Domitian.    He  carried 
lie  Tictoriooa  arma  northward;  defeated  the  Brltona  In 
erery  encounur,  pierced  into  the  foreats  and  the 
Boancalna  of  Caledonia,  reduced  every  atate  to  subjec- 
tion In  the  aouthem  parta  of  the  island,  and  chased  be- 
fan  him  ail  the  men  of  fiercer  and  more  intractable 
aplrita^  who  deemed  war  and  death  itaelf  leaa  intolera- 
ble than  aerritude  under  the  vlctora.  He  defeated  them 
In  a  deciaiTe  actbn,  which  they  fought  under  Galgacus ; 
and  having  fijced  a  chain  of  garriaons  between  the  friths 
of  Clyde  and  Forth,  he  cut  off  the  ruder  and  more  bar- 
ren pnfin  of  the  island,  and  secured  the  Roman  pro- 
▼Ince  lh>m  the  incursions  of  the  barbarous  inhabitants. 
During  theae  miliury  enterprises,  he  neglected  not  the 
arte  of  pence.    He  introduced  laws  and  civility  among 
tha  Br**"-* ;  tnught  them  to  desire  and  raise  all  the  con- 


freqvently  performea  in  ancient  tSmea.  Sven  is 
the  present  age,  incnrioui  as  it  is  about  ita  own 
coneema,!  the  aame  good  enstom  haa  preTtiled, 
whenever  a  great  and  splendid  virtue  hat  been 
able  to  aunnount  those  two  pernicious  ▼icea,9 


venlences  of  life ;  reconciled  them  to  the  Roman  lan- 
guage and  manners;  instructed  them  in  letters  and 
science;  and  employed  every  expedient  to  render 
those  chains,  which  he  bad  forged,  both*  easy  and  agna- 
able  to  them."  Hume's  HUt.  vol.  I.  p  9.  In  this  pas- 
sage Mr.  Hume  has  given  a  summary  of  the  Life  of 
Agrlcola.  It  Is  extended  by  Tacitus  in  a  style  more 
open  than  the  didactic  form  of  the  Essay  on  the  German 
Manners  required,  but  still  with  the  precision,  both  in 
sentiment  and  diction,  peculiar  to  the  author.  In  rich 
but  subdued  colours  he  gives  a  striking  picture  of 
Agrlcola,  leaving  to  posterity  a  portion  of  history, 
which  it  would  be  In  vain  to  seek  In  the  dry  gaxetta 
style  of  Suetonius,  or  In  the  page  of  any  writer  of  tlua 
period. 

2  Injuatice  to  living  merit  proceeds  from  a  variety  of* 
causes;  from  inattention,  Ignorance,  or  envy.  We 
praiae  the  paat,  and  neglect  the  preaent  re/era  4stol- 
limtUt  rtetntium  wiciirtoet,  aays  Tacitus,  Aiuio/s,  h>  IL 
s.  88.  Yellelus  Paterculus  makes  the  aame  remark, 
and  adda  the  reaaon.  We  envy  the  living,  and  venei^ 
ate  departed  merit ;  by  the  former  we  think  ouraelvea 
overwhelmed ;  we  edify  by  the  latter.  Prtutmtia  6»- 
vidia,  pneterita  Teneratians  prouquimur;  e/  h»9  nm 
obniif  ilUi  inatrui  crtdimus.  Lib.  11.  a.  92.  Before 
either  TacHua  or  Paterculua,  Horace  had  expreaaed  tha 
aame  sentiment : 


Wten  dMd,  wt  pnlM  It  10  the  Mm 

3  Cornelius  Nepoa  tells  us  that  Chabrlaa,  the  Athen 
ian  general,  when  recalled  by  the  violence  of  the 
people,  did  not  choose  to  stay  long  In  the  sight  of  hia 
fellow-citisens,  because  envy,  the  common  vice  of  all 
free  and  great  cities,  would  be  sure  to  behold  rising 
merit  with  a  malignant  eye.  Ett  enfifi  hoe  eommtais 
vifium  in  mogme  Uberiaqu*  eivitatibua,  ut  mvidia  gUh 
Ha  eome$  wit,  el  Uhenterd4ki»detrahanit  quc9  emmars 
vidtant  altiuM.  Com.  Kep.  in  Chabria,  si  3. 
4  D 
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which  not  only  infest  imall  eommanitiea,  but 
are  likewise  the  bane  of  large  and  flourishing 
cities  }  I  mean  the  vices  of  insensibility  to  merit, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  envy,  on  the  other.  With 
regard  to  the  usage  of  antiquity,  it  is  further 
observable,  that,  in  those  early  seasons  of  virtue, 
men  were  led  by  the  impulse  of  a  generous  spirit 
to  a  course  of  action  worthy  of  being  recorded ; 
and,  in  like  manner,  the  writer  of  genius  under- 
took to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  honourable 
deeds,  without  any  motives  of  flattery,  and 
without  views  of  private  ambition^  influenced 
only  by  the  conscious  pleasure  of  doing  justice 
to  departed  merit  Many  have  been  their  own 
historians,!  persuaded  that  in  speaking  of  them- 
selves they  should  display  an  honest  confidence 
in  their  morals,  not  a  s|>irit  of  arrogance  or 
vain-glory.     RutUius  8  and  Scaurus  left  an  ac- 


l  Cicero  has  left  a  beautiful  epistle  to  his  friend 
Lucceius,  earnestly  urging  him  to  interweave  with  his 
hiaiory  of  Roman  affairs  a  full  account  of  Cicero's  con- 
sulship, and  the  various  turns  of  fortune  which  he  mot 
with  in  consequence  of  a  firm  and  upright  administra- 
tion.   This  request,  he  saySt  an  awkward  bashfulness 
(teterred  him  from  making  in  person :  but,  separated  as 
they  then  were,  he  could  speak  with  confidence ;  for  a 
letter  does  not  blush.    Cartitn  me  tecum  eadem  hoc 
agere  etepe  conantem  deterruU  pudar  quidam  peme 
Bubnutieue ;  qua  nunc  expmmam  aheene  audaeim: 
epistola  enim  non  erubetdt.    He  proceeds  to  acknow- 
ledge his  ambition  to  live  in  hisiorf;  he  avows  his 
hopes  of  obtaining  from  the  remembrance  of  after-ages 
a  glorious  immortality,  and  even  the  pleasure  of  en- 
joying his  pofftifumous  fame  in  his  own  lifetime.    If  hie 
friend  should  not  comply  with  his  wishes,  he  threatens 
to  undertake  the  Work  himself,  after  the  example  of 
many  illustrious  men,  who  have  written  their  own 
history.    He  Is,  however,  aware  that  such  a  perform- 
ance may  be  liable  te  many  objections.  When  a  praise- 
worthy action  occurs,  the  author  musi  speak  of  liimself 
with  reserve  and  modesty;  and  where  there  happens 
to  be  room  for  censure,  he  may  glide  over  the  passage, 
or  varnish  it  with  art,  or  pass  it  by  in  silence.    For 
this  reason,  the  life  of  an  eminent  ciUaen,  written  by 
himself,  is  not  entitled  to  much  credit,  and,  by  conse- 
quence, the  practice  is  fallen  into  disrepute.   No  man, 
the  critics  observe,  should  be  the  trumpeter  of  his  own 
fame.  The'  very  public  criers,  who  declared  the  victors 
in  the  gymnastic  games,  are  more  modest:  they  crown 
the  conquerors,  and  proclaim  their  names  with  an  au- 
dible voice ;  but  when,  in  their  turn,  they  have  gained 
a  victory,  tliey  call  other  criers  to  their  assistance,  that 
ihey  themselves  may  not  be  the  puUishers  of  their  own 
fame.    Quod  eiaU  nan  impetrOf  hoe  eel,  «t  qua  ret  te 
ii/ipedierU;  cogar  fartaaee  factre^  quod  nonnulli  tape 
reprehendunt ;  ecHham  ipee  de  me,  muUoniLm  tamen  ex- 
emplo,  et  ektrorum  vtronan.     Std,  quod  te  nonfugit^ 
lute  eunt  in  hoe  genere  vitia  ;  et  verecundiiu  ipei  de  teat 
scribant  neeeeee  eet,  ei  quideet  kmdandun ;  et  prater e- 
a/i/,  ei  quid  forte  rqtrehendendwn  eet.  Aocedit  etiam  ut 
minor  eitfidee^  minor  auctoritae ;  mvUU  denique  repre- 
hendtuUf  etdieant  verecundioree  eaee  praconee  Itidorum 
gi/mnicorum,  quif  eum  coterie  coroneu  impoeuerint  vie- 
toribue^  eorumque  nomina  magna  voce  pronuntiarint, 
cum  ipei  ante  ludorum  mieeionem  corona  denentur^ 
(ilium  praeonem  adhibeantf  ne  euawtce  ipee  ee  victoree 
eeee  prmdieent.  Cicaao  i.d  FAJOLiAaBS,  lib.  v.  episL  12. 
2  The  two  persons  mentioned  In  this  place,  as  having 


count  of  their  own  lives,  and  the  integrity  < 
the  narrative  has  been  never  called  in  qnestioi 


written  memoirs  of  their  own  Uvea,  were  men  of  ^ 

perior  eminence,  distingutshed  as  well  by  their  virtu 

as  ih^ir  abilities.    Rulilius  was  consul  A.  U.  C  &I9,  \ 

f:ire  the  Christian  era  lOo.    He  had  served  in  the  »i 

in  Nuiifiidia;  and  in  the  year  of  Rome  657,  when  .> 

cius  Scavola  wm  appointed  proconsular  governor 

Aeia  Minor,  he  was  chosen  by  that  virtuous  citixen 

tlie  rank  of  lieutenant  governor.   In  the  course  uf  th 

administration,  they  acquired  the  love  and  admirail 

of  the  province,  by  a  constant  exercise  of  tho»e  virtu 

which  had  been  the  practice,  it  may  be  said  the  faahi 

of  the  citizens  of  Rome,  but  in  that  period  began 

decline,  yet  not  so  rapidly  as  to  give  to  disitngui9fc 

merit  the  name  of  singularity.   The  admini«.rHtiou 

Scavola  was  pronounced  by  the  senate  a  model  fir  t 

conduct  of  all  future  governors.    He  had  cotopletei; 

thorough  reform  in  the  mode  of  collecting  the  rrveni 

of  the  province,  and  thereby  gave  umbrage  to  the  1 

man  knights,  who  were  at  that  time  the  mana^rs 

all  the  tributes  and  Imposts  paid  by  foreign  n»u->: 

From  the  same  order  of  men  commissioners  were  cht>j 

to  hear  and  determine  all  complaints  for  peculation. 

charge  of  that  kind  could  not  with  any  colour  be  broc  j 

against  so  revered  a  character  as  that  of  Mucius  S««Tn 

but  the  men,  who  had  been  used  to  profit  by  e3tti>r.j 

and  rapine,  were  determined  to  wreak  their  malkr 

Rulilius,  who  had  co-operated  with  the  proconsul  in 

his  wisest  regulations.  They  resented  the  good  he  h 

done  to  others  as  an  injury  to  themselves.  An  accuaa:  i 

was  framed ;  and  witnesses  were  suborned.  Tb«  rati 

was  heard  by  ttie  Roman  knights ;  and  no  wonder  0\ 

before  such  a  tribunal  innocence  fell  a  sacrifice,  la  d 

number  of  commissioners  who  s^  in  judgmeat,  th'; 

was  a  Roman  knight,  of  the  name  of  Apiclus.at  !^ 

time  a  famous  epicure,  supposed  to  be  of  the  sail 

family  with  the  second  of  the  name,  who  dtstta^ish< 

himself  by  his  gluttony  in  the  reign  of  Tibenos.    ] 

avoid  a  sentence  of  condemnation,  Rutilius  wen*,  '.n 

voluntary  exile.    This  did  not  appease  the  resenttiM 

of  the  commissioners.  They  proceeded  to  judgment,  a 

imposed  a  fine  that  greatly  exceeded  the  whole  f  >rtJ 

of  their  devoted  victim.    Rutilius  withdrew  to  tht>  v.i 

orovince  which  he  was  s^d  to  have  plundered,  and  tbi 

lived  in  the  highest  credit,  respected  by  all  ranks  »f  nii 

and  honoured  by  the  princes  in  alliance  with  R"<: 

The  remainder  of  his  life  was  a  triumph  over  his  e, 

mies.    Sylla  granted  him  liberty  to  return  to  B'>i; 

but  he  refused  to  accept   that  act  of  grace.    At  i 

breaking  out  of  the  civil  wars,  his  friends  suggrstedl 

him  that,  in  the  convulsions  of  the  state,  it  was  pn't^i 

that  the  various  exiles  would  be  restored  to  their  c  i 

try.    "  No,"  said  Rulilius,  •*  I  will  never  return :  I  t 

rather  leave  my  country  to  blush  f)r  the  injustice  w^l 

I  have  suffered,  than  be  an  eye-witness  of  the  b^rr 

of  war,  and  the   miseries   of  a  distracted  peo]  i 

During  his  exile  he  revised  and  published  the  spe«.i 

which  he  had  made  on  different  occasions  at  R*>n 

He  also  wrote  the  history  of  the  Nuraaniian  wars,  i 

the   memoirs  of  his  own  life,  to  which  Tacitus  H 

alluded.    Vellelus  Paterculus  calls  Rutilius  the  l^ 

man,  not  only  of  his  own  time,  tmt  of  any  afr.   \ 

exerted  himself,  says  the  same  historian,  in  opp<si:1 

to  Tiberius  Gracchus,  to   support  the   causr  of  < 

senate ;  and  yet  that  very  body  t>ecame  his  open  enep; 

He  was  prosecuted  for  illegal  exactions  in  the  provi  i 

of  Asia,  and  condemned,  to  the  great  grief  of  thr  rl 

of  Rome.    "  Quippe  earn  potescatem  nacti  eqnhes  Gn 

chanis  legibus,  cmn  in  multos  clarisstmos,  atqne  tfli 

cenilssimos  viroi  savlssent,  turn  PnbUam  Roiilhfl 
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•0  tiiM  it  by  that  the  age,  which  ii  most  fertile 
i&  bright  examplei,  is  the  best  qualtlled  to  make 


vinm  ooa  ••call  lulf  ted  omnii  wi  opiimum,  lot«rro- 
fitwn  lefB  repeluodftrum,  nuucimo  cum  gemiiu  civita- 
ti§,  damiiATenoL  la  iit  ipsiSi  quae  pro  Miialu  roolieba- 
tar,aeiutam  habuit  advttrtarium."  See  Veil.  Palerc.  lib. 
tt.  a  la  Cic«ro,  De  Claria  Oral.  a.  1 15. 

MtaWixu  Scaurua  if  another  instance  ofthatconicioua 
iaiegrftjr  with  which  an  upright  citiaen  could  venture 
io  ullc  of  hiinselC    He  waa  consul  A.  U.  C.  639,  before 
tke  Cbriaiiao  era  86.    He  was  descended  from  a  patri- 
ciao  fiunily ;  but,  having  but  a  moderate  fortune,  he 
owed  his  elevation  to  his  talents.    He  bore  for  many 
jaan  the  honourable  title  of  paiMCB  of  thb  vlhaiu  ; 
a  title  which  added  nothing  u>  his  power,  but  gave  him 
great  weight  and  authority,  implying  superior  merit, 
and  preemlnenca  in  virtue.    Cicero  says  of  him  and 
Kmiltos,  that,  though  exercised  in  the  practice  of  the 
fcrun,  neither  of  them  could  be  ranked  in  the  first  class 
of  orators.    They  were  not  deficient  in  abilities,  but 
•loqosiice  wa«  not  their  ulenu  **  Neuter  summi  oratoris 
habuit  laudem,  et  uterque  in  muUis  causis  versatus  eral. 
Qusmquam  Ob  quidem  non  omnino  ingenium,sed  orato- 
hum  Ingeniuoa  defuit**  OfScaurus  in  particular,  Cicero 
•dds,  that  in  his  speeches  there  was  the  wisdom  of  a 
lUiesttian,  and  the  commanding  gravity  of  a  virtuous 
citiien;  the  noiore  persuasive,  as  he  delivered  himself 
with  tha  air  of  a  man,  who  was  giving  his  testimony, 
not  with  the  art  of  an  advocate  pleading  a  cause.    His 
mode  of  orator/  was  not  calculated  for  the  meridian  of 
the  forum,  but  in  debate  was  wonderfully  graceful  in  a 
BMfl  who  was  princa  of  the  senate.    He  spoke  with  pru- 
dtoce,and  his  character  gave  him  weight  and  authority. 
**  In  Scauri  oratione,  sapleniis  hominis  et  recti,  gravitas 
ABuna  et  oaturalla  quaMiam  inerat  auctoritas,  non  ut 
ttoaaffl,  sed  ut  testimonium  dicere  putares.    Hoc  dlcen- 
di  genus,  ad  patrocinia  mediocriier  aptum  videbatur : 
idaenaioriam  vero  sententiam,  cujus  erat  illm  pmkokps, 
1*1  maxima ;  significabat  enim  non  prudentiam  solum, 
•ed,  quod  maxime  rem  continebat,  fidem.*'  De  Claris 
OnL  a.  Ill  and  113.    The  character  of  Scaurus  drawn 
hf  Sallttst,  gives  a  different  idea  of  that  eminent  citiaen. 
According  u>  the  historian,  he  preserved  the  exterior 
deccacies,  the  suriace  of  virtue,  disguising  his  passions, 
and  artfully  concealing  his  vices;  by  his  birth  illustri- 
ous, entcriMising,  £ictious,  fond  of  power,  of  riches,  and 
(be  honours  of  the  state.   "  JEmilius  Scaurua,  homo  no- 
bilis,  impiger,  £u:tiosus,  avidus  potentia,  honoris,  divi- 
(Jarum ;  ueterum  vitia  sua  callide  occultans.'*  Bell.  Ju- 
gvth.  Dclpb.  edit.  p.  73.   But  the  veracity  of  Sallust  is 
•onetimes  protdematical.    His  own  morals  were  not 
the  besL    He  was  spiteful  to  Cicero ;  he  preferred  Cesar 
to  Cato,  and  waa  not  always  listed  on  the  side  of  virtue. 
The  lestimooy  of  two  such  men  as  Cicero  and  Tacitus 
i&ay  fiiirl/  be  allowed  to  pre|ionderate  against  a  writer 
whose  IntegrKy  is  by  no  means  established.    Valerius 
MajJmas  relatefl  a  iiict  that  does  honour  to  the  memory 
of  Scaonis :  being  accused  by  one  Varius  of  having  re- 
ceived a  bribe  from  Mlthridates  to  betray  the  Interest 
of  the  comoionwealth,  he  said  In  his  defence :  "  I  appeal 
to  the  clUseiw  of  Rome,  a  great  majority  of  whom  could 
not  be  witoesees  of  the  conduct  I  pursued,  and  the  hon- 
ours I  acquired ;  and  I  will  dare  shortly  to  sute  my 
caae:  Yarioa,  a  native  of  Spain,  charges  JEmilius 
Scaanie  with  Tsnality,  and  says,  that  for  a  royal  bribe 
he  was  a  traitor  to  his  country :  JEmilius  Scaurus  de- 
nies the  charge,  and  declares  aloud  that  such  a  crime 
k  fwslgD  to  hl$  bean.    Which  of  us  deserves  to  be 
beUevadl**   The  magnaahnHy  of  the  answer  excited 
Ihs  gansnl  admiral  Ion ;  ahoma  and  aochunatlons  fol- 


a  fair  ettimate  of  taem.  For  the  prewnt  undeiv 
taking,  which  profeiMf  to  roTiew  the  life  of  a 
great  man  now  no  more,  I  judged  it  necessary 
to  premise  an  apology,  led  as  I  am,  by  the  na^ 
tnre  of  my  subject,  to  encoanter  an  evil  period,* 
in  which  every  virtue  struggled  with  adversity 
and  oppression. 

II.  We  have  it  upon  record,  that  Arulenus 
Rusticus,^  for  the  panegyric  of  Pctus  Thrasea, 


lowed,  and  to  appease  the  people,  the  prosecutor  de- 
sisted from  bis  wild  attempt.  "Qui  cum  pro  mstrls 
accusaretur,  quod  a  rege  Mithrldata  ob  rempublicam 
prodendam  pecunlam  accepisset,  causam  stttm  lla 
egit:  Audebo  vos,  quorum  major  pars  honorlbus  et 
actis  meis  interesse  non  potuit,  interrogare :  Vartua 
Sucronensis  JEmilium  Scaurum  regia  mercede  cor« 
ruptum  imperium  populi  Roman!  prodidisse  alt ;  JBroU 
lius  Scaurus  hutc  se  afflnem  esse  culpn  negat.  Utrl 
creditisi  Cujus  dicti  admiratlone  populus  commotus 
Varium  ab  Ilia  dementissima  actione  pertlnaci  clamors 
depulit.**  Val.  Max.  Be  Fiducla  8ul,lib.  iii.  cap.  7. 
Scaurus  had  a  son,  who  degenerated  to  such  a  degree  of 
profligacy  from  his  father,  that  Pliny  the  elder  is  in 
doubt,  which  was  the  greatest  evil,  the  proscriptions  of 
Sylla,  or  the  »dileshlp  of  Marcus  Scaurus.  **  Cujus 
nescio  an  aodilitas  maxima  prostraverit  mores  elvlles, 
majusque  sit  Syll»  malum  Unu  prlvlgnl  potentia  quam 
proBcriptio  tot  miUium."  Pllny,  lib.  xxxvl.  s.  81  la 
the  passage  already  cited  from  Cicero  Da  Clabis  OaA- 
T0KIBU8,  we  are  told  that  there  was  still  extant  a  collec- 
tion of  orations  by  Amilius  Scaurus,  and  his  own  life  In 
three  books,  addressed  to  his  friend  Lucius  Fufldlus;  a 
work  of  value,  which  nobody  read,  while  the  Cyro- 
psedia,  or  institution  of  Cyrus,  was  In  every  body's 
hands:  a  work,  It  must  be  allowed,  of  great  merit, 
but,  excellent  as  It  Is,  neither  so  Interesting  to  the 
Romans,  nor  superior  to  the  Memoirs  of  Scanms. 
**  Hujus  et  orationes  sunt,  et  tres  ad  Luclum  Fufldium 
tibri  scripti  de  vita  Ipstus  acta,  sane  utiles,  quos  nemo 
legit.  At  Cyri  vitam  et  disclplinam  legunt,  pr»claram 
illam  quidem,  sed  neque  tam  rebus  nostrls  aptam, 
nee  tamen  Scauri  laudibus  anteponendam.**  Be  Claris 
OraL  a.  IIZ 

3  It  has  been  already  mentioned,  that  Agricola  com* 
roanded  in  Britain  in  the  time  of  Vespaaian,  Titus,  and 
Domitian.  The  reign  of  the  last  is  the  evil  period  intend- 
ed by  Tacitus:  see  a  descripiiun  of  it,  HM.  b.  i.  a  2. 

4  Arulenus  Rusticus  was  trilnine  of  the  people  A.  IT. 
C.  819.  A.  D.  66.  Being  then  a  young  man  of  spirit,  he 
wished  to  distinguish  himself  by  an  early  display  of 
those  principles  of  honour,  which  marked  his  conduct 
through  the  remainder  of  his  life.  Ho  intended  by  his 
tribunitian  authority  to  prevent  a  decree  against  Fetus 
Thrasea.  See  ^Ifimib,  xvi.  a  96.  Being  prator,  during 
the  short  reign  of  Vitellius,  he  was  sent  at  the  head  of 
an  embassy  to  treat  of  terms  of  accommodation  with  the 
generals  of  Vespasian's  army,  then  at  the  gates  of  Rome ; 
but  neither  the  rank  of  ambassador,  nor  the  character 
of  the  man,  could  protect  him  from  the  outrages  conw 
mitted  by  the  soldiera  Arulenus  Rusticus  was  wounded 
in  the  fray,  and  his  lictor  was  murdered.  Hiaiaryt  bt  UL 
a  80.  Pliny  the  younger  makes  honouraMe  mention  of 
Arulenus  Rusticus:  he  says  to  his  friend,  Tou  well 
know  how  I  loved  and  honoured  that  excellent  man- 
You  know  by  what  encouragements  he  cherished  my 
youth,  and  what  praises  he  bestowed  upon  me  at  th^ 
time,  to  make  me  afterwards  capable  of  deserving 
themu    9aa  emm  gutuUtptrt  mtmmum  ittum  tifum 
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and  Hennniu  Sanecio,^  for  th&t  of  Helvidfais 
Prifcu,  were  both  capitallj  convicted.     Nor 


txhortoHomhua  favmt,  quOma  tHam  laudibua^ 
ut  iawiantktt  vidgrert  ^tetrit.  Lib.  i.  ap.  14.  U  was 
the  miifortune  of  this  emineat  citizen  to  ba  in  favour  at 
the  court  of  Domitian ;  but  between  the  esteem  of  a 
tjrant  and  his  jealousy  the  partition  is  thin,  and  ha- 
tred soon  succeeds.  The  mean  compllanees  of  a  cour- 
tier were  foreign  to  the  temper  of  a  roan  nourished  in 
the  stoic  school,  and  animated  by  the  tenets  of  that 
proud  philosophy.  He  wrote  the  life  of  his  friend  Pietus 
Thresea,  and  for  that  offence  was  condemned  to  die. 
Regulus,  a  man  who  followed  the  detestable  trade  of 
an  informer,  undertook  the  managea>ent  of  the  prose- 
cution. Pliny,  in  a  letter  to  one  of  his  friends,  flays, 
Pid  you  ever  see  a  more  abject  wretch  than  Begulus 
has  appeared,  since  the  death  of  Domitian,  during 
whose  reign  his  conduct  was  no  less  infamous,  though 
more  concealed,  than  under  Nero  %  He  not  only  pro- 
moted the  prosecution  against  Arulenus  Rusticus,  but 
szulted  at  his  death ;  insomuch  that  he  actually  recited 
and  publislied  a  libel  upon  his  memory,  wherein  he 
■tyles  him  the  i^  (f  the  •taict ;  adding  that  he  was  stig- 
matised Yxj  the  wound  he  received  in  the  cause  of 
Yitell  ius.  Vidutine  quemqwun  Marco  Regulo  Umidio- 
nrnhumilioremquepo^  DomUiani  tnortem,  tub  pto  nan 
minora  Jlagitia  commiaeratf  guam  tub  Nercntf  ttd  tec 
Uoral  RutUd  Aruletu  periculum/ovtratf  exuUaverai 
morte,  adeo  ui  Ubrum  rteitaret  pubUcaretquet  in  quo 
Ruttieum  inttetaiur,  atqut  etiam  stoiookum  anaxu 
appeUat.  Adjieit  ViteUiana  cicatrice  ttigmoeum.  Ag- 
notda  eloquent^tmReguU  I  Lib.  i.  ep.  6.  The  stigma  of  the 
ViteUian  tcar^  to  which  Regulus  alluded,  was  the  effect 
of  the  wound  received  by  Arulenus  Rusticus  in  the 
camp  of  Vespasian's  general.  Domitian  considered  him 
as  a  sullen  republican,  the  more  dangerous  as  he  pro- 
fessed the  haughty  doctrine  of  the  stoic  sect  Not  con- 
tent with  talcing  away  his  life,  he  declared  open  war 
•gainst  philosophy  in  general,  and  banished  the  profes- 
sors of  every  denomioaiion  out  of  Italy.  Epictetus  was 
In  the  number.  Every  liberal  art  wa«  extinguished,  and 
the  manners  went  to  niin. 

Psetus  fhrasea,  for  whose  panegyric  Arulenus  Rusti- 
cus  suffered  death,  was  a  native  of  Padua.  He  married 
the  daughter  of  Caecina  Pstus,  by  the  celebrated  Arria, 
who  perished  with  her  husband  in  the  reign  of  Claudius, 
and  left  a  splendid  proof  of  coi^ugal  fidelity  and  heroic 
fortitude  She  not  only  encouraged  her  husband  to  des- 
patch himself,'  but  set  him  the  example,  9Ubbing  her- 
self fin^  and  then  presenting  the  dagger  to  him,  with 
these  words :  "  Pstus,  it  gives  no  pain."  Martial  has 
Jour  beautifiil  lines  on  the  sul:!Jea: 


QotBd* 


flid^wdtti 


trmMnl  ^m.  wta ; 
anod  fed.  MQdolaL  loodL 
taMnlfai,P««,(lota«. 

Mbrtia2,lJb.Li|4i.l«. 


WiMn  dw  ehMii  Ank  Aew  Ik*  nridi^  MTwl 
fVam  htf  nrn  bnm,  MMl  !•«•  It  to  bar  ked, 
Tha  .wound,  d»  nid,  btUare  ns,  I  daqpiMj 
I  Ad  thatMiiy  Iv  wtaloh  Paiai  diet. 

Their  son-in-law,  Pstus  Thrasea,  was  of  the  stole 
school;  In  sentiment  and  the  whole  tenour  of  his  con- 
duct wound  up  to  the  highest  pitch  of  that  boasted  sect 
He  had  the  courage  to  be  a  virtuous  citizen  under  the 
tyranny  of  Nero.  Tacitus  has  made  honourable  men- 
tion of  him  jn  sundry  places ;  JniMiZe,  b.  zli.  s.  4d.  b.  ziv. 
s.  12  •nd  48l  Nero  at  length  was  determined  to  cut  him 
ot(  and  in  his  person  to  destroy  virtue  Itself    A  pro- 


was  it  enoti{^  that  tfaoie  exeeUenI  anthen  fel 
sacrifice  to  the  tyrant's  power ;  penecution  ia| 


secutor  was,  accordingly,  found ;  all  his  praisewon 
actions  were  summed  up,  and,  by  the  court-logic 
the  times,  stated  as  so  many  crimes.  It  was  nr 
against  him,  that  when  Nero's  letter,  giving  an  accn 
of  the  death  of  Agrippina,  was  ntA  in  the  sen 
Thrasea  rose  from  his  seat,  and  left  the  house ;  that 
seldom  attended  the  juvenile  sports,  instituted  by 
emperor ;  when  tlie  fothers  we're  on  the  point  of  c 
demning  a  poet  to  death  for  a  copy  of  verses,  he  was 
author  of  a  milder  sentence ;  and,  finally,  that  h« 
not  assist  at  the  funeral  of  Poppaea,  a  new  divin 
whom  Nero  sent  to  the  gods  by  a  kick  on  the  be 
Annaitt  b.  zvi.  s.  21.  He  was  allowed  to  choo»e  his  (i 
mode  of  death.  Arria,  his  wife,  worthy  of  her  met 
of  the  same  name,  wanted  to  share  the  &t^of  her  ) 
band,  but  was  dissuaded  by  his  advice.  Thraaea  d 
with  the  tranquiUhy  of  a  philosopher.  See  the  accoi 
Annate f  b.  xvi.  s.  34  and  35,  and  also  the  Appendix  h 
xvi.  By  his  wife,  Arria,  he  left  a  daughter,  named  F 
NiA,  who  was  married  to  his  friend,  Helvidius  Priw 
Pliny  the  younger  has  placed  her  charmcter  in  the  d 
amiable  light  He  describes  her  emaciated  by  a  fi: 
illness,  in  a  total  decay,  with  nothing  but  her  spirtu 
support  her,  and  a  vigour  of  mind  wonhj  of  the  frife 
Helvidius,  and  the  daughter  of  Thrasea.  He  adds,  i 
will  be,  after  her  decease,  a  model  for  all  wivea,  a 
perhaps,  worthy  to  be  deemed  an  example  of  foniu 
by  the  men.  The  whole  letter  is  In  a  strain  of  ien< 
affection,  and  has  all  the  beauties  of  «ty  le  and  sentimi 
that  distinguish  that  elegant  author.     B.  vil.  ep.  19. 

1  Senecio  was  a  native  of  Spain,  bom  in  the  prorit 
of  Boetica,  where  he  served  the  oiiSice  of  qurstor  in  c 
reign  of  Domitian,  and  never  aspired  to  aoy  hifh 
honour.  Not  choosing  to  be  a  candidate  ft>r  the  tnagi 
tracy,  he  was  considered  as  an  obotinate  republics 
hostile  to  the  established  government,  and  a  friend 
innovation.  He  undertook  the  prosecution  of  B«t-i 
Massa,  who  was  charged  with  extortion  durinff  I 
government  in  Spain.  By  the  af^lntment  of  the  • 
ate,  he  had  the  younger  Pliny  for  his  coadjutor 
that  business.  Massa  was  convicted,  and  his  eff? 
sequestered.  Pliny  relates  the  fiict,  in  a  letter  to 
friend  Tacitus :  and  being  persuaded  that  the  hist'^n 
works  of  such  a  writer  would  be  immortal,  he  tea 
have  a  niche  in  that  temple  of  fune.  It,  says  he. 
are  solicitous  to  have  our  pictures  drawn  by  the  l 
artist,  ought  we  not  to  desire  that  our  conduct  ma; 
described  by  the  ablest  historian  1  Auguror  (ner 
faUit  ttugurium)  hittonat  tuat  immorUMlet^^Uuras,  < 
magia  ilUt  iingenue/aiebor)  inaeri  eupia.  Nam  «  < 
noMt  cura  eoUt^  utfadet  ncttra  a6  eptimo  quoque  a 
fice  esprinuUur,  nonne  debefnut  apiart,  ui  eperibu*  « 
trit  timiUt  tui  teriptor  prttdieatorque  emtlingot  '  1 
vU.  ep.  33.  Tacitus  was,  probably,  writing  the  hirj 
of  Domitian,  in  whose  reign  Baebius  Masaa  was  c 
demned.  Pliny,  as  well  as  Cicero,  wished  to  live 
history.  Montaigne  condemns  them  both,  as  instam 
of  immoderate  ambition;  but  let  it  be  remarked,  s: 
Melmoth,  that  the  ambition  of  Pliny  will  appear 
more  reasonable  than  that  of  Cfcero.  The  latter  d 
not  scruple  to  press  his  friend,  Lucceioa,  to  trans^r 
the  rules  of  history,  and  to  break  the  bonds  of  trt.th 
his  &vour.  Tfe  plmte,  etiam  atque  etiam  rago  %U  et  v> 
ea  vehementiut  quamfortatee  tentit,  et  lege*  kiatoi 
negUgatf  amcrique  nottro  phtteulum  diam  quam  com 
dit  xeritat  largiarit:  whereas  Ptiny,  with  a  noh 
spirit,  expressly  declares,  that  he  does  not  dcrire  Ta 
tus  should  hel^ttsn  the  fiiets,  for  aiXioae  of  real  wm 
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if&inst  tiitir  books,  and,  by  tn  order  of  the  tri- 
niTin,  in  the  fomm  end  the  place  of  popular 


need  only  to  be  wt  in  their  tme  light  Nam  nee  hUtoria 
d$bet  €fndi  veriUUem^  et  honette/aetu  Veritas  tufficit. 
See  Cicero  to  Lucceius,  lib.  t.  ep.  12;  and  tee  Plinjr  to 
Tachae,  lib.  vii.  ep.  33.  It  doee  not  appear  tliat  Pliny 
iacurred  aof  danger  for  the  part  he  acted  againit  Babiui 
Maata ;  but  Senecio,  who  waa  the  first  mover  in  that 
bufineaa,  provoked  a  number  of  enemies.  He  had  writ* 
ten  the  life  of  HeWSdius,  and  that  work  gave  him  the 
finlehing  blow.  The  praise  bestowed  upon  that  excel- 
lent man  inflamed  the  rage  of  Domitian.  Mettius  Cams, 
a  nomrious  prosecutor  of  the  best  men  in  Rome,  stood 
forth  as  the  accuser  of  Senecio,  who  acluowledged 
hinaalf  the  author  of  the  book,  but  urged  in  his  defence, 
that  ha  wrote  it  at  iha  desire  of  Fannia,  the  widow  of 
Helrldius.  Pliny  Inlbrms  us  that  Fannia  was  cited  to 
appear  before  the  senate.  The  prosecutor,  in  a  tone  of 
manace,  asked  her, "  Did  you  make  such  a  request)  I 
DID.  Did  you  supply  hlro  with  materials  1  I  did  supply 
BOB.  Was  it  with  the  knowledge  of  your  mother  Arria  1 
It  was  hot."  Throughout  the  whole  of  her  examina- 
Uoo,  not  a  word  betrayed  the  smallest  symptom  of  fear. 
She  had  the  courage  to  preserve  a  copy  of  the  very 
book,  which  the  senate,  overawed  by  the  tyranny  of  the 
Ume^  had  ordered  to  be  suppressed ;  and  taking  care  to 
preserve  the  history  of  her  husband,  she  carried  with 
her  the  cause  of  her  exile,  ''Nam  cum  Senecio  reus 
cseet,  quod  de  vita  Uelvidii  libros  composuisset,  roga' 
tumque  se  a  Fannia  in  defensione  dixisset,  quserente 
mlnaciter  Kettio  Caro  am  rooassbt  Y  respondit,  Rooatl 
Ad  commentarios  scripturo  dedissit  1  Dbdl  An  sciente 
maire  1  NasciasmB.  Pustremo  nullam  vocem  cedenvem 
pericalo  emisiu  Quin  etiam  iUos  ipsos  libros,  quam- 
quam  ez  necessitate  et  metu  temporum  abolitos  senatus 
consolio,  servavit,  habuit,  tuliique  in  exilium  exUii 
caaaam."  Ub.  vii.  epist.  19.  This  was  the  third  time 
of  iier  going  into  exile.  She  had  accompanied  her  hus- 
b«ad  twice  in  the  same  disgrace,  under  Nero,  and  undeo 
Veapaslan.  Her  mother  Arria,  Thrasea's  widow,  was 
banished  for  a  like  cause ;  for  the  history  of  Helvidius, 
wrttten,  as  already  mentioned,  Yif  Arulenus  Rusticus. 
During  these  prosecutions,  the  senators  were  held  be- 
eiaf  ed  Xrf  a  party  of  armed  soldiers ;  they  did  not  dare 
to  utter  a  sentiment,  or  even  to  groan  under  the  ty- 
rmnny  of  the  times;  they  were  trutyt  as  Pliny  de- 
scribee them,  a  timid  and  speechless  assembly,  where 
tt>  speak  your  mind  was  dangerous;  and  to  declare 
whai  you  did  not  think,  was  the  worst  state  of  servitude. 
**  Prospeximus  curiam ;  sed  curiam  raspDAM  et  bum- 
•CBM,  cwn  dicere  quod  velles,  periculosdm;  quod 
BoUee,  miserum  esset.'*  See  b.  viii.  ep.  14.  Senecio, 
for  hie  praise  of  Helvidius,  was  found  guilty,  and,  to 
ghat  tha  cruelty  of  Domitian,  adjudged  to  deaUi.  His 
work  was  laimt  by  the  public  executioners.  For  more 
of  Bvbiiis  Masaa,  and  Mettius  Cams,  see  this  Tract, 

HalTidlas  Priscos,  the  subject  of  Seneclo's  panegyric, 
bom  at  Tarracina,  a  municipal  town  in  Italy.  He 
confirmed  In  the  doctrines  of  the  stoic  school  by 
lUa  fother-in-law,  P«tus  Thrasea.  His  character,  drawn 
\ff  iha  masterly  hand  of  Tacitus,  may  be  seen,  Hut.  b 
Iv.  Bb  &  He  acted,  at  all  times,  the  part  of  a  firm,  a  vir- 
taous^  and  Independent  seoaior.  When  Thrasea  was 
dooined  to  death  by  Nero,  Helvidius  was  involved  in  the 
ruia  of  hie  fother-in^law,  and  sent  into  banislimenL  See 
iliMiflle,h.  rvl.  s.a8.  After  the  death  of  Nero,  he  retnm- 
•d  le  Rone,  and  In  the  senate  delivered  a  vehement 
epeafh  sgatoetBpriue  Mareallos,  the  chief  lasmment 
tothedsBiractfoAof  Thnese.  iBsl.hlT.i.4aL  Being 


coiiTeiitioD,  the  monuments  of  genius  perished 
in  th^  flames.     The  policy  of  the  times,  no 


advanced  to  the  dignity  of  prater,  he  assisted  at  the 
laying  of  the  first  stene  of  the  capltol,  which  was  then 
te  be  rebuilt,  A.  U.  C.  823,  of  the  Christian  era  7a   AM. 
b.  iv.  s.  63  and  54.   In  the  reign  of  Vespasian  he  was 
considered  as  a  determined  republican,  and  as  such, 
charged  by  his  enemies  with  a  design  te  restore  the  old 
constitution.   DIo  Cassius,  who  often  betrays  a  secret 
rancour  towards  eminent  characters,  represenu  Helvi- 
dius as  a  violent  partisan,  adverse  to  the  esteblished 
government,  a  declaimer  In  praise  of  the  old  democracy, 
and  often  launching  out  Into  fierce  invectives  against 
Vespasian.   Had  this  picture  been  copied  from  the  life, 
it  is  not  protittble  that  two  such  men  as  Tacitus  and 
Pliny  would  have  mentioned  him  In  terms  of  respect 
liule  short  of  veneration.    It  Is  true,  that  he  frequently 
stood  in  of^sllion  even  to  Vespasian ;  another  Cato 
against  Cnsar.    The  emperor  was  at  length  so  for 
irritated  as  to  forbid  him  the  senate.   Do  you  mean, 
said  Helvidius,  to  exclude  me  for  ever?  No,  replied 
Vespasian;  attend  there,  if  you  will,  but  you  must  be  a 
silent  senator.    Then,  said  Helvidius,  you  must  not 
call  upon  me  for  my  opinion ;  If  I  am  called  upon,  I 
shall  deliver  it  with  the  freedom  of  an  honest  man. 
This  discourse  so  enraged  Vespasian,  that,  forgetting 
himself  and  his  character,  be  threatened  Helvidius  with 
death.   The  intrepid  stoic  returned  the  following  an- 
swer :  "  I  did  not  say,  that  I  am  Immortal ;  you  may,  If 
you  will,  put  me  to  death ;  In  so  doing,  you  will  act 
Tooa  part ;  apd,  in  dying  without  fear^  trembling,  I 
shall  %xx  MiMB."   This  Is  recorded  by  Arrian,  In  hie 
Memoirs  of  Epicurus,  as  an  answer  worthy  of  a  Roman, 
and  a  disciple  of  the  stoic  school.   His  conduct,  from 
the  opening  of  Vespasian's  reign,  was  such  as  gave 
umbrage  to  the  court.   When  all  ranks  of  men  went 
forth  to  meet  the  emperor  on  his  arrival  In  Itely,  Hel- 
vidius  did  not  salute  him  by  the  name  of  Caesar,  bat 
treated  him  as  if  he  had  been  no  more  than  a  private 
man.   In  the  edicts  vrhich  he  Issued  in  his  office  of 
prvtor,  he  made  no  mention  of  the  emperor.   Sueto- 
nius, Z^c  qf  Veep.  s.  15.   These  and  other  circumsten- 
ces  conspired  against  him.   Mucianus,  it  is  reasonable 
to  suppose,  inflamed  the  indignation  of  the  emperor, 
and,  at  length,  prevailed  upon  him  to  abandon  Helvi- 
dius to  the  judgment  of  the  senate.   He  was  sent  Into 
exile,  and  soon  after  followed  by  an  order  for  his  execu- 
tion.   Vespasian,  according  to  Suetonius,  despatched 
messengers  to  countermand  the  sentence ;  but  it  was 
either  too  late,  or  the  emperor  was  Imposed  upon  by  a 
folse  account,  that  the  blow  was  already  struck.   la 
this  manner  Helvidius  foil  a  victim.   He  left  a  daughter 
by  Fannia,  of  whom  nothing  is  known ;  he  also  left  a 
sod,  the  Issue  of  his  first  marriage,  for  a  further  account 
of  whom,  see  this  tract,  s.  46.    The  Roman  story,  says 
Lord  Orrery  (Memarke  an  Pliny,  b.  vti.  ep.  19),  can- 
not produce  another  instence  of  so  Illustrious  a  fami- 
ly, distinguished  by  a  succession  equally  bright  In 
heroes  and  heroines,  married  among  themselves,  and 
more  closely  allied  by  their  virtues  than  by  their  mar- 
riages. 

Liet  vf  the  Fhmily. 

Cjboima  PiBTUB  married  the  first  AaaiA. 

Thbasba  Tmrva  married  their  daughter,  the  second 
AaaiA. 

Ublvidius  Paisctrs  married  Fammxa,  the  daughter  of 
the  second  AaaiA. 

HuLvmioa  the  younger  (son  of  Hbltdius  Paiscvs  by 
his  first  wife)  married  Amtbia,  the  daughter  of  Ptablloe 
Anteltts,  who,  firom  his  sttsehmsni  to  Agrlpplna,  foil 
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doubt,  intended  that  in  the  same  fire  the-  voice 
of  the  Roman  people  should  be  stifled,  the  free- 
dom of  the  senate  destroyed,  and  the  sentiments 
of  the  human  heart  i  suppressed  for  ever.     To 


a  sacrifica  to  tho  jealoos)^  of  Nero.   See  Atmaltf  b.  xvi. 
0.  14. 

Thus  stands  the  genealogy  of  this  distinguished 
house. 

1  The  custom  of  destroying  books  is  of  ancient  date, 
snd  was  chiefly  exercised  under  despotic  gorernments. 
Before  the  invention  of  prinlingt  there  was  no  way  of 
multiplying  copies  but  by  the  industry  of  transeribers, 
and|  at  lliat  time,  the  vengeance  of  men  in  power  might 
succeed.  At  present  the  common  hangman  may  barn 
one  or  more  copies  of  a  work  deservedly  condemned  to 
the  flames ;  but  the  friends  of  sedition  will  uke  care  to 
be  provided  with  a  number,  and  even  the  curious  will 
give  them  a  place  in  their  cabinets.  It  has  been  men- 
tioned in  the  last  mite,  that  Fannia,  the  widow  of  Hel- 
vldius,  carried  the  memoirs  of  her  husband  into  exile ; 
and  yet  those  monuments  of  genius,  as  Tacitus  calls 
them,  have  not  come  down  to  posterity.  It  most  be 
admitted,  that,  where  the  people  livr  under  a  conetitu- 
tion  so  well  mixed  and  balanced,  that  liberty  and  pro- 
perty are  fully  secured,  those  who  are  intrusted  with 
the  administration  are  bound  by  their  duty  to  the  public, 
to  put  the  laws  in  force,  in  order  to  crush  the  seeds  of 
treason  and  rebellion.  This  principle  prevailed  in  the 
best  days  of  the  Roman  republic ;  and  accordingly  we 
read  in  Livy,  that,  in  the  second  Punic  war,  when  inno> 
vations  in  th^|eligious  rites  of  the  Romans  were  intro- 
duced by  tumultuous  assemblies  in  the  city  of  Rome,  the 
adiles  and  triumviri  were  sharply  accused  by  the  sen- 
ate, for  not  preventing  such  abuses  and  disorderly  meet- 
ings. "  Incusati  graviter  ab  senatu  tediles  triumvirique 
capitales,  quod  non  prohiberent."  The  same  writer  adds, 
that  the  mischief  being  found  too  strong  for  the  ordinary 
magistrates,  the  praetor  of  the  city,  to  whom  the  busi- 
ness was  committed  by  the  iiuhers,  issued  his  edict, 
whereby  all  persons  who  bad  in  their  possession  any 
bo  iks,  that  conteined  either  predictions,  forms  of  prayer, 
or  religious  ceremonies,  were  enjoined  to  deliver  up  the 
same  before  the  next  ensuing  Icalends  of  April.  "  Ubi 
potantius  jam  esse  id  malum  apparuit,  quam  ut  minores 
per  magistratus  sedaretur,  Marco  Atilio,  praetori  urbis, 
negotium  ab  senatu  datum  est,  ut  his  religlonibus  popu- 
lum  liberaret.  Is  et  in  condone  aenatus-consultum 
recitavit,  et  edixit,  ut  quicumque  libros  vaticinos,  pre- 
cationesve,attt  artem  sacrificandi  conscriptum  liaberet, 
eos  libros  omnes  ad  se  ante  Icalendas  Apriles  deferret." 
Livy,  lib.  XXV.  s.  1.  Under  the  emperors,  when  public 
liberty  was  extinguished,  every  thing  was  turned  into 
the  crime  of  violated  majesty.  Cremutius  Cordus  had 
praised  Brutus  in  his  annals,  and  called  Cassius  the 
latt  true  Roman.  For  this  he  was  obliged  te  finish  his 
days  l>y  a  totel  abstinence  from  food,  and  his  work  was 
ordered  to  be  Iwrnt  by  the  ediles.  But  they  remained, 
says  Tacitus,  in  private  bands,  and  were  circulated 
notwithstanding  the  prohibition.  The  historian  adds, 
that  nothing  so  clearly  shows  the  stupidity  of  the  men, 
who  fancy,  that  by  an  act  of  arbitrary  power  they  can 
prevent  the  knowledge  of  after  times.  Genius  gains 
strength  and  autliority  from  persecution ;  and  the  for- 
eign despots,  who  liave  had  recourse  to  the  same  violent 
measures,  have  only  succeeded  to  aggravate  their  own 
disgrace,  and  raise  the  glory  of  the  writer.  AtmaUi  b. 
IV.  s.  35.  We  read  in  Seneca,  that  this  way  of  punish- 
ing individuals,  when  nothing  in  their  writings  affected 
the  public,  was  intnMiuced  by  Augustus  in  the  esse  of 
l4blenus,  a  man  of  genius  sad  an  emiaent  orator*  Hit 


complete  the  work,  all  soiud  philosophy 
proscribed,  every  liberal  art  was  driven 
banishment,  and  nothing  fair  and  honourable 
suffered  to  remain.  Of  our  passive  tempe 
gave  ample  proof;  and  as  former  times  had  t 
of  liberty  even  to  a  degree  Of  licentiousnci 
we  exhausted  the  bitter  cup  of  slavery  tc 
veiy  dregs.  Restrained  by  the  terrors  of  a 
ciless  inquisition  from  the  commerce  of  bei 
and  speaking,  and,  by  consequence,  deprive 
all  exchange  of  sentiment,  we  should  hav 
signed  our  memoiy  with  our  other  facultic 
to  forget  had  been  as  easy  as  to  submi 
silence** 


fame  was  great,  and  the  applause  of  the  public 
rather  extorted,  than  volunurily  given.  No  ma 
jected  to  his  character,  who  did  not  pay  « tribute  i 
telenu.  Against  this  man  a  new  punishment  w 
vented ;  by  the  contrivance  of  his  enemies  all  his  ' 
were  burned  by  the  public  executioner.  Senec;i 
eludes  his  account  of  this  proceeding  with  «  fine  \ 
Uon.  The  policy,  he  says,  of  punishing  men  f  <] 
literary  merit  was  altogether  new.  Happily  fc 
good  of  mankind,  this  species  of  tyranny  was  m 
vised  before  the  days  of  Cicero.  What  would 
t>een  the  consequence,  if  the  triumvirate  had  b««i 
to  proscribe  the  genius  of  that  consummate  oretof 
gods,  in  their  just  dispensations,  took  care  thai 
method  of  crudiing  the  powers  of  the  roiod,  \yj  i 
oppression,  should  begin  at  the  point  of  tiooe  wfati 
genius  ceased  to  exisL  "  Res  nova  et  ins^ta.  cupj 
de  ingeniis  suml.  Quid  enim  (utnnmi  fuit,  st  iaet- 
Ciceronis  triumvlris  libolsset  proscriben  1  Dii  mt 
quod  eo  seculo  iste  iogeniorum  supplicta  cepenini 
et  Ingenia  desiemnt.''  Seneca,  Contrev.  lib.  v.  in 
fatione.  Lord  Bacon  has  a  beautiful  thoiigfat  oi 
subject.  **The  punishing  of  whs  enhances  thei 
thority ;  and  a  forbidden  writing  is  thought  to  br 
lain  spark  of  truth,  that  flies  up  in  the  ftce  uf 
who  seek  to  tread  it  onu**  The  refl^eciion  is  c«n 
just;  but  let  It  not  encourage  the  schismaiici 
seditious  incendiaries,  and  the  clubs  inathuted  £ 
purposes  of  anarchy  and  wild  commotion.  It  is  t 
and  TauTH  only,  thatjUce  t^  m  the /act  of  he  op 
on.  When  the  sons  of  faction  tell  ua,  thai  wun  n 
eoeiety  are  bom  equal;  that  in  this  coontry  tr#  k4 
eoneUttttion ;  that  the  eiiceeaekm  to  the  ertntn  ran 
limited  by  king^  lerde^  and  commeete  ;  and  that  the 
body  of  the  people,  who,  on  every  demise  of  th«  c 
liave  unequivocally  declared  their  conoirrenee,  h^ 
power  to  caneent  to  eueh  a  iaxo;  when  the  abeu^ 
innovation  advance  these,  and  other  propoeition«, 
ly  wild  and  frantic,  let  them  remember,  that  all 
men  tiiroughout  the  nation  have  trod  their  doci 
under  foot,  and  that  disappointment  ami  contempl 
be  their  portion. 


,Klnk,aad&. 


Bat, 

Bnnii  htaii  and  bwiiWi 


2  Pliny  describes  the  senate  in  a  state  ofgtmpefe 
forgetting  almost  every  thing,  the  liberal  ans^  an 
rules  and  privileges  of  their  own  order.  In  auch 
what  oseful  knowledge  could  be  acqiiimd  f  Th^  « 
was  convened  to  do  nothing,  or  to  be  pluncH  in 
and  cruelty.  They  were  either  a  laqghing-sioc  k»  i 
instruments  of  iha  vilest  tynnaif.  The  frthrrt 
Involved  in  the  calamkiea  of  tlMtuBss;  the 
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BL  At  leogth,  indeed,  we  begin  to  revive 

Aon  ou  letlmgf  i  but  we  leTiye  by  slow  de- 

gfMi,  tboagh  the  emperor  NerTm^a  in  the  be- 

ginniBf  of  thii  giorioas  em,  found  metni  to 

leeondle  two  things,  till  then  deemed  incom- 

pttiUe }  namely,  ciTil  liberty  and  the  preroga* 

ti?e  of  the  prince  {  though  hia  aucceaaor  Trajan 

eoatiflttes  to  heal  our  wounds,  and  by  a  just 

tod  wise  administration  to  dilTuse  the  blessings 

sf  pasee  and  good  order  through  every  part  of 

tte  empire  I  and  though  it  is  apparent,  that 

hopes  of  the  constitution  are  now  conceived  by 

all  orders  of  men,  and  not  only  conceived,  but 

riling  every  hour  into  confidence  and  public 

Mcuritj.4     And  yet,  such  is  the  infirmity  of 


Borne  groaiMd  under  oppression  daring  a  number  of 

r«sn;  and,  in  that  dreadful  period,  their  fkcuUles  were 

dtlitnd,  and  the  vigour  of  their  minds  utterly  e  Aln. 

goMhed.  •<  Quid  time  disci  potuH  f  quid  didlcisee  Jarii  1 

con  eenatns  eut  ad  otlum,  aut  ad  sanmum  nefae  vocar- 

cuir;  et  modo  ludibrio,  modo  dolori  retenius,  nunquam 

eerie,  irietia  svpe  ceneeret.    Eadem  mala  jam  eeoa- 

toree,  jam  particlpes  maloram,  multos  per  annos  vidi- 

noe  tolimmqaa,  quibos  iogenia  noetra,  in  poetenim 

qeeqoe  hebeuia,  fracta,  eontusa  sum."   Pliny,  lib.  Tili. 

«p  14.  Bui  amidst  all  this  tame  resignation,  a  sense 

of  iojoriee,  however  suppressed,  was  rankling  in  every 

br«a«.   Men  could  not  forget  the  massacre  of  so  many 

ciui«os  of  consular  rank,  and  the  banishment  of  the 

Boit  illosulous  women  in  Rome.    See  section  xlv.  and 

aiite.    They  groaned  under  the  yoke  of  bondage,  and 

yet  fetii  in  secret,  that  liberty  was  the  natural  element 

efaBeman. 

3  On  the  death  of  Domitian,  that  emperor's  acts 
^^ere  rascinded,  and  Nerva  began  his  reign,  A.  U.  C. 
M9;  he  adopted  Trajan  In  October  or  November  860, 
sad  died  on  or  about  the  31st  January,  851.    Trajan, 
from  that  tine,  waa  called  Nerva  Trajanua   As  Nerva 
Is  not  called  Drrvs,  that  Is,  the  DsiraD  Nbbva,  LIpsius 
snd  mnsi  of  the  commentators  have  Inferred  that  Nerva 
waa  atlll  alive.    Bat  how  Trajan,  In  that  ahort  time  be- 
tw«en  hia  adoption  and  the  commencement  of  his  reign, 
eoeld  be  mid  to  be  every  day  increasing  the  public  hap- 
pioeas,  is  not  easy  to  comprehend.   It  seems  more  pro- 
table  that  he  waa  emperor  of  Rome  when  Tacitus  wrote 
the  Life  of  Agricola,  and  the  compliment  paid  to  him  In 
eeeUon  zlv.  Implies  that  he  was  then  the  reigning  prince. 
The  words  are  **  In  hae  beatlsslma  saeculi  lace  princi- 
pem  Traianum  videre ;"  In  this  era  of  public  felicliy  to 
see  Trajan  on  the  imperial  seat    That  wish  of  Agricola 
would,  nirely,  not  have  been  so  openly  expressed  dur- 
ing the  life  of  another  prince.   However  the  feet  may 
be,  It  is  certain  that  Nerva  crowded  Into  his  short  reign 
a  number  of  virtues,  which  were  Imitated  by  Trajan, 
Badrian,  and  both  the  Antonines;  a  period  of  ninety 
yeara,  which  may  be  truly  called  the  golden  age  of  the 
empire, 

4  The  public  aecurity,  anovBiras  publioa,  was  an  ln> 
acription  on  the  medals  of  the  times.  Though  in  the 
very  outset  of  hie  reign,  Nerva  ahowed  himself  disposed 
to  fevDor  civil  liberty,  yet  Pliny  gives  an  extraordinary 
pictara  of  Borne  In  that  very  period.  The  servitude  of 
fermer  times,  he  aays,  left  the  clllxens  In  a  total  Ignor- 
ance of  all  libend  arts,  and  a  groaa  oblivion  of  the  sena> 
lorian  law*  and  privileges.  For  who  Is  willing  to  learn 
vhal  is  of  BO  kind  of  uae  1  It  Is  difflcolt  to  reuln  what 
you  acquire^  without  constant  exercise.  The  return  of 
ttbeity  fiwnd  on  rude  and  lU-lnstractsd ;  and  yet, 


the  human  mind,  that,  even  in  this  Jimctnre, 
the  remedy  operates  more  slowly  than  thn 
disease.  For  as  the  body  natural  is  tardy  m 
ito  growth,  and  rapid  in  decay,  so  the  powers 
of  genius  ere  more  easily  extinguished  tham 
promoted  to  their  full  maturity.  There  Is  a 
charm  in  indolence  that  works  by  impefcep* 
tible  degrees ;  and  that  listless  inactivity,  which 
at  first  is  irksome,  growf  delightful  in  the  end. 

Need  I  mention  that  in  the  course  of  fifteen 
years,s  a  large  portion  of  human  life!  many 
fell  by  unavoidabie  accidents,  and  the  meet 
illustrious  men  in  Rome  were  cut  off  by  the 
insatiate  cruelty  of  the  prince  ?  A  few  of  us, 
it  is  true,  have  survived  the  slaughter  of  our 
fellow-citizens  i  I  had  almost  said,  we  have 
survived  ourselves:  for  in  that  chasm,  which 
slavery  made  in  our  existence,  we  cannot  be 
said  to  have  lived,  but  rather  to  have  crawled 
in  silence,  the  young  towards  the  decrepitude 
of  age,  and  the  old  to  dishonourable  graves. 
And  yet  I  shall  not  regret  the  time  I  have  spent 
in  reviewing  those  days  of  despotism  |  on  tlie 
contrary,  it  is  my  intention,  even  in  such  weak 
colouring  as  mine,  to  give  a  memorial  of  our 
slavery,  that  it  may  stand  in  constrast  to  the 
felicity  of  the  present  period. 

In  the  meantime,  the  following  tract  n  dedi- 
cated to  the  memory  of  Agricola,  my  father-in« 
law.  The  design,  as  it  springs  fronr  filial  piety, 
may  merit  a  degree  of  approbation  s  it  will,  at 
least,  be  received  with  candour. 

IV.  Cnmus    Julius    Agricola  was    bom  at 


charmed  with  the  novelty  of  public  fi^eedom,  we  are 
forced  to  reeolve  before  we  understand.  "Priorum 
temporum  servteus,  ut  aliarum  optlmarum  artiQm,*sic 
etiam  juris  senatorll  ol>livionem  quandam  et  Ignoran- 
liam  induxlL  Quotus  entm  quisque  tarn  patiens,  ut 
velit  discere  quod  in  usu  non  sit  habitomsl  Adds, 
quod  difficile  est  lenere,  qu8B  acceperis,  nisi  exerceas. 
Itaque  reducta  libertas  rudes  nos  et  Imperitos  depre- 
hendit,  cojus  dulcedine  accensi,  cogimur  quvdam  fecere, 
antequam  noaae.'*  Pliny,  lib.  viil.  ep.  M.  Thisdescrip- 
tion  applies  directly  to  a  neighbouring  nation.  They 
were  intoxicatod  with  the  acquisition  of  liberty,  bat  did 
not  understand  the  nature  of  a  free  constitution.  They 
were  worse. than  the  blind  men  mentioned  by  Tacitus, 
and  after  him  by  Montesquieu,  they  built  Cralcbdoii, 
while  they  had  BrsAMniTM  in  their  view.  The  Romans, 
as  we  see  In  Pllny*s  account,  proceeded  in  a  different 
manner:  they  employed  themeelves  in  the  study  of 
their  ancient  laws,  In  order  to  settle  a  regular  govern- 
ment, and  their  endeavours  were  seconded  by  the  vtrUiee 
of  Nerva  and  Trajan. 

6  Fifteen  years  was  the  period  of  Domltian*s  reign. 
Tacitus  speaks  of  It  with  horror,  and  promises  to  re- 
riew  the  tyranny  and  abject  slavery  of  those  dismal 
timea  It  Is  to  be  regretted,  that  such  a  savage  as 
Domltlan  has  escaped  fi^tm  the  pen  of  Tkchua  Bad 
his  work  come  down  to  ue,  we  should  have  seen  the 
tyrant  stretched  on  the  rack  of  history.  The  memorial 
of  happiness  under  Nerva  and  Trajan,  which  he  alee 
promised,  was  either  never  finished,  or  Is  now  unlbr- 
tunatelyloet 
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tiie  iDcieDt  id4  respectable  colony  of  Forojn- 
liiim.t  His  gnndfajther,  by  the  maternal  u 
well  as  the  paternal  line,  served  the  office  of  im- 
perial procurator  ;a  a  trust  of  importance^  which 
always  confers  the  equestrian  dignity.  His 
father,  Julius  6racinus,9  was  a  member  of  the 
aenate,  distinguished  by  his  eloquence  and  phi- 
losophy. His  merit  gave  umbrage  to  Caligula. 
Being  commanded  by  that  emperor  to  undertake 
the  prosecution  of  Marcus  Silanus,^  he  refused 


^  1  Forojullum  waa  a  colony  in  Narbonna  Qaul,  now 
called  Fasjcs,  or  Frbjitlbs,  situated  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Aobnb,  on  the  Mediterranean,  about  forty 
milea  north-east  of  Toulon.  It  was  originally  a  place  of 
considerable  magnificence,  as  appears  in  a  poem  written 
by  MicKABL  Hospital,  chancellor  of  Fhmce ;  in  which, 
after  mentioning  Forojulium,  then  reduced  to  a  small 
city,  he  describes  the  ruins  of  a  pompoos  theatre,  the 
grand  arches,  the  public  baths,  and  the  aqueducts.  He 
adds,  that  the  structure  at  the  port  was  laid  in  ruins, 
and  where  there  was  formerly  a  port,  it  is  now  a  dry 
shore,  with  adjacent  gardens. 

lak  Flmim  JolO,  jmmm  nono  rmiatm  wtna, 
ikppuvai  volarit  vatfifia  biaciui  tbMlrl ; 
iDflBDCM  araos,  d  thcma,  el  dotftuaqaanim ; 
AppwM  raolM  widqai  dSrata  portai ; 
AtquBobipoitiiB  «mt,  rfocom  onoellttiM, «( borlJ. 

DelphlB  EdUiooof  l\ieitaM,y6L  Ir.  p.  ITS 

2  The  management  of  all  the  foreign  revenues  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  Roman  knights.  Augustus  left  the 
appointment  of  some  of  the  provinces,  to  the  discretion 
of  the  senate,  and  reserved  others  for  his  own  nomina- 
tion. The  last  were  called  proeurataret  CcBcaris,  "  im- 
perial procurators,"  and  were  either  created  Roman 
knights  by  virtue  of  their  employment,  or  considered 
as  of  equal  dignity.  The  money  collected  by  the  officers 
of  the  senate  was  paid  into  the  public  treasury  (oro- 
rium^  and  that  of  the  imperial  procurators  into  the 
Fiscns,  or  exchequer  of  the  prince.  The  rapacity  of 
these  men  may  be  reckoned  among  the  causes  tliat 
finally  wrought  the  downfall  of  the  empire.  See  AfinaUf 
b.  xli.  s.  60. 

3  Seneca  has  given  an  admirable  character  of  Agri- 
cola's  &ther.  If,  says  he,  we  need  the  example  of  a 
great  and  exalted  mind,  let  us  Imitate  Julius  Onecinus, 
that  excellent  man,  whom  Gains  Coesar  (Caligula)  put 
to  death  for  no  other  reason,  than  because  he  had  more 
virtue  than  a  tyrant  could  endure.  "  Si  exemplo  magni 
animi  opus  est,  uumur  Gnecinl  JulU,  vlri  egregii,  quem 
Caius  CsBsar  occidit,  ob  hoc  unum,  quod  melior  vir 
asset,  quam  esse  quemquam  tyranno  expediret."  De 
Beneficiis,  lib.  11.  s.  31.  He  wrote  books  of  husbandry, 
and  his  delight  in  agriculture  is  supposed  to  have  given 
the  name  of  Agricola  to  his  son. 

4  Marcus  Silanus  was  highly  respected,  not  only  for 
his  birth  and  rank,  but  also  for  his  eminent  virtues.  He 
had  the  misfortune  of  being  father-in-law  to  Caligula. 
He  incurred  the  hatred  of  that  tyrant  by  his  honest 
counsela  He  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  being  the  first, 
whose  opinion  was  asked  by  the  consul  in  the  senate ; 
but  to  deprive  him  of  that  honour,  Caligula  ordered, 
that,  from  that  time,  all  of  consular  dignity  should  vote 
according  to  their  seniority.  He  endeavoured  to  pre- 
vail on  Julius  Onecinus  (mentioned  in  the  last  note)  to 
undertake  an  accusation  against  Silanus;  kmt  not  suc- 
ceeding, he  at  length  took  away  his  life  on  a  frivolous 
pretencs.  Though  the  weather  was  rongh»  the  tyrant 


to  comply,  and  wai  pat  to  death.  Julia 
eiUa^  Agricola's  mother,  was  respected  fo 
purity  of  her  manners.  Under  her  care,  a 
it  were  in  her  bosom,  the  tender  mind  o! 
son  was  trained  to  science  and  every  liben 
complishment  His  own  ingenuous  dispoi 
guarded  him  against  the  seductions  of  plea 
To  that  happy  tednpersment  was  added  tfa 
vantage  of  pursuing  his  studies  at  Marsei 
that  seat  of  learning,  where  the  refinemeo 
Greece  were  hi^pily  blended  with  the 
manners  of  provincial  economy. 

He  lias  often  declared  in  my  hearing,  tl 
the  first  career  of  youth  h^  felt  himself  ai 
ed  to  philosophical  speculations  with  moi 
dour  than  consisted  with  the  duties  of  a  R 
and  a  senator  ;7  but  his  taste  was  soon  re 
ed  by  the  admonitions  of  his  mother.  In 
it  cannot  be  matter  of  wonder,  that  a  su 
and  warm  imagination,  struck  with  the 
of  moral  beauty  and  the  love  oi  science,  a 
aspire  to  reach  the  glory  of  the  philoi 
character.  As  he  grew  up  to  manhoo 
riper  judgment  weaned  him  from  vain  pu] 
and  during  the  rest  of  his  life  he  preserved, 
is  difficult  to  attain,  that  temperate  judg 
which  knows  where  to' fix  the  boond^  ev 
wisdom  itself. 

y.  His  first  rudiments  of  military  know 
were  acquired  in  Britain,8  under  the  co 


chose  to  make  a  little  voyage  by  sea.  Silanui 
whom  that  element  did  not  agree,  excused  hfansci 
being  of  the  party.  This  was  construed  into  a 
Caligula  pretended  tliat  he  staid  at  Rome,  in  oi 
make  himself  master  of  the  city  in  ca«a  any  ai 
should  befell  the  prince :  and  for  that  raftaon  coa 
him  to  cut  his  throat  with  a  raxor.  Crevier*f  J 
^on,  vol.  ill.  b.  7. 

6  Wo  know  nothing  of  Agricola's  mother  \»7<i 
excellent  character  given  of  her  by  Tacitos.  Life 
of  the  best  and  noblest  of  the  Roman  xnatront, 
tended  to  the  education  of  her  son,  which  at  Roi 
a  matter  of  the  first  Importance.  The  reader  « 
the  advantages  of  the  maternal  care  stated  at  L 
the  Dialogue  concerning  Oratory,  s.  28. 

6  This  city  (now  Marseilles)  was  founded  by  a 
of  the  Phocasans,  who  carried  with  them  the  p 
manners  and  the  literature  of  Greece.  Sirabo  n 
Roman  nobility  liad  been  used  to  tiavel  to  Athi 
their  improvement,  but  of  late  were  content  i 
Massilla,  or  Marseilles.  See  Tacitus,  ilimai«,  li 
43. 

7  Military  science,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  th 
and  the  powers  of  eloquence,  were  the  accomplwl 
by  which  a  citizen  of  Rome  raised  himself  to  th«  b 
of  the  magistracy,  and  the  consulship.  This  « 
only  the  case  during  the  republic,  but  continued 
the  emperors.  The  man,  who  devoted  hioise^r 
speculations  of  philosophy,  or  to  a  life  of  \i\c\ 
could  not,  by  those  abstract  studies,  open  his  vi 
the  senate.  Agricola  was  aware  of  this,  and  ibi 
relinquished  the  metaphysical  systems,  to  which 
himself  strongly  addicted. 

8  Suetonius  Faulinus  waa  sent  by  Nero  to  cat 


OF  AGRICOLA. 


Kt 


•f  Suetonhit  Pftulinaf,  that  experieneed  offleer; 
tetiTe,  ▼igiliot,  jet  mOd  in  command.  AgricoU 
w«s  toon  distinfoashed  bj  his  general,  and 
aelcetcd  to  live  with  bim  at  head-qnarten.* 


Honoured  in   this  manner,  be  did  not,  as  is  big  with  danger,  though  the  conduct  of  the  war 


vsusJ  with  young  men,  mix  riot  and  dissipation 
with  actual  service  s  nor  did  be  avail  himself  of 
his  rank  of  military  tribune  to  obtain  leave  of 
absence.^  in  order  to  pass  his  time  in  idle  plea- 
sures and  ignorance  of  bis  duty.  To  know  the 
province,  and  make  himself  known  to  the  army ; 
to  learn  from  men  of  experience,  and  emulate 
the  best  examples  { to  seek  no  enterprise  with  a 
forward  spirit,  and  to  decline  none  with  timid 
caution,  were  the  rules  he  laid  down  to  him- 
self;  prudent  with  valour,  and  brave  without 
ostentation. 

A  more  active  campaign  had  never  been 
known,  nor  was  Britain  at  any  time  so  fiercely 
ditputcd.u     Our  veteran  forces  were  put  to  the 


sword  s  our  colonies  smoked  on  the  ground ;  and 
the  legions  were  intercepted  on  their  march. 
The  struggle  was  then  for  life ;  we  fought  altei^ 
wards  for  fame  and  victory.     In  a  juncture  so 


In  Briuln,  A.  U.  C.  814,  and  of  ihe  Christian  en  61.  Of 
this  oflleer,  one  of  the  ablest  that  Rome  produced  during 
the  Aral  centttry  of  the  Christian  era,  an  ample  charac- 
Ur  ie  given  bj  Tacitus,  AnnaUt  b.  xiy.  s.  29.  We  Isarn 
from  th«  elder  Pllnjr,  that  in  ttfe  beginning  of  the  reign 
of  Claudius  be  commanded  in  Mauritania*  and,  having 
defnled  the  Barbarians  in  several  battles,  laid  waste 
the  country  as  6ir  as  Mount  Atlas.  Pllnj,  lib.  v.  s.  1. 
After  the  death  of  Oalba,  he  fought  on  the  side  of  Otho 
against  Thellius;  and  being  compelled,  against  his  own 
jadgmeni,  to  haxard  a  batUe  at  Bedriacum,  he  did  not 
dara,  after  his  defeat,  to  return  to  his  camp,  but  saved 
hineelf  by  flight.  HuL  b.  ii.  s.  44.  He  afterwards 
patched  up  a  recoaciliaUon  with  VltelUus.  BiaL  b.  ii. 
SL  60.  In  Britain  he  signalised  himself  by  his  great 
military  talenu;  and  in  that  school  of  war  Agricola, 
than  about  twenty  years  old,  acquired  that  experience, 
which  enabled  him,  in  process  of  time,  to  reduce  the 
whole  island  to  subjection. 

9  Rank  in  the  Boman  armies,  such  as  tribune  or  Cen- 
torioo,  was  the  clafan  of  meriu  It  was,  lor  that  reason, 
the  custom  of  young  men  of  illustrious  lamilies  to  at. 
tend  in  the  train  of  the  general,  in  order  to  learn  the 
first  mdiments  of  war,  or,  in  the  modern  phrase,  to  sm 
mrvic$.  The  young  officer  lived  at  head  quarters.  By 
loAmlng  to  obey,  he  was  taught  how  to  command  at  a 
ftiture  time.  He  bore  some  resemblance  to  what  the 
French  have  called  an  aida  de  camp.  Suetonius  says 
thfBt  Julius  Casar's  first  campaign  was  in  Asia,  as  tent- 
companltm  to  Marcus  Thermus  the  praetor.  **  Stipendia 
prima  fecit  In  Asia,  Marci  Therml  prctoris  contuber- 
Bfc>.**   SoeL  m  Jui.  Com.  s.  3. 

10  There  were  so  many  candidates  for  the  rank  of  tri- 
baoe,  that  the  general,  In  .order  to  divide  his  fevours, 
oiban  granted  those  commissions  for  the  term  of  six 
mooihs.  Thus  we  see  Pliny,  in  a  letter  to  Sossius, 
Twqucsting  a  six  month's  tribuneship  for  Calvisius, 
whom  ha  commends  In  the  highest  terms.  **Hunc 
rogo  semestrl  tribunata  splendidiorem  et  sibi  et  aven- 
culo  hciuM.-  I4b.  Iv,  ep.  4.  It  is  probable,  however,  that 
Agrloola's  merit  obulned  a  full  commission ;  but  he  did 
aoc  avail  himself  of  his  preferment  u>  gain  his  comme- 
MmMj  which  Orovonius  calls,  jum  almtntim  a  mgJtUy  the 
right  of  being  absent  from  ihe  colours.  Those  exemptions 
from  doty  were  often  Improperly  granted,  lo  the  great 
detriment  of  the  service,  as  we  see  In  the  Historyi  b.  i. 

11  While  Suetonius  was  cmployod  in  the  reduction 


was  in  other  hands,  and  the  glory  of  recovering 
the  province  was  justly  ascribed  to  the  com* 
mander  in  chief,  yet  so  fair  an  opportunity  did 
not  fail  to  improve  a  young  oflUcer,  and  plant  in 
his  mind  the  early  seeds  of  military  arobitloii. 
The  love  of  fame  took  possession  of  him,  that 
principle  of  noble  minds,  but  out  of  season  in 
ftn  evil  period,  when  virtue  suffered  by  sinister 
constructions,  and  from  an  illustrious  name  the 
danger  was  as  great  as  from  the  most  pemidovi 
character. 

VI.  He  returned  from  Britain  to  enter  on  the 
gradations  of  the  civil  magistracy,  and  married 
Domitia  Decidiana,  a  lady  of  high  rank  and 
splendid  descent.  By  that  alliance  he  gained  an 
accession  of  strength  and  credit,  that  served  to 
forward  him  in  the  road  to  public  honours.  The 
conjugal  state  proved  a  source  of  domestic  hap- 
piness. They  lived  in  perfect  harmony,  endear- 
ed by  the  tenderest  affection,  and  each  ascribing 
to  the  other  the  felicity  which  they  enjoyed. 
But  the  merit  of  Decidiana  could  not  be  too 
much  acknowledged.  The  praise  of  a  valuable 
wife  should  always  rise  in  proportion  to  the 
weight  of  censure,  that  falls  on  such  as  violate 
the  nuptial  union. 

Agricola  obtained  the  oflUce  of  qussstor  ;is  and 
the  province  of  Asia,  of  which  Salvlus  Titianus  u 


of  the  isle  of  Jfomi,  now  Anglety,  the  chief  seat  of  the 
Druids,  and  consequently  the  centre  of  superstition,  the 
Britons,  taking  advantage  of  his  absence,  rose  in  arms; 
and,  headed  by  Boadicea,  queen  of  the  Iceni,  attacked 
the  Roman  stations,  and  laid  a  scene  of  blood  and  car* 
nage  in  every  quarter.  No  less  than  70/XX)  were  put  to 
the  sword  without  distinction.  Suetonius  with  his  small 
army  marched  back  through  the  heart  of  the  country, 
to  the  protection  of  London,  then  a  flourishing  city ;  but 
he  found  on  his  arrival,  that  the  place  was  not  tenable. 
He  abandoned  it  to  the  merciless  fury  of  the  enemy, 
and  It  was  accordingly  reduced  to  ashes.  But  this  cru- 
elty was  revenged  by  Suetonius  in  a  great  and  decisive 
baule,  in  which  60,000  Britons  are  said  to  have  perish- 
ed. Boadicea  put  an  end  to  her  life  by  poison.  See  the 
account  at  large,  An$»ala,  b.  xiv.  s.  29,  to  the  end  of 
section  7.  In  this  Important  scene  of  military  opera- 
tions, a  mind  like  that  of  Agricola,  young.  Intent,  and 
ardent,  could  not  lail  to  prepare  himsfclffur  that  renown, 
which  he  was  destined  to  acquire  by  the  complete  con 
quest  of  the  island. 

12  The  qusstorship  was  the  first  ofllce  entered  upon 
by  those  who  aspinMl  to  the  higher  magistracies.  It 
might  be  underuken  at  the  age  of  twenty^four.  Thus 
in  the  AmmUb.  iii.  s.  29,  we  find  Tiberius  applying  to 
the  senate  to  Introduce  the  eldest  son  of  Oermanicus, 
before  he  was  qualified  by  his  age. 

13  Salvlus  Titianus  was  the  brother  of  Otho,  who,  for 
a  short  time,  was  emperor  of  Rome.  During  the  compe- 
tition with  Yitellius,  he  was  the  commander  lo  chief  of 
his  brother's  army.  His  rash  counsels  hurried  on  the 
last  decisive  action  of  Bedriacum,  where  his  party  was 
totally  ruined.   He  survived  that  defeat  and  the  victor 
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THE  LIFE 


wu  proconiul,  f«ll  to  hii  lot  Neither  the  place 
nor  the  goyernor  could  wurp  his  integrity.  The 
wealth  of  the  inhabitants  invited  the  hand  of 
rapacity  t  and  Titianus  by  the  bias  of  his  nature 
prone  to  acts  of  avarice,  was  ready,  on  terms  of 
mutual  connivance,  to  co-operate  in  any  scheme 
of  guilt  and  plunder ;  but  Agricola  maintained 
his  honour  and  his  principles.  During  his  stay 
in  Asia  his  family  was  increased  by  the  birth  of 
a*  daughter,  who  proved  soon  after,  when  he 
lost  his  infant  son,  a  source  of  consolation.  The 
intermediate  space  between  the  expiration  of  his 
quBstor^ip  and  his  advancement  to  the  post  of 
tribune  of  the  people,  he  had  the  prudence  to 
pass  in  calm  tranquillity.  Even  during  the 
year  of  his  tribuneship  i  he  acted  with  the  same 
reserve,  aware  of  those  disastrous  times,  when, 
under  the  tyranny  of  Nero's  reign,  the  want  of 
exertion  was  the  truest  wisdom.  He  discharged 
the  office  of  pnetor  with  the  same  moderation 
and  silent  dignity,  having  no  occasion,  as  his 
good  fortune  would  have  it,  to  sit  in  judicatttre.s 


did  not  think  him  worthy  of  his  resentment  See  more 
of  him,  Biat.  b.  i.  and  II. 

1  The  offlce  of  tribune  owed  Its  origin  to  a  Tio\^nt 
dispute  between  the  patricians  and  plebeians,  A.  tJ.  C. 
260 ;  when  the  latter,  making  a  defection,  could  not  be 
reduced  to  order,  till  they  obtained  the  privilege  of 
choosing  Some  magistrates  out  of  their  own  bodjr,  for 
the  defence  of  their  libertiei,  and  to  ward  off  all  griev- 
ances imposed  upon  them  by  their  superiors.  At  first 
two  only  were  elected;  t^ree  mor»  were  added  in  a 
short  lirae ;  and  A  U.  C.  i^,  the  number  Increased  to 
ten,  which  continued  ever  after.  Whoever  Is  conver- 
sant In  Roman  Hisiorj,  will  recollect  that  these  new 
officers,  appointed  at  first  as  the  redressers  of  grievan- 
ces, usurped  the  power  of  doing  almost  whatever  they 
pleased.  They  were  reputed  tacrotaneti^  which  they 
confirmed  by  law;  so  that  it  was  deemed  an  act  of 
impiety  to  interrupt  them  when  they  were  speaking. 
Their  Interposing  in  matters  debated  by  the  senate  was 
called  itUeree$nOf  and  their  authority  was  declared  by 
one  word,  vbto.  The  emperors  left  them  little  more 
than  the  name  and  shadow  of  magistracy,  by  contriving 
to  have  the  same  power  vested  In  themselves:  hence 
they  were  said  to  be  tribunitia  p(At»tale  donati.  See 
AnnaUf  b.  1.  s.  2.  Pliny  the  younger  states  his  opinion 
of  the  nature  of  the  office,  and  says,  when  he  was  tri- 
bune, he  declined  to  plead  In  any  cause;  not  thinking 
It  fit,  that  ke,  who  could  command  others  to  be  silent, 
should  himself  bo  silenced  by  any  hour  glass.  "  De- 
forme  arbitrabor  hunc,  qui  Jubere  posset  tocere  quem- 
cumque,  huic  silenUum  clepsydra  indici.*'  Lib.  i.  ep. 
23. 

3  The  office  of  praetor  was  first  Instituted  In  the  year 
of  Rome  389,  to  gratify  the  patrician  order  with  a  new 
dignity.  In  consideration  of  their  having  resigned  the 
tonsulship  to  the  choice  of  the  people.  Livy,  b.  vil.  s.  1. 
In  process  of  time,  eight  prsBtors  were  chosen  annually, 
and  hod  their  separate  provinces  in  the  administration 
of  Justice.  One  had  Jurisdiction  In  all  private  causes 
between  the  citlxens  of  Rome ;  the  second  decided  in  all 
suits  between  strangers  and  the  inhabitants  of  Rome. 
One  was  called  ph.stob  urbanus  ;  the  other  PRJBTon 
pBBSoBiNus.  Livy,  b.  zxlv.  s.  44,  expressly  mentions 
*  distinct  offices.  The  other  six  prwtors  were  to  sit 
Tment  in  oil  criminal  matters.   The  authority  of 


That  branch  of  the  magistrate's  bnsineM  did 
fall  to  his  share.  The  pageantry  of  pa 
spectacles,  which  belonged  to  his  deputm 
he  conducted  with  economy  and  mogoi&ce] 
short  of  profusion,  yet  with  due  regtrd  to  p« 
larity.  In  the  following  reign,  beiog  appoii 
by  'Galba  one  of  the  commissiooeis,  to  ios] 
the  state  of  oblations  to  the  several  tempi 
he  managed  the  inquiry  with  so  much  i 
and  well-tempered  judgment,  that  no  sp« 
of  sacrilegious  rapine,  except  the  plunder  c 
milted  by  Nero,  was  suffered  to  ptai  witi 
redress. 

VIL  In  the  course  of  4  the  foUowlDgye 
dreadful  misfortune  happened  in  his  family, 
proved  to  him  a  severe  stroke  of  afflictioD. 
descent,  from  Otho's  fleet,  which  roved  aboi 
quest  of  depredations,  was  made  on  the  coai 
Liguria.  Thd  freebooters  plundered  the  cil 
Intemelium,s  and  in  their  fury  murdered 
ricola's   mother,  then  residing  upon  her 


the  judge,  who  presided  in  civil  canses,  was  calte* 
aisDioTio:  when  the  proceeding  was  for  crimei 
misdemeanors,  It  took  the  name  of  ^.VMtno:  if  b 
an  extraordinary  judicature,  it  was  then  t«rmed  c« 
no.  So  the  mailer  Is  accurately  ezplaioed  by  Ui 
But  the  new  magistrate  created  by  Augustus,  calle 
governor  of  the  city,  PR^CFScnre  tmsia,  ^mo  »b#'i 
and  drew  into  his  own  vortex,  the  whole  bu»n«wo 
poUcty  and  the  cognisance  of  all  ofleaces.  Set  Ak 
h.  vi.  s.  10  and  11.  The  senators  and  patrieiaitf:  < 
wives  and  sons,  were  cited  to  appear  at  tbt  bar  fl 
senate ;  but  in  all  cases,  it  was  competent  to  the  pe 
accused,  to  remove  the  cauee  before  the  priow  him 
who  either  heard  it  in  his  cabinet,  or  referred  ii  u 
prtefect  of  the  city,  or  else  lo  a  board  of  special  con 
slonera.  Hence  the  praetorian  dignity  hod  liul«! 
than  the  mere  shadow  of  authority.  Boeiius  calif 
empty  name,  a  mere  encumbrance  on  the  seoati 
rank.  "Inane  nomen,  et  senatorii  ecnsua  graven 
cinom."  Caiuol.  PhUtrn^  lib.  Hi.  Af  ^  vr^ 
drew  lots  among  themselves,  and  each  man  too] 
province  assigned  to  him  by  chance,  we  find  tlii 
hearing  of  civil  causes,  called  jvauorcTio,  M  d>J 
to  the  share  of  Agricol a.  For  the  rest,  ih«  r«f«<^* ' 
city,  most  probably,  relieved  him  from  the  care  of  P 
offences.  Hence  nothing  remained  ht  bim,  duria 
whole  year  of  his  pnetorship,  but  the  exhibhiuo  vi 
lie  spectacles,  and  the  amusement  of  the  popalau 

3  Nero  was  put  to  death,  A.  U.  C.  821,  of  the  Chri 
eria  6a  Oalba  succeeded,  but  reigned  only  a  few  mi 
Agricola  was  chosen  for  the  due  care  of  religi '" 
the  protection  of  the  public  temples;  but  the  piu 
committed  by  Nero,  about  three  years  beftire  hwd 
could  not  be  redressed.  The  whole  was  dlaiipAb 
wild  provision.    See  AamdUi  b.  xv.  s.  43. 

4  This  was  the  year  of  Rome  822,  of  Christ  &. 
6  Intsmbuuv  was  a  municipal  town  in  the  cM 

now  called  VinUmigUih  In  the  territory  of  GecM 
was  situated  on  the  Mediterranean.  The  de«ceiit  E 
by  a  bond  of  adventorara  from  Otho's  fle«t,  asd 
havoc  and  devastation  committed  by  ihoie  ^^< 
warriora.  Is  described  by  Tacitus,  Bitt.  b.  ii  •  '^ 
13.  Vespasian,  it  now  began  to  be  known,  d«cli 
himself  a  candidate  for  the  imperial  dignity.  Tbt  > 
raached  Agricola  some  time  in  the  nwiiih  of  JbITi" 
above  year,  829L   BSat,  b.  it  s.  79. 


OF  AORIGOLA. 


«f1«lt.  TImj  ItM  witt«  hu  ItDdt,  and  wcDt  off 
with  ft  eontManble  booty.  AgriooU  let  oat 
immodlftttly  to  IM17  the  tost  tribute  of  Alial 
piety,  and  being  informed  on  his  way,  that  Ves- 
puian  aspired  to  the  imperUl  dignity,  he  de- 
daitd  at  onee  in  fsvour  of  that  party. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  new  reign,*  the 
goremment  of  Rome,  and  the  whole  adminit- 
txatioD,  centred  in  Mueianvs,  Donitian  being, 
at  that  time,  too  young  for  business,  and  from 
the  elsTalion  of  his  father  claiming  no  other 
privilege  than  that  of  being  debauched  and  pro- 
fligate without  control.  Agricola  was  des- 
patched to  raise  new  IcTies.  He  executed  that 
comssission  with  eo  much  zeal  and  credit  to 
himself,  that  Mucianus  advanced  htm  to  the 
command  of  the  twentieth  legion^T  then  quar^ 
tared  in  Britain,  and  for  some  time  unwilling 
to  swear  fidelity  to  Vespasian.  The  offlcer, 
who  had  the  command  of  that  corps,  was  sus- 
pected of  seditious  practices,  and  the  men  had 
carried  their  insolence  to  such  a  pitch,  that  they 
were  even  formidable  to  the  consular  generals. 
Their  commander  was  of  prsetorian  rank ;  but 


C  Vespaiiao  remained  In  Asia  and  Egjpc,  while  his 
ftoeralf  carried  their  rictoriDus  arms  to  the  citj  of 
looM,  and  proclaimed  bim  emperor.  His  son  TiUiSi  la 
ibe  aMaa  tlna  carri«d  on  (be  siege  of  Jerusalem.  Do- 
aUiiaa  was  at  Boine,  but  too  young  to  conduct  the  reins 
•f  fOTenunenU  Vice  and  debaucherj  were  more  suited 
10  his  genius.  Mucianue,  the  confidential  minister  of 
▼espMian,  arrived  at  Rome,  and  took  upon  him  the 
whole  coD'luct  «f  the  adminisumthm.  He  maj  be  asid 
to  have  reigood  with  Vespasian.  Antoolus  was  the 
fweial  who  conquered  tar  Vespasian,  but  Mucianus 
deprived  hira  of  his  laurels.  See  HUtorjf,  b.  Iv.;  and  see 
the  character  of  Mucianus,  fl2f  t.  b.  ii.  s.  6. 

7  The  twentieth  legion  was,  at  that  time,  In  Britain ; 
tad  h  is  »»  expressed  in  the  translation,  though  the  text 
is  sileM  as  to  that  particular.  The  Romans  had  three 
legions  in  thia  island,  namely,  n^  Augu$Ui ;  IX*.  HU- 
pmlsmau;  ZX*.  VUtrix.  The  officer  to  whom  Agri- 
cola  succeeded,  was  ilotn'iM  Caliutf  a  man  of  a  resileis, 
tsfbuleot  diepoeition,  malignant,  envious,  and  always 
•t  fariance  with  Trebelliua  Maximus,  the  commander 
la  chief  TIm  Utter  vras  a  conBular  Ugat,  lboatom 
oopsoLAMS :  CaslittS  was  a  pratorian  Uga^  lsoatds 
njnoaitrs.  The  coosular  legate  were  either  generals 
of  the  army,  or  govaroors  of  prorinces,  and,  ior  the 
BMsi  part,  Inth  at  the  same  tiroes  Wherever  they  were 
present,  the  pneioriaa  legal  had  no  higher  trust  than 
Ike  #^^^ft-l^«^  of  a  legion.  And  yet  C«liua,  by  exasper- 
atlag  his  general  aacer,and  inflaming  the  minds  of  the 
soldiers,  raised  the  dissensions  of  the  army  to  such  a 
pilch,  thtt  Trobellius  Maximus  was  obliged  to  fly  from 
his  peel,  and  to  abandon  the  island.  HUL  b.  i.  s.  60. 
Roscius  Csllos  remained  to  enjoy  his  victory.  He  gov- 
sraed  tn  a  tumnltooua  manner,  by  violent  measures 
sssaaili^  the  eopremo  authority.  His  legion  had  been 
tardy  In  declaring  for  Vespasian,  and  the  delay  was 
imputed  to  the  eadhions  spirit  of  the  commander.  Mu- 
ciaiMu  thought  fit  to  recall  him.  Agricola  went  a  second 
ttee  imo  Britain,  and  pot  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
legion,  vrhieh  la  supposed  to  have  been  at  that  time 
quaitarsd  at  Dseo,  now  Oheslsr.  An  inscription  has 
been  ftmnd  la  the  following  words :  Dtva  Ltg.  XZ.  Kie- 
Baa  GUmden'a  BHiwmiUt  n.  fSB, 


either  on  account  of  his  own  disaffection,  or  the 
turbulent  spirit  of  the  soldiers,  his  authority  was 
too  feeble.  Agricola  succeeded  to  the  command 
of  the  legion,  and  to  the  task  of  punishing  the 
guilty.  He  acquitted  himself  with  consummate 
address,  and  singular  moderation,  wishing  that 
the  men  should  hare  the  merit  of  voluntaxy 
compliance,  and  not  seem  to  have  yielded,  with 
sullen  submission,  to  the  authority  of  their 
general.  • 

VIII.  The  goTemment  of  Britain  was  at  that 
time  committed  to  Vettius  Bolanus^  a  man  of 
milder  disposition  than  consisted  with  the  genius 
of  those  ferocious  islanders.  Agricola,  that  he 
might  not  seem  to  eclipse  his  superior  oflicer, 
restrained  his  martial  ardour,  submitting  with 
deference  to  his  commander  in  chief,  and,  in 
every  part  of  his  conduct,  uniting  to  his  love 


8  Vetthis  Bolanus  was  sent  by  Vitellius  to  command 
In  Britain,  after  the  abdication  of  Trebelllus  Maximus. 
He  had  eerved  under  Corbulo  in  Armenia,  but  accord* 
ing  to  Tacitus,  does  not  seem  to  have  profited  by  the 
example  of  so  great  a  master.  Modiocrity  was  his  ele- 
menL  And  yet  Slatius,  in  a  poem  to  Crispiuus,  the  son 
of  Bolanus,  lays  out  Uie  whole  force  of  his  genius  to 
celebrate  the  warlike  achievements  of  the  father.  He 
stuns  OS  with  a  muster-roll  of  his  rirtues,  his  exploits 
in  the  east,  and  his  trophies  in  Britain.  Bolanus,  he 
says,  waged  war  on  the  banks  of  Che  Araxes,  and  fought 
to  reduce  Armenia  to  subjection  under  Nero.  Corbulo« 
the  commander  in  chief,  admired  the  ardour  of  the 
young  officer,  and  committed  to  his  care  the  most  diffi- 
cult operations  of  the  campaign. 


•nk 


Pkvttim  imiwlKHi  phmuvtBiB  hifMn 


The  poet  proceeds  to  hold  up  to  the  son  the  great  ex- 
ample of  his  lather.  Learn,  he  says,  from  him ;  you 
have  a  fomily  monitor  to  inspire  you  with  every  rirtue ; 
let  kindred  praise  excite  you  to  heroic  action.  The 
Decii  and  the  Camilli  may  be  pointed  out  to  others.  It 
will  be  for  you  to  keep  your  eye  on  your  fother ;  observe 
with  what  undaunted  fortitude  he  advanced  as  far  as 
Thule  amidst  storms  and  tempests  and  the  rigours  of 
the  winter 


Ybtnik  tU  polcter  ■■er ; 
LusaniiwasftlikDMU 


Cudia 


Inutik 


Unfortunately  for  the  bard,  history  Is  silent  about  all 
these  great  exploits  *,  and  when  history,  the  intelligencer 
of  antiquity,  nmUia  vtiuMtatitt  showe  no  foundation  for 
this  exaggerated  praise,  the  poet  must  be  eupposed  to 
have  Indulged  a  flight  of  fancy.  Bolanus  was  recalled ; 
and  Cerealis,  who  conducted  the  war  against  Civills  the 
Bauvian  chief  (See  But.  b.  Iv.  s.  71),  was  sent  by  Ves- 
pasian to  coaunand  the  legions  in  Britain,  A.  U.  833; 
A  D.  70i  Agricola,  we  find,  was  stlU  serving  hi  Britain. 
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of  gloiy,  a  diM  rtgud  for  the  Mnrice.  Bolanus 
Wftf  Boon  recalled,  and  PetUius  Cerealis,  an 
officer  of  consular  rank,  succeeded  to  the  com- 
mand. The  field  of  warlike  enterprise  was  laid 
open  to  Agricola.  Under  the  new  commander, 
he  was,  at  first,  no  more  than  a  common  sharer 
in  the  dangers  of  the  campaign ;  but  in  a  short 
time  his  talents  had  their  free  career.  The 
general  to  make  his  experiment,  sent  him  at 
the  head  of  detached  parties,  and  afterwards, 
encouraged  by  the  event,  employed  him  in  more 
important  operations.  Agricola  never  betrayed 
a  symptom  of  vain-glory.  From  the  issue  of  his 
expeditions,  however  successful,  he  assumed  no 
merit  It  was  the  general  that  planned  the 
measure,  and  he  himself  was  no  more  than  the 
hand  that  executed.  By  this  conduct,  vigorous 
in  action,  but  modest  in  the  report  of  his  ex- 
ploits, he  gained  a  brilliant  reputation,  secure 
from  the  envy  that  attends  it 

IX.  On  his  return  to  Rome,  Vespasian  ad- 
vanced him  to  the  patrician  rank,>  and  soon 
after  to  the  government  of  the  province  of  Aqui-' 
tanta;S  an  appointment  of  the  first  importance, 
leading  directly  to  the  honours  of  the  consulship, 
to  which  he  then  aspired  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  prince.  The  military  mind,  trained  up 
in  the  school  of  war,  is  generally  supposed  to 
want  the  power  of  nice  discrimination.  The 
jurisdiction  of  the  camp  is  little  solicitous  about 
forms  and  subtle  reasoning;  military  law  is 
blunt  and  summsry,  and  where  the  sword  re- 
solves all  difficulties,  the  refined  discussions  of 
the  forum  are  never  practised.  Agricola,  how- 
ever, indebted  to  nature  for  a  certain  rectitude 
of  understanding,  was  not  out  of  his  spheres 


1  The  senators  were  not,  of  course,  of  the  patrician 
order,  as  appears,  AftneUtf  zi.  s.  %,  where  we  see  the 
emperor  Claudius  adding  the  oldest  of  the  fathers  to  the 
list  of  pairlciaos ;  the  fiuniliea  of  that  rank,  created  by 
Romulus  and  by  Brutus,  and  also  those  advanced  by 
Julius  OBsar  and  Augustus,  being  well  nigh  eztin- 
guishad.  Vespasian  exercised  tlie  same  authority,  and, 
under  his  patronage,  Agricola  rose  to  the  honours  of 
the  stats. 

S  The  grand  divisions  of  Gaul  have  been  mentioned 
hi  the  Manners  of  the  Qermans,  section  L  note.  To 
that  account  it  may  be  proper  to  add,  that  a  subdivision 
was  made  by  Augustus,  distributing  the  whole  country 
into  seven  provinces;  namely,  Narbonne  Oaul,  Aqui- 
tenia,  the  province  of  Lugdunum,  or  Lyons,  projwrly 
Celtic  Oaul ;  Belgic  Oaul,  and  Upper  and  Lower  Ger- 
many. These  several  districts,  except  Narbonne  Gaul, 
were  under  the  immediate  management  of  the  prince. 
The  province  of  Aquitania  was  inclosed  by  the  Pyre- 
nean  mountains,  the  Rhone,  the  Loire,  and  the  Atlantic 
Ocean. 

3  The  governors  ofprovlncesadmlnisiered  justice  not 
'>nly  to  the  army,  but  likewise  to  the  inhabiUints.  In 
discharging  the  fimcUons  of  his  station,  Agricola  took 
care  to  have  no  dispute,  no  contest,  with  sulx>rdinate 
officers.  Seneca  observes,  io  contend  with  your  superior, 
is  a  degree  of  frejixy;  with  your  equal,  something  is 
hazarded ;  with  your  Inferior,  H  is  a  degradation.  *'  Cum 


even  among  men  ▼ened  in  qncstkns  of 
prudence.  His  bonis  of  business  and  rcLaj 
bad  their  stated  periods.  In  the  cmmcil  < 
province,  or  on  the  tribunal  of  justice,  ki 
charged  the  duties  of  his  station  witla 
gravity,  intent  to  inquire,  often  serene,  bvat 
inclined  to  soften  the  rigour  of  the  law. 
functions  of  the  magistiate  being  despatcku 
divested  himself  of  his  public  character 
man  in  authority  was  no  longer  seen.  ] 
actions  no  tincture  of  arrogance,  no  sple< 
avarice  was  ever  seen.  Uncommon  as  ti 
appear,  the  sweetness  of  his  manners  too 
thing  from  his  authority,  nor  was  the  impr« 
made  by  his  amiable  qualities  lessened  b 
inflexibility  of  the  judge. 

To  say  of  a  character  truly  great,  thsit  i 
rity  and  a  spirit  above  corruption  made  a 
of  it,  were  mere  tautology,  as  injaxious  1 
virtues,  as  it  is  unnecessary.  Even  the  la 
fame,  that  fine  incentive  of  generous  n 
could  neither  betray  him  into  an  ostenta 
display  of  virtue,  nor  induce  him  to  pra 
those  specious  arts,  that  court  applause,  and  i 
supply  the  place  of  merit  The  little  amli 
of  rising  above  his  colleagues  was  foreign  i 
heart.  He  avoided  all  contention  with  th« 
curators  of  the  prince.  In  straggles  of 
nature  he  knew  that  victory  may  be  obta 
without  glory,  and  a  defeat  is  certain  dlsgi 
In  less  than  three  years  he  was  recalled  i 
his  province,  to  take  upon  him  the  consular  i 
nity.  The  voice  of  fame  marked  him  out,  at 
same  time,  for  the  government  of  Britain : 
report  was  current,  but  neither  contrived, 
cultivated,  by  himself.  He  was  mentioned; 
cause  he  was  worthy.  Common  fame  does 
always  err:  it  often  takes  the  lead,  and  d< 
mines  the  choice.  During  his  consulsl 
though  I  was  then  very  young,  he  agreed 


SQperiore  contendere,  foriosum;  cum  pari,  and 
cum  loftriore,  sordidum.** 

4  In  the  year  of  Rome  830,  and  of  the  Chrisdal 
77,  Vespasian  was  consul,  eighth  time,  with  hu 
Titus,  the  sixth.  On  the  kalends  of  July  in  thai  | 
Brotier  says,  upon  the  authori^  of  Moratori,  A» 
d'Balia,  tom.  i.  p.  291,  that  Domitian  and  AgricoU  i 
appointed  consols  for  the  remainder  of  the  year.  * 
practice  was  first  Introduced  by  AuguAos,  andc] 
plausible  pretence  of  having  more  firequent  o{^>n 
ties  to  oblige  the  illustrious  &miUes  of  Rome,  tm 
fact,  to  impair  the  dignity,  and  lessen  the  power  o\ 
consuls.  The  succeeding  emperors  adopted  th«  i 
plan  of  policy ;  and  the  mischief  went  on  increti 
till  in  the  reign  of  Commodus  there  were  no  lest  I 
five  and  twenty  consuls  in  one  year.  During  the  «! 
time,  the  consuls  who  entered  on  their  oAce  in  ibe 
ginning  of  Jantiary,  gave  their  name  to  the  whole  f 
Those  who  were  made  occasionally,  called  cosiii 
suaaooATi,  are  seldom  mentioned  in  the  fasti  avti 
▲aas.  Hence  the  diiBculty  of  ascertaining  their  ti 
time.  Agricola,  according  to  TUleraont,  was  col 
AD.  78. 
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ntrriage  bttwMn  me  tnd  hit  dtiigbter,  who 
certiiolj  might  have  looked  for  a  prouder  cod- 
Dczion.  The  nuptial  ceremony  was  not  per- 
foraied  till  the  term  of  his  consulship  expired. 
In  a  short  time  after  he  was  appointed  governor 
of  BriUin,  with  the  additional  honour  of  a  seat 
in  the  pontifical  college. 

X.  If  I  here  presume  to  offer  a  description  of 
Britain  s  and  the  manners  of  the  people,  it  is 
Dot  mj  intention  to  dispute  with  the  number  of 
tQtbors,  who  have  gone  before  me,  either  the 
fame  of  genius,  or  diligence  in  the  research. 
The  fact  is,  Britain  was  subdued  under  the 
conduct  of  Agricola,  and  that  circumstance  may 
jutifjr  the  present  attempt.  Antecedent*writers 
adorned  conjecture  with  all  the  graces  of  lan- 
gnage :  what  I  have  to  offer  will  have  nothing 
bat  the  plain  truth  to  recommend  it 

Britain,  of  all  the  islands  known  to  the 
Romans,  is  the  largest.  On  the  east,  it  extends 
towards  GermaAy  $  on  the  west,  towards  Spain  ;> 


5  The  writers  who  before  Tacitus*s  time  had  given  a 
dcKripUon  of  Britain,  were  Julius  CBsar,  LIvy  the  eel- 
•famed  historian,  end  Fablus  Rusticus,  the  friend  of 
Seneca,  often  quoted  bj  Tacitus.  His  works  have  per- 
Ubed  in  the  general  wreck  of  ancient  literature.  Llvy's 
aceoant  was  in  book  ct.  ;  but  we  have  nothing  now  re- 
naialag  except  the  Epitome,  not  very  well  filled  up  by 
the  ^pplemeni  of  Freinshemlus.  A  slight  knowledge 
of  difuu  eountriea  was  sufllclent  for  the  ancient  geo- 
paphers.  They  never  were  at  a  loss  for  some  form  or 
shape,  10  which  they  compared  the  place  in  question, 
aod  then  conceived  that  they  had  given  a  true  outline 
or  diBiight  of  the  country :  liot  the  accurate  maps  of 
nodern  geographera  show  how  much  they  were  de- 
ceifed.  Pliny  the  elder  Informs  us,  that  the  original 
mnie  was  Albion,  and  Sir  Willlem  Temple  gives  the 
ctpnology  of  the  word.  Albion,  he  says,  was  derived 
from  Aipiam  ;  Alp,  In  some  of  the  western  languages, 
signifying  hi|bt  lands  or  hills,  as  this  isle  appears  to  those 
who  approach  h  from  the  continent.  In  Caesar's  time, 
Britain  waa  the  general  appellation.  Sir  William  Tem- 
ple derives  the  word  from  Brith,  the  paint  with  which 
the  iohabilanta  gave  an  azure  blue  to  their  bodies  and 
their  ahielda.  The  Romans,  he  aays,  called  the  Island 
Brilanmia,  giving  a  Latin  termination  to  a  t)arbarous 
same,  la  the  same  manner  as  they  did  with  regard  to 
other  eoQBtries  that  fell  under  their  commerce  or  con- 
^•U ;  soch  aa  Mauritania,  Aquitanla,  and  other  places 
commonly  known.  Camden  thinks  that  Britannia  was 
a  coBipoand  word,  from  Brith,  paint,  and  Thnia,  a  term 
importing  region  or  country.  Casar's  account  of  a  tri- 
angular form  may  be  admitted.  Taking  the  whole 
Isagth  from  Dover  to  the  Land's  End  in  Cornwall  for 
one  side  of  tlie  triangle,  the  eastern  and  the  western 
coasts  contract  by  degrees,  and,  though  not  strictly  re- 
daced  to  a  point  at  the  northern  extremity,  it  is  there 
safflclemly  narrow  to  justify  Cvsar's  comparison,  and, 
accofding  to  Tacitus,  to  present  the  form  of  a  wedge. 
h  if  tree,  that  he  calls  it  an  Island,  but  ha  seems  to  have 
had  no  better  authority  than  the  voice  of  fiune.  No 
■avigator  had,  at  that  time,  sailed  round  the  island. 
The  Greeks  thooght  it  a  Urge  continent.  See  Dniv. 
iBA  vol.  six.  p.  G8. 

I  C«aar  aaya  that  the  western  side  extends  towards 
B|ata^  and  that  Uelaad,  about  half  af  large  as  Britain, 


and  on  the  south,  it  lies  opposite  to  the  const  of 
Gaul.  The  northern  extremity  is  lashed  by  the 
billows  of  a  prodigious  sea,  and  no  land  is  known 
beyond  it  The  form  of  the  island  has  been 
compared  by  two  eloquent  writers  (Livy  among 
the  ancients,  and  Fabius  Rusticus  among  the 
modems)  to  an  oblong  shield,  or  a  two-edged 
axe.  The  comparison,  if  we  except  Caledonia, 
may  be  allowed  to  be  just,  and  hence  the  shape 
of  a  part  has  been,  by  vulgar  error,  ascribed  to 
the  whole.  Caledonia  stretches  a  vast  length  of 
way  towards  the  north.  The  promontories,  that 
jut  out  into  the  sea,  render  the  form  of  the 
country  broken  and  irregular,  but  it  sharpens  to 
a  point  at  the  extremity,  and  terminates  in  the 
shape  of  a  wedge. 

By  Agricola's  order  the  Roman  fleet  7  sailed 
round  the  northern  point,  and  made  the  first 
certain  discovery  that  Britain  is  an  island.  The 
cluster  of  isles  called  the  Orcades,?  till  then 
wholly  unknown,  was  in  this  expedition  added 
to  the  Roman  empire.    Thule,'  which  had  lain 


lies  opposite  to  that  coast.  ^'Vergit  ad  Hispaniam, 
atque  Qccldentem  solem,  qua  ex  parte  est  Hibemia, 
dimldio  minor,  ut  existlmatur,  quam  Britannia."  De 
Btll  QaU.  lib.  V.  s.  13.  The  part  of  Britain,  long  slnca 
called  Scotland,  was  known  to  the  Romans  by  the  name 
of  CaUdoida,  because,  says  Sir  William  Temple,  the 
north-east  part  of  Scotland  was  by  the  natives  called 
Cal  DtTN,  which  signifies  hills  of  haxel,  with  which  It 
was  covered ;  from  whence  the  Romans  gave  it  the 
name  of  Caledonia :  thus  forming  an  easy  and  pleasant 
sound  out  of  what  was  harsh  to  such  elegant  tongues 
and  ears  as  theirs. 

7  An  account  of  this  voyage  round  the  island  will  bo 
found  in  this  Tract,  s.  3a  Then,  for  the  first  time,  the 
Romans  obtained  geographical  certainty. 

8  The  Orcadet  (now  the  Orkney  Islands)  were  known 
by  the  report  of  fiime  in  the  reign  of  Claudius.  Some 
historians  have  ascribed  the  conquest  to  that  emperor, 
but  for  this  there  does  not  seem  to  be  sufficient  founda- 
tion. Flattery  waa  In  haste  to  decorate  the  prince  with 
laurels  unearned.  It  is  true  that  Fomponius  Mela  has 
said  that  those  islands  were  thirty  In  number^  TViginta 
eunt  Oreadee  anguetie  inter  ee  didueta  epatiie.  Mela, 
lib.  ill.  a  fi.  Pliny  likewise  mentions  them ;  but  his  ac- 
count of  the  number  shows  that  he  relied  on  mere 
report.  He  says,  there  are  Foarr  Islands,  called  the 
Orcades,  all  separated  by  narrow  stralu.  Sunt  autem 
xl.  OreadeSf  modids  inter  ee  dieereta  epatiie.  Fllny, 
lib.  Iv.  8. 16.  Had  Claudius  added  those  Islands  to  the 
Roman  empire.  It  is  not  probable  that  there  would  have 
been  a  variance,  as  to  the  number,  among  the  aulhora 
of  that  day.  Eutropiua,  and  Eusebius  in  his  chronicle, 
are  the  authorities  upon  which  Claudius  most  rely  for 
his  fiune ;  but  the  silence  of  Tacitus  Is  a  strong  contra- 
diction to  those  writers. 

9  Much  has  been  aald  by  the  Greek  and  Roman  poeta 
of  a  place  in  the  northern  regions,  called  Thule ;  but  it 
Is  evident  they  did  not  all  agree  In  the  Geographical 
description.  Camden  Is  of  opinion  that  the  TTiuU  of 
Tacitus  is  one  of  the  Shetiand  Islands,  which  lie  to 
the  north  of  the  Orcades,  latit.  60.  The  ancient  poeta 
heard  of  7%ui#,  and  made  their  own  use  of  it,  to  wloro 
their  verse.  To  fix  the  exact  spot  was  not  their  business. 
They  were  masters  of  every  northern  latttude,  and  th 
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eonee&led  in  the  glooffi  of  winUr  uid  ft  depth  of 
eternal  snowi,  was  also  seen  by  our  navigators. 
The  sea  in  those  parts  is  said  to  be  a  sluggish 
mass  of  stagnated  water,i  hardly  yielding  to 
the  stroke  of  the  oar,  and  never  agitated  by 
winds  and  tempests.     The  natural  cause  may  be, 


eould  always  command  ice  enough  to  build  their  moun- 
tains and  snow  enough  to  cover  them.  From  the  his- 
torians and  geographers  more  accuracy  might  be  ex- 
pected, but  navigation  was  in  ita  infancy.  The  North- 
ern Ocean,  as  Tacitus  has  observed  in  Uie  Manners  of 
the  Germans,  always  advei;se  to  mariners,  was  seldom 
visited  by  ships  from  the  Roman  world.  ThuU  was,  in 
general',  understood  to  be  the  most  remote  land  in  the 
northern  latitudes,  but  the  exact  local  aituaiion  was  not 
ascertained.  Pliny  the  elder  had  all  the  information 
that  diligence  could  collect,  and  he  knew  how  to  embel- 
lish what  he  heard  with  all  the  gracei  of  elegant  com- 
position. But  still  tile  Northern  Ocean  waa  unexplor- 
ed. The  .German  Sea,  he  says,  Is  interspersed  with  a 
number  of  islands,  called  GLBssAaua,  and  by  the  Greeks 
ELBCTamiB,  because  amber  (eUciruni)  is  found  there  in 
considerable  quantities.  Of  these  islands,  T^ule  is  the 
most  distant ;  and  there,  at  the  summer  solstice,  when 
the  sun  is  passing  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  the  inhabitanu 
have  no  night ;  and,  in  like  manner,  during  the  winter 
they  see  no  day,  for  the  space,  as  is  generally  supposed, 
of  six  months.  **Ab  ad  verso  in  Germanicum  mare  sparsae 
Glessari*,  quas  Electridas  Grseci  recentiores  appella* 
vera,  quod  ibi  electrom  nascaretur.  Ultima  omnium, 
qua  memorantur,  Thule;  in  qua  solstiUo  nullas  esse 
noctes  indicavifflus,  Cancri  signum  sole  traoseunie,  nul- 
losque  contra  per  brumam  dies.  Hoc  quidero  senis 
measibus  continuis  fieri  arbitrantur."  Pliny,  lib.  Iv.  s. 
SO.  But  it  is  evident  that  S/utiand  could  not  be  the 
place  intended  by  Pliny.  A  night  or  day  of  six  months 
Is  known  in  more  northern  latitudes.  Procopius,  in  his 
History  of  the  Gothic  War,  book  ii.  places  Thule  in 
Norway,  which  was  thought  by  the  ancients  to  be  an 
island.  Agricola's  fleet  might  see  the  coast  of  Norway  at 
a  distance,  and,  having  heard  of  TTntU^  might  conclude 
that  they  had  seen  that  region  of  eternal  frost  and  snow.^ 
This,  or,'according  to  the  conjecture  of  Camden,  Shet- 
land, might  be  the  Thule  of  Tacitus.  That  of  Pliny  was, 
most  probably,  Iceland,  especially  as  he  says  it  lay  with- 
in one  day's  sail  from  the  Froxen  Ocean.  **  A  Thule 
unius  diei  navigatione  mare  coocrelum,  a  nonnullis 
Cronium  appellatur."  Lib.  iv.  s.  30.  If  Iceland  was  in- 
tended by  Pliny,  the  accounts  given  by  navigators  must 
have  been  very  imperfect,  since  he  makes  no  mention 
of  three  volcanof,  particularly  mount  HtelOi  which, 
amidst  a  waste  of  snow,  constantly  throws  up  columns 
of  smoke  and  fire.  See  a  Discourse  Sur  la  NavigoHim 
dc  PytheoM  a  ThuU^  Mtmoin  <f  the  Acad.  ^  BeUe$ 
LaUrfj  vol.  xxxvii.  p.  436. 

1  From  vague  and  uncertain  accounts  of  the  Froxen 

Ocean  the  ancients  might  form  their  idea  of  a  sea  in  such 

a  thick  and  concrete  state,  that  the  oars  could  hardly 

move,  and  the  winds  scarcely  agitate,  such  a  sluggish 

mass  of  water.    But  the  tranquillity  of  those  seas  has 

been  long  known  to  be  a  mere  fiction.   It  is  therefore 

peedless  to  examine  the  reasons  assigned  by  Tacitus,  to 

^count  for  a  phenomenon  which  does  not  exist.    See 

■fvhat  is  said  of  this  sea,  Mamnen  fjf  the  GtrmemBf  s.  45. 

-^Vhat  is  said  of  the  various  inlets,  through  which  tiie  tide 

|2^rces  its  way  into  the  heart  of  the  country,  is  sufficiently 

warranted  by  the  JBttuarium  Bodotria  (the  Firth  of 

^orth),by  the  Qlata  (the  Firth  of  Clyde),  and  other  well 

^siown  htfboors,  croeks,  bays,  and  rivers,  of  ScoUand. 


that  high  lands  and  mountains,  which  o 
commotions  In  the  air,  are  deficient  ii 
regions;  not  to  mention  that  such  a 
gious  body  of  water,  in  a  vast  and  boi 
ocean,  is  heaved  and  impelled  with  dii 
But  a  philosophical  account  of  the  ocean 
periodical  motions  is  not  the  design  of  this 
the  subject  has  employed  the  pen  of  othei 
what  they  have  said  I  shall  only  add,  tha 
is  not  in  any  other  part  of  the  world  an  e 
of  water  that  rages  with  such  uncontrolla 
minion,  now  receiving  the  discharge  of  ^ 
rivers,  and,  at  times,  driving  their  curren 
to  their  source.  Nor  is  it  on  the  coast  or 
the  flux  and  reflux  of  the  tide  are  perceivt 
swell  of  the  sea  forces  its  way  into  the  n 
of  the  land,  forming  bays  and  islands  in  th 
of  the  country,  and  foamiog  amidst  hi] 
mountains,  as  in  its  natural  channel. 

XI.  Whether  the  first  inhabitants  of 
were  natives  of  the  island,s  or  adventitioi 
tiers,  is  a  question  lost  in  the  mists  of  ant 
The  Britons,  like  other  barbarous  nationi 
no  monuments  of  their  history.  They  di 
the  make  and  habit  of  their  bodies,  and 
various  inferences  concerning  their  origin, 
ruddy  hair  and  lusty  limbs  of  the  Caledo 
indicate  a  Grerman  extraction.  That  the  Si 


9  Through  the  want  of  liurary  recoTda,  tfce 
of  barbarous  nationals  generally  lost  in  darkm'w 
the  origin  of  a  people  could  not  be  traced,  the  it 
was  surmounted,  by  supposing  that  the  soil,  by  « i 
fecundity  in  those  early  seasons  of  the  world,  yr 
the  race  men.  Mother  earth,  or  Maraa  rctxri 
fied  the  Inquiriea  of  the  most  profound  phUoi>iph 
sons  of  the  earth  were  called  indigent  abonr. 
natives  of  the  soil.  Men  were  supposed  to  srrit 
the  bowels  of  the  earth,  from  the  trunks  of  tre 
even  from  rocks  The  poets  were  the  philosophy 
historians  of  the  age.  Horace  talks  of  the  hunu 
issuing  out  of  the  earth  :  eutu  pnr^fmenaU  prie 
malia  Urrig :  and  Ovid  gives  them  no  other  ori<ri 
the  age  of  darkness  is  past,  and  the  reveries  of  \^xt 
have  lon^  since  vanished.  We  are  now  rontent 
descended  from  Adam,  instead  of  reckoning  n«cl 
caves  for  our  progenitors.  Tacitus  judges  by  « 
rule.  From  certain  resemblances  of  feature,  l&i 
and  manners :  from  the  sixe  of  limb  and  col>ur 
hair,  he  concludes,  not  without  probability,  ib 
island  was  peopled  from  Gerroaoyt  Spain,  aod 
The  government  of  the  country  was  like  that  ft 
consisting  of  several  nations  under  diflertat 
princes.  C»sar  reckons  no  less  than  ihur  it. 
book  V.  s.  22.  Tlie  most  considerable  tribe»,  or  n 
(Caledonia  not  included),  were  the  Dtmmomt,  in  J 
shire  and  Cornwall;  the  SilttreM,  in  Herrf«n 
Radnor,  Brecknock,  Monmouth,  and  Glamorn! 
OrdomcM,  in  North  Wales ;  the  TYinobamU*,  in  .V 
sex  and  Essex ;  the  Conltt,  or  people  of  Krnt ;  \kf 
in  Sufiblk,  Norfolk,  Cambridgeshire,  and  Huntic 
shire ;  and  the  Brigante$f  in  Yorkshirts  Durbaa 
cashire,  Westmorland,  and  Cumberland. 

3  The  CaUdoniam,  and  tha  etymology  of  the  i 
have  been  already  mentioned,  a  10,  note. 

4  The  Silures,  as  already  stated,  occupied  Ber 
ahirt,  Badnor,  Brecknock,  MoanouKht  and  GlaaM 
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vert  ftt  flftt  ft.coloBj  of  ItMrians  if  eoneloded, 
M(  wlthoat  protebility,  from  tbo  olive  ttncturo 
of  the  ikin,  the  natunl  curl  of  tke  hair,  and 
tb«  titv&tton  of  the  country,  to  convenient  to  the 
cout  of  Spain.  On  the  side  opposite  to  Gaul 
the  inhabitants  lesemble  their  neightwun  on  the 
coDtiDcot  I  bat  whether  that  resemblance  is  the 
effect  of  one  common  origin,  or  of  the  climate 
ia  contifnovs  nations  operating  on  the  make  and 
temperament  of  the  human  body,  is  a  point  not 
tuj  to  be  decided.  All  circumstances  consid- 
ered, it  is  rather  probable  that  a  colony  from 
Gstti  took  possession  of  a  country  so  inviting  by 
iti  proximity.*  You  will  find  in  both  nations 
the  sune  religiodii  rites,  and  the  same  <  super- 


ihire.  Thej  may  be  called  the  Inhabiunti  of  South 
Wtlcf.  The  Iberians  were  the  first  inhabitontf  of 
Spain,  so  called  from  the  river  iftfme,  now  the  £bn. 

5  Coaar  tells  uj  thai  frequent  migrationfl  were  made 
from  Belgic  Oaol  into  Brftaio ;  and  that  the  adTeniurers, 
luTtng  gained  pooeeasion  bj  force  of  arms,  employed 
UieiDMlTes  In  coltlf atiog  the  land,  In  a  ellmate  which 
they  had  found  more  temperate  than  what  they  had 
known  In  Oaul.  **  MariUma  pare  ab  ilB^  qui  prada  ac 
UUI  inferendl  causa  ez  Belglo  transierunt,  et  hello 
tiUto  ibi  rBmaaaerant,  alque  agroe  colore  ccBperunt 
Loca  sum  lemperaUora  qoam  In  Oallia,  remlasioribus 
frigoriboa.'*  Lib.  ▼.  a.  13.  The  continent,  most  undoubt- 
•dty,  was  peopled  first,  and  the  redundant  numbers 
ovvrfiowed  into  the  adjacent  Isles. 

6  The  Drulde,  acconllng  to  Cesar's  account,  belloTed 

tfl  (be  tiaaamlgration  of  eouls,  and  that  doctHne  thej 

thoqght  had  a  happy  tendency  to  loeplra  men  with  cour- 

a(et  and  a  contempt  of  death.   They  taught  their  pupils 

a  fm»m  of  astronomy ;  they  described  the  Tarlous  rev- 

oluilniii  of  the  planets,  the  dlmeDalons  of  the  globe,  the 

<^raiio0g  of  nature ;  they  talked  with  reverence  of 

th«  inmoftal  gode,  and  initiated  their  youth  in  all  their 

mjAerles.   **In  prlmls  lioc  volant  pereuadere,  non  in- 

tenre  aoimas,  sed  ab  allis  poet  mortem  translre  ad  alios : 

alque  hoc  mazlmo  ad  vtrtutem  excitarl  putant,  metu 

Bonia  negtecio.    Multa  pneterea  de  sideribus,  atque 

eomm  motn,  de  mundi  ac  terrarum  magnltudlne,  de 

rrnim  nature,  de  deorum  immortatium  vi  ac  potestate 

diaputant,  et  juTeotutl  tradunt.'*   De  BelL  Gall.  lib.  vi. 

a  la   Roman  aacrlflcee,  ae  obeerved  In  a  former  note, 

were  pert  of  their  ouperstition.   Living  bodies  were  In- 

t\  «(!  in  large  oaier  cages,  and  consumed  In  the  llamea. 

That  ilie  aame  ritea  and  ceremonies  were  established 

in  Britain,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  since  we  are  told  by 

Ccav,  that  the  religious  system  of  Oaul  waa  trane- 

planted  (rom  Britain;;  and,  even  in  hie  time,  thoee  who 

viahcd  CO  be  porftaly  skilled  In  the  dnildical  doctrines, 

paaaed  over  into  this  Island  for  inetnictlon.   **  Disclpllna 

in  Brttanala  reperta,  atque  inde  In  Oalllam  tranelata, 

MK  ezlailmatur.   Et  nunc,  qui  dillgentiue  earn  rem 

c^^fooacere   volont,   plerumque  Itlo,  discendl   causa, 

pruficiecwHur.**   Dt  BeU.  QoU.  lib.  vl.  s.  \%   The  late 

Mr.  Hnme  hae  obeerved,  **  that  no  idolatrous  worehip 

•ver  attained  such  an  ascendant  over  mankind  as  that 

of  the  ancient  Oaols  and  Britons;  and  the  Bomana, 

after  tlieir  conquest,  finding  K  tmpoesible  to  reconcile 

ihoae  nations  to  the  laws  and  lastHutions  of  their  mae. 

tera,  ware  at  last  obliged  to  abolish  theMruidlcal  system 

by  penal  siainiee:  a  violence,  which  had  never,  In  any 

ether  fnnent^j  twen  prac^sed  by  thoee  tolerating  con* 

fnerers."  Hnme'a  OaL  voM  p.  5.  See  Tacitus,  ilA- 

Mb^beokxtv.  1.801 


stitioD.  The  two  languages  differ  but  littleJ  la 
provoking  danger  they  discover  the  same  ferocitj« 
and  in  the  encountert  the  same  timidity.  Th« 
Britons,  however,  not  yet  enfeebled  by  a  long 
peace,  are  possessed  of  superior  courages  The 
Gauls,  we  learn  from  history,  were  formerly  a 
warlike  people  \  but  sloth,  the  consequence  of 
inactive  times,  has  debased  their  genius,  and 
virtue  died  with  expiring  liberty.  Among  suck 
of  the  Britons,^  as  have  been  for  8om%  tim« 
subdued,  the  same  degeneracy  is  observable. 
The  free  and  nnconquered  part  of  the  nation  re- 
tains at  this  hour  the  ferocity  of  the  ancient 
Gauls. 

XIL  The  strength  of  their  armies  consists  in 
infantry,  though  some  of  their  warriors  take  the 
field  in  chariots.^  The  person  of  highest  distinc- 


7  This  conformity  of  languages,  Brotler  says,  still 
subaistj  in  some  parte  of  Cornwall  and  of  the  ancient 
Armorica,  now  called  Bretagne.  It  ie  eald,  that  a  dialect 
of  the  Weleh  ie  but  Just  extinct  In  Cornwall. 

8  Sollnoe,  epeaklng  of  the  warlike  Britone,  says,  when 
a  woman  ie  delivered  of  a  male  child,  ehe  places  the 
infont*s  first  food  on  the  point  of  her  husband's  sword, 
and  Inserts  it  In  the  Ihtle  one*e  mouth ;  and,  oflbring  up 
her  eupplicalione  to  the  gods  of  her  country,  devoutly 
praye,  that  he  may  die  in  war  amidet  hoetlle  ewords  and 
javelins.    Sai/iiiM,  chap.  22. 

9  The  Britons  were  conquered,  in  the  reign  of  Clau- 
dlue,  by  Aulue  Plautlue,  the  firet  Boman  general  who 
landed  on  the  Island,  since  the  invaeion  of  Julhie  C«sar. 
PlauUiy  defeated  the  natives,  A.  U.  C.  796»  A.  D.  43.  Sev- 
eral  e(^ial  victories  were  ailerwards  obtained  tqr  Soelo- 
niua,  Faulinus,  Petiliue  Cerealis,  and  other  commanders, 
insomuch  that  the  southern  part  of  the  Island  waa  re- 
duced to  a  Roman  province.  The  Caledonians  stood  for 
liberty,  till  their  last  decisive  action,  under  Oalgacus 
(see  firom  section  30^  to  end  of  section  36),  when  they 
retired  to  their  fastoeeeee  in  the  Highlands. 

10  This  niannerof  fighting  In  chariots  calle  to  mind 
the  practice  of  heroic  limee  deecribed  In  the  battles  of 
the  lUlad.  But  the  heroee  of  the  poet  differed,  In  their 
notion  of  the  point  of  honour,  from  the  Brllieh  chielia 
With  the  Greake  and  Trojans,  the  driver  of  the  carriage 
was  the  eecond  in  rank :  the  warrior  of  high  renown 
wae  the  person  who  fought  Hector  had  hie  *equlre  to 
guide  the  rains,  while  he  displayed  hie  towering  plume, 
and  braved  every  danger.   Achillee  had  his  Automedeo. 

Aatomodoa  aod  Alefaav  prtpu* 
Til' famiMrttl  eoqiwn  umI  tlN  ndburt 
Tl»  dMiloUR  thM  «hlri1d  Uw  iHh 
And  •via  MOMrfKl  •!  «M  Mth*  bnad  I 
ThM  WglK  ka  aMfwir  ami,  abow  Ms 
i<iMto  ewMM.  airi  la  iht  fliil  wi  Sr* 

Fvfet  Iliad,  book  xU.  t.  «K 

Vligil  In  a  beautifiil  picture  repreeentlng  the  wars  of 
Troy,  in  the  first  JBneld,  deecribes  the  Trojane  flying 
before  Achillee,  who  pureuee  with  ardour  in  the  warlike 
car: 

Bap  ni7|H,iiMtcitt  earn  oiitatw  AchUki, 

In  the  fifth  Iliad  Aneas  invitee  Pandarue  to  join  him  In 
the  fight: 

Barta,  Ktai  tke  wbip,  aad  nateb  tbt  CHldIi«N|gB  i 
n*  wantat'i  fitfj  bt  tUa  ann  MHiala ; 
Or  IT  to  vatat  thr  bold  haait  iMiiw, 

ibaoritaa 
rallW.beril«kWMaL 
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tion  guides  the  feigns,  while  his  martial  follow* 
en,  mouBted  in  the  same  yehicle,  annoy  the 
enemy.  The  Britons  were  formerly  goyemed 
by  a  race  of  kings  ;i  at  present  they  ve  divided 
into  factions  under  various  chieftains  i  and  this 
disunion,  which  prevents  their  acting  in  concert 
for'  a  public  interest,  is  a  circumstance  highly 
favourable  to  the  Roman  arms  against  a  warlike 
people,  independent,  fierce,  and  obstinate.  A 
confederation  s  of  two  or  more  states  to  repel  the 
common  danger  is  seldom  known :  they  fight  in 
parties,  and  the  nation  is  subdued. 

The  climate  is  unfavourable;  always  damp 
with  rains,  and  overcast  with  clouds.  Intense 
cold  is  never  felt  The  days  are  longer  than  in 
our  southern  regions}  the  nights  remarkably 
bright,  and,  towards  the  extremity  of  the  island, 
so  very  Bhort,8  that  between  the  last  gleam  of 


Among  the  Britons  It  was  otherwise :  the  chief  warrior 
drove  the  chariot,  bj  Cmaar  called  eMedoj  and  by  Taci- 
tus ecvinuM :  see  this  Tract,  a.  35,  note.  The  BriUsli 
chiefs,  as  it  seems,  tliought  it  more  honourable  to  Urlve 
the  car  Into  Uie  iliickesi  ranks  of  the  enemy,  and  dis- 
tinguished themselves  by  braving  everj  danger.  It  ap- 
pears, likewise,  that  a  numfcwr  of  combatants  mounted 
together,  in  the  same  vehicle,  which  was  not  the  case  in 
Homer's  battles. 

1  We  read  in  the  Annals,  b.  xii.  s.  36,  of  Caractacus, 
king  of  the  Silures ;  in  b.  xiv.  s.  31,  of  Ftasutagus,  king 
of  the  Iceni ;  and  s.  36  of  Boadlcea,  Ms  widow,  who  suc- 
ceeded to  her  husband's  dominions.  For  Cartismandua, 
qoeen  of  the  Brigantes,  who  delivered  up  Caractacus  to 

,  the  Romans,  see  AtmaUt  b.  xii.  s.  36>  and  £Ksf .  b.  Ui.  s. 
45. 

2  The  original  says,  **  rams  duabus  tribusve  civitatl- 
bos  ad  propulsandum  commune  periculum  conventus." 
This,  translated  verbally,  imporu, "  that  a  meeting  is 
seldom  had  between  two  or  three  cities  to  repel  the  com- 
mon danger."  But  the  word  civitas  is  rarely  used  by 
the  LaUn  historians  for  what,  in  the  modern  acceptation, 
is  called  a  city.  Civitas  general  ly  implies  a  body  politic, 
a.  people  united  in  civil  soclty,  under  a  settled  constitu- 
tion and  a  regular  frame  of  laws.  Such  were  the  Si- 
lures,  under  Caractacus ;  the  Icenians,  under  Boadicea ; 
the  Brigantes,  under  Cartismandua :  but  there  is  no 
Instance  of  their  acting  in  concert  for  their  mutual 
defence. 

3  Tacitus,  in  this  place,  may  be  said  to  be  out  of  his 
depth.   His  notions  here,  as  well  as  in  the  passage  con- 
cerning the  Suiones  in  the  Manners  of  the  Germans, 
section  46,  hold  more  of  the  poet  than  the  philosopher. 
Astronomy  and  geograf^y  were  sciences  not  sufficiently 
cultivated  in  his  time.   Pliny  endeavours  more  ration- 
ally to  account  for  the  phenomenon,  from  the  position 
of  the  sun  at  the  summer  solstice.   In  Italy,  he  says,  the 
length  of  the  day  Is  fifteen  hours,  and  in  Britain  seven- 
teen ;  the  nights  in  that  Island  being  so  bright,  that, 
when  the  sun  at  the  solstice  approaches  wo  near  the 
earth  as  to  become  vertical,  the  northern  regions  have, 
by  consequence,  a  day  of  six  months,  and  in  the  winter 
•  night  of  the  same  length.   **  In  Italia  quindeclm  horas ; 
in  Britannia  septeradeclm;  ubl  estate  lucid»  noctes, 
liaud  dubie  repromlttunt  id,  quod  cogit  ratio  credi,  sol- 
0X\X\  diebus  accedenta  sole  propius  verticem  mundi, 
^ubjecta  terra  continuos  dies  habere  senis  mensibus, 
yyoctesque  e  diverso  ad  brumam  remoto.*'   Fliny»  lib.  il. 
0-  7E.  But  long  sea  voyages  were  rarely  undertaken  In 


day  and  the  retuining  dawn  the  inter 
scarce  perceptible.    In  a  serene  sky,  wb 


Pliny's  time,  and  It  is,  therefore,  no  wonder  t 
wanted  due  information.  He  mentions  one  bol^i 
gator,  Pytheas  of  Marseilles,  and  upon  his  auf 
says  that  at  Thule,  which  lay  six  days*  sail  fn 
northern  part  of  Britain,  the  day  aad  night  wei 
of  them  six  months  long.  The  same,  he  adds,  w 
of  the  isle  of  Mona,  which  was  distant  from  C 
dunum  XColchtter)  about  two  hundred  mllea. 
fieri  in  insula  Thule,  Pytheas  Bfassillensis  serifs 
dierum  navigatiojie  in  septemtrionem  a  Brhanc 
tante.  Quidam  vero  etin  Mona  qtus  dislat  a  Camel 
Britannia  oppldo,  ctrciter  ducentis  millibus  adfi  n 
Pliny,  lib.  ii.  a.  75.  If  the  Thule  of  Pytheaa  was 
land  or  Zembla,  what  is  said  of  the  length  of  dm; 
nights  in  those  islands  may  be  admitted ;  but  the 
could  not  be  the  case  In  Britain,  or  any  Brlilsb 
The  Orl^ieys  lie  in  latitude  60^  or  thereabouti 
in  the  summer,  their  day  is  not  much  more  ihaj 
teen  hours  long.  But  neitherPliny,  nor  Tacitus, 
just  idea  of  the  figure  of  the  earth,  and  the  vicisB 
of  seasons  occasioned  by  Che  annual  moiioa 
the  sun.  The  discovery  was  resBrred  for  the  i 
of  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  Without  being  a  tt^vw 
traveller,  that  sublime  i^ilosoi^er  founded  his 
lations  on  mathematical  and  scientific  princip:^ 
Fontenelle  observes,  he  ascertained  the  true  firi 
the  earth  without  stirring  put  of  his  elbow-cliair. 
experiments  of  Maupertius,  and  his  associate i 
In  the  years  1736  and  1736  measured  a  degrtt;  :] 
land,  served  to  confirm  Newton's  doctrine ;  and 
that  time,  the  length  of  days  and  nights  in  all 
of  the  glotie  has  been  scientifically  known.  Mat 
ticians  have  informed  us,  that  the  degrees  of  Ion, 
are  not,  like  those  of  latitude,  always  equal,  Ivt  «j 
ish  in  proportion  as  the  meridians  contract  in 
approach  to  the  Pole,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  c  i 
tables,  showing,  the  number  of  miles  conuinoi 
degree  of  longitude,  in  each  parallel  of  laiiti  At 
the  Equator  to  the  Pole.  In  consequence  of  thi«  ii 
ledge,  and  the  position  of  the  earth  in  every  pan 
orbit,  astronomers  have  laid  down  their  tables  < 
various  climates  between  the  equator  and  the  extr 
of  the  north.  They  have  enumerated  thirty  cliff 
in  the  first  twenty-four,  which  terminate  bc-tw'<y> 
latitudes  66  and  67,  the  days  increase  by  half  3< 
and  in  the  remaining  six,  by  months.  At  S(<t:iU 
or  East  Greenland,  the  day  lasts  five  itK^nib^ 
six  at  the  Pole.  Pomponius  Mela  talks  of  7 
bat  he  did  not  know  where  to  place  this  islauL 
to  account  for  the  length  of  days,  wJiich  he  bi 
scribed.  He  says  that  Thuie  lies  opposite  u  tb*' 
of  the  Belgmf  and  there  the  nights  are  dark  in  « < 
but  at  the  summer  solstice  there  is  no  ntgfai  »t 
**  Thule  Belgarum  littori  opposiu  eat:  in  ea  o- 
per  hyemem  obscurs ;  per  solstitium  null*/"  1 
cap.  6.  But  that  length  of  days  could  only  ha;  .^ 
the  more  northern  latitodes.  When  TacHos  8*}^ 
the  nights,  at  the  extremity  of  Britain,  are  Si>  lair.: 
that  the  interval  l)etween  the  close  and  the  rtn^' 
day  can  scarce  be  distinguished,  this  may,  ftrt 
be  admitted;  since  Lord  Mulgrave,  tn  an  ^a^ 
account  of  his  voyage  to  the  Northern  Seas,  pert  r 
in  the  year  1773,  says,  that  on  the  ISih  of  Juof  v 
tude  65  :  26)  it  was  then  light  enou^  all  ni^rhi  t*'  i 
upon  deck.  On  the  39ih  <rf  the  same  mtwih  (1«^' 
77 :  50),  the  adjacent  coast,  covered  with  tw* 
ice,  would  have  suggested  the  idea  of  perjKioii  * 
ter,  bad  not  the  mildness  of  the  weaiiier,  brit^ ) 
shine,  and  constant  day-light,  givesi  a  cbeer^ 
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dMidt  intorTM*  to  obstniet  the  sight,  the  sun, 
we  tie  told,  mppeen  ell  night  long,  neither 
fettiBg  in  the  west,  nor  rising  in  the  east,  but 
tlwAjrf  moving  ftbove  the  horiaon.  The  cause  of 
this  piMDomenon  may  he,  that  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  towards  the  northern  extremities,  being 
lat  and  level,  the  shade  never  rises  to  any 
considerable  height,  and,  the  sky  still  retaining 
the  rajs  of  the  son,*  the  heavenly  bodies  con- 
tinne  visible. 

The  soil  does  not  afford  either  the  vine,  the 
olive,  or  the  fruits  of  warmer  climates  i  but  it  is 
otherwise  fertile,  and  yield*  corn  in  great  plenty. 
Vagetation  is  quick  in  shooting  up,  and  slow  in 
coming  to  maturity.  Both  effects  are  reducible 
to  the  same  cause,  the  constant  moisture  of  the 
atmoipbere  and  the  dampness  of  the  soil.  Bri- 
taia  contains,  to  reward  the  conqueror,  mines 
of  gold  and  silver,s  and  other  metals.     The  sea 


and  noTslty  to  the  whole  of  that  striking  and  rpmantTe 
■caoe.  In  the  month  of  Auguat  (latitude  80,  or  there- 
•tXNiu)  hif  lordahip  obeerved,  that  during  the  whole 
time  of  hif  tieing  in  thoie  Utitudea,  he  never  (bund 
(though  Martin  has  aaid  otherwiae)  that  the  sun  at  mid- 
aigbt  in  eppearance  resembled  the  moon.  His  lordship 
idds,  that  he  saw  no  difference,  in  clear  weather,  be> 
tween  the  sun  at  midnight  and  any  other  time,  but 
what  arose  from  a  di&rent  degree  of  altitude;  the 
brightaeas  of  the  light  appearing  there,  as  well  as  else- 
where,  to  depend  on  the  obliquity  of  his  rays.   See  the 

''•rv«t  p.  71. 

i  When  Tacitus  endeavours  to  aaaign  a  reason  for  the 
ihon  interval  between  day  and  night,  and  says,  that 
Hu  astrtme  andjiat  porta  ^  (As  corfA,  eauting  a  lota 
dkdam,  do  net  tievats  the  darknn$f  and  night faUa  be- 
MBlA  th»  §kjf  and  the  sforf ,  it  is  impossible  to  strike  out 
any  thing  like  sense  from  a  passage  so  very  embarrassed 
and  obscure.  The  reader  is  left  to  regret  that  a  writer, 
of  such  acute  discernment  on  all  political  and  moral 
subjects,  should  be  obliged,  without  any  principles  of 
asuonomy  and  geography  (a  science  in  that  age  little 
nndcrslood),  to  oiler  a  vain  hypotheais  for  reason  and 
sound  philosophy.  Tacitus,  it  should  seem,  thought  that 
the  earth  was  pne  extensive  continued  surlace,  and  that 
night  was  occasioned  by  the  sun's  retiring  behind  high 
lands  and  mountains.  The  form  of  the  globe,  its  rota- 
tion on  its  own  axis,  and  the  various  positions  in  lis 
annual  orbit,  are  mathrmatical  dlacoveries,  which  were 
not  known  to  the  Bomans. 

5  BClnea  of  gold  and  silver,  sufflcient  to  reward  the 
conqueror,  were  found  in  Mexico  and  Peru ;  but  this 
island  neTer  produced  a  quantity  to  pay  the  Invader  for 
the  destruction  of  the  human  speciea  Cicero  says,  in 
one  of  his  letters,  fc  is  well  known  that  not  a  single 
grain  of  silver  could  be  found  in  the  island.  **Illud 
cognhum  est,  neqne  argent!  scmpulum  esse  ullum  in 
nu  insula.**  Ad  AUic  lib.  iv.  epist.  16.  This,  however, 
is  contradicted  by  modern  aiAhorttiea  Camden  roen- 
tbns  gold  and  silver  mines  in  Cumberland,  a  mine  of 
silver  in  Fl  iotshire,  and  of  gold  in  Scotland.  See  Cam- 
den's Britannia,  p.  092  and  741.  The  same  author, 
talking  of  the  copper  mines  in  Cumberland,  says,  that 
veins  of  gold  and  silver  were  found  intermixed  with  the 
oommon  ore,  and,  in  the  reign  of  Elixabetli,  gave  birth 
to  a  suit  at  law  between  the  earl  of  Northumberland 
and  another  claimanL  Doctor  Borlase,  In  his  fBstory 
^  OsriMPnli,  p.  314,  relatee,  ''that  r>  Uie  as  the  year 


produces  pearis,s  but  of  a  dark  and  livid  colour. 
This  defect  is  ascribed  by  some  to  want  of  skill 
in  this  kind  of  fishery :  the  people  employed  in 
gathering,  content  themselves  in  gleaning  what 
happens  to  be  thrown  upon  the  shore,  whereas 
in  the  Red  Sea  the  shell-fish  are  found  clinging 
to  the  rocks,  and  taken  alive.  For  my  part,  I 
am  ittdiiled  to  think  that  the  British  pearl  is  of 
an  inferior  quality.  I  cannot  impute  to  avarice 
a  neglect  of  its  interest. 

XIII.  The  Britons  are  willing  to  supply  our 
armies  with  new  levies ;  they  pay  their  tribute 
without  a  murmur  I  and  they  perform  all  the 
serrices  of  government  with  alacrity,  provided 
they  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  oppression. 
When  injured,  their  resentment  is  quick,  sudden, 
and  impatient ;  they  are  conquered,  not  broken- 
hearted ;  reduced  to  obedience,  not  subdued  to 


1753,  several  pieces  of  gold  were  found  in  what  the 
miners  call  etream  tin;  and  silver  is  now  got  in  con 
siderable  quantity  from  soTeral  of  our  lead  mines.'*  A 
curious  paper  concerning  the  gold  minee  <^  Scotland  it 
given  by  Mr.  Pennant  In  Append.  No.  X.  to  his  second 
part  of  a  Tour  in  Scotland  in  1773.  But  still  there  never 
was  gold  and  silver  enough  to  be  the  price  of  victory. 
The  other  metals,  such  as  iron,  lead,  tin,  and  copper, 
are  found  in  abundance  at  this  day. 

6  Suetonius  imputes  Cesar's  invasion  of  Britain  to 
his  desire  of  enriching  himself  with  the  pearl  found  in 
diflbrent  parts  of  the  coast,  Brilanniam  petOeet  &pe 
margaritarum.  In  Jul.  Com.  s.  47.  Pliny  says.  It  is 
certain  that  pearls  of  an  inferior  size,  and  rather  dis- 
coloured, are  produced  in  Brluin;  since  the  deified 
Julius  wished  it  to  l)e  understood,  that  the  breast-plaie 
which  he  dedicated  to  Venus,  in  the  temple  of  the  god- 
dess,  was  composed  of  British  pearl.  **In  Britannia 
parvos  atque  decolores  (uniooes)  nasci  certum  est,  quo- 
niam  Divus  Julius  thoracem,  quem  Veneri  geneirici  in 
templo  ejus  dicavit,  ex  Britannicis  marsarltas  factum 
voluerit  intelligi.**  Plin.  lib.  ix.  s.  35.  Hie  pearls  most 
in  request  with  the  ancients  were  those  collected  in  the 
Red  Sea,  the  Oulf  of  I^rsia,  and  the  Indian  Ocean ;  the 
next  in  value  were  the  British,  tinged  on  the  surface 
with  a  colour  resembling  gold,  but,  in  general,  of  a  dark 
hue,  and  less  transparent  than  the  Ind  ian.  Camden  talks 
of  pearl  found  In  Caemaroon^  in  CumJberUmid^  and  the 
Britiah  Sea.  See  his  Britannia^  p.  697,  G9Q,  and  782.  Mr. 
Pennant,  in  his  Tour  in  Scotland,  1769,  mentions  a  con^ 
siderable  pearl  ftahery  out  of  the  fresh  water  muscle  in 
the  Yicinky  of  Perth,  from  whence  iQfXXA,  worth  was 
sent  to  London  from  1761  to  1769.  But  when  that  inge- 
nious traveller  viaited  Scotland,  the  fishery  was  almost 
exhausted.  There  is  a  passage  in  Pliny  that  ahows  the 
esteem  in  which  the  Oriental  pearl  was  held  at  Rome. 
Pearls,  he  says,  are  Imported  in  such  quantities  from 
the  Arabian  Sea,  that  Rome  was  annually  drained  of  an 
immoderate  sum  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  East  and  the 
peninsula  of  India.  So  much  do  our  finery  and  our 
women  cost  us  annually  I  **  Verum  Arabia  etiamnum 
felicius  mare  est:  ex  illo  namque  margaritas  mluit; 
minimaque  computatlone  mlllies  centena  sestertia  an- 
nis  omnibus  India  et  Seres,  peninsulaque  ilia  Imperio 
nostro  adlmont.  Tanto  nobis  delic»  ct  fiemina  con- 
stant!" Pliny,  lib.  xli.  s.  10.  This  proves  what  Tacitus 
says;  Whan  so  much  encouragement  was  given,  the 
avarice  of  British  merchants  would  not  be  deficlenli 
Their  pearl,  therefore,  waa  of  an  Inferior  aort. 
4  F 
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flaTerj.  £veD  Julius  Cesar,  the  fint  of  the 
RomanB  ^  who  set  his  foot  in  Britain  at  the 
head  of  an  aimj,  can  only  be  said  by  a  pros- 
perous battle  to  haye  struck  the  natives  with 
terror,  and  to  have  made  hintself  master  of  the 
sea^shore.  The  discoverer,  not  the  conqueror 
of  the  island,  he  did  no  more  than  show  it  to 
posterity.  Rome  could  not  boast  of  a  con- 
quesL  The  civil  wan  broke  out  soon  after,  and, 
in  that  scene  of  distraction,  whe^i  the  swords 
of  the  leading  men  were  drawn  against  their 
country,  it  was  natural  to  lose  sight  of  Britain. 
During  the  peace  that  followed,  the  same  neglect 
continued:  Augustus  called  it  the  wisdom  of 
his  counsels,;^  and  Tiberius  made  it  a  rule  of 
state-policy., 

That  Caligula  meditated  an  invasion  of  Bri- 
tain 3  is  a  fact  well  known ;  but  the  expedition, 


1  Tacitus  now  proceeds  to  relate  the  progress  of  the 
Homan  arms  in  Britain,  from  the  first  Invasion  of  the 
island  bj  Julius  Casar  to  the  time  when  Agricola  be- 
came commander  in  chief.  This,  and  the  preceding 
account,  may  by  some  be  called  a  digression :  but,  since 
Agricola  subdued  the  whole  island,  a  description  of  the 
country  and  the  inhabhants  is  a  proper  introduction  to 
so  bright  a  career  of  glory.  Julius  Caesar,  it  is  welt 
known,  made  two  attempts  upon  the  island ;  the  first 
A.  U.  C.  699,  and  the  second  in  the  following  year.  The 
(dans  wtilch  his  ambition  had  formed  against  his  own 
country,  did  not  leave  htm  at  leisure  to  enlarge  the  Ro- 
man empire.  Alter  some  slight  success,  he  seems  to 
have  been  glad  to  withdraw  his  forces.  There  is  some 
truth  in  what  Lucan  has  said :  He  showed  his  back  to 
the  enemy  whom  he  sought: 

l\Rili  qoaritli  attada  lava  BdMtoBli. 

2  The  moderation  or  prudence  which  took  place  in 
the  councils  of  Augustus  is  well  known.  Content  with 
receiving  some  petty  annual  tributes  from  Briuin,  that 
emperor  did  not  choose  to  involve  himself  in  remote  and 
dangerous  wars.  It  was  with  him  a  maxim,  that  the 
boundaries  of  the  empire  ought  not  to  be  enlarged ;  and 
In  his  will,  which  after  his  death  was  read  in  the  senate, 
he  gave  that  advice  to  his  successors.  See  AnruUa,  b.  i. 
s.  11.  Augustus,  says  the  late  Mr.  Hume,  content  with 
the  victory  obtained  over  the  liberties  of  his  own  coun- 
try, was  little  ambitious  of  acquiring  fame  by  foreign 
wars ;  and  being  apprehensive  lest  the  same  unlimited 
extent  of  dominion  which  had  subverted  the  republic 
might  also  overwhelm  the  empire,  he  recommended  it 
to  his  successors  never  to  enlarge  the  territories  of  4he 
Komana  Tiberius,  jealous  of  the  fame  which  might  be 
acquired  by  his  generals,  made  this  advice  of  Augustus 
a  pretence  for  his  inactivity.  Hume's  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  6- 
See  AnnaUt  b.  1. 77. 

3  Caligula's  threatened  Invasion  of  Britain  ended  in 
an  idle  and  vain  parade.  History  has  no  scene  of  folly 
to  compare  with  it  The  Qerman  ezpedtlion  presented 
a  farce  to  the  world,  in  which  the  emperor  exposed  him- 
self to  derision.  His  mock  triumph  over  the  Britons 
was  a  sequel  to  the  former  frolic,  but  still  more  absurd 
and  ridiculous.  Having  written  to  the  senate,  to  repri- 
mand them  for  enjoying  the  pleasures  of  the  circus, 
while  their  emperor  was  exposing  himself  to  the  great- 
est dangers,  he  drew  up  his  army  on  the  coast  of  Otio- 
riaeum  (now  Boulogru) ;  and  having,  with  great  parade, 
disposed  his  haUUta  and  other  ^trarltke  engines,  he  or- 
dered his  soldiers  to  gather  the  sea  shells,  and  fill  their 


like  his  mighty  preparations  agaijut  Genn 
was  rendered  abortive  by  the  cai^icious  ten 
of  the  man,  resolving  always  without  consid 
tion  and  repenting  without  experiment. 
grand  enterprise  was  reserved  for  the  emp 
Clattdius,4  who  transported  into  Britain  an  a 
composed  of  regular  legions,  besides  a  \\ 
body  of  auxiliaries.  With  the  officers,  appoli 
to  conduct  the  war,  he  joined  Vespasian,  * 
there  laid  the  foundation  of  that  success  w] 
afterwards  attended  him.  Several  states  v 
conquered,  kings  were  led  in  captivity,  and 
Fates  beheld  Vespasum  giving  an  earnest  ol 
future  glory. 

XIV.  The  first  ofiScer  of  consular  rank,  1 
commanded  in  Britain,  was  Aulus  Planti 
To  him  succeeded  Ostorins  Scapula  ^  l)oth  e 
nent  for  their  military  character.  Under  tj 
auspices  the  southern  part  of  Britain  took 
form  of  a  province,  and  received  a  colony 
veterans.7    Certain  districts  were  assi^ed 


helmets  and  the  skirts  of  their  clothea  These,  he  a 
were  the  spoils  of  the  ocean,  fit  to  be  deposited  io 
capilol.  In  memory  of  this  signal  victory,  he  erecu 
tower,  to  serve  as  a  light-honse  for  mariners :  aoil 
letters  to  Rome  ordered  preparations  to  be  made  £ir 
triumphal  entry,  with  special  directions  that  it  siK'i 
exceed  in  magnificence  every  thing  of  the  kind.  1 
fathera  refused  to  comply,  and  for  their  disob^diei 
all  were  devoted  to  destruction ;  but  before  bij  t>k*J 
purpose  could  Iw  executed,  a  conspiracy  wa«  farm 
early  in  the  following  year,  and  Caligula  was  put 
death,  A.  U.  C.  791  A.  D.  41.  See  Siietonias,  Ltft 
Caligula^  s.  46,  47. 

4  The  Britons,  unmoleAed  by  the  Romans,  hid  i 
joyed  their  liberty  near  a  century,  when  in  the  rrijra 
Claudius,  the  project  of  subduing  the  island  was  ci 
certed.  The  most  stupid  of  the  emperors  was  desiis 
to  be  the  conqueror  of  Britain.  A  powerftl  aror.T  a 
sent  from  Gaul,  under  the  command  of  able  offid 
Vespasian  was  one  of  the  number ;  and  upm  iliat  «\ 
sion  tliat  officer,  as  Tacitus  expresses  it,  ahotetd  ^i 
se^to  the  Fates.  The  southern  parts  of  the  island  :«i 
soon  reduced,  Claudius  resolved  to  visit  his  imw  \ 
minions-  He  toolc  possession  of  Camelodunum  (0 
ehe9ter)t  received  the  submission  of  several  petty  kinj 
and  in  less  than  six  months  returned  to  Rome,  u  eoj 
the  splendour  of  a  triumph,  with  the  additional  ut> 
BaiTAifNicus.    SuetonluSt  Z4f*  cf  Clavdiue^  a  ir. 

5  Aulus  Plauiius  was  commander  In  chief  of  the  sD 
sent  by  Claudius  to  the  invasion  of  Britain,  A.  U.  C  ^ 
A.  D.  43. 

6  An  account  of  Ostorius  Scapula  and  the  tH-ill.ii 
success  of  ills  arms  is  given  by  Tacitus,  Axnalt^  t  x 
s.  31  to  39.  He  sent  Caractacus  a  prisoner  to  Ri*:  't 
A.  U.  C.  803.  From  that  time  he  went  on  in  a  carti 
of  victory  for  several  months;  when,  in  the  mHsi  --f 
war  with  the  Silures,  he  died  worn  out  with  care  >d 
fatigue.  Camden  says,  that  in  the  parish  of  A«^i 
near  Hereford,  the  traces  of  a  Roman  camp  are  5t '..  1 
be  seen,  called  Orsrsa-Hm.,  and  he  supposes  the  B&a 
to  be  derived  from  Ostorius  the  Roman  general.  Gil 
son's  Ctimden^  p.  680. 

7  The  Romans  had  the  precaution  to  estthlisb  a  «£n*& 
post,  well  garrisoned  by  a  body  of  veterass.  Thii  «a 
at  CamuUtdumj  In  the  territory  of  (he  Trinobaniei,  ooi 
the  county  of  Essex.    Camuhdumt  accordiag  to  Cui 
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Goffdnnin,  t  kiBg  who  reigned  oyer  pert  of  the 
eouotrj.  He  lived  within  onr  own  memory, 
|M«ierTiog  alwBjs  his  £uth  unvtolBted,  and  ez- 
hibitiDf  a  ftiikiog  proof  of  that  refined  policy, 
with  which  it  has  ever  been  the  practice  of  Rome 
to  make  even  kings  accomplices  in  the  senritode 
of  mankind. 

The  next  gOTemor  was  Didins  Gallus.8  He 
preter^ed  the  acquisitions  made  by  his  prede- 
cesson,  without  aiming  at  an  extension  of  ter- 
ritory, and  without  any  advantage,  except  a  few 
forts,  which  he  built  on  the  remote  borders  of 
the  province,  in  hopes  of  gidning  some  pretension 
to  the  fame  of  having  enlarged  the  frontier.  Ve- 
laoius 'succeeded  to  the  command,  but  died  within 
the  year.  Suetonius  PauUnus  ^  was  the  next  in 
niecession.  ThAt  officer  pushed  on  the  war  in 
oae  continued  aeries  of  prosperity  for  two  years 
together.  In  that  time  he  subdued  several  states, 
and  lecured  his  conquest  by  a  chain  of  posts  and 
garrisons.  Confiding  in  the  strength  which  he 
hid  thus  established,  he  formed  the  plan  of  re- 
daetog  the  isle  of  Mona,)i  the  grand  resource 
Crom  which  the  malcontents  drew  their  supplies. 
Bat  having,  in  that  expedition,  turned  his  back 
OB  the  conquered  provinces,  he  gave  an  opportu* 
aity  for  a  general  revolt 

Xy.  The  Britons,  reliered  from  their  fears  by 


den,  WIS  ths  town  of  IMUden :  Baxter  and  other  anti- 
qouians  fix  It  at  ColchesUr,  and  that  opinion  is  adopted 
bj  most  of  the  eommeniators. 

8  We  read  In  the  Annals,  that  as  soon  as  the  death  of 
Onorius  Scapula  was  known  at  Rome,  Claudius  sent 
Aulus  Didius  to  succeed  to  the  commend.  That  officer 
vu  iaTolved  in  a  war,  la  favour  of  Cartismandua  against 
Teaueius,  her  repudiated  husband ;  and,  though  age  and 
infirmity  rendered  him  Inactive,  he  was  enabled  by  his 
ot&ctn  to  quell  the  Insurrection.  See  AfmaUj  b.  xii.  s. 
4X  In  this  Tract  he  Is  called  DIdiua  Oallus;  perhaps 
hi«  name  was  Aulus  Didius  Oatlus. 

9  Veranius  was  consul  A.  U.  C.  802.  Aimalt,  b.  xil. 
•.6. 

10  Suetonius  Fanlinus  has  been  already  mentioned : 
ite  this  Tract,  section  5,  note ;  see  also  AmtaUf  b.  xiv. 
a  29.  JScf.  U  i.  s.  8r.   HMt.b.li.s.  33, 32,60. 

11  It  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  that  Mona  Is  the  isle 
of  AngUf^.  The  channel  that  separates  it  from  Caer- 
aarvoo,  is  so  narrow,  that  Edward  1.  attempted  to  throw 
a  bridge  over  iL  It  was  the  asylum  of  the  Druids,  and 
Ute  capital  of  their  religious  rites.  Suetonius  attacked 
this  place,  destroyed  their  altars  and  their  sacred  groves, 
vb<ire  they  sacrificed  human  victims.  See  AnnaU,  b. 
ziT.e.29toC  It  may  be  necessary  to  observe,  that 
tlM  Hooa  of  CBsar  and  Tacitus  ought  not  to  be  confound- 
ed. That  of  C»sar  is  fA«  A^  ^  Albn,  b.  V.  S.  13.  Pliny 
calls  it  Moiufia,  b.  Iv.  s.  16.  Tacitus  always  means  the 
isle  of  Anglesey.  Hume  observes,  that  Suetonius,  hav- 
ing deetroyed  the  Druids,  with  their  consecrated  groves, 
tad  triumphed  over  the  religion  of  the  Britons,  thought 
liii  future  progress  would  be  easy  in  reducing  the  peuple 
t9  sabjection.  Hume,  JBQsl.  vol.  i.  p.  8.  But  PauUnus 
crald  not  slay  to  make  himself  master  of  the  island. 
Be  was  recalled  by  the  revolt  under  the  conduct  of  Boa- 
dicea.  The  final  reduction  of  the  isle  was  reserved  lor 
Agrioola.  See  this  Trad,  §.  18. 


the  absence  of  the  comnander-iii-chief,  began 
to  descant  on  the  horrors  of  slavery.^*  They 
stated  their  grievances^  and,  to  inflame  resent- 
ment, painted  every  thing  in  the  most  glaring 
colours.  **  What  was  now  the  consequence  of 
their  passive  spirit  ?  The  hand  of  oppression  falls 
on  the  tame  and  abject  with  greater  weight. 
Each  state  was  formerly  subject  to  a  single 
king,is  but  now  two  masters  rble  with  an  iron 
rod.  The  general  gluts  himself  with  the  blood 
of  the  vanquished,  and  the  imperial  procurator 
devours  our  property.  Those  haughty  tyrants 
may  act  in  concert,  or  they  may  be  at  variance ; 
but  in  either  case  the  lot  of  the  Britons  is  the 
same.  The  centtirions  of  the  general,  and  the 
followers  of  the  tax-gatherer,  add  pride  and 
insolence  to  injustice  and  rapacity.  Nothing  is 
safe  from  avarice,  nothing  by  lust  uhviolated. 
In  the  field  of  battle,  the  booty  is  for  the  brave 
and  warlike  r  at  present,  cowards  and  abjeet 
wretches  seize  the  possessions  of  the  natives }  to 
them  the  Britons  tamely  yield  up  their  children  i 
for  them  they  make  new  levies,  and,  in  short, 
the  good  of  his  country  is  the  only  cause  in  which 
a  Briton  has  forgot  to  die.  Compute  the  number 
of  men  bom  in  f^reedom,  who  inhabit  the  island, 
and  the  Roman  invaders  are  but  a  handfuL  It 
was  thus  the  Oermans  argued,  and  they  shook 
off  the  yoke.i4  No  ocean  rolled  between  them 
and  the  invaders  they  were  separated  by  a  river 
only.  The  Britons  have  every  motive  to  excite 
their  valour.  They  have  their  country  to  defend, 
and  they  have  their  liberty  to  assert )  they  have 
wives  and  children  to  urge  them  on ;  and  they 
have  parents,  who  sue  to  them  for  protection. 
On  the  part  of  the  Romans,  if  we  except  luxury 
and  avarice,  what  incentives  are  there  to  draw 
them  to  the  field  P  Let  British  valour  emulate  the 
virtue  of  ancient  times,  and  the  invaders,  like 


13  The  general  revolt  of  the  Britons,  and  the  massacre 
of  the  Romans,  that  followed  in  consequence  of  the  dis> 
contents  here  painted  forth  in  the  strongest  colours,  are 
related  at  large  In  the  Annaltf  b.  xiv.  s.  31  to  38. 

13  Instead  of  their  own  kings,  whose  power  does  not 
appear  to  have  Iwen  sufficiently  limited,  the  Britons 
now  groaned  under  the  oppression  of  two  masters ; 
namely,  the  governor  of  the  province,  and  the  emperor's 
procurator.  Dio  Cassins  states  those  two  causes  of  the 
insurrection,  and  adds,  aS  a  further  incentive,  the  av»> 
rice  of  Seneca.  That  philosopher,  he  says,  was  a  well- 
practised  money-lender,  and,  being  perfi^ctly  versed  in 
all  the  arts  of  usury,  laid  out  a  large  sum  at  exorbitant 
interest  among  the  natives  of  Britain.  As  fast  as  his 
money  became  due,  he  harassed  the  province  with  such 
unrelenting  fury,  that  the  distressed  inhabitants  were 
fired  with  indignation.  Such  is  the  account  of  an  histo. 
rian ;  but  an  histiirian  with  reason  suspected  of  harbour- 
ing secret  malignity  to  the  most  illustrious  characters 
in  Rome. 

14  An  allusion  to  the  fate  of  Varus  and  his  legions, 
which  happened  in  the  fortieth  year  of  Augustus,  A.  U. 
C.  762;  A.  D.  9l  See  Mannen  ^  th4  OermoiM,  s.  87, 
note.    AnttaUt  b.  i.  sections  66t  61,  and  62. 
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their  own  deified  Cesar,  will  abandon  the  iiland. 
The  loii  of  a  single  battle,  and  even  a  second, 
eannot  decide  the  fate  of  a  whole  people.  Many 
advantages  list  on  the  side  of  misery.  To  attack 
with  fury  and  persevere  with  constancy,  belongs 
to  men  who  groan  under  oppression.  The  gods, 
at  length,  behold  the  Britons  with  an  eye  of 
compassion:  they  have  removed  the  Roman 
general  from  his  station ;  they  detain  him  and 
his  army  in  another  island.^  The  oppressed  have 
gained  an  advantage,  too  often  difficult  to  obtain ; 
Ihey  can  now  deliberate :  they  are  met  in  council. 
In  designs  like  these,  the  whole  danger  lies  in 
being  detected :  act  like  men,  and  success  will 
be  the  issue  of  the  war." 

XVI.  Inflamed  by  these  and  such  like  topics, 
the  spirit  of  revolt  was  diffused  through  the 
country.  With  one  consent  they  took  up  arms, 
under  the  conduct  of  Boadicea,'  a  queen  descend- 
ed from  a  race  of  rojral  ancestors.  In  Britain 
there  is  no  rule  of  distinction  to  exclude  the 
female  line  from  the  throne,  or  the  command  of 
armies.  The  insurgents  rushed  to  the  attack 
with  headlong  furyi  they  found  the  Romans 
dispersed  in  their  garrisons  i  they  put  all  to  the 
sword ;  they  stormed  the  forts )  they  attacked 
the  capital  of  the  colony,  which  they  considered 
as  the  seat  of  oppression,  and  with  Are  and  sword 
laid  it  level  with  the  ground.  Whatever  revenge 
eould  prompt,  or  victory  inspire,  was  executed 
with  unrelenting  cruelty  4  and  if  Suetonius ,s  on 
the  first  intelligence,  had  not  hastened  back  by 
rapid  marches,  Britain  had  been  lost  By  the 
event  of  a  single  battle  the  province  was  recov- 
ered, though  the  embers  of  rebellion  were  not 
quite  extinguished.  Numbers  of  the  malcon- 
tents, conscious  of  their  share  in  the  revolt,  and 
dreading  the  vengeance  of  Suetonius,  still  con- 
tinued under  arms. 

The  truth  is,  notwithstanding  the  excellent 
qualities  that  distinguished  the  Roman  general, 
it  was  the  blemish  of  his  character,  that  he  pro- 
ceeded always  against  the  vanquished,  even  after 


1  Pavlinui  was  tb«n  empl</f ed  in  the  tsle  of  A^ngle- 
•ay. 

3  Boodlcea  was  the  daughter  of  Prasutagos  king  of 
the  Icenians :  she  succeeded  to  her  (ather's  doiviniQns, 
and,  being  ignomlniously  treated  by  the  Romans,  beaded 
the  revolt,  and  in  the  field  of  action  distinguished  herself 
by  her  martial  spirit  ifitnoZt,  b.  xiv.  The  reader,  on 
this  occasion,  will  not  forget  the  late  IWr.  Olover's  ex- 
cellent tragedy,  entitled  Boadlcea;  a  piece  written  in 
the  true  style  of  dramatic  poetry ;  withotu  the  luscious 
sweetness  of  Rowe ;  yet  elegant  strong,  and  vigorous. 
If  the  last  act  had  been  constnicted  with  ar^  so  as  to 
raise  ezpec^on,  and  produce  an  unforeseen  catas- 
trophe, the  play  would  still  retain  its  place  in  the 
theatre,  Inferior  to  Sh&kspeare  only. 

3  On  the  first  Intelligence  of  the  revolt,  and  the 
dreadfiil  slanghter  that  followed,  Suetonius  Paulinus 
abandoned  the  iale  of  Anglesey,  and  showed  at  once 
his  conduct  and  his  valour.  See  JbmaU,  b.  xiv.  s.  81 
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they  surrendered,  with  excessive  rigour.  Ji 
under  his  administration,  had  frequently  t1 
of  revenge  for  a  personal  injury.  In  his  ] 
proceedings  he  mingled  too  much  of  his 
passions,  and  v^  therefore  recalled,  to 
way  for  Petronius  TurpUianus,^  %  man  oi 
asperity,  new  to  the  Britons,  and,  havic 
resentments,  likely  to  be  satisfied  on  mod 
terms.  He  restored  the  tranquillity  of  the  tj 
and,  without  attempting  any  thing  farthe 
signed  the  province  to  Trebellius  Maximum 
officer  of  no  experience,  by  nature  indolen 
inactive,  but  possessed  of  certain  popular 
that  reconciled  the  jninds  of  men  to  his  a<i 
istration.  The  Barbarians,  at  this  time^ 
acquired  a  taste  for  elegant  and  alluring  i 
The  civil  wars,  which  soon  after  convulsed 
empire,  were  a  fair  apology  for  the  pacific 
per  of  the  general.  His  army,  however, 
not  free  f^om  intestine  discord.  The  aold 
formerly  inured  to  discipline,  grew  wan  to 
idleness,  and  broke  out  into  open  sedi 
To  avoid  the  fury  of  his  men,  Trebellius 
obliged  to  save  himself  by  flight.  Ha 
lain  for  some  time  in  a  place  of  eoncealm 
he  returned  with  an  awkward  air  to  take  i 
him  the  command.  His  dignity  was  irapai 
and  his  spirit  humbled.  From  that  time 
authority  was  feeble  and  precarious.  It  se 
ed  to  be  a  compromise  between  the  partj 
the  general  remained  unmolested,  the  soldi 
uncontrolled,  and  on  these  tenns  the  rauti 
ended  without  bloodshed.      Yettius  Bolani 


4  Petronius  Turpilianus  succeeded  to  the  goTemn 
of  Britain,  A.  U.  C.  814,  having  jait  then  closed 
year  of  his  consulship.  Tacitus  infiimu  as,  that  S-.^ 
nius,  having  lost  a  few  ships  on  the  coast  in  a  rili 
wind,  was,  under  that  pretence,  recalled  by  onlei 
Nero.  Turpilianus  undertook  no  warlike  eaterpz 
content  to  varnish  his  own  inactivity  with  the  namij 
peace.    Annalt^  b.  xiv.  a.  39. 

0  The  account  of  Trebellius  Maximns,  given  by  Tt 
tus  in  his  History,  difiers  aliule  from  what  is  relate 
the  passage  before  us.  Being  at  variance  with  Euw 
CfiBlius,  an  offtcer  of  a  turbulent  spirit,  he  was  oblij 
to  fly  vo  Vitellius  for  protection,  A.  V.  C.  82S,  A.  a 
Hut.  b.  i.  s.  60. 

6  Tacitus  informs  us  that  Trebellius  Maxhnat, « 
not  graciously  received  l^  Vitellius,  who  was  iIwd 
his  way  from  Lyons  into  Italy.  TeUins  BoUoos,  a  I 
lower  in  the  train  of  Vitellius,  vras  appointed  gj«i;rl 
of  Briuin,  A.  U.  C.  822.  BM.  b.  it  s.  65.  Wo  ut  % 
in  this  Tract,  s.  8,  that  Agricola  served  in  Britain  ad 
Bolanus,  but  repressed  his  military  ardour,  Ufi. 
should  appear  desirous  of  rising  superior  to  his  eeoer 
In  the  passage  before  us,  Bolanus  seems  to  have  («s9 
his  time  Jtn  indolence ;  inactive  againtfl  the  enerar,  ti 
without  authority  in  his  camp.  The  adulatbn  of  Suisi 
cited  in  a  note,  sect.  8,  must,  therefore,  af^iear  the  m  '\ 
surprisiqg.  It  is  among  the  many  iBstanoes,  »'%M 
show  that  poete  excel  most  in  ftctSon.  There  i0«i 
another  passage  In  the  poem  already  quoted,  wbij 
leaves  all  truth  at  a  distance.  The  poem  is  addreM 
to  the  son  of  Bolanus :  the  author  aska  hliSf  ^  Wbat 
scene  of  glory  will  be  found  In  Caiodsoia,  wliea  ao  ^ 
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wu  dM  next  conmftiider  s  but  the  digtractioas 
of  the  civil  war  still  continuing,  he  did  not  think 
it  adristble  to  introduce  a  plan  of  regular  dis- 
dplioe.  The  tame  inactive  disposition  on  the 
part  of  the  genera],  and  the  sain<  mutinous  spirit 
tmong  the  soldiers,  still  prevailed.  The  only 
difference  was,  that  the  character  of  Bolanus 
wu  without  a  blemish.  If  he  did  not  establish 
his  aathority,  he  lived  on  good  terms  with  alV; 
beloved,  though  not  respected. 

XVII.  When  BriUin,  with  the  rest  of  the 
Koman  world,  fell  to  the  lot  of  Vespasian,  the 
iblest  officers  were  sent  to  reduce  the  island  \ 
poweiful  armies  were  set  in  motion,  and  the 
spirit  of  the  natives  began  to  droop.  In  order 
t»  spread  a  general  terror,  Petilius  Cerealis  7  fell 
with  sudden  fury  on  the  Brigantes,*  in  point  of 
numbers  the  most  considerable  state  in  the  whole 
province.  Various  battles  were  fought,  with 
iltcmate  success,  and  great  effVision  of  blood. 
At  length  the  greatest  part  of  that  extensive 
eoootry  was  either  subdued,  or  involved  in  all 
the  calamities  of  war.  The  fame  of  Cerealis 
pew  to  a  size  that  might  discourage  the  ablest 
taecetsor ;  and  yet  under  that  disadvantage  Julius 
FioDtinus*  undertook  .the  command.     His  tal- 


hhahiteiit  of  thai  ferocious  Island  tells  you,  Here  your 
faher  gave  his  commande ;  on  yonder  turf  he  harangued 
tbfB  legions.  Do  you  see  those  watch-towera,  and  those 
Mrong-built  forte  1  Your  father  erected  thenii  and  drew 
theee  liiwe  of  circomTallatioa.  Thoee  trophies  and  thoee 
dene  were  by  him  dedicated  to  the  god  of  war.  The 
iaaeripiione  are  etlU  legible.  Behold  this  breast-plate ; 
your  lather  seised  it  from  a  British  king.'' 


I  CbbdodM  uioUit  gkik  «WBpoi  I 
Cam  Hit  lDi«arviM  nfimt  mob  ioQoh  iKnt, 
ifitmtudanJmiMfBM;  hoo  eH|>itt  tanoaa 
ASW:  ahid—  ^wcoki,  oimMiiqaa  loogt 
iufNch?  lUedKlk,eiaBJU|iwb«einiMiUfoMi; 
BaBlfBfi  hMdMiaddii,  hae  tab  dieavH. 
CoatiadbMUtalai;  bone  Ipa  mmatibui  nmig 
laMt;  baD8i^nvalttiMBMBtteaiM». 

Wbea  we  ftnd  from  history,  that  not  one  word  of  all 
thie  le  true,  we  have  only  (o  regret,  that  a  fine  poet  was 
obliged  u>  proetitute  hie  pen.  Siailue  gave  pablic  reci- 
tail  of  hie  poems  for  profit.   Juvenal  says. 


I  lovidMi  vBli,  qwm  |Ni4)IU 


T. 


7  Fetlllos  Cerealis  served,  at  flret,  in  BrIuin,  under 
Sactoahie  Fauitnue,  itimoie,  b.  xlv.  e.  32.  He  fought 
efterwards  on  the  eide  of  Veepasiaa  against  Vltelliue, 
iBu.  ill.  a.  S9.  He  also  commanded  the  legions  In  the 
I^wer  Oennaay,  and,  after  his  victory  over  Civills,  the 
Bauvian  chieftain,  was  aent  by  Vespasian  to  conduct 
theaflUrsof  BriUin,  A.  U.  C.  633,  A.  D.  70. 

8  The  Brigantea,  ae  mentioned  in  a  former  note,  in- 
habited the  coanties  of  York,  purham,  Cumberland, 
WeitmoreUuiid,  and  Lancashire. 

9  JoUoa  Frontinus  had  the  chief  command  in  Britain, 
A.  U.  C.  aafi.  His  treatises  of  StraiagMm  in  four  beoke, 
tad  another  concerning  the  aqueducts  of  Rome,  are  eaid 
^Avtter  and  XaB/eflerie,  to  be  still  extant.  He  was 
one  of  the  mosi  eminent  men  of  the  sge  in  which  he 


ents  did  not  suilbr  by  the  comparison.  He 
a  man  truly  great,  and  sure  to  signalize  himself, 
whenever  a  fair  opportunity  called  forth  his  abili* 
ties.  He  reduced  to  subjection  the  powerful 
and  warlike  state  of  the  Silures,>o  and,  thougii 
in  that  expedition  he  had  to  cope  not  only  with 
a  fieroe  and  obstinate  enemy,  but  with  the  difll- 
culties  of  a  country  almost  impracticable,  it  was 
his  glory  that  he  surmounted  every  obstacle. 

XVIII.  Such  was  the  sUte  of  BriUin,  and 
such  the  events  of  war,  when  Agricola  arrived 
about  the  middle  of  summer  "  to  take  upon  him 
the  command.  He  found  an  army  lulled  in  in* 
dolence  and  security,  as  if  the  campaign  was  at 
an  end,  while  the  enemy  Was  on  the  watch  to 
seize  the  first  opportunity.  The  Ordivicians,t 
not  long  before  his  arrival,  had  fallen  upon  a 
party  of  horse,  that  happened  to  be  quartered  in 
their  district,  and  put  them  almost  all  to  the 
sword.  By  this  blow  the  courage  of  the  Bri- 
tons was  once  more  revived  i  the  bold  and  reso- 
lute declared  for  open  war,  while  others,  less 
sanguine,  were  against  unsheathing  the  sword, 
till  the  character  and  genius  of  the  new  gover- 
nor should  be  better  known. 

Many  things  conspired  to  embamss  Agricola  t 


lived ;  a  lawyer  of  profound  knowledge ;  a  soldier 
formed  both  by  theory  and  experience ;  and,  above  all, 
a  man  not  more  distinguished  by  hie  talents  than  his 
virtues.  He  died  in  the  reign  of  Vespasian ;  and  Pliny 
the  consul,  eaye,  he  deeired,  by  his  last  directions,  that 
no  monument  ehould  be  raised  io  hie  memory,  because, 
he  said,  it  Is  a  superfluous  expense.  Men  will  remem- 
ber me,  if  by  my  conduct  in  life  J  have  deeerved  it. 
**  Impensa  monument!  supervacua  est.  M emoria  noatri 
durabit,  si  viu  meruimus.'*   Pliny,  Lib.  Iz.  episL  19. 

10  The  subjugation  of  the  Silures,  a  fierce  and  obaii« 
nate  enemy,  gave  the  Romans  quiet  poeeeeeion  of  the 
eoulh  of  Britain.  It  will  not  be  improper,  In  this  place, 
to  aute  in  one  view,  and  in  regular  succeeslon,  the  sev. 
eral  generals  who  commanded  in  Britain,  from  the  first 
enterprise  of  Claudius,  to  the  arrival  of  Agricola,  who 
had  the  glory  of  subduing  this  Island. 

A.  u.  0. 
796 
808 
8M 
806 
814 

•  816 
816 
8SB 

•  8H 
-       826 

•  831 


1.  Anlus  PlauUus,  sent  by  Claudius 

2.  Oetoritts  Scapula,  sent  by  Claudius    - 

3.  Aulus  Didiua,  by  Claudius    - 

4.  Quintus  Veranius,  by  Claudius 

6.  Suetonius  Paulinus,  t^  Nero 
&  Petroniue  Turpilianus,  by  Nero 

7.  Trebelllus  MaxIraua,  by  Nero  - 
a  Veuiue  Bolanus,  by  Vitellius  • 
9-  Petilius  Cerealis,  by  Vespasian 

10.  Julius  Frontinus,  by  Vespasian 

11.  CnsBus  Julius  Agricola,  by  Vespasian 

11  Our  author  hitherto,  like  a  skilful  blugrapher,  has 
laid  himself  out  to  prepare  the  theatre  of  war,  in  which 
Agricola  was  u>  make  so  conspicuona  a  figure.  His 
introduction  le  intimately  connected  with  the  ensuing 
narrative.  From  this  place  Agricola  becomes  the 
grand  object  of  attention.  He  arrived  In  Britain  in  the 
summer,  A.  U.  C.  831,  A.  D.  78. 

13  The  Ordovices  inhabited  the  counties  of  Film. 
Denbigh,  Caernarvon,  Merioneth,  and  Monlgomerv.  in 
North  Wales. 
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the  simmer  was  Isr  tdvinced ;  the  troops  were 
stationed  at  different  quarters,  expecting  a  ces- 
sation of  arms  during;  the  remainder  of  the  yeari 
and  to  act  on  the  defensive,  content  with 
strencftheniog  the  weakest  stations,  was  in  the  i 
opinion  of  the  best  oflScers  the  most  prudent 
measuce.  These  were  circumstances  unfavour- 
able to  a  spirit  of  enterprise  ;  hut  the  general  re- 
solved to  put  his  amy  in  motion,  and  face  the 
danger  without  delay.  For  this  purpose,  he 
draw  together  various  detachments  from  the  le- 
gions, and,  with  the  addition  of  a  body  of  aux- 
Uiaries,  marehed  against  the  enemy.  The  Or- 
dovicians  continuing  to  decline  an  engagement 
on  the  open  pl||in,  he  determined  to  seek  them 
on  their  heights,  and,  to  animate  his  men  by  his 
own  example,  he  advanced  at  the  head  of  the 
line.  A  battle  ensued,  and  the  issue  was  the 
destruction  of  the  Ordovician  state.  Knowing 
of  what  moment  it  is  to  follow  the  first  impres- 
sions of  fame,  and  little  doubting  but  that  every 
thing  would  £ftll  before  an  army  flushed  with 
victory,  Agricola  formed  a  plan  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  isle  of  Mona,t  from  which  Paulinus 
had  been  recalled  by  the  general  insurrection  of 
the  province,  as  already  mentioned. 

For  the  execution  of  an  enterprise  so  sudden 
and  important,  no  measures  had  been  concerted, 
and  by  consequence  no  vessels  were  ready  to 
transport  the  troops.  The  genius  and  resolution 
of  the  general  supplied  all  deficiences.  He 
draughted  from  the  auxiliaries  a  chosen  band, 
well  acquainted  with  the  fordable  places,  and, 
inured  to  the  national  practice  of  swimo^g 
across  lakes  and  rivers  with  such  dexterity,  that 
they  could  manage  their,  arms  and  guide  their 
horses  at  the  same  time.  This  select  corps,  f^e 
from  the  incumbrance  of  their  baggage,  dashed 
into  the  water,  and  made  their  way  with  vigour 
towards  the  island*  This  mode  of  attack  aston- 
ished the  enemy,  who  expected  nothing  less  than 
a  fleet  of  transports,  and  a  regular  embarkation. 
Struck  with  consternation,  they  thought  nothing 
impregnable  to  men  who  waged  so  unusual  a 
war.  In  despair  they  sued  for  peace,  and  sur- 
rendered the  island.  The  event  added  new  lus* 
tra  to  the  name  of  Agricola,  who  had  thus  set 


1  Suetonius  Paulinus  had  conquered  Aogleaej;  but 
'  Insurrection  of  the  BrilunSi  under  Boadicea,  did  not 
re  him  time  io  secure   possession.   As  Agricola 
med  his  first  rudiments  of  war  under  that  comman- 
I  he  was,  probably,  engaged  In  the  first  InTasion  of 
Island.    Having  entirely  subdued  the  Ordovicians, 
formed  a  resolution  to  retake  the  place,  which  had 
>n  snatched  out  of  the  conqueror's  hands.   Mr.  Pen- 
^A  mentioDfl  a  pass  into  tlie  vale  of  Clwydjin  the  parish 
of  Llanannon,  which,  he  says,  is  still  called  Bwlch 
AgrikUf  probably  from  having  been  occupied  by  Agri- 
cola In  hla  way  to  the  Isle  of  Mona.    The  Invasion  by 
Suetonius  was  seventeen  years  before  the  final  redoo* 
Uon  of  the  place  under  the  conduct  of  Agricola. 


out  with  a  spirit  of  entetprise,  and  croaw 
mucfa  glory  into  that  part  of  the  ^ear,  ^1 
usually  trifled  away  in  vain  parade  and  tla^ 
age  of  flatteries.  The  moderation  wittx 
he  enjoyed  his  victory  was  remarkable.  £ 
reduced  the  vanquished  to  obedience,  axi 
act,  he  said,  did  not  deserve  the  name  of  'v  j 
nor  even  of  an  expedition.  In  his  despatc: 
Rbme  he  assumed  no  merit,  nor  were  his  U 
according  to  custom,  decorated  8  with  spri 
laurel :  but  this  self-denial  served  only  t 
hance  his  fame.  From  the  modesty  of  a. 
mander  who  could  undervalue  such  impi 
services,  men  inferred  that  projects  of  ^aj 
tent  were  even  then  in  his  contemplatioxi. 
XIX.  Agricola  was  well  acquainted  wit 
manners  and  national  character  of  the  Bri 
he  knew  by  the  experience  of  piiast  events 
conquest,  while  it  loads  the  vanquished  wil 
jury  and  oppression,  can  never  be  secure 
permanent.  He  determined,  therefore,  to 
press  the  seeds  of  future  hostility.  He  be^ 
reform  in  his  pwn  household  ;  a  necessary  i 
but  attended  often  with  no  less  difllculty 
the  administration  of  a  province.  He  rem 
his  slaves  and  freedmen  from  every  departi 
of  public  business.  Promotions  in  the  \ 
no  longer  went  by  favour,  or  the  partialis 
the  centurions  $  merit  dedded,  and  the  ma 
worth,  Agricola  knew,  would  be  the  i 
faithful  soldier.  To  know  every  thing,  and 
overlook  a  great  deal ;  to  forgive  slight  ofiTeni 
and  treat  matters  of  importance  with  doe 
verity,  was  the  rule  of  his  conduct ;  never 
dictive,  and  in  many  instances  disarmed 
penitence.  The  prevention  of  crimes 
what  he  wished,  and  to  that  end,  in  the 
posal  of  offices  he  made  choice  of  men,  wl 


2  The  elder  Pliny  calls  the  laurel  the  meaaeo^ 
joy  and  victory,  being  always  afilzed  by  the  R^ti 
generals  to  their  letters  of  despatch  after  snccesf  aea 
the  enemy,  and  also  to  the  spears  and  javelins  oC 
soldiers.  "  Laurus  Romania  prvclpoe  laeUtis  tict*] 
unique  nuntla  additur  Uteris,  et  mlHtom  lance  ie  piLiarj 
Pliny,  lib.  zv.  s.  30.  Pershis,  the  satirist,  nwanini 
sneer  at  Caligula's  mock  triumph  over  the  GenR 
informs  ua  that  the  emperor  sent  an  account  i-T 
pretended  victory  in  a  laurelled  letter. 


O bone,  nam IgDanal  Mkniat  aCanMlaara 
iMiinBia  obdadaa  Gununapatw. 


,8»Ln»l^ 


3  Suetonius  gives  a  similar  accoom  of  Jalius  C^i 
That  great  commander  neither  took  notice  of  al!  I 
faults  committed  by  his  soldiers,  nor  proportionei  1 
punishment  to  the  nature  of  every  oflR^nce.  De5?rtj 
and  mutiny  were  objects  of  his  strict  iiuiuiry,  aaJ  *^ 
sure  to  meet  condign  jninlshment.  In  other  C4u«s> 
chose  rather  to  connive,  than  know  too  much.  "  Peli^ 
neque  observabat  omnia,  neqne  pro  modo  eTeqii(>««'^ 
sed  desertorum  et  seditiosonun  et  inqdiitor  et  f-ofii'-' 
acerrimusi  connlvefaal  In  cxuris.**  Suet  tn  Jul.  C^ 
S.67. 
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roodvet  proMiMd  to  rapenede  tiM  noeetf ity  of 
pvnitbflMBt 

The  exigonoift  of  the  vrmj  callod  for  luge 
eontiibotiooi  of  corn  mod  other  supplies,  and 
jti  he  lightonod  tho  bnrden  by  just  and  equal 
isiettments,  proTiding  at  the  tame  timo  against 
tbc  cjctortion  of  the  taz«gatherer,4  more  odions 
sad  intolerablo  than  even  the  tax  itself.  It  bad 
been  the  settled  practice  of  the  collectors  to 
tngross  all  the  com,  and  then  adding  mockery 
to  iojustioe,  to  make  the  iojared  Briton  watt  at 
the  door  of  the  pnblic  granary /(  humbly  snppU- 


4  BroUar  reads  /rumenti  ei  tributorum  auetionem, 
•ad  uodersunds  an  imrioM  qflribuUa.  Other  edhlons 
have  taadUmemy  meaning  the  oaferity  whh  which  thejr 
»«r»  exacted.  It  maj  be  doubted  whether  the  word 
aitetio  li  ever  uned  by  the  Latio  wrilerff  for  augmenta- 
ibn.  la  fenerel  it  hnplies  what  is  onderstood  at  pre- 
KQt  by  an  auction,  and  so  the  word  is  used  by  Juvenal ; 
rmtmiam  quad  ameti9  v€ndU,  Some  of  the  manascripis 
ia  (he  Vitlean  are  asid  to  have  cMdMnem,  and  that 
SMss  hu  been  adopted  in  the  iraaslatioiL 

5  La  Bletterle  has  a  note  wi&ich  throws  great  light 
ea  tkis  wkole  paeaege,  relative  to  the  tributes  and  the 
ooUecton.  In  the  first  place,  each  province  paid  to  the 
BMBaas  a  tribolo  of  com,  which,  in  general,  was  paid 
la  kind,  ia  ihoee  provinces  which  had  voluntarily  sub* 
mined  to  the  dominion  of  Rome,  the  fiumer  delivered 
tba  lendi  pait  of  his  crop.  This  was  what  in  modern 
phraso  Is  called  tjfUU  com,  /mmtfUum  dtctantmum. 
Secondly,  ia  the  conquered  provinces,  such  as  Britain, 
tht  Beiaans  exacted  a  gross  quantity,  fixing  the  bushel 
Ksilatednu.  This  was  caUed/mmsn^iMiafiyMfK/ta. 
rmm.  Thirdly,  besides  those  two  modes  of  collecting, 
h  VIS  foither  expected  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  sev> 
«nl  provinoes  should  furnish,  at  a  settled  price,  what- 
•vtr  was  required  for  the  use  of  government:  this  was 
called  pufclMsed  corn, yViMMNftimm^Mira.  Fourthly, 
ihe  provinces  were  further  charged  with  a  supply  for  the 
vse  ofthe  procoDsul,  or  governor ;  but  the  price  was  arbU 
inry^  at  the  will  and  pleamra  of  the  governor  himself. 
This  was  not  always  paid  In  kind.  A  composition  was 
Aade  in  money,  and  this  was  called  com  at  a  valuation, 
/rummhtm  mBtifnatum.  Some  of  the  provinces  belong- 
ad  Immediately  to  the  emperor ;  others  were  considered 
■s  the  propefty  of  the  state,  and  were,  therefore,  left  to 
tke  maaagemeu  of  the  senate.  In  the  imperial  prov. 
lacaa,  the  iribale  was  carried  to  the  fiscus,  or  tha  exche- 
qacr  of  the  emperor ;  In  the  senatorian  provinces,  the 
Icviaa  belonged  to  the  public,  and  were  carried  into  the 
crwieei,  the  traaaury  of  the  senate.  In  the  various 
nodes  of  collecting  the  several  Imposts,  gross  abuses 
vara  often  practised.  As  soon  as  the  &rmer  carried  in 
his  crop,  the  revenue  ofllcers  locked  up  his  granary,  and 
till  the  tribute  was  discharged,  allowed  him  no  access 
to  his  own  stock.  He  wished  to  have  the  business 
ioally  adJBSted,  but  the  collector  was  not  at  leisure. 
The  fiutnar  languished  at  the  door  of  his  barn,  pining 
fcr  the  oae  of  his  property ;  but  that  liberty  was  not 
KTanied,  till  with  money,  or  an  additional  quantity  of 
corn,  he  was  obliged  to  bribe  the  ofllcer  In  order  to  get 
ihc  account  settled.  In  this  manner  he  bought  his  own, 
Md  was  afterwards  compelled,  at  the  requisition  of  the 
fovarnor,  to  sell  it  at  an  inforior  price.  There  was  still 
saother  ^ievance :  the  former,  who  lived  at  a  distance 
(ram  the  quarlera  of  tlie  legions,  was  ordered  to  bring 
la  hisoom  for  the  use  of  the  army,  and  to  deliver  it 
00  the  spot  assigned.  The  length  of  way,  and  the  ex- 
pease  of  the  conveyance,  obliged  the  natives  to  com* 


eating  that  he  might  be  pecmitted  to  re-pwchaen 
hia  own  grain,  whioh  he  was  afterwards  obliged 
to  sell  at  an  inferior  price.  A  further  grievanoo 
was,  that,  instead  of  delivering  the  requisite 
quantity  of  com  at  the  nearest  and  most  coi^ve- 
nient  magazines,  the'  Britons  were  forced  to 
make  tedious  jonroeys  through  diffleolt  cross 
countiy  roads,  in  order  to  supply  camps  ^jmI 
stations  at  a  remote  distances  and  thus  the 
business,  which  might  have  been  conducted 
with  convenience  to  all,  was  converted  into  a 
job  to  gratify  the  avarice  of  a  few.  ^ 

XX.  In  the  first  year  of  Agricola's  adminis- 
tration these  abuses  were  all  sippressed.  The 
consequence  was,  that  peace,  which,  through  the 
neglect  or  connivance  of  former  governors  was 
no  less  terrible  than  war  itself,  began  to  diffuse 
its  blessings,  and  to  be  relished  by  alL  As  soon 
as  the  <  summer  opened,  he  assembled  his  army 
and  marched  in  quest  of  the  enemy.  Ever  pre- 
sent at  the  head  of  the  lines,  he  eneouiaged  the 
strenoons  by  oommendation ;  he  rebuked  the 
sluggard  who  fell  from  his  rank  {  he  went  in 
person  to  mark  ont  the  station  lor  encamp- 
ments ;7  he  sounded  the  isstnaries,  and  explored 
the  woods  and  forests.*    The  Britons,  in  the 


pound  with  the  ofllcers,  who  had  the  iniquity  to  enrich 
themselves  by  this  mode  of  plunder.  Whoever  has  a 
mind  to  see  the  exactions  practised  by  the  collectors  of 
the  Roman  revenue,  will  find  them  stated  at  large  In 
Cicero's  third  oration  against  Verres.  We  there  read 
of  an  edict  whereby  It  was  ordered,  that  no  man  should 
carry  hia  com  to  the  granary,  till  he  had  made  his  agree- 
ment with  the  collector.  The  consequence  was,  that 
ihe  ofllcer  prescribed  bis  own  terms ;  and  the  Impatience 
of  the  former  was  sure  to  submit  "  Exoritur  peculiars 
edictum  repentinum,  ne  quls  frumentum  de  area  tolleret 
antea,  quam  cum  decumano  pectus  esseU  Satis  hmc 
magna  vis  ad  Inlque  paciscendum :  malo  enim  plus  dare, 
quam  non  mature  ex  area  tollere.^  In  Verrtm,  lib.  lil. 
num.  36, 37.  To  state  all  the  iniquities  of  the  ofllcers 
would  lead  to  a  great  length.  They  are  painted  forth  In 
glaring  colours  by  the  Roman  orator ;  and  If  the  col- 
lectors In  Tacitus'  time  did  not  improve  upon  the  ax* 
ample  left  by  Verres,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  they 
practised  all  the  iniquities  of  that  notorious  plunderer. 

6  This  was  the  second  summer  after  Agrlcola  arrived 
In  Britain,  A.  V.  C.  832,  A.  D.  79.  Vespaaian  died  this 
year  on  the  34th  of  June:  Agricola,  from  that  time, 
continued  to  command  In  Britain  during  the  reign  of 
Titus. 

7  Many  vestiges  of  Roman  camps  are  still  to  be  seen 
in  various  parts  of  England.  Two,  which  were  prob- 
ably raised  by  Agricola,  will  be  mentioned  In  the  next 
note. 

8  Agricola,  as  appears  from  all  circumstances,  march- 
ed his  army  from  Anglesey,  which  had  surrendered  to 
his  army,  thrmgh  North  Wales,  on  his  way  to  Cale- 
donia. Tacitus  does  not  directly  say  what  road  he  |iur- 
sued.  This,  however,  Is  made  sufllclenily  clear  by 
Gordon,  in  his  Rintrarium  Septtntrionaltf  or  his  Jour- 
ney through  most  parts  of  Scotland.  He  shows,  In  the 
first  place,  that  the  march  In  the  second  summer  was 
as  for  as  the  Firth  of  Ediobun^h,  as  it  corresponds  with 
his  penetrating  as  for  as  the  Tay  in  the  third  campaign. 
This  Is  rendered  still  won  evident  by  the  mstuaries,  ot 
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cmaUnt  ilanii.    Having  apceul  ■  gcntnl  tet 
nr  througfa  tbc  coudIij,  ba  UieD  luipeuded  hii 

bubuiani  miglii  tu(«  the  awecU  at  peace.  la 
conteqaBDca  of  thcM  meuurei,  wveral  aUte 
wbich  till  then  had  breathed  a  ipirit  of  icdi 
pendeDce,  were  induced  to  lay  aaide  their  hoitil 
iDlenlioos,  uid  to  give  hoitagca  foi  Ibeir  paeiSc 
behaviour.  Along  the  frontier  of  the  leveral 
diilrieta  which  had  aubmitted,  a  chain  of  poita 
tru  eilablished  with  ao  much  cue  uid  judgmeat, 
that  DO  part  of  the  conotiy,  even  where  the 
KonaD  eimi  had  never  penatnted,  coald  think 
itielf  aeeure  from  the  vigour  of  tlie  conqueror. 
XXI.  To  iDtrodnee  >  aritem  of  new  anc 
wia>  refulatloDi  wu  the  butineia  of  the  follow- 
ing winter.  A  fierce  and  aavage  people,  run- 
ning wild  in  wooda,  would  be  ever  addicted  to 
a  life  of  warfare.  To  wean  them  from  thoi 
habita,  Agiicola  held  forth  the  baila  of  pie: 
iure,  encouraging  the  nitivea,  u  well  by  publi 
■aaiatanee,  aa  b;  warm  eihortaliona,  to  buil 
templea^   conrta  of  juitice,   and   conunodlana 


wide  mnnha  of  rtnra,  at  the  flood  naemblLnf  ar 
the  Ha,  trhicbA^lcalapaaaadafUreouodiog  lh« 
able  placefl.    Thoae  driha,  Gvrdon  obaerveat  mi 


dweUingrhaoMi.  H«  butowed  cnconuOD 
BUch  u  checrf uil;  obejed :  the  ilow  and  uc 
pl7iDg  wen  branded  with  reproach  i  and  t 

ipirit  of  emulatioa  diSnaed  itaelf,  operating 
a  >en>e  of  dut^.  To  eiubliih  ■  plan  of  f 
tion,  and  give  the  tons  .of  the  leading  cbi 
tincture  of  leltera,  wia  part  of  bia  policy, 
wij  of  encouragement,  he  pniaed  thcii  ti: 
ud  ■Ireid}'  law  them,  b;  the  force  of  Ibti 
tural  genini,  rising  auperior*  la  the  attain 
of  the  Gauls.  The  coaieqnence  was,  that 
who  had  alw>3^  diadained  the  Ranan  lang 
began  to  cultirate  ill  beantiei.  The  K 
apparel  wai  aaen  without  prejudice,  lot 
toga  became  a  faahionable  part  of  dreii- 
degieea  the  cbanna  of  vice  gained  admiisi 
their  heuti:  baths,  and  porticos,  and  tli 
banquets,  grew  into  vogue  ;  and  Ibe  naw 


'  Bonfaiua 


I  of  opinion,  that  tl 


id  thai  AuliiB  PliuUus  died  in  Ihi  loirn 
jHland,  which  ho  calla  Candodtiaiii 
iplndes  thia  oplalon,  ^d.  upun  iha  best 
CHild  furm,  concludes  thu  Arlhur't  Oar 
■re  dedldaiod  lo  iho  god  TirmirmM.  But  I 

tin.    It  iDusi,  howeTcr,  bn  nld,  arnUi 


■urn  Sid.  QfEugluid,  p.melr.ltn 
neighbouring  coi 


iBasnresofclvlliii 


ichus,  thai  AjnK 
loy  mighi  h^  i" 


Carl 


inandale,  and  lh< 

ilu<  callod  Bun 

>aI<tojtfiJ)U;ihi>s«coi 

the  kirk  of  IKJdltby,  on  the  duke  of  Que. 


L    These  IKD  uinpe  are  accuralelrdclcrlbedt;;    a 
Ovrdon ;  and  front  all  these  leellgei  o'  "  '      ' 

ha  IntiriiiluuAgrlcale'i  march  Hulhr 
of  Dan^rit,  eierj  other  rsad  belog  ti 
ansnar.   The  reader  la  referred  to  Qoi 


ir  the  protection  of  Uita;  tlui  *i 
DDt  so  happj  ae  lbs  Tanqalslvdn  1 


led  iDUqua 
.  iKt 


That  Id 

obaeurltj.    His  Judlcio 
Um  march  ol  the  F 
WHimaretandt  ai 


■  of  Ti 


;  of  eiplalD 


'  wM  LhTDugb  La^ictufUrt 
limd.  Into  Anmiiidali  li 
fidiniiirf  A ,- and  thai  thi 


de  such  a  rapid  progress,  and  d\i 
rrlsons  with  mo  much  judgment 
I  (bem  Impregoable.   Gordon  ai 


erents  and  scAnea  of  blood,  mar.  liir  tA«  u 
tnged  Ime  a  IKeraj?  conteei,  to  enligtiieD  tfa# 
-ope  with  Bound  phllD«D]Ajr,  noi  with  vim  r 
phrsics^  which,  under  the  specious  pretence  of  Uiid 
'  ndlj,  tend  lo  nothing  but  the  mbnrBiin  -i 
It  and  religion.  La  Blttterl*  does  vm  liiil 
illonil  panldlLr:  he  will  Iutb  it  Uul  inr 
paBBed  from  Franca  Into  this  counir; 
^  '  rn,  he  quotes  the  thnadbare  wt 


lao  temple,  now  called  Arthur's  Oon,  or  Onn, 

■e  Forth ;  which,  he  contends,  was  built  by  Agrliola, 

■ring  the  winter  aAer  bis  second  campaign  In  ScoUaad. 


Broilar  is  bIbtb  Uib  IttUeness  of  nailooal  prejn 
Ub  sstb,  It  is  wonderful  thai  Agriula,  lo  rvi' 
Mvage  Ilmea,  should  bg  able  to  fenUl  the  ftaa 
»nntrT,  which  has  since  [woducad  Baao,  Xiive. 
VewioD,  not  to  nwuloD  others  of  gmi  sad  dluv 
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Mif,  wbkh,  in  fact,  served  onlj  to  sweeten 
slareiy,  were  by  the  onsaspectiDgBritqps  celled 
tbe  ftitfl  of  polished  himiiBity. 

XXif.  In  the  cowse  of  the  third  yeart  the 
progress  of  .the  Roman  arms  discovered  new. 
nations,  whose  territories  were  laid  wute  as  far 
as  the  astnaqr,' called  the  Firth  of  TmyA  The 
legions  had  to  struggle  with  aU  the  difllealties 
of  n  tempestttoos  season  i  and  jet  the  Barba- 
rians, strvck  with  a  general  panic,  never  darad 
to  haxard  an  engagement.  The  oountiy,  as  far 
as  the  Romans  advanced,  was  eecured  bj  forts 
asid  garrisoDs^  Men  of  skill  and  military 
science  observed  that  no  officer  knew>better  than 
how  to  seiae,  on  a  sudden  view,  the 
t  advantsgeoos  situation,  and,  accordingly, 
not  one  of  the  stations,  fortiAed  by  his  direction, 
was  taken  by  storm ;  not  one  was  reduced  to 
capitiilate;  not  one  was  sunendersd  or  aban* 
doncd  to  the  enen^.  At  every  post,  to  enable 
tbe  garrison  to  stand  a  siege,  a  year's  provision 
wee  proTidcd,  and  each  place  having  strength 
soAcient,  frsqucnt  sallies  were  made  t  the  be- 
sicgen  were  repulsed  (  and  the  Romans  passed 
the  winter  secure  from  danger.  The  conse* 
quence  of  these  precautions  was,  that  the  enemy 
who  had  be^  accustom^  to  retrieve  in  the 
winter  what  they  lost  in  the  antecedent  sum- 
mer, saw  no  difference  of  seasons :  they  were 
defeated  every  where,  and  reduced  ^to  the  last 
despair.  Avarice  of  fame  was  no  part  of  Agri- 
cola's  character ;  nor  was  he  ever  known  to  ar- 
rogate to  himself  the  praises  due  to  other  officers. 
From  the  commander  of  a  legion  to  the  lowest 
centurion,  aU^ound  in  their  general  a  willing 
witness  of  their  conduct.  In  his  manner  of  ex- 
pressing his  disapprobation,  he  was  thought  to 
mix  a  degree  of  asperity.  The  truth  is,  his  an- 
tipetl^  to  bad  men  was  equalled  by  nothing  but 
hie  politeness  to  the  deserving.  His  anger  soon 
passed  away,  and  left  no  trace  behind.  From 
bis  silence  you  had  nothing  to  fear.  Scorning 
to  <^MgMi—  his  sentiments,  he  acted  always  with 
a  generous  warmth,  at  the  hazard  of  making 
•Deaaiea.  To  harbour  secret  resentment  was 
in  his  naturow 

XXnL  The  business  of   the  fourth  cam- 


3  Aglieola*S1hifd  fsar  was  A.  0.  €.  833 ;  A.  D.  80. 

4  Tbe  liTtr  Tby  \wmum  oat  of  LocA-Tby  in  Brtad^ 
hmm,  and  raoaing  south*«asi,  ptMes  the  town  ot  Perth, 
mmd  hil9  into  the  Oerman  Ooiuui  at  Dundee,  where  It 
le  called  the  Firth  of  Tvf.  AgrleoU*s  eoaqueau  were, 
or  course,  hi  Ffleshlre  and  In  Petthehlre. 

6  The  principal  Ion  buUt  fajr  Agricola  was  at  Aidoeh 
te  Perthshire,  sltoated  so  as  to  command  the  entrances 
laeo  two  valleys,  AroMiilien  and  ArrwMeam.  A  de> 
ecrlptio*  and  pUaof  Its  remains,  still  In  good  preserva* 
tken,  ate  giTea  tqr  Mr.Fsanaat  in  bis  7Wr  in  ODottaitdf 
fn%  pert  IL  p.  101.  This  Ibrt,  eomimuiding  two  ezleft> 
•He  «sU*ySf  OMms  lo  prove  what  TScltas  says,  via. 
Sheine  genetal  showed  graater  skill  In  tha  choice  of  ad> 


paiga  s  was  to  secure  the  country,  which  hid 
been  over^ran,  not  conquered,  in  the  pceoeding 
summer  i  and  if  the  spirit  of  the  troops  and  the 
gloiy  of  the  Reman  name  had  been  capable  of 
suffering  any  limits,  there  was  in  Britain  itself 
a  convenient  spot,  where  the  boundary  of  the 
empire  might  have  been  Axed.  Tbe  piece  for 
that  purpose  was,  where  the  waters  of  the  Glotn 
and  Bodotria^v  driven  up  the  country  ^  the 
influx  of  two  opposite  aeas,  are  hindered  from 
joining  by  a  narrow  neck  of  land,  which  was 
then  guarded  by  n  chain  of  forts.*  On  the 
south  side  of  the  isthmus  the  whole  oeuntiy 
wu  bridled  by  the  RoBBans»and  evaenaled  by 
the  enemy,  who  was  driven,  as  U  were,  inle 
another  island** 

XXIV.  In  the  fifth  summer  »  Agrieola  awde 
an  expedition  by  sea.  He  embarked  in  tbe  first 


6  Agricola's  fourth  campaign  was  A.  U.  C.  6M;  A. 
D.  81.  Titue  died  thii  year,  on  the  thirteenth  of  Sep* 
terober,  in  the  forty-flrat  year  of  hie  age ;  having  merlt- 
edi  la  a  short  reign  of  little  more  than  two  years,  the 
loTO  of  the  Roman  people,  and  the  applause  of  pesterl^. 
Prom  the  death  of  that  lamented  emperor,  Agrleola 
teag /alien  <m  evil  daye.  He  Still  pursued  his  conquests 
in  Britain ;  but  his  virtueo  and  his  fame  la  arms  render* 
ed  him  obaoxtons  to  the  jealousy  of  Domltlan,  who  be- 
held rising  merit  wHh  a  malignant  eye. 

7  0/ota  or  Cleta,  and  BtodoiM,  were  the  nameagHen 
by  Ptolemy  to  those  flunoua  •stuaries,  or  arms  of  the 
sea.  The  CloOa  la  now  called  the  Clyde,  which  rises  In 
itnaofidalc,  and,  alter  a  wide  circuit,  frlle  Into  the  gulf  of 
Dumbarton,  on  the  western  side  of  Scotland,  oppoeite 
to  the  Isle  of  Bute.  The  Bodotria  of  Ttolemy  is  tha 
river  Forth,  which  rises  In  Mamttilk,  and,  afier  deaerit^ 
log  a  number  of  lieautUul  nMander%dlschafge8  ltsell| 
near  Edinburgh,  Into  an  arm  of  the  Oeman  Sea,  called 
the  nnh  ^  f^frth, 

8  The  spaca  between  the  Firth  of  Forth  and  the 
Clyde  Is  not  mofo  than  thirty  miles  over.  Gordon^ 
Itinerary  givea  a  description  of  the  ruins  of  a  mimber 
of  foru  In  a  regular  chain,  whhin  a  snuUl  distance  ftom 
each  other,  beginning  at  Dumbarton,  and  thence  easu 
ward  to  Arthur's  Oven  near  the  Firth  of  Forth.  See 
the  JMNerary,  p.  90^21. 

g  By  means  of  theae  well<sltoated  and  wall.guarded 
iUtiono  the  Caledonians  were  confined,  la  that  northern 
pan  of  the  Inland,  as  It  were  la  a  peninsula.  On  tha 
same  neck  of  land,  LolUos  Urblcas»  governor  of  Britain 
In  the  reign  of  Aatonhis  Plus,  erected  a  wall  or  ram* 
part,  eztendii^  from  Old  Kirkpatrick,  on  the  Clyde,  to 
the  borders  of  the  Forth ;  a  space  of  thlrtf  miles,  de> 
fended  by  a  chain  of  forte,  all  supposed  to  have  been 
built  on  the  she  chosen  by  Agrtoola.  Sobm  veeUges  of 
the  wall  are  still  to  be  eeen.  It  Is  usually  called 
Graham's  Dike.  Outhrie,  In  his  Geographical  Oraa»> 
mar,  eaya,  one  of  the  graaisst  Improvements  for  In- 
land navlf^tlon  is  now  (1771)  carrying  on,  at  a  consldei^ 
aMe  expense,  by  a  society  of  public-spirited  gentlemen, 
for  the  porpoae  of  >>inlng  the  rivers  Forth  and  Clyde ; 
fay  which  a  commualcatloa  wilt  be  i^ned  between  tha 
east  and  west  seas,  to  the  Unmense  advantage  of  tha 
whole  kingdoBB,  as  must  be  evident  to  every  person 
who  shall  throw  hia  eye  upon  the  map  of  Scotland. 
Qeig  I i^frul  Qrammer,  4to  edit 

10  Agrieola*sfifihcampalgn  waslnthssummarA.1l 
c.sag;  A.D.aL 
4  G 
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Roman  yessel  that  vrtt  eroised  the  eatuary,!  and 
having  penetrated  into  legions  till  then  unknown, 
he  defeated  the  inhabitants  in  leyeral  ehgage- 
menti,  and  lined  the  coast,  which  lies  opposite 
to  Ireland,  with,  a  bodj  of  troops ;  not  so  mnch 
from  an  apprehension  of  danger,  as  with  a  view 
to  fatore  projects.  He  saw  that  Ireland,  lying 
between  Britain  and  Spain,  and  at  the  same 
time  convenient  to  the  ports  of  Gaal,  might 
prove  a  valuj^ble  acquisition,  capable  of  giving 
an  easy  communication,  and,  of  course,  strength 
and  union,  to  provinces  disjoined  by  nature. 

Ireland  is  less  than  Britain,  but  exceeds  in 
magnitude  all  the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean. 
The  soil,  the  climate,  the  manners  and  genius 
of  the  inhabitants,  differ  little  from  those  of 
Britain.  By  the  means  of  merchants  resorting 
thither  for  the  sake  of  commerce,  the  harbours 
and  approaches  to  the  coast  are  welMnown. 
One  of  their  petty  kings  *  who  had  been  forced 


1  We  are  now  to  see  Agricola  peneiratlng  forth^r 
ijtto  North  Briuln,  but  the  laconic  style  of  the  author 
does  not  distinctly  tell  us  on  which  side  of  the  country 
the  attempt  wes  made.  From  the  eequel,  however,  It 
is  clear,  that  having  driven  theCaledonians  beyond  the 
ifllhmttS  between  the  Clyde  and  the  Forth  as  it  were 
into  another  Island,  the  Roman  general  was  determined 
to  march  against  the  naUons  to  the  north  of  the  Clyde, 
in  order  to  spread  a  general  alarm,  and  make  an  Impres- 
sion on  the  west  side  of  the  country.  For  that  purpose, 
Tacitus  says,  he  croeeed  the  astuary,  meaning  the  gulf 
of  Dumbarton.  The  commentators  are  much  divided 
about  the  construction  of  the  words,  nave  prima  tnms- 
gretnu ;  he  taiUd  in  thefim  Mp.  Some  of  them  will 
have  it,  that  he  embarked  in  the  first  ship  of  his  fleet : 
but  we  have  no  account  of  a  fleet  in  readiness  for  this 
expedition.  The  translator,  therefore,  has  adopted 
the  most  natural  and  obvious  senee.  Agrlcola  a<oeeed 
the  aeluary  of  the  Clyde,  In  the  first  Roman  veesel  that 
was  ever  seen  in  those  parts.  His  army,  in  the  mean 
time,  marched  over  the  Isthmus,  probably  near  Dum- 
barton, and,  making  a  rapid  progress  through  Argyle- 
ihlre,  advanced  to  tliesea^MMst  opposite  to  Ireland.  It 
appears  in  the  following  eection,  that  Agrlcola  had  no 
fleet  till  he  ordered  ships  to  be  got  in  readiness  for  his 
sixth  campaign. 

2  The  terms  I9  which  La  Bletterle  expresses  himself 
In  his  notes  on  this  section,  one  might  imagine  were 
dictated  In  the  heat  of  the  late  contest  between  Ireland 
and  Great  Britain.  The  French  author  says»  *'  Ireland 
has  more  harbours  and  more  convenient  porta  than  any 

oountry  In  Europe.  England  has  but  a  small 
Ireland,  If  she  could  ehake  off  the  BrItleh 
and  form  an  independent  state,  would  ruin  the 
commerce ;  but,  to  her  misfortune,  England  Is 
well  convinced  of  this  truth."   The  ruin  of  Brhalo 
lid  undoubtedly  be  agreeable  to  a  French  patriot; 
the  man  who  In  his  lieart  Is  a  firlend  10  both  coun- 
s,  may  be  allowed  to  express  his  wish,  that,  upon 
per  terms,  both  islands  may  be  always  united  In  In- 
.-eit.   The  combined  valour  of  the  two  Jcingdoms  wHl 
^t  at  all  times,  an  over-match  for  the  maritime  powers 
of  Europe.   Some  of  the  historians  of  Ireland  seem  to 
be  muc^  offended  with  Tachtas,  on  account  of  the  opin- 
ion here  advanced ;  namely,  that  one  legion,  with  a 
body  of  auxiliaries,  would  be  sufllclent  for  the  conquest 
Of  Ireland;  and  perhaps  they  are  rlghu  Courage  has 


to  fly  from  the  fury  of  a  domestic  faction, 
received  by  the  Roman  general,  and,  undi 
show  of  friendship,  detained  to  be  of  use  on  s 
future  occasions.  I  have  often  heard  Agii 
declare  that  a  single  legion,  with  a  mode 
band  of  auxiliaries,  would  be  suflicieDt  to  < 
plete  the  conquest  of  Ireland.  Such  en  ei 
he  said,  would  contribute  greatly  to  bridle 
stubborn  spirit  of  the  Britons,  who,  in 
case,  would  see,  with  dismay,  the  Roman  t 
triumphant,  and  every  spark  of  liberty  ei 
guished  round  their  coast. ' 

XXV.  In  the  campaign,'  Which  began  io 
sixth  summer,  having  reason  to  apprehei 
general  confederacy  of  the  nations  beyond 
Firth  of  Bodotria,  and  fearing,  in  a  country 
yet  explored,  the  danger  of  a  surprise,  Agri 
ordered  his  ships  to  sail  across  the  gulf,< 
gain  some  knowledge  of  those  new  regions. 
fleet,  now  acting,  for  tiie  first  time,  in  coo 
with  the  land-forces,  proceeded  in  sight  of 
army,  forming  a  magnificent  spectacle,  and 
ing  terror  to  the  war.  It  frequently  hapfX 
that  in  the  same  camp  were  seen  the  intu 
and  cavalry  intermixed  with  the  marines 
indulging  their  joy,  full  of  their  adventures, 
magnifying  the  history  of  their  exploits; 
soldier  describing,  in  the  usual  style  of  mill 
ostentation,  the  forests  which  he  had  passed, 
mountains  which  he  climbed,  and  the  Barbar 
whom  he  put  to  the  route ;  while  the  sailor 
less  important,  had  his  storms  and  tempests, 
wonders  of  the  deep,  and  the  spirit  with  wb 
he  conquered  winds  and  waves. 

At  the  sight  of  the  Roman  fleet,  the  Briti 
according  to  intelligence  gained  from  the  prii 
ers,  were  struck  with  consternation,  coovii 
that  every  resource  was  cut  off,  since  the 
which  had  always  been  their  shelter,  was  1 
(aid  open  to  the  invader.     In  this  distress, 


been  in  every  ege,  the  distinguishing  qualitr  cf 
country.  The  Jloman  general  would  have  fyoi 
people  no  leee  fierce  and  independent  thai^the  Cal 
nians:  and  It  Is  probaUe,  that,  among  the  chieftj 
there  would  have  been  many  a  OaiAAOOS  to  suni  i 
in  the  cause  of  liberty. 

3  Agricola's  sixth  campaign  was  A-  V.  C  8X;  i 
63 ;  the  second  year  of  Domltian's  reign. 

4  Agricola,  In  the  third  year  of  his  expeditioas. 
penetrated,  north  of  the  Forth,  as  far  as  iha  Finl 
Tay  (see  section  xxil.);  bat  we  are  told  by  Tui 
that  the  country  waa  overrun,  not  conquered:  oor 
it  sufllclently  explored.  And  we  find,  thai  A#rH 
dreading  an  insurrecdon  of  all  the  naiiona  befw 
Firth  of  Forth,  judged  it  right  to  man  a  fleoV  »  ^^ 
to  eearch  the  coasts  and  countries  on  the  eaflera  pi 
Caledonia.  Gordon,  In  hie  lUnerary,  !•  of  <^^ 
since  BO  mention  is  njade  in  the  text  of  the  rtoul 
thoee  ehips,  that,  after  their  sorveyof  the  coa^ti 
remained  either  In  some  road  or  harbour  in  Ftfew 
or  within  the  Ftrth  of  Tay,  being  the  most  txmaoii 
shelter  irom  tampestaraa  weether.  The  war  «•«  < 
carried  on  hi  the  counties  o(fyit,P9rtki»adM** 
notfiuiher. 
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ChMoBiiBi  fMohred  to  tiy  the  inae  of  m  btt- 
tie.  Werlike  preptntions  were  iutaotly  t>e^ii 
with  m  degree  of  ezertioo,  greet  in  reelity,  but, 
Ik  is  elweyt  the  esse  io  metten  obtcnie  tod  dti- 
tut,  megnified  hy  the  voice  of  fame.  Without 
wiiting  for  the  eommeacement  of  hoitilttiet, 
thejr  itormed  the  Romeii  forti  eod  castle*,*  end 
by  ptoyokiflg  danger,  made  such  an  impression, 
that  several  officers  in  AgricoU's  army,  disguis- 
ing their  fear  under  the  specious  appearance  of 
prudent  counsels,  recommended  a  sudden  re*- 
treat  te  aroid  .the  disgrace  of  being  driven 
back  to  the  other  side  of  the  Firth.  Meanwhile 
Agrieola  received  intelligence  that  the  enemy 
meditated  an  attack  in  various  quarters  at  once, 
and  thereupon,  lest  superior  numbers,  in  a 
country  where  he  was  a  stranger  to  the  defiles 
and  peases,  should  be  able  to  surround  him,  he 
divided  his  army,  and  marched  forward  in  three 
columae. 

XXVL  The  Caledonians,  informed  of  this 
ansBgement,  changed  their  plan,  and,  in  the 
deed  of  night,  fell  with  their  united  force  upon 
the  niatk  legion,i  then  the  weakest  of  the  Ro- 
man army.  They  surprised  the  advanced  guard, 
and  having,  in  the  confusion  of  sleep  and  terror, 
pot  tlie  sentinels  to  the  sword,  they  forced  their 
wey  tfaroogh  the  entrenchments.  The  conflict 
was  in  the  very  camp,  when  Agrieola,  who  had 
been  informed  that  the  Barbarians  were  on  their 
march,  and  instantly  pursued  their  steps,  came 
up  to  the  relief  of  the  legion.  He  ordered  the 
swiftest  of  the  horse  and  light  infantry  to  ad- 
vanee  with  expedition,  and  charge  the  enemy  in 
the  rear,  while  his  whole  army  set  up  a  general 
shout.  At  break  of  day  the  Roman  banners 
giittervd  in  f  iew  of  the  Barbarians,  who  found 
themselves  hemmed  in  by  two  armies,  and  began 
to  relex  their  vigour.  The  spirit  of  the  legion 
revived.  The  men  perceived  that  the  moment 
of  distress  was  over,  and  the  struggle  was  now 
for  glory.     Acting  no  longer  on  the  defensive, 


5  Traces  of  these  forts  and  caStles  are  still  exunt  In 
Fy»ghirty  Ptrthj  and  Stratheam. 

6  This  baide,  Gordon  the  antiquarian  thinks,  was 
(fOf^t  In  the  county  of  F^t ;  and  he  draws  his  conclu> 
sioo  from  the  appearance  of  a  Roman  cam^i still  to  be 
•ecn  ml  a  place  called  Loch-Ore^  about  two  miles  from 
Lpch^Lt:t€ti.  The  form  of  this  camp,  Gordon  says,  is 
aeareoi  to  a  square,  but  in  many  parts  so  levelled  and 
dc&eed,  that  he  could  not  make  a  perfect  draug^it  of  it. 
To  the  south  of  this  camp  there  is  a  large  morass,  in 
wliich  are  daily  dug  up  the  roots  of  diiTereot  trees,  In 
SDch  aboodance  as  serves  to  show  that  It  was  formerly  a 
gr«ai  wood;  which  renders  it  highly  probable  that  the 
ninth  legion  was  attacked  in  that  very  camp,  since  Taci- 
toe  telle  us,  that  if  the  bogs  and  woods  had  not  covered 
the  flight  of  the  Caledonians,  the  victory  obuined  by 
the  RooMms  would  have  ended  the  war.  We  are  fur- 
tiMr  told,  that  naar  this  place  there  Is  a  small  village, 
celled  the  Biair ;  a  word,  in  the  old  language,  signifying 

the  spot  where  a  battle  was  Ibughu    See 
Jbtesmry,  l^p  36* 


they  rushed  on  to  the  attack.  In  the  very 
gates  7  of  the  camp  a  iierce  and  obstinate  engage* 
ment  followed.  The  besieged  le^on,  and  tlM 
forces  that  came  to  their  relief,  fought  with  a 
spirit  of  emulation  t  the  latter  contending  for 
the  honour  of  succouring  the  distressed;  and  the 
former  to  prove  that  they  stood  In  no  need  of 
assistance.  The  Caledonians  were  put  to  the 
route;  and  if  the  woods  and  marshes'  had  not 
favoured  their  escape,  that  single  action  had  put 
an  end  to  the  war. 

XXVII.  By  this  victory,  so  complete  and 
glorious,  the  Roman  army  was  Inspired  with 
confidence  to  such  a  degree,  that  they  now  pro- 
nounced themselves  invincible.  Nothing  could 
stand  before  them :  they  desired  to  be  led  into 
the  recesses  of  the  eoimtry,and,by  following  their 
blow,  to  penetrate  to  the  eztremiQr  of  tlie  island. 
Even  the  prudent  of  the  day  before  changed 
their  tone  with  the  event,  and  talked  of  nothing 
but  victory  and  conquest  Such  is  the  tax, 
which  the  commanders  of  armies  must  always 
pay;  the  merit  of  success  is  claimed  by  all i 
calamity  is  Imputed  to  the  general  only. 

The  Caledonians,  notwithstanding  their  de- 
feat, abated  nothing  from  their  ferocity.  Their 
want  of  success,  they  said,  was  not  to  be  ascribed 
to  superior  courage }  it  was  the  chance  of  war, 
or,  perhaps,  the  skill  of  the  Roman  general.  In 
this  persuasion  they  resolved  to  keep  the  field. 
They  listed  the  young  men  of  their  nation ) 
they  sent  their  wives  and  children  to  e  place  of 
safety  i  they  held  public  conventions  of  the  sev* 
oral  states,  and  with  solemn  rites  and  sacrifices  • 
foimed  a  league  in  the  cause  of  liberty.  The 
campaign  ended  in  this  manner,  and  the  two 
armies  inflamed  with  mutual  animosity,  retired 
into  winter-quarters. 

XXVIII.  In  the  course  of  the  same  sum- 
mer,  a  cohort  of  the  Usipians  »  which  had  been 
raised  in  Crermany,  and  thence  transported  to 
serve  in  Britain,  performed  an  exploit  so  daring 
and  extraordinary,  that  in  this  place  it  may  be 
allowed  to  merit  attention.  Having  murdered 
the  centurion,  who  was  left  in  the  command, 
and  also  the  soldiers,  who,  for  the  purpose  of 


7  There  were  four  gates  to  a  Soman  camp;  one  on^ 
each  side  of  the  clrcumfereocS,  accessible  for  the  use  of 
the  baggage-horses,  and  wide  In  case  of  a  sally.    The 
gales  had  their  distinct  names ;  PnUoHa,  Iheumat^ 
Dtxtra,  and  SirUttra. 

8  The  marshes  and  forests  that  protected  the  Caledo- 
nians were,  most  probably,  Loth-LevtH^  and  the  woods 
that  grew  around  h,  as  mentioned  In  this  section,  note. 

9  All  public  resolutions  were  formed,  among  baibe* 
rians,  at  fhetr  carousing  festivals  In  religious  groves.  R 
was  in  this  manner  that  Civius  drew  the  Batavlansand 
the  Germans  Into  a  league  against  the  Romans.  See 
Tacitus,  HUi.  Iv.  s.  14. 

10  The  UsIplans  inhabited  the  Duchy  of  Cleves,  and 
other  parts  of  Germany.  See  the  Btammn  qf  th»  fTer- 
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iatndadi^  inilituT  diui|iIiM,  lutd  bMD  iseor- 
ponMd  with  (ha  MTcnl  eomptniM,!  tke;  ui»d 
tbtM  ligbt  gtiltj*,  and  foRiDg  tb«  nuftcn  on 
bo»cd,  dBteoaiDed  to  nil  (ran  tlia  itUad.  Om 
«f  the  piloli  mide  bii  CKipc,  and  ■uipicion  hll' 
iac  on  Ui«  oUwi  two,  tbay  wart  both  hilled  on 
ttw  ipoL  Baton  thaii  dailgn  tnospiTcd,  the 
da*ert*n  pul  to  tm,  to  tha  utoDiibmcDt  of  ill 
who  bakcid  tbaii  raucl)  under  wi;. 

They  had  not  i^led  far,  Than  they  becamv 
the  ■part  of  triudi  and  warci.  They  mule  fre- 
quent deleanta  on  Ibe  coat  in  queit  of  plunder, 
and  had  vaiioni  eonBicta  with  Uw  uatiTet,  vie- 
IDTJoM  is  aoine  placaa,  and  in  otben  beat  back 
tD  (ball  lUpi.  Rtdvced  at  length  to  tha  eitie- 
Bity  of  famine,  (bay  fed  on  their  compaBioni, 
at  Ant  daTouring  the  waakeit,  and  afterwaidi 
decidiug  uaoaf  tbanuelvas  by  lot.  In  thii  dif- 
traaa  they  aiiled  ninsd  tha  eztiamity  of  tha 
liland^  and,  thiou^  want  of  ikill  in  naviga- 


w«n  wtMilMd  on  tba  coMinant,  « 
they  weie  treated  u  pirataa.  But  by  the 
viaoa,  and  iftarwaidi  by  the  FtUiaui-  E 
Mid  to  ilaTerr,  and  is  the  way  of  < 


I  eorapanlci  of  lint,  u  Uu  TWnc 
belldpl' 


reached  the  Eonan  ■etUementi  on  the  but 
the  Rbina,  and  ttieie  grew  {imam  foi  their 
feringi,  and  the  bold  ainguliiilj  of  Ihrar  to; 
begLaoing  of  the  foUawiog  sumi 
A^icdla  met  with  a  atioke  of  iflliction  b< 
loM  of  a  ion,  abent  a  year  old.  U*  did 
this  oeeaaion  affect,  like  many  oibers 
:lei  of  a  man  lupeiiot  to  the  feetinj 
Ditue )  nor  yet  did  he  loffar  hit  grief  to 
him  down  into  nnbeeoming  weakneai.  He 
the  impreiiion,  bmt  regnt  waa  loat  in  the  11 

XXIX.  In  tha  opening  of  Ike  eampaigi 
deapatebed  bii  fleet,  with  oideta  to  aanej 
coitt  by  frequent  deicantf  in  different  pi 
and  ipread  a  genenl  lUrm.  He  put  hirau 
at  the  bead  of  hii  army  eqai 
(or  aKpeditioB,  and  taking  witb  him  a  a 
band  of  the   bivreai  Briloni,  of  known 


d  in«n.    Each  mhort 


lA  Tc^agB  began.  Alt  we  iDirn  from  (hit  imhor, 
nn  cha  ibrldgnHM  gf  XimatH,  La,  Ikil  esruln  a 
lin,  who  hid  dauJolfld  igalnn  Ihiir  uDiuHani,  hi 


will  not  ba 


nwrej  of  windt  and  w. 


collecud,  that  ik«  oulaet  of  Ihli  ie 
Blther  from  nou  pan  io  OillonT,  0 
In  Ai9<«>'lr>,  >bcni  AgrtcoU  hid  KmL 
ana.  TliidMarun,ioih«courHort)i* 
■d  at  TarloiM  pUceli  and  Bufferod  bf  lu 


ued  by  Ajrlwli, 
h  my  be'  fi 


1  hiTliig  ilLhiir  Mllcd  nonhnri  ofUii 
Orcadai,  or  throu|h  PaUand  Firth,  which  dlYidsi 
•ihoH  lilioda  frpm  the  eitremlir  of  ScoUiod,  niich« 


lupad  lh«  SueTlaiii,  blL  ii 
n  Frtliuu,  bclwHD  iho  Amlili  (iha  En 

thine,  and  Uun  nlated  Uulr  perlla  by  ■ 


10  differ! 


leof  ' 


in  thee 


inain  IiKlkni,wlu 

"Carniliui   Kspoi  di 
irmdll,  quInUi  MauUn  Calerl, 


utRnuireof  Uu  Uiipiani,UKn 
inotfair  enurprlH.  MU  nmn  m 
1  elder  nlutatha  lici,  after  CV-ra 

jmiulililp or  QuIntiH  HmlliuC 
I  (A.  U.  C.  eM,ba*>n  C'>™< 


■oj, 


h.    Tht  wbDla  incl  iroM 
Lbs  hlatDryuTu 


■m  an  left  u>  c 
:ic  Ou-in,  ind 


irn  Seu ;  or 
ixlra[^rdf[uj7,by  piiilnglhe  lalaodof  Jtrpaii,ihF 
if  SOnTia,  KuieliaUta,  ZnMa  In  Ih*  Fmtrb  C 
ind  Ihence  rouiHl  Lapiand  and  AVv^,  cuhcr  ib 


paiufe  fn.m  the  Emi  Indka  ni  actuillj  k 

[Ui  In  lh>  BilUc  (Min  SuiricurO,  ml  Und- 

laniirifaa  SuctIuu.   B^lnguiuldtnd  u 

In  Che  Hcond  cue,  if  ihsj  nlled  iloii(  Ihe  uu 

ud  plruea,  Ihtlr  alorypiinsd  no  frlenda. 

uid  SAmdM.)=a,  the  nonh-eMl  pumc, 

bylhn  SuitI, beiviMin ihE  miuiaand  Die 

1770, 1  HI  of  BuigMior*  from  Japan  were  dri 
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«fpioT«d  AUHtjg  he  ftdfMioed  u  &r  tt  the 
Gfampiaa  billi^i  whtra  Um  coeBiy  was  ilntdy 


4  To  aMaflala  the  tpot  whtr*  Um  jtfnw  Oramphu  or 
Oraff^pMM  Ai/  flMiday  Qoidon  obiervef  in  hla  Itioararjr, 
hM«aplo7t4  ih*  antiquMiea  both  of  England  And  Sc<x- 
Uod.    Cmmden,  and  moil  of  the  English,  in  their  com- 
meotarlof  on  thif  pasfige,  fix  it  at  a  place  called  OrtuU- 
bat  where  that  \m,  Gordon  taxi}  he  could  not  die- 
The  Scotch  aotiquarlei,  he  obMrret,  are  much 
dividad :  •oae  conteodlng  ibr  tbe  ehlre  of  Angutt  others 
for  iha  Blair  sf  AtML  in  P0rih§hir0  or  Artloch  in  atnUh- 
allati.    Alter  examining  those  diflerent  propositions, 
Gordon  gives  his  opiniotf,  that  the  JUoru  .Grompttw, 
meniioiied  bf  Tacitus,  is  in  StmiAtani,  half  a  mile  sooth 
of  Um  Kirk  of  Comerfs.  His  reaaons,  as  well  as  they 
OBB  ba  cMMJeaaed  la  tbia  nau,  are  aa  follow :— Jo  the  first 
plaea,  than  la  In  Scotland  a  most  remarkable  ridge  of 
mriMnuipai  calUd  the  OaaifnAN  Kills,  which  divide 
the  MghUmdi  from  the  Lowlandtf  reaching  from  Dum- 
barton OB  the  VYIth  of  Clyde  as  fiu*  as  Aberdeen  on  the 
Oonnan  Oeaan.    The  Mone  Orampiue  In  question  Is 
OBdoitfaiadly  one  of  thoae  Grampian  Hills ;  and  that  it 
wma  Btar  iha  SrM  qf  ComtrU,  Gordon  thinks  arident 
from  the  following  facta.  Near  Coi«i«rfs  ha  found  a  large 
extended  plain,  about  a  mila  in  breadth,  and  several 
milea  In  length :  and  on  one  part  of  (he  plain,  a  noble 
tqoars  Roman  encampment,  divided  Into  two  partitlona 
each  aommnded  with  two  aggere»t  or  ramparts,  and 
ia-«hem  a  larga/Mto,  or  ditch,  with  four  distinct 
into  tha  camp*  analogous  to  those  described 
fay  Joaephus  when  the  Romans  laid  siege  to  Jerusalem. 
Gordon  adds,  that  he  calculated  the  number  of  men 
contained  in  the  southmost  camp,  according  to  the  al- 
lowmnca  of  ground  made  by  Polybius  for  each  footpaol* 
diar,  aod  waa  agraeablj  snrpriaed  to  find  It  contained 
tka  fvsdas  nombar  which  Tacitus  saja  (sect  xzxv.) 
Acrieola  had  under  his  command  at  the  battle  of  JUime 
OramfiuMf  via.  8000  auxiliaries ;  and  In  the  other  square, 
exactly  3000  horse.   The  plain  is  direcllv  at  the  foot  of 
the  Grampian  HiOa ;  and  there  are  the  eolUit  or  rising 
on  which  the  Caledonians  were  placed  before 
Nor  is  it  diiBcult,  on  viewing  thia  ground,  to 
giie«a  at  tha  place  where  the  eovtaarii,  or  charioteers, 
wheeled  alMnit.   Gordon  adds  one  argument  more,  which 
he  tbinka  decisive :  the  moor,  on  which  the  camp  stands, 
la  called  to  this  day  Oatdathan^  or  Galgachan  Rate- 
momr:  Mt  that  Qalgoiewe  constructed  the  camp,  but 
hara  he  aagaged  Agricola's  army ;  for  which  reaaon  his 
■ame  is  1^  on  the  place.   See  Gordon's  iTtfMrarjf,  p.  29 
and  -IOl— It  must  not  be  dissembled,  that  Mr.  Pennant,  a 
««r7  Infenious  and  enteruintng  traveller,  has  lately  vis- 
it«d  tbe  same  ground,  and  has  given  his  reasons  for  dla> 
aenthag  from  Mr.  Gordon.   What  that  gentleman  ad- 
TMicaa,  most  always  merit  attention.   The  camp,  he 
•aya,  whkh  Gordon  baa  described.  Ilea  between  the 
riwar  Barut  and  the  little  stream  called  the  Radul^  on 
a  plaio  too  contracted  for  such  a  number  of  combatants 
aa  Tacttos  says  there  waa,  to  form  and  act  In,  or  for 
iheir  charioteers  or  cavalry  to  scour  the  field.    He  ad- 
nits  that  there  are  several  small  hills  near  the  greater, 
wlkers  tha  Britons  might  have  ranged  themselves  before 
tte  battle.  Bui  the  distance  from  the  sea  Is,  with  Mr. 
Peanaal,  an  insuperable  argtnnent  against  this  being 
the  apot;  aa  we  are  expreasly  informed,  that,  Agrioola 
aaoft  bia  fleet  before,  la  order  to  diatrea  and  divide  the 
Mkaany ;  and  that  he  himaelf  marched  with  his  army,  till 
^m  arrived  at  the  Grampian  mountain,  where  he  found 
Ike  Caledonhuis  drawn  up  in  force.   Mr.  Pennant  says, 
iba  whole  account  given  by  Tacitus,  it  should  be 
thai  tha  action  waa  fooght  Inan  open  country, 
'Um  foot  af  eaitalo  UUf, not  fa alltUe  plain amMat 


poatad  in  famb,  Undiimmyed  by  UmIt  foiatr 
defeat,  the  Barbarihoi  expected  no  other  ieive 
than  a  total  overthrow,  or  a  brare  leTengt. 
Experience  had  taught  them  that  the  common 
cause  lequlred  a  vigorous  exertion  of  their 
united  itreogth.  For  this  purpose,  by  treatiei 
of  alliance,  and  by  deputations  to  the  several 
cantons,  they  Jiad  drawn  together  the  strength  of 
their  nation.  Upwards  of  thirty  thousand  men 
appeared  in  arms,  and  their  force  was  increasing 
every  day.  The  youth  of  the  country  poured 
in  from  all  quarteci,  and  even  the  men  in  years, 
whose  vigour  was  still  unbroken,  repaired  to 
the  army,  pioud  of  their  past  exploits,  and  the 
ensigns  of  honour  which  they  had  gained  by 
their  martial  spirit  Among  the  chieftains, 
distinguished  by  their  birth  and  valour,  the 
most  renowned  was  Galgaensj    The  multitude 


defiles,  aa  the  valleys  idMut  Comerie  consist  of.  Pea- 
nant'a  7\iur,  1772,  part  11.  p.  9fi.  It  is  not  the  design  of 
this  note  to  decide  between  those  two  opposite  opinlona ; 
but,  upqn  due  consideration,  It  may  be  found  that  Mr. 
Pennant's  argumenta  are  far  from  being  conclusive. 
The  place,  however,  for  a  foir  investigation,  will  be, 
when  Tackus  draws  up  both  armies  In  order  of  battle. 
We  shall  then  be  able  to  form  a  more  exact  Idea  of  tha 
spot;  and,  perhaps,  we  shall  have  reaaon  to  accede  to 
Gordon's  opinbn.   Sea  sicL  S,  and  note. 

2  In  the  chronicle  of  the  kings  of  Scotland,  Oalgaai9 
is  called  Qaldua;  of  which  name  and  its  etymology, 
Gordon  gives  the  following  account: — Oalfacue  waa 
latinized  by  the  Romans  from  two  Highland  appellations, 
vis.  Oald  and  Caehaeh  ;  the  first,  (Said,  being  the  proper 
name,  and  tha  second  an  abjection  to  it,  from  the  batUea 
he  had  fought;  it  signifies  the  same  aa  praUoeue;  Oald 
theJighUr  qfbaitlet ;  which  kind  of  nickname  la  still  In 
use  among  the  Hlghlandera  Thus  the  lata  Viscount 
Dundte  was,  by  the  Highlander*  that  followed  him,  call- 
ed John  Da-Nim^Cach,  BiacMiaired  John  wAo  JighU 
the  batiUo :  and  In  like  manner  John  Duke  of  Argyla 
was  known  among  the  HighUndera  by  the  name  of 
JtJm  Roir-Nan-Cachf  RedJtaired  John  teho  JighU  tha 
battlee.  Gordon's  hinerary^  p.  40.  In  the  speech  aa- 
crlbed  to  this  gallant  chieftain,  we  have  a  striking  pic- 
ture of  Roman  oppression.  Tlie  various  arts  of  those 
ambitious  conquerors,  aod  the  vices  of  their  government 
in  the  several  provinces  of  the  empire,  are  painted  forth 
in  glaring  colours.  The  art  of  compressing  In  pathetic 
language,  with  precision  and  energy,  all  the  topica  that 
can  inspire  the  heart  of  man  with  a  generous  love  of 
liberty,  is  here  diaplayed  In  full  perfoction.  It  may  in- 
deed be  doulAed,  whether  Oa^o^tie  spoke  what  Tacltua 
haa  put  Into  his  mouth ;  but  that  he  harangued  his  men 
is  highly  probable.  In  those  days,  no  battle  waa  fought 
without  a  speech  from  the  general,  to  rouae  and  animate 
the  valour  of  h is  army.  We  see  the  same  custom  among 
the  ancient  Germans,  and  we  find  It  among  the  savagea 
of  America.  In  our  times  few  or  no  speeches  are  mada 
at  the  head  of  the  line.  The  modern  general  haa  no 
occasion  to  be  an  orator:  his  artillery  speaks  for  him. 
But  since  It  is  likely  that  Galgacue  addressed  his  men, 
that  probability  Is  ground  sofllclent  for  the  historian ; 
and  GalgacuMt  then  upon  the  point  of  a  decisive  action, 
when  all  that  was  dear  to  him  depended  on  the  event, 
may  be  fairly  allowed  to  have  addressed  his  men  in  sub- 
stance at  least.  If  not  In  the  manner,  here  represented 
The  ferocity  of  a  savage,  whose  bosom  glowed  with  the 
lova  of  liberty,  givca  wannlh  and  spirit  to  the  whole 


doe 
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g&thered  ronod  him,  ea^cr  for  tctioii,  mnd  bnroing 
with  ancommon  ardour.  He  faarangued  them  to 
the  following  effect : 

XXX.  « When  I  consider  the  motives  that 
have  roused  ui  to  this  war ;  when  I  reflect  on 
the  necessity  that  now  demands  our  firmest 
vigour,  I  expect  every  thing  groat  and  noble 
from  that  union  of  sentiment  thai  pervades  us 
alL  From  this  day  I  date  the  freedom  of  Britain. 
We  are  the  men,  who  never  crouched  in  bond-' 
age.  Beyond  this  spot  there  is  no  land,  where 
liberty  can  find  a  refuge.  Even  the  sea  is  shut 
against  us,  while  the  ftoman  fleet  is  hovering 
on  the  coast.  To  draw  the  sword  in  the  cause 
of  freedom  Is  the  true  glory  of  the  brave,  and, 
in  our  condition,  cowardice  itself  would  throw 
away  the  scabbard.  In  the  battles,  which 
have  been  hitherto  fought  with  alternate  vicis- 
situdes of  fortune,  our  countrymen  might  well 
repose  some  hopes  in  us ;  they  might  consider 
us  as  their  last  resouree ;  they  knew  us  to  be 
the  noblest  sons  of  Britain,  plac^  in  the  last 
recesses  of  the  land,  in  the  very  sanctuary  of 
liberty.  We  have  not  so  much  as  seen  the 
melancholy  regions,  where  slavery  has  debased 
mankind.  We  hav^  lived  in  freedom,  and  our 
eyes  have  been  unpolluted  by  the  sight  of  ignoble 
bondage. 

**  The  extremity  of  the  earth  is  ours :  defended 
by  our  situation,  we  have  to  this  day  preserved 
our  honour  and  the  rights  of  men.  But  we  are 
no  longer  safe  in  our  obscurity  t  our  retreat  is 
laid  open  t  the  enemy  rushes  on,  and,  as  things 
unknown  are  ever  magnified,  he  thinks  a  mighty 
conquest  lies  before  him.  But  this  is  the  end 
of  the  habitable  world,  and  rocks  and  brawling 
waves  fill  all  the  space  behind.  The  Romans 
are  in  the  heart  of  our  country ;  no  submission 
can  satisfy  their  pride  ^  no  concessions  can 
appease  their  fury.  While  the  land  has  any 
thing  left,  it  is  the  theatre  of  war ;  when  it  can 
yield  no  more,  they  explore  the  seas  for  hidden 
treasure.  Are  the  nations  rich,  Roman  avarice 
is  their  enemy.  Are  they  poor,  Roman  ambition 
lords  it  over  them.     The  east  and  the  west  have 


speech.  Neither  the  Greek  nor  Roman  page  has  any 
thing  to  cotnpare  with  It.  The  critics  have  admired  the 
speech  of  Forus  to  Alexander;  but,  excellent ms  It  Is,  It 
shrinks  and  fades  away  before  the  Caledonian  orator. 
Even  the  speech  of  Agricola,  which  follows  immediately 
after  it,  is  tame  and  feeble^ when  opposed  to  the  ardour, 
the  impetuosity,  and  the  vehemence  of  the  British  chief. 
We  see  Tacitus  exetting  all  his  art  to  decorate  the  cha- 
racter of  his  father-in-law:  but  he  had  neither  the  same 
vein  of  sentiment,  nor  the  same  generous  love  of  liberty, 
to  support  the  cause  of  an  ambitious  conqueror.  In  the 
harangue  of  Qalgactu^  the  pleasure  of  the  reader  springs 
from  t¥ro  principles :  he  admires  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
brave  Caledonian,  and  at  the  same  time  applauds  the 
noble  historian,  who  draws  up  a  charge  against  the 
tyranny  of  his  own  countrymen,  and  generously  lists 
<in  the  side  of  liberty. 


bei»n  rifled,  and  the  spoiler  it  still.  ioMitiate. 
Romans,  by  a  strange  singularity  of  n&tare 
the  only  people  who  invade,  with  eqaaU  afd 
the  wealth  and  the  poverty  of  nations.  To 
to  ravage,  and  to  murder,  in  their  imposiii^ 
guage,  ate  the  arts  of  civil  policy.  IVIaea  1 
have  made  the  world  a  solitude,  they  ca] 
peace. 

XXXI.  ''Our  children  and  relatires  are  i 
to  us  all.  It  is  an  affection  planted  in  our  bn 
by  the  hand  of  nature.  And  yet  those  ten 
pledges  are  ravished  from  us  to  serve  in  dist 
lands.  Are  our  wives,  our  aistciv,  and 
daughters,  safe  from  brutal  lust  and  open  vie 
tion  ?  The  insidious  conqueror,  under  the  mi 
of  hospitality  and  friendship,  brands  them  w 
dishonour.  Our  money  is  couTeyed  into  th 
treasury,  and  our  com  into  their  granaries.  C 
limbs  and  bodies  are  worn  out  in  clearing  woo 
and  draining  marshes :  and  what  bare  been  < 
wages  ?  Stripes  and  insult.  The  lot  of  I 
meanest  slave,  bom  in  servitude,  is  prefera] 
to  ours :  he  is  sold  but  once,  and  his  masi 
maintains  him;  but  Britain  every  day  invil 
new  tyrants,  and  every  day  pampers  their  pri:j 
In  a  private  family  the  slave,  who  is  last  bongj 
in,  provokes  the  mirth  and  ridicule  of  the  who 
domestic  crew:  and  in  this  general  servitnd 
to  which  Rome  has  reduced  the  world,  tj 
case  is  the  same:  we  are  treated  at  firvt,  9 
objects  of  derision,  and  then  marked  out  U 
destruction. 

«  What  better  lot  can  we  expect?  We  hav< 
no  arable  lands  to  cultivate  for  a  master;  ni 
mines  to  dig  for  his  avarice ;  no  harbours  to  im 
prove  for  his  commerce.  To  what  end  shouii 
the  conqueror  spare  us  ?  Our  virtue  and  undaunf 
ed  spirit  are  crimes  in  the  eyes  of  the  conquenn 
and  will  render  us  more  obnoxious.  Our  re 
mote  situation,  hitherto  the  retreat  of  freedoa 
and  on  that  account  the  more  suspected,  wil 
only  serve  to  inflame  the  jealousy  of  our  enemies 
We  must  expect  no  mercy.  Let  us  therefon 
dare  like  men.  We  all  are  summoned  by  tbi 
great  call  of  nature ;  not  only  those  who  kcc« 
the  value  of  liberty,  but  even  such  as  think  iL^e 
on  any  terms  the  dearest  blessing.  The  Triso^ 
bantes,^  who  had  only  a  woman  to  lead  themoo, 
were  able  to  carry  (ire  and  sword  throuf  b  % 
whole  colony.  They  stormed  the  camps  of  tb« 
enemy,  and  if  success  had  not  intoxicated  tbeis, 
they  had  been,  beyond  all  doubt,  the  delircren 
of  their  country.  And  shall  not  we,  uncoe- 
quered,  and  undebased  by  slavery,  a  oatioD  ever 
free,  and  struggling  now,  not  to  recover,  trat  \9 
ensure  our  liberties,*  shall  we  not  go  forth  tb* 


1  The  Trinobantes,  or  the  people  of  Eaaex,  joined  tkt 
Icenlans  in  the  grand  revolt  under  Boadicea.  Sm  this 
Tract,  sect.  xvi.  and  AnndU,  b.  xiv.  a  31. 

2  This  passage  has  occasioned  much  coolioi«nqraatoo( 
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ebuBpioiit  of  our  country  ?  Sball  wo  not,  by  one 
gweroQf  offort,  f  bow  tbe  Romans,  tbat  we  are 
the  men  wbom  Caledonia  baa  reserved  to  be  as- 
lerton  of  the  pnblie  weal  ? 

XXXII.  *•  We  know  the  nianners  of  the  Ro- 
laani ;  and  are  we  to  imagine  that  their  valonr 
in  the  6eld  is  equal  to  their  arrogance  in  time  of 
peace  f  By  onr  dissensions  their  glory  rises ;  the 
▼ices  of  their  enemies  are  the  negative  virtues  of 
tke  Roman  aimy  |  if  that  may  be  called  an  army, 
which  ii  no  better  than  a  motley  crew  of  various 
nations,  held  together  by  success,  and  ready  to 
enushle  away  in  tbe  first  reverse  of  fortune. 
That  this  will  be  their  fate,  no  one  can  doubt, 
unless  we  suppose  that  the  Gaul,  the  German, 
and  (with  shame  I  add)  the  Britons,  a  mercen- 
ary band,  who  hire  their  blood  in  %  foreign  ser- 
vice, will  adhere  from  principle  to  a  new  mas- 
ter, whom  they  have  lately  served,  and  long 
detested.  They  are  now  enlisted  by  awe  and 
terror  X  break  their  fetters,  and  the  man  who 
forgets  to  fear,  will  seek  revenge. 

^  All  that  can  inspire  the  human  heart,  every 
■otive  that  can  excite  us  to  deeds  of  ralour,  is 
ott  our  side.  Tbe  Romans  have  no  wives  •  in 
the  field  to  animate  their  drooping  spirit  i  no 
ptretfts  to  reproach  their  want  of  courage.  They 
are  not  listed  in  tbe  cause  of  their  country  <  their 
country,  if  any  tbey  have/  lies  at  a  distance. 
They  an  a  band  of  mercenaries,  a  wretched  hand* 
fvl  of  devoted  men,  who  tremble  and  look  aghast 
<•  they  roll  their  eyee  around,  and  see  on  every 
nde  objects  unknown  before.  The  sky  over  their 
beads,  the  sea,  the  woods,  all  things  conspire  to 
ftll  them  with  doubt  and  terror.    They  come 


(he  cotniiMmlatore;  but  those  gentleman  are  often  in- 
inkras  to  no  end  but  to  perplex  themaelTee.  Tbe  text 
is  easeepHUe  of  an  easy  and  obviovs  conetnietlon ;  and 
h  is  this :  We  haTo  been  hitherto  unsubdued,  and  there- 
fora  we  en  no|  now  u>  taste  of  liberty  for  the  flmtlme : 
v«  here  always  enjoyed  our  rights;  let  tos  preserve 
them  by  oar  valour. 

3  la  cooseqnenee  of  the  milhary  system  of  the  Bo- 
imas,  the  eoldiere  remained  hi  a  state  of  celibacy.  Dio 
teUs  ns^  that  the  emfferor  Claudius,  to  relieve  them  from 
the  stria  severity  of  the  laws,  allowed  them  all  the 
right*  end  privileges  annexed  to  the  married  state. 
Sevens  owed  the  imperial  dignity  to  the  legions  *,  and 
10  wuk  his  gratitude,  gave  them  leave  to  marry,  and, 
by  thit  mad  other  Indulgences,  nlaxed,  and  well  nigh 
ndoed,  the  dieeipline  of  the  army.  Befon  that  time,  e 
Komta  camp  had  no  place  of  aceommodation  for  women. 
See,  in  Duncan's  G»sar,  a  dlssenatlon  on  the  Roman 
■n  of  war.  That  the  Germans  and  other  barbarians 
were  inflamed  with  uncoounon  ardour  l^  their  women 
la  the  field  of  battle,  has  appeand  in  various  Instances 
throughout  the  Annals  and  History  of  Tacitus. 

4  The  eooqoered  provinces  fiimislied  auxiliaries,  and 
Ihe  legkms  were  often  ncruited  by  levies  nised  in  dia- 
tuL  pans  of  the  empin.  Those  soldien  wen  not  In- 
terested la  the  causa  of  Rome :  their  native  country  was 
iadlAieal  and  rsaoie  pbMss. 


like  victims,  delivered  into  our  hands  by  the 
gods,  to  ia]l  this  day  a  sacrifice  to  freedom. 

'*  In  the  ensuing  battle  be  not  deceived  by  false 
appearances  s  tbe  glitter  of  gold  and  silvers  may 
dazzle  the  eye;  but  to  us  it  is  harmless,  to  the 
Romans  no  protection.  In  their  own  ranks  we 
shall  find  a  number  of  generous  warriors  ready  to 
assist  our  cause.  The  Britons  know  that  for  our 
common  liberties  we  draw  the  avenging  aword. 
The  Gauls  will  remember  that  they  once  were 
a  free  people  i  and  the  Germans,  u  the  Usipi- 
ans  <  lately  did,  will  desert  their  colours.  The 
Romans  have  left  nothing  in  their  rear  to  0|h 
pose  us  in  the  pursuit  i  their  forts  are  tingarri* 
sonedi  the  veterans  in  their  colonies  droop  with 
age  ;  in  their  municipal  towns,  nothing  but  an- 
archy, dhspotie  government,  and  disaffected  sub* 
jects.  In  me  behold  your  general  i  behold  an 
army  of  freebom  men.  Tour  enemy  is  before 
you,  and,  in  his  train,  heavy  tributes,  drudgery 
in  the  mines,  and  all  the  horrors  of  slavery. 
Are  those  calamities  to  be  entailed  upon  us  ?  Or 
shall  this  day  relieve  us  by  a  brave  revenge  ? 
There  is  the  field  of  battle,  and  let  that  deter- 
mine. Let  us  seek  the  enemy,  and,  as  we  rush 
upon  him,  remember  the  glory  delivered  down 
to  us  by  our  ancestors ;  and  let  each  man  think 
that  upon  his  sword  depends  the  fate  of  all  pos- 
terity." 

XXXin.  This  speech  wu  received,  accord- 
ing to  the  custom  of  Barbarians,  with  war 
songs,  with  savage  bowlings,  and  a  wild  uproar 
of  military  applause.  Their  battalions  began  to 
form  a  line  of  battle ;  tbe  brave  and  warlike 
rushed  forward  to  the  front,  and  the  field  glit- 
tered with  the  blaze  of  arms.  The  Romans  on 
their  side  burned  with  equal  ardour.  AgricoU 
saw  the  impatient  spirit  of  his  men,  but  did  not 
think  proper  to  begin  tbe  engagement,  till  he 
confirmed  their  courage  by  the  following  speech  i 
« It  is  now,  my  fellow-soldiers,  the  eighth  year  t 


5  The  good  sense,  no  less  than  the  spirit,  of  the  Gale* 
donian  warrior  Is  seen  in  this  remark.  Llvy  has  a 
similar  pasaege.  Th»  plume  and  cnsi  of  the  enemy  can 
inflict  no  wound;  the  Roman  javelin  can  pierce  the 
painted  shield ;  and  the  nnks  of  war,  that  display  their 
glittering  mantles,  when  attacked  sword  In  hadd,  an 
soon  discoloured  wHh  blood.  **,Non  cristas  vulnera 
focen,  et  per  picta  atque  aorata  scuta  tnnsin  Roman* 
um  pllum ;  et  candon  tnnicarum  fiilgentem  aclem,  nbl 
nB  ferro  geratur,  cruentari."   Livy,  lib.  z.  s.  98. 

6  The  Vsiplans  wen  auxiliaries  from  Germany,  en- 
gaged in  the  quamls  of  Rome:  bat  not  feeling  them- 
selves intensted  In  the  cause,  they  determined  to  ntum 
to  their  own  country,  and  with  that  design,  committed 
themselves  to  the  meny  of  the  winds  and  waves.  See 
this  Tnct,  s.  98. 

7  Then  is  hen  a  Small  mistake,  the  error  perhaps  of 
the  copyist;  as  this,  in  fiict,  was  Agricola*s  seventh 
campaign.  In  the  speech  that  follows,  the  reader  will 
see  the  ooloun  of  rhetoric  employed,  to  flatter  Ihe  sol' 
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of  ovr  Mrriee  in  Briteiii.  Duin^  that  time, 
the  genius  and  good  aiupieei  of  tbo  Roman  em- 
pire, with  your  assifltance  and  unwearied  la- 
bour, ha?e  made  the  island  our  own.  In  all  our 
expeditions.  In  every  battle,  the  enemy  has  felt 
your  yalour,  and  by  your  toil  and  perseTerance 
the  very  pature  of  the  country  has  been  con- 
quered. I  have  been  proud  of  my  soldiers,  and 
you  have  had  no  reason  to  blush  for  your  gene- 
rat.  We  have  carried  the  terror  of  our  arms 
beyond  the  limits  of  any  other  soldiers,  or  any 
former  general  {i  we  have  penetrated  to  the 
extremity  of  the  land.  Thiv  was  formerly  the 
boast  of  vainglory,  the  mere  report  of  fame ;  it  is 
now  historical  truth.  We  have  gained  possession 
sword  in  hand  i  we  are  encamped  on  the  utmost 
limits  of  the  island.  Britain  is  discovered,  and 
by  the  discovery  cooquered. 

*'  In  our  long  and  laborious  matches,  when 
you  were  obliged  to  traverse,  moors,  and  fens, 
and  rivers,  and  to  climb  steep  and  craggy  moun- 
.tainsyit  was  stiU  the  cry  of  the  bravest  amongst 
you.  When  shall  we  be  led  to  battle  ?  When 
shall  we  see  the  enemy  ?  Behold  them  now  be- 
fore you.  They  an  hunted  out  of  their  dens 
and  caverns ;  your  wish  is  granted,  and  the  field 
of  glory  lies  open  to  your  swords.  One  victory 
more  makes  this  new  world  our  own  (  but  re- 
member that  a  defeat  involves  us  all  in  the  last 
distress.  If  we  consider  the  progress  of  our 
arms,  to  look  back  is  glorious  •  the  tract  of  coun- 
try that  lies  behind  us,  the  forests  which  you 
have  explored,  and  the  sestuaries  which  you  have 
passed,  are  monuments  of  eternal  fame.  But 
our  fame  can  only  last,  while  we  press  forward 
on  the  enemy.  If  we  give  ground,  if  we  think 
of  a  retreat,  we  have  the  same  difficulties  to 
aurmoont  again.  The  success,  which  is  now 
our  pride,  will  in  that  case  be  our  worst  misfor- 
tune. We  are  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with 
the  course  of  the  country ;  the  enemy  knows  the 
defiles  and  marshes,  and  will  be  supplied  with 
provisions  in  abundance.  We  have  not  those 
advantages,  but  we  have  hands  that  can  grasp 
the  sword,  and  we  have  valour,!*  that  gives  us 
every  thing.  With  me  it  has  long  been  a  settled 


dler's  pride,  and  decorate  the  lost  of  domlAlon  with  spe> 
cious  and  seducing  appearances. 

1  Under  all  former  commanders,  the  seene  of  action 
^as  in  that  part  of  Britain  called  England.  Sutiqa,  in- 
deed, using  his  poetical  license,  carries  Bolanus  as  far 
as  T^ttie,  and  crowns  his  hero  wtlh  laurels  in  the  High* 
lands  of  Scotland.  See  sect.  viil.  note,  and  xvi.  note. 
But  Agricola  was  the  first  Roman  general  tliat  carried 
his  victorious  arms  into  Caledonia,  and  reduced  that 
whole  country  as  far  is  the  Frith  of  Ta^. 

2  Livy  has  a  similar  aentimenu  The  soldiers,  he 
■ajs,  fixed  their  ejes  on  their  arms  and  the  swords  in 
their  hands,  which  they  considered  as  their  only  hope. 
''Anna  tantum  ferrumque  in  deztris,  velul  solas  re* 
llqoiu  spei  siusi  intiienias."  Lib.  v.  s.  ^ 


principle,  that  the  baek  of  agenenl  or  bin  i 
IS  never  safe.  Which  of  yoii  would  not  n 
die  with  honour,  than  live  in  infamy  ?  Bal 
atad  honour  are  this  day  inseparable  ;  tbej 
fixed  to  one  spot  'Should  fortune  dm 
against  us,  we  die  on  tlie  utmost  limita  oi 
world  I  and  to  die  where  nature  ends,  caniM 
deemed  inglorious. 

XXXIV.  « If  our  present  struggle  were 
nations  wholly  unknown  { if  we  had  to  do  ' 
an  enemy  new  to  our  swords^  I  should  cij 
mind  the  example  of  other  armiea.  At  pre 
what  can  I  propose  so  bright  and  animatin] 
your  own  exploits  ?  I  appeal  to  your  own  ^ 
behold  the  men  drawn  up  againat  you :  are  i 
not  the  same,  who  last  year,  under  covert  ot 
night,  assaulted  the  ninth  legioa,3  and,  c 
the  first  shout  of  our  army,  fled  before  you 
band  of  dastards  I  who  have  subsisted  hith( 
because  of  all  the  Britens  they  are  tlie  most 
peditious  runaways. 

*<  In  woods  and  forests  the  fierce  and  m 
animals  attack  the  huntsmen  and  rush  on 
tain  destruction  t  but  the  timoroios  herd  is  i 
dispersed,  scared  by  the  sound  and  elamooi 
the  chase.  In  like  manner,  the  brave  and  % 
like  Britons  have  long  since  perished  by 
sword.  The  refuse  of  the  nation  attU  rcmai 
They  have  nbt  staid  to  make  head  agaiost  y 
they  are  hunted  down  |  they  are  caught  in 
toils.  Benumbed  with  fear,  th^  stand  k 
tioaless  on  yonder  spot,  which  you  will  rei» 
for  ever  memorable  by  a  glorisQa  victory.  Hi 
you  may  end  yotir  labeura*  and  eloae  a  scene 
fifty  years  *  by  one  great,  one  glorious  day.  ] 
your  country  see,  and  let  the  commonweal 
bear  witnessi,  if  the  conquest  of  Britain  hasbt 
a  lingering  work,  if  the  seeds  of  rebellion  ba 
not  been  crushed,  that  we  at  least  hare  done  q 
duty," 

XXXV.  During  this  hanngoe,  whUst  M 
cola  was  still  addressing  the  men,  a  more  tbi 
common  ardour  glowed  on  eveiy  countenas^ 
As  soon  as  the  general  ended,  the  field  nil 
with  shouts  of  applause.  Impataeat  fes  i 
onset,  the  soldiers  grasped  their  anas.  Agi 
cola  restrained  their  violence,  till  he  formed  h 
order  of  battle.     The  auxiliary  infantir,'  I 


3  An  account  of  this  attack,  in  whkh  the  ]^p^  i 
Agricola  had  not  arrived  in  time,  would  prcUbij  bi 
been  cut  to  pieces,  is  given  in  this  Tract,  sect,  mi 

4  Aulus  nautius  undertook  his  expedhii>o  iab)  Br 
tain,  A.  TJ.  C.  796.  From  that  time  to  the  bank  v\ 
impending,  one  or  two  and  forty  years  had  eUpK4 
Agricola  did  not  think  an  exact  statemeai  otcetsuj 
he  was  speaking  lo  the  passions,  and,  iherdbre,  iis« 
an  oratorical  amplification. 

6  We  are  now  on  the  punt  of  a  great  and  dedari  •£ 
lion.  The  m(rt.ives  thai  inciu  boUi  armies  tA\t  beti 
displayed  with  energy.  On  one  side,  the  Ubeitj  of  i 
people  is  depending;  on  the  other,  the  liis  of  the  Ba 
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BVBlMr  aboQl  eight  tkoQMndt  occupied  the  centre. 
The  wiDgs  consisted  of  three  thousand  horse. 


nan  army.  The  order,  Id  which  the  combaUnta  were 
drawn  up,  Is  now  presenied  to  us,  but  with  the  usual 
bretrlty  of  Tacitus.  All  this  preparation  keeps  the 
reader  hi  suspense,  nod  fills  the  mind  with  axpoostlon. 
Mm  Briioos  we  feel  for  our  uiceslors«  and  as  scholars 
we  are  dassled  bj  the  glory  of  the  Boman  name.  We 
kare  now  before  us  the  preparation  for  the  twttUng 
•flviM.  The  main  body  of  the  Caledonians  took  post  on 
(he  aecllWty  of  the  Onunplnn  mount;  their  adtanced 
lines  Stood  at  the  foot  of  the  hfU,  nnd  the  ranks  rose  one 
above  another.  In  regular  order,  to  ihe  summit.  The 
charieieera  and  horsemen  advanced  on  the  open  plain, 
and  rushed  lo  and  fro  with  wHd  velocity.  On  the  side 
of  the  BomanS)  the  order  of  baule  was  as  follows  :— 
Eight  thousand  auxiliaries  formed  the  centre ;  the  cav- 
alry, anoonting  to  three  thousand,  took  post  lo  the 
wings;  the  legions  were  stationed  In  the  rear,  near  the 
imienchmsots,  to  act  as  occasion  required,  as  a  body 
ef  reeerre ;  mnd,  that  the  enemy  might  not  be  able  to 
make  an  impression  on  the  flank,  the  front  lines  of  the 
army  were  extended  to  a  considerable  length.  Brotier, 
in  hie  note  on  this  passage,  adds,  that  the  spot  where 
Ihe  baule  was  iMight  was  In  ArolAesm,  near  the  KMt 
^  Camen*  :  for  this  he  relies  on  the  aullMirity  of  Oor- 
doa.  The  camp,  described  in  two  divleions,  one  for  the 
aaiiliariea,  and  the  other  for  the  cavalry  (eee  sect.  zxix. 
ooteO  appears  to  him  to  be  a  circumstance  of  great 
weight,  u  indeed  It  must  to  every  one  who  considers 
that  the  Bomans  seldom  or  never  came  to  action  till 
they  had,  in  soma  convenient  place,  formed  a  camp, 
•nd  thimm  up  their  Intrenchments,  to  secure  their 
retreiL  There  were  besides,  as  appears  in  Gordon's 
lUoerary,  other  camps  in  the  adjacent  country,  from 
which  Afrfeola  drew  together  the  main  strength  of  the 
army.  Mr.  Ptonoant  observes,  that,  according  to  Tacl- 
UM,  the  Caledonians  were  abovs  thirty  thousand  strong, 
and  could  nol  ad  with  eifoct  in  close  and  narrow  de- 
ftke.  See  sect.  xzlz.  note.  But,  as  it  should  seem,  the 
•pot  was  chosen  by  Galgacus,  with  a  view  to  draw  the 
Romans  Into  a  contracted  plain,  and  then  pour  down 
upon  them  fhmi  the  high  grounds,  and  the  Grampian 
hilL  On  the  other  hand,  Agricola,  who  Is  celebrated 
for  skill  in  choosing  his  ground,  might  also  prefer  a 
place  where  thirty  thousiJid  men  could  not  at  once 
attack  an  Inferior  army.  In  this  It  appears  that  be 
succeeded.  We  are  told,  that  the  enormous  swords  of 
the  Caledonians  were  unfit  for  an  engagement  in  a 
confined  space ;  tin  orrto  ptugnam  tun  toUrabofU :  and 
afterwaxds,  when  the  charioteers  rushed  into  the  heat 
of  the  action,  they  were  soon  entangled  among  the 
Inequalities  of  the  ground ;  irumualibut  locU  km-ebant. 
The  objection,  therefore,  to  the  narrowness  of  the  field 
ef  baule,  on  which  Mr.  Pennant  lays  so  much  stress, 
seems  to  lose  ka  force,  when  we  find  that  the  baule 
WBsactnally  foe^ht  In  a  place  of  no  great  extent,  sur- 
rounded by  a  number  of  hills,  beside  the  Grampian 
nontafai,  where  the  main  body  of  the  Caledonians  lay 
In  wak  for  an  opportunity  to  rush  down  upon  the  Bo- 
BKM.  As  to  the  disunce  Ihun  the  sea,  which  Mr. 
Feanant  calls  an  Insuperable  argument,  as  Agrlcola 
seat  forward  his  fleet  to  disima  the  enemy,  it  is  by  no 
BMMtt  a  dechiive  circumstance.  In  Agrieola's  sixth 
OKBpaign  <see  sect,  zxv.)  Tadtus  tells  us,  that  the 
fleet  and  land  foreee  proceeded  In  sight  of  each  other, 
la  the  preseni  expedition,  that  is  not  said  to  have  been 
the  case.  The  Boman  general  might  order  his  fleet  to 
sail  aciesi  the  friths  both  of  the  7by  and  the  Fhrth, 
klf,  at  the  head  of  his  army,  marched  In 
4  11 


The  legions  were  stntloned  in  the  rear,  nt  the 
head  of  the  intreochnients  as  a  body  of  reserre 
to  support  the  ranks,  if  necessary,  but  otherwise 
to  remain  inactive,  that  a  yictory,  obtained 
without  the  effiuion  of  Roman  blood  might  be 
of  higher  value. 

The  Caledonians  kept  possession  of  the  rising 
grounds,  extending  their  ranks  as  wide  as  pos* 
sible,  to  present  a  formidable  show  of  battle. 
Their  first  line  was  ranged  on  the  plain,  the 
rest  in  a  gradual  ascent  on  the  acclivitj  of  the 
hill.  The  intennediate  space  between  both 
armiee  was  filled  with  the  charioteers*  and 
cavalry  of  the  Britons,  rushing  to  and  fro  in 
wild  career,  and  traversing  the  plain  with  noise 
and  tumult  The  enemy  being  greatly  superior 
in  number,  there  was  reason  to  apprehend  that 
the  Romans  might  be  attacked  both  in  front 
and  flank  at  the  same  time.  To  prevent  that 
mischief,  Agricola  ordered  his  ranks  to  form  a 
wider  range.  Some  of  the  ofl&cers  saw  that  the 
lines  were  weakened  into  length,  and  therefore 
advised  that  the  legions  should  be  brought  for- 
ward into  the  field  of  action.  But  thn  general 
was  not  of  a  temper  to  be  easily  dissuaded  from 
his  purpose.  Flushed  with  hope,  and  firm  in 
the  hour  of  danger,  he  immediately  dismounted, 
and,  dismissing  his  horse,  took  his  stand  at  the 
head  of  the  colours. 

XXXVL  The  hatUe  began,  and  at  first  was 
maintained  at  a  distance.  The  Britons  neither 
wanted  skill  nor  resolution.  With  their  long 
swords,  and  targets  ^  of  small  dimension,  they 
had  the  address  to  elude  the  missive  weapons  of 


quest  of  the  enemy,  then  actnally  aseembled  at  the 
Grampian  hilL  In  case  of  a  defeat,  the  ships  were,  per* 
haps,  in  the  Frhh  of  Tby  to  receive  the  flying  army. 
Upon  the  whole,  it  appears,  from  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  battle,  that  the  Caledonians,  for  from  wishing  to 
act  in  a  wide-extended  plain,  chose  a  spot,  where  they 
were  posted  to  advantage,  on  the  hills.  When  at  last 
they  quitted  their  Ikatnesees,  h  Is  evident  that  they 
could  not  exert  themselves  with  eflfect  amidst  the  nar- 
row defiles.  Upon  the  whole,  the  eontroversy  will  not 
easily  be  decided :  antiquarians  are  seldom  willing  to 
agree,  and  the  Grampian  hill  Is  likely  to  continue  a 
subject  of  contention.  The  reader,  who  promises  him. 
self  either  pleasure  or  instruction  from  the  inquiry, 
will  do  well  to  peruse  the  arguments  of  Gordon  and 
Mr.  Pennant,  as  slated  by  themselves-  Be  will  then  be 
able  U>  draw  his  own  conclusion. 

6  From  this  passage,  it  is  evident,  that  while  the  Cal 
edonians  kept  their  post  on  the  Grampian  hill,  and  the 
adjacent  heights,  the  plain  was  wide  enough  for  the 
charioteers  and  cavalry ;  but,  in  the  heat  of  the  engage- 
ment, they  were  drawn  into  narrow  passes,  where  they 
could  no  longer  act  with  vigour. 

7  These  targets,  in  tAtin  ce/no,  were  made  of  osiers, 
or  boards,  covered  over  with  leather.  The  Caledoniaoa, 
who  fought  on  this  occasion,  left  the  feahion  of  their 
armour,  as  well  as  an  exainplo  of  courage,  to  late  poe> 
Urity.  The  broad  sword  and  target  are  well  known  to 
have  been.  In  modern  limes,  the  peculiar  arms  of  the 
Highlanders. 
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the  Romans,  and  at  the  same  time  to  discharge 
a  thick  ToUey  of  their  own.  To  bring  the  con<- 
flict  to  a  speedy  decision,  Agricola  ordered  three 
BataTian  and  two  Tungrian  cohorts  i  to  charge 
the  enemy  sword  in  hand.  To  this  mode  of 
attack  those  troops  had  been  long  accustomed, 
but  to  the  Britons  it  was  every  way  disadvan- 
tageous. Their  small  targets  afforded  no  pro- 
tection, and  their  unwieldy  swords,  not  sharp- 
ened to  a  point,8  could  do  but  little  execution  in 
a  close  engagement.  The  Batavians  rushed  to 
the  attack  with  impetuous  fury ;  they  redoubled 
their  blows,  and  with  the  bosses  of  ^eir  shields 
bruised  the  enemy  in  the  face,  and  having  over- 
powered all  i^esistance  on  the  plain,  began  to 
force  their  way  up  the  ascent  of  the  hill  in 
regular  order  of  battle,  incited  by  their  ex- 
ample, the  other  cohorts  advanced  with  a  spirit 
of  emulation,  and  cut  their  way  with  terrible 
slaughter.  Eager  in  pursuit  of  victory,  they 
pressed  forward  with  determined  fury,  leaving 
behind  them  numbers  wounded,  but  not  slain, 
and  otben  not  so  much  as  hurt. 

The  Roman  cavalry,  in  the  mean  time,  was 
forced  to  give  ground.3    The  Caledonians,  in 


1  Tho  Batavians,  after  their  revolt  under  Civilis, 
which  ended  A.  U.  C.  823,  A.  D.  70.  (see  Hitt.  b.  t.  s.  96), 
renewed  iheir  ancient  friendship  with  the  Romaas. 
Several  inscriptions  on  aliarsi  having  Cohort  prima 
Batavarum  ei^raved  on  them,  having  been  dug  up  in 
the  north  of  England.  Several  others,  commemorating 
the  Tungrian  cohorts,  have  been  found,  as  may  be  seen 
In  Gordon's  Itinerary.  ' 

2  Brotier  observes,  from  Yegetius,  b.  I.  s.  12,  that  the 
Britons  fought  with  the  edge  of  their  sword,  and  cut  and 
hewed  the  enemy.  The  Romans,  on  the  contrary,  made 
use  of  the  point,  and,  in  close  engagement,  had  greatly 
the  advantage. 

3  The  British  warrior  in  his  chariot  is  here  called 
Corifutn'ia,  the  driver  of  a  covinut.  It  has  been  already 
mentioned,  that  the  chieftain  contrary  to  the  practice  of 
the  Greeks,  thought  it  a  point  of  honour  to  guide  the 
ear,  while  other  combatants  from  the  same  vehicle  an- 
noyed the  onemy.  See  this  Tract,  s  xii.  note.  Some  of 
the  critics  will  have  It,  that  the  word  eovintu  must  have 
been  coined  by  Tacitus,  since  it  is  not  to  be  found  in 
any  other  Latin  writer :  but  they  forget  that  Lucan  has 
used  It,  and  he  wrote  his  Pharsalia  before  Tacitus  was 
grown  up  to  man's  estate": 


JOtdoaUIinotor  manrtnil  fidgk  OnM. 


48. 


The  name  used  by  Ctesar  Ibr  the  Britons'  warlike 
chariot  is  sssbda.  Their  way  of  fighting  In  those  vehi- 
cles, he  tells  us,  is  as  follows  .'—They  first  drive  round 
all  parts  of  the  tines,  throwing  their  darts,  and,  by  the 
very  terror  of  their  horses,  and  the  rauling  of  their 
wheels,  disordering  the  ranks  of  the  enemy.  When  they 
have  forced  their  way  Into  the  thick  of  the  cavalry,  they 
leap  from  their  chariots,  and  fight  on  foot  Meanwhile 
the  dri  vers  retire  a  little  way  from  the  combat,  and  place 
themselves  In  such  a  manner  as  to  fiivour  the  retreat 
of  thetr  comrades,  should  they  be  overpowered  by  the 
enemy.  Thus  they  perform  the  pari  of  nimble  horse- 
men, and  stable  infantry.  By  continual  exercise  they 
have  arrived  at  such  experioMB,  that  in  tlie  moA  steep 


their  armed  chariots,  rushed  at  full  speed  j 
the  thick  of  the  battle,  where  the  infantry  w 
engaged.  Their  first  impression  struck  a  g 
eral  terror,  but  their  career  was  soon  checi 
by  the  inequalities  of  the  ground,  and  the  clc 
embodied  ranks  of  the  Romans.  Nothing  ca 
less  resemble  an  engagement  of  the  caval 
Pent  up  in  narrow  places,  the  Barbarians  ctoi 
ed  upon  each  other,  and  were  driven  or  dra^ 
along  by  their  own  horses.  A  scene  of  cob; 
sion  followed.  Chariots  without  a  ^ide,  a 
horses  without  a  rider,  broke  from  the  ranks 
wild  disorder,  and  flying  every  way,  as  fear  a 
consternation  urged,  they  overwhelmed  th 
dwn  files,  and  trampled  down  all  who  came 
their  way. 

XXXVIL  MeanwhUe  the  Britons,  who  fa 
hitherto  kept  their  post  on  the  billiy  iookij 
down  with  contempt  on  the  scanty  numbers  i 
the  Roman  anny,  began  to  quit  their  static 
Descending  slowly,  they  hoped,  by  wheclii 
round  the  field  of  battle,  to  attack  the  victc 
in  the  rear.  To  counteract  their  design,  Ag] 
cola  ordered  four  squadrons  of  hotse,  whkh  1 
had  kept  as  a  body  of  reserve,  to  advance  to  t] 
charge.  The  Britons  poured  down  with  impc 
uosity,  and  retired  with  equal  precipitation.  J 
the  same  time,  the  cavalry,  by  the  directions  < 
the  general,  wheeled  round  from  the  wings,  an 
fell  with  great  slaughter  on  the  rear  of  tii 
enemy,  who  now  perceived  that  their  ow 
stratagem  was  turned  against  themselves. 

The  field  presented  a  dreadful  spectacle  o 
carnage  and  destruction.  The  Britons  fled ;  thi 
Romans  pursued ;  they  wounded,  gashed,  am 
mangled  the  runaways ;  they  seized  their  prii 
oners,  and,  to  be  ready  for  others,  butchered 
them  on  the  spot.4  Despair  and  horror  appeared 
in  various  shapes:  in  one  part  of  the  field  tb< 
Caledonians,  sword  in  hand,  fled  in  crowdi 
from  a  handful  of  Rmnans;   in  other  places, 


and  difficult  places,  they  can  stop  th«ir  horses  at  f^M 
stretch,  turn  them  which  way  they  please^  run  al<>iu| 
the  pole,  rest  on  the  harness,  and  with  Incredible  abil- 
ity recover  their  seat  in  the  chariot.  BelL  Gall.  lib.  iv. 
8. 33.   Duncan's  GcBfor,  b.  Iv.  s.  29. 

4  Longinus  has  observed,  that  banishing  copdatiTef 
is  a  great  help  to  the  grandeur  of  a  sentence;  vb'fi 
conjunctions  are  artfully  discarded,  the  periods  uv 
poured  along  in  such  a  manner  that  they  seem  b>  ot^ 
strip  the  thought  of  the  speaker.    He  cites  a  paanfc  ia 
Xenophon  as  an  example :  Closing  their  shields tofciber, 
they  were  pushed,  they  fought,  they  slew,  thry  were 
slain.    In  describing  the  route  of  Catiline's  army,  Sal- 
lust  says,  They  fled,  they  were  followed,  th«y  wn 
killed,  they  were  taken—Soyia,  fugertj  ^eeidi,  cofi- 
Tacitus  saw  the  hurry,  the  force,  the  rapidUj  c4'  ih» 
disjointed  words  in  SaBust,  and  thought  the  passtfe 
worthy  of  Imitation.  Voltaire  has  eadeavonred  to  ihov 
the  wHd  disorder  of  a  kiafiUs  In  the  aanw  ntuuMr: 

Fnuuftls,  Aa^h,  Lotniiw,  que  U  fazanr 
ATancakot,  oomhaUaianl, 
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witbovt  t  wnpon  left,  tbcy  faced  every  danger 
tad  rmhed  on  certain  death.  Swords  and 
boeUeit,  mangled  limbs  and  dead  bodies,  cover- 
ed the  plain.  The  field  was  red  with  blood. 
The  vanqnished  Britons  had  their  moments  of 
rstvning  courage,  and  ga?e  proofs  of  virtue  and 
of  bnve  despair.  They  Hed  to  the  woods,  and, 
rallying  their  scattered  numbers,  surrounded 
such  of  the  Romans  as  pursued  with  too  much 
csgemess. 

Agricola  was  every  where  present.  He  saw 
the  danger,  and,  if  he  had  not  in  the  instant 
taken  due  precaution,  the  victorious  army  would 
have  had  reason  to  repent  of  too  much  confi- 
dence in  success.  The  light-aimed  cohorts  had 
orders  to  invest  the  woods.  Where  the  thickets 
were  too  close  for  the  horse  to  enter,  the  men 
dismounted  to  explore  the  passes,  and  where  the 
woods  gave  an  opening,  the  rest  of  the  cavalry 
mhed  in,  and  scoured  the  country.  The  Bri- 
tons, seeing  that  the  pursuit  was  conducted  in 
cosipaet  and  regular  order,  dispersed  a  second 
tine,  not  in  collected  bodies^  but  in  constema- 
tioB,  flying  in  different  ways  to  remote  lurking 
places,  solicitous  only  for  their  personal  safety, 
aod  no  longer  willing  to  wait  for  their  fellow- 
soMicrs.  Night  coming  on,  the  Romans,  weary 
of  tlaaghter,  desisted  from  the  pursuit  Ten 
thousand  of  the  Caledonians  fell  in  this  engage- 
nsDt :  oh  the  part  of  the  Romans,  the  number 
of  fUin  did  not  exceed  three  hundred  and  forty, 
■aoog  whom  was  Aulus  Atticus,>  the  prefect 
of  a  cohort.  His  own  youthful  ardour,  and  the 
spirit  of  a  h!gh*mettled  horse,  carried  him  with 
too  much  impetuosity  into  the  thickest  of  the 
enemy's  ranks. 

XXXVIII.  The  Roman  army,  elated  with 
racecss,  and  enriched  with  plunder,  passed  the 
Bight  in  ezulUtion.  The  Britons,  on  the  other 
^d,  wandered  about,  uncertain  which  way  to 
tan,  helpless  and  disconsolate.  The  mingled 
cries  of  men  and  women  filled  the  air  with  la- 
mentations. Some  assisted  to  carry  off  the 
wnnded  j  otheia  called  for  the  assistance  of  such 
•t  escaped  unhurt;  numbers  abandoned  their 
habitations,  or,  in  their  phrensy,  set  them  on 
fin.  They  fled  to  obscure  retreats,  and,  in  the 
nement  of  choice,  deserted  them;  they  held 
tontnltations,  and  having  inflamed  their  hopes, 
^oged  their  minds  in  despair;  they  beheld 
the  pledges  of  tender  affection,  and  burst  into 
tears ;  they  viewed  them  again,  and  grew  fierce 
vich  resentment.  It  is  a  fact  well  authenticated, 
that  some  laid  violent  hands  upon  their  wives 


B  Aalos  Attieos  was  probably  Iho  prefect  of  a  Tan< 
piMi  cohort.   A.n  allar  daiUcatad  to  the  god  ilCnr*,  by 


QBiams  Flotilla  Maumus,  prefect  of  a  Tungrlan  co- 
koit,  has  boon  dog  up  In  Scotland.   See  Qordon's  Hia- 


and  children,*  determined  with  savage  compas- 
sion to  end  their  misery. 

The  following  day  displayed  to  view  the  na- 
ture and  importance  of  the  vfctory.  A  deep 
and  melancholy  silence  all  around;  the  hills 
deserted ;  houses  at  a  distance  involved  in  sipoke 
and  fire,  and  not  a  mortal  discovered  by  the 
scouts )  the  whdle  a  vast  and  dreary  soUtude. 
Agricola  was  at  length  informed  by  those  who 
were  sent  out  to  explore  the  country,  that  no 
trace  of  the  enemy  was  any  where  to  be  seen, 
and  no  attempt  made  in  any  quarter  to  muster 
their  forces.  Upon  this  intelligence,  as  the  sum- 
mef  was  far  advanced,  and  to  continue  the  war, 
or  attend  its  operations  in  that  season  of  the  year, 
was  impracticable,  he  resolved  to*close  the  cam- 
paign, and  march  his  army  into  the  country  of  the 
Horestians.T  That  people  submitted  to  the  con« 
queror,  and  delivered  hostages  for  their  fidelity. 
Orders  were  now  issued  to  the  commander  of 
the  fleet  to  make  a  coasting  voyage  round  the 
island.*    For  this  expedition  a  suflkient  equip- 


6  This  picture  of  rage  and  despair,  of  lendemess,  fury, 
and  the  tumult  of  contending  passions,  haa  all  the  fine 
touches  of  a  master  who  had  studied  human  nature.  It 
often  happens,  that  in  the  last  extremity  of  deapair,  the 
mind  ii  fired  with  sodden  courage.  Rather  than  flill 
with  taifte  resignation,  It  rouses  all  lu  fiirco,  and  by  ona 
vigorous  eflbrt,  endeavours  to  signalize  Itself  even  In 
ruin.  Tacitus  has  said  in  another  place,  DupenUimM 
in  audadam  aecinguntur.  The  Cimbrlan  women,  when 
they  saw  their  husbands  deiisated  by  Marius,  acted  with 
the  most  savage  ferocity,  and  In  their  fury  deetroyed 
their  own  children.  See  the  Mnmen  if  th*  GtmyutM^ 
sect.  xxzvIL 

7  The  Horestians  are  said,  by  some  of  the  commen- 
tators, to  have  inhabited  the  country  now  called  Jn^tw, 
on  the  north  side  of  the  7by.  Gordon,  In  his  Itinerary, 
saya  that  Agricola,  after  his  victory,  led  back  his  army 
into  the  country  of  the  BoruUU  or  AnguM  /  for,  as  it  Is 
ceruin  thai  Agricola,  in  the  third  year  of  his  expedi- 
tion, had  been  there  before,  so  H  Is  natural  to  think  he 
led  his  army  to  the  place  where  his  fleet  was,  which  most 
probably  was  In  the  Firth  of  7>iy.  HMMrory,  p.  40. 
But  in  this  there  seems  to  be  some  mistake.  We  are 
expressly  told  by  Tacltos,  that  Agricola,  in  his  thlid 
campaign,  penetratad  as  far  as  the  Firth  of  7by; 
"  Vastatls  naqoe  ad  Taum  (•otuarlo  nomen  est)  nation- 
ibus."  Not  a  word  Is  said  of  his  proceeding  (arther. 
He  erected  forts  and  castles  to  brkile  the  natives  dur* 
Ing  the  winter,  and  the  boslneas  of  his  fourth  campaign 
was  to  secure  what  he  had  overrun  in  the  preceding 
summer.  In  the  sixth  summer,  when  all  the  northern 
Caledonhms  were  in  motion,  it  was  the  opinion  of  lh« 
principal  ofllcers  that  the  most  advisable  measure  would 
be  to  repass  the  Forth.  Hence  It  is  clear  that  Agricola 
was  then  in  /V«sAirs«  and  ool  in  An^» ;  otherwise,  to 
repass  the  7by  would  have  been  the  advice.  AA«r  the 
victory  at  the  O^umptoi  HiU^  Agricola  led  back  his 
army,  and  that  was  most  probably  \vAo  F^tthirt^  where 
camps  and  forts  had  been  erected.  For  these  reasons  it 
may  be  aasumed,  that  the  SomiU  ware  the  people  of 
nrseMra. 

8  Thia  circumnavigation  Is  not  reUtad  with  suflldant 
accuracy.  Agricola  heard  of  the  bold  adventure  of  the 
Usipiana  (see  sect.  zzvUL)i  and  raeolvad  lo  gain  tether 
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iMnt  was  mftdt,  And  the  terror  of  the  Roman 
ntme  had  already  gone  hefbre  them.  4gricola, 
in  the  mean  time  led  hia  army  into  winter- 
quartora,  proceeding  at  the  bead  of  the  cavalry 
and  infantry  by  slow  marches  with  intent  that, 
by  seeming  to  linger  in  the  enemy's  country,  he 
might  Impress  with  terror  a  people  who  had  but 
lately  submitted  to  his  arms.  The  fleet,  after  a 
prosperous  vojrage,  arrived  at  the  Trutulensian 
harbour,'  and  sailing  thence  along  the  eastern 
coast,  rotumed  wjth  glory  to  its  former  station. 

XXXIX.  The  account  of  these  transactions, 
sent  to  Home  by  Agricola,  was  plain  and  sim- 
ple, without  any  decoration  of  language  to 
heighten  the  narrative.  Domitian  received  it 
in  the  true  spirit  of  his  character,  with  a  smile 
on  his  countenance,  and  malignity  at  his  heart. 
The  mock-parade  of  his  own  German  triumph,^ 
in  which  the  slaves,  whom  he  had  purchased, 
walked  with  dishevelled  hair,  in  the  dress  and 
manner  of  captives  taken  in  war,  came  fresh 
into  his  mind.  He  felt  the  reproach  and  ridi- 
cule which  that  frolic  occasioned,  and  the  tran- 
sition was  painful  to  a  roal  victory,  attended 
with  a  total  overthrow  of  the  enemy,  and  the 
applause  of  all  ranks  of  men.  He  now  began 
to  fear  that  the  name  of  a  private  citizen  might 


iB&rmaUoii ;  but  the  place,  from  which  his  'fleet  eet 
out  on  ibe  voyage,  ii  not  mentioned.  It  was,  beyond 
all  doubt,  from  the  fbrth  or  th«  7by.  Being  with  his 
army  in  Fifeahiref  he  could  there,  with  all  convenience. 
Issue  his  orders.  The  expedition  being  begun,  he  pro- 
ceeded by  Blow  marches  towards  the  southern  parts  of 
Caledonia,  and  led  his  army  into  winter-quarters. 

1  The  fl^et,  in  the  mean  time,  sailed  round  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  Island,  and,  having  pursued  the  voy- 
age along  the  western  coast,  and  through  the  British 
Channel, arrived  at  Sandteidi,  called  in  the  text  Portut 
TyutulensiMt  probably  by  an  error  of  the  copyist,  as  the 
real  name  is  JhUupenait  or  iZuttqn'niM.  So  it  Is  called 
by  Ptolemy.   Juvenal  has 


■  RatopliMf*  dfiui  ftindo 

aM.tv.fw.  141. 


This  voyage,  which  ascertained  that  Britabi  is  an 
Island,  was  in  a  contrary  direction  to  that  of  the  Usipian 
deserters.  The  fleet  set  out  ftom  the  Fbiih  or  Tlsy  on 
the  eastern  coa«t,  and,  sailing  thence  round  the  noith- 
ern,  western,  and  southern  coasts,  arrived  at  the  port 
of  flbiwjhmdl  In  £Sm/,  and,  proceeding  along  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Island,  returned  without  loss  to  Its  former 
station. 

2  While  Agricola  was  thus  employed  la  extending  the 
limits  of  the  empire,  and  securing  his  conquests,  as  fiir 
as  the  neck  of  land  between  the  Forth  and  the  Clyde^  by 
a  chain  of  forts  and  garrisons,  Domitian  (A.  U.  C.  837, 
A.  D.  84)  went  on  his  mock  expedition  Into  Germany, 
and  returned  without  seeing  the  face  of  an  enemy. 
Caligula  had  left  him  the  precedent  of  a  victory  without 
%  foe  to  conquer.  In  Imitation  of  that  brilliant  exam- 
ple, DomlUan  purchased  a  mimber  of  slaves,  whom 
he  ordered  to  let  their  hair  groWi  and  tinge  It  with 
yellow,  that  they  might  pass  for  German  prisoners  of 
war.  See  the  account  of  Caligula  In  Sueioiiiusi  a.  €f. 
•ae  tMa  Tiwt,  sect.  xUL  and  Beta. 


overshadow  the  imperial  title.  The  rellee 
planted  tiiorns  in  his  breast  The  eloqueno 
the  forum  wa«  in  vain  suppressed  %  in  vain 
talents  of  men  and  every  liberal  mrt  ^vere 
under  an  absolute  prohibition,  if  a  subject  * 
to  rob  the  prince  of  all  military  glory.  8ape 
excellence  in  every  other  kind  mi^ht  be  en<] 
ed ;  but  renown  in  arms  belonged  to  the  em| 
or,  as  a  branch  of  his  prerogative. 

By  these  and  such  like  reflections  that  n 
less  spirit  was  distracted.  He  retired  to  br 
in  private  over  his  discontent.  His  aoliti 
was  known  to  be  dangerous.  To  be  alone  i 
innocent  was  no  part  of  his  character.  Wei 
of  his  retreats  and  hiS'  own  wounded  spirit, 
at  last  resolved  to  nourish  resentment  in  sul] 
silence,  till  the  tide  of  popularity,  which  attei 
ed  the  general,  should  ebb  away,  and  the  affi 
tion  of  the  army  had  time  to  cooL  Agrio 
was  still  in  Britain,  and  had  the  command  of  t 
army  and  the  province. 

XL.  Domitian,  in  tlie  mean  time,  caused 
decree  to  pass  the  senate,  by  which  triumpli 
ornaments,*  the  honour  of  a  etatue  crown 


3  PUny,  In  the  Panegyric  on  Trajan,  haa  given 
striking  pletuiB  of  I>omitian  in  hia  dark  rvireat.  Tti 
savage  beast  was  shut  up  as  it  were  in  a  den,  wbcre  1 
quaffed  the  blood  of  his  relations ;  and  when  he  can 
forth,  it  was  to  riot  in  the  destruction  of  the  besi  &i 
most  illttstrlous  citlsena  Dismay  and  terror  obtuncu 
his  door ;  and  they,  who  were  exdnded,  were  as  mac 
in  danger  as  those  that  gained  admHlaaca.  Thetyrai 
was  horrible  to  the  sight,  and  his  approach  was  drrat 
ful :  pride  In  bis  aspect;  anger  in  his  eye ;  a  ferainia 
whitenesaover  his  whole  body ;  and  in  his  coimtcnan< 
an  air  of  arrogance,  flushed  with  |he  deepest  red.  ?i 
man  dared  to  approach  him ;  none  coold  apcalc  to  bin 
he  remained  In  darkness  brooding  mlachki^  and  nev« 
came  forth  from  his  solitude,  bat  to  maka  a  worse  K'II 
lude  by  the  destruction  of  eminent  men.  **  lUa  immao 
Issima  bellua,  velut  quodam  specu  Incloaa,  nunc  prr{.  iii 
quorum  sangulnem  lambieret ;  nunc  ae  ad  clariesijiion.ii 
clviuln  strages  csedesque  proforret  ObveraabaittB! 
foHbua  horror  et  mine,  et  par  metua  aflminis  et  exchi 
sis.  Ad  hoc  Ipse  occursu  quoque  vlsuqne  terribilu 
superbia  In  fronts,  Ira  in  oculls,  fomineus  pallor  in  cor 
pore,  in  ore  impudentia  roulto  rubore  sufiuaa.  Saa 
adire  qulsquam,  non  alloqui  audebat,  tenebras  semrel 
secretumque  capiantem ;  nee  imqoam  ex  salhudioe  tn 
prodeontem,  nisi  ut  solitadlnem  bcereL"  Pemfyr' 
7Vc^.  sect.  ^  In  the  beginning  of  his  reign  his  lore  ad 
solitude  was  rather  more  Innocent ;  but  stiU  it  wu  t 
prelude  to  future  cruelty.  He  passed  an  hour  errr? 
day  in  private,  wholly  employed  In  catching  flies,  aoJ 
fixing  them  on  the  sharp  poim  of  a  bodkia  Utoc*-, 
when  aometwdy  enquired,  tohether  «ijr  sm  im*  vHt 
Uu  trnperctt  Vibius  CrMpus  aptly  and  pleasaaily  aa 
swered,  Nat  so  much  a»  afiy.    Ul  ctUdam  tnffrrofaii/^ 

BSSBTRB  aUISaVAM  UTtVa  CVX  CjBSAUB,  MR  a&fw^< 

retpontum  nt  a  Vibio  CritpOf  nb  vttbca  anoax.    Sue- 
tonius, in  DomitianOt  sect.  3. 

4  A  real  triumph,  after  the  downftl  of  the  npabfic, 
was  reaerved  Ibr  the  emperor  only.  The  tiUe  «f  ot 
paaAToa  was  assumed  l^  the  prince.  At  first  knieaBt 
BO  mora  than  •BOULAi.  m  caxaa;  bat,  as  all  power  «ai 
centred  in  hhn,  the  word.  In  procass  of  thae,  i»pM 
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with  teUKl,  tnd  all  other  marki  of  dlstiDCiion, 
oiuiU/  ratttitntod  in  the  place  of  a  real  tri- 
umph, were  granted  to  Agricola.  The  language 
of  conpliment  was  freely  lavished  on  this  occa- 
fioo.  The  emperor  had  also  the  art  to  circulate 
a  report,  that  the  province  of  Syria,  at  that  time 
vsesot  by  the  death  of  Atiliui  Rnfus,  an  officer 
of  eooiular  rank,  was  intended  for  Agricola,  in 
Older  to  do  him  hono<kr  by  an  appointment  al- 
wtjf  gi?en  to  men  of  the  highest  eminenoe.  It 
ii  added  as  a  fact,  at  that  time  currently  believ- 
ed, that  a  commission  was  actually  made  out, 
and  Mot  by  a  favourite  freedman,  who  was 
fflttch  in  the  emperor's  confidence,  to  be  deliver- 
ed (0  Agricola,  in  case  the  messenger  found  him 
■till  possessed  of  his  authority  in  Britain.  But 
the  freedman,  we  are  told,  met  him  on  his  pas- 
lage  in  the  narrow  straits,*  and  without  so  much 
as  ao  interview  returned  to  Rome.  For  the 
tnith  of  this  anecdote  I  do  not  pretend  to  vouch : 
it  was  imagined  perhaps  as  a  stroke  of  character, 
that  marked  the  genius  of  Domitian.  However 
that  may  be,  Agricola  resigned  the  command, 
tad  delivered  to  his  successor  •  a  quiet  and  well- 
ordered  government. 

Lest  his  arrival  at  Rome  should  draw  together 
too  great  a  concourse,  he  concealed  his  approach 
ffOB  his  friends,  and  entered  the  city  privately 
in  the  dead  of  night.     With  the  same  secrecy. 


v^  it  now  nnden^Kid  by  the  appellation  of  svpsaoR. 
Angoibu  Casar  was  not  in  hsste  to  arrogate  to  himself 
the  sole  right  of  enjo/iof  the  honour  of  a  triumph: 
*hh  the  address  of  an  able  politician,  he  resoWed  to 
latke  it  of  little  value,  and,  for  that  purpose,  he  granted 
a  triumph  to  no  less  than  thirty  dlfTerent  persons.  At 
teoflh,  In  the  year  of  Rome  740,  that  miliury  reward 
*as  aboliebed  altogether.  Augustus  was  Indebted  for 
^  oppoitonhj  to  the  art  of  Aerippa,  who,  by  a  com- 
pleu  victory  over  the  people  of  Bosphonis,  had  rein- 
Aated  Polemoa  on  his  throne,  and  refused  the  triumph 
which  was  decreed  by  the  senate.  This  was  a  stroke 
of  courtly  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  his  master. 
From  that  time,  Dio  says,  the  commanders  of  armies 
fcUowftd  the  example  of  Agrippa;  and  no  Roman,  how. 
ever  eminent  for  his  military  talents,  enjoyed  any  high- 
er distinction  than  that  of  triumphal  ornaments,  whlcli 
▼•re,  the  ^ueral's  splendid  garment,  a  statue  in  the 
i^nm  crowned  with  laurels,  and  other  intignia  Ibr- 
ncrty  allowed  in  a  real  triumph.  The  comonandcrs  of 
armies,  after  gaining  a  victory,  ceased  to  address  their 
letters  to  the  senate.  Like  Agrippa,  they  were  willing 
to  pay  their  court  to  Augustus.  They  renounced  their 
claim,  aod.  In  this  manner,  the  pomp  of  a  triumph  be- 
caoH  annexed  to  the  imperial  prerogative.  See  AimaUt 
h  iv.  a  33;  b.  xv.  s.  72;  Hist.  b.  i.  s.  79. 

6  The  straits  of />aMr. 

S  Agricola  resi(pied  the  command  A.  U.  C.  83B,  A.  D. 
%■  The  oAeer  who  succeeded  him  is  supposed  to  be 
SsUiMtiiis  Locullusi,  of  whom  history  has  recorded  no- 
thing more  than  that  he  invented  lanees  of  a  new  form, 
•ad  ^ve  them  the  name  of  iMculUan,  This  gave 
*aribi^  to  Domitisn,  and,  for  that  reason,  the  tyrant 
Qfdcndhimtobepattodaaih.  Soeton.  14/*  qf  Dom- 
la 


and  in  the  night  also,  be  went,  as  commanded, 
to  present  himself  to  the  emperor.  Domitian 
received  him  with  a  cold  salute,  and,  without 
uttering  a  word,  left  the  conqueror  of  Britain, 
to  mix  with  the  servile  creatures  of  the  court 

The  fame  of  a  great  military  character  Is 
always  sure  to  give  umbrage  to  the  lazy  and 
inactive.  But  to  soften  prejudices,  Agricola 
resolved  to  Aade  the  lustre  of  his  name  in  the 
mild  retreat  «£  humble  virtues.  With  thb 
view,  he  resigned  himself  to  the  calm  enjoy- 
ments of  a  domestic  life.  Plain  in  his  apparel  ,t 
easy  of  access,  and  never  attended  by  more 
than  one  or  two  friends,  he  was  remarkable 
for  nothing  but  the  simplicity  of  his  appear- 
ance {  insomuch  that  they,  who  knew  no  crite- 
rion of  merit  but  external  show  and  grandeur, 
as  often  as  they  saw  Agricola,  were  still  to 
seek  for  the  great  and  illustrious  character. 
His  modesty  was  art,  which  a  few  only  could 
understand. 

XLI.  After  his  recall  from  Britain,  he  was 
frequently  accused  before  Domitian,  and  as 
often  acquitted,  unheard,  and  without  his 
knowledge.  The  ground  of  those  clandestine 
proceedings  was  neither  a  crime  against  the 
state,  nor  even  an  injury  done  to  any  individual. 
His  danger  rose  from  a  different  source  $  from 
the  heart  of  a  prince,  who  felt  an  inward  an- 
tipathy to  every  virtue ;  from  the  real  glory  of 
the  man,  and  from  the  praises  bestowed  upon 
him  by  those  worst  of  enemies,  the  dealers  in 
panegyrics.* 


7  La  Bletterie  observes  thai  the  modest  deportment 
of  A^icola  calls  to  mind  the  character  of  Marshal 
Turenne,  and  this,  he  says.  Is  not  the  only  prominent 
feature  In  which  the  two  heroes  resemble  each  other. 
In  the  iuneral  orations,  commemorating  the  French 
general,  many  of  those  analogies  are  pointed  ooL 

8  Among  artfol  and  inaidions  cooniers,  those  who  are 
lavish  of  praise,  are  often  the  most  Inveterate  enemies. 
Tacitns,  in  another  part  of -his  work,  gives  the  reason: 
under  a  bad  prince,  a  great  name  is  as  dangerous  as  a 
bad  one.  "  Nee  minus  periculum  ex  magna  fame,  qnam 
ex  mala."  Praise  a  man.  In  the  presence  of  a  tyrant, 
for  his  popular  virtues,  and  his  ruin  is  sure  to  follow. 
Virgil  knew  that  praise,  under  a  specious  disguise,  Ii 
an  envenomed  enemy. 


Eiiialtni 
Cii«ttf>,  M  md 


laadarh,  baeehar*  I 

BMCflLSI.! 


Or  If  he  biMt  atf  mom  «hh  Mnfom  pnl«. 
Then  fmee  mj  bro«»  viifa  Koraleto  of  htjw ; 
htai  hb  ill  wtt.  or  Ma  malleioim  UMignc, 
BhooU  poiMMi,  or  bawtl^,  av  greviac 


Difdm*a  TirgU. 

The  malignity  with  which  this  praise  Is  bestowed,  la 
order  to  render  an  eminent  character  obnoxious  to  the 
prince,  who  lives  In  dread  of  superior  virtue,  has  been 
the  str^agem  of  lll^deslgning  men  In  all  ages.  The 
emperor  Julian,  in  a  letter  to  his  friend,  says,  that  the 
lasldlooa  ait  of  undannlalag  by  coamsrfeb  pcaies  ie 
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The  fact  was,  in  the  distress  of  public  affairs, 
which  soon  after  followed,  the  name  of  Agricola 
could  not  be  suffered  to  remain  in  obscurity. 
By  the  rashness  or  inactivity  of  the  commanders 
in  chief,  the  armies  of  the  empire  were  lost  i  in 
Msesia,  Dacia^  Germany,  and  Pannonia.  Every 
day  brought  an  account  of  some  new  misfortune ; 
forts  besieged  and  taken  $  garrisom  stormed,  and 
whole  cohorts  with  their  commniiding  officers 
made  prisoners  of  war.  Amidif^hese  disasters 
the  struggle  was  not  to  secure  the  banks  of  a 
river,s  nor  to  defend  the  frontier :  the  very  pos- 
session of  the  provinces,  and  the  winter-quarters 
of  the  legions,  were  fiercely  disputed.  In  times 
like  those,  when  calamity  followed  calamity,  and 
every  successive  year  was  marked  by  the  defeat 
and  slaughter  of  armies,  the  voice  of  the  people 
called  aloud  for  Agricola  to  be  employed  in  the 
public  service.  The  vigour  of  his  conduct,  his 
firmness  in  danger,  and  his  known  experience, 
were  the  general  topics,  in  opposition  to  the 
cowardice  and  insufficiency  of  other  command- 
ers. By  remonstrances  of  the  same  tendency,  it 
is  certain,  that  the  ears  of  Domitian  were  often 
wounded.  Amongst  his  freedmen,  those  who 
had  the  interest  of  their  master  at  heart,  made 
a  fair  representation,  while  others  urged  the 
same  arguments,  not  with  honest  motives,  but 
with  an  insidious  design  to  exasperate  the  mind 
of  a  tyrant  fatally  bent  on  mischief.  In  this 
manner  Agricola,  by  his  own  talents,  and  the 
treacherous  arts  of  pernicious  men,  was  every 
day  in  danger  of  rising  to  the  precipice  of  glory. 

XLII.  The  year  was  now  at  hand,  in  which 
Agricola  was  to  have  by  lot  the  proconsulship  s 


chiefly  known  in  the  palace  of  princes,  where  the  pol- 
itic courtier  hates,  while  he  commends ;  and  subs  you 
with  his  panegyric  bejond  the  malice  of  jour  most  biu 
ter  enemies.  **  Conscii  aamus  invicem  ambo,  non  uti 
nof  eaaulicadiasimulatione,  quam  arbitror  te  hactenus 
azpeitem  esse  solum  in  dominanUum  regis ;  jujctaquam 
hAUOAima  tall  odio  prosequuntur  eos,  quos  celebrant, 
quale  neque  ezercent  infensissiml  hostes."  See  the 
Emperor  Julian's  12lh  Ep.  to  Baslliua. 

1  These  various  disasters  happened  In  the  years  of 
Bonie  810  and  841.  Oppius  Sabinus,  a  man  of  consular 
rank,  was  defeated  by  the  Dacians  in  Mesia;  the  le- 
gions under  him  were  put  to  the  sword ;  the  generaPs 
head  was  cut  off,  and  exhibited  on  a  pole,  a  public  spec- 
tacle for  the  barbarians.  In  another  engagement  with 
the^  same  enemy,  Cornelius  Fuscus  met  with  a  toul 
defeat.  In  Germany  and  Pannonia  various  battles  were 
fought  with  doubtful  success,  and  great  effUsion  of  Ro- 
man blood.  Suetonius  has  recorded  these  events,  but 
in  his  usual  style,  content  with  a  dry  statement  of  ikcta. 
See  the  Life  of  Domitian,  sect.  vL 

3  The  Rhine  and  the  Danutra  were,  at  this  time,  the 
boundaries  that  divided  Germany  from  the  Roman 
empire. 

3  In  the  several  provinces  which  were  left  by  Augus- 
tus under  the  management  of  the  senate,  the  governors, 
according  to  ancient  usage,  were  changed  at  the  end  of 
the  year.  The  senators,  who  had  five  years  before  dis- 
charged the  office  either  of  consul  or  prsstor,  had  a  right 


of  Asia  or  df  Africa;  but  the  death  of  Civ-x* 
who  had  been  lately  murdered  in  his  go^v^ 
ment,  gave  lit  once  a  warning  to  Agricola. ^  si 
a  precedent  to  Domitian.  At  this  point  of  ^iri 
the  spies  of  the  court  thought  proper  to  p 
their  visits  to  Agricola.  The  design  of  Clue 
pretended  friends  was  to  dlscoTer,  whether  t 
government  of  a  province  would  be  acceprjat* 
They  contented  themselves,  in  their  firs^  a 
preaches,  with  suggesting  to  him  the  Talu  e 
tranquillity  in  a  private  station,  and  then  ol^Ji 
ingly  undertook,  by  their  interest  at  court. 
obtain  permission  for  him  to  decline  the  otlic: 
At  length  the  mask  fell  off:  by  adding  meDaf* 
to  their  insidious  advice,  they  gained  their  poin 
and  hurried  him  iway  to  the  presence  of  ti 
emperor.  Domitian  knew  the  part  he  ha<i  r 
act;  with  a  concerted  countenance,  and  an  aj 
of  distant  pride,  he  heard  Agricola's  apolotir.i 
and  complied  with  his  request,  conscious  of  hi 
own  treachery,  yet  receiving  thanks  for  it  vrith 
out  a  blush.5     The  proconsular  salary,*  wbici 


to  be  candidates  for  the  employmenL  The  senate  i 
a  competent  number,  and  the  persons  so  elected  tire  < 
lots  for  their  provinces ;  and,  whether  cobsoIs  or  i* 
tors,  they  were,  without  distinction,  called  by  the  gen- 
eral title  of  proconsular  governors. 

4  We  know  nothing  of  Crvica  but  what  ish«re  qko- 
lioned  by  Tacitus,  and  also  by  Suetonias,  who  inH^ruis 
us,  that  his  name  wasClvica  Cereal  is,  a  man  of  conruMr 
rank,  and  governor  of  Asia.  Domitiaii  charred  him 
with  a  conspiracy  against  the  sut^&nd  under  that  pre- 
tence put  hUn  to  death.  Soeioniin,  Ldft  sf  Domitiai*, 
sect.  10. 

B  Under  the  worst  of  the  emperors,  men  were  oUieed, 
by  a  refinement  in  tyranny,  to  receive  injories,  and  u> 
be  grateful  for  them.  Tacitus  mentions  seTersil  per- 
sons, who  were  injured  in  their  rights,  and  y«t,  b«w^ 
inured  to  slavery,  they  returned  thanks  to  Vitellius. 
"Actseque  insuper  VitelUo  gratis,  consuetudine  Ptr- 
viUi."  Hist.  lib.  ii.  s.  71.  Otway  has  made  CAottmI 
express  himself  on  this  subject  with  a  spirit  of  iod^aa- 
tlon. 

I  teve  not  dvAA  im^maat  tnoofh. 

To  wait  a  gnat  nuui'fl  hadi,  aad  valch  bb  hiBm  ; 

Bear  an  ill  oSiee  don*  me  (o  ray  faao. 

And  thaok  itaelofd  lJbatwiiN«M  ia»^ldaftn««r. 

The  abjea  spirit,  with  which  men  sabmltted  l^  t^ 
tyranny  of  Caligula,  is  emphatically  deacribeil  by  Srs- 
eca.  That  emperor,  he  says,  received  thanks  froia  ^* 
whose  children  he  put  to  death,  or  whose  propenr  ^ 
confiscated.    "  Agebant  gratias  ei  quorum  liberi  ocrm 
et  quorum  bona  ablaia  erant."   De  TVa/tgmU  Axft^. 
secL  14.   The  same  author  relates  the  answer  of  ta  eld 
courtier,  when  he  was  asked  how  he  arriv«d  at  i  Utiar 
so  uncommon  among  the  attendants  of  priDC«f  *t  > 
sound  bid  age  f  It  was,  replied  the  veteran,  by  rrcriTiaf 
injuries,  and  returning  thanks.    "Notiaaiaia  V9X  ** 
ejus,  qui  In  cultu  regmn  coosennerat,  cum  Ulua  qoiM 
interrogaret,  quomodo  rarisaimam  rem  la  aula  cMfe- 
cutus  esset,  senectotemf  Injuries,  Inqult,  aecipiftixl^ 
et  gratias  agendo."  De  Ira,  lib.  H.  secL  3.  In  oppcwiutf 
to  this  servile  spirit,  Lipsius,  in  a  sinin  of  nt/taf> 
offers  up  his  adoration  to  Arolenus  Rutkas  aad  fi^ 
rennius  Senecio,  for  the  magnanimhy  with  which  UwT 
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had  bMD  nsittUy  gnuted,  in  like  cases,  wu 
withheld  upon  this  occasion;  perhaps,  io  re- 
wntment  because  it  was  not  solicited,  or  the 
better  reason  might  be,  that  the  prince  might 
not  seem  to  gain  bj  cempiomiae,  what  he  had  a 
tight  to  command. 

To  hate  whom  we  have  injured  ▼  is  a  propen- 
sity of  the  human  mindt  in  Domitian  it  was  a 
rooted  principle.  Prone  by  nature  to  sudden 
sets  of  lage,  iif  at  any  time  he  had  the  policy  to 
disguise  his  anger,  it  was  only  smothered,^  to 
break  oat  with  fiercer  rage.  And  yet  that  im- 
placable temper  was  disarmed  by  the  modera- 
tion and  wisdom  of  Agricola,  who  was  not  in 
that  class  of  patriots  who  conceive  that  by  a 
contumacious  spirit  they  showed  tlieir  zeal  for 
liberty,  and  think  they  gained  immortal  glory. 


brtfod  the  tyrant's  cruelty.  "  Sed  tos  magnaB  anlnuo 
mibi  MUeie  I  qaos  jura  miramur,  collmus,  &ctls  dic- 
ti«)ue  sapientes,  et  legilimos  robusuo  porticiu  alum- 

6  In  the  time  of  the  old  repobllc,  the  governors  of 
pcDTinces  serred  their  coaniry  vrlthoot  any  ealary  an- 
Bszed  to  their  office.  It  was  seeui  howoTer,  liy  Aogus- 
tiu>  that,  tyy  an  unprofitable  and  gratuitous  serrlce, 
maa  vara  ezpoeed  to  ▼arioua  tempUtions ;  and  accord- 
iaglj,  that  emperor,  to  leave  avarice  and  rapacity  with- 
out aa  excuae,  established  a  regular  allowance  for  each 
different  province.  The  governors  appointed  by  the 
Kittte  wen  paid  oat  of  the  etrtaium,  or  public  treasury ; 
aaii  the  emperor  defrayed  the  charge  of  the  adminietra* 
tioo  ia  the  imperial  provinces,  out  of  the  fiacua,  or  hie 
ova  private  coffers.  If  for  good  and  sufficient  reaeon, 
a  ciUxan  of  eminence  choae  to  decline  the  fatigue  of  a 
proconmlar  government,  it  was  usual,  on  accepting  his 
Mgnatioo,  to  allow  him  the  income  of  his  office.  The 
^/mology  of  the  word  aalary  la  ingeniooaly  explained 
t7  the  elder  Pliny.  Human  nature,  he  saya,  cannot 
exiii  withoQi  ealt,  which  Is  ao  much  an  element  of  life, 
ihetf  paaaing  from  bodily  aenaatloo,  it  ia  now  become  a 
mei^phorlcat  term  for  the  pleaaurea  of  the  mind.  Salt 
Is  agreeable  to  the  palate,  and  la,  the^fore,  traaaferred 
to  the  mental  taste.  By  that  name  we  call  whatever  ia 
pieuLng  lo  our  intellectual  (acuUlea  ;  whatever  la  poig- 
naai,  gay,  lively,  or  agreeable.  The  word  Is  still  more 
eitenelve;  It  ia  need  to  aignlfy  civil  honoura;  and  the 
pay  of  officers,  and  the  governors  of  provinces,  la  called 
thtireAuutT.  "Ita  hercule  viu  homanlor  aine  aale 
aeqiiit  degere ;  adeoqoe  neceaaarlum  elementum  eat, 
tttruiaierit  ad  voluptataa  anfani  quoque.  Nam  ita  aalea 
•ppellaator;  omnisque  vlt»  lepoa,  et  aumma  hilaritaa, 
lehraUmqae  requiefl  non  alio  magia  vocabulo  oonaUL 
UoaoriboaeiiammilitiaBqtte  interponitar,aAuiaiia  iade 
dietia."  Plin.  lib.  xzxi.  a.  7. 

7  Seneca  haa  the  aama  aentiment,  and  Tacitua  seems 
to  baTe  adopted  the  very  worda.  "  Hoc  habent  peaai- 
anmaahnl  magna  fortuna  inaolentes ;  quoa  laeaerunt,  et 
aderoDL  Da  ^  lib.  II.  s.  33. 

8  Hatred  la  always  a  dark,  a  covered,  and  a  lurking 
paaabn;  the  more  dbncealed,  the  more  Implacable ;  ao 
h  WM  with  Domitian,  and  we  have  seen  the  aame 
fKture  of  character  In  Tibcriua.  In  a  sudden  tranaport 
ofpuaion  he-  broke  out  against  Haterlus;  but  bar- 
hanriog  deep  raaaaliDeni  against  Scaurua,  he  let  him 
paaa  in  aollen  sHanoe.  AnnaU,  b^  1.  a.  a  And  a^ln, 
he  UU  ap  the  seeda  of  resentment,  which  were  lo  grow 
ie  imtarky  and  shoot  forth  with  large  Increase  at  a 
ten  day.  **  Odia  in  longum  jaclens,  quae  reconderet, 
•aciaqeapnmersL"  JjHiais,  b.  i.  s.  60. 


when  by  rashness  they  have  proroked  their  fate. 
By  his  example  the  man  of  heroic  fortitude  may 
be  informed,  that  even  in  the  worst  of  times, 
and  under  the  most  despotic  prince,  it  is  possible 
to  be  great  and  good  with  moderation.  He  may 
further  learn,  that  a  well  managed  submission, 
supported  by  talents  and  industry,  may  rise  as 
high  in  the  public  esteem,  as  many  of  those  who 
have  courted  danger,  and,  without  any  real 
advantage  to  their  country,  died  the  victims  of 
pride  and  vain  ambition. 

XLIII.  The  death  of  Agricola  was  felt  by  his 
family  with  the  deepest  sorrow,  by  his  friends 
with  tender  concern,  and  even  by  foreigners^ 
and  such  as  had  no  knowledge  of  his  persoui 
with  universal  regret  During  his  illness,  the 
common  people,  and  that  class  oT  men  who  care 
little  about  public  events,  were  constantly  at  his 
door,  with  anxiety  making  their  inquiries.  In 
the  forum,  and  all  circular  meetings,  he  was  the 
subject  of  conversation.  When  he  breathed  his 
last,  no  man  was  so  hardened  as  to  rcijolce  at  the 
news.  He  died  lamented,  and  not  soon  forgotten. 
What  added  to  the  public  affliction,  was  n 
report  to  that  so  valuable  a  life  was  ended  by  a 


9  A  Greek  epigram,  written  by  Antlphilus  of  Bysan- 
tlum,  to  the  memory  of  a  peraon  of  the  name  of  Agri- 
cola, la  atill  exunt  The  learned  refer  It  to  the  great 
man  who  la  the  aubjea  of  the  preaent  work.  The  poet 
addreaaea  himaelf  to  the  fountains,  and  deairea  to 
know,  what  has  dried  up  their  watera.  The  answer  Is. 
We  have  wept  far  Agricola;  and  the  stream,  whk:h 
before  was  limpid,  ia  now  absorbed  by  hia  aahea, 

Epirvaiac  "XtidStf,  rt  vi^yarc ;  re9  rSnw  Mt*p  | 

T(g  ^Xa(  dtvdovt  t90tv€¥  hikiov  \ 
A&Kpwt¥  'AypiKtfXa  rtrpififieBa'  wS¥  i*  So9»  ^/ify 

Aktholooia,  lib.  i.  tiu  ST. 

Orotiua  and  La  Bletterie  have  given  their  veratona  of 
ihia  little  poem.  It  may  be  some  amusement  to  com- 
pare them,  and  therefore,  without  apology,  both  shall 
have  their  place. 


Quo,  fooUi  latkM,  quo  oopia 

PgqwtaM  nMkqvtrealar  huutt  aiqunT 
Agriopla  laelQ  eonaunitur  :  UUot,  auta 

HooiUa,  Dime  fioat  polvovlaitta,  Mil. 


Qmfhm. 


FboUni  telkJai,  qao  prbtiM  «q>b  eaHil  1 
Didia,  qaii  liqiildM  aol  papolaTb  op«  1 

AfpaMm  flealo  ddacunos,  et  qood  aquanm 
Hie  ant,  axUooU  oono  halwt  omna  einia. 


La 


10  From  the  manfsr  In  which  Tacitus  states  this 
charge.  It  may  l)e  Inferred  that  ho  gave  no  credit  to  It ; 
and  yet  Dio  does  not  hesitate  to  confirm  the  story. 
Suetonius  Is  silent  on  the  subject.  But  the  Greek  his- 
torian Is  often  iMld  in  aaaertion,  and  frequently  deficient 
In  point  of  truth,  or  hiatorical  evidence.  If  we  believe 
him,  Agricola,  after  hia  return  from  the  conqueat  of 
Britain,  paaaed  the  remainder  of  hta  daya  In  diatrass 
and  poverty :  but  Tacitfis,  on  the  contrary,  aasurea  ua, 
that,  tlMHigh  he  did  nut  puaaesa  Immoderate  wealth,  he 
enjoyed  a  decent  affluence.  The  Roman  bisiorian  had 
the  best  means  of  information. 
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dote  of  poitoD.  No  proof  of  the  fact  appearing, 
I  leare  the  ftory  to  shift  for  itself.  Thus  much 
is  certain :  during  his  illness,  instead  of  formal 
messages,  according  to  the  usual  practice  of 
eourts,  the  freedmen  most  in  farour,  and  the 
principal  physicians  of  the  emperor,  were  assi- 
duous in  their  visits.  Was  this  the  solicitude  of 
friendship,  or  were  these  men  the  spies  of  state  ? 

On  the  day  that  closed  his  life,  while  he  was 
yet  in  the  agony  of  death,  the  quickest  intelli- 
gence of  every  symptom  was  conveyed  to  Domi- 
tian  by  messengers  in  waiting  for  the  purpose. 
That  so  much  industry  was  exerted  to  hasten 
news,  which  the  emperor  did  not  wish  to  hear, 
no  man  believed.  As  soon  as  the  event  was 
known,  Domitian  put  on  an  air  of  sorrow,  and 
even  affected  io  be  touched  with  real  regret. 
The  object  of  his  hatred  was  now  no  more,  and 
joy  was  a  passion  which  he  could  more  easily 
disguise  than  the  fears  that  distracted  him.  The 
will  of  the  deceased  gave  him  entire  satisfac- 
tion! he  was  named  joint  heif^with  Agricola's 
esoellent  wife,  and  his  most  dutiful  daughter, 
and  this  the  tyrant  considered  as  a  voluntary 
mark  of  the  testator's  love  and  esteem.  A  mind 
like  his,  debauched  and  blinded  by  continued 
flattery,  could  not  perceive,  that  by  a  good  father 
none  but  an  evil  prince  is  ever  called  to  a  share 
in  the  succession. 

XLIV.  Agricola  was  born  on  the  ides  of 
June,  in  the  third  consulship  of  Caligula;  he 
died  on  the  tenth  before  the  calends  of  Septem- 
ber, during  the  consulship  of  College  and  Pris- 
ctts,  in  the  fifty-sixth  year  of  his  age^^    As  to 


1  There  sesmSf  in  this  place,  to  be  some  mistake,  not, 
however,  Imputable  to  Tacitus,  but,  more  probably,  to 
the  transcribers,  who,  In  their  manuscript,  might  easily 
write  LVL  Instead  of  LIV.  Caligula's  third  consulship 
was  A.  U.  C.  793,  A  D.  40.  Agricola  was  born  on  the 
thirteenth  of  June  in  that  year :  he  died  on  the  lOlh  of 
the  calends  of  September,  that  Is  the  23d  of  August,  In 
the  consulship  of  Pompeius  Collega  and  Cornelius  Pris- 
cus,  A.  U.  C.  846,  A  D.  93.  According  to  this  account, 
Agricola,  on  the  I3lh  of  June,  A.  U.  846,  entered  on  the 
fifty-fourth  jear  of  his  age,  and  .died  In  the  month  of 
August  following.  It  is,  therefore,  probable,  that  the 
copyists,  as  already  observed,  Insetted  in  their  manu- 
script Fmr-scc  for  viVTT-Poim.  This  supposition  ad- 
mluad,  Tacitus,  who,  In  a  matter  of  near  concern,  was 
not  likely  to  be  gulhy  of  an  error  In  his  calculation, 
may  be  rightly  understood,  and  the  commentators  will 
be  freed  from  all  their  dlfficulUes.  The  character  that 
follows  Is  a  miniature  picture  by  a  masterly  hand. 
Cornelius  Nepos  has  a  passage  not  unlike  what  is  said 
of  Agricola :  When  strangers  beheld  Agestiaus,  they 
were  templed  to  despise  him;  but  those,  who  were  ac- 
quainted whh  his  vlriaes,  thought  they  could  never  ad- 
mire  him  enough.  **  Ignott  fiMlem  ejus  cum  Intuerentur, 
coQiemnebant.  Qui  autem  virtutem  noverant,  noa  po> 
terant  admlrari  satis."  The  difference  Is,  Agricola  was 
not  despised  by  strangers ;  he  had  all  Uie  exteriors  of  a 
good  man:  Imt  they  who  expected  to  find  a  form  and 
adequate  to  his  laras  in  arms,  won  dinppolaled, 


his  person,  about  whicih  ia  fntim 
may  be  some  curiosity,  he  was  of  tha&t.  nxal 
stature,  which  may  be  said  to  be  f^rmcefc 
majestic.  His  countenance  had  not  that 
mending  air  which  strikes  with  aire  i  a.  s 
ness  of  expression  was  the  prevailing  clinr 
You  would  have  been  easily  eonvineed  U 
was  a  good  man,  and  yon  would  luiTe 
willing  to  believe  him  a  great  one. 

Though  he  was  snatched  away  in  tlie  ^ 
of  life,  yet  if  we  consider  the  apace  his 
filled  in  the  eyes  of  mankind,  he  loatjr  be  s< 
have  died  full  of  years.  Possessini^  stll  thf 
enjoyments,  that  spring  from  Tirtue,  and 
virtue  only }  adorned  with  every  dignity,  ^ 
either  the  consular  rank  or  triumphal  hoi 
could  bestow  i  what  further  advanta^a  coa 
derive  from  fortune  ?  Immoderate  ricbt 
never  desired,  content  with  an  honourable  i 
pendence.  His  wife  and  daughter  left  in  a  .* 
of  security,  his  honoun  blooming  round  i 
his  fame  unblemished,  his  relations  flonrisl 
and  every  tie  of  friendship  preserved  to  the 
he  may  be  considered  as  supremely  happy, 
he  did  not  live  to  see  the  tempestnovs  times 
soon  after  followed.  It  is  indeed  true,  tha 
have  reached  the  present  auspiciom  era,  ac? 
have  seen  Trajan  <  in  possession  of  the  impc 
dignity,  would  have  been  the  happy  consumi 
Uon  of  his  wishes.  To  that  effect  we  hi 
often  heard  him,  with  a  kind  of  prophetic  spt 
express  his  sentiments;  but  to  coentert>aIaj 
his  untimely  end,  it  is  at  least  some  consclitii 
that  he  escaped  that  black  and  horrible  perii 
in  which  Domitian  no  longer  hroke  out  in  f  v 
den  fits  and  starts  of  cmelty,  but,  throwisir  * 
all  restraint,  proceeded  in  one  eontinoed  evei 
of  unrelenting  finy,  as  if  determined  to  cm 
the  commonwealth  at  a  blow.* 


though  willing  to  believe  hfan  a  greet,  as  veU  u 
good  man.  The  same  thing  happaaed  -to  Alexanl' 
Thalestris  surveyed  him  with  ma  uadHmied  omdI 
nance,  thinking  his  figure  by  no  means  prapi>f6^*otii 
his  wide-extended  kma,  **  Interrilo  vnlta  rcfua  n 
lestris  Intuebattir,  habhum  ejus  haodqwqusB  nn 
lame  parem  ocniis  perlwstrans."  The  hbloriui  €^ 
the  reason:  Barbarians  judge  of  men  by  their^**" 
appearance,  and  think  none  capable  of  great  ejpl'">> 
but  those  whom  nature  has  distlngulabed  by  tb'  s^** 
and  the  dignity  of  their  figure.  '*Quippe  hernial 
barbaris  ex  corponim  majestatn  Teoeratio  t*.  »"<*' 
rumque  opervm  non  alios  capacee  poiaat.  quo  ^ 
erimia  specie  natura  dignata  esL"  Qnimas  0*^ 
lib.  ri.  s.  18. 

S  From  the  passage  before  ua  there  isvoaiostt** 
elude,  that  this  Uact  was  published  when  Tw>»  J 
la  poaaesslott  of  the  imperial  dignity.  Seetteis'"'*' 
tionof  those  Notes. 

3  Seneca  gives  the  vune  aocaatter  CaUgsIa;**^ 
who  meditaled  the  destruction  «C  the  wM«  f**"' 
who  wished  thiS  the  Bonaa  people  ted  liia«aesetf. 
that  he  night  ghtt  hie  kne  of  bleed  staiiaili  «^ 
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ZLV.  AgrieoHk  did  not  liv«  to  tee  the  nnate- 
hmm^  faivMted  bjr  an  armed  force  i  tke  mem- 


'^BoBM  qol  d«  tolo  pmatu  trocidando  oogiubat^  qui 
optatiit,  u  pvpuloa  RonaBHa  ttnain  cenricem  haberet,  ui 
•Mloa  iia  toe  Inctaac  lemporibua  dlducta,  in  uoum  ictom 
ft  oMn  ditm  coferM."  MM  Jrm,  lib.  HI.  n  19.  On  the  sub- 
J«ct«f  Iknlilao'aenie»iarjJuv«DAl  breaka  ovt  wHh  hia 
wnl  iadlgaailim.  Ha  repnatou  tha  emperor  at  a  cab> 
ioet  cottDcll  In  Ma  Alban  Tiila,  defaatlog  with  hia  cour- 
tkrt  how  u  Immeiiaa  turbol  wma  to  be  dreaaed.  The 
pni  oooctadea  whh  wiaklag  that  iha  eniperor  had  phased 
hit  diya  iB  itet  deapiabia  maaaer,  not  ka  tha  alaughter 
of  thi  beat  meo  i*  Roma. 

liqac  otloMi  bbpeOui  Mill  tola  Ba  dadtaM 
TUfon  Metfllc,  elaiM  qidbai  ktatalt  «iU 


m-lflOL 

WkiaMbr  tkkt  tat,  oh  tet  oil  til*  na 
V  Ui  dk«  mvi  kad  ttaitaB  Vaot  hi  )Ml  i 
Aad  afl  itat  Um  aiidi  irilM  hKl  wiplef  M, 
ImwUAaomuif  aMmheiinrof*dl 
Bt  aUa,  tlay  onrrrcDtHl,  to  tha  dhfiMa 
or  Iha  awf  vliif,  tana,  patileka  nee. 
•n  «lMB  taa  draadM  to  *a  ralitila  fmr, 
■K  «ha  aa  Biaqr  knia  had  dalB,  tfear  rfnr. 

DrydmCt  Aawf. 

4  Inaiteltima  after  the  death  of  AgricoU, towarda 
the  tad  of  the  year  of  Borne  SI6,  the  rage  of  DomtUan 
broke  oat  with  collected  violeacoi  and  like  a  tempeat 
•wept  awi^  lumtMra  of  both  aezea,  alldiatioguiahed  bj 
their  rbtueano  leaa  than  bj  their  iUuatrioua  rank.  The 
•raaie-hoaae  wma  aurrounded  bj  the  pnetorian  guardS) 
tha  bihcnaat  amidit  aworda  and  jaTeJlns,  and  the  will 
«f  the  tjiant  waa  a  law.  See  thia  Tract,  aecu  il.  note. 
SaetoDiiia,  in  tha  Life  of  DomitiaO}  wcu  z.  aaya,  that, 
naajof  tha  aenate  fell  a  aacrifice,  and  among  them  aev- 
ml  of  conaular  rank.  We  find  in  the  liat  Salluatias 
Lacallaa,  who  haa  been  mentioned  In  a  note,  aecL  xl. ; 
lad  Cerealia  CiTica,  for  whom  aee  aect.  zlti.  and  note. 
Salfldienuf  Oraitua  waa  aent  Into  exile,  and  there  put 
to  death  bj  order  of  Domitlan.  Aciliua  Olabrio  auf^ 
fered  for  an  extvaordinarj  reaaon.  In  the  year  of  hia 
oooiQlahlp,  the  emperor,  without  any  reaped  for  the 
^igahy  of  a  man  then  actually  ezerctaing  tlie  funaiona 
of  the  flratoflka  la  tha  atata,  ordered  him  io  enter  the 
Hit  inihe  pobUe  apactacira,  and  fight  a  lion  for  the  di- 
TenloA  af  the  populace.  The  conaul  had  the  addreaa 
to  kin  the  ferociotia  beaat;  but,  aa  he,  who  could  con- 
qoer  a  lion,  might  alay  a  tyrant,  he  waa  banlehed,  and 
pot  to  death.  Xlhia  Lamia,  a  man  deacended  from  an 
flhstrioaa  femfly,  perlabad,  aa  Soetonlua  Informa  ua,  on 
Kcoam  of  aome  Ihnecent  atrokeaof  wit  and  pleaaantry, 
Ihu  fell  from  hfan  before  Domitlan  obtained  the  aover- 
*%aty ;  eft  tmapidfrntm  qtridtm^  verum  v^trtt  et  HmoBf- 
fo*ieeat.  Saivlniia  Cocceianua  waa  nephew  to  Otho. 
^'^Mathat  emperor  aaw  bla  aflUra  rained,  and  waa  re* 
aftlTBd  to  end  hia  daya,  hia  advice  to  hf a  nephew  waa, 
Kcoember  that  Ocho  waa  your  uncle ;  but  do  not  re- 
amaborlttDomnch.  "  Ne  patratmi  aibi  Othonem  fhiaae 
aa  AliTlaceretar  imquam,  am  nimium  memlnlaaet.*' 
BUi.\\b.  \l  a.4  Under  a  tyrant  like  DomHlan,to  aaem 
to  ferfet  would  haTe  been  true  policy ;  but  tha  nephew 
celebrated  the  talnb4By  of  hia  uncle,  ar^  that  waa  a  alate 
crtae.  MethtaFoBBpoalaBtta  had  procared  geographical 
ehuta  of  all  tha  nadona  then  known,  and  carried  about 
Ub  tha  apeachaa  of  ktnga  and  generala,  extracted  from 
Lhy.  Far  Uda  eoodudha  waa  baniahad  to  an  laland,  and 
ttnadeeifoyad.   Bereanhia  Sanacio)  for  tha  pralaa  of 


bera  of  that  august  aaaembiy  aiinouiided  bj  the 
praetorian  banda;  men  of  coniiilar  rank  deatri^* 
ed  in  one  promiscuoua  carnage,  and  a  number 
of  tlhntrtone  women  coademaed  to  exile,  or 
obliged  to  fly  their  country.  Cams  Metius,  that 
detested  informer,  had  aa  yet  gained  but  a  ain* 
gle  victory .8    The  tasguinarf  Toice  of  Heaial- 


HeWidloa  Prlacoa,  and  Arulanua  Ruaticna,  for  that  of 
P^tua  Thraaca»  were  victlma  lo  the  Inaatiate  crvelty  of 
the  tyrant  See  thia  Tract,  a  3.  and  aotea.  Beaidaa 
othera  of  inferiorttote,FlaviuaClemena,  a  near  relation 
of  the  emperor,  and  jointly  conaul  wUh  hio»,  A.  U.  C 
&18,  A.  D.  96,  waa  condemned,  though  a  man,  aa  Sue< 
toniua  haa  k, contemptible  for  hia  aloggiah  indolence: 
eonlenqiliaeAvMa  imtrtim.  Dio  aaaigna  the  reaaon :  ha 
¥raa  accuaed  of  atheiam,  like  many  othera  who  had  em- 
braced the  Jewlah  religion.  In  the  Pagan  aiyle  of  thai 
age,  the  double  charge  of  athebm  and  Judaiam  impUad 
that  Cleroena  renounced  the  goda  of  Rome  for  the  Chr^- 
tian  religion.  la  thia  general  maaaacre  the  female  aax 
dUL  not  eacapa.  Arrla,  the  widow  of  Pintaa  Thraaaa, 
Fanaia,  tha  widow  of  Helvldlua  Priacua;  and  Flavin 
DomlUlla,  the  wife  of  Flaviua  Clemena ;  ware  driven 
into  baolahmenu  That  Agricola  did  not  live  to  aee  tha 
calaroitiea  of  hia  country,  waa  aome  conaolatlon  to  Ta- 
citua,  who,  It  ahould  aeem,  had  hia  eye  on  a  fine  paa- 
aage,  in  which  Cicero  makea  a  ailhllar  reflection  on  tha 
death  of  Craaaua,  the  celebrated  orator.  Hia  death,  ha 
aaya,  waa  a  aore  afiliction  to  hia  femily,  a  wound  to  tha 
commonwealth,  and  mailer  of  grief  to  all  good  man. 
But  the  timea  that  followed  were  auch,  that  hia  death 
may  be  called  a  bleaaing  pent  down  by  the  apeclal  favour 
of  the  goda.  He  did  not  live  to  aee  luly  involved  in  a 
general  war ;  the  aenate  rent  and  torn  by  fecllona ;  tha 
flrat  men  in  the  atate  perpetrating  the  worat  of  Crimea: 
hia  daughter  left  diaconaolate ;  her  huaband  driven  into 
exile ;  the  flight  of  Mariua,  hia  return  to  Rome,  and 
the  alanghter  that  followed.  "Fuit  hoc  luctuoauin 
aula,  acerbum  patri»,  grave  bonla  omnibua.  Sed  il 
tamen  rempabllcam  caaoa  aecnti  aunt,  ut  mlhl  non 
erepu  Ludo  Craaao  a  diia  immoitallbua  vita,  aed  do- 
nata  mora  eaae  videatur.  Non  vidit  flagrantem  bello 
Italiam,  non  ardentem  invldla  aenatum,  non  aceleria 
neiarii  principea  civlutia  reoa,  non  luctom  fillv,  non 
exilium  ganeri,  non  acerbiaaimam  Call  Marll  Aigam, 
non  illam  poat  redham  ejaa  csdem  omnhun  cradellaai- 
maro.**   Cicero  Dt  Oratart^  lib.  111.  a.  8. 

5  Methia  Carua  waa  one  of  the  tribe  of  Informera ;  It 
waa  he  that  conducted  the  proaecutlon  agalnat  Senecio ; 
aee  thia  Tract,  aect.  2.  note.  Pliny  the  conaul  haa  pre* 
aerved  thia  man  for  the  execration  of  poaterity.  Ha 
telle  ua,  that  when  Reguloa,  another  notorioua  paaaa- 
cutor,  inveighed  la  open  court  agalnat  the  memory  of 
Senecio,  thia  fellow  had  the  Impudence  to  aiaad  up,  and 
demand  of  Regulva,  **  What  have  yon  to  do  with  my 
dead  men  1  Do  I  dlaturb  the  aahea  of  Craaaua  or  Camar- 
inua,  whom  you  accuaed  in  Nero'a  reign  1  Lacerat 
Herennium  Seneclonem  tam  Iniemperanter,  ut  dlxerii 
ei  MeUua  Carua,  Quid  tibi  cum  mela  mortnlaf  Nam- 
quld  ego  aut  Craaao  aat  Camarlno  moleatna  aomt" 
Plln.  lib.  L  epiat  6.  Caraa  haa  not  eacaped  the  Infigna. 
lion  of  jQvenaL 


Plana  Ipn  i  at  p«ai  hOB 

Bt  ah0  rapcans  da  DObOkaU  0 

Qjaod  artiMtt:  aaaai  MMae  ti 


atnadteair. 


WUhUafatpaooahflttilaa 
4  I 
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Uus  was  heard, in  the  Alb&oian  citadel  onlyji 
and  even  Maasa  Bebius  >  waa  at  that  time  la- 


Aod  irftar  him  Uie  vnlflb.  In  poiqp  cQbTCjVL 
Wbow  afUgBM  Mi  ooblt  fitaid  baizajM ; 

Whom  Mmh,  odk  ibe  t«nr  of  the  H*i 
iuid  erao  Coni*  bribes  awtj  hit  np^ 

Daring  the  life  of  Agricola,  we  aratold  by  Tacitoi  that 
Mbtivs  Cakos  had  gained  but  one  victory.  It  seema, 
however,  that  he  continued  to  flourieh  in  his  Iniquity 
till  the  reign  of  Nerva,  when  the  virtue  of  that  emperor 
reformed  all  abuaes,  and,  by  a  juat  and  wise  administra- 
tion, eatablisbed  the  peace  and  good  order  of  aocletj. 

1  The  exact  name  of  thia  man  was  CatuUua  Meaw- 
Ihrat.  Plinj  the  younger  haa  given  hia  portrait.  He 
aaysitlua  Nerva,  the  emperor,  gave  a  aupper  to  a  select 
number  of  friends,  and  that  Vbdutto  (an  informer  in 
Domitian's  time)  was  admitted  to  be  one  of  the  party. 
The  discourse  tamed  upon  GATtJixva  MaaaALnnrs, 
who,  being  blind,  added  to  that  misfortune  a  cruel  dis- 
position. He  waa  void  of  fear,  of  shame,  and  pity,  and 
therefore  Domitian  made  use  of  him  as  one  of  his  In- 
atrumenta  against  every  man  of  worth.  All  who  were 
at  fable  talked  of  the  aangulnary  counsels  of  this  aban- 
doned wretch.  Nerva  asked,  **  What  think  you  would 
be  his  case,  were  he  now  alive  %"  Mauricus  Cooking 
at  Veiento)  replied, "  He  would  sup  with  us.'*  "  Ccenabat 
Nerva  cum  paucis:  Veiento  proximus,  atque  etiara  in 
ainu  recumt)ebia.  pixi  omnia,  cum  homlnem  nominavl. 
Incidit  sermo  de  Catullo  MKa8Ai.iN0,  qui  luminibus 
orbatus,  Ingenio  sevo  mala  cncitatis  addiderat.  Non 
verebatur,  non  erubescebat,  non  mlseratxitur.  Sae- 
I^us  a  Domitiano  non  secus  ac  tela,  qus  et  ipsa  caeca 
et  Improvida  feruntur,  in  optimum  quemque  contorque- 
batur.  De  hujus  nequitia  aanguinariisque  sententiis  in 
commune  omnes  super  baenam  loquebantur.  Turn  ipse 
Imperator,  Qxm>  futamttb  PAsauatm  ptTiaaa,  ai  vivbb- 
BT  f  Et  Mauricus,  NoBisotrM  o<ehabbt.''  Lib.  iv.  ep. 
23.  Juvenal  lias  embalmed  this  man  for  posterity.  He 
describes  him  as  one  of  Domitian's  council,  sitting  in 
deep  debate  on  ilie  Important  subject  of  the  prodigious 
turbot  which  had  been  presented  to  the  emperor. 
Though  blind,  his  admiration  of  the  fish  rose  to  ecstasy : 
he  turned  to  the  left,  when  it  lay  on  his  right,  and  gave 
his  advice  with  the  splemai  wisdom  of  a  privy  coun- 
cellor. 


Et  cam  BKCtliara  vMitM  yilni»  Gitulld, 
Qnl  Bonqaain  tImb  flafntet  atoon  ptieUB, 
Gzuid*  ct  conykwMiB  ooitio  qooqua 
CmaoM  adnlMnr  diroaiiw  a  pootc  nlelba, 
DigDoa  AxJelon  qui  OMndleuctad  axM, 
Bludaqiw  datuui  )MQUm  bMk  riMda. 


iv. 


OmnioK  Vfllanio  next,  and  bf  Ub  rid* 

BiQodr  CatHllif«kanlngoo  hia  (dde| 

DBonpIt,  yet  a  fuioai  lonr  ho. 

And  deeply  anil  i^ldi  cbannabe  coold  ooieae: 

A  moaatar,  thai  ercn  tliii  wont  age  oatviee, 

Coupicaooa,  and  abora  the  rommon  riae ; 

A  bijud,  baae  ftotarer,  fttn  aoma  bridge  or  gate 

RaiaBd  to  a  mnvdering  ndnlatar  gf  Mate ; 

ninai  ling  etiHtc  bag  upon  the  road, 

And  Uaa  aaah  paaring  wagon,  and  ita  load. 

Drfdmft  JuamaL 

The  place  where  Cattcxvs  MaaaALonra  attended  Domi- 
tian in  council,  was  a  caatle  near  the  ancient  Alba  (now 
Aibano,)  about  twelve  miles  from  Rome.   Juvenal  says, 

Albanam  dn^  ■agane  In  aw 

It  was  In  that  retreat  that  Measallnus,  at  first,  gave  his 
advice :  he  was  aiterwarda  heard  in  the  senate. 
3  Bwbios  Maasa  took  up  the  trade  of  an  informer, 


bonring  under  a  proatcntion.     In  a  ahort  tiow 
after,  with  onr  own  hands  >  we  dragged  HeWi- 


and  rose  to  eminence  in  guilt ;  but,  at  the  time  of  Agri- 
cola'a  death,  he  was  under  a  prosecution  for  rapine  and 
extortion  in  the  province  of  Bsiica  in  Spain.  Flioy  the 
younger  and  his  friend  Herenniua  Senecio  were  ap- 
pointed  by  the  senate  to  conduct  the  cause  in  behalf  of 
the  province.  Maasa  was  found  guilty,  and  hia  gooda 
were  ordered  to  be  secured.  It  appeared  soon  afUf 
that  the  consuls  were  willing  to  listen  to  petitions  oo 
the  part  of  Maasa.  Senecio  waa  alarmed.  Be  suspect 
ed  an  intended  embezzlement  of  the  calprit'a  effecis, 
and,  to  prevent  it,  desired  Pliny  to  join  him  in  an  api 
plication  to  the  consuls.  Pliny  complied :  they  bo'J] 
attended  the  consuls.  When  they  had  urged  all  thai 
waa  proper  on  the  occaaion,  Maasa  thought  himself  «^- 
grieved  by  the  supererogatory  zeal  of  Senecio ;  and  u 
revenge  himself,  joined  in  the  clamour  against  Semcis 
for  writing  the  panegyric  of  Helvidiua  Priacoa.  Plixi; 
relatea  the  transaction  to  his  friend  Tacitna  in  the  L)!- 
lowing  manner:  **Dederat  me  senatua  cam  Herennu 
Seneclone  ad  vocattmi  provinciae  Bactica  conLra  Bi^ibd 
Maasam;  damnatoque  Massa,  censoerat  at  bona  ejci 
publico  custodlrentur.  Senecio,  cum  ezploraaaet  es^ 
sules  postulatioi^bus  vacaturoa,  convenk  bm,  et  Qoa 
conconlla,  inquit,  injunctam  nobis  accusationem  cze- 
cuti  snmns,  hac  adeamus  consules,  petamuaqne,  ne  bona 
dissipari  slnant,  quorum  ease  in  custodia  debent.  Turn 
ego,  Si  fixum  tibi  istud  ac  deliberatum,  aequar  te,  ut  sj 
quflB  ex  hoc  invidia,  non  tua  tantom  ait.  Teaimos  »d 
coQsules:  dicit  Senecio,  Qutt  res  ferebat:  aliqua  mtb- 
jungo.  Vixdum  conticueramus,  et  Maasa,  que^ua 
Senecionem  non  advocati  fidem  sed  iniraici  amariUKli- 
nem  implesse,  impietatls  reuro  postulaL"  Plinjr,  lib.  vii. 
epist.  33.  It  waa  the  wish  of  Pliny  to  have  the  Acts  in- 
serted in  the  History  of  Domitian,  wliieh  Tacitus  was 
probably  writing;  but  the  work  is  lost, and  I>omittan 
has  escaped  the  vengeance  of  history.  See  in  ihia  Tract, 
sect  2,  note.  Tacitus  says  that  MaMa  waa  a  perii!< 
clous  (enemy  to  all  good  men,  and  the  cause  of  many 
calamities  with  which  the  public  was  aorely  grieved. 
HUt.  b.  iv.  s.  50.  Martial  says  of  Uennogienes,  a  M\on 
that  pilfered  wherever  he  was  admitted,  that  be 
did  not  steal  more  napkins,  than  Maaaa  did  |Becei 
of  gold. 

Hennogenee  taotna  mappunnif  Psadcai  fivaat 
Qnantoa  nuunocoBB  vis,  pato,  Ifaam  ML 

3  The  reader  is  not  to  imagine  that  this  relaiet  i> 
Helvidius  Priscua,  wlio  waa  lianiahed,  and  murdered  ia 
exile,  under  the  emperor  Vespasian.  See  thia  Ttact, 
sect  2,  note.  If  the  apology  which  Suetonius  (m  Vet- 
paa.  a.  15)  makes  fur  the  conduct  of  Veapasaa,  b« 
founded  in  truth,  it  is  happy  for  the  memory  of  i2i«  rs- 
peror :  if  otherwise,  Vespasian,  by  hia  diaaimulatiuB.  ptd 
a  compliment  to  virtue.  Elizabeth  played  the  same  cari 
in  the  execution  of  Queen  Mary.  The  HelvMiBi  ffi«> 
tioned  in  this  place  )3j  Tacitos,  was  the  son  of  ifae  pts'- 
and  good  man,  so  often  celebrated  by  Tacitna.  See  Lis 
character.  Hist.  b.  iv.  s.  6.  See  also  thia  Tract  srct.  1 
note.  Suetoniua  saya,  Domitian  destroyed  Helw:-! 
tlie  son,  because,  in  a  dramnUc  piece,  called  Pabu  isA 
CEmonb,  he  threw  out  a  aarcastic  reflection  ea  it*  i»- 
vorce  of  the  emperor.  Sueton.  in  DomiL  a.  10.  PiiU> 
ciua  Certus  was  the  person  who  undertook  the  sca»- 
tion  of  Helvidius  the  son,  in  the  reign  of  Dui&aaa. 
A.  U.  C.  647,  A.  D.  H  Pliny  the  younger  relate  '^ 
proceeding  with  indignation.  He  saya,  a  great  frifrai- 
ahip  subsisted  between  him  and  BeivMios  the  soe:  i« 
great  as  he  could  cultivate  with  a  penon  wbo^  to  inti 
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diqs  to  a  dtmgeon ;  our  eyes  beheld  the  distress 
sod  melBDchoIj  separation  of  Mauricas  and 
Rostieus  ;<  we  were  stained  with  the  innocent 
blood  of  Senecto.s  Even  Nero  had  the  grace 
to  turn  away  his  eyes  from  the  horrors  of  his 
reign.  He  commanded  deeds  of  cruelty,  but 
never  was  a  spectator  of  the  scene.  Uilder 
Domitian,  it  was  our  wretched  lot  to  behold  the 
tyrant,  and  to  be  seen  by  him  j  while  he  kept 
a  register  of  our  sighs  and  groans.     With  that 


of  those  dangerous  times,  endeavoured,  hj  living  In 
obscurity  and  retirement,  to  conceal  Ills  excellent  cha- 
racter, and  no  less  remarlcable  virtues.    And,  betides, 
ifliong  (he  many  flagiti.ius  acts  of  those  deplorable  times 
nothing  appeared  to  him  more  atrocious,  than  that  a  sen- 
•lor,  in  the  senate,  should  lay  hands  upon  a  senator  i 
a  praMor,  upon  a  man  of  consular  dignity :  a  judge,  upon 
a  (wrson  accused.    "  Parro  inter  muUa  scelera  mullo- 
rutn,  nullum  atrocius  videliatur,  quam  quad  in  senalu, 
seoaior  senaiorl,  prtetorius  consuhsri,  rco  judex  manus 
incuIiiWL'*    Lib.  ix.  ep.  la    This  explains  what  Taci- 
tos  means,  when  be  says,  our  own  hand*  brought  Uel- 
tidim  lo  primm.   As  the  lathers  suflbred  this  indign ity, 
TacJtQS  (who  was  himself  a  senator)  oraloricaliy  says 
the  whole  order  did  it;  oar  hands  dragged  him  to 
prison.  It  will  be  proper  to  add,  that  Pliny,  as  soon 
as  Domttlan  was  put  to  death,  determined  to  revenge 
the  cause  of  bis  Injured  friend.   With  that  intent,  in 
the  Tery  beginning  of  Nerva's  reign,  he  entered  the 
senate,  and  there  brought  forward  his  charge  against 
AiUiciiMi  Certiu.     The  whole  assembly  was  thrown 
htto  an  aproar,  smd  Pliny  was,  for  some  time,  prevented 
from  pnnming  the  thread  of  his  speech.   In  the  modern 
phiaas,  he  was  caUtd  to  order  by  the  consul.   When 
k  came  regalarly  to  his  turn,  he  renewed  the  charge, 
and,  by  his  eloquence,  wrought  such  a  wonderful  change 
of  sentiment  in  the  minds  of  the  lathers,  that  he  carried 
his  point,  which  was  u»  hinder  Certus  from  enjoying 
the  honour  of  the  consulship,  u>  which  he  then  stood 
next  in  succession,  for  the  year  of  Rome  651,  A.  D. 
SGI    Pliny's  accoaation  was  in  97.    The  effect  was 
answerable  to  the  wish  of  the  public-spirited  orator; 
another  consul  was  appointed  In  the  room  of  Cxrtus, 
who,  in  a  diort  time  after,  was  seized  with  his  last 
Ulnesa,  and  died,  according  to  the  report  of  the  time, 
crying  out  in  his  delirious  fits,  that  he  saw  Pliny  pur- 
9^a%  him  sword  In  band.   See  the  whole  account,  b. 
Iz.  ep.  13. 

4  Haaricos  and  Anrelenus  Rnstlcus  were  brothers, 
united  not  only  by  the  ties  of  natural  affection,  but  by 
their  manners  and  congenial  virtues.  They  were  cruel- 
iy  separated  in  the  sight  of  the  senate,  when  Rusticus 
was  hurried  away  to  execution,  and  Mauricus  ordered 
ifiiQ  fraoishmmti  An  account  of  the  former  has  been 
gtwn,  sect.  %  note.  The  latter  was  restored  to  his 
cotttttry  In  the  beginning  of  Nerva's  reign,  as  appears 
in  Pliny,  b.  L  ep.  fi^  where  his  character  is  said  to  be 
that  of  a  nsaa  of  sound  sense  and  judgment,  formed  by 
experienee,  and  by  his  deep  sagacity  able  from  past 
evente  to  weigh  and  measure  the  finure.  See  his  an- 
swer to  Nenra,  this  secL  note. 

5  Tba  senate,  amidst  all  these  tngic  Issues,  sat  with- 
out voice  or  sentiment;  aUmid  and  speechless  assem- 
\Aft  as  niny  ban  It,  Curia  timida  tt  tUnguU,  They 
subaJftad,  wtoh  passive  obedience,  to  the  tyrant's  will ; 
and  theiwlbva  Tacitus  says  that  their  hands  were  im- 
bnsdiaihabloodof  8ensck>.   See  sect.  3»  note. 


fiery  visage,'  of  a  dye  so  red,  that  the  blush  of 
guilt  could  never  colour  his  cheek,  he  marked 
the  pale  languid  countenance  of  the  unhappy 
victims,  who  shuddered  at  bis  frown. 

With  you,  Agricola,  we  may  now  congratulate  z 
you  are  blessed,  not  only  because  your  life  was 
a  career  of  glory,  but  because  you  were  released, 
when  it  was  happiness  to  die.  From  those,  who 
attended  your  last  moments,  it  is  well  known, 
that  you  met  your  fate  with  calm  serenity ;  will- 
ing, as  far  as  it  depended  on  the  last  act  of  your 
life,  that  the  prince  should  appear  to-  be  inno- 
cent To  your  daughter  and  myself  you  left  a 
load  of  affliction.  We  have  lost  a  parent,  and, 
in  our  distress,  It  is  now  an  addition  to  our 
heartfelt  sorrows,  that  we  had  it  not  in  our  power 
to  watch  the  bed  of  sickness,  to  soothe  the  lan- 
guor of  declining  nature,  to  gaze  upon  you  with 
earnest  affection,  to  see  the  expiring  glance,  and 
receive  your  last  embrace.  Your  dying  word^ 
would  have  been  ever  dear  to  us  \  your  commands 
we  should  have  treasured  up,  and  graved  them 
on  our  hearts.  This  sad  comfort  we  have  lost, 
and  the  wound,  for  that  reason,  pierces  deeper. 
Divided  from  you  by  a  long  absence,  we  had  lost 
you?  four  years  before.     Every  tender  office, 


6  DomiUan's  complexion  was  of  so  deep  a  red,  that 
nothing  could  add  to  bis  natural  colour,  and  he  was 
therefore  said  by  PUny  to  be  a  man  of  unblushing  arro- 
gance. See  sect.  39,  note.  The  critics  have  objected  to 
Tacitus,  that,  in  this  place,  he  seems  too  fond  of  an 
antithesis:  he  places,  they  say,  the  settled  crimson  of 
a  tyrant's  countenance  which  fortified  him  against  all 
shame,  in  opposition  to  the  pale  sickly  horror  of  wretch- 
es who  dreaded  their  final  doom  from  his  approach.  But 
if  (as  we  have  seen,  sect.  29,  note)  Pliny,  who  studied 
no  contrast,  thought  the  lact  worth  recording,  by  what 
law  in  Quintllian,  or  any  other  good  judge  of  fine  wriu 
ing,  was  Tacitus  to  be  precluded  from  an  Imitation  of 
tnith  and  nature  ?  The  fixed  vermillion  of  the  cheek 
was  peculiar  to  DomiUan:  with  other  men,  a  sodden 
emotion  of  anger  forces  the  blood  into  the  face,  and  na- 
ture gives  that  unerring  signal.  Seneca  has  observed, 
that  men  are  then  chiefly  terrible,  when  the  face  red- 
dens, and  shame  has  thrown  out  all  its  wfva^f^mB.  Sylla 
was  then  most  to  be  dreaded,  when  his  blood  ruidied 
into  his  countenance.  "  Quidam,  nunquam  msgis  quara 
cum  erobuerint,  timendi  sunt;  quasi  omnem  verecun- 
diam  effuderlnt.  Sylla  tunc  erst  violentisslmus,  cum 
faciem  ejus  sanguis  invaserat."  Seneca,  ep.  xi.  This 
was  not  the  case  of  Domltian :  a  settled  ferocity  glow- 
ed on  his  cheeks,  and  the  men,  who  knew  them- 
selves marked  out  for  destruction,  trembled  at  his 
approach. 

7  Tacitus  and  his  wife,  at  the  time  of  AgrIcola*s  death, 
had  been  four  years  abeent  from  Rome ;  on  what  account 
we  are  no  where  told.  Some  critics  suppoee,  that  he 
was  baniehed  by  Domltian ;  but  this  seems  to  be  wlthom 
foundation.  Lipsius  Is  of  opinion,  that  his  retreat  was 
voluntary ;  being  a  man  Incapable  of  beholding,  with  a 
passive  spirit,  the  suflferings  of  his  fellow-citizens,  under 
a  bloody  and  destructive  tyrant.  The  whole  of  this 
passage,  In  which  the  author  addresses  himself  to 
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W  an  w«U  eoavinead,  tkoa  best  of  parenU,  vras 
duly  p«cfonacd  bj  a  most  affectlonaU  wife  i  but 
(twer  tMn  bedewed  your  cold  remains,  and,  in 
the  paitiof  monent,  your  eyes  looked  up  for 
otiMr  objects,  bat  tbey  looked  in  vain,  and  closed 
for  ever. 

XLVL  If  in  another  world  there  is  a  pious 
anBsion  for  the  blessed  (i  if ,  as  the  wisest  men 


Africola,  Is,  perhapt,  as  beaotirul,  as  pathatie,  and  as 
•lagani  an  ap*>su<oph«,  as  can  be  found  la  Tulljr,  or  anj 
ef  tha  BiMai  admirMl  orators.    When  the  author  sajrs,  In 
1^  laU  gUwipae  ^  tight,  y<w  looked  round  wUh  an  a$h- 
^  *Sf9/or  eomet/ung  that  wom  abunt,  Novissima  im 
Luca  DBSiDBBAvaaa  auq.vid  occtli  Tin,  we  feel  the 
slioka  of  tenderness ;  we  are  transported  In  fancj  to 
the  bedeida,  and  we  love  to  gase  on  the  expiring  hero. 
If  Warbwton,  in  the  conclusion  of  the  Essaj  on  Man, 
could  And  the  ftre  sources  of  the  sublime,  we  majr  with 
better  reaeon  say,  this  apostrophe  contains  them  all. 
Brotler  quotes  a  passage  from  the  Ute  King  of  Prussia's 
Ihneral  oration  on  prince  Henry  of  Prussia,  in  which 
ka  finds  either  a  fine  imitation  of  Tacitof,  or  Uie  sym- 
pathy of  congenial  minds.    "  O  prince !  qui  savies  com- 
bien  vous  m'sties  cher ;  combian  Toire  personne  m*eioit 
procieuee ;  si  la  voix  des  Tivans  peut  se  (aire  entendre 
dee  raorts,  pretez  attention  a  une  voix,  qui  ne  vous  fut 
paa  inconnue ;  souffres  que  ce  fragile  monument,  le 
aaul,  helas  I  que  je  puis  eriger  a  votre  memoire,  vous 
floit  eUve.'*   See  Elagt  du  Primes  H$nri,par  &  M.  U 
Bai  duFruMt. 

i  Tacitus,  ia  this  place,  speaks  hypothetically,  but  with 
an  apparent  disposition  to  embrace  the  system  of  the 
best  and  wisest  men,  and,  it  may  be  added,  the  persua- 
sion of  mankind  in  every  age  and  nation.  That  the 
■oul  of  man  is  not  extinguished  with  his  animal  life, 
but  passes,  In  that  awful  moment,  into  some  new  region 
of  existence,  or  transmigrates  into  some  other  being,  has 
been,  at  all  times,  the  opinion,  or  the  conjecture,  or  the 
wish,  of  the  rudest  and  most  savage  tribes;  and  this 
universal  consent,  Cicero  observes  in  the  first  Tusculan, 
Is  the  law  of  nature  speaking  in  the  human  heart. 
"  Omni  autem  in  re  consensio  omnium  gentium  lex 
natura  putanda  est."  Men  of  study  and  deep  specula- 
tion adopted,  what  they  saw  rooted  in  the  mass  of  the 
people :  and,  having  no  better  guide  than  the  dim  light 
of  nature,  they  established  their  schools  of  philos6phy, 
and  taught  their  diflbrent  systems.  The  Socratic  and 
Platonic  professors  declared  for  the  immortality  of  the 
aoul,  and  some  of  their  proofs  are  short  of  nothing  but 
revelation.  The  Stole  sect  did  not  embrace  the  doc- 
trine in  its  full  extent:  according  to  their  hypothesis, 
ceruia  chosen  spirits  might  have  their  existence  pro- 
longed in  a  future  world,  Init  not  to  eternity.  They 
allowed  us,  says  Cicero,  the  duration  of  a  crow,  admits 
ting  tliat  the  soul  may  exist  hereafter,  txit  not  for  ever. 
**  Stoici  autem  usuram  nobis  largiuntur  tamquam  comi- 
cibus;  diu  mansurus  aiuat  animos:  semper,  negant." 
Urtt  TWcwIon,  s.  32.  It  was  reserved  for  Epicurus  to 
deny  the  attributes  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and  to  teacli 
the  gloomy  doctrine  of  annihilation.  That  philosopher, 
however,  did  not  long  make  head  against  the  general 
sense  of  mankind.  He  gained  some  apostates;  but 
their  writings  have  long  since  disappeared,  and  their 
tenets  are  now  supported  by  the  poetry  of  Lucretius 
only.  Macrobius,  in  his  remarks  on  the  Somnium 
SoiPloms  of  Cicero,  has  mentioned  the  triumph  of  a 
better  and  more  moral  doctrine.  The  immateriality, 
he  says,  as  well  as  the  immortalky,  of  the  soul,  has 
gained  the  general  aasenL   <*ObUnnit  non  minus  de 


hare  thought,  the  sonl  it  not  extinguished  ^ 

the  body ;  may  you  enjoy  n  state  of  etenul  \ 

city  !  From  that  station  behold  your  discoow 

family ;  exalt  oar  minds  from  fond  re^ r«t 

unavailing  grief  to  the  contemplation  of  ) 

virtues.     Those  we  most  not  lament ;  it  v 

impiety  to  sully  them  with  a  tear.     To  che 

their  memory,  to  embalm  them  with  our  pn 

and,  if    our  frail    condition    will    permiL 

emulate   your  bright  example,^    will   be 

truest   mark  of  our  respect,   the  best  in 

your  family  can  offer.      Yonr  wife  will 

preserve  the  memory  of  the  best  of  husta 

and  thus  your  daughter    will   prove  her  I 

piety.     By  dwelling  constantly  on  your  v 

and  actions,  they  will  have  an  illastrious  cba 

tar  before  their  eyes,  and,  not  content  with 

bare  image  of  your  mortal    frame,  tb*y 

have,  what  is  more  valaable^  the  form  iod  i 

tures  of  your  mind.     I  do  not  mean  by  ttii^ 

censure  the  custom  of  preserving  in  bm^ 

marble  3  the  shape  and  stature  of  emineot  m 


incorporalltaie  anlme,  quam  do    Immoriali^^ 
tentia."   Cicero,  in  various  parts  of  hia  work»,3 
tained  the  same  doctrine,  and  In  one  admirab)<;  ^- 
seems  to  have  compressed  the  wholo  force  of  ih- 
roent.    That,  he  says,  which  feels,  which  thinks.  i 
deliberates,  and  wills,  Is  of  heav0nly  origin,  an 
that  reason,  must  be  immortal.    "Qufdquid  est 
quod  sentlt,  quod  sapit,  qood  vult,  quod  vigei,  a 
et  divinum  est,  ob  eamque  rem  vterauai  ait  nti 
est.**    But  this  doctrine,  amidst  the  contention/ 
dogmatical  sects,  was  lar  from  being  eelabll  shed    ^ 
men  embraced  it.    Vt  aapient^nu  piaeei,  says  Tac- 
and  he  may  be  allowed  to  have  embraced  ib^  ° 
orthodox  opinion.   If  the  Immortality  of  the  scui ' 
not  a  settled  article  of  his  creed,  at  a  time  wb(>n 
light  of  revelaUon  was  not  yet  difibsed  over  the  C 
•tian  world,  It  is  however  probable,  that  he,  wi>' ' 
sessed  a  comprehensive  and  sublime  undenuo'^ 
was  not  content  with  the  grovelling;  notion  of  f^i  ' 
Into  nothing,  but  aspired,  and  wislaed,  and  bope«: 
enjoy  a  fUture  state  of  Immortality.    He  wu  cobk> 
of  the  dignity  of  human  nature,  and  thence  procct^' 
the  fine  address  to  the  departed  spirit  of  his  (^^^^-^ 
law. 

2  The  text  Is  left  by  the  copyists  In  « inaagte<l  ccQ^ 
tlon.  The  words,  as  they  sund,  cannot  be  reduced  u  \K 
kind  of  sense.    Admiraticne  U  pottua,  UmfCf^"' 
taudibuBf  et  ti  ncdura  •uppodiieij  mosmu  decere'>'^ 
Lipsius  and  Grotlus  have  contributed  their  sisi^"^' 
The  former  reads.  Admirations  U  petium.UUteper'^'^'^ 
laudibua :  and  (instead  ofmilitum,  which  \»  t^""^  't^ 
intelligible),  OnUius  adds,  mmititwUna  denrenMf  <>- 
of  the  word  timilitudine  a  bad  transcriber  in>|h>  ^^' 
militum.    La  Bletterie  thinks  it  might  be  srw^'*'  ^ 
that  conjecture  has  been  adopted  in  the  trtul*"'"  ^ 

3  Cicero  has  a  sentiment  analogous  to  wtut  i)  ^'■'^ 
said  by  Tacitus.  Servius  Sulpicius  could  l«av«  c  » -^ 
ument  equal  to  the  portrait  of  his  manners,  bi«  "'j'^' 
his  consuncy,  and  his  ulents,  which  still  lan'^y^ 
his  son.  "  Nullum  monumentum  olarlns  Scrria^  ^^^ 
cius  relinquere  potuerat,qoam  efilglem  noraa9>^* 
virtutis,  constantle,  Ingenll,  fillum.'*  Set  tb«  '<^ 
PhUippie.  Martial,  In  an  elegant  epigram,  wi^l^ 
the  painter's  art  could  delineate  the  naBaer*  ** 


OF   AQRICOLA. 


&a 


but  busts  and  statues,  like  their  originals,  sre 
fnil  aod  perishable.  The  soul  is  formed  of  finer 
elements,  and  its  inward  form  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pressed by  the  hand  of  an  artist  with  uncon- 
scious matter:  our  manners  and  our  morals 
may  in  some  degree  trace  the  resemblance.  All 
of  Agricola,  that  gained  our  love,  and  raised  our 
admiration,  still  subsists,  and  will  ever  subsist, 
preserved  in  the  minds  of  men,  the  register  of 
ages,  and  the  records  of  fame.  Others,  who 
figured  on  the  stage  of  life,  and  were  the  wor- 
thies of  a  former  day,  will  sink,  lor  want  of  a 
faithful  lustorian,4  into  the  common  lot  of  obli- 


tht  mind  of  his  friend :  that  would  make  the  best  pic> 
mre  in  the  world. 


INdabriar  b  HRfioalk  Ubdk  font. 


Ukx.iplf.8i 


4  So  we  read  in  Horace : 


vion,  inglorious,  and  unremembered ;  whereas 
Agricola  delineated  with  truth,  and  fairly  con- 
signed to  posterity,s  will  survive  himself,  and 
triumph  over  the  injuries  of  time. 


Orgrator,  ipHKlqai  loi^ 
NogU,  eanatqah  tall 


LbLlf.oteS 


Vain  vu  tha  ddrfV,  (ht  ■«»%  frite ; 
Hi^  had  no  poai,  wid  thajriflad: 
lo  fain  tbfgf  tetmoBi,  la  fain  ih^  blad  ( 
TIhj  bad  BO  poait  aed  u»  daad. 


fnOfgi 


6  PUnj,  the  consul,  reutmed  thanks  to  TacHus  for 
desiring  an  account  of  the  elder  Pliny's  death,  that  he 
might  tranemlt  it  with  truUi  to  posterity.  His  uncle, 
he  says,  If  celebrated  by  such  a  wrker,  will  be  Immor- 
tal. Pliny,  b.  vl.  eplst  16.  That  part,  however,  of  our 
author's  works  has  not  come  down  to  us,  and  the  pro* 
phecy  has  lo  iar  failed.  The  prediction  of  Tacitus  is 
completely  verified:  Agricola  is  rendered  Immortal; 
he  lives  in  the  historian's  page,  and  will  continue  to  do 
so,  as  long  as  men  retaiaa  taste  for  the  best  and  truest 
model  of  biography. 
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L  Qemerai  introduction,  with  tht  reaoonofor  writing  an  account  cf  the  following  iUcourtij^^ 
II.  TktferMom  engaged  in  ths  diaiogiuf  at  first,  Curiatius  MatemuB,  Juliue  Sccundue,  and 
Marcut  Aperj-'JU,  Secundui  endeavourt  to  diuiuade  Matemtu  from  thinking  any  more  of 
dramatic  compo8ition,-^lV,  Matemtu  gives  hie  reaeont  for  persisting* — ^V.  Aper  condemns 
his  resolution,  and,  in  point  cf  utility,  real  happiness,  fame  and  dignity,  contends  that  the 
oratorical  prtifessian  is  preferolde  to  the  poetical,^-'Wlll.  He  cites  the  example  qf  Eprius  Mar' 
cellus  and  Criepus  Vibius,  who  raised  themselves  by  their  eloquence  to  the  highest  Aonovrt.— IX. 
Poetical  fame  brings  with  It  no  advantage, — X.  He  exhorts  Matemus  to  relinquish  the  muses, 
and  devote  kis  whole  time  to  eloquence  and  the  business  qf  the  6ar.— XI.  Matemus  dtfends  his 
favourite  studies :  the  pleasures  arising  from  poetry  are  in  their  nature  innocent  and  sublime  g 
the  fame  is  extensive  and  immortal^^The  poet  enjoys  the  most  delightful  intercourse  with  his 
friends,  whereas  the  life  ef  the  public  orator  is  a  state  qf  warfare  and  anxiety, — XIV.  Vipsta^ 
niua  Messala  enters  the  room^He  finds  his  friends  engaged  in  a  controversy,  and  being  an 
admirer  qf  ancient  eloquence,  he  advises  Aper  to  adopt  the  model  qf  the  ancients  in  prtferenee 
to  the  plan  qf  the  modem  rhetoricians,'-— XV.  Hence  a  difference  qf  opinion  concerning  the  merit 
qf  the  ancients  and  the  modems — Messala,  Secundus,  and  Matemus,  pr<tfess  themselves  admirers 
qf  the  oratory  that  flourished  in  the  time  qf  the  republi^-^Aper  launches  out  against  the  ancients, 
and  gives  the  prqference  to  the  advocates  cf  his  own  timi^^He  desires  to  know  who  are  to  be 
accounted  anel«n/«.— XVIII.  Eloquence  has  various  modes,  all  changing  with  the  conjuncture 
qf  the  times.  But  it  is  the  nature  qf  men  to  praise  the  past,  and  censure  the  present — The  period 
when  Cassius  Severus  Jlourished,  is  stated  to  be  the  point  qf  time  at  which  men  cease  to  be 
ancients;  Cassius  with  good  reason  deviated  from  the  ancient  manner.-~XX.  Dqfects  qf  ancient 
eloquence :  the  modem  style  more  rained  and  elegant,~^XXl,  The  character  qf  Calvus,  Cetlius, 
Ceesar  and  Brutus,  and  also  qf  Asinius  Pollio,  and  Messala  Corvinus,-^XXll,  The  praise  and 
censure  qf  Cicero, — XXIII.  The  true  rhetorical  art  consists  in  blending  the  virtues  qf  ancient 
oratory  with  the  beauties  <tf  the  modem  style, — XXIV.  Matemus  observes  that  there  can  be  no 
dispute  about  the  sv^erior  reputation  qf  the  ancient  orators :  he  thertfore  calls  upon  Messala  to 
take  that  point  for  granted,  and  proceed  to  an  inquiry  into  the  causes  that  produced  so  great  an 
aiteration. — XXV.  After  some  observations  on  the  eloquence  qf  Calvus,  Asinius  Pollio,  Cesar, 
Cicero,  and  others,  Messala  praises  Gracchus  and  lAtcius  Crassus,  but  censures  Mecenas,  Oallio, 
and  Cassius  8everus,—XX\ll,  Matemus  reminds  Messala  qf  the  true  point  in  question  ;  Messala 
proceeds  to  assign  the  causes  which  occasioned  the  decay  qf  eloquence,  such  as  the  dissipation 
qf  the  young  men,  the  inattention  cf  their  parents,  the  ignorance  qf  rhetorical  prqfessors,  and 
the  total  neglect  qf  ancient  discipline, — XXXIV.  He  proceeds  to  explain  the  plan  cf  study,  and 
the  institutions,  customs,  and  various  arts,  by  which  orators  were  formed  in  the  time  qf  the 
repsMic. — XXXV.  The  defects  and  vices  in  the  new  system  qf  education.  In  this  put  of  tht 
dialo^c,  the  se<|iiel  of  Mefsala's  ditcoiiTse  is  lost,  with  the  whole  of  what  wu  said  bj  Secun- 
dosy  and  the  beginning  of  Maternus :  the  supplement  goes  on  from  this  place,  distinguished  bjr 
ijiTCited  commas,  and  the  sections  marked  with  numerical  figures.  1.  Messala  describes  the 
presumption  qf  the  young  advocates  on  their  first  appearance  at  the  barg  their  want  qf  legal 
knowledge,  and  the  absurd  habits  which  they  contracted  in  the  schools  cf  the  rhetoricians, 
2.  Eloquence  totally  ruined  by  the  perceptors.  Messala  concludes  with  desiring  Secundus  and 
Matemus  to  assign  the  reasons  which  have  occurred  to  them,  4,  Secundus  gives  his  opinion. 
The  change  qf  government  produced  a  new  mode  qf  eloquence.  The  orators  under  the  emperors 
endeavoured  to  be  ingenius  rather  than  natural,  Seneca  the  first  who  introduced  a  false  taste, 
wkieh  still  prevailed  in  the  reign  qf  Vespasian,  8.  Licinius  Largus  taught  the  advocates  qf 
hta  time  the  disgrae^ul  art  qf  hiring  applauders  by  prqfession.  This  was  the  bane  qf  all 
irma  oratory,  and,  for  that  reason,  Matemus  was  right  in  renouncing  the  forum  altogethtr. 
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10.  Matemtu  aeknowUdgiS  that  he  uxu  dUgusted  by  the  thamtful  pnetieei  that  prevait 
the  ftor,  and  thertfore  reeolved  to  devote  the  rest  qf  his  time  to  poetry  and  the  muses.  1 : 
apology  for  the  rhetoricians.  The  praise  qf  Quintilian.  True  eloquence  died  with  Ci 
13.  The  loss  qf  liberty  was  the  ruin  qf  genuine  oratory.  Demosthenes  fiourisked  under  a 
government — ^The  original  goes  on  from  this  place,  to  the  end  of  the  Dialogue. — XX 
Eloquence  Jlourishes  most  in  times  qf  public  tumult — TKe  crimes  qf  turbulent  citizens  ti 
the  orator  with  his  best  materials. — XXXVII.  In  the  time  qf  the  republic,  oratorical  ta 
were  necessary  qualifications,  and  without  them  no  man  was  deemed  worthy  qf  being  adrz 
to  the  ma^it/racy.*-XXXVIII.  The  Roman  orators  were  not  eor^ined  in  point  qf  time; 
might  extend  their  speeches  to  what  length  they  thnught  proper,  and  could  even  adjou 
Pompey  abridged  the  liberty  qf  speech,  and  limited  the  time. — XXXIX.  The  very  dress  of 
advocates  under  the  emperors  was  prefudieial  to  eloquence. — XL.  True  eloquence  springs  j 
the  vices  qf  men,  and  never  was  known  to  exist  under  a  calm  and  settled  govemment.^1 
Eloquence  changes  with  the  times — Every  age  has  its  own  peculiar  eidvantages,  and  inrid 
comparisens  are  unnecessary. — XLII.  Conclusion  qf  the  dialogue. 

The  time  of  this  dialogae  wm  the  sixth  of  Vespasian'A  reign. 

Tear  of  Rome.    Of  Christ  Consuls. 

8S8  76  Vespasian,  6th  time }  Titus  his  sod,  4th  tine. 
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DIALOGUE  CONCERNING  ORATORY, 


OB  TBM  OADIU  OV 


CORRUPT  ELOQUENCE.* 


L  Ton  have  often  inquired  of  me,  my  good 
friend   Justus    Fabius,'   how  and  from   what 


*  The  scene  of  the  following  Dialofpie  is  laid  In  the 
linh  jtv  of  Vespasian,  A.  U.  C.  828.  A.  D.  75.  The 
commentators  are  much  divided  In  their  opinions  about 
tbe  real  author;  his  work  they  all  agree  is  a  master- 
piece io  the  kind ;  written  with  taste  and  judgment ; 
enierteining,  profound,  and  elegant.  But  whether  it 
If  to  be  ascribed  to  Tacitus,  Quintilian,  or  an/  other 
piTton  whom  thejr  cannot  name,  is  a  quesiioii  upoo 
which  they  have  exhausted  a  store  of  learning.  They 
htve  given  us,  according  to  their  custom,  much  contro- 
▼f ray,  and  liule  decieii>n.  Io  this  field  of  conjecture 
Lii«ius  led  the  way.  He  published,  in  1574,  the  first 
P'Xit)  edition  ef  Tacitns,  with  Judicious  emendations  of 
ihe  iflzt,  and  notes  to  Illustrate  every  passage  which 
be  ihoofhl  wanted  explanation-  He  was,  beyond  all 
question,  a  roan  of  genius  and  great  erudition.  He,  and 
Castubon,  and  Scaliger,  were  allied  the  triumvirate  of 
literature.  Lipeius,  however,  stands  distinguished  by 
bif  tatle  and  his  politeness.  Commenlaiors  io  general 
feem  to  think,  as  Doctor  Bentley  expressed  it,  that  tfuy 
are  riding  topotttrity  upm  the  back  <^an  ancient ;  and 
brtog  well  mounted,  they  imagine  that  to  prance,  and 
sh  )w  all  their  paces,  and  daah  through  thick  and  thin, 
and  bespatter  all  who  come  in  their  way,  is  the  true 
di^oity  of  a  critic.  Lipsius  was  not  of  this  class :  to 
great  learning  he  united  a  fine  taste,  and  polished  man* 
oera  He  thought  for  himself,  and  he  decided  with 
cami  lur;  never  dogmatical,  or  presuming  to  dictate  to 
othcra  He  aeys  expressly,  Dico  me;  nam  aliit  nihil 
pra-o  fMoJ  eetptantur.  With  regard  to  the  present 
dial  «•!«,  had  it  not  come  down  u%  us  in  a  mutilated 
•UUf,  he  pronounces  it  In  point  of  stylo,  beauty  of  in- 
veoii>»o,  and  sound  Judgment,  equal  to  th«i  best  models 
of  antiquity.  But  who  was  the  real  author,  seems  to 
him  a  problem  not  easy  to  be  solved.  He  sees  nothing 
of  the  manner  peculiar  to  Tacitus:  in  the  place  of 
brevity,  he  finds  diffusive  periods,  and  the  rich,  the 
fl)rid,aml  the  amplified  sentence,  Instead  of  the  con- 
cise, the  close,  and  nervous.  An  author  he  admits, 
n>7t  by  continual  practice,  acquire  a  cast  of  thought 
tad  expression  not  to  tM  found  in  his  early  produc- 
tbos;  but  still  he  must  retain  some  traces  of  his  origloal 
Banner.  The  age  of  Tacitus  does  not  seem  to  him  to 
oornspond  with  the  thne,  when  the  speakers  in  the 
Hslsgue  met  to  disease  the  question.  Tacitusi  he  says. 


causes  it  has  proceeded,  that  while  ancient  timet 
display  a  race  of  great  and  splendid  orators,  the 


was  promoted  by  Vespasian,  and  from  (bat  cireum- 
sunce  he  infers  that  he  was  not  so  youog,  as  the  writer 
of  the  Dialogue  represents  himself  in  the  first  section. 
He  once  thought  thai  Quintlllan  had  the  best  claim, 
since  that  writer,  in  the  Introduction  to  the  sixth  book 
of  his  Institute?,  says  expressly  that  he  published  a  trea- 
tise on  the  subject:  " Librum,  quem  de  causis  corrupta 
eloquently  emisi:^  but  upon  due  refiecUon,  Lipsius 
(airly  owns,  that  Quintlllan,  in  the  sixth  of  Vespasian, 
was  lar  from  being  a  yoong  man.  He  adds,  whether  it 
be  ascribed  to  Tacitus  or  Quintlllan,  no  Inconvenience 
can  arise,  since  the  timet  Itself  is  beautiful :  but,  as  to 
himself,  his  doubts  are  not  removed:  he  still  remains 
in  suspense.  "  Cum  mulia  dixerlm,  claudo  tamen  om- 
nia  hoc  fesponso;  whi  mon  Liavnan."  Oronoviue 
PIchena,  Ryckius,  Rhenanus,  and  others,  have  entered 
warmly  into  the  dispute.  An  elegant  modern  writer  has 
hazarded  a  new  conjecture.  The  last  of  Sir  Thomas 
Fitzosbome*s  Leuers  Is  a  kind  of  preface  to  Mr.  Mel- 
moth's  Translation  of  the  Dialogty  before  us.  He  sayS| 
of  all  the  conversation  pieces,  whether  ancient  or  mod- 
ern, either  of  the  moral  or  polite  kind,  he  knows  not 
one  more  elegantly  written  than  the  liule  anonymous 
Dialogue  concerning  the  rise  and  decline  of  eluquence 
among  the  Romans.  He  calls  it  anonymous,  though  he 
is  aware,  that  it  has  been  ascribed  not  only  to  Tacitus 
and  Quimilian,  but  even  to  Suet»nius.  The  reasons, 
however,  are  so  Inconclusive,  that  he  Is  Inclioed  to 
give  it  to  the  younger  Pliny.  He  thinks  It  perfectly 
coincides  with  Pliny's  age;  It  is  addressed  to  one  of  his 
particular  friends,  and  is  marked  with  similar  expres* 
slons  and  sentiments.  But,  with  all  due  lubmission  to 
Mr.  Melmoth,  his  new  candidate  cannot  l<tnghol<1  us  Id 
suspense.  It  appears  In  the  account  of  the  eruption  of 
Mount  Vesuvius,  in  which  Pliny's  uncle  lost  his  life, 
A.  U.  C.  832.  A.  D.  79,  that  Pliny  was  then  eighteen 
years 'old,  and,  as  the  DiaU»gue  was  in  828,  he  could 
then  be  no  more  than  fourteen ;  a  time  of  life,  when  ho 
was  neither  fit  to  be  admitted  to  a  learned  debate,  nor 
capable  of  understanding  Jt.  Besides  this,  two  letters 
to  his  friend  Fabius  are  still  extant;  one  In  the  first 
book,  epist  11 ;  the  other,  book  vii.  cpist.  2.  No  men- 
tion of  the  Dialogue  occurs  in  either  of  thoe^  letters, 
nor  in  any  other  part  of  his  works;  a  circumstance, 
which  could  scarce  have  happened  to  a  writer  ee 
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pieMnt  age,  dispixited,  and  witbont  any  claim 
to  the  praise  of  eloquence,  has  scarcely  retained 
the  name  of  an  orator.  By  that  appellation  we 
now  distinguish  none  but  those  who  flourished 
in  a  former  period.  To  the  eminent  of  the  pre- 
sent day,  we  give  the  title  of  speakers,  pleaders, 
advocates,  patrons,  in  short>  every  thing  but 
orators. 

The  inquiry  is  in  its  nature  delicate  ^  tending, 
if  we  are  not  able  to  contend  with  antiquity, 


tenderly  anxious  about  his  literary  charactert  if  the 
work  in  queSUon  had  been  the  production  of  his  pen. 
Brotier,  the  last,  and,  it  may  lie  said,  the  best  of  all  the 
editors  of  Tacitos,  is  of  opinion  that  a  tract,  so  beautiful 
and  JadictouSt  ougitt  not,  without  better  reasons  tlian 
have  been  as  yet  assigned,  to  be  adjudged  from  Tacitus 
to  any  oUier  writer.  He  relies  much  on  the  first  edi- 
tion, which  was  published  at  Venice  (1468),' containing 
the  last  six  books  of  the  Annals  (the  first  six  not  being 
then  found),  the  five  books*  of  the  History,  and  the 
Dialogue,  entitled,  Conulii  Tariti  Equitit  Ramani 
JXeUogva  de  Orotoriku*  clarit.  There  were  also  in  the 
Vatican,  manuscript  copies  of  the  Dialogue  de  OnUori- 
but.  In  1515,  when  the  first  six  Annals  were  found  in 
Qermany,  a  new  edition,  under  the  patronage  of  Leo  X. 
was  published  by  Beroaldus,  carefully  collated  with  the 
manuscript,  which  was  afterwards  placed  in  the  Flor- 
entine Library.  Those  early  authorities  preponderate 
with  Brotier  against  all  .modern  conjecture ;  more  espe- 
cially, since  the  age  of  Tacitus  agrees  with  the  time  of 
the  Dialogue.  He  was  four  years  older  than  his  friend 
Pliny,  and,  at  eighteen,  might  properiy  be  allowed  by 
his  friends  to  be  of  their  party.  In  two  years  after- 
wards (A.  tJ.  830it  he  married  Agricola's  daughter,  and 
he  expressly  says,  (Life  of  Agricola,  sect,  ix.)  that  be 
was  tiiea  a  very  young  man.  The  ailments  drawn 
by  the  sevoral  commentators  from  the  difference  of 
style,  Brotier  thinks  are  of  no  weight.  The  styU  of  a 
young  author  will  naturally  differ  from  what  he  has 
settled  by  practice  at  an  advanced  period  of  life.  This 
has  been  observed  in  many  eminent  writers,  and  in 
none  more  tlian  Lipsius  himself.  His  language,  in  the 
outset,  was  easy,  flowing,  and  elegant;  but,  as  he  ad- 
Taoced  in  years^  it  became  stiff,  abrupt,  and  harsh. 
Tacitus  relates  a  conversation  on  a  literary  subjea; 
and  in  such  a  piece,  who  can  expect  to  find  the  style  of 
an  historian  or.an  annalist  1  for  these  reasons  Brotier 
thinks  that  this  Dialogue  may,  with  good  reason,  be 
ascribed  to  Tacitus.  The  translator  entera  no  farther 
Into  the  controversy,  than  to  say,  that  in  a  case  where 
certainty  cannot  b«  obtained,  we  must  rest  satisfied 
with  the  best  evidence  the  nature  of  the  thing  will  ad- 
mit. The  dispute  Is  of  no  importance ;  for,  as  Lipsius 
says,  whether  we  give  the  Dialogue  to  Quintilian  or  to 
Tacitus,  no  inconvenience  can  arise.  Whoever  was  the 
author,  it  is  a  performance  of  uncommon  beauty. 

Before  we  close  this  introduction,  it  will  not  be  im- 
propsr  to  say  a  word  or  two  about  Brotler's  supple- 
ment. In  the  wrack  of  ancient  literature  a  considerable 
part  of  this  Dialogue  has  perished,  and,  by  consequence, 
a  chasm  is  Uil,  much  U>  be  lamented  by  every  raader  of 
taste.  To  avo)d  the  inconvenience  of  a  broken  context, 
Brotier  has  endeavoured  to  compensate  for  the  loss. 
What  he  has  added,  will  be  found  in  the  prograss  of  the 
work;  and  as  it  Is  executed  t>y  the  learaed  editor  with 
great  eWgance,  and  equal  probability,  it  is  hoped  thai 
Uie  insertion  of  it  will  be  mora  sgraeable  to  the  reader, 
than  a  dull  pause  of  melancholy  regret. 


to  impeach  our  genins,  and  if  tre  are  nc 
ling,  to  arraign  our  judgment  Ajo  axis^i 
so  nice  a  question  is  more  thnja  I  slkoui 
ture  to  undertake,  were  I  to  relj-  &ltoj 
upon  myself:  but  it  happens,  tliAt  I  &xn  s 
state  the  sentiments  of  men  dlstin^oislii 
their  eloquence,  such  as  it  is  in  modem  t: 
having,  in  the  early  part  of  my  life,  beei 
sent  at  their  conversation  on  tlie  very  st 
now  before  us.  What  I  have  to  oOer,  vri! 
be  the  result  of  my  own  thinlcing:  it  x 
work  of  memory  only ;  a  mere  reciCaJ  of 
fell  from  the  most  celebrated  orators  of 
time :  a  set  of  men,  who  thought  -with  snbt 
and  expressed  themselves  with  energy  and 
cision ;  each,  in  his  turn,  assigning  dlttt 
but  probable  causes,  at  times  In  sis  ting  on 
same,  and,  in  the  course  of  the  debate,  m 
taining  his  own  proper  character,  and  the  p 
liar  cast  of  his  mind.  What  they  said  upoa 
occasion,  I  shall  relate,  as  nearly  as  may  be 
the  style  and  manner  of  the  several  speak 
observing  always  the  regular  course  Mad  ot 
of  the  controversy.  For  a  controversy  it  c 
tainly  was,  where  the  speakers  of  the  pre« 
age  did  not  want  an  advocate,  who  support 
their  cause  with  zeal,  and,  after  treating  aa 
quity  with  sufficient  freedom,  and  even  deiisi^ 
assigned  the  palm  of  eloquence  to  the  practice 
of  modem  times. 

II.  CvaiATiVB  Matsbhus  s  gave  a  poll 
reading  of  his  tragedy  of  Cato.  On  the  foll<?«i 
log  day  a  report  prevailed,  that  the  piece  ha 
given  umbrage  to  the  men  in  power.  TIs 
author,  it  was  said,  had  laboured  to  display  hi 
favourite  character  in  the  brightest  coloan 
anxious  for  the  fame  of  his  hero,  but  T^ardie» 
of  himself.  This  soon  became  the  topk  d 
public  conversation.  Matemuf  received  a  visii 
from   Marcus    Aper  >   and    Julius   Secundiu,^ 


1  Justus  Fabros  was  consul  A.  IT.  C.  864,  A.  D.  !il> 
But  as  he  did  not  begin  the  year,  his  naoM  does  not  ap- 
pear in  the  Fasti  CoNStruiMu.  Then  are  two  kttert 
to  him  from  his  friend  FUny ;  the  first,  Ub.  i.  epifL  !(< 
the  other,  libu  vii.  ep.  2.  It  is  remarkaUe,  thai  mUt 
last,  the  author  Ulks  of  sending  eome  of  his  wrhisr* 
for  his  friend^s  penisal;  quofttm  qmdpatim^'^^ 
nugia  nui»  tibi  ahibeam;  but  not  a  word  is  said  al»^ 
the  decline  of  eloquence. 

2  Concerning  Matemus  nothing  is  known  *^^^ 
kind  of  ceruinty.  Dio  relates  that  a  »pph«*  •( 't 
name,  was  put  to  death  by  Domitian,  for  a  school  de^ 
mation  against  tyranu :  but  not  one  of  the  "»""''*|'T 
ventures  to  assert  that  he  was  the  Cvriatiiu  o**^ 
wlio  makes  so  coos{acuous  a  figure  in  the  Dialcfo* 
fore  «is.  t_ 

3  No  mention  Is  made  of  Marcus  Ap«r,  «f»«^J 
QuiniiHan  or  FUny.  It  is  sappo««l  thai  he  *^^ 
of  Marcus  Flavius  Aper,  who  wa»  aHo^iM*^  can*- 
A.  U.  C.  883,  A.  D.  130.  His  oratorical  e**^*^ 
that  of  Secundus,  as  we  find  them  drawn  is  ^j^^ 
are  not  unlike  what  we  are  told  by  Cio»rB«  ^^ 
and  Anfconias.  Crsssns,  be  says,  was  wA  «iU"K^ 
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both  bmh  of  fmiiif ,  uid  Htm  fint  ornftmeiite  of 
the  fonuD.      I  was,  at  that  time,  a  conitant 
attendant  on   those    eminent    men.     1  heard 
them,  not  onlj  in  their  acenei  of  public  business, 
but,  feeling  an  inclination  to  the  same  studies, 
I  followed  tbem  with  all  the  ardour  of  youthful 
emulation.      I  was  admitted   to   their  private 
pirties  I  I  heard  their  debates,  and  the  amuse- 
ment of  their  social  hours  i  I  treasured  up  their 
wit,  and  their  sentiments  on  the  various  topics 
which    they    had    discussed    in    conversation. 
Respected  as  they  were,  it  must,  however,  be 
tcknowlcdged  that  they  did  not  escape  the  ma- 
lignity of  criticism.     It  was  objected  to  Secun- 
du9,  that  he  had  no  command  of  words,  no  flow 
of  language ;  and  to  Aper  that  he  was  indebted 
for  his  fame,  not  to  art  or  literature,  but  to  the 
natural  powers   of  a  vigorous   understanding. 
The  truth  is,  the  style  of  the  former  was  re- 
markable for  its  purity ;  concise,  yet  free  and 
eopiotts :  and  the  latter  was  sufficiently  versed 
io  all  branches  of  general  erudition.     It  might 
be  said  of  htm,  that  he  despised  literature,  not 
that  he  wanted  it.     He  thought,  perhaps,  that 
by  Koming  the  aid  of  letters,  and  by  drawing 
altogether  from  his  own  fund,  his  fame  would 
fUod  on  a  more  solid  foundation. 

III.  We  went  together  to  pay  our  visit  to 
Materaus.    Upon  entering  his  study,  we  found 


tbooght  desihata  of  llteranire,  but  ha  wished  to  have  It 
•aM  of  him,  that  he  despieed  It,  and  preferred  the  good 
MOM  of  4ie  Romans  lo  the  refinements  of  Greece.  An- 
loohta,  on  the  other  hand,  waa  of  opinion  that  his 
^me  would  rise  to  ^eater  magnitude,  if  he  was  con- 
■ideitd  u  a  man  wholly  illiterate,  aod  void  of  education. 
Id  Uiia  manaer  they  both  expected  to  Increase  their 
PopuUrity;  the  furmer  by  deepisiug  the  Greeks,  and 
the  Iau«r  bf  not  knowing  them.  "  Fuit  hoc  in  uiroque 
•O'uin,  ut  Crassua  non  tarn  exiaiimmri  vellet  non 
^iJ>ciaae,qttam  ill*  despicere,  et  nostrorum  hominum  in 
wnni  s«nera  prude ntiam  Greets  anteferre.  Antonius 
W»m  protaabiliorem  populo  oratlonem  fore  censebat 
■wm,ii  omnino  didicisae  nunquam  putaretur;  atque  ita 
M  oterque  graviorem  fbr&  si  alter  contemnere,  alter  ne 
SMM  quidem  GraBcos  videretur."  Cicero  Do  Orat  lib. 
»-  up.  1. 

IQointilian  makes  honourable  mention  of  Julius 
Secundaa,  who,  if  he  had  not  been  prematurely  cut  off, 
would  have  transmitted  his  name  to  posterity  among 
^e  oioA  celebrated  orators.  He  would  hare  added,  and 
M  wu  dally  doing  it,  whatever  was  requisite  to  com- 
Pt«««  his  oratorical  genius ;  and  all  that  could  be  desired, 
*u  mora  vigour  In  argument,  and  more  attention  to 
■^r  and  sentiment,  than  to  the  choice  of  words. 
»A  lie  died  too  soon,  and  his  fame  was,  in  some  degree, 
>oi«recpiad.  He  has,  notwhhstaading,  left  a  consider- 
u>le  aasM.  His  diction  was  rich  and  copious;  he  ex. 
MMd every  thing  whh grace  and  elegance ;  his  periods 
»«ed  wkh  a  suavity  that  charmed  his  audience ;  his 
'*^m«t  when  meiaphorieal,  was  boMr  yet  accurate ; 
!><»,  if  be  haiarded  an  onusual  phrase,  he  was  JusUfled 

M  lu  ^^^  **^  ^*^  ^'  meaning  was  conveyed. 
Jwio  Seaudo,sl  longlor  eontlgissel  alas,  clariaslmum 
("^J^nonenofaiarisapudposterosfbret.  Adjeclsset 
!g5'*<q">  a4jicWtla^  ceteris  virtutlbus  suls,  quod 
■"*•**  pouM;  Id  est  satsm,  at  esset  mulio  mi«is 


him  with  the  tragedy,  which  he  bad  read  on  the 
praceding  day,  lying  before  him.  Secundus 
began :  And  are  you  then  so  little  affected  by 
the  censure  of  malignant  critics,  as  to  persist  in 
cherishing  a  tragedy  which  has  given  so  much 
offence?  Perhaps  you  are  revising  the*  piece, 
and,  after  retrenching  certain  passages,  Intend  to 
send  your  Cato  into  the  world,  I  will  not  say 
improved,  but  certainly  less  obnoxious.  There 
lies  the  poem,  said  Matemus  ;  you  may,  if  yon 
think  proper,  peruse  it  With  all  its  imperfec- 
tions on  its  head.  If  Cato  has  omitted  any 
thing,  Tfayestes,s  at  my  next  reading,  shall 
atone  for  all  deficiencies.  I  have  formed  the 
fable  of  a  trsgedy  on  that  subject  t  the  plan  it 
warm  in  my  imagination,  and,  that  I  may  give 
my  whole  time  to  it,  I  now  am  eager  to  des- 
patch an  edition  of  Cato.  Marcus  Aper  inter- 
posed :  And  are  you,  indeed,  so  enamoured  of 
your  dramatic  muse,  as  to  renounce  your  orato- 
rical character,  and  the  honours  of  your  pro- 
fession, in  order  to  sacrifice  your  time,  I  think 
it  was  lately  to  Media,  and  now  to  Thyestes  f 
Your  friends,  in  the  mean  time,  expect  your 
patronage ;  the  colonics  *  invoke  your  aid,  and 
the  municipal  cities  invite  you  to  the  bar.  And 
surely  the  weight  of  so  many  causes  may  be 
deemed  sufficient,  without  this  new  solicitude 
imposed  upon  you  by  Domitius  7  or  Cato.     And 


pugnaz,  et  sSBpius  ad  curam  rerum  ab  elocutlone  res> 
piceret.  Caterum  Interceptus  quoque  magnum  sibl  vin- 
dicat  locum.  Ea  est  fiicundia,  lanu  In  explfcando,  quod 
velit,  gratia;  tam  candidum,  et  lene,  et  speck>sum 
dicendl  genus ;  Unta  verborum,  etiam  qua  assuropu 
sunt,  proprleUB ;  UnU  in  qulbusdam,  ex  periculo  petl- 
tis,  sigailcantia."  Qulntil.  lib.  x.  s.  1.  It  is  remarkable, 
that  Quiniilian,  In  his  list  of  Rnman  ormlora,  has 
neither  mentioned  Matemus,  nor  Marcus  Aper.  The 
Dialogue,  fur  that  reason,  seems  to  tie  Improperly  as* 
cribed  to  him :  men  who  figure  so  much  In  the  Inquiry 
concerning  oratory,  would  not  have  been  omitted  by  the 
critic  who  thought  their  conversation  worth  recording. 

B  Thyestes  was  a  common  and  popular  subject  of 
ancient  tragedy. 


OifDii 


a9rmLAnPo^^.n. 


6  It  was  the  custom  of  the  colonies  and  municipal 
towns,  to  pay  their  court  to  some  great  oralor  at  Rome, 
In  order  lo  obtain  his  patronage,  whenever  they  should 
have  occasion  to  apply  to  the  senate  for  a  redress  of 
grievances. 

7  Doraitius  Was  another  subject  of  tragedy,  uken 
from  the  Roman  story.  Who  he  was,  does  not  clearly 
appear.  Broder  thinks  It  was  Domitius,  the  avowed 
enemy  of  Julius  Casar,  who  moved  in  the  senate  fbr  a 
law  to  recall  that  general  from  the  command  of  the 
army  In  Chiul,  and,  afterwards,  on  the  breaking  out  of 
the  civil  war,  fell  bravely  at  the  battle  of  Pharaalla. 
See  Suetonius,  Life  of  Nero,  section  2.  Such  a  charac* 
ter  might  furnish  the  sutject  of  a  tragedy.  The  Roman 
poets  wers  In  the  habit  of  enriching  their  dranu  whh 
domestic  occorrences;  and  the  practice  was  applaadst 
bf  Horace. 
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miut  you  thu  wiste  all  your  time,  amusing 
yoonelf  for  erer  with  scenes  of  fictitious  dis- 
tress, and  stiU  labouring  to  add  to  the  fables  of 
Greece  the  incidents  and  characters  of  the  Ro- 
man stoiy  f 

IV.  The  sharpness  of  that  reproof,  replied 
Matemus,  would,  perhaps,  have  disconcerted 
me.  if,  by  frequent  repetition,  it  had  not  lost 
Its  sting.  To  differ  on  this  subject  is  grown 
familiar  to  us  both.  Poetry,  it  seems*  is  to 
expect  no  quarter ;  you  wage  an  incessant  war 
against  the  followers  of  that  pleasing  art ;  and  I, 
who  am  charged  with  deserting  my  clients, 
have  yet  every  day  the  cause  of  poetry  to  defend. 
But  we  have  now  a  fair  opportunity,  and  I 
embrace  it  with  pleasure,  since  we  have  a 
person  present,  of  ability  to  decide  between  us ; 
a  judge,  who  will  either  lay  me  under  an  in- 
junction to  write  no  more  verses,  or,  as  I  rather 
hope,  encourage  me,  by  his  authority,  to  re- 
nounce for  ever  the  dry  employment  of  forensic 
causes  (in  which  I  have  had  my  share  of  drudg- 
ery), that  I  may,  for  the  future,  be  at  leisure  to 
cultivate  the  sublime  and  sacred  eloquence  of 
the  tragic  muse. 

V.  Secundus  desired  to  be  heard  t  I  am 
aware,  he  said,  that  Aper  may  refuse  me  as  an 
umpire.  Before  he  states  his  objections,  let  me 
follow  the  example  of  all  fair  and  upright 
judges,  who,  in  particular  cases,  when  they  feel 
a  partiality  for  one  of  the  contending  parties, 
desire  to  be  excused  from  hearing  the  ^cause. 
The  friendship  and  habitual  intercourse,  which 
I  l^ave  ever  cultivated  with  Saleius  Bassus,^  that 


Nee 


deeiM,  wdCk  Gntea 
«  oilcbrvB  dcimitie*  faeu. 

An  PbtL  vcr.  flB& 


No  path  to  farnt  oar  poeta  Ul  aatiMi 
Nor  onaU  Uiolr  mcr  a,  whan  with  euMekma  pride 
Vtmf  Homed  to  uke  fron  Omc«  the  eloried  theme, 
BhI  dkrad  10  abv  their  own  donHBik  bme. 

/Vencu*  JlbmrA 

1  There  were  at  Rome  several  eminent  men  of  the 
name  of  Baaaiii.  With  regard  to  the  person  here  called 
SalehisBaMUS,  the  commentators  have  not  been  able  to 
glean  much  Information.  Some  have  contended  that  it 
was  to  hhn  Perslus  addressed  his  siyth  satire : 

AdBOvU  )ea  bnuna  feeo  le,  Baeee,  Sebliio. 

But  if  we  may  believe  tHe  old  scholiast,  his  name  was 
Cjbsivs  BAssvSf  a  much  admired  lyric  poet  s  who  was 
living  on  his  own  iann,  at  the  lime  when  Mount  Vesu- 
vius discharged  its  torrents  of  fire,  and  made  the  country 
round  a  scene  of  desolation.  The  poet  and  hia  house 
were  overwhelmed  by  the  eruption  of  the  lava,  which 
happened  A.  U.  832,  in  the  reign  of  Titus.  Quiotilian 
says  of  him  (h.  x.  chap.  1.),  that  if  after  Horace  any 
poet  deserves  to  be  mentioned,  Gasius  Baasus  was  the 
man.  *'  Si  quern  adjicere  velis,  is  erit  Cssiua  Bassua." 
Saleius  BassuB  is  mentioned  by  Juvenal  as  an  eminent 
poet  in  distress : 


excellent  man,  and  no  less  excellent  port 
well  known :  and  let  me  add,  if  poetxr  is  i 
arraigned,  I  know  no  client  that  can  offer 
handsome  bribes. 

My  business,  replied  Aper,  is  not  with 
leius  Bassus :  let  him»  and  all  of  his  descrip^ 
who,  without  talents  for  the  bar,  devote  t 
time  to  the  muses,  pursue  their  fiavourite  as: 
ment  without  intermption.  But  3Iatn 
must  not  think  to  escape  in  the  crovl 
single  him  out  from  the  rest,  and  since  we 
now  before  a  competent  judge,  1  caJi  upca  i 
to  answer,  how  it  ^  happens,  that  a  man  or 
talents,  formed  by  nature  to  lesch  the  be u 
of  manly  eloquence,  cam  think  of  reoouncizi 
profession,  which  not  only  serves  to  na]!:j 
friendships,  but  to  support  them  with  npo 
tion ;  a  profession,  which  enables  as  to  e& 
ciliate  the  esteem  of  foreign  nations,  sod  (if  ^ 
regard  our  own  interest)  lays  open  the  ra 
to  the  first  honours  of  the  state;  a  pr>> 
sion,  which,  besides  the  celebrity  that  it  ^t< 
within  the  walls  of  Rome,  spreads  as  i^s 
trious  name  throughout  the  wide  extent  of  ^ 
empire. 

If  it  be  wisdom  to  make  the  oauntBt  t^ 
happiness  of  life  the  end  and  aim  of  oar  acikc?. 
what  can  be  more  advisable  than  to  twUfnct  >3 
art,  by  which  we  are   enabled  to  ptoteet  c^ 
friends ;  to  defend  the  cause  of  straogrn  \  "- 
succour  the  distressed  ?  Nor  is  this  all :  tte  <^' 
inent  orator  is  a  terror  to  his  eaemfe*'  '«^'' 
and  malice  tremble,  while  they  hate  iiiD-   ^ 
cure  in  his  own  strength,  he  knows  hov  t#  «^ 
off  every  danger.     His  own  genius  is  te  pro- 
tection ;  a  perpetual  guard,  that  watche  him; 
an  invincible  power,  that  shields  hi»in«>*^ 
enemies. 

In  the  calm  seasons  of  life,  the  true  i«j' 
oratory  consists  in  the  assisUnce  whicA/f  M'»^ 
to  our  fellow-citizens.  We  then  betoW  »< 
triumph  of  eloquence.  Have  we  reason  tt  » 
alarmed  for  ourselves,  the  swonf  iBd  }trttfi' 
plate  are  not  a  better  defence  in  the  ^^ ' 
battle.  It  is  at  once  a  buckler  to  coTer  p«' 
self,a  and  a  weapon  to  brandish  sgaiiw^  /"^ 


At 


tenalqoe  Bileb 


Obim  qvatalilal  qnU  erii,  rf  gloria  tulem  Ht  1 

tShu.TU.fcr.Sa 


Bat  to  poor  Beane  whet  enflie  > 

n>  earn  «  ooova««««i  « -r/^^^^  ji^ 

Quinlilian  saya,  he  poaaessed  a  portlc  P*''tJ^  ' 
warm  and  vehement,  that,  even  Id  an  ^^^'\^^ 
apirit  waa  not  under  the  coditpI  ^  ''^'^J"^< 
"  Yeheroena  et  poeticum  ingenium  Sai*»      J\h 
nee  ipeum  aenectute  matorum"  ^'' '""^ii^  n* 
an  insuperable  argument  against  Ufv^^^-^f^^ 
of  the  critics  who  named  QuintiliaD  •'***?^  „  i« 
the  honour  of  thia  elegant  wmjws'w/"-   V.^  ^  fcij 
Imagined  that  a  writer  of  fair  '"'^^j^V^J^iflfJ* 
great  work  apeak  of  Bassua  as  be  *'"*''Jv,  p-iitlj 
Dialogue  overrate  him  beyond  all  pfojrttlos  w- 
waa  not  a  part  of  QuinUliaa'a  cban£t*r*  g^ 

2  Tachus,  h  may  be  ptesmwd  w***^*^ 
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ciMSiy.  Aimed  with  this,  'you  may  appetr 
with  coung»  before  tlie  tribunaU  of  joatice,  in 
the  senate,  and  even  in  the  presence  of  the 
prince.  We  lately  saw  3  Eprius  Biareellns 
amigned  before  the  ftithers:  in  that  uaoment, 
vhen  the  minds  of  the  whole  assembly  were 
inflamed  afaiDSt  him,  what  had  he  to  oppose 
U  the  Tehemeoee  of  his  enemies,  but  that 
nervoas  eloquence  which  he  possessed  in  so 
emtaent  a  degree  f  Collected  in  himself,  and 
looking  terror  to  hie  enemies,  he  was  more 
than  a  match  for  Helvidius  Priscus;  a  man, 
00  doubt,  of  consummate .  wisdom,  but  without 
that  flow  of  eloquence,  which  springs  from 
practice,  and  that  skill  in  argument,  which  is 
necessacy  to  manage  a  public  debate.  Such  is 
the  advantage  of  oratory:  to  enlarge  upon  it 
were  superfluous.  My  friend  Matemns  will  not 
dispate  the  point. 

VI.  I  proceed  to  the  pleasure  arising  from 
the  exercise  of  eloquence;  a  pleasure  which 
does  not  consist  in  the  mere  sensation  of  the 
moment,  but  is  felt  through  life,  repeated  every 
dajr,  and  almost  every  hour.  For  let  me  ask, 
to  a  man  of  an  ingenuous  and  liberal  mind,  who 
kaows  the  relish  of  elegant  enjoyments,  what 
can  jield  such  true  delight,  as  a  concourse  of 
the  most  respectable  characters  crowding  to  his 
levee  ?  How  must  it  enhance  his  pleasure,  when 
he  reflects,  that  the  visit  is  not  paid  to  him 
became  he  is  rich,  and  wants  an  heir,<  or  is  in 


•  dUigant  ruder  of  Cioero,  lArj,  Sallast,  and  Sonaca. 
Ha  haa,  la  various  parts  of  his  works,  colncldencos  of 
aaotJiMiit  and  diction,  that  plainlj  show  the  soarce 
from  which  thej  sprang.  In  the  present  case,  when  he 
calU  eloqiMDca  a  buckler  to  protect  yourself,  and  a 
wetpoB  to  aanoj  jour  adversarj,  can  any  one  doutM, 
but  he  had  his  eye  on  the  following  senunce  In  Cieero 
dcOmCort;  QtUda»U€mtamneen9anufn,qtuunUntre 
•d^pcrama,  quibum  m/  ttetua  ip»e  ea—  ponUf  velpro- 
^ocan  vUtgnti  ^  ^  iddtei  laeeaniua  f 

a  Eprios  Biarcellos  Is  often  a  conspicuous  figure  in 
ihe  Aaneli  and  the  History  of  Tacitus.  To  a  bad  heart 
he  oaked  the  gift  of  eloquence.  In  the  Annals,  b.  zvi. 
a  ^  ha  makes  a  vehement  speech  against  Paetos 
Thnsaa,  and  afterwarda  wrought  the  destruction  of 
that  excellent  man.  For  that  exploit,  he  was  attacked, 
la  the  beginning  of  Vespasian's  reign,  by  Helvldlus 
Priacaa.  In  the  History  (book  It.  a  7  and  Q)  we  see 
ih«D  bMh  ei^aged  in  a  violent  contention.  In  the 
t>Uowlag  year  ($23,)  Helvidhis  in  the  senate  opened  an 
accuaUon  in  form;  Irat  Marcellus,  by  aalng  his  elo- 
qataee  u  his  buckler  and  his  oflbnsive  weapon,  was 
able  to  ward  off  the  blow.  He  roae  from  his  seat,  and, 
**  I  leave  you,"  he  aaid, "  I  leave  you  to  give  the  law  to 
^  aeaate:  reign,  if  you  will,  even  in  the  presence  of 
1heprii)cek'>SeeHlsLlv.a43L  See  also,  Lilb  of  Agricola, 
•.UnoiM. 

i  To  be  rich  and  have  no  issue,  gave  to  the  person  so 
^^"camitanced  the  highest  consequence  at  Rome.  All 
raaka  of  onDptid  their  court  to  him.  To  discourage  a 
^  of  celibacy,  and  promote  population,  Augustus 
^•••d  a  law,  called  Pcyaa  Papptt^  whereby  bachelors 
^  Nbjected  to  penalties.  Hence  the  compliment 
to  his  patron: 


possession  of  a  puhUc  office,  bat  purely  as  a 
compliment  to  superior  talents,  a  mark  of  re- 
spect to  a  great  and  accomplished  orator !  The 
rich  who  have  no  issue,  and  the  men  in  high 
rank  and  power,  are  his  followers.  Though  he 
is  still  young,  and  probably  destitute  of  fortune, 
all  concur  in  paying  their  court  to  solicit  his 
patronage  for  themselves,  or  to  recommend 
their  friends  to  his  protection.  In  the  most 
splendid  fortune,,  in  all  the  dignity. and  pride 
of  power,  is  there  any  thing  that  can  equal 
the  heartfelt  satisfaction  of  the  able  advocate, 
when  he  sees  the  most  illustrious  citizens, 
men  respected  for  their  years,  and  flourishing 
in  the  opinion  of  the  public,  yet  paying  their 
court  to  a  rising  genius,  and,  in  the  midst  of 
wealth  and  grandeur,  fairly  owning,  that  they 
still  want  something  superior  to  all  their  pos- 
sessions } 

What  shall  be  said  of  the  attendants,  that  fol. 
low  the  young  orator  from  the  bar,  and  watch 
his  motions  to  his  own  house  ?  With  what  Im- 
portance ^<f>e^  he  appear  to  the  multitude !  lu 
the  courts  of  judicature,  with  what  veneration  ! 
When  be  rises  to  speak,  the  audience  is  hushed 
in  mute  attention ;  every  eye  is  fixed  on  him 
alone;  the  crowd  presses  round  him;  he  is 
master  of  their  passions ;  they  are  swayed,  im- 
pelled, directed,  as  he  thinks  proper.  These  are 
the  fruits  of  eloquence,  well  known  to  all,  and 
palpable  to  every  common  observer. 

There  are  other  pleasures  more  refined  and 
secret,  felt  only  by  the  initiated.  When  the 
orator,  upon  some  great  occasion,  comes  with  a 
well-digested  speech,  conscious  of  his  matter, 
and  animated  by  his  subject,  his  breast  expands, 
and  heaves  with  emotions  unfelt  before.  In 
his  joy  there  is  a  dignity  suited  to  the  weight 
and  energy  of  the  composition  which  he  has 
prepared.    Does  he  rise  to  hazard  himself  s  in  a 


DIvA  pradocu  BubniwHi,  pstfonqQi 
JttfMidh 


Bring  tha  i|Mtaffl«  birth  to  IWkt, 

Aiid«lta«f«qi  fadU  gmea 

ftaUSe  ft  Ml  idli  i»at. 
Oh  I  eravnoar  fowi^  aad  biHitbi  Mpttd  ilU 


But  marriage  was  not  brought  Into  liwhlon.  In  pro- 
portion to  the  rapid  degeneracy  of  the  manners  under 
the  emperors,  celibacy  pew  Into  respect;  Insomuch, 
that  we  find  (Annals  zil.  s.  G3)  a  man  too  strong  for  his 
prosecutors,  because  he  was  rich,  old,  and  ^Udless. 
*'  Valuluiue  pecuniosa  orbitate  et  senecta.** 

5  The  fcculty  of  speaking  on  a  sudden  qoestioui  with 
unpremeditated  eloquence,  Quinctillan  says,  Is  the  re- 
ward  of  study  and  diligeni  application.  The  speech, 
composed  at  leisure,  will  often  warn  the  warmth  and 
energy!  which  accompany  the  r^ld  emotions  of  the 
mind.  The  passtons,  when  roused  and  animated,  and 
the  Images  which  present  themselves  in  a  glow  of  en 
thusiasm,  are  the  Inspirers  of  true  eloquence.  Compo* 
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Mdden  debate ;  he  it  claimed  for  himielf,  but 
Id  that  ▼ery  alaim  there  is  a  mingle  of  pleaanie, 
which  predominates,  till  distress  itself  becomes 
delightfaL  ^he  mind  exults- in  the  prompt 
exertion  of  its  powers,  and  even  glories  in  its 
rashness.  The  productions  of  genius,  and  those 
ot  the  field,  have  this  resemblance :  many  things 
are  sown,  and  brought  .to  maturity  with  toil  and 
care  i  yet  that,  which  grows  from  the  wild  vigour 
of  nature,  has  the  most  grateful  flavour. 

Vlt.  As  to  myself,  if  I  may  allude  to  my 
own  feelings,  the  day  on  which  I  put  on  the 
manly  gown,'  and  even  the  days  that  followed, 


Bition  has  not  always  this  happy  effact ;  the  process  is. 
slow,  langour  is  api  to  succeed ;  the  passions  subside, 
aiul  the  apirii  of  tlie  diicourse  evaporates.  '^'Mazimus 
▼ero  •tudiurura  fnictus  est,  et  velui  praBniium  quoddam 
ainplissimum  longi  laboris,  ex  tempore  dicendi  faculias. 
Pectus  est  enini  quod  diaertot  facit,  et  vis  mentis.  Nam 
t>ene  concepU  affectus,  el  recentes  rerum  imagines, 
continao  irapetu  feruntur,  qua  nonnunquam  mora  stili 
refrigescunt,  et  dilols  non  reTertuntur."  Quintilian. 
lib.  It.  cap.  7. 

1  The  translation  Is  not  qaile  accnrate  in  this  place. 
The  original  says,  when  I  obtained  the  laticUu^  and 
the  English  calls  it  the  ntaniy  gowfh  wliich,  it  must  be 
admitted,  is  not  the  exact  sense.  The  toga  virilism  or 
the  manly  g<wn^  was  assumed,  when  the  youth  came  to 
man's  estate,  or  the  age  of  seventeen  years.  On  that 
occasion,  the  friends  of  the  young  man  conducted  him 
lothe/orwm,  (or  sometimes  to  the  capitol,)  and  there 
invested  him  with  the  new  gown.  This  was  called  diss 
Urocinii ;  the  day  on  which  he  commenced  a  fiVo,  or  a 
candidate  for  preferment  in  the  army.  The  laiiclave 
was  an  additional  honour  often  granted  at  the  same, 
time.  The  sons  of  senators  and  patrictans  were  entitled 
to  that  distinction,  as  a  matter  of  right:  but  tlie  young 
men,  descended  from  such  as  were  not  patricians,  did 
not  wear  the  laiiclave^  till  they  Mitered  into  the  service 
of  the  commonwealth,  and  undertiwk  the  functions  of 
the  civil  magistracy.  Augustus  Caesar  changed  that 
custom.  He  gave  leave  to  the  sans  of  senators,  in  gen- 
eral, to  assume  the  kUiclavet  presently  after  the  time 
of  putting  on  the  toga  virUU^  though  thoy  were  not 
capable  of  civil  honours.  The  emperors  who  succeeded, 
allowed  the  same  privilege,  as  a  fav«»ur  to  illustrious 
families.  Ovid  spealcs  of  himself  and  his  brother  assum- 
ing the  nuudy  gown  and  the  kUielave  at  the  same  time : 


InUfMt,  tadto  paaa  labeotlbnt  uuiii, 
Libariar  firalri  nuapta  mlhlqiM  toga ; 
ladttitarqae  hoowriioam  latopttfpnra  el*v» 

Pliny  the  younger  shows,  Uiat  the  latidav  was  a 
favour  graifted  by  the  emperor  on  particular  occasions. 
Be  says,  he  applied  for  his  friend,  and  succeeded :  **  Ego 
Sexto  latumclavum  a  Cesare  q»8tro  Impetravi."  Lib.  li. 
epist.  9.  The  lat>uclavu»  was  a  robe  worn  by  consuls, 
prvtors,  generals  In  triumph,  and  senators,  who  were^ 
called  UUidavii.  Their  sons  were  admitted  to  the  same 
honour :  but  the  emperors  had  a  power  to  bestow  this 
garment  of  distinction,  and  all  privileges  belong  to  it, 
upon  such  as  they  thought  worthy  of  that  honour. 
This  Is  what  Marcus  Aper  says,  in  the  dialogue,  that  he 
obtained :  and,  when  the  translation  mention* the  manly 
gown,  the  expression  falls  short  of  the  speaker's  idea. 
Daclsr  has  given  an  account  of  the  tatiekne,  which  has 
besB  well  raeeived  by  tha  Isamed.   He  tells  us«  that 


when,  as  a  new  man  at  Aome,  hon  ia  i 
that  did  not  favour  ray  preteDsioas^  I  t» 
succession  to  the  offices  of  qnsestor,  triban 
prsstor  s  those  days,  I  say,  did  not  awaken  i 
breast  silch  exalted   xaptare,  ma  when  is 
course  of  my  profession,  I  was  called  fortli, 
such  talents  as  have    fallen   to  my  fhi; 
defend  the  accused  s    to  ai^gne  a  question  of 
before  ^he  centumTiri,^  or,  in  the  pns^a 
the  prince,  to  plead  for  his  frecdmeo,  ani 
ph)curators  appointed  \>j  hlnasell    Upoo  tl 
occasions  I  towered  above  all  places  of  F 
and  all  preferment ;  I  looked  down  on  the  d^ 
ties  of  tiibtme,  prsstor,  and  consul ;  I  felt  wii 
myself,  what  nettber  the  favour  of  the  gn 
nor  the  wills  and  codicils  «  of  the  ridi,eaD  sifi 


whatever  was  made  to  be  pot  on  aDOCher  dtio^t  * 
called  davugf  not  because  It  bad  any  resentUcc^  '-^ 
nail,  but  because  it  was  made  an  adjunct  to  ac-'*-^ 
subject.  In  fact,  the  elavi  wars  purple  g«Uwa«<  *^ 
which  the  Romans  bordered  the  forepart  efiMeti^sn 
on  both  sides,  and  when  drawn  cloee  Bo^eibef'  ^'^1 
formed  an  ornament  in  the  middle  of  the  vcjtwti-  1 
was,  for  that  reason,  called  by  the  Gre«ks,/tfv««^^ 
The  broad  galloons  made  the  iatielav^  and  die  d>xt<.< 
the  anguaticlaxe.  The  latielaw,  Dacler  adds.  0 1^  ^  '^' 
be  confounded  with  the  pnete^ta.  The  Utier  n^^ 
first,  appropriated  to  the  ma^imntea,  and  liie sicrri^ 
order ;  but,  in  time,  was  extended  to  the  sooi  <:'  ^^ 
nent  families,  to  be  worn  ae  a  oark  of  distiacu^*?^' 
the  age  of  seventeen,  when  it  was  lafJ  »fi^  ^^  ^ 
manly  gown.  See  Dacler *a  Horac*,  lib.  I  »i»-5:  •si 
see  Kennel's  Roman  AntiquitieB,  p.  X&. 

2  MarcuaAper^  Julius  Secundue,  and  Cotiat^^*' 
ternus,  according  to  Brotier  and  others,  were  va^ 
of  Gaul.    Aper  (section  x.)  mentions  the  9^^*  ** 
their  common  countrymen :  •*  Ne  quid  de  G»Ui«»*'^ 
loquamur."   If  that  was  the  fiuzt,  a  new  me»»^^ 
would  have  difficulties  to  surmount    Aniiisi«A)U  ^^- 
cellinus  (a  Latin  historian  of  the  foiirtii  cdBturrmM 
that  at  Rome  the  people  despised  evtrribiag^' 
not  grow  before  their  eyes  within  the  walla  of  ifl«f^ 
e  xcept  the  rich  who  had  no  children ;  and  the  *«"*^ 
paid  bi  such  as  had  no  heirs  was  altogether  iac/Tt^lJ 
**Vile  esse  quldquid  extra  urbis  po««"^**^' 
estimant;  nee  credl  potest  qua  obaequionimdi«»'  ^ 

coluniur  homines  sine  liberis  Roma."  ^^  ^^'^ 
In  such  a  city  a  young  roan  and  a  suaqger  £*'«'" 
expect  to  be  favoured.  ^    ^ 

3  All  causes  of  a  private  nature  were  heard  brf«"J 
cetOumwrt.    Three  were  chi>sen  out  ofevtrr  »""• 
the  tribes,  amounted  to  five  and  thirty,  w  i^Jj^ 
105  were  chosen ;  but,  for  the  sake  of  a  "»»  »«^^' 
they  were  called  oawruMViaL   The  «»»»*?  *1^ 
heard  before  that  jurisdiction  are  enumeraW  ty*-* 
Ih  Oral.  lib.  I.  s.  38.  ^. .,  ^.j, 

4  The  translation  says,  tkettiUii»deaAais9^ 

rich;  but  it  is  by  no  means  certtrn  ^^f'^T-.^ 
convey  the  meaning  of  the  text,  which  ^"^Ij^iid 
eodicillU  datur.     After  due  inquiry,  h  *P[j^rt 
eodidllu»  was  used  by  the  Latin  '"^^'^v^'isfki 
now  call  the  leiten  patent  ^  aprinet.  J^tJ^bji 
modem  sense  of  the  word,  hnplyiof  »  ""PP*!*!  jfc* 
will,  were  unknown  to  the  ancient  ^^*"*'J,!S||ft* 
Twelve  Tables  mention  Testunenls  ^l^Jfjiagt^ 
aid  to  wills,  were  first  istrednced  la  ^T|^m^ 
tos ;  but,  whatever  their  (^wilioB  •■•r*"^*^ 
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i^igour  of  mSod,  an  inward  energy,  that  springs 
from  no  external  cause,  but  is  altogether  jrour 
own. 

Look  through  the  circle  of  the  fine  arts,  snr- 
▼ej  the  whole  compass  of  the  sciences,  and  lell 
Ue  in  what  branch  can  the  professors  acquire 
a  name  to  wit  with  the  celebrity  of  a  great  and 
powerful  orator.  His  fame  docs  not  depend  on 
tlie  opinion  of  thinking  men,  who  attend  to 
business  and  watch  the  administration  of  af- 
fairs $  he  is  applauded  by  the  youth  of  Rome,  at 
least  by  such  of  then  as  are  of  a  well*tnmed 
disposition,  and  hope  to  rise  by  honourable  means. 
The  eminent  orator  is  the  model  which  every 
parent  recommends  to  his  children.  Even  the 
common  people  *  stand  at  gaze,  as  he  passes  by } 
they  pronounce  his  name  with  pleasure,  and 
point  at  him  as  the  object  of  their  admiration. 
The  provinces  resound  with  his  praise.  The 
itruigers,  who  arrive  from  all  parts,  have  heard 
of  his  genius ;  they  wish  to  behold  the  man,  and 
their  cariosity  is  never  at  rest,  till  they  have 
■ten  his  person,  and  perused  his  countenance. 


•d  bf  thoM  additional  writings  were  for  some  time  of 
no  ^iditf.  To  conflrm  this,  we  are  told  that  the 
dao^hier  of  Lentulas  discharged  certain  legacies, 
which,  being  given  by  codicil,  she  was  not  bound  to 
pt/.  lo  lime,  however,  codicils,  as  an  addition  made 
bj  the  teitator  to  his  will,  grew  into  use,  and  the  lega- 
cies tliereby  granted  were  confirmed.  This  might  l>e 
tlM  »M  in  the  sixth  year  of  Veipaaian,  when  the  Dia- 
lopu  paased  between  the  parties;  but  it  is,  notwlth- 
■andlng,  highly  probable,  that  the  word  eodicilli  mean*, 
b  the  paisage  before  us,  the  UUen  patent  of  the  prince. 
h  i«  oMd  in  that  sense  by  JSuetonius,  who  relates,  that 
Tiberius,  after  paMing  a  night  and  two  days  in  revelling 
with  Pomponius  Fiaccus  and  Lucius  Piso,  granted  to 
the  former  the  province  of  Syria,  and  made  the  latter 
prefea  of  the  city;  declaring  them,  in  the  patente, 
pleasuit  companions,  and  the  friende  if  oil  houra. 
"  CodiciUis  quoque  jucundissimos  et  omnium  horanim 
uaicoe  profcssus.'*   SueL  tn  7Y6.  a  42. 

S  The  common  people  are  called,  In  the  original, 
t^tnaitue  popiUue ;  that  class  of  men,  who  wore  the 
tume^  and  not  the  toga,  or  the  Roman  gown.  The 
i^f^ica,  or  close  coat,  was  the  common  garment  worn 
within  doors,  and  abroad,  under  the  toga.  Kennet  says, 
^proUtarOtthe  eapite  cenei,  and  the  rest  of  the  dregs 
of  the  city,  could  not  ailbrd  to  wear  the  toga,  and  there- 
t>rt  went  in  their  tuniee;  whence  Horace  says  Gib.  1. 
epta.7), 

Vtti  «ndHitHB  tialcMto  Mnrta  pepdia 

The  TooA,  howerer,  was  the  peculiar  dress  of  the  Ro* 
nan  people.  Yiboil  distinguishes  his  coumrymen  by 
ttieirmodeofappartfl: 


Bat,  though  this  was  the  Roman  habit,  the  lower  citisens 
vere  oiAifBd  to  appear  abroad  in  their  tumea,  or  close 
S^nnem.  The  love  of  praise  is  so  eager  a  passion,  that 
1^  public  orator  is  here  represented  as  delighting  In 
w  epplanie  of  the  rabble.  Persias,  the  saUrisi,  has 
•Uths  suns  thing  I 

«(diehr,flicMt 


VIIL  I  have  already  mentioned  Eprlus  Har« 
cellus  and  Crispus  Vibius.*  I  cite  living  exam- 
ples, in  preference  to  the  names  of  a  former 
day.  Those  tWo  illuttrloas  persons,  I  will  be 
bold  to  say,  arc  not  less  known  in  the  remotest 
parts  of  the  empire,  than  they  are  at  Capua,  or 
VercellSB,T  where,  we  are  told,  they  both  were 
bom.  And  to  what  is  their  extensive  fkme  to 
be  attribnted  ?  Not  surely  to  their  immoderate 
riches.  Three  hundred  thousand  sesterces  can- 
not give  the  fame  of  genius.  Their  eloquence 
may  be  said  to  have  built  op  their  fortunes  t 
and,  indeed,  such  is  the  power,  I  might  say  the 
inspiration,  of  eloquence,  that  in  every  age  we 
have  examples  of  men,  who  by  their  talents 
raised  themselves  to  the  summit  of  their  ambi- 
tion. 

But  I  wave  all  former  instances.  The  two, 
whom  I  have  mentioned,  are  not  recorded  in 
history,  nor  are  we  to  glean  an  imperfect  know- 
ledge of  them  from  tradition  i  they  arc  every 
day  before  our  eyes.  They  have  risen  from  low 
beginnings  s  but  the  more  abject  their  origin, 
and  the  more  sordid  the  poverty,  in  which  they 
set  out,  their  success  rises  In  proportion,  and 
affords  a  striking  proof  of  what  I  have  advanced  i 
since  it  is  apparent,  that,  without  birth  or  for- 
tune, neither  of  them  recommended  by  his  mor^ 
al  character,  and  one  of  them  deformed  in  his 
person,  they  have  notwithstanding  all  disadvan- 
tages, made  themselves,  for  a  series  of  years,  the 
first  men  in  the  state.  They  began  their  career 
in  the  forum,  and,  as  long  as  they  chose  to 
pursue  that  road  of  ambition,  they  flourished  in 
the  highest  reputation;  they  are  now  st  the 
head  of  the  commonwealth,  the  ministers  who 
direct  and  govern,  and  so  high  in  favour  with 
the  prince,  that  the  respect,  with  which  he  re- 
ceives them,  is  little  short  of  veneration. 


6  The  character  of  Eprius  Marcellos  has  been  already 
stated,  section  5,  note.  Crispus  Vibios  Is  mentioned  as 
a  man  of  weight  and  influence,  AttnaU,  book  ziv.  s.  98. 
Qointllfan  has  mentioned  him  to  his  advantage :  he  calls 
him,  book  v.  chap.  13,  a  man  of  agreeable  and  elegant 
talents,  vir  ingenii  Jttnmdi  et  elegantie  ;  and  again, 
Yibius  Crispus  was  distinguished  by  the  elegance  of  his 
composition,  and  the  sweetness  of  his  manner;  a  man 
born  to  please,  but  fitter  for  private  suhs,  than  for  the 
importance  of  public  causes.  Et  Yaius  Cbispus,  com- 
poeitue,  et  JueunduSf  et  d^ectalioni  natue ;  prlvatie 
tamen  eaueie,  quam  pubUne,  mettor.   Lib.  z.  cap.  I. 

7  Which  of  these  two  men  was  born  at  Capua,  and 
which  at  Vercellse,  is  not  clearly  expressed  in  the  orig- 
inal. Eprius  Hilarcelltts,  who  has  been  described  of  a 
prompt  and  daring  spirit,  ready  to  embark  In  every 
mischief,  and  by  his  eloquence  able  to  give  colour  to 
the  worst  cause,  must  at  this  time  have  become  a  new 
man,  since  we  find  him  mentioned  in  this  Dialogue  with 
unbounded  praise.  He,  It  seems,  and  Ylbios  Crisixis 
were  the  fiiToarites  at  Yespasian*s  court.  Yercellv,  now 
Verceil,  was  situated  in  the  eastern  part  of  Piedmont. 
Capua,  rendered  &mous  by  Hannibal,  was  a  city  In 
Campania,  always  deemed  the  seat  of  pleasure* 
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A  DIALOGUE 


The  truth  is,  Vespasian,!  now  in.  the  vale  of 
yean,  but  always  open  to  the  voice  of  truth, 
clearly  sees  that  the  rest  of  his  favourites  derive 
all  their  lustre  from  the  favours,  which  his  mu- 
nificence has  bestowed  I  but  with  Marcellns  and 
Grispus  the  case  is  different :  they  carry  into  the 
cabinet,  what  no  prince  can  give,  and  no  subject 
can  receive.  Compared  with  the  advantages 
which  those  men  possess,  what  are  family  picp> 
tures,  statues,  busts,  and  titles  of  honour  ?  They 
are  things  of  a  perishable  nature,  yet  not  with- 
out their  value.  Marcellus  and  Vibius  know 
how  to  estimate  them,  as  they  do  wealth  and 
honours  {  and  wealth  and  honours  are  advan- 
tages against  which  you  will  easily  find  men 
that  declaim,  but  none  that  in  their  hearts  des- 
pise them.  Hence  it  is,  that  in  the  houses  of 
all  who  have  distinguished  themselves  in  the 
career  of  eloquence,  we  see  titles,  statues  and 
splendid  ornaments,  the  reward  of  talents,  and, 
at  all  times,  the  decorations  of  the  great  and 
powerful  orator. 

IX.  But  to  come  to  the  point,  from  which  we 
started :  poetry,  to  which  my  friend  Matemus 
wishes  to  dedicate  all  his  time,  has  none  of  these 
advantages.  It  confers  no  dignity,  nor  does  it 
serve  any  useful  purpose.  It  is  attended  with 
some  pleasure,  but  it  is  the  pleasure  of  a  mo- 
ment springing  from  vain  applause,  and  bring- 
ing with  it  no  solid  advantage.  What  I  have 
said,  and  am  going  to  add,  may  probably,  my 
good  friend  Matemus,  be  unwelcome  to  your 
ear ;  and  yet  I  must  take  the  liberty  to  ask  you, 
if  Agamemnon  3  or  Jason  speaks  in  your  piece 
with  dignity  of  language,  what  useful  conse- 
quence follows  from  it  ?  What  client  has  been 
defended?  Who  confesses  an  obligation?  In  that 
whole  audience,  who  returns  to  his  own  house 
with  a  grateful  heart  ?  Our  friend  Saleius  Bas- 
sus  s  is,  beyond  all  question,  a  poet  of  eminence. 


or,  to  use  a  wanner  expression,  he  lias  the  pa 
within  him :  but  who  attends  his  l«vee  ?  wh 
seeks  his  patronage,  or  follows  in  his  trsan 
Should  he  himself,  or  his  intimate  friend,  or  hi 
near  relation,  happen  to  be  involved  in  a  troabl^ 
some  litigation,  what  course  do  you  imagine  bf^ 
would  take  ?  He  would,  most  protiably,  applj 
to  his  friend,  Secundus ;  or  to  you,  Matemus ; 
not  because  you  are  a  poet,  nor  yet  to  obtain  a 
copy  of  verses  from  you ;  of  those  he  has  a  suf- 
ficient stock  at  home,  elegant  it  must  be  owned, 
and  exquisite  in  the  kind.  But  after  all  his 
labour  and  waste  of  genius,  what  is  his  reward  ? 
When  in  the  course  of  a  year,  after  toiling 
day  and  night,  he  has  brought  a  single  poem  to 
perfection,  he  is  obliged  to  solicit  bis  friends  and 
exert  his  interest,  in  order  to  bring  together  an 
audience,^  so  obliging  as  to  hear  a  recital  of  the 


Whether  he  or  CaDstus  Bassos  was  the  friend  of  Per- 
sius,  is  not  perfectly  clear.  Be  the  fiict  as  it  maj,  the 
satirist  describes  a  fine  poet,  and  his  veraai  wen  apf^ 
cable  to  either  of  them: 


Juaiw  lyn,  «t  Utiibo  Tinrat  tM  peellM 
Min  opifez  nniMdi  votanin 

Mos  Ja««nai  acitan  )oao%  «t  poBle* 
EcnckMl 


1  Vespasian  is  said  u>  have  been  what  ia  uncommoo 
among  sovereign  princes,  a  paiient  hearer  of  truth.  His 
attention  to  m4n  of  letters  may  be  considered  aa  a  proof 
of  that  aaaenion.  The  younger  Plinj  tells  us,  that  his 
uncle  the  author  of  the  Natural  History,  used  to  \mi 
Yespasian  before  day-light,  and  gained  admittance  to 
the  emperor,  who  devoted  his  nights  to  study.  "Ante 
lucem  ibat  ad  Vespasianum  Imperatorem:  nam  ille 
quoque  nocUbus  utebauir."   Lib.  iji.  epist.  6, 

2  Agamemnon  and  Jason  were  two  favourite  dramatic 
subjects  with  the  Roman  poets.  After  their  example, 
the  moderns  seem  to  have  been  enamoured  with  those 
two  Grecian  heroes.  Racine  has  displayed  the  former, 
in  his  tragedy  of  Iphigenia,  and  the  late  Mr.  Thomson 
in  a  performance  of  great  merit,  entitled  Agamemnon. 
Corneille,  and  the  late  Mr.  Glover,  thought  Jason  and 
Medea  worthy  of  their  talents. 

3  Saleius  Bassus  has  been  already  mentioned,  s.  5. 
note.  It  may  be  added  In  this  place,  that  the  critics  of 
his  time  concurred  in  giving  him  the  warmest  praise, 
not  only  as  a  good  and  excellent  man,  but  also  as  an 
•mioent  and  admirable  poet.  He  was  descended  from  a 
Ihmtly  of  distinction,  but  was  poor  and  oftisn  distressed. 


4  Before  the  Invention  of  printing,  copies  were  nH 
easily  multiplied.    Authors  were  eeger  to  eojoj  their 
fame,  and  the  pen  of  the  transcriber  was  slow  aoJ  te- 
dious.  Public  rehearsals  were  the  road  to  &iBe.  But  an 
audience  was  to  be  drawn  together  by  intereft,  by  anli- 
citation,  and  public  advertisements.    Pliny  in  one  of  his 
letters,  has  given  a  lively  description  of  the  difficulties 
which  the  author  had  to  surmount.    This  year,  be  says, 
has  produced  poets  in  great  abundance.    Scarce  a  day 
has  passed  in  the  month  of  April,  without  the  r«cita^  c<f 
a  poem.   But  the  greater  part  of  the  audience  coan 
with  reluctance ;  they  loiter  in  the  tot^iea,  and  ibert 
enter  into  idle  chat,  occasionally  desiring  to  ka»«. 
whether  the  poet  is  in  his  pulpit  Y  has  he  begun  ?  is  hia 
preface  over)  has  he  almost  finished)   Thejr  ao^ 
scended,  at  last,  to  enter  the  room ;  they  looked  rnind 
with  an  air  of  indiflerence,  and  soon  retired,  some  .'7 
stealth,  and  others  whh  open  contompL   Heac*  tb* 
greater  praise  is  due  to  those  authors,  who  do  not  n^ 
their  genius  to  droop,  but,  on  the  contrary,  amidft  'Ja 
most  discouraging  circumstances,  still  persist  to  cuitt- 
vate  the  liberal  arts.    Pliny  adds,  that  he  himseifis 
tended  all  the  public  readings,  and,  for  that  |xup<9a» 
staid  longer  in  the  city  than  was  usual  with  hia 
Being  at  length  released,  he  intended,  ia  bis  rural  re- 
treat, to  finish  a  work  of  his  own,  but  not  u>  read  it  ib 
public,  lest  he  should  be  thought  to  claim  a  r«tura  af 
the  civility  which  he  had  shown  to  others.    He  vu  a 
hearer,  and  not  a  creditor.  The  C^vour  conferred,  if  i«- 
demanded,  ceases  to  be  a  favour.  '^  Magnum  pror^B'sa 
poetarum  annus  hie  altullt.   Toto  menae  Aprili  B&Ii^ 
fere  dies,  quo  non  recitaret  allquis.    Tametsi  aJ  aa- 
diendum  pigre  coltur.    Plerique  In  ataUoaibBa  sedimt. 
tempusque  audiendis  fiabuUs  a>nterttnt,  ac  mdaak  vs» 
nunliari  jubent,  an  jam  recttator  Iniraverit,  aa  iatn 
prsefaiionem,  an  ex  magna  parte  evoWeritttlnimf  Tan 
demum,aetunc  quoque  lente,  canctaateviiQe  vaaioBt, 
nee  tamen  remanent,  sed  ante  finem  raesdoHi;  alb 
disslmulanter,  ac  fiirtim,  alii  simpUciter,ac  Ulwa.  Sd 
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liiMe.    Kor  am  tlMi  be  done  without  expense. 
A  room  must  be  hired,  a  stage  or  pulpit  must 


uato  oHgU  laudandi  probaadiqua  sant,  quos  a  scrtben- 
di  reciundiqiM  sludio  hec  aoditorum  vol  desidia,  vel 
nperbianoo  retardaU  Equidem  prope  nemiai  deful: 
his  ex  caasis  longius,  quun  destlnaverain,  tempos  in 
urbe  coosumpsL  Possum  jam  repeiere  secessumy  et 
Kribcre  aliquid,  quod  n6n  recitem,  ne  videar,  qaorum 
recitationiUis  alTui,  noa  auditor  fuisso,  sed  creditor. 
Nun,  ut  in  ceteris  rebus,  iu  Id  audieodi  officio,  peril 
gratia  li  reposcaiur.*'  Pliny,  lib.  i.  ep.  la  Such  was 
the  sute  of  literature  under  the  worst  o£  the  emperors. 
The  Aufustan  age  was  over.  In  the  reigns  of  Tiberius 
»nd  Caligula  learning  drooped,  but  in  some  degree  re- 
vived under  the  dull  and  stupid  Claudius.  Pliny,  in  the 
leuer  above  cited,  says  of  that  emperor,  that,  one  day 
hearing  a  noise  in  his  palace,  he  inquired  what  was  the 
cause,  and,  being  informed  that  Nonianus  was  feciiing 
in  public,  went  immediately  to  the  place,  and  became 
one  of  the  audience.  After  that  time  leUers  met  with 
no  encouragement  from  the  great.  Lord  Shaftesbury 
»ya  he  cannot  but  wonder  how  the  Romans,  after  the 
extinction  of  the  Casarean  and  Claudian  lamily,  and  a 
ihon  interTal  of  princes  raised  and  destroyed  with  much 
disorder  and  public  ruin,  were  able  to  regain  their  per- 
ishing dominion,  and  retrieve  their  sinking  state,  by  an 
after-race  of  wise  and  able  princes,  successively  adopted, 
tnd  taken  from  a  private  state  to  rule  the  empire  of  the 
world.  They  were  men,  who  not  only  possessed  the 
miliury  virtues,  and  supported  that  sort  of  discipline  in 
the  highest  degree ;  but  as  they  sought  the  interest  of 
the  world,  they  did  what  was  in  their  power  to  restore 
liberty,  and  raise  again  the  perishing  arts,  and  the  de- 
cayed  virtue  of  mankind.  Bat  the  season  was  past  : 
^arhorUy  and  gothieitm  were  already  entered  into  the 
vtSiere  the  savages  made  an  impression  on  the  em- 
pire. See  AdvicB  to  an  Author,  part  ii.  s.  1.  The  goth- 
iam,  hinted  at  by  Shaftesbury,  appears  manifestly  in 
the  vretched  situation  to  which  the  best  authors  were 
Ttduced.  The  poets  who  could  not  hope  to  procure  an 
•udiance,  haunted  the  baths  and  public  walks,  in  order 
to  iasten  on  their  friends,  and,  at  any  rate,  obtain  a 
hearing  for  their  works.  Juvenal  says,  the  plantations 
and  marUe  columns  of  Julius  Fronto  resounded  with 
the  vocifermtjoo  of  reciting  poets : 

IVwloaii  pUtani  eoovalMqiM  oMnnpca  eknmt 
^■•P™t  •»  aaitoo  rapta  Iwtara  ootuaa^. 
£>PMiM«ad«si  a  •oauBo  oioiraoqiM  potu. 

The  lame  author  observes,  that  the  poet,  who  aspired 
to  Iherary  fame,  might  borrow  a  house  for  the  purpose 
of  *  public  reading ;  and  the  great  man  who  accommo- 
oaied  the  writer,  might  arrange  his  friends  and  freed- 
jnen  on  the  Imck.  seats,  with  direction  not  to  be  spar- 
ing of  their  applause ;  but  still  a  stage  or  pulpit,  with 
convenient  benches,  was  to  be  procured,  and  that  ez- 
^nssibe  patrons  of  letters  would  not  supply. 


•AtrfdaloadbwftiiM 
I  raoliM,  MacokmiMconwBodat 
Ut  dm  Bbtfltn  cxtnaa  ID  p«ri«  adcotM 
I  HmmgaaMoaaimam  ikfaam*  f  i 
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*slfais,  in  Jinrsaal's  tfans,  was  a  lavonrlle  poet  If  he 
*Mouaeed  a  reading,  his  auditors  went  in  crovrds.  He 
U^bghisd  all  degrees,  all  ranks  of  men ;  but,  when  the 
■ow  of  •ppiaasa  was  over,  the  author  was  obliged  to 


be  erected  $  benches  must  be  tmnged,  tnd  hand- 
bills distributed  throughout  the  city.  What  if 
the  reading  succeeds  to  the  height  of  his  wishee  f 
Pass  but  a  day  or  two,  and  the  whole  harvest 
of  praise  and  admiration  fades  away,  like  a 
flower  that  withers  in  its  Moom,  and  never 
ripens  into  fruit.  By  the  event,  however  flatter- 
ing, he  gains  no  friend,  he  obtains  no  patronage, 
nor  does  a  single  person  go  away  impressed  with 
the  idea  of  an  obligation  conferred  upon  him. 
The  poet  has  been  heard  with  applause  ;  he  has 
been  received  with  acclamations;  and  he  has 
enjoyed  a  short-lived  transport. 

Bassus,  it  is  true,  has  lately  received  from 
Vespasian  a  present  of  fifty  thousand  sesterces. 
Upon  that  occasion,  we  all  admired  the  generos- 
ity of  the  prince.  To  deserve  so  distinguished 
a  proof  of  the  sovereign's  esteem  is,  no  doubt, 
highly  honourable  ;  but  is  it  not  still  more  hon- 
ourable, if  your  circumstancesTequire  it,  to  serve 
yourself  by  your  talents  f  to  cultivate  your  ge- 
nius, for  your  own  advantage  ?  and  to  owe  every 
thing  to  your  own  industry,  indebted  to  the 
bounty  of  no  man  whatever  f  It  must  not  be  for- 
gotten, that  the  poet,  who  could  produce  any 
thing  truly  excellent  in  the  kind,  must  bid  fare- 
well to  the  conversation  of  his  friends  ;  he  must 
renounce,  not  only  the  pleasures  of  Rome,  but 
also  the  duties  of  social  life ;  he  must  retire  from 
the  worid ;  as  the  poets  say, "  to  groves  and 
grottos,  every  muse's  son."  In  other  words,  he 
must  condemn  himself  to  a  sequestered  life  in 
the  gloom  of  solitude. 

X.  The  love  of  fame,  it  seems,  is  the  passion 
that  inspires  the  poet's  genius :  but  even  in  this 
respect,  is  he  so  amply  paid  as  to  rival  in  any 
degree  the  professors  of  the  persuasive  arts  ?  As 
to  the  indifferent  poet,  men  leave  him  to  his 
own0  mediocrity:  the  real  genius  moves  in  a 
narrow  circle.  Let  there  be  a  reading  of  a  poem 
by  the  ablest  master  of  his  art :  will  the  fame  of 
his  performance  reach  all  quarters,  I  will  not  say 
of  the  empire,  but  of  Rome  only  ?  Among  the 
strangers  who  arrive  from  Spain,  from  Asia,  or 


sell  a  tragedy  to  Paris,  the  famous  actor,  in  order  to 
procure  a  dinner. 


Conitar  ad  voean  JoeoeriMif ,  ct 
Ttwbkklot,  laUB  ftelt  enm  StatloiiiitaB, 
nvmUiqa*  dim :  Uunta  duleadina  mlgl 
Andltur ;  ad  eun  froglt  nlMllia  f«na, 
Emuii,  laiacUB  Puidi  nU  wda  Ac«««n. 


This  was  the  hard  lot  of  poetry,  and  this  the  state  of 
pobHc  reading,  which  Aper  describes  to  Ms  friend  Ha^ 
ternua 
6  Horace  has  the  same  observation : 


NooDitfBoa 


Madkoibai  «ae  poadi 


Ba(aodaodnuui,uidlett«r*d  potfdaki, 
ThM  poeto  r*«r  an  of  aikldlii«  ifa* 
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from  Gftttl,  who  ioquiret  i  after  Saleius  Butai  ? 
3boiild  it  happen  that  there  is  one,  who  thinks 
of  ^01 ;  his  cariosity  is  soon  satisfied  ;  he  passes 
OB,  content  with  a  transient  view,  as  if  he  lud 
seen  a  picture  or  a  statue. 

In  what  I  hare  advanced,  let  me  not  be  mis- 
nnderstood  t  I  do  not  mean  to  deter  such  as  are 
not  blessed  with  the  gift  of  oratory,  from  the 
practice  of  their  favourite  art,  if  it  serves  to  fill 
up  their  time,  and  gain  a  degree  of  reputation. 
I  am  an  admirer  of  eloquence  }>  I  hold  it  vener- 
able, and  even  sacred,  in  all  its  shapes,  and  every 
mode  of  composition.  The  pathetic  «f  tragedy, 
of  which  you,  Matemus,  are  so  great  a  master ; 
the  majesty  of  the  epic,  the  gaiety  of  the  lyric 
muse  I  the  wanton  elegy,  the  keen  iambic,  and 
the  pointed  epigram ;  all  have  their  charms ;  and 
Eloquence,  whatever  may  be  the  subject  which 
she  chooses  to  adorn,  is  with  me  the  sublimest 
faculty,  the  queen  of  all  the  arts  and  sciences. 
But  this,  Matemus,  is  no  apology  -for  you, 
whose  conduct  is  so  extraordinary,  that,  though 
formed  by  nature  to  reach  the  summit  of  per- 
fection,s  you  choose  to  wander  into  devious  patlui. 


1  TroCwKhstanding  all  that  is  said,  In  this  Dialogue, 
of  Salelns  Bassus,  it  does  not  appear.  In  the  judgmeot 
of  QulmiUaa,  thMhe  was  a  poet  whose  feme  could  ex- 
tend itself  to  the  distant  provinces.  Perfection  In  the 
kind  Is  necessary.  Livjr,  the  historian,  was  at  the  head 
of  his  profession.  In  consequence  of  his  vast  reputa- 
tion, wo  know  fropk  Pliny,  the  consul,  that  a  native  of 
the  city  of  Cadiz  was  so  struck  with  the  character  of 
that  great  writer,  that  he  made  a  journey  to  Rome, 
with  no  other  intent  than  to  see  that  celebrated  genius ; 
and  liaving  gratified  his  curiosity,  without  ataying  to 
view  the  wonders  of  that  magnificent  city,  returned  home 
perfectly  satisfied.  "Nunquamne  legist!  Qaditanum 
quemdam  Titl  Livii  n<Mnine  gloriaque  commotnm,  ad 
visendum  aum  ab  ultimo  terrarum  orbe  venisse ;  sta- 
limque,  ut  viderat,  abiisse  V*   Lib.  11.  episU  3. 

3  In  Homer  and  Virgil,  as  well  as  in  the  dramatic 
poeu  of  the  first  order,  we  frequently  have  passages  of 
real  eloquence,  with  the  difference  which  Quinlllian 
mentions :  the  poet,  he  sajrs,  is  a  slave  to  the  measure 
of  his  verse ;  and,  not  lieing  aMe  at  all  times  to  make 
use  of  the  true  and  proper  word,  he  is  obliged  to  quit 
the  natural  and  easy  way  of  expression,  and  avail  him- 
self of  new  modes  and  turns  of  phraseology,  such  as 
tropes,  and  metaphors,  with  the  liberty  of  transposing 
words,  and  lengthening  or  shortening  syllables  as  he 
sees  occasion.  *^  Quod  alligati  ad  certam  pedum  neces- 
sitatem  non  semper  propriis  uti  possint^  sed  depulsi  a 
recta  via,  necessario  ad  quaedam  diverticula  confugiant ; 
nee  mutare  quisadam  modo  verba,  sed  extendere,  corri- 
pere,  convenere,  dividere  cogantur."  Quint,  lib.  z. 
CMp.  1.  The  speaker  in  the  Dialogue  is  aware  of  Uiis 
distinction,  and,  subject  to  It,  the  various  branches  of 
poetry  are  with  him  so  many  difibrent  modes  of  elo- 
quence. 

3  The  original  has,  the  citadel  of  eloquence,  which 
calla  to  mind  an  admired  passage  In  Lucretius : 

■id  flit  dololM  Ml  b«M  qaam  nnudu  tMwra 
Edha  dsctxfiHi  aploitam  teigf>la  Mrena, 

Bmn,  atqnc  tfaun  palkntM  qanrtra  vtta . 

U).  IL  m.  T. 


and  rest  eonteoted  with  an  humble  stilig 
the  vale  beneath. 

Were  you  a  native  of  Greece,  where  to 
hibit  in  the  public  games  4  is  an  bononrable 
ployment ;  and  if  the  gods  had  bestowed  q 
you  the  force  and  sinew  of  the  athletic  N:< 
tratns  ;<  do  you  imagine  that  I  eould  look  ui 
\y  on,  and  see  that  amazing  vigour  waste  itj 
away  in  nothing  better  than  the  frivolous  art 
darting  the  javelin,  or  throwing  the  coit' 
drop  the  allusion,  I  summon  you  from  the  thi 
tre  and  public  recitals  to  the  business  of  I 
forum,  to  the  tribunals  of  justzee,  to  scents 
real  contention,  to  a   conflict  worthy  of  yd 
abilities.   You  cannot  decline  the  ehalleiifej 


4  It  is  a  fiu:t  well  known,  that  in  Greece  the  mai  J 
lustrious  of  both  sexes  thought  It  honootable  to  cx^ 
else  themselves  in  the  exhibitions  of  the  th«tlrt,  u 
even  to  appear  in  the  athletic  gamea  PlaurLii..t  i 
true,  ¥rill  have  It,  that  all  scenic  aits  were  (ffdulfi^^ 
at  Silarta  by  the  laws  of  Lycurgus ;  and  yet  Cortwli* 
Nepos  assures  us,  that  no  Lacedemonian  mama,  ^' 
ever  high  her  quality,  was  ashamed  to  act  6r  &irv  '^ 
the  public  stags.   He  adds,  that  througjioat  G^ece.  n 
was  deemed  the  highest  honour  to  obtain  tke  prise  is 
the  Olympic  games,  and  no  man  blushed  to  ix*  re- 
former in  plays  and  pantomimes,  and  givi  biruf •<  *• 
spectacle  to  the  people.     *•  Nulla  LacedKOWU  ub  c« 
nobilis  vidua  que  non  In  scenam  eat  mercede  caai«". 
Magnis  in  laudibus  tota  fhit  Gnecia  victorem  OtfspiS 
citari.    In  scenam  vero  prodire,  el  popolo  efic  spec»r 
culo  nemini  in  iisdem  genUbus  fiiit  tarpiuidiiu-''  Cy 
Nep.  in  Pntfat.    It  appears,  however,  fitw  «  **7 
told  by  JBlian  (and  cHed  by  Shaftesboi7»^«  "'^ 
Author,  pan  ii.  s.  3.),  that  the  Greek  women  ««  ry 


law  excluded  from  the  Olympic  gamea 


ffboeTfTV*' 


found  to  tranigress  or  even  to  cross  the  ri«r  All«^  ^ 
during  thecelebration  of  that  great  speciaci*,  *«  l"r  ^ 
to  be  thrown  from  a  rock.    The  conseqneBCc  «*  ^ 
not  one  female  was  detected,  except  0^^^^^\t 
others  called  her  PhertnUe.    This  woman,  *«*''' 
in  the  hal^t  of  a  teacher  of  gymnasUc  •"'^^^Ir* 
duced  her  son,  PMdoma,  to  contend  *»"  "*"f ., 
prize.    Her  son  succeeded.   Transportedwi^i^^ 
sight  so  glorious,  the  mother  overieeped  U»  kJ^^ 
which  enclosed  the  magistrates,  and,  la  the  «J"^J^ 

that  exertion,  let  fiOl  her  «»"°«°^  ^^* '^  U 11 
quence,  known  to  be  a  woman,  wt  awo*'^      ^ 
criminality.   For  that  mild  and  «!«'»*"•  f"!^/!. 
was  indebted  to  the  merit  of  her  Wi«,li«r  w^ 
and  her  son,  who  all  obialped  the  victort  "^^^yj 
Incident,  however,  gave  Wrth  to  a  new  !**»  ^^  ^ 
was  enacted,  that  the  masteiw  of  tb«  S^^^Jlrtj 
should,  for  the  future,  come  na***  ^.    ,:wc& 
games.  jEUan,  lib.  x,  c,  I ;  and  see  ^«««*?^"^^  3A 
5  NicostraluB  is  praised  by  PeossnlM  ^^^^Jt^^ 
as  a  great  master  of  the  athletic  arts-  ^^^  rmi"*^ 
also  recorded  his  prowess.  "Nico^raWj,  wnj^^  ^ 
youth  we  saw  advanced  in  y®*^'^  h^iriti!^ 
pupil  in  every  branch  of  hl8ait,&ml'»***"'Lti*  In 
was  himself,  an  Invincible  <*»«*I**'^  J^B,«red  J* 
was,  since,  on  one  and  the  ssme  ^^JJ*  -^cii'*' 
lists  as  a  wrestler  and  a  bo«r^  ana  ^T^^,m 
conqueror  in  both."   «  Ac  si  (wrU  ^^?~^gj^  U 
quem  adolescentes  vidlsiuSt  '*'^^^°'^'*^e^qg(i)i*^ 


eo  docendi  partibos  sImiUter  ^'^"^'^^ 
qualis  hic  fuit,  Inctando  pugaandogs*  <g^. 
In  certamtoe  llsdem  disbos  corMv"'"' 
Qohit.  lib.  Ii.  cap.  a 


HBeJ* 

lsfW«»' 


CONCBRNINQ  ORATORY. 
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jroQ  mn  left  witBont  an  ezcuse.  You  easnot 
•ay.  with  a  number  of  others,  that  the  profession 
of  poetiy  is  safer  than  that  of  the  puhlie  orator ; 
since  you  have  ▼eotured,  in  a  tragedy  written 
with  spirit,  to  display  the  ardour  of  a  bold  and 
towering  genius. 

And  for  whom  have  you  provoked  so  many 
enemies  ?  Not  for  a  friend ;  that  would  have 
bad  alleviating  circumstances.  You  undertook 
the  c^use  of  Cato,  and  for  him  committed  your- 
self. You  cannot  plead  by  way  of  apology,  the 
4oty  of  an  advocate,  or  the  sudden  effusion  of 
sentiment  in  the  heat  and  hurry  of  an  unpremedi- 
tated speech.  Your  plan  was  settled ;  a  great 
historical  personage  was  your  hero,  and  you 
chose  him,  because  what  falls  from  so  distin- 
guished a  character,  falls  from  a  height  that 
gives  it  additional  weight.  I  am  aware  of  your 
answer ;  you  will  say,  it  was  that  very  circum- 
itance  that  ensured  the  success  of  your  piece  { 
the  sentiments  were  received  with  sympathetic 
rapture :  the  room  echoed  with  applause,  and 
hence  your  fame  throughout  the  city  of  Rome. 
Then  let  us  hear  no  more  of  your  love  of  quiet 
and  a  state  of  security.*  you  have  voluntarily 
courted  danger.  For  myself,  I  am  content  with 
controversies  of  a  private  nature,  and  the  inci- 
dents of  the  present  day.  If,  hurried  bejond 
the  bounds  of  prudence,  I  should  happen,  on  any 
occasion,  to  grate  the  ears  of  men  in  power,  the 
zeal  of  an  advocate,  in  the  service  of  his  client, 
will  excuse  the  honest  freedom  of  speech,  and, 
perhaps,  be  deemed  a  proof  of  integrity. 

XL  Aper  went  through  his  argument,  accord- 
ing to  his  custom,  with  warmth  and  vehemence. 
Re  delivered  the  whole  with  a  peremptory  tone 
and  an  eager  eye."  As  soon  as  he  finished,  I  am 
prepared,  said  Maternus  smiling,  to  exhibit  a 
charge  againit  the  professors  of  oratory,  which 
may,  perhaps,  counterbalance  the  praise  so  lav- 
ishly bestowed  upon  them  by  my  friend.  In 
the  course  of  what  he  said,  I  was  not  surprised 
to  see  him  going  out  of  his  wa/,  to  lay  poor 
poetry  prostrate  at  his  feet  He  has,  indeed, 
shown  some  kindness  to  such  as  are  not  blessed 
with  oimtorical  talents.  He  has  passed  an  act 
of  indalgence  in  their  favour,  and  they,  it  seems, 
are  allowed  to  pursue  their  favourite  studies. 
For  my  part,  I  will  not  say  that  I  think  myself 
wholly  unqualified  for  the  eloquence  of  the 
bar.  It  may  be  true,  that  I  have  some  kind 
of  talent  for  that  profession;  but  the  tragic 
muse  affords  superior  pleasure.  My  first  attempt 
vu  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  in  opposition  to  the 
sxtiavagxnt  claims  of  the  prince,'  and  in  defiance 


€  Ncro*e  amtrflton  to  excel  in  poetry  was  not  only 
cidiculoae,  bat,  al  the  «me  time,  deatriKtlve  to  Lucan, 
sad  ehnoM  all  the  good  authors  of  the  age.  Seejimolek 
hxv.  Aftcordii^  to  the  old  scholieei  on  the  Satires  of 


of  the  domineering  spirit  of  Vatinius ,t  that  per* 
nlcious  favourite,  by  whose  coarse  buffoontiy 
the  muses  were  every  day  disgraced,  I  ml^t 
say,  most  impiously  profaned.  The  portion  of 
fame,  whatever  it  be,  that  I  have  acquired  sine* 
that  time,  is  to  be  attributed,  not  to  the  speecbee 
which  I  made  in  the  forum,  but  to  the  power 
of  dramatic  composition.  I  have,  therefore, 
resolved  to  take  my  leave  of  the  bar  for  ever. 
The  homage  of  visitors,  the  train  of  attendanti, 
and  the  multitude  of  clients,  which  glitter  so 
much  in  the  eyes  of  my  friend,  have  no  attrac- 
tion for  me.  I  regard  them  as  I  do  pictures, 
and  busts,  and  statues  of  brass ;  things,  which 
indeed  are  in  my  family,  but  they  came  unlook- 
ed  for,  without  my  stir,  or  bo  much  as  a  wish 
on  my  part  In  my  humble  station,  I  find 
that  innocence  is  a  better  shield  then  oratory* 
For  the  last  I  shall  have  no  occasion,  ualesf 
I  find  it  necessary,  on  some  future  occasion,  to 
exert  myvelf  in  the  just  defence  of  an  injured 
friend. 

XII.  But  woods,  and  groves^  and  solitary 


Perelus,  the  following  Terees  were  either  written  fay 
Nero,  or  made  In  Imitation  of  that  emperor's  style : 


IWfm  MkwlloiMliiiBplmDt 
Et  nptam  vltale  oapai  iblaiim  npfite 
BuHrti.  at  lynnm  MaoM  Stnra 
g<teo  tufwiiMi  {  ftpunkilh  •dwat  »ebo. 

The  afbctation  of  rhyme,  which  many  ages  aiierwarde 
was  the  eesential  part  of  monkiah  Teree,  the  tumour  of 
the  words,  and  the  wretched  penury  of  thought,  nay  be 
imputed  to  a  frivolous  prince,  who  studied  hie  art  9i 
poetry  In  the  nmnner  deecribed  by  Taeltoaf  Anmaht  b. 
zlv.  s.  16.  And  yet  it  may  be  a  queeilon,  whether  the 
ealirist  would  have  the  hardiness  to  Ineert  the  very  words 
of  an  Imperial  poet,  armed  with  despotic  power.  A 
burleaqpie  Imitation  would  answer  the  purpose ;  and  it 
may  be  Inferred  from  another  passage  In  the  same  poem, 
thai  Perelus  was  content  to  ridicule  the  mode  of  versl- 
ficalion  then  in  vogue  at  couru 

didieiti  BcntpidilM  Atdn, 
NtfMDdpltia. 


7  TaUnlus  was  a  favourite  at  the  court  of  Nero.  Tlcl- 
tue  calls  him  the  spawn  of  a  cookVshop,  and  atlppllng> 
house;  enlKiM el  toftenMBoiMmmce.  He  recommended 
hhnself  to  the  fcvour  of  the  prince  by  his  scurrility  and 
vulgar  humour.  Being,  \fj  thoee  arte,  raised  above  hlm- 
eelf,  he  became  the  declared  enemy  of  all  good  men,  and 
actedadlatlnfulAed  part  amoog  the  vlleet  Inetrumenie 
of  that  pernicloue  coon.  See  hie  character,  AmtmUt  xv. 
e.  Zl  When  an  Illiberal  and  low  buffoon  basks  la  the 
eonshtne  of  a  court,  and  enjoys  exorbitant  power,  the 
cauee  of  Ubeny  can  have  nothing  to  expect  The  libe- 
ral arts  must,  by  consequence,  be  derraded  by  a  corrupt 
taeie,  and  learning  will  be  left  u  run  wild  and  grow  to 
•eed. 

8  That  poetry  requlrea  a  retreat  from  the  bustle  of 
the  world,  has  been  eo  often  repeated,  that  it  Is  now 
considered  as  a  truth,  from  which  there  can  be  no  ap- 
peal. Ifilton,  It  Is  true,  wrote  hie  Paradlae  Loet  In  a 
small  house  near  BunAtU  MUUm  ;  and  Dryden  courted 
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placet,  have  not  escaped  the  aatirical  ▼ein  of  my 
friend.  To  me  they  afibrd  seniations  of  a  pure 
delight  It  is  there  I  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  a 
poetic  imagination ;  and  among  those  pleasures 
it  is  not  the  least,  that  they  are  pursued  far  from 
the  noise  and  bustle  of  the  world,  without  a  client 
to  besiege  my  doors,  and  not  a  criminal  to  distress 
me  with  the  tears  of  affliction.  Free  from  those 
distractions,  the  poet  retires  to  scenes  of  solitude, 
where  peace  and  innocence  reside.  In  those 
haunts  of  contemplation,  he  has  his  pleasing 
visions.  He  treads  on  consecrated  ground.  It 
was  there  that  Eloquence  first  grew  up,  and 
there  she  reared  her  temple.  In  those  retreats 
she  first  adorned  herself  with  those  graces,  which 
have  made  mankind  enamoured  of  her  charms ; 
and  there  she  filled  the  hearts  of  the  wise  and 
good  with  joy  and  inspiration.  Oracles  first 
spoke  in  woods  and  sacred  groves.  As  to  the 
species  of  oratory,  which  practises  for  lucre,  or 
with  views  of  ambition ;  that  sanguinary  elo- 
quence 1  now  so  much  in  vogue  j  it  is  of  modem 


the  muse  ta  the  hurry  and  dIssipaUon  of  a  town  life. 
But  neither  of  them  fixed  his  reaidenee  by  choice. 
Pope  grew  Immortal  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames.  But 
though  the  country  seems  to  be  the  seat  of  contempla- 
tion, two  great  writers  have  been  in  opposite  opinions. 
Cicero  says,  woods  and  groves,  and  rivers  winding 
through  the  meadows,  and  the  refreshing  breeze,  with 
the  melody  of  birds,  may  have  their  attraction;  but 
they  rather  relax  the  mind  into  indolence,  than  rouse 
our  attention,  or  give  vigour  to  our  faculties.  **  Syl va- 
rum amoBnitas,  et  preterlabentia  flumioa,  at  inspirantes 
ramis  arborum  aur»,  volucrumque  cantus,  et  ipsa  late 
circumsplclendi  lilxrtas  ad  se  trahunt ;  at  mihi  remiu 
iere  potius-voluptas  isia  vldetur  cogitationera,  quam  in- 
tendere."  De  Oral.  lib.  il.  This,  perhaps,  may  be  true 
as  applied  to  the  public  orator,  whose  scene  of  action 
lay  in  the  forum  or  the  senate.  Pliny,  on  the  other  hand, 
says  to  his  friend  Tacitus,  there  is  something  in  the  so- 
lemnity of  venerable  woods,  and  the  awful  silence  which 
prevails  in  those  places,  that  strongly  disposes  us  to 
study  and  contemplation.  For  the  future,  therefore, 
whenever  you  hunt,  take  along  with  you  your  pen  and 
paper,  as  well  as  your  basket  and  bottle ;  for  you  will 
find  Uie  mountains  not  more  inhabited  by  Diana,  than  by 
BfurvavA.  **  Jam  undique  sylv»,  et  solitudo,  Ipsumque 
illud  silenUum,  quod  venatloni  datur,  magna  cogita- 
tlonis  incitamenta  sunt.  Proinde,  cum  venabere,  licebil, 
auctore  me,ut  panarium  et  lagunculam,  sic  etiam  pugil- 
lares  feraa.  Ezperiaria  non  Dianam  magis  montibus 
quam  MmsavAM  inerrare."  Lib.  i.  epist.  6.  Between 
these  two  diflforent  opinions,  a  true  poet  may  be  allowed 
to  decide,  Horace  describes  the  noise  and  tumult  of  a 
city  life,  and  then  says, 


Lai,«tfi]fltiiriMi. 


Alaal  togiottoiaiidtofroTHwvnu, 
To  mm  and  iilaao»,tfa7  sfomfB  t 


1  The  expression  in  the  original  is  full  and  expressive, 
bteroea  h^jut  e<  tanguirumtia  eloqtttnUtt;  that  gainful 
and  bloody-thirsty  eloquence.  The  immoderate  wealth 
acquired  by  Eprius  Marcellus  has  been  mentioned  in 
this  Dialogue,  section  &  Pliny  gives  us  an  idea  of  the 


growth,  the  offspring  of  corrupt  mann^n, 
degenerate  times  ;  or  rather,  as  my  friecacX   .^i 
expressed  it,  it  is  a  wkapoit  in  the  hand^  of 
designing  men. 

The  early  and  more  happy  period  of  I 
world,  or,  as  we  poets  call  it,  the  goldeot  ai 
was  the  era  of  true  eloquence.  Crixxi^s  a 
orators  were  then  unknown.  Poetry  spoke 
harmonious  numbers,  not  to  varnish  eril  de^ 
but  to  praise  the  virtuous,  and  celebrate  i 
friends  of  human  kind.  This  was  the  p->e 
ofiSce.  The  inspired  train  enjoyed  the  liiirh< 
honours;  they  held ^ commerce  with  tl»e  gpci 
they  partook  of  the  ambrosial  feast  z  tlie^r  ^ro 
at  once  the  messengers  and  interpreters  of  tl 
supreme  command.  They  ranked  on  eartli  w:  i 
legislators,  heroes,  and  demigods.  Iq  th; 
bright  assembly  we  find  no  orator,  no  pleader  i 
causes.     We  read  of  Orpheos,s  of  Linus,  an  J 


vast  acquisitions  gained  by  Regulus,  the  notorioiis  io 
former.  From  a  state  of  ind igence,  he  rote,  bf  a.  train  -M 
villanous  actions,  to  such  immense  riches,  ihsu  he  oan 
consulted  the  omens,  to  know  how  sooa  be  sbouM  Ui 
worth  sixty  millions  of  sesterces,  and  found  them  m 
favourable,  tint  he  had  no  doubt  of  being  worth  dov^.if 
that  sum.   "  Aspice  Ragulum,  qui  ex  paupere  ettcRui  a;! 
tantas  opes  per  fiagitia  processit,  ut  ipae  mihi  dixrr.i, 
cum  consuleret,  quam  cito  sesurtiom  aezceniuea  imt^e- 
turos  esset,  invenisse  se  exta  duplicata,  quitna  |x>neadi 
miUies  et  ducenties  habiturum."    Lib.  ii.  ep.  30.    la 
another  epistle  the  same  author  relates,  that  R<>ei;I  us, 
having  lost  his  son,  was  visited  upon  thai  occatioa  l-f 
multitudes  of  people,  who  all  in  secret  detested  him, 
yet  paid  their  court  with  as  much  asadoity  as  if  iKey 
esteemed  and  loved  him.     They  retaliated  upon  tbu 
man  his  own  insidious  arts:  to  gaio  the  friendship  ^ 
Regulus,  they  played  the  game  of  Regulus  himself-    H^ 
in  the  meantime,  dwells  in  his  villa  on  the  (Aber  aa^ 
of  the  Tiber,  where  he  has  covered  a  lax^  tract  of  grocad 
with  riiagnificent  porticos,  and  lined  the  banks  of  Uk 
river  with  elegant  suuies ;  profuse,  with  all  his  avince. 
and,  in  the  depth  of  infamy,  proud  and  -vaau-^lohcc*. 
"  Conventtur  ad  eum  mira  celebritate  :  cuDcti  detrst&a- 
tur,  oderunt ;  et,  quasi  probent,  quasi  dlligant,  cursinu 
frequentant,  otque  breviter,  quOd  seaiao,  enunci^si,  ii 
Regulo  demerendo,  Regulum  imitantur.    Tenet  se  vnB» 
Tyberim  in  horti8,in  quibus  latissimum  solan  poi^- 
cibus  immensis,  ripam  statuis  suia  occupavii ;  at  esc, 
in  summo  avaritia  sumptuosus,  in  sumxzui  indunia  $^ 
riosus."   Lib.  iv.  ep.  2.    A.11  this  spleDdour  ia  «V>i^^ 
Regulus  lived,  was  the  fruit  of  a  gaiafal  and  t!«^- 
thirsty  eloquence;  if  that  may  be  called  eluqoes^ 
which  Plioy  says  was  nothing  mors  than  a  cnzfA 
Imagination;  i^hU  praUr  ingemum  mmoiusn.   Li^- 
iv.  ep.  7. 

2  Orpheus,  in  poetic  story,  was  thd  s(»n  of  CillK^t 
and  Linus  boasted  of  Apollo  for  his  father. 


-NeeThnoin  Ondmu, 


MeoLinua;  haitwtmquuMm,uqmhaii^pum»Mt, 
Ori4iei  CalliqpeA,  LiBO  fennoH*  ^wfia 


Not  OiphcMMV,  DOT  LlaoBidboiiM 
Mr  lofty  lajTB,  or  gain  the  pocc^ioMd, 
ThMgd  Phodbos,  tfaonfh  Cklfiop* 
Aad  one  the  amiher  Md,  tod  OM  Uie  rfiv. 


WTmrmtft  'W* 
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if  we  ehooM  to  momit  still  higher,  we  cui  add 
the  name  of  Apollo  himself.  This  may  seem  a 
flight  of  fancy.  Aper  will  treat  it  as  mere 
romance,  and  fabulous  history :  but  he  will  not 
deny,  that  the  veneration  paid  to  Homer,  with 
the  consent  of  posterity,  is  at  least  equal  to  the 
honours  obtained  by  Demosthenes.  He  must 
likewise  admit,  that  the  fame  of  Sophocles  and 
Euripides  is  not  confined  within  narrower 
limits  than  than  of  Lysias  3  or  Hyperides.  To 
come  home  to  our  own  country,  there  are  at 
this  day  more  who  dispute  the  excellence  of 
Cicero  than  of  VirglL  Among  the  orations  of 
Aiinius  or  Messala,4  is  there  one  that  can  Tie 


Orphevf  embarked  In  the  ArgonauUc  expedition.  His 
hiiinrjof  It,  together  with  hie  hymns,  Is  slIU  extern; 
Int  whether  genuine,  ia  much  doubted. 

3  Lf  iiae,  the  celebrated  orator,  was  a  natlTo  of  S^ra. 
coie,  the  chief  town  In  Sicily.  He  lived  about  four 
hondred  jears  before  the  Christian  era.  Cicero  eays, 
dut  he  did  not  addict  himeelf  to  the  practice  of  the  bar ; 
but  hie  compoelUoni  were  eo  Judicious,  so  pure  and 
e)egtm,that  jou  might  venture  to  pronounce  him  a 
perfect  orator.  **  Turn  foit  Lyeias,  ipse  quldem  in  cauele 
fbreneibue  non  veraatue,  sed  egregie  eubtille  ecrlptor, 
•tque  elegane,  qnem  jam  prope  audeae  oratonm  perfec*^ 
tun  dioera."  Cicero  Dt  Claria  OraL  s.  36.  Quimllian 
Sivet  the  aame  opinion.  Lyeias,  he  eaye,  preceded 
DeiDoithenee ;  he  le  acute  and  elegant,  and  if  to  teach 
the  an  of  epeaklng  wera  the  only  bueinese  of  an  orator, 
B<Mh)Bg  more  perfect  can  be  found.  He  has  no  redun- 
dancy, nothing  enperiluoiie,  nothing  too  refined,  or  for- 
eign to  hie  purpose :  his  style  Is  flowing,  but  more  like 
a  pore  fountain,  than  a  noble  river.  "  Hie  mute  Lysine 
ntjor,  eobcSla  atque  elegane,  et  quo  nihil,  ei  oratorl 
Bitifl  ih  docere,  quieiae  perfectlus.  Nihil  entm  eet 
inane,  nihil  areeeeHom ;  puxo  tamen  fond,  quam  magno 
floffllal  proplor.'*  Quint  lib.  z.  cap.  1.  A  considerable 
oomber  of  hie  orations  is  still  extant,  all  written  wKh 
esquifita  taete  and  inexpreaeible  eweetneee.  See  a  very 
pleaefng  translation  by  Dr.  Gillies. 

Hyperfdee  flouriehed  at  Athens  in  the  time  of  Demos- 
thenes, feehinee,  Lycurgue,  and  other  famoue  oratore. 
That  age,  eays  Cicero,  poured  forth  a  torrent  of  elo- 
quence, of  the  beet  and  poreet  kind,  without  the  false 
fitter  of  aflhcted  ornament,  in  a  style  of  noble  simpli- 
chy,  which  lasted  to  the  end  of  that  period.  **  Huic 
Hyperidee  proxlmas,  et  iEechlnes  fult,  et  Lycurgue, 
aliiqne  plans.  Hac  enim  wtas  eflbdit  banc  copiam ;  et, 
at  opinio  mea  fort,  euccus  ille  et  sanguis  incomiptue 
esque  ad  banc  vtatem  oratorum  fuit,  in  qua  naturalie 
loaiset,  non  fucattts  nitor.'*  Dt  Claria  Orat.  s.  a& 
QQintilinn  allows  to  Hyperidee  a  keen  dlecemment, 
■od  freat  ewoetneee  of  style ;  but  he  prononncee  him 
an  orator  designed  by  nature  to  shine  in  caueee  of  no 
great  momeoL  '^Dulcis  in  primis  et  acutus  Hyperidee ; 
eed  minoribus  cansiSt  ut  non  dlxerim  utillor,  magia 
per.**  LRk  X.  cap.  1.  Wbalever  might  be  the  case  when 
thia  dialogue  happened,  it  ie  certain,  at  preeent,  that  the 
^m«  of  Soplwwiea  and  Euripides  has  eclipsed  the  two 
6re«k  oratore. 

4  For  an  account  of  Aslnloa  Pollio  and  Corvinus 
MtaMla,  fee  ^jMoie,  b.  xl.  s.  6.  Quintilian  (b.  xii.  chap. 
10)  eommende  the  diligence  of  PoIlio,  and  the  dignity 
^Mreeala.  In  another  part  of  hie  Inetltutes,  he  praieee 
(he  iaramioB,  the  judgment,  and  spirit  of  Pollio,  but  at 
the  aine  time  says,  he  foil  so  short  of  the  suavhy  and 
Meadoor  of  Cicaro,  that  he  might  well  pass  for  an 
«ntor  tt  a  fonnsr  aga.  He  adds,  that  MsMala  was 


with  the  Media  of  Ovid,  or  the  Tbyeitea  of 
Varius  ? 


natural  and  elegant:  the  grandeur  of  his  style  seemed 
to  announce  the  nobility  of  hie  birth ;  but  etiU  he  wanted 
force  and  energy.  "  Mulu  in  Aainio  PoUione  Inventio, 
eumma  diligeniia,  adeo  ut  quibuedam  etiam  nimia  vide- 
atur:  etconeilii  etanimi  eaiie;  a  niiore  et  jucunditaie 
Ciceronis  lia  longe  abeel,  ut  videri  poeeit  eaaculo  prior. 
At  Meeaala  nitidue  et  candldus,  et  quodammodo  prs  se 
ferene  in  dicendo  nobllltatem  euam,  viribua  minor,** 
Quintilian,  lib.  x.  cap.  1.  The  two  great  poets  of  the 
Augustan  age  have  tranemltted  the  name  of  Asinius 
Pollio  to  the  lateet  pocterity.  Virgil  hae  celebrated  him 
as  a  poet,  and  a  commander  of  armies,  in  the  Illyrlcan 
and  Dalmatic  ware. 


Ta  inlbiiHa  HMfnl  wpau  Jam  aua  TUdatI, 
Bit*  enm  TQyiki  Ugte  mqaaik ;  an  erii  taaqatm 
ID*  «Un,  mihl  com  IkeMt  UM  diMN  tJMta  1 
Eo  aiit,  at  Ikwt  totiim  mSii  An*  par  oitam 
Sola  Boplioelaa  toa  canslna  difna  oaOnmo  7 

lUof.vflL 


f«.6. 


OFbUoI  Indi^avTleiarioaibaadi 
O'er  daap  Tboatmt,  or  lOyila^  akiidi ; 
O  wlicn  thy  glonoasdaadi  rfnlll  nrimm? 
When  Ua  ifaa  «wU  bow  natdiha  la  thy 
Wonlv  dw  lofty  «asa  of  laumira  Onaea, 
Gnat  rital  of  naJaMle  floptoeka  I 


Wftartan'e  FVfft 


Horace  has  added  the  orator  and  the  statesman. 


Paolon  ancra  nwa  tntadia 
IMt  UMatrii ;  mox,  ubl  pobUoaa 

Rea  onlkiaiia,  graoda  BBonia 
Caenpio  RpMea  ootfaiifvoi 
lorfcM  mmmSm  jrmlMum  nim 
EtflDoaakati,  PolUo,  earls, 

Cluhuruii 


IJh.«.( 


Retard  aviak  ihy  (lovlns  vciii. 
Nor  awell  the  tolema  tragto  aeana ; 
And  when  thy  ase,  thy  patiiot  cana 
Havr  form'd  tba  train  of  Rome^  a&fn^ 
Wiih  lofty  nptuR  icinflam'd  diSiua 
Henite  taoagtNi,  aofd  waka  Um  buriUnU  aaaak 

JVawdaV  JKiraaa 

But  after  all,  the  question  put  by  Matemue,  ie,  can  any 
of  their  oratione  be  compared  to  the  Media  of  Ovid,  or 
the  Thyeate*  of  Variue  1  Thoee  two  tragediee  are  so 
often  pfaieed  by  the  crillce  of  antiquity,  that  the  repub* 
lie  of  lettera  hae  rea»m  to  lament  the  loee.  Quintilian 
eaye  that  the  Media  of  Ovid  was  a  specimen  of  genius, 
that  ahowed  to  what  heighte  the  poet  could  have  risen, 
had  he  thought  lit  rather  to  curb,  than  give  the  rein  to 
his  imagination.  **  Ovidii  Medea  videtur  mlhl  ostendera 
quantum  vir  Ille  prxetare  potuieeet,  ei  ingenio  euo  tern* 
perere,(]uam  Indulgere  maluieeet.*'    Lib.  x.  cap.  1. 

The  works  of  Variue,  If  we  except  a  few  fragments, 
an  wholly  loeL  Horace,  in  his  journey  to  Brunduaium, 
met  him  and  Vireil,  and  he  mentlona  the  inchlent  wUh 
the  rapture  of  a  friend  who  loved  them  both : 


Flothia,  flt  Tsrltu  Hlnocaw.  TlrpUaaqoa 
Oeaoimnt ;  animit  qoalea  arqnc  eandUiarcB 
Tena  tola,  naqoa  qaeia  OK  et  dariaellar  alltf. 


Horace  aleo  celebrates  Varius  as  a  poet  of  fublhne 
genius.  He  begins  his  ode  to  Agrippa  with  the  fol* 
lowing  llnee ; 


IALaiB« 


iVBitotetia,a(lMaUaai 
▼teur,  Maonii  carnlali  alilc. 


Mtelet 
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A  DIALOGUE 


Xni.  If  we  noweonsider  the  htppy  eonditioD 
of  the  true  poet,  and  that  easy  commerce  in  which 
he  passes  his  time,  need  we  fear  to  compare  bis 
situation  with  that  of  the  boasted  orator,  who 
leads  a  life  bf  anxiety,  oppressed  by  business, 
and  oYerwhelmed  with  care  ?  But  it  is  said,  his 
contention,  his  toil  and  danger,  are  steps  to  the 
consulship.  How  much  more  eligible  was  the 
soft  retreat  in  which  Virgil  i  passed  his  days, 
loved  by  the  prince,  and  honoured  by  the  people ! 
To  prove  this  the  letters  of  Augustus  are  still 
extant  \  and  the  people,  we  know,  hearing  in 
the  theatre  some  verses  of  that  divine  poet,« 
when  he  himself  was  present,  rose  in  a  body, 
and  paid  him  every  mark  of  homage,  with  a 


Vu1iu,wfaoi 

WliKta^,  In^rind  bf  tlir  oofluqiuid, 
Tta8  Mldkr  tevd  oa  MR  or  lud 


jPVwief*' JE&>rara. 


A  ftw  fragments  only  of  his  works  have  reached  pos- 
terity. His  tragedy  of  Thtvstbs  is  highly  praised  by 
Quintilian.  That  Judicious  critic  does  not  hesitate  to 
say,  that  it  maj  be  opposed  to  the  \»tt  productions  of 
the  Greek  stage.  "  Jam  Varii  Thyestes  cuilibet  One- 
conim  comparari  potesu"  Varius  lived  in  high  &vour 
at  the  court  of  Augustus.  After  the  death  of  Virgil,  he 
was  joined  with  Plotiua  and  TVtcoa  to  revise  the  works 
of  tlM.t  admirable  poet  The  VariuM  of  Yh^l,  so  often 
celebrated  in  the  Pastonls,  was,  notwithstanding  what 
some  of  the  commentators  have  said,  a  different  person 
frtAn  Varius,  the  author  of  Thyestes. 
1  The  rural  delight  of  Virgil  is  described  by  himself: 


Ban  nOd  at  lisai  ptaewfit  to  ivlUbm  i 
f^nmhoa  piBatn,qrImqiM  iogienai.    0  obi  < 
fljpenliiiaqae,  0t  rh^paBnu  baecfatfUi  Laeoab 
^ijgiUl  OqdiBMSBUdismbinmUbatUnnil 
Btatoi,  at  fai|Bitl  nuaonuB  frotcfat  ambn  7 

<7wrfka,  lib.  0. 


«5. 


Bis  BM^  tf»  Unrlr  vata  lad  «O0dtaad  fbuB, 
Aad  wtndiag  rivoa,  aad  inslorioa«-«aM ; 
O  dMt  I  ««iider*d  br  eparaUoi' flood, 
OtoaTtfgHxafmetwitBiplitoeil 
Who  ia  oMl  BwBHi' Tiki  Bij  Baifaa  vOl  lajr, 
AaifaitaB  Ariwathtefcrt  Uda  from  day? 


Besides  this  poetical  retreat,  which  his  imagination 
could  command  at  any  time,  Virgil  had  a  real  and 
delightful  villa  near  Naples  where  he  composed  his 
Oeorgics,  and  wrou  great  part  of  the  JEneid. 

2  When  Augustus,  or  any  eminent  citieen,  distin- 
guished by  his  public  merit,  appeared  in  the  theatre, 
the  people  testified  their  Joy  by  acclamations,  and  un- 
joonded  applause.  It  is  recorded  by  Horace,  that 
Bbscanas  received  that  public  honour. 


'.  ^Dataafatfaaatre 

Onm  tibi  plaaana, 
Ota»  Maoaaaa  aqnca,  at  patarnt 
Floadala  ripa,  ^ol  at  Joooaa 
RaddHVt  Uadai  tU  Vadaant 

Mootli  iiaaco. 


LOkLodaSB 


When  Virgil  appeared,  the  audience  paid  the  same 
compliment  to  a  man  whose  poetry  adonied  the  Boman 
story.  The  letters  from  Augustus,  which  are  men- 
tioned in  this  passage,  have  perished  in  the  rains  of 
aadent  literature. 


degree  of  veneration  nothing  short  of  ^whmt  i 
usually  offered  to  the  emperor. 

Even  in  our  own  times,  will  any  niaa  j 
that  Secundus  Pomponius,3  in  point  of  dig:i 
or  extent  of  fame,  is  inferior  to  Domii 
Afer  ?  <  But  Vibius  and  Marcellus  have  b 
cited  as  bright  examples :  and  yet,  in  their  < 
vation  what  is  there  to  be  coveted  ?  Is  it  ta 
deemed  an  advantage  to  those  ministers,  t 
they  are  feared  by  nmnbers,  and  live  in  i 
themselves  ?  They  are  courted  for  their  faTc« 
and  the  men,  who  obtain  their  suit,  retire  w 
ingratitude,  pleased  with  their  saccess,  , 
hating  to  be  obliged.     Can  we  suppose  that  1 


3  Pomponius  Secundus  was  of  consular  raDk.u<i 
eminent  writer  of  tragedy.  See  AttmUa,  b.  ii.  s.  13.  J 
life  was  written  Igr  Pliny  the  elder,  whose  oefh 
mentions  the  fact  (book  iU.  epist  5^  and  says  it  «3j 
tritHite  to  friendship.  Quintilian  pronounces  him  i 
best  of  all  the  dramatic  poeu  whom  he  had  «^ 
though  the  critics,  whose  judgment  was  luiurrd  I 
years,  did  not  think  turn  suAcienUy  tragical.  Ta 
admitted,  however,  that  his  erudition  was  ceiiftd«n'i 
and  the  beauty  of  his  composition  surpassul  all  ^ 
conUmporaries.  "  Eomm,  quos  viderim,  longe  pm:^; 
Pomponius  Secundus,  quern  senes  parum  inf^M 
putabant,  eruditione  ac  nitore  prastare  coafiietuur. 
Lib.  z.  cap.  1. 

4  Quintilian  makes  honourable  mention  of  Doe^ 

Afer.   He  says,  when  he  was  a  boy,  the  epetcbe*  >} 

that  orator  lor  Volusenus  Catulua  were  held  ia  ^^ 

estimation.   *^  Et  -nobis  pueris  insignes  pro  Voltifeci 

Catulo  DomiUi  Afn  orationesferebantar."  Lib.z.  ap  1 

He  adds,  in  another  part  of  the  same  ei»^>  ^^ 

Domithis  Afer  and  Julius  Africanos  w«i«t  ^  ^.^ 

orators  who  flouririied  in  his  time,  without  ccmpaTi»  ^ 

the  besu  But  Afer  stands  disUngui^hed  by  tiit  ipIeocUi 

of  his  diction,  and  the  rhetorical  art  which  ha  bu^i-^ 

played  in  all  his  compositiona.   You  would  oat  icr-h^ 

to  rank  him  among  the  ancient  orators.  "K^ruiD  ^i 

viderim,  Domitius  Afer  et  Julius  Secundus  ioDg«  pn» 

tantissimi.   Verborum  arte  ille,ei  vano  geaen  diteo-i 

praoferendus,  et  quem  in  numero  vetenim  locare  »3 

timeas."    Ub.  x.  cap.  1.    QuinUlian  relates,  ibi:  is  ^ 

conversatioD  which  he  had  when  a  yooag  >b^  ^ 

asked  Domitius  Afer  what  poet  waa,  in  his  «>piak>D>  'f 

next  to  Homer  ^  The  answer  was,  T7rf>7  i*  %md»itM 

Vu  Mcond  epic  poet,  butheit  tuarer  to  thejrttti^^ 

th€  third,   "Utar  enim  verbis,  ^am  ex  Afn)  I>«=*^' 

juvenis  accepi;  qui  mihi  interroganti,  quem  Bowerf 

crederet  maxima  accedere:  Secundus,  iDqsitf^*'^ 

gilius,  propriur  tamen  primo  quam  tertk)."  Lib.  i  oP 

We  may  believe  that  Quintilian  thought  higbl;  ^^ 

man  whose  judgment  he  cites  as  an  authority-  ^ 

tilian,  however,  had  in  view  nothing  builhe  ul«tf^ 

this  celebrated  orator.   Tacitus,  as  a  moral  ^^'^^ 

looked  at  the  character  of  the  man.  He  isim^^  ^ 

on  the  stage  of  public  business  in  the  reign  ^"^^^ 

and  there  represents  him  in  haste  to  •<l^*°^Jf^ 

by  any  kind  of  crime,    "Quoquo  fcclnore  pj^ 

clarescere. "   He  tells  us,  in  the  ssme  pe«»««  ^*J*v 

b.  Iv.  s.  620  that  Tiberius  pronounced  him  tn  ««" 

his  own  right,  two  jure  dieertttm.  Afer  died  >o|*VT 

ofNero,  A.U.C.812,A.D.  691    InrBlauaS^*^ 


Tacitus  observes,  that  he  raised  hinM^^^^^ 
quence  to  the  first  civH   honours',  btfi  be  «« 
dismiss  hhn  without  condirmning  his  atf>2*' 
b.  xiv.  s.  19. 


CONCEBNINQ  ORATORY. 


Hi 


■iB  ii  htppy,  who  by  his  arttficM  hu  wrigglod 
himMlf  iflto  faToor,  and  yet  U  never  thought  by 
bii  muter  luflkiently  pliant,  nor  by  the  people 
ivffldeotly  free  ?     And  after  all,  what  it  the 
uaoaot  of  all  hit  boasted  power  ?   The  empe- 
ior*«  frcedraen  have  enjoyed  the  tame.     Bat  at 
Viigil  ivcetly  tings.  Me  let  the  sacred  muses 
lead  to  their  soft  retreats,  their  living  fountains, 
sod  melodious  groves,  where  I  may  dwell  re- 
mote from  eare,  master  of  myself,  and  under  no 
aeetssity  of  doing  every  day  what  my  heart 
condemns.     Let  me  no  more   be  seen  at  the 
wrangUng  bar,  a  pale  and   anxious  candidate 
for  precarious' fame;  and  let  neither  the  tumult 
of  viiitors  crowding  to  my  levee,  nor  the  eager 
kute  of  oflkious  freedmen,  disturb  my  morn* 
iog  rett    Let  me  live  free  from  solicitude,  a 
•trsoger  to  the  art  of  promising  legacies,|B  in 
•rder  to  buy  the  friendship  of  the  great ;  and 
when  nature  shnll  give  the  signal  to  retire,  may 
I  possess  DO  more  than  may  be  safely  bequeathed 
to  such  friends  as  I  shall  think  proper.     At  my 
funeral  1st  no  token   of  sorrow  be    seen,  no 
pompous  mockery  of  woe.     Crown*  me  with 
diaplets ;  strew  flowers  on  my  grave,  and  let 
■y  friends   erect   no  vain   memoriil,  to   tell 
wltere  ray  remains  are  lodged. 

XIV.  Maternus  finished  With  an  air  of  en- 
thttsitsm,that  seemed  to  lift  him  above  himself. 
In  that  moment,^  Vipstanius  Messala  entered 


5  We  find  {q  ihe  Annals  and  the  History  of  Tacitus, 
a  number  of  InMances  to  justify  the  sentiments  of  Ma- 
teroui.  The  rich  found  it  necessary  to  bequeath  part 
^  their  substance  to  the  prince,  in  order  to  secure  the 
nauinder  fur  their  families.  For  the  same  reason, 
Afri6i>l4  Blade  IKMiiiiiaa  joiai  heir  with  his  wife  and 
daughter.    Life  ^  AgricotOf  section  43. 

6  By  a  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  a  crowD,  when 
^ly  earned  by  Tirtoe,  was  placed  on  the  head  of  the 
deceased,  and  anoUier  was  ordered  to  be  given  to  his 
iuher.  The  spirit  of  the  law,  Cicero  says,  plainly  Inti. 
mied,  (hat  eoounendation  was  a  tribute  due  to  departed 
TiniM.  A  Clown  was  given  not  only  to  him  who  earned 
4f  but  also  to  the  father,  who  gave  birth  to  distin* 
KBtshed  meriL  **  Ilia  Jam  significatio  est,  laudis  orna- 
neata  ad  nortuos  pertinere,  quod  coronam  virtule 
partem,  el  ei  qui  peperisset,  el  ejus  parenti,  sine  fraude 
iai  impodtam  esse  jubet."  J)e  Legist  lii>'  H-  •«  ^• 
This  is  the  reward  to  which  Maternus  aspires ;  and, 
titat  being  granted,  he  desires,  as  Horace  did  before  him, 
ta  wave  the  pomp  of  flineral  ceremonies. 

ibwrt  faaaal  (ontfff  iwnla, 

>  tnrpei  ct  qncrUnoaia ; 
I  eluDomu,  ae  Npalobd 


Llb.U.oda9D. 


MTlirt«4i,tlMrei«ml 

Tbe  pUntif*  M^,  Md 
Kerta  Iba  voiet  of  gxlrf  proraM, 
Wkb  kiid  IftflMott,  tlw  wkmn 
M«r  o'er  your  pocc^  naptr  urn 

With  aeloi  idle  HKTow  mooni. 


J^VsnrU*  A»«c«. 


7  VipiUaias  Messala  commanded  a  legioOt  and  at 
tke  head  of  it,  went  over  to  YespjisiAn's  party  In  the 


[the  room.  From  the  attention  that  »ppMn4 
in  every  countenance,  he  concluded  that  som« 
important  business  was  the  subject  of  debate, 
I  am  afraid,  said  he,  that  I  break  in  upon  yoa 
at  an  unseasonable  time.  You  have  some  secret 
to  discuss,  or,  perhaps,  a  consultation  upon  your 
hands.  Far  from  it,  replied  Secundus  s  I  wisb 
you  had  come  sooner.  You  would  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  hearing  an  eloquent  discourse  from 
our  friend  Aper,  who  has  been  endeavouring  to 
persuade  Maternus  to  dedicate  all  his  time  to 
the  business  of  the  bar,  and  to  give  the  whole 
man  to  his  profession.  The  answer  of  Mater« 
nus  would  have  entertained  you:  ho  has  been 
defending  his  art,  and  but  this  moment  closed 
an  animated  speech,  that  held  more  of  the  poet- 
ical than  the  oratorical  character. 

I  should  have  been  happy,  replied  Messala,  to 
have  heard  both  my  friends.  It  is,  however, 
some  compensation  for  the  loss,  that  I  find  men 
of  their  talents,  instead  of  ^giving  all  their  time 
to  the  little  subtleties  and  knotty  points  of  the 
forum,  extending  their  views  to  liberal  science, 
and  those  questions  of  taste,  which  enlarge  the 
mind,  and  furnish  it  with  ideas  drawn  from 
the  treasures  of  polite  erudition.  Inquiries 
of  this  kind  afford  improvement  not  only  to 
those^  who  enter  into  the  discussion,  but  to 
all  who  have  the  happinesi  of  being  present 
at  the  debate.  It  is  in  consequence  of  this 
refined  and  elegant  way  of  thinking,  that  you, 
Secundus,  have  gai<ied  so  much  applause,  by 
the  life  of  Julius  Asiaticus,t  with  which  you 
have  lately  obliged  the  world.  From  that  spe* 
cimen,  we  are  taught  to  expect  other  produc- 
tions of  equal  beauty  from  tho  same  hsnd. 
In  like  manner,  I  see  with  pleasure,  that  our 


contention  with  Yitelltus.  He  was  a  man  of  illustrious 
birth,  and  equal  merit ;  the  only  one,  says  Tacitus,  who 
entered  into  tiiat  war  from  motives  of  virtue.  **  Legion! 
Vipstanius  Messala  praeerat,  Claris  majoribus,  egregius 
ipse,  et  qui  solus  ad  id  bellum  arr.es  l»na8  allulisset." 
HUU  lib.  iii.  a.  d.  He  was  brother  to  Regulus,  the  vile 
informer,  who  has  been  mentioned.  See  Life  of  Agri- 
coia,  section  2,  note,  and  this  tract,  s.  12,  note.  Messala, 
we  are  tpld  by  Tacitus,  befi^re  he  had  attained  the  sepi^ 
iorian  age,  acquired  great  fame  by  pleading  the  canss 
of  his  profligate  Mother  with  extraordinary  eloquence, 
and  fiunily  aflfocUon.  *'  Magnam  eo  die  pietatls  c1on> 
queolimque  fiunam  Vipstanius  Messala  adeplus  eat; 
nondum  senatoria  astaie,  ausus  pro  fratre  Aquille 
Begulo  deprecari."  SiaL  lib.  iv.  s.  43.  Since  Messala 
has  now  joined  the  company,  the  Dialogue  takes  a  new 
turn,  and,  by  an  easy  and  natural  transition,  slides  into 
the  question  concerning  the  causes  of  the  decline  of 
eloquence. 

8  This  Is  probably  ihe  same  Asiaticus,  who,  in  the 
revolt  of  the  provinces  of  Oaul,  fought  on  the  aide  of 
Vomax.  See  Bi$t.  b.  11.  s.  94.  Biography  was,  la  Ihai 
evil  period,  a  tribute  paid  by  the  friends  of  departed 
merit,  juid  the  only  kind  of  writing,  In  which  omu 
could  dan  faintly  to  uttar  a  senijoisat  In  ftwoiir  of 
virtue  and  public  liberty. 
4M 
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Xin.  If  we  iiow4»ii8ider  the  hippy  eonditioii  |  degree  of  venentio 
of  the  true  poet,  and  that  easy  commerce  in  which  usually  offered  to 
he  passes  his  time,  need  we  fear  to  compare  his 
fituation  with  that  of  the  hoasted  orator,  who 
leads  a  life  of  anxiety,  oppressed  hy  husiness, 
and  oTerwhelmed  with  caie  ?  But  it  is  said,  his 
contention,  his  toil  and  danger,  are  steps  to  the 
consulship.     How  much  more  eligible  was  the 
soft  retreat  in  which  Virgil  ^  passed  his  dayi, 
loFed  by  the  prince,  and  honoured  by  the  people ! 
To  prove  this  the  letters  of  Augustus  are  still 
extant  $  and  the  people,  we  know,  hearing  in 
the  theatre  some  Terses  of  that  divine  poet,9 
when  he  himself  was  present,  rose  in  a  body,  I  hating  to  bo  o< 
and  paid  him  every  mark  of  homage,  with  a 


ihatoi 


I>1< 


Even  in  oar  o 
that  Secnndus 
or  extent  of 
Afer?4    BatYit>i 
cited  as  bright  e 
vation  what  is  th 
deemed  an  advmnta^ie 
they  are  feared  X>y 
themselves  P  They 
and  the  men,  who 
ingratitude, 


ina 


w^illu 

poi: 

ei 

■e; 


Ibc 


itl& 


YailWiWlMMM] 

Afrip|«,rii«lltlif  c . „ 

WtateVr,  inipkwl  bjrtlif  oomnBiid, 
Tha  nUar  dmd  OB  Mi  or  bad 

A  few  fragments  only  of  his  works  have  reached  pos- 
lerity.  His  tragedy  of  THTvaTss  is  highly  praised  by 
QuinUlian.  That  Judicious  criUc  does  not  hesitate  Co 
say,  that  it  may  be  opposed  to  the  best  productions  of 
the  Greek  stage.  "Jam  Varii  Thyestes  cuilibet  Gns- 
corum  comparari  potest.**  Varius  lived  in  high  &voup 
at  the  court  of  Augustus.  After  the  death  of  Virgil,  he 
was  joined  with  PlOiut  and  Tucca  to  revise  the  works 
of  that  admirable  poet.  The  Variiu  of  Virgil,  so  often 
celebrated  in  the  Pastorals,  was,  notwithstanding  what 
some  of  the  commenjUttorS  have  said,  a  different  person 
from  Varius,  the  author  of  fhyestes. 
1  The  rural  delight  of  Virgil  is  described  by  himself: 


R«a  niU  at  rigal  plaoMpt  ia  vaUBmu 
Flunfaia«iiHn,i^|fui]acii«iflrini.    OoMw. 
'^>c*^>>UiwiWf  at  ^ilinlMu  IweoMui  Laeaab 
^Tfatol  OgdaoietBlhlhibmoBtibmH— I 
BlMst,  at  iafnti  nunanun  pR)(«gmt  ambra  ? 


1 1 


3  Pomponios 
eminent  writer  of         _       _ 
life  was  written   l?y    miny 
mentions  the  &ct  Cboolc  i  i  i 
tribute  to  friendship.     Qi; 
best  of  all  iho  dramatic 
though  the  critic*,  whost- 
years,  did  not  thlQkc   hi' 
admitted,  however,  that  \ 
and  the  beauty  cf  his  •- 
contemporarie*.  **  Eorii! 
Pomponius    Sec^indue 
putabant,  erudltiono  •* 
Lib.  z.  cap-  i- 

4  Quiottlian 
Afer,  He  eay 
that  orator  lor 


ac- 


es I 
■wheiv 
Volvj- 


var.  I8& 

Me  naj  tte  l0*|f  falfli  umI  voodbHid  plaaaa, 
aad  wiBdiag  livan,  and  iQglarlaw<aaaa  ; 
O  that  I  vaader'd  bf  Spattibina' flood, 
^  aa  IVfMna' Mend  top  I  Mood  I 
Who  la  aoot  Baaaa' ndet  ogr  Baifaa  wO  fav 
Aad  ia  iho  daxfca«  ttdekal  hida  fiaai  day^7 

^iSd'LSlS?"'?**  "'"."'^  ""^^"^  *>'»  Imagination 
^hLT^^^^  "  *S^  '*"•»  ^^'^^  »>*d  a  real  and 

Geogics,  and  wrote  great  part  of  the  iKneid. 

guished  by  his  public  merit,  appeared  in  the  theatre 

^eS^'J^r^'^  ^^^  ^^  by^clamiuo^  fnd^! 
^ded  Clause.  It  is  recorded  by  Horace,  that 
MsDcenas  received  that  public  honour. 


^  Z>KtiiablheatfD 

OnaUbipbona, 

0^  Mwaaaa  aqoH,  at  pabml 
'^WBtab  lips,  iiiBnl  at  Joooaa 

Baddanc  bada  tU  Vatbaal 
IdbatiabDaco. 


LiKLodett 


Si!?i  J^*!*!  •PP**"3»  ^«  audience  paid  the  same 
^T^hI^Jir\''^'".P^^'3radorSitheK^ 

•■clewUtSSiir^'**^  '*"*'^  to  the  ruins  of 


esUmaiion.     •*  Et  n- 
Catulo  Domitll  Afn 
He  adde,  In  an^vb' 
Domitiua  Afer   an«\ 
orators  who  flotiris. 
thebesu  BixtAfcr 
of  his  dlcUon,  an 
played  In  all  hit« 
to  rank  him  atT  ■ 
viderim,  I>omiti- 

taniiselmi-     ^' 

Ipr»fereJ»du«,  *' 
timeae."     L»*' 
conversation 

asked  I>oi»i*-'i' 

nexttol^o*"'   - 

the  third- 
juvenia   acr» 
credere  t 
gillus,pr<>i 

We  may  »• 
man  wtio^^ 
Ulian,  ho^-^ 
thlsceleJ 
looked  at 

ontho  ^' 
and  tht  i 
Ijy  any     ' 

Clare  ^i^' 
b.  iv.  e 
hi9o\v  t 
of  N.'t 

Tacit  - 
quen> 
dism  • 


rri 


'> 


i 


ino 

neol 

lolMi 

Vlarcl 

t-rctti^ 

at  iao 

a  hand 

.J,  whid 

•ived  Um 

le  oplnioi 

Icanwhlto 

•e  emperor 

mieukeol 

(.d  tn  Tain 

'  oTcrtnHh. 

tr  le  the  mea 

'igioCteei^o 

ied  \xf  twelve 

«  elearlj  109 

xnioeiheoee  no 

i>«reone  encnfe^ 

ihe  Aune  month 

:il  allttdee  in  ihi 


<il  A.  U.  C.  261.   Ii 

violent  dieaeneloni 

t  Jer  and  the  commoi 

y  were  haraeeed  aa^ 

^  ire.  One  Siclniua  wai 

I  'Id  them,  that  It  waj 

of  ihelr  country,  einM 

ind  priaonert  at  Rome. 

>}ual ;  that  the  fruit*  ol 

inh-righi  4^  all*  and  ai 

itat  they  groaned  undei 

1 1  thai  a  lazy  and  corrupl 

on  the  epoile  of  their  la< 

i Jvice  of  thia  incendiary^ 

•ie  a  eeceMion  to  the  Mom 

itofiheci(y.   The  &iher^ 

red  wiUi  eonplemaiion.   In 

the  fury  of  the  multltuda, 

A^rippa  to  their  camp.   In 

-  the  limee  (pHaog iUo dicMfdi 

y,)  that  orator  told  tliem: 

•were  of  autn  did  not,  aa  ai 

useful  end,  and  the  membera 

their  aeparate  Iniereit,  thelf 

•vae  egreed  among  them,  thai 

-".-If  by  their  toil  and  labourg 

f  all,  a  stale  of  calm  repoaoi 

•  .  and  gratified  with  every  kind 

■  .icy  followed,  and  the  eeTeral 

'(H>lc  the  covenanL   The  hand 

>i9ier  food ;  the  mouth  would  not 

:l^ery  of  maatlcatlon  wa«  loo 

-  •<  y  continued  in  their  reaolotloa, 

'  he  raaAaumT  of  the  body,  till  thej 

luencea  of  their  iUnadviaad  ravoH. 

ra  loit  their  former  vigour,  and  tha 
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friend  Ap^r  loTei  to  enliven  his  immgination 
with  topicfl  of  controversy,  and  still  lays  out  his 
leisure  in  questions  of  the  schools,!  not,  indeed, 
in  imitation  of  the  ancient  orators,  but  in  the 
tnie  taste  of  our  modern  rhetoricians. 

XV.  I  am  not  surprised,  returned  Aper,  at 
that  stroke  of  raillery.  It  is  not  enough  for 
Messala,  that  the  oratory  of  ancient  times  en- 
grosses all  his  admiration;  he  must  have  his 
fling  it  the  moderns.  Our  talents  and  our  studies 
are  sure  to  feel  the  sallies  of  his  pleasantry.* 
I  have  often  heard  you,  my  friend  Messala,  in 
the  same  humour.  According  to  you,  the  present 
age  has  not  a  single  orator  to  boast  of,  though 
your  own  eloquence,  and  that  of  your  brother, 
are  sufficient  to  refute  the  charge.  But  you 
assert  roundly,  and  maintain  your  proposition 
with  an  air  oif  confidence.  You  know  how  high 
you  stand,  and  while  in  your  general  censure 
of  the  age  you  include  yourself,  the  smallest 
tincture  of  malignity  cannot  be  supposed  to 
mingle  in  a  decision,  which  denies  to  your  own 
genius,  what,  by  common  consent,  is  allowed  to 
be  your  undoubted  right 

I  have  as  yet,  replied  Messala,  seen  no  reason 
to  make  me  retract  my  opinion ;  nor  do  I  be- 
lieve, that  my  two  friends  here,  or  even  you 
yourself  (though  you  sometimes  affect  a  differ-, 
ent  tone),  can  seriously  maintain  the  opposite 
doctrine.  The  decline  of  eloquence  is  too  ap- 
parent. The  causes  which  have  contributed  to 
it,  merit  a  serious  inquiry.  I  shall  be  obliged 
fo  you,  my  friends,  for  a  fair  solution  of  the 
question.     I  have  often  reflected  upon  the  sub- 


1  In  the  declamations  of  Seneca  and  QuIniUian,  we 
have  abundant  ezamplei  of  these  •cholaeiic  exercises, 
which  Juvenal  bis  placed  In  a  ridiculous  light 


fit  OM  ofo  iBMiam  tmlrn  nUaslmdi,  M  noi 
CofMOliim  dedimu  Sylls,  pclTatu  at  •hum 
Dormicet 


.!& 


^^  FkovelndbrttiMiineenickleroela. 
I  taft  dadaimlng  in  pedaatie  Khoob; 
When,  wkhjiiM^iofi,  I  Kron  to  gairmewa, 
AAnio§  BfUA  lo  a  piinu  gown.  DryMa  JvmnaL 

2  The  eloquence  of  Cicero,  and  the  eminent  orators  of 
that  sgOr  was  preferred  bj  all  men  of  sound  judgment 
to  the  nnnatural  and  affected  style  that  prevailed  under 
the  emperors.  Qulatilian  gives  a  decided  opinion. 
Cicero,  he  sajs,  wae  allowed  to  be  the  reigning  orator 
of  his  time,  and  his  name,  with  posterity,  is  not  so  much 
Aat  of  a  man,  as  of  eloquence  iiselC  **  Quare  noo  Im- 
mtrito  ab  homlnibus  aeutls  sua  regnare  In  judlciis  dic- 
tus  est:  apud  posteroe  vero  id  consecutus,  ut  Cicero 
Jam  non  homlnis,  sed  eloquentia  nomen  habeatnr."  Lib. 
X.  cap.  1.  Pliny  the  younger  profeHed  that  Cicero  was 
the  orator  with  whom  he  aspired  lo  enter  into  compe> 
titlon.  Not  content  with  the  eloquence  of  his  own 
times,  he  held  it  absurd  not  to  follow  the  best  examples 
of  a  former  age.  **  Est  enim  mihi  cum  Cicerone  mmn- 
Utlo,nec  sum  oonfcentns  eloquentiassBcull  nostii.  Nam 
■Uiltissimura  credo,  ad  Imltaadum  non  optima  qusqus 
pcaponare.'*  lib.  I.  eplst  i. 


jeet ;  but  what  teems  to  others  a  foil  answe 
with  me  serves  only  to  increase  the  diflicult 
What  has  happened  at  Rome,  I  perceive  to  hai 
been  the  case  in  Greece.  The  modem  oratoi 
of  that  country,  such  as  the  priest  >  Nic«tcs,u 
others  who,  like  him,  stun  the  schools  of  Mi 
tylene  and  Ephefeus,^  are  fallen  to  a  grcati 
distance  from  i^schines  and  Demosthenes,  tha 
Afer  and  Africanus,^  or  yon,  my  friends,  froi 
Tully  or  Asinius  Pollio. 

XVI.  You  have  started  an  important  qoeitioi 
said  Secundus,  and  who  so  able  to  discuss  it  a 
yourself.^  Your  talents  are  equal  to  the  difi 
culty ;  your  acquisitions  in  literature  are  knovi 
to  be  extensive,  and  you  have  considered  tlx 
subject  I  have  no  objection,  replied  Messala 
my  ideas  are  at  your  service,  upon  cooditioi 
that,  as  I  go  on,  you  will  assist  me  wiih  tbi 
lights  of  your  understanding.  For  two  of  as  1 
can  venture  to  answer,  said  Matemui:  what- 
ever you  omit,  or  rather,  what  you  leave  for  as 
to  glean  after  you,  we  shall  be  ready  to  add  to 
your  observations.  As  to  our  friend  Aper,  y<n 
have  told  us,  that  he  is  apt  to  differ  from  joa 
upon  this  point,  and  even  now  I  see  bim  pre- 
paring  to  give  battle.  He  will  not  tamely  bear 
to  see  us  joined  in  a  lea^e  in  Ufooi  of  ao- 
tiquity. 

Certainly  not,  replied  Aper,  nor  shall  the 
present  age,  unheard  and  undefended, be  de(;rad- 
ed  by  a  conspiracy.  But  before  yoa  souod  to 
arms,  I  wish  to  know,  who  are  to  he  reekooed 
among  the  ancients  ?  At  what  poiot  of  time « do 
you  fix  your  favourite  era  ?  Whes  yoa  talk  to 
me  of  antiquity,  I  cany  my  view  to  the  first 
ages  of  the  world,  and  see  before  me  Ulysses  sod 


8  Nicetes  was  ahatlve  of  Smyrna,  and  a  rhitflriciu 
In  great  celebrity.  Seneca  says  (Cenlf«ew«ent«.  li^ 
iv.  cap.  26,)  that  his  scholan,  content  with  bfleriaf  Atir 
master,  had  no  ambition  to  be  heerd  thcmsvlvea  PlKf 
the  younger,  among  the  conraiendatioBS  «rh>ch  be  !•- 
stows  on  a  friend,  mentions,  as  a  prelsewoithy  pii^  ^ 
his  character,  that  he  attended  the  leetaree  of  Q«nii- 
lan  and  Nicetes  Saceidos,  of  whom  Pliny  bioieir  «u 
at  that  time  a  constant  follower.  "  Erat  noa  Mdionv 
tantom,  verum  etiam  studlooorum  ananiiaiiaiM-  ^ 
prope  quotldle  ad  audiendos,  qoos  tunc  tfo  fnnvtsfir^ 
abain,  Qniotillannm  et  Niceten  Sacerdolcm,  nniiutiL 
Lib.  6.  epiat.  6. 

4  Mitylene  was  the  chief  city  of  the  Isle  of  U*o^ '° 
the  iBgean  Sea,  near  the  coast  of  Asia.  The  pla£< ' 
this  day  Is  called  MeUUn,  sut^ect  to  th«  TNirkisb  ^> 
minion.  JE7/ift<nurwasacityof/efMii,intheLei*"'Aff*> 
now  called  J^alcm  by  the  Turks,  who  are  tBMMOt  * 
the  place. 

6  Domltius  Afer  and  Julius  Africaaoi  kanjfj" 
already  mentioned,  secflon  13,  note.  Beth  an  bip? 
praised  by  QuinUlian.  For  Asinius  FdUo»  m»^^ 
note. 

6  Qttintlllan  pots  the  mme  question ;  and,a««ru>>| 
to  him,  Demosthenes  is  the  last  of  the  aadeou  aoMT 
the  Oreeksk  as  Cicero  Is  among  the  Bmbsbs.  S«a  9* 
ia<a»,Ub.viU.cap.S. 
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ireftor,wlM>  flourifhed  little  lest  thui  7  tbirte«n 
Iraodred  yean  ago.  Your  ratrotpeet,  it  seems, 
goes  BO  farther  back  than  to  DemostheDes  and 
Hjrperides;  men  who  lived  in  tlie  times  of 
Philip  and  Alexander,  and  indeed  snnrived  them 
botlL  The  intenral,  between  Demosthenes  and 
tlM  pfMent  age,  is  little  mor^  than  >  four  hun- 
dred years ;  a  space  of  time,  which,  with  a  view 
to  the  duration  of  human  life,  may  be  called 
long;  but,  as  a  portion  of  that  immense  tract  of 
tiiB«  which  includes  the  different  ages  of  the 
world,  it  shrinks  into  nothing,  and  seems  to  be 
bat  yesterday.  For  if  it  be  true,  as  Cicero  says 
in  his  treatise  called  Hortensius,  that  the  great 
and  genuine  year  is  that  period  in  which  the 
heavenly  bodies  revolve  to  the  station  from 
which  their  source  began ;  and  if  this  grand  ro- 
titioo  of  the  whole  planetary  system  requires 
no  less  than  twelve  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
fifty-four  yean  •  of  our  computation,  it  follows 


7  The  iiegv  of  Troy  is  supposed  to  have  been  brought 
10  a  conclusion  eleven  hundred  and  nlnety-lhree  years 
UCire  the  Christian  era.  From  that  lime  to  the  sixth 
fcar  of  Veopawan  (A.  U.  C.  83Q>,  when  this  Dialogue 
«u  hid,  the  number  of  years  that  intervened  was  about 
1268;  ft  period  which,  with  propriety,  may  be  said  to  be 
UttleleiithaniaOOyoars. 

S  ]>cnioithenee  diod,  before  Christ  328  years,  A.  U.  C. 
A  FitMn  that  time  to  the  sixth  of  Vespasian,  A.  U.  C. 
8B,  the  inurveAing  space  was  about  396  years.  Aper 
caUf  ii  Hnie  morw  than  400  years :  but  In  a  conveEsatlon- 
P»t»  «ria  accnracy  Is  not  to  be  expected. 

9  la  the  rode  state  of  astronomy,  which  prevailed 
toiog  aaany  ages  of  the  world,  it  was  natural  that 
Buiklad  should  differ  in  their  computation  of  time. 
The  ancient  Egyptians,  according  to  Diodorus  Siculua, 
lib.  i.  and  Riny  the  elder,  \\b^  vii.  s.  46,  measured  time 
hf  Uie  new  moone.   Some  called  the  summer  one  year, 
sad  the  winter  another.   At  first  thirty  days  were  a 
laaar  year ;  three,  four,  and  six  montlis  were  afterwards 
added,  and  hence  In  Uie  Egyptian  chronology  the  vast 
anmber  of  years  from  the  tMginning  of  the  world.    He- 
rodoCQs  informs  os,  that  the  Egyptians,  in  process  of 
lime,  fonned  the  Idea  of  the  solar  or  solstitial  year,  sub- 
divided into  twelve  months.   The  Roman  year  at  first 
wu  lunar,  consisting,  In  the  time  of  Romulus,  of  ten 
BoBtha   Noma  Fompilius  added  two.   Men  saw  a  di- 
versity ID  the  seasons,  and  wishing  to  know  the  cause, 
began  atjcngth  to  perceive  that  the  distance  or  prox. 
fanliy  of  the  sun  occasioned  the  various  operations  of 
aatnre ;  but  ii  was  long  before  the  space  of  time,  wherein 
that  luminary  performs  his  course  through  the  xodiae, 
aad  returns  to  the  point  from  which  he  set  out,  was 
called  a  year.   The  great  year  (oitiitM  magmu),  or  the 
viuvomo  TBAB,  le  the  space  of  time,  wherein  the  seven 
piaaeu  eomi^ete  their  revolutions,  and  all  set  out  again 
^la  the  aamo  point  of  the  heavens  where  their  course 
tegaa  before.  IIIaiheaMi.iclans  have  been  much  divided 
la  their  calculations.   Brotler  observes,  that  Ricoioli 
nakee  the  great  year  %^  solar  years ;  Tycho  Brahe, 
S«ai6;  aMi  CassinI,  2ijaC0.   Cicero  expressly  calls  it 
a  period  of  13,964  years.    **  Horum  annorum,  qoos  In 
bsiis  habemus,  mAuvVB  anactf  doodecim  miUia  nona- 
fnios  qoinqoaginta  quatuor  amplectltur  solstitiales 
scilicet."  For  a  foil  and  accurate  dissertation  on  the 
Axaos  MAmmuM,  see  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of 
BeUts  Lsuns,  torn.  xxU.  4lo  edit.  p.  82. 


thnt  Demosthenes,  yovr  boasted  ancient,  be- 
comes a  modern,  and  even  our  contemporary  i 
nay,  that  he  lived  in  the  same  year  with  our- 
selves  t  I  had  almost  said,  in  the  same  month.^ 
XVII.  But  I  am  in  haste  to  pass  to  our  Ro- 
man orators.     Menenius  Agrippaii  may  fairly 


Broiler,  In  his  nolo  on  this  passage,  relates  a  fact  not 
universally  known.  He  mentions  a  letter  from  one  of 
the  Jesuits  on  the  mission  dated  Ptkingt  25th  October 
1735,  in  which  it  is  stated,  that  In  the  month  of  March 
preceding,  when  Jupiter,  Mars,  Venus,  and  Mercury 
were  in  conjunction,  the  Chinese  mathematicians  fan* 
cied  that  an  approximation  of  Saturn  was  near  at  hand, 
and,  in  that  persuasion,  congratulated  the  emperor 
YoNO-TCBoro  on  the  renovation  of  the  world,  which 
was  shortly  to  take  place.  The  emperor  received  the 
addressee  of  the  nobility,  and  gave  credit  to  the  opinion 
of  the  philosophers  In  all  his  public  edicts.  Meanwhile, 
FhtAw  BkgUr  endeavoured  to  undeceive  the  emperor, 
and  to  convince  him  that  the  whole  was  a  mistake  of 
the  Chinese  mathematicUns :  but  he  uied  in  vain; 
flattery  succeeded  at  court,  and  triumphed  over  trutlb 

10  The  argument  Is  this:  If  the  great  year  is  the  maa- 
sure  of  time ;  then,  as  It  consists,  according  to  Clcere,of 
12364  solar  years,  the  whole  being  divided  by  twelve, 
every  month  of  the  great  year  would  be  clearly  108D 
years.  According  to  that  calculation,  Demosthenes  not 
only  lived  in  the  same  year  with  the  persons  engaged 
In  the  Dialogue,  but,  h  may  be  said,  In  the  sajne  month. 
These  are  the  months  to  which  Virgil  alludes  In  lbs 
fourth  eclogue : 


11  Menenius  Agrlppa  waa  consul  A.  U.  C.  261.  In 
less  than  ten  years  afterwards,  violent  dissensions 
broke  out  between  the  patrician  order  and  the  common 
people,  who  complained  that  they  were  harassed  and 
oppressed  by  their  aflluent  creditors.  One  SIcinius  was 
their  ftictlous  demagogue.  He  told  them,  that  it  was 
in  vain  they  fought  the  batUes  of  their  country,  since 
they  were  no  bettor  llian  slaves  and  prisoners  at  Rorne^ 
He  added,  that  men  are  born  eqtial ;  that  the  fruits  of 
the  earth  were  the  common  biith-right  of  all,  and  an 
agrarian  law  was  necessary ;  that  they  groaned  under 
a  load  of  debts  and  taxes ;  and  that  a  laay  and  corrupt 
aristocracy  battoaed  at  ease  on  the  spoils  of  their  1^ 
hour  and  industry.  By  the  advice  of  this  incendiary* 
the  disoonuitted  cltiiens  made  a  secession  to  the  Moms 
Sacir;  about  three  miles  out  of  the  city.  The  fatheri^ 
in  the  meantime,  were  covered  with  eonstornatlon.  In 
order,  however,  to  appease  the  fury  of  the  multitude, 
they  despatched  Menenius  A^ippa  to  their  camp.  In 
the  rude  unpolished  style  of  the  times  (prisootitodtfcsiMtf 
el  horrido  modto^  says  Livy,)  tliat  orator  told  them: 
"  At  the  time  when  the  powers  of  man  did  not,  as  at 
present,  ccoperato  to  one  useful  end,  and  the  members 
of  the  hunnn  body  had  their  separate  intores^  their 
factions,  and  cabals ;  it  was  agreed  among  them,  that 
the  belly  maintained  itself  by  their  toil  and  labour, 
enjoying,  In  the  middle  of  all,  a  state  of  calm  repose, 
pampered  with  luxuries,  add  gratified  with  every  kind 
of  pleasure.  A  conspiracy  fiAlowed,  and  the  several 
members  of  the  body  took  the  covenant.  The  hand 
would  no  longer  administer  food ;  the  mouth  would  noi 
accept  it,  and  the  drudgery  of  mastication  was  loo 
much  far  the  toeth.  They  continued  In  their  resolution, 
detonnlned  to  starve  the  nunAsunTof  the  body,  till  tliey 
began  to  feel  the  consequences  of  their  ill-advised  revoH. 
The  several  members  lost  their  fonner  vigour,  and  the 
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A   DIALOGUE 


b«  deemed  as  anoient  I  take  it,  however, 
that  he  is  not  the  person,  whom  jou  mean  to 
oppose  to  the  professors  of  modern  eloquence. 
The  era,  which  you  have  in  Yiew,  is  that  of  i 


whole  body  was  falling  iato  a  rapid  decline.  It  was 
then  seen  that  the  belly  was  formed  for  the  good  of  the 
whole  \  that  it  was  by  no  means  laxy,  idle,  and  inactive ; 
but,  while  it  was  properly  supported,  took  care  to  dis- 
tritwte  nourishment  to  every  part,  and  having  dignted 
the  supplies,  filled  the  veins  with  pure  and  wholesome 
blood."  The  analogy,  which  this  fable  bore  to  the 
sedition  of  the  Roman  people,  was  understood  and  felt. 
The  discontented  multitude  saw  that  the  slate  of  man 
described  by  Menenius,  was  like  to  an  inaurrection. 
They  returned  to  Rome,  and  submitted  to  legal  govern- 
ment. "  Tempore,  quo  in  honnine  hon,  ut  nuno,  omnia 
in  nnum  consentiabant,  sed  singulis  membria  suum 
cnkiue  consilium,  suus  sermo  fuerat,  indignatas  reliquas 
partes,  sua  cura,  suo  labors,  ac  minlsterio,  ventri  omnia 
quttrt;  ventrem  in  medio  quietum,  nihil  aliud,  quam 
datis  voluptatibus  frat ;  conspirasse  Inde,  ne  manus  ad 
OS-  cibum  fetrent,  nee  os  acclperet  datum,  nee  dentes 
conflcerenL  Hac  iradum  ventrem  &me  domare  vellent, 
Ipsa  una  membra,  totumque  corpus  ad  extremam  tabem 
venisse.  Inde  apparuisse,  ventrts  quoque  baud  segne 
ministerlum  essa ;  nee  msgis  all  quam  alere  eum ;  red. 
dentem  In  omnes  corporis  partes  liunc,  quo  vivimus 
▼igemusque,  di  visum,  pariier  in  venas,  maturum  con- 
ftcto  cibo  sangulnera."  Livy,lib.  ii.  s.'32.  St.  Paul  has 
made  use  of  a  similar  aiigument ;  "  The  body  is  not  one 
member^  but  many :  if  the  foot  shall  say,  Becasse  I  am 
not  the  hand,  I  am  n  a  of  the  body;  is  it,  theref)re,  not 
of  the  body  1  and  if  the  ear  shall  say,  Because  I  am  not 
the  eye,  I  am  ni)t  of  the  body ;  is  it,  therefore,  not  of  the 
body  7  if  the  whole  body  were  an  eye,  where  were  the 
hearing  1  If  the  whole  were  hearing,  where  were  the 
smelling  T  But  now  hath  God  set  Uie  members  every 
one  of  them  in  the  body,  as  it  hath  pleased  him.  And 
If  they  were -all  one  member,  where  were  the  body? 
But  now  are  they  many  members,  yet  but  one  body: 
and  the  eye  cannot  say  unto  the  hand,  I  have  no  need 
of  thee ;  nor  again,  the  head  to  the  feel,  I  have  no  need 
of  you.  And  whether  one  member  suffer,  all  the  mem- 
bers suffer  with  it4  or  one  member  be  honoured,  all  the 
members  rejv>lce  with  it."  Firtt  EpiatU  to  tfu  Corm- 
thitaUf  chap.  xii.  This  reasoning  of  St.  Pattl  merits 
the  attention  of  th'^se  friends  of  innovation,  who  are  not 
content  with  the  sution  in  which  Oodhas  placed  them, 
and,  therefore,  object  to  all  subordination,  all  ranks  in 
iociety. 

1  Casar  the  dictator  was,  as  the  poet  expresses  it, 
graced  with  both  Minervas.  '  Quintilian  is  of  opinion, 
that  if  he  had  devoted  his  Whole  time  to  the  profession 
of  eloquence,  he  would  have  been  the  great  rival  of 
Cicero.  The  energy  of  his  language,  his  strength  of 
conception,  and  his  power  over  the  passions,  were  so 
Striking,  that  he  may  be  said  to  have  harangued  with 
the  same  spirit  that  he  fought  **  Caius  vero  Caesar  si 
foro  tantum  vaeassot,  non  alias  ex  nostris  contra  CI ce- 
ronem  nominaretur.  Tanta  in  eo  vis  est,  id  acumen,  ea 
eoncitatio,  tit  illimi  eodcm  animo  dixisse,  quo  toellavit 
appareat."  Lib.  x.  cap.  1.  To  speak  of  Cicero  In  this 
place,  were  to  hald  a  candle  to  the  sun.  It  will  be 
•ufflclent  to  refer  to  Quintilian,  who  in  the  chapter 
above  cited  has  drawn  a  beautliul  parallel  between 
him  and  Demosthenes.  The  Roman  orator,  he  admits, 
Improved  himself  by  a  diligent  study  of  die  best  models 
(tf  Greece.  He  attained  ihe  warmth  and  the  sublime 
of  DemosUtenes,  the  harmony  of  Plato,  and  the  sweet 


Cicero  and  Cesar;  of  CftUittS  B&d  CalTU;  « 
Bratus,9  Asiniua,  and  MessaliL     Those  are  tli 


flexibill^  of  Isocrates.  His  own  native  genius  soppliei 
the  rest.  He  was  not  content^  as  Pindar  expresies  it,  n 
collea  the  drops  that  rained  down  from  heaven.  .ii 
bad  in  himself  the  living  fountain  of  that  copiowi  Am 
and  that  sublime,  that  pathetic  energy,  whit-h  ven 
bestowed  upon  him  by  the  bounty  of  Provideoce.  ths 
in  one  man  eloquence  might  exert  all  her  poweri 
*'  Nam  mihi  Tidetur  Marcus  TuUius,  cum  se  toium  ail 
imitationem  Gracorum  contuliseet,  effinxisse  vim  D» 
mosthenis,  Coplam  PLatonis,j\icundiiatem  Isocraiis  .Xei! 
vero  quod  in  quoque  optimum  fuit  studio  consecuiui  es) 
tantum,  sed  plurimas  vel  potius  omnes  ex  se  ipso  vtii> 
tes  extullt  immortalis  Ingenii  beatissima  ubena!«.  >'-a 
enim  pluvlas  (ut  ait  Pindarus)  aquas  colUgit,  sed  viro 
gnrgite  exundat,  dono  quodam  providentia  geaiuit,  is 
quo  vires  suae  eloquentia  experiretur."  Lib.  x.  cap^  1> 

2  Marcus  Cslius  Rufus,  in  the  judgment  of  Quiatilks, 
was  an  orator  of  considerable  genius.  In  the  coad>Jct  .^f 
a  prosecution,  he  was  remarkable  fiir  a  cerutc  nr^a^'^^l 
that  gave  a  secret  charm  to  his  whole  speech.  It »  u 
be  regretted  that  he  was  not  a  man  of  better  coixiaci 
and  longer  life.  "  Multum  ingenii  in  Cvlio,  et  prKipee 
in  accusando  multa  urbanilas ;  dignusque  vfr,  csi  (t 
mens  melior,  et  vita  longior  eontigisset."  Qwot  Ubx. 
cap.  I.    His  letters  to  Cicero  make  the  eij^hlh  l*vk  of 
the  EpistoUi  ad  Fhmiliarea.    Telleius  Patercuim  fsfs 
of  hi^m,  that  his  style  of  eloquence  and  his  w^(Ami 
bore  a  resemblance  to  Curio,  but  raised  him  show  tint 
factious  orator.    His  genius  for  mischief  and  evil  i**^* 
was  not  inferior  to  Curio,  and  his  motives  vtrt  5tr'«< 
and  urgent,  since  his  fortune  was  worse  than  erea  h-s 
frame  of  mind.  "  Marcus  Caellus,  vir  eloquio  iflifl»«?B« 
Cttrioni  simillimus,  sed  in  atroque  perfectior ;  ok  ibwi}» 
ingeniote  nequara,  cum  ne  In  modica  qsidm  ^n^ 
posset,  quippe  pejor  illl  res  lamillaris,  qsam  roeaa*' 
Veil.  Palerc  lib.  ii.  s.68. 

Licinins  Macer  Calvus,  we  are  told  by  Seneca,  mala- 
tained  a  long  but  unjust  contention  with  Cicero  hinK'i 
for  the  palm  nf  eloquence.    He  was  a  warm  sad  "i* 
ment  accuser.  Insomuch  that  Yatinius,  though  dekJiM 
by  Cicero,  interrupted  Calvus  in  the  middle  of  to 
speech,  and  said  to  the  judges,  **  Though  this  mao  htf 
a  torrent  of  words,  does  it  follow  that  I  most  t«  c^ 
demuedl"   "Calvus  diu  cum  Cicerone  inlqolfflJiMO 
litem  de  princfpata  eloquentlae  habuil;  et  usqae  to^ 
lentus  accusaior  et  concitatas  ftiit,  ut  In  nedLi  sct««* 
ejus  surgeret  Yatinius  reus,  et  exclamaret.  B^go  ^^ 
judices,  si  iste  disertus  est,  Ideo  me  dannari  of^^^' 
Seneca,  Cen/ror.  lib.  III.  cap.  1».  Cicero  couWn***^ 
him  as  a  rival,  and  it  may  therefore  be  presumed,  thsi 
he  has  drawn  his  character  with  an  impartial  ti»M- 
Calvus  was  an  orator  more  Iraprvved  by  literatnit  ila* 
CtuHo.   He  spoke  with  accuracy,  and  in  hit  c»P^ 
sitlon  showed  great  taste  and  delicacy;  boK  Uhjorvn? 
to  refine  his  language,  he  was  loo  attenuve  v>  I  ^ 
niceties.   He  wished  to  make  no  bad  blaod,  and  i>^  ^^ 
the  good.    His  style  was  polished  whh  timid  cssUai; 
but  while  It  pleased  the  ear  of  the  learoed,  tbe  sp*^ 
evaporated,  and  of  course  made  no  imprewit'o  in  ^ 
forum,  which  is  ths  theatre  of  eloquence.  "Ad  Cid«3S 
revertamnr;  qnl  orator  fulsset  cum  llliris  fr«j"^ 
quam  Curio,  turn  eiiam  accurailus  quoMun  dicrvif 
exqulshius  aArebat  genus ;  quod  quamqnn  '^°'' 
eleganterqoe  tmciabat,  niroium  tamen  liqaii«»^ 
a^ue  ipse  sese  obeervans,  metuensque  as  ^<°^ 
colllgeret,  ettam  veram  sanguinem  depardebii.  M* 
ejus  braUo  nimla  rellgioDe  atianuata,doetii«tanu^ 
andltntttms  ant  fUastris,  a  mnltftadias  s«n»  •>  *  "^ 
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men,  whom  you  place  in  the  front  of  your 
Ufie;  but  for  what  reason  they  are  to  be  cUtfed 
with  the  aocients,  and  not,  as  I  think  they 
oo^ht  to  be,  with  the  moderns,  I  am  still  to 
learo.  To  begin  with  Cicero;  he,  according 
to  the  account  of  Tiro,  his  freedman,  was  put 
to  death  on  the  seventh  of  the  ides  of  December, 
during  the  consulship  of  Hirtius   and  Pansa^ 


cui  luu  eloqaentia  est,  deyorabatar/'  De  Claris  Oral. 
I.2S3.  Quintiliaa  says,  thero  werB,  who  preferred  him 
to  ail  thfl  orators  of  his  lime.  Others  were  of  opinion, 
Uulfbf  being  too  severe  a  critic  on  hiknseli;  he  polished 
too  mitcb,  and  6T«w  wealc  by  refinement  But  his 
ounaer  was  grave  and  solid ;  his  style  was  chaste,  and 
ofi«n  animated.  To  be  thought  a  man  of  Attic  elo- 
quence w  as  the  height  of  his  ambition.  If  he  had  lived 
to  we  hit  error,  and  to  give  to  his  eloquence  a  true  and 
perfect  form,  not  by  retrenching  (for  there  wat  nothing 
to  ttt  taken  awayO  but  by  adding  certain  qualities  that 
were  wanted,  he  would  have  reached  the  summit  of  his 
art  By  a  premature  death,  his  fame  was  nipped  hi  the 
bud.  ''loTeni qui  Calvum  prasferrent omnibus;  inveni 
qui  contra  crederent  eum,  nimia  contra  se  calumifia, 
Terom  sanguinem  perdidisse.  Sed  est  ot  sancta  et  gra- 
vis OTitio,  et  casttgata,  et  frequenter  veliemens  quoque. 
Imiiak^r  est  autem  Attlcorum ;  fecitque  llli  properata 
m>rf  iojoriam,  si  quid  adjecturus,  si  quid  detractcrus 
fait"  QuiniiL  lib.  x.  cap.  1. 

3  Thia  was  the  famous  Marcus  Junhis  Brutus,  who 
>iood  forth  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  and  delivered  his 
c«zotry  from  the  usurpation  of  Julius  Cssar.  Cicero 
1«acribes  him  in  that  great  tragic  scene,  brandishing 
liit  Moody  dagger,  and  calling  on  Cicero  by  name,  to  tell 
Win  that  his  country  was  free.  "  Cvsare  interfecto,  sta- 
t>m  cnientnm  alte  eatoUens  Marcus  Brutus  pugionem, 
Cicerooem  oominaUm  ezclamavit,  atque  ei  recuperatam 
Itbertatem  asi  gralulatus."  Philippic,  ii.  s.  28.  The  late 
l^wt<ir  Akenside  has  retouched  this  passage  with  all 
tke  colours  of  a  sublime  imagination. 

I^ok  itmtuAnmd  thnogti  naiara,  Ummgh  the  image 

Of  piuMta,  BiiiB,  Ko:I  adamamine  ^thcTea^ 

WhMiiof  amlyihrn  taroach  the  n»kl  imnienn, 

and  ^p««k,  O  maa !  doM  iMa  eapadoua  aceiM 

Wita  half  Uiat  kirkUiag  oalaalgr  dilate 

Tbf  mnaf  taootfAoa,  a«  wfaao  Brntua  torn 

R«6ilfeai  from  the  alroka  of  Caaar*!  fata, 

Anil  the  erswd  of  paUiou,  and  faia  ana 

Abft  «xtcnd;i^.  hkc  etarnal  Jorra 

W)Mn  cttih  brlDica  d<nrn  ih«  thuoder,  eall'd  almd 

Oa  Tailj'a  naow,  aad  litook  hia  erlfaaon  iteal, 

Aoi  tadt  Iha  Pailtar  of  hia  Couotrr  bail ; 

fW.fe!  ttaat]r^uapnattalabUledaa^ 

AalfUnaafkinbCna.  PUatttrtt  of  IwiOf.b.  It.  Wt. 

Aer^Trdina  to  Qaintilian,  Brutus  was  filter  for  philoio- 
phical  epecuUtions,  and  books  of  moral  theory,  than 
ir  the  career  of  public  oratory.  In  the  former  he  was 
equal  ui  the  weight  and  dignity  of  his  subject:  you 
tiftarly  law  that  he  believed  what  he  said.  '*  Egregius 
vertmolioque  quam  in  oratlonibus  prxataniior  Brutus, 
wflfecli  ponder!  rerum ;  scias  eum  sentire  quae  dicit" 
Qttiniil.  lib.  x.  cap.  1. 

For  Asinius  PolHo  and  Messila,  see  section  xiL  note. 

4  MirtiuB  and  Pansa  were  consuls  A.  U.  C.  71 1 :  iMfure 
the  Chriatian  era  •13.  In  this  year,  the  famous  triple 
'MfM,  called  the  TuoifViKATB,  was  formed  between 
Aogusttts,  Lepldns,  and  Antony.  The  proscriptionj  or 
^  list  of  those  who  were  doomed  to  die  for  the  crime 
<^adheriQf  to  the  cause  of  liberty,  was  also  seuled,  and 
Cicero  vsfl  one  of  the  number.    A  band  of  assassins 


who,  we  know,  were  both  cat  off  in  th«  eoiine 
of  the  year,  and  left  their  office  vacant  for  An- 
gustus  and  Quinttis  Pedins.  Count  from  that 
time  six  and  fifty  years  to  complete  the  reign 
of  Augustus  I  three  and  twenty  for  that  of  Tibe- 
rius, four  for  Caligula,  eight  and  twenty  for 
Claudius  and  Nero,  one  for  Qalba,  Otho,  and 
Vitellius,  and  finally  six  from  the  accession  of 
Vespasian  to  the  present  year  of  our  felicity,  we 
shall  have  from  the  death  of  Cicero,  a  period  of 
about  5  one  hundred  and  twenty  years,  which 


went  in  quest  of  him  to  his  villa,  called  ila/uro,  near 
the  sea-shore.  Their  leader  was  one  Popilius  Laenas,  a 
military  tribune,  whom  Cicero  had  formerly  defended 
with  success  in  a  capital  cause.  They  overtook  Cicero 
in  hia  litter.  He  commanded  his  servants  tu  set  him 
down,  and  make  no  resistance ;  then  looking  upon  his 
executioners  with  a  presence  and  firmness  which  almost 
daunted  them,  and  thrusting  his  neck  as  forward  as  he 
could  out  of  the  litter,  he  bade  them  do  tluir  u>ork^  and 
take  lohai  they  uxuUed.  The  murderers  cut  off  his  head, 
and  both  his  hands.  Popilius  undertook  to  convey  them 
to  Rome,  as  the  most  agreeable  present  to  Antony ; 
without  reflecting  on  the  it{fam>j  qf  carrying  that  head, 
which  had  aaved  hie  oum.  He  fnuud  Antony  In  the 
forum,  and  upon  showing  the  spoils  which  he  brought, 
was  rewarded  on  the  spot  with  the  htmour  t/  a  erotm, 
and  about  eight  thoueand  pounds  eterling.  Antony 
ordered  the  head  to  be  fixed  upon  the  roetrOf  betteeem 
the  two  handa;  a  sad  spectacle  to  the  people,  who 
beheld  those  mangled  meml)ers,  whicl^used  to  exert 
themselves,  from  that  place,  in  defence  of  the  lives,  the 
fortunes,  and  the  libertiea  of  Rome.  Cicero  was  killed 
on  the  seventh  of  December,  about  ten  days  fn>m  the 
settlement  of  the  triumvirate,  after  he  had  lived  aiVr/y- 
three  yeare  eleven  monlha  and  five  daye.  See  Middle- 
ton's  Life  <f  Ciceroi  4io  edit  vol.  ii.  p.  495  to  49a  VeU 
leiu8Paterculus,ailer  mentioning  Cicero'sdeath,  breaks 
out  in  a  strain  of  indignation,  that  almost  redeems  the 
character  of  that  time-eerving  writer.  He  says  to  Antony, 
in  a  spirited  apoairophe,  you  have  no  reason  to  exult ; 
yon  have  gained  no  point  by  paying  the  assasain,  who 
stopped  that  eloquent  mouih,  anil  cut  off  that  illustrious 
heaiL  You  have  paid  the  wa^'i-s  of  murder, and  you  have 
destroyed  a  conaul  who  was  the  ct»nservat>r  of  the  con^ 
monwealth.  By  that  act  you  delivered  Cicero  from  a 
distracted  world,  from  the  infiriuiiies  of  old  age,  and 
from  a  lifo  which,  under  your  usurpation,  would  have 
been  worse  than  death.  His  'ame  waa  not  to  be  crushed  i 
the  glory  of  his  actions  and  his  eloquence  still  remains, 
and  you  have  raiai'd  it  higher  than  ever.  He  lives,  and 
still  continues  to  live  in  every  age  and  nation.  Posterity 
will  admire  and  venerate  the  torrent  of  eloquence, 
which  ho  poured  oul  against  yourself,  and  will  fur  ever 
execrate  the  horriljlo  murder  which  you  committed. 
"  Nihil  tamen  egisti,  3Iarce  Antoni  (cogit  enim  exceders 
projK.aiii  fkiriiiaro  operie  erumpens  animo  ac  peciore 
indignaii j) :  nihil,  inquam,  egisti;  raercedem  calestis 
simi  oris,  et  clariasimi  capitis  absciss!  numeraodo} 
aucloramentoque  funehri  ad  conservatoris  quondam 
reipublics  tanlique  cobbuIIs  irritando  nccem.  Rapuisd 
tu  Marco  Ciceroni  lucem  solUcitam,  et  setatero  senileofc 
et  vitam  miseriorem  te  principe,quam  sub  te  trium^irv 
mortem.  Famam  vero,  gloriamque  lactorum  atque  die* 
torum  adeo  non  abstulistl,  ut  auzeria  Vivit,  vivelqna 
per  omnium  saeculorum  memoriam ;  omnisque  postari 
tas  illius  in  te  scripta  mirabitur,  tuum  in  eum  Cad  •on 
execrabltur."  Veil.  Paterc  lib.  II.  s.  66. 
5  Between  the  consulship  of  Augustus,  which  M> 
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may  be  considered  ts  the  term  allotted  to  the 
life  of  man.  I  myself  remember  to  have  seen  io 
Britain  a  soldier  far  advanced  in  years,  who 
averred  that  he  carried  arms  in  that  very  battle  ^ 
in  which  his  countrymen  sought  to  drive  Julius 
Cesar  back  from  their  coast.  If  this  veteran, 
who  served  in  the  defence  of  his  country  against 
Caesar's  invasion,  had  been  brought  a  prisoner 
to  Rome ;  or,  if  his  own  inclination,  or  any  other 
accident  in  the  course  of  things,  had  conducted 
him  thither,  he  might  have  heard,  not  only 
Cesar  and  Cicero,  but  even  ourselves  in  some 
of  our  public  speeches. 

In  the  late  public  largess  3  you  will  acknow- 
ledge that  you  saw  several  old  men,  who  assured 
us  that  they  had  received  more  than  once,  the 
like  distribution  from  Augustus  himself.  If 
that  be  so,  might  not  those  persons  have  heard 
Corvinus  3  and  Asinius  ?  Corvinus,  we  all  know, 


gan  fanmediately  after  the  destnicUoa  of  Hirtius  and 
Pansa,  A.  U.  C.  711,  and  the  death  of  that  emperor, 
which  was  A.  U.  C.  767,  fifty-six  years  intervened,  and  to 
the  sixth  of  Vespasian,  (A.  U.  C.  828),  about  118  years. 
For  the  sake  of  a  round  number,  it  is  called  in  the 
Dialogue  a  space  of  120  years. 

1  Julius  Cesar  landed  in  Britain  in  the  years  of  Rome 
6B9  and  700.  See  Ufe  rf  Agrirolti^  s,  ziii.  note.  It  does 
not  appear  when  Aper  was  in  Britain ;  it  could  not  \\t 
tilt  the  year  of  Rome  796|  when  Aulus  Flautius,  by  order 
of  the  emperor  Claudius,  undertook  the  conquest  of  the 
island.  See  Ufe  qfAgricolOj  s.  xiv.  note.  At  that  time, 
the  Briton  who  fought  against  Cssar,  must  have  been 
fir  advanced  in  years. 

2  A  largess  was  given  to  the  people,  in  the  fourth 
year  of  Vespasiauf  when  Domitian  entered  on  bis  second 
consulship.  This,  Brolier  says,  appears  on  a  medal,with 
this  inscription :  Cono.  n.  Cos.  ii.  **  Congiarium  alterum. 
Domiiiano  consule  secundum."  The  custom  of  giving 
large  distributions  to  the  people  was  for  many  ages  esta- 
blished at  Rome.  Brotier  traces  it  from  Ancus  Martius, 
the  fourth  king  of  Rome,  when  the  poverty  of  the  people 
called  for  relief.  The  like  txmnty  was  distributed  by 
th»generals,  who  returned  in  triumph.  Lucullus  and 
Julius  Cesar  displayed,  on  those  occasions,  great  pomp 
and  magnificence.  Corn,  wine,  ami  oil,  were  plentifully 
distributed,  and  the  popularity,  acquired  by  those  means, 
was,  perhaps,  the  ruin  of  the  commonwealth.  Cesar 
lavlslied  money,  Augustus  followed  the  example,  and 
Tiberius  did  the  same;  but  prodigality  was  not  his 
practice.  His  politic  genius  Uught  him  all  the  arts  of 
governing.  The  bounties  thus  distributed,  were  called, 
when  given  to  the  people,  oonoiaria,  and,  to  the 
soldiers,  donativa.  Whoever  desires  to  form  an  idea 
of  the  number  of  Roman  citizens  who,  at  different  times, 
received  largesses,  and  the  prodigious  expense  attend- 
ing them,  may  see  an  account  drawn  up  with  diligent 
attention  by  Brotier,  inanelaborate  note  on  this  passage. 
He  begins  with  Julius  Cesar;  and  pursues  the  inquiry 
through  the  several  successive  emperors,  fixing  the 
date  and  expense  at  every  period,  as  low  down  as  the 
consulship  of  Constantius  and  Galerius  Maximianus ; 
when,  the  empire  being  divided  into  the  eastern  and 
wastorn,  its  former  magnificence  was,  by  consequence, 
much  diminished. 

8  The  person  here  called  Corvinus  was  the  same  as 
Corvinus  Messala,  who  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Aa- 


lived  through  half  the  reign  of  Angnstos,  tad 
Asinius  almost  to  the  end.  How  then  are  we 
to  ascertain  the  just  boundaries  of  a  ceDtviy  ? 
They  are  not  to  be  varied  at  pleasure,  so  ai  to 
place  some  orators  in  a  remote,  and  othen  io  a 
recent  period,  while  people  are  still  living,  who 
heard  them  all,  and  may,  therefore,  with  good 
reason  rank  them  as  contemporaries. 

XVIII.  From  what   I   have  said,  I  assvnw 
it  as  a  clear  position,  that  the  glory,  whatever 
it  t>e,  that  accrued  to  the  ^e  in  which  tbow 
orators  lived,  is  not  confined  to  that  particoJtf 
period,  but  reaches  down  to  the  present  time, 
and  may  more  properly  be  said  to  belong  to  ns, 
than  to  Servius  Gaiba^  or  to  Carbo,*  and  otben 
of  the  same  or  more   ancient  date.    Of  that 
whole  race  of  orators,  I  may  freely  say,  thtl 
their  manner  cannot  now  be  relished.    Tbeir 
language  is  coarse,  and  their  compositioo  roncb, 
uncouth,  and   harsh ;   and   yet  your  CalvuSt* 
your  Celius,  and  even  your  favourite  Cicero, 
condescend  to  follow  that  inelegant  style.   It 
were  to  be  wished  that  they  had  not  tboigbt 
such  models  worthy  of  imitation.    I  mean  to 
speak  my  mind  with  freedom ;  but  before  I  prO' 
ceed,  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  a  prelimioaiy 


gtistus,  at  the  same  tima  with  Asinius  Pollio.  StttvL 
note. 

4  Servius  Sulplcfus  Oalba  was  conmiLVCilO 
before  the  Christian  era  141.  Cicerv  mpefhmi^ 
he  was,  in  his  day,  an  orator  of  amineaea.  Vhfs  Im 
spoke  in  public,  the  natural  energy  of  Us  miad  i<*P' 
ported  him,  and  the  warmth  of  his  imsgisstksi  n»i* 
\um  vehement  and  pathetic ;  his  language  wutaiiMi- 
ed,  bold,. and  rapid;  but  when  he,afLenrar4a,uokbi9 
pen  in  hand  to  correa  and  polish,  the  it  of  eDtbuniM 
was  over ;  his  passions  ebbed  away,  and  the  conp"^ 
tion  was  cold  and  languid.  "  Oalbam  fonaaac  rii  dm 
ingenii  solum,  sed  etiam  animi,  el  nataraiia  qaji»a 
dolor,  dicentem  incendebat,  efficiehaique,  ot  el  toci^^ 
et  gravis,  et  vehemeiu  essel  oralio;  deio  cum  otioffU 
siilum  prehenderat,  motusque  omnia  animi,  taaqaia 
v.entua,  hominem  defecerat  flaccescebal  oralis-  ^ 
animi  non  9emper  adest,  isque  cum  coosedh,oouiif  iiU 
vis,  et  quasi  flamma  oratoris  extlnguitur."  Dt  CUm 
Orat.  s.  93.  Suetonius  says,  that  the  person  htr*  t» 
tended  was  of  consular  dignity,  and,  b^  hiaeioqwoce. 
gave  weight  and  lustre  to  his  family.  U/e^G«i^*^ 

5  Caius  Papiriua  Cartw  was  consol  A.  U.  C^ 
Cicero  wishes  that  he  bad  proved  himspif  aa  F«; 
citizen,  as  he  was  an  orator.   Beiag  bnpMchcd  t^ri" 
turbulent  and  seditious  conduct,  he  did  notclioaMU 
stAnd  the  event  of  a  trial,  but  escaped  the  jod|BK*« 
the  senate  by  a  voluntary  death.   Uia  life  waiif*^l^ 
forensic  causes.    Men  of  sense,  who  heard  iiiaii  ^" 
reported,  that  he  was  a  fluent,  animated,  aiid^«*J 
nious  speaker ;  at  times  pathetic,  always  plfaai*** 
abounding  with  wit.    "Carbo,  quoad  viu  aupH""' 
est  in  mulUs  judiciis  causisque  cognima.  H"««<J| 
audierant  prudentes  homines,  canorum  •'*'*^J°V 
volubilem,  et  satia  acrem,  aique  eundem  «t  ''''"fl 
tern,  et  valde  dulcem,  el  periacetum  foiasa  Ac"* 
Dt  Claris  Oral.  s.  105.  ^^ 

6  Calvus  and  Celius  have  been  mtowmd  tu*^ 
SeQ  s.  xvil.  nols. 
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etetmtioD,  tdd  it  is  thiis  eloquence  has  no 
Nttled  form :  at  different  times  it  puts  on  a  new 
prb,  and  changes  with  the  manners  and  the 
tute  of  the  age.  Thus  we  find,  that  6racchus,T 
loinpkred  with  the  elder  Cato,8  is  full  and  copi- 


7  Cains  Gracchus  was  tribune  of  the  people  A.  U.  C 
1331  la  ihai  character  he  look  the  popular  side  against 
the  pairiciaDS ;  and,  pursuing  the  plan  of  the  agrarian 
law  laid  down  bj  his  brother  Tiberius  Gracchus,  he 
wu  able  bj  hie  eloquence  to  keep  the  citj  of  Rome  In 
violeai  agitation.   Amidet  the  tumult,  the  senate,  by  a 
dacree,  ordered  the  consul,  Lucius  Opiinius,  to  take  care 
that  the  eommanwealth  received  no  injury ;  and,  says 
Cicero,  not  a  single  night  interrened,  before  that  magis- 
trate put  Gracchus  to  death.   "  Decrevit  senatus,  ut 
Ucios  Opimius  consul  videret,  ne  quid   detrimentl 
rwpQbliu  caperet:  noz  nulla  inlercessit;  Interfectus 
M  propter  quaadam  sediUonum  susplciones  Caius 
Oncchos,  cUrissimo  patre   natus,  avis,  roi^oribus.'* 
Orat.  I.  la  CatiUnam.   His  reputation  as  an  orator 
towers  above  all  his  contemporaries.    Cicero  says,  the 
eoouQonwealth  and  the  Interests  of  literature  suffered 
peatly  \if  his  untimely  end.    He  wishes  that  the  love 
of  his  country,  and  not  seal  for  the  memory  of  his  bro- 
UMr,  liad  Inspired  his  actions.  His  eloquence  was  such 
u  left  him  without  a  rival :  In  his  diction,  what  a  noble 
splendour  I  In  his  sentiments,  what  elevation!  and  In 
the  whole  of  hla  manner,  what  weight  and  dignity! 
His  conposKlone,  it  Is  true,  are  not  reu>oched  with 
can;  they  want  the  polish  of  the  last  hand ;  what  Is 
well  begu.  Is  seldom  highly  finished ;  and  yet  he.  If 
•ay  one,  deserves  to  be  the  study  df  the  Roman  youth, 
la  him  they  will  find  what  can,  at  once,  quicken  their 
ftains,  and  enrich  their  understanding.   **  Damnum 
eaha,  lUhis  hnmainto  Interltu,  res  Romanv,  Latinaque 
Ulera  feeerunt  UUnam  non  tam  Ihitri  pleutem,  quam 
pstrte  prastare  vohjlsset.   Eloquentla  quldem  nescio 
SB  hiNilsset  parom :  grandis  est  verbis,  Sapiens  sen- 
taiitiis,genere  toto  gravis.   Menus  eztjrema  non  acces- 
sh  operibtts  ejus;  praelare  Inchoata  multa,  perfecta 
aoB  pUoe.   Legendus  est  hie  orator,  si  quisquam  alius, 
^ventntl ;  non  enim  solum  acuere,  sed  etlam  alere  In- 
ftoiam  potest."   JDc  Cioris  Ooi.  s.  123, 126. 

6  This  \b  the  celebrated  Marcus  Fortius  Cato,  com- 
■only  known  by  the  name  of  Cato  the  censor.  He 
was  qoaBslor  under  Scipio,  who  commanded  against 
the  Carthaginians,  A.  U.  0.  MS.  He  rose  through  the 
r*|vlar  gradatioos  of  the  magistracy  to  the  consulahip. 
When  pr»tor,  he  governed  the  province  of  Sardinia, 
and  exerted  himself  in  the  reform  of  all  abuses  Intro- 
daced  by  his  predecessors.  From  his  own  person,  and 
his  manner  of  living,  he  banished  every  appearance  of 
huvry.  When  he  had  occasion  to  visit  the  towns  that 
lay  wUhin  his  government,  he  went  on  foot,  clothed 
with  the  plainest  attire,  without  a  vehicle  following 
him,  or  mora  than  one  servant,  who  carried  the  robe  of 
oOce,  and  a  vase,  to  make  libations  at  the  altar.  He 
stt  In  Judgment  with  the  dignity  of  a  magistrate,  and 
paniabed  every  offence  with  Inflexible  rigour.  He  had 
the  happy  art  of  uniting  in  his  own  person  two  things 
slmosi  Incompatible ;  namely,  strict  severity  and  sweet- 
ness of  manners.  Under  his  adminlstrdUon.  justice 
was  at  once  terrible  and  amiable.  Plutarch  relates  that 
he  never  wore  a  dress  that  coat  more  than  thirty  shil- 
lings: that  his  wine  was  no  better  than  what  was  con- 
■nned  by  his  slaves ;  and  that  by  leading  a  laborious  life, 
he  neaai  to  harden  his  constitution  for  the  service  of  his 
Muatry.  Hs  never  ceased  lo  condemn  the  luxury  of 
the  thnss.  On  this  sobjea  a  remarkable  apophthegm 
^  meidsd  \if  Ploiaxchi  Jl  <s  fnyossfMs,  Mdd  Cato, 


out;  but,  in  his  tun, yieidi  to  Crattus^  an  ora- 
tor more  polished,  more  correct,  and  florid. 


to  soee  a  city  in  vhitii  a  tingle  JUh  aelU  far  mart 
money  than  on  ox.  The  account  given  of  him  by  Cicero 
In  the  Cato  Major,  excites  our  veneration  of  the  man. 
He  was  masur  of  every  liberal  art,  and  every  branch  of 
science,  known  in  that  age.  Some  men  rose  to  emi- 
nence hy  their  skill  In  jurisprudence ;  others  by  their 
eloquence ;  and  a  great  number  by  their  military  talents. 
Cato  irtione  In  all  alike.  Th^  patricians  were  often 
leagued  against  hiro,  but  his  virtue  and  his  eloquence 
were  a  match  fur  the  proudest  connexions.  He  was 
chosen  CBMson,  in  opposition  to  a  number  of  powerful 
candidates,  A.  U.  C.  668.  He  was  the  adviser  of  the 
third  Punic  war.  The  question  occasioned  several 
warm  debates  In  the  senate.  Cato  always  insisted 
on  the  demolition  of  Carthage :  DiLaicDA  asT  Cab- 
THAOo.  He  preferred  an  accusation  against  Servlus 
Sulpiclus  Galba  on  a  charge  of  peculation  In  Spain* 
A.  U.  C.  603;  and,  though  he  was  then  ninety  years 
old,  according  to  Livy  (Cicero  says  he  lived  to  eighty- 
five),  he  conducted  the  business  with  so  much  vigour, 
that  Galba,  In  order  to  excite  compassion,  produced 
his  children  before  the  senate,  and  by  that  artifice  escap> 
ed  a  sentence  of  condemnation.  Quinlilian  gives  the 
following  character  of  Cato  the  censor:  His  genius, 
like  his  learnlngi  was  universal :  historian,  orator,  law- 
yer, he  cultivated  the  three  branches ;  and  what  he  un- 
dertook, he  touched  with  a  master-hand.  The  science 
of  husbandry  was  also  his.  Great  as  his  attainments 
were,  they  were  acquired  in  camps,  amidst  the  din  of 
arms ;  and  in  the  city  of  Rome,  amidst  scenes  of  con- 
tention, and  the  uproar  of  civil  discord.  Though  ho 
lived  In  rude  unpolished  limes,  he  applied  himself,  when 
&r  advanced  In  the  vale  of  years,  to  the  study  of  Greek 
literature,  and  thereby  gave  a  eignal  proof  that  even  In 
old  age  the  willing  mind  may  be  enriched  with  new 
stores  of  knowledge.  **  Marcus  Censorius  Cato,  Idem 
orator,  Idem  historias  conditor,  idem  juris.  Idem  rerum 
rusticarum  periiissirous  fuiC  Inter  tot  opera  mllitis, 
tantas  domi  contentiones,  rudl  saeculo  literas  Graecas, 
BUte  jam  declinata  didicit,  ut  esset  hominlbus  docu- 
mento,  ea  quoque  percipi  posse,  qua  senes  concupls- 
sent."   Lib.zii.cap.il. 

9  Lucius  LIcinius  Crassus  Is  often  mentioned,  and  al- 
ways to  his  advantage,  by  Cicero  Da  Claku  Ouatou- 
■08.  He  was  bom,  as  appears  in  that  treatise  (sect. 
161),  during  the  consulship  of  Lalius  and  Cvplo,  A.  U. 
C.  614:  he  was  contemporary  with  Antonius,  the  cele- 
brated orator,  and  father  of  Antony  the  trlumvlK, 
Crassus  was  about  four  and  thirty  years  older  than 
Cicero.  When  Phlllppas  the  consul  showed  himself 
disposed  to  encroach  on  the  privileges  of  the  senate, 
and,  in  the  presence  of  that  body,  offered  indignities  to 
LIcinius  Crassus,  the  orator,  as  Cicero  fnfurms  us, 
broke  out  in  a  blaze  of  eloquence  against  tliat  violent 
outrage,  concluding  with  that  remarkable  aentence: 
He  shall  not  be  to  me  a  consol,  to  whom  I  am  not  a 
SBNATom.  "  Non  es  mihl  consul  quia  nee  ego  tibi  sena- 
tor sum."  See  Valeriue  Maximue^  lib.  xti.  cap.  S. 
Cicero  has  given  his  oratorical  character.  He  possesssd 
a  wonderful  dignity  of  language,  could  enliven  his  dis- 
course with  wit  and  pleasantry,  never  descending  to 
vulgar  humour;  refined,  and  polished,  without  a  tinc- 
ture of  scurrility.  He  preserved  the  true  Latin  Idiom ; 
In  his  selection  of  words  accurate,  with  apparent  lactl- 
Ity ;  no  stifltaess,  no  aflbctation  appeared ;  In  his  tr»in  of 
reasoning  always  clear  and  methodical ;  and,  when  the 
cause  hinged  upon  a  question  of  law,  or  the  moral  dis- 
tinction of  good  and  evil,  no  man  possessed  such  a  fluid 
of  argumsat,  and  happj  illustfatloa.  '*Crasso  nIhH 
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Cicero  rises  saperior  to  both ;  more  animated, 
more  harmonious  and.  sublime.  He  is  followed 
by  CorrinuSyi  who  has  all  the  softer  graces ;  a 
sweet  flexibility  in  hid  style,  and  a  curious  feli- 
city in  the  choice  of  his  words.  Which  was  the 
greatest  orator,  is  not  the  question. 

The  use  I  make  of  these  examples,  is  to  proye 
that  eloquence  does  not  always  wear  the  same 
dress,  but,  even  among  your  celebrated  ancients, 
has  its  different  modes  of  persuasion.  And  be 
it  remembered,  that  what  differs  is  not  always 
the  worst.  Yet  such  is  the  malignity  of  the 
human  mind,  that  what  has  the  sanction  of  an- 
tiquity  is  alwayn  admired ;  what  is  present,  is 
sure   to  be  condemned.     Can  we  doubt  that 


statuo  fieri  potuisse  parfectius :  erat  samma  gravitas ; 
erat  cum  graviiale  junctus  facetiarum  et  urbaniiaiis 
oratorlus,  non  acurrilis,  lepos.  Latine  loquendi  accu- 
rata,et,  aioe  moIeaUa,dlligeh8  elegantia;  in  diaaerendo 
mlra  explicatio ;  cum  de  jure  civili,  cum  do  a»)UO  et 
bono  disputaretur,  argumentonim  at  aimiUtudinum 
copia."  De  Claris  OreU.  a.  143.  In  Cicero'a  booka  Ds 
Oratorb,  Llclnlua  Crasaua  supporta  a  capital  part  in 
the  dialogue ;  but  in  the  opening  of  the  third  back,  we 
have  a  pathetic  account  of  hia  death,  written,  aa  the 
Italiana  aay,  con  amore.  Craaaus  returned  from  hia 
villa,  where  the  dialogue  passed,  to  uke  part  in  the 
debate  againai  Philippua  the  conaul,  who  had  declared 
to  an  assembly  of  the  people,  that  he  waa  obliged  to 
aeek  new  counaellora,  for  with  auch  a  senate  he  could 
not  conduct  the  afiairs  of  the  commonwealth.  The 
conduct  of  Craaaus,  upon  that  occaaion,  haa  been  men- 
tioned already.  The  vehemence,  with  which  he  exertr 
ed  himaelf,  threw  him  into  a  violent  fever,  and,  on  the 
aeventh  day  following,  put  a  period  to  hia  life.  Then, 
saya  Cicero,  that  tuneful  swan  expired :  we  hoped 
once  more  to  hear  the  melody  of  hia  voice,  and  went  in 
that  expectation,  to  the  aenate-houae ;  but  all  that  re- 
mained waa  to  gaze  on  the  apot  where  that  eloquent 
orator  apoke  for  the  laal  time  in  the  aervice  of  hia  coun- 
try. "Illud  immoitalitate  dignum  ingenium,  ilia  hu- 
manitaa,  ilia  virtua  LucH'Craaai  morte  extincta  aubita 
est,  vix  diebua  decern  poat  eum  diem,  qui  hoc  et  auper- 
iore  libro  continetur.  Ilia  tanquam  cycnea  fuit  divini 
hominia  vox,  et  oratio,  quam  quasi  expectantea,  poat 
ejua  interilum,  veniebamus  in  curiam,  ut  veatigium  illud 
ipsum,  in  quo  ille  poatremum  Inatitiaaet,  contueremur.'^ 
be  Orat.  lib.  iii.  a.  1.  and  6.  This  paaaage  will  naturally 
call  to  mind  the  death  of  the  great  earl  of  Chatham.  He 
went,  in  a  feeble  state  of  health,  to  attend  a  debate  of 
the  firat  importance.  Nothing  could  detain  him  from 
the  aervice  of  hia  country.  The  dying  notea  of  the 
British  Swan  were  heard  in  the  Houae  of  Peers.  He 
waa  conveyed  to  hia  own  houae,  and  on  the  eleventh  of 
May  1778,  he  breathed  hia  last.  The  newa  reached  the 
Houae  of  Commona  late  in  the  evening,  when  Colonel 
Barrb  had  the  honour  of  being  the  first  to  ahed  a  pa- 
triot tear  on  that  melancholy  occaaion.  In  a  atrain  of 
manly  sorrow,  and  with  that  unprepared  eloquence 
which  tlie  heart  inapirea,  he  moved  fur  a  funeral  at  the 
public  expenae,  and  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  vir- 
tue and  departed  genius.  By  performing  that  pious 
office,  Colonel  Barrb  may  be  aaid  to  have  made  hia 
own  name  immortal.  History  will  record  the  transac- 
tion. 

,  1  Messala  Corvinus  is  often,  in  this  Dialogue,  called 
COKVonia  only.   See  s.  12.  note. 


there  have  been  critie8,.who  were  better  pleased 
with  Appius  CBCU8  2  than  with  Cato?  Cicero 
had  his  adversaries  :9  it  was  objected  to  hixn^ 
that  his  style  was  redundant,  turgid,  never  com- 
pressed, void  of  precision,  and  destitute  of  AtUc 
elegance.  We  all  have  read  the  letters  of  Cal- 
vus  and  Brutus  to  your  famous  orator.  In  iKe 
course  of  that  correspondence,  we  plainly  see 
what  was  Cicero's  opinion  of  those  eminent 
men.     The  former*  appeared  to  him  cold  ajid 


2  Appius  Claud iua  waa  cenaor  in  the  year  of  Rome 
412 ;  dictator,  465 ;  and  having  at  a  very  adTaaced  asre 
lost  his  sight,  he  became  beUer  known  by  th«  naxne  af 
Appius  QjBcirs.  Afterwards,  A.  n.C.^^wbenPyrrfau% 
by  hia  ambaaaador,  offered  terms  of  peace,  anl  a  treaty 
of  alliance,  Appiua,  whom  blindnesa,  and  the  infirnxhies 
of  age,  had  for  some  time  withheld  from  potdic  bua- 
nesa,  desired  to  be  conveyed  in  a  litter  to  the  aeaaie- 
house.   Being  conducted  to  his  place,  he  delivered  bta 
sentiments  in  ao  forcible  a  manner,  that  the  fathers  re- 
Bolved  to  prosecute  Uie  war,  and  never  to  hear  of  an  ac- 
commodation, till  Italy  waa  evacuated  by  PyniiQa  and 
his  army.    See  Livy,  b.  zlil.  s.  31.    Cicero  relates  the 
aame  fact  in  his  Cato  Majob,  and  further  adds,  that  tba 
speech  made  by  Ai^pius  Cisctrs  waa  then  aztant.    Ovid 
mentiona  the  temple  of  Bellona,  tNiilt  and  dedicai«d 
by  Appiua,  who,  when  blind,  saw  every  thing  bf  the 
light  of  his  understanding,  and  rejected  all  lenna  of  ac> 
commodation  with  Fyrrhus. 


Bm  Mcnta  ^  Toaeo  Bdloiui  doello 
Diciiur,  ct  Latio  pro^Mn  asmper 

Ajiploa  ett  anotoir,  Pfnlio  qui  pace 
Moltaaa  aobno  iridit,  lanln 


3  Qnintnian  acknowledgea  this  fact,  with  kfa  uaoal 
candour.    The  queation  ooncernlng  Amc  and  AauTia 
eloquence  was  of  long  atanding.    The   otyle  of  the 
former  was  cloae,  pure,  and  elegant :  the  lafler  was 
said  to  be   diflTose '  and  ostentatiuue.    la  the  Amc, 
nothing  waa  idle,  nothing  redundant:   the  Asiatis 
swelled  above  all  bounds,  affecting  to  daaxle  by  mrokt* 
of  wit,  by  affectation  and  superfluous  ornAment.  Ckero 
waa  said  by  his  enemies  to  be  an  orator  oif  the  lui 
achool.    They  did  not  acruple  to  pronounce  him  iarci^« 
copious  to  a  fault,  often  redundant,  and  too  £>Dd  ef  re- 
petition.  Hia  wit,  they  said,  was  the  hi»e  finter  cf 
vain  conceit,  frigid,  and  out  of  season ;  hia  coa)positii.*a 
waa  cold  and  languid  ;  wiredrawn  Into  axnpliftcauoai 
and  fuller  of  meretricious  finery  than  became  a  ima. 
"Et  anthiua  quidem  ilia  divisio  inter  Aaiaiias  ftAa»* 
cos  fait;  cum  hi  pressi  et  integri,  comx«  inflati  UH  * 
ianes  haberentur;  et  in  his  hihil  aupaTflueret,  Ul» 
judicium  mazime  ac  modus  deeaaet.    Cicarofusai  tao^ 
et  suorum  homines  temporum  Inceaeere  aodebeot  ei 
tumidiorem,  et  Aaianum,  et  redundantem,  et  in  reprtt- 
tionibua  nlmium,  et  in  aaliboa  aliquando  frigidmi,  el  is 
compoaitione  fractum,  eztiliantem,  ac  pane  (quod  ft^ 
cul  absit)  viro  molliorcm."    Quintil.  lib.  xiJ.  cap  ^ 
The  aame  author  adds,  that,  when  the  gre«t  anur  vat 
cut  off  by  Marc  Aniony'a  proacriptkm,  and  coel^  a« 
longer  answer  for  himself,  the  men  who  either  pertaa- 
ally  hated  him,  or  envied  hia  geniue,  or  chose  f  PJ 
their  court  to  the  triumvirate,  poured  forth  tbetr  tm- 
lignity  without  reaerve.    h  ia  unneceaaary  to  oiter'** 
that  Quintilian,  in  aundry  parts  of  hia  work,  has  via£- 
cated  Cicero  from  these  aaperaiona.   See  a  17.  aola 

4  For  Calvua  and  Brutusi  see  a.  17.  notaa.  WM 
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Itofvid  I  the  tetter,  diijointed,  loose,  and  negli- 
gent On  the  other  hend,  we  know  whAt  they 
thought  in  return :  Calvus  did  not  hesitate  to 
nft  that  Cieero  was  diffbse,  laznriant  to  a  faalt, 
ud  florid  without  rigour.  Brutus,  in  express 
tems,  lays,  he  was  weakened  into  length,  and 
wftAted  sinew.  If  you  ask  my  opinion,  each  of 
them  hid  reason  on  his  side,  I  shall  hereafter 
examine  them  separately.  My  business  at  pre- 
sent, it  not  in  the  detail!  I  speak  of. them  in 
general  tenns. 

XIX.  The  era  of  ancient  oratory  is,  I  think, 
extended  by  its  admirers  no  farther  back  than 
the  time  of  Cassius  SeTerus.s    He,  they  tell  us, 


Cicero  thought  of  Callus  has  been  already  qvoted  froin 

th«  vna  Dt  ClariM  Oraloribut^  In  note,  •.  17.  By  being 

too  Mvvre  a  critic  on  Mmself,  he  lost  strength,  while 

Ite  aimed  at  elegance.    It  Is,  therefvire,  properly  said  in 

Uiii  DUlogoe,  that  Cicero  thought  Calvus  cold  and 

eaervaied.    But  did  he  think  Brutus  disjointed,  loose 

and  negligent— «fioeum  atque  di^juwUwnJ   That  he 

often  thought  him  disjointed  is  not  improbable.   Brutus 

wte  a  close  thinker,  and  he  aimed  at  the  precision  and 

bRTfiy  of  Auie  eloquence.    The  sententious  speaker 

is,  of  course,  ftiU  and  concise.   He  has  no  studied  Iran- 

■tiotti,  above  the  minute  eare  of  artful  connections. 

To  diaeard  the  copnlatives  for  the  sake  of  energy  was 

i  rule  laid  down  by  the  best  ancient  critics.  Cicero  has 

obatrved  that  an  oration  may  be  said  to  be  disjointed, 

when  the  copulatives  are  omitted,  wki  strokes  of  senti- 

loett  follow  one  another  In  quick  succession.   **  Disao- 

iatio  nve  disjuncilo  est,  quse  conjunctionibus  e  medio 

nblatia,  panibus  separatis  effertur,  hoc  modo  -.  Gere 

morem  parent! ;  pare  cognatis ;  obsequere  amicis;  ob- 

teapera  legibua.*'    Ad  Iferefin^um,  lib.  iv.  s.  41.   In 

this  manner,  Brutus  might  appear  disjointed,  and  that 

fipin,  often  repeated,  might  grow  into  a  fiuilt.  But  how 

is  the  worA  onoaus  to  be  understood  1  If  it  means  a 

Bcflect  of  connectives,  it  may,  perhaps,  apply  to  Bru- 

toi.  There  is  no  room  to  think  that  Cicero  used  It  in  a 

worse  sense,  since  we  find  him  In  a  letter  to  Atticus 

declaring,  that  the  oratorical  style  of  Brutus  was,  in 

laaguage  as  well  as  sentiment,  elegant  to  a  degree  that 

aothJng  could  surpass.   *'  Est  enlm  oratio  ejus  scripu 

etegantispjme,  sententils  et  verbis,  ut  nihil  possll  ultra." 

A  grave  philosopher,  like  Brutus,  might  reject  the  graces 

of  traastUon  and  regular  connection,  and,  for  that 

reason,  might  be  thought  negligent  and  abrupt    This 

diejnintrd  style,  which  the  French  call  e/y/e  co^pe,  was 

the  manner  cnltlvaled  by  Seneca,  for  which  Caligula 

pronounced  him,  sand  without  time ;  oremifn  tine  ealce. 

SueCon.  Life  qf  Calig.  s.  63.   We  know  from  Quin- 

tilian,  that  a  spirit  of  emulation,  and  even  jealousy, 

subsisted  between  the  eminent  orators  of  Cicero's  time ; 

that  be  himself  was  so  fiir  froip  ascribing  perfection  to 

I>enioathene8,  that  he  used  to  say,  he  often  laund  him 

i^Ppiag  *  that  Brutus  and  Calvo  sat  in  judgment  on 

Cicero,  utd  did  not  wish  to  conceal  their  objections ; 

and  that  the  two  FoUios  were  so  Ikr  from  being  satisfied 

wtih  Cicero's  style  and  manner,  that  their  criticisms 

were  little  short  of  declared  hostility.    <*Quamquam 

Beqoe  ipai  Ctccronl  Demosthenes  Tldeatur  satis  esse 

perfectua,  quem  dormitare  Interdom  dicit ;  nee  Cicero 

Bmto  CalToqoe,  qui  certe  compositionem  llUus  eliam 

apttd  Ipsum  reprehendunt;  ne  Aslnio  utrlque,  qui  villa 

oratioDls  ejus  etiaxn  Inimica  plnribus  locis  insequuntur." 

Qoimtl.  lib.  xlL  cap.  1. 

3  Casiltts  Sevems  lired  in  the  latter  end  of  the  reign 


was  the  first  who  daied  to  deriate  from  the 
plain  and  simple  style  of  his  predecessors.  I 
admit  the  fact.  He  depajrted  from  the  estab* 
lished  forms,  not  through  want  of  genius,  or  of 
learning,  but  guided  by  his  own  good  sense  and 
superior  judgment.  He  saw  that  the  public  ear 
was  formed  to  a  new  manner ;  and  eloquence, 
he  knew,  was  to  find  new  approaches  to  the 
heart.  In  the  early  periods  of  the  common- 
wealth, a  rough  unpolished  people  might  well 
be  satisfied  with  the  tedious  length  of  unskilful 
speeches,  at  a  time  when  to  make  an  harangue 
that  took  up  the  whole  day,  was  the  orator's 
highest  praise.  The  prolix  exordium,  wasting 
itself  in  feeble  preparation  i  the  circumstantial 
narration,  the  ostentatious  division  of  the  argu* 
ment  under  different  heads,  and  the  thousand 
proofs  and  logical  distinctions,  with  whatever 
else  is  contained  in  the  dry  precepts  of  Her- 
magoras*  and  Apollodorus,  were  in  that  rude 


of  Augustus,  and  through  a  considerable  part  of  that  of 
Tiberius.  He  was  an  orator,  according  to  Quintilian, 
who,  If  read  wfib  due  caution,  might  serve  as  a  model 
worthy  of  imitation.  It  Is  to  be  regretted,  that  to  the 
many  excellent  qualities  of  his  style  he  did  not  add 
more  weight,  more  strength  and  dignity,  and  thereby 
give  colour  and  a  body  to  his  sentiments.  With  tbosa 
requisites,  he  would  have  ranked  with  the  most  eminent 
orators.  To  his  excellent  genius  he  united  keen  roflec- 
tlon,  great  energy,  and  a  peculiar  urbanity,  which  gave 
a  secret  charm  to  his  speeches.  But  the  warmtli  of  his 
temper  hurried  him  on ;  he  lietened  more  to  hie  passions 
than  to  his  judgment;  he  possessed  a  vein  of  wit,  but 
he  mingled  with  It  too  much  acrimony ;  and  wit,  when 
it  misses  its  aim,  feels  the  monificatlon  and  the  ridicule 
which  usually  attend  disappointed  malice.  "  Multa,  si 
cum  judlcio  legatur,  debit  imilailone  dlgna  Cassius 
SsvaBCs,  qui,  si  ceteris  vinutibus  colorem  et  gravHatsm 
oralionis  adjecissei,  ponendus  inter  prasclpuos  foret. 
Nam  et  Ingenii  plurimum  est  in  eo,  et  acerbiias  mira,  el 
urbanhas,  et  vis  summa ;  sed  plus  stomacho  quam  con- 
siUo  dedit ;  prssterea  ut  amarl  sales,  ita  frequenter  ama* 
riiudo  ipsa  ridicula  est."  Lib.  x.  cap.  1.  We  read  la 
Suetonius  {Life  <if  Oetavim,  s.  86),  that  Casshts  had  the 
hardiness  to  institute  a  prosecution  for  the  crime  of 
poisoning  against  Aspronas  Nonius,  who  was,  at  the 
time,  linked  in  the  closest  friendship  #hh  Augustus. 
Not  content  with  accusations  against  the  first  men  in 
Rome,  he  chose  to  vent  his  malevolence  In  lampoons 
and  defamatory  libels,  against  the  most  distinguished 
of  both  sexes.  It  was  this  that  provoked  Horace  to 
declare  war  against  Cassius,  In  an  ode  (lib.  v.  ode  6), 
which  begins,  Quid  imnurentn  fUmpitsa  vesoe,  ctmiM, 
See  an  account  of  his  malevolent  spirit,  Annala,  b.  I.  s. 
72.  He  was  at  length  condemned  for  his  Indiscriminate 
abuse,  and  banished  by  Augustus  to  the  Isle  of  Crote. 
But  his  satirical  rage  was  not  to  be  controlled.  He 
continued  In  exile  to  discharge  his  malignity,  till,  at 
last,  at  the  end  often  years,  the  senate  took  cognizance 
of  his  guilt,  and  Tiberius  ordered  him  to  be  removed 
from  Crete  to  the  Rock  of  Seri'phos,  where  he  lan- 
guished in  old  age  and  misery.  See  ArmaUt  b.  Iv.  s.  SI. 
The  period  of  ancient  oratory  ended  about  the  time 
when  Cassius  began  his  career.  He  was  the  first  of  tha 
new  school. 

6  These  two  rhetoricians  flourished  in  the  time  of 
Augustus.   Apollodorus,  we  an  told  by  Quintilian  (b 
4N 
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period  rectiTed  with  UDivenal  applauqe.  To 
finish  the  picture,  if  jour  tncient  orator  could 
gieao  a  little  from  the  common  .placet  of  phi- 
losophy, and  interweave  a  few  shreds  and  patches 
with  the  thread  of  his  discourse,  he  was  extolled 
to  the  very  skies.  Nor  can  this  be  matter  of 
wonder:  the  maxims  of  the  schools  had  not 
been  divulged ;  they  came  with  an  air  of  novel- 
ty. Even  among  the  orators  themselves,  there 
were  but  few  who  had  any  tincture  of  philoso- 
phy. Nor  had  they  learned  the  rules  of  art  from 
the  teachers  of  eloquence. 

In  the  present  age,  the  tenets  of  philosophy 
and  the  precepts  of  rhetoric  are  no  longer  a 
secret  The  lowest  of  our  popular  assemblies 
are  now,  I  will  not  say  fully  instructed,  but 
certainly  acquainted  with  the  elements  of  liter- 
ature. The  orator,  by  consequence,  finds  him- 
self obliged  to  seek  new  avenues  to  the  heart, 
and  new  graces  to  embellish  his  discourse,  that 
he  may  not  offend  fastidious  ears,  especially 
before  a  tribunal  where  the  judge  is  no  longer 
bound  by  precedent,  but  determines  according 
to  his  will  and  pleasure ;  not,  as  formerly,  ob- 
serving the  measure  of  .time  allowed  to  the  ad- 
vocate, but  taking  upon  himself  to  prescribe  the 
limits.  Nor  is  this  all :  the  judge,  at  present, 
will  net  condescend  to  wait  till  the  orator,  in 
his  own  way,  opens  his  case ;  but,  of  his  own 
authority,  reminds  him  of  the  point  in  question, 
and,  if  he  wanders,  calls  him  back  from  his 
digression,  not  without  a  hint  that  the  court 
wishes  to  despatch. 

XX.  Who,  at  this  time,  would  bear  to  hear 
an  advocate  introducing  himself  with  a  tedious 
preface  about  the  infirmities  of  his  constitution  ? 
Tet  thatjs  the  threadbare  exordium  of  Corvinus. 
We  have  five  books  against  Verres.*    Who  can 


ill.  chap.  1),  was  the  preceptor  of  Augustus.  He  taught 
In  opposition  to  Theodorus  Oadareue,  who  read  leaures 
at  Rhodes,  and  was  attended  by  Tiberius  during  his 
retreat  in  that  island.  The  two  contending  masters 
were  the  founders  of  opposite  sects,  called  the  Apollo- 
dorean  and  Tfuodorian.  But  true  eloquence,  which 
knows  no  laws  but  those  of  nature  and  good  sense, 
gained  nothing  by  party  divisions.  Literature  was  dis- 
tracted by  new  doctrines ;  rlietoric  became  a  trick  in 
the  hands  of  sophists,  and  all  sound  oratory  disappear- 
ed. Hermagoraa,  Qulntilian  says,  in  the  chapter  already 
cited,  was  the  disciple  of  Theodorus. 

1  Doctor  Middleion  says,  "Of  the  seven  excellent 
orations,  which  now  remain  on  the  subject  of  Vaaass, 
the  first  two  only  were  spoken;  the  one  called,  TVu 
JHviiuUion;  the  other,  liufint  Action^  which  Is  no. 
thing  more  than  a  general  preface  to  the  whole  cause. 
The  other  five  were  published  afterwards,  as  they  were 
prepared  and  intended  to  be  spoken,  if  Tjnaais  had 
made  a  regular  defence :  for  as  this  was  the  only  cause 
In  which  Cicero  had  yet  been  engaged,  or  ever  designed 
If^  be  engaged,  as  an  accuser,  so  he  was  willing  to  leave 
those  orations  as  a  specimen  of  his  abilities  in  that  way, 
and  the  paUtm  qf  a  Jtut  and  diUgmU  imptaichmant  if 
mgreatand carmfi mofMrato."  Ljfk qf  Cietro,  vol.  I. 
p.  80»  4to  edh. 


endure  that  vast  redundance  ?  Who  cm  liittB 
to  those  endless  arguments  npen  pointi  ef  forai, 
and  cavilling  exceptions,^  which  we  find  ia  the 
orations  of  the  same  celebrated  advoctte  for 
Marcus  Tullius^  and  Aulus  Csecina?  OuriiMd- 
ern  judges  are  able  to  anticipate  the  argumtDt 
Their  quickness  goes  before  the  speaker.  If 
not  struck  with  the  vivacity  of  his  mutDer, 
the  elegance  of  his  sentiments,  and  the  glowing 
colours  of  his  descriptions,  they  soon  grow 
weary  of  the  flat  insipid  discourse.  Even  in  tbt 
lowest  class  of  life,  there  is  no^  a  relish  for  rich 
and  splendid  ornament.  Their  taste  reqairts 
the  gay,  the  florid,  and  the  brilliant  The  so- 
polished  style  of  antiquity  would  now  8oece«d 
as  ill  at  the  bar,  as  the  modem  actor  who  sbosld 
attempt  to  copy  the  deportment  of  Rosciiu,^  or 


2  The  Digest  enumerates  a  molUtude  of  ralei  ooe- 
cerning  esc^iann  to  persons,  things,  the  farm  of  ite 
action,  the  niceties  of  pleading,  and,  as  the  phiue  !!• 
motions  in  arrest  of  judgment  /Vnrniia,  wu  the  lei  of 
words' necessary  to  be  used  in  the  pleading-  Se«(ke 
Dige*t,  lib.  xliv.  tit  1.  He  ExrepUmtikmi,  Prtacrif. 
tionibiUf  et  Pre^udicUa.  See  also  Cujashis,  o&Nrre^ 
zxili.  , 

3  The  oration  for  Marcus  Tullius  Is  hi|h)ypniied 
hj  Macrobius,  but  is  not  to  he  faand  in  Ciceio'i  eorfcfc 
The-oraiion  fur  Aulus  Cecina  is  still  eztaat.  TUam 
was  about  the  right  of  succeeaion  to  a  priveie  eaaia, 
which  depended  o A  subtle  point  of  law,  srUing  fr<" 
the  interpretation  of  the  praetor's  interdkL  h  Ant 
Cicero's  exact  knowledge  and  skill  4b  the  civil  la*, 
and  that  his  public  character  and  employawtl***  '^ 
interruption  to  his  usual  diligence  ia  pletiiatceooet. 
Middleton's  Life  qf  Cicero,  vol.  i.  p.  116.  toc^^ 

4  Roscius,  in  the  last  period  of  the  repidAVe,«u^ 
comedian,  whom  all  Rome  admired  for  iiie  vtiau. 
The  great  esteemed  and  loved  him  for  hit  nonl» 
£sop,  the  tragedian,  was  his  contenponry.  HorMi, 
in  the  Epistle  to  Augustus,  has  mentioned  thev  tntfa 
with  their  proper  and  distinctive  qualities: 


Qoa  fr— fa  JSwpmtt 


A  certain  measured  gravity  of  elocuti<m  being  reqidv^ 
in  tragedy^  that  quality  is  assigned  lo  the  foroer,  ifi^ 
the  latter  is  called  DdcTUs,  because  he  was  a  cooi()ieS( 
master  of  his  art;  so  truly  learned  in  the  inincl|deiof 
his  profession,  that  he  possessed,  in  a  wondcrfol  A'P**' 
ihe  secret  charm  that  gave  inimiubie  graoei  u>  kti 
voice  and  action.  Qulntilian,  hi  a  fow  words, bu^*o 
a  commentary  on  the  passage  in  Horace.  GrieC  ke  bj^ 
is  expressed  by  slow  and  deliberate  acceots;  fiff  ^ 
reason,  JEoop  spoke  with  gravity ;  Ruecios  witii  V^' 
aess;  the  former  being  a  tragedian,  the  lauer  a  &>*^ 
illan.   **Pius  auiem  aflFi»aus  habent  leniiora;  ide^ 
Roscius  ciuiior,  £sopus  gravii>rfuit,qond  tile  coe*^"* 
hie  tragiBdias  AgiL"  Lib.  xi.  cap.  1.  Giccm  wai  ihefTMt 
friend  and  patron  of  Roscius.  An  elegant  oniioo  io  ^ 
behalf  is  still  oktant  The  cause  was  this:  oaa  Fasv^ 
had  made  over  to  Roscius  a  young  slave,  to  ta^^ 
by  him  t^  the  stage,  on  condition  of  a  panB*r^ip>>Ji^ 
profits  which  the  slave  should  acquire  tqr  "^"^  ,  ^^ 
slave  was  afterwards  killed.    Roscius  prosKtffd  ^ 
murdercT  for  damages,  and  obtained,  by  cMspo*''^ 
little  farm,  worth  about  eight  hundred  poasdi,iff  ■* 
particular  share.  Flmoua  also  sued  sipsratalyi  •* 
was  supposed  to  have  gshisd  as  much;  hut,  pnisvi'V' 
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AmUTiiit  Toipio.  Eren  tb«  yoang  men  who 
tn  preparing  for  the  career  of  eloquence,  and, 
for  that  porpose,  attend  the  forum  and  the  tri- 
Vunali  of  justice,  hare  now  a  nice  discriminat- 
ing taste.  They  expect  to  have  their  imagioa- 
tioos  pleased.  They  wish  to  carry  homo  some 
tright  illustration,  some  splendid  passage,  that 
deierres  to  be  remembered.  What  has  struck  their 
fancy,  they  communicate  to  each  other:  and  in 
their  letters,  the  glittering  thought,  given  with 
sententious  brevity,  the  poetical  allusion  that  en- 
livened the  dbcourse,  and  the  dazzling  Imagery, 
ire  loie  to  be  transmitted  to  their  respective  col- 
onies and  provinces.  The  ornaments  of  poetic 
diction  are  now  required,  not,  indeed,  copied 


havt  rseovered  nothing,  ha  aoad  Roscnra  for  the  motety 

of  whai  he  had  received.   One  cannot  Init  observe,  says 

Dr.  Middletofl,  from  Cicero's  pleading,  the  wonderful 

eftecm  tad  reputation  in  which  Roscius  then  flourished. 

Hu  Roacitts,  aaya  he,  defrauded  his  partner  1  Can  euch 

a  lUla  scick  upon  such  a  roan ;  a  man  who,  I  speak  It 

with  ooofideBce,  haa  more  integrity  than  aklll,  more 

vencity  than  experience  1  a  man  whom  the  people  of 

Eome  know  to  be  a  better  cllisen  than  he  Is  an  actor ; 

ftod,  while  he  makes  the  first  figure  on  the  stage  for  his 

an,  is  worthy  of  a  seat  in  the  senate  for  his  virtue. 

"QaeiB  populoa  Boenanua  meliorem  vlnim  quam  hie- 

irioMm  eeae  arhitimtur ;  qui  iu  dignlaaimus  est  scena 

imiaar  arUllcium,  ut  dignlsalmua  ait  curia  propter 

■httiaentlam.**   Pro  /Zoeetb  CamadOj  s.  17.    In  another 

place,  Cicero  aaya,  be  was  such  an  artist,  as  to  aeem 

Um  ODiy  ooe  fit  to  appear  on  the  stage ;  yet  such  a  man, 

ss  to  aeem  the  only  one  who  ahould  not  come  upon  It  at 

all.  "  Cum  artlfex  ejusmodi  sit,  ut  solus  dignus  videa- 

toresee  qui  in  scena  apectetur;  turn  vir  ejusmodi  est,  m 

nlvM  dignus  videatur,  qui  eo  non  accedat"   Pro  Publ. 

^biimeUof  a.  7a    What  Ocero  has  said  In  his  pleadings 

nitglii  be  thought  oratorical,  introduced  merely  lo  serve 

the  cause,  If  we  did  not  find  the  comedian  praised  with 

•qoal  warmth  in  the  dialogue  Da  OaAToaa.    Ii  is  there 

Slid  of  Roeeiua  that  every  thing  he  dkl  was  perfect  in  the 

klod,aad  executed  with  consummate  grace,  with  a  secret 

chann,  that  touched,  affected,  and  delighted  the  whole 

audience:  ioaomuch,  that  when  a  man  excelled  in  any 

other  profeaaloD,  it  was  grown  into  a  proverb  to  call  him 

TnaSoaciua  om  uim  abt.  **  Videtisne,  quam  nihil  ab  eo 

aisi  perlecte,  nihil  nisi  cum  summa  venuscate  fiat  1  nihil, 

ntol  ita  uideceat,  et  utj  umnes  moveat,  atque  deleclet  i  Iter 

qee  hoc  jam  diu  est  consecutus,  ut  in  quo  quisque  ani- 

ficio  excellerrt,  ia  In  suo  genere  Boscius  dicerctur."  De 

Ormi.  lib.  i.  a.  IX.    After  so  much  honourable  testl* 

BOBj,  one  canaoi  twA  wonder  why  the  Doctvs  Roscros 

of  Horace  la  mentioned  in  this  Dialogue  with  an  air  of 

disparageaaiu.    It  may  be,  thai  Aran,  the  speaker  In 

this  paaasgn,  wae  determined  to  degrade  the  orators  of 

aaiiqalcy;  and  the  cooiedian  was,  therefore,  to  expect 

no  qnarter.   Dacler,  In  his  notes  on  the  Epistle  to  Au- 

fnauxs,  obaervsa  that  Boscins  wrote  a  book,  In  which  he 

undertook  to  firove  to  Cicero,  that  In  all  the  stores  of 

efcx|Qejice  there  were  not  so  many  dlffBrent  expressions 

fcr  one  and  tlia  aame  thing,  as  in  the  dramatic  art  there 

were  mode*  of  action,  and  casta  of  countenance,  to  mark 

Ue  eaatiment,  and  convey  it  to  the  mind  with  Its  due  de> 

gme  of  aaockm.   It  is  to  Km  lamented  that  auch  a  l»ok 

has  not  coma  down  to  ua.   It  would,  perhaps,  be  more 

valuabla  than  the  best  treaiise  of  rhemrlc. 

AaM  vtee  Turpio  acted  in  most  of  Terence's  plays,  and 


from  the  nide  obsolete  style  of  Aeeina  >  and  Paev- 
vius,  but  embellished  with  the  graces  of  Honm^ 
Virgil,  and*  Lucan.     The  public  judgment  hat 


seems  to  have  been  a  manager  of  the  theatre.  Cicero, 
In  the  treatise  Da  SanoctuUt  saya:  He,  who  sat  near 
him  In  the  first  rows,  received  the  gaealesl  pleasure ;  but 
still,  those  who  were  at  the  further  end  of  the  theatre, 
were  delighted  with  him.  Turplone  Amblvio  magta 
deleetatur,  qui  In  prima  cavsa  spectal ;  deleciatar  lamen 
etiam  qui  in  ultima. 

6  Accnra  and  PAOirvioa  flourtahed  at  Rome  about  the 
middle  of  the  sixth  century  from  the  fuundallon  of  the 
city.  Accius,  according  to  Horace,  was  held  to  k)e  a 
poet  of  a  sublime  genius,  and  Pacuvius  (who  lived  to  be 
ninety  years  old)  was  reapected  for  hia  age  and  prufound 
learning. 

Mra  Ml  pfiVi  ewtft 

VellelusPaterculua  aaya,  that  Acclua  waa  thought  equal 
to  the  best  writers  of  the  Greek  tragedy.  He  had  not, 
indeed,  the  diligent  touches  of  the  polishing  hand,  which 
we  aee  In  the  poets  of  Athena,  but  he  had  more  spirit 
and  vigour.  ^  Accius  usque  lo  Orvcorum  comparatlonem 
erectus.  In  illis  limn.  In  hoc  pene  plus  videri  fulsse 
sanguinis."  He  is  often  quoted  bj  Cicero  in  his  book  Do 
Natura  Dwrum.  But  after  all,  It  Is  frum  the  great  cri* 
tic,  who  gives  the  best  account  of  the  Roman  poets, 
oratora,  aud  historians,  that  we  are  to  uke  the  genuine 
character  of  Accius  and  PACUViua,  aince  their  works  are 
lost  In  the  general  mass  of  ancient  liieniure.  They  were 
both  excellent  tragic  poets:  elevation  of  sentiment, 
grandeur  of  expreeslon,  and  dignity  of  character,  stamp* 
ed  a  value  on  their  productions :  and  yet,  we  must  nui 
expect  to  find  the  grace  and  elegance  of  genuine  com* 
position.  To  give  the  finishing  hand  to  their  worka  was 
not  their  practice :  the  defect,  however,  la  ntit  to  be 
imputed  U>  them ;  it  was  the  vice  of  the  age.  Force  and 
dignity  are  the  characteristics  of  Accius ;  while  the  cri< 
tics,  who  wish  to  be  thought  deep  and  profound,  admire 
Pacuvius  for  his  extensive  learning.  **  Tragniie  scrip* 
uires  Accius  atque  Pacuvius,  clarisslml  senteotiarom 
verborumque  pundere,  et  aucioritaie  persjnarum.  Om- 
terum  nitor,  et  summa  In  excolendis  oiwrilnis  manus, 
magis  videri  potest  teropnrlbus,  quam  i|iais  defuisse. 
Virium  tamen  Acclo  plus  tribuitur ;  Pacuvlum  videri 
doctiorem,  qui  esse  docti  aflecunt,  volunt."  Quintll. 
lilk  x.  cap.  I.  It  waa  the  &shion  In  Horace'a  time  to 
prefer  the  vrrlters  of  the  old  echool  to  the  new  race  that 
fave  90  much  lustre  to  the  Augustan  age.  In  opposl- 
lion  to  such  erroneous  criticism,  the  poet  pronounces  a 
decided  judgment,  which  seems  to  lie  confirmed  by  the 
opinion  of  Qulniilian. 

Dieert  endk  wa,  lsnft*«  nalta 
£tipit,fiq— lMit,tJew 


But  UMt  amcdiMi  iMr  «ylt  aneevth 
And  Umt  hanh  onnlMn  raWf  hut  oar 
Or  ttei  fall  Suljr  Sn*  Ua  te^ahl  liM, 
Ha,  vto  0VW  Uik,  kM /m**  MM 


6  Luran  was  nephew  to  Seneca,  and  a  poet  of  grs« 
calebriiy.  He  waa  born,  In  the  reign  of  Caligula,  al 
Conhiha  in  Spain.  His  superior  genius  made  Nero  hla 
lunrul  enemy.  He  waa  put  to  death  by  that  inhuman 
emperor,  A.  U.  C.  818,  In  the  twenty-eeventh  year  m 
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nised  ft  demand  for  harmonious  periods,  and, 
in  compliance  with  the  taste  of  the  age,  our 
orftton  grow  every  day  more  polished  and  adorn- 
ed. Let  it  not  be  said,  that  what  we  gain  in 
refinement,  we  lose  in  etrength.  Are  the  tem- 
ples, raised  by  our  modern  architects,  of  a 
weaker  stracture,  because  they  are  not  formed 
with  shapeless  stones,  but  with  the  magnificence 
of  polished  marble,  and  decorations  of  the  rich- 
est gilding  ? 

XXI.  Shall  I  fairly  own  to  you  the  impres- 
sion which  I  generally  receive  from  the  ancient 
orfttors  ?  They  make  me  laugh,  or  lull  me  to 
sleep.  Nor  is  this  the  ease  only,  when  I  read 
the   orfttions  of    Canutius.^     Arrius,  Fumius, 


his  age.  See  the  Amuda,  b.  xr.  s.  70.  As  a  writer,  Quin- 
tilian  saxs,  that  he  poseeised  an  ardent  genius,  im- 
petuous, rapid,  and  remarkable  for  the  vigour  of  his 
sentlmenta :  but  be  chooses  to  class  him  with  the  ora- 
tors, rather  than  the  poeu.  **  Lucanua  ardens,  et  con- 
eltatus,  et  senteutiis  clarissirous;  et,  ut  dicam  quod 
sentio,  raa^s  oratoribus  quam  poetis  annumerandus." 
Lib.  X.  cap.  1.  Scaliger,  on  the  other  hand,  contends 
that  Lucan  was  a  true  poet,  and  that  the  critics  do  but 
trifle,  when  they  object  that  he  wrote  history,  not  an 
epic  poem.  Strada,  in  his  Prolusions,  has  given,  among 
other  Imitations,  a  narrative  in  Lucan's  manner ;  and 
though  he  thinks  that  poet  has  not  the  skill  of  Vir- 
gil,  be  places  him  on  the  summit  of  Parnassus,  man- 
aging his  Pegasus  with  difficulty,  oAen  In  danger  of 
falling  from  the  ridge  of  ^  precipice,  yet  delighting  his 
reader  with  the  pleasure  of  seeing  him  escape.  This  is 
the  true  character  of  Lucan.  The  love  of  liberty  was 
his  ruling  passion.  It  is  but  justice  to  add,  that  his  sen- 
timents, when  free  from  antitheaia  and  the  Ovidian 
manner,  are  not  excelled  by  any  poet  of  antiquity. 
From  him,  as  well  as  from  Virgil  and  Horace;  the  ora- 
tor is  required  to  cull  such  passages  as  will  help  to  en- 
rich his  discourse  ;  and  the  practice  is  recommended  by 
Quintlllan,  who  observes,  that  Cicero,  Asinius  Pollio, 
and  others,  frequently  cited  verses  from  Ennius,  Accius, 
Pacttvlus,  and  Terence,  in  order  to  grace  their  speeches 
with  polite  literature,  and  enliven  the  imagination  of 
their  hearers.  By  those  poetic  Insertions,  the  ear  is  re- 
lieved from  the  harsh  monotony  of  the  forum ;  and  the 
poets,  cited  occasionally,  serve  by  their  authority  to  es> 
tablish  the  propositibn  advanced  by  tiie  speaker.  **  Nam 
prsdpae  quidem  apud  Ciceronem,  frequenter  tamen 
apud  Asinium  etiam,  et  cttteros,  qui  sunt  proximi,  vidi- 
mus Ennu,  Acoii,  Pacdvii,  TaanNTn  et  aliorum  Inseri 
versus,  summa  non  erudltlonis  modo  gratia,  sed  ettam 
juc^nditalls ;  cum  poeticis  voluputlbus  aures  a  forensi 
asperitate  respirent,  quibus  accedit  non  mcdlocrls  otill* 
tas,  cam  senteutiis  eorum,  velut  quibosdam  testlmonlis, ' 
quae  proposuere  confirmant."   Quintll.  lib.  i.  cap.  8. 

1  There  is  In  this  place  a  blunder  of  the  copyists, 
which  almost  makes  the  sentence  unintelligible.  The 
translator,  wkhoul  entering  into  minute  controversies, 
has,  upon  ^11  such  occasions,  adopted  what  appeared 
from  the  context,  to  be  the  most  probable  sense.  It 
rem%lns,  therefore,  to  inquire,  who  were  the  several 
orators  here  enumerated.  Canutitts  may  be  the  person 
mentioned  by  Suetonius  De  Claria  Sfutoribua.  Cicero 
says  of  Aauirs,  that  he  was  a  striking  proof  of  what 
consequence  it  was  at  Rome  to  be  useful  to  others,  and 
always  ready  to  be  subservient  to  their  honour,  or  to 
ward  off  danger.  For,  by  that  assiduity,  Arrlus  raised 
himself  from  a  low  beginning  to  wealth  and  honours. 


Toranius,  and  others  of  the  same  seboo/,  or 
rather,  the  same  infirmary  ;3  an  emaciated  sickly 
race  of   orators;    without    sinew,  colour,  or 
proportion.     But  what  shall  be  said  of  your 
admired  Calrus  .^     He,  I   think,   has  left  no 
less  than  one  and  twenty  volumes :  in  the  whole 
collection,  there  is  not  more  than  one  or  two 
short  orations,  that  can  pretend  to  perfection  ia 
the  kind.     Upon  this  point  there  is  no  difiereoce 
of  opinion.    Wbo  now  reads  his  declamations 
against  Asitius  or  Drusus  ?   His  speeches  against 
Vatinius  are  in  the  hands  of  the  curious,  pirti- 
cularly  the  second,  which  must  be  allowed  to 
be  a  masterpiece.     The  language  is  elegant ;  the 
sentiments  are  striking,  and  the  ear  is  satisfied 
with  the   roundness   of  the  periods.    In  this 
specimen  we  see  that  he  had  an  idea  of  juit 
composition,  but  his  genius  was  not  equal  to  his 
judgment     The  orations  of  Celius,  though  Dp<n 
the   whole   defective,  are    not   without  tb«ir 
beauties.      Some  passages  are  highly  finisbed. 
In  those  we  acknowledge  the  nice  toucbts  of 
modern  elegance.      In  general,  however,  tJw 
coarse  expression,  the  halting  period,  and  the 
vulgarity  of  the  sentiments,  have  too  wnA  of 
the  leaven  of  antiquity. 

If  Cteliu8  4  is  still  aconired,  it  is  not,  I  believe, 
in  any  of  those  parts  that  bear  the  mark  of  t 
rude  illiterate  age.  With  regard  to  Joiis$ 
Cesar,  5  engaged  as  he  was  in  projects  of  nst 


and  was  even  ranked  In  the  number  of  ontors,tl)oa£h 
void  of  learning,  and  without  genius,  or  abilmes. 
"  Loco  infimo  natus,  et  honorea,  et  pecoalam,  el  ^ 
tiam  consecutus,  etiam  in  patronorum,  eiae  docuiiB« 
sine  ingenlo,  allquem  numerum  pervcneraL"  DeCte- 
ris  OraU  s.  943.  Furnids  may  be  supposed,  net  vii- 
oul  probability,  to  be  the  person  wiih  whom  Cktto 
corresponded.  Epist.  ad  Famil lares,  lib.  x.  ep.  S.9S- 
With  regard  to  Terrianus  we  are  leA  in  tbe  dark.  Tk« 
commentators  oflfer  various  conjectures;  but  cooj«ttire 
is  often  a  specious  amusement ;  tbe  Ingenhis  fciij  <* 
men,  who  uke  pains  to  bewilder  themselves,  and  reuca 
only  to  show  their  useless  learning. 

2  The  puny  orators  are  said  to  be  In  an  ioimarT, 
like  sickly  men,  who  were  nothing  but  skin  uid  b« 
These,  says  Cicero,  were  admirers  of  the  Attic  aaaaer 
but  It  were  to  be  wished  that  they  had  tbe  wbolerstf 
blood,  not  merely  the  bones,  nf  their  fcvourile  dediio- 
ers.  "Auico  genere  dicendl  se  gauderedicooi;  a:!;^ 
utinam  imltarentur  nee  ossa  solum,  Md  etiam  ei**- 
guinem.**   Cicero  Da  Claria  Oratonbua. 

3  What  Is  here  said  of  Calvns  is  not  confiroed  bfW 
judgment  of  Quintlllan.  See  s.  zvli.  nnte  1.  H>f  «*- 
tlons,  which  were  exUnt  at  the  time  of  this  Vuif^ 
are  now  totally  lost.  ^ 

4  For  Quintlllan's  opinion  of  Csslhis,  see  #■  x* 
note.  ^^ 

6  Here  again  Quintlllan,  that  candid^and  able  ^' 
has  given  a  diflbrent  opinion.  See  s.  xvli.  ac«» 
may  be  proper  to  add  the  testhnony  of  Velleiw  Wtf^ 
cuius.  Cesar,  he  says,  had  an  elevation  of  tP^^ 
lowered  above  humanHy,  and  was  shnosi  •wr*'*' 
the  rapid  progress  of  his  wars,  his  ftrmoesa  tetb*  »■ 
of  danger,  and  the  grandeur  of  kis  va*  c'^f^JI 
bore  a  near  affinity  to  Alexander,  fc«t  »  aW»*^ 
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ifflUtion,  we  mty  fojgive  him  the  want  of  that 
perfection  which  might,  otherwise,  be  expected 
InxD  M  fublime  a  genius.  Brutus,  in  like 
manoer,  may  be  ezcnsed  on  account  of  his  phi- 
loiophical  ipeeulations.  Both  he  and  Csesar, 
in  their  oratorical  attempts,  fell  short  of  them- 
Mires.  Their  warmest  admirers  acknowledge 
tbe  6ct,nor  is  there  an  instance  to  the  contrary, 
vnless  we  except  Cesar's  speech  for  Oeeius  the 
Stmaite,*  and  that  of  Brutus  for  king  7  Dejo- 
tama.  But  are  those  performances,  and  some 
othen  of  the  same  lukewarm  temper,  to  be 
Kceired  as  works  of  genius  ?  He  who  admires 
those  productions,  may  be  left  to  admire  their 
Tsrses  also.  For  verses  they  both  made,  and 
Mot  them  into  the  world,  I  will  not  say,  with 
more  success  than  Cicero,  but  certainly  more  to 
their  adrantage ;  for  their  poetry  had  the  good 
lortooe  to  be  little  known.   . 

Asiahis  lived  near  our  own  times.s  He 
uemt  to  have  studied  in  the  old  school  of  Me- 
oenias  and  Appius.  He  composed  tragedies  as 
veil  as  orations,  but  in  a  style,  so  harsh  and  rug- 
ged, that  one  would  think  him  the  disciple  of 
Aedas  and  Pacuvius.  He  mistook  the  nature 
of  eloquence,  which  may  then  be  said  to  have 
attained  its  true  beauty,  when  the  parts  unite 
vith  smoothness,  strength,  and  proportion.  As 
ia  the  human  body  the  veins  should  not  swell 
too  high,  nor  (he  bones  and  sinews  appear  too 
prominent ;  but  its  form  is  then  most  graceful, 
when  a  pure  and  temperate  blood  gives  anima- 


aeiiher  drank,  nor  mad  with  passion.  **  Animo  super 
honnnam  et  natnram,  el  fidem  evectus,  celeritate  bel- 
laadj,  paiieotk  periculorum,  magnkudine  cogitationem ; 
n>fw>  nil  Alezhodro,  sed  sobrfo  neque  iracundo, 
•imiirtmoa.'*  Yel.  Faiercul.  lib.  M.  s.  41.  Even  Cicero 
l*]!f  01,  that  of  all  the  eminent  orators,  he  was  the 
ptrmn  who  spoke  the  Latin  langxiage  in  the  greatest 
Pw^j,  and  arrived  at  that  consummate  perfection  by 
■ody,  by  diligent  application,  and  his  thorough  know- 
ledge of  alt  polite  Iheratare.  "Ilium  omnium  fere  ora- 
lonim  Latine  luqui  elegantissime :  ut  esset  perfects  ilia 
hene  loqoendl  Uus,  multis  litteris,  et  lis  quideA  recon- 
ditis  et  exqulsitia,  summoqae  studio  et  diligentia  est 
Goaaecotua."   De  Claris  Oral.  s.  233. 

6  Ccaar'B  speech  for  Decius  the  Saronite,  and  all  his 
Mher  productions  (except  the  Commentaries,)  are  to- 
tally losL 

7  Thia  speech  of  Brutus  is  also  lost  with  his  other 
vorica.  Cicero  sajrsv  he  heard  him  plead  the  cause 
of  Dejotarus  with  great  elegance,  and  a  flow  of  har- 
moaiuus  periods.  **  Causam  Dej  lUri,  ftdelissiroi  atque 
opiJmi  r«fis,  omatlssime  et  copiosissime  a  Bruto  me 
udisse  defensam."  De  Claris  Orat.  s.  21.  He  tells  us 
la  another  place,  that  C»iar  observed  of  Brutus,  that 
whatever  be  desired,  he  desired  with  ardouri  and  there- 
fore, in  the  canae  of  Dejotarus,  he  exerted  himself  with 
warmth,  with  vehemence,  and  great  freedom  of  lan- 
riege.  "  Quidquld  vult,  valde  vult ;  Ideoque,  cum  pro 
rcge  Dejdtaro  dtxerit,  valde  vehementer  eum  visum,  et 
Uhere  dicere."  Ad  Attic,  lib.  xlv.  ep.  1.  The  same 
IMoianis  was  afterwards  defended  by  Cicero  Iwfure 
OBaw  hlmaelC    See  the  Oration  pro  Rege  D^oiara, 

B  See  what  ie  said  of  Aslnins  FoUki,  s.  xif .  note. 


tion  9  to  the  whole  frame ;  when  the  muscles 
have  their  proper  play,  and  the  colour  of  health 
is  diffused  over  the  several  parts.  I  am  not 
willing  to  disturb  the  memory  of  Corvinus 
Messala.10  If  he  did  not  reach  the  graces  of 
modem  composition,  the  defect  does  not  seem 
to  have  sprung  from  choice.  The  vigour  of  hii 
genius  was  not  equal  to  his  judgment. 

XXII.  I  now  proceed  to  Cicero,  who,  we 
find,  had  often  upon  his  hands  the  very  contro- 
versy, that  engages  us  at  present.  It  was  the 
fashion  with  his  contemporaries  to  admire  the 
ancients*  while  he,  on  the  contrary,  contended 
for  the  eloquence  of  his  own  time.  Were  I  to 
mention  the  quality  that  placed  him  at  the 
head  of  his  rivals  I  should  say  it  was  the  solid- 
ity of  his  judgment.  It  was  he  that  first  showed 
a  taste  for  polished  and  graceful  oratory.  He 
was  happy  in  his  choice  of  words,  and  he  had 
the  art  of  giving  weight  and  harmony  to  his 
composition.  We  find  in  many  passages  a 
warm  imagination,  and  luminous  sentences. 
In  his  later  speeches,  he  has  lively  sallies  of  wit 
and  fancy.  Experience  had  then  matured  his 
judgment,  and  after  long  practice,  he  found  the 
true  oratorical  style.  In  his  earlier  productions 
we  see  the  rough  cast  of  antiquity.  The  exor* 
dium  is  tedious ;  the  narration  is  drawn  into 
length;  luxuriant  passages  are  not  retouched 
with  care ;  he  is  not  easily  affected,  and  he 
rarely  takes  fire ;  his  sentiments  are  not  always 
happily  expressed,! i  nor  are  the  periods  closed 


9  Pliny  the  younger  has  the  same  metaphorical  al- 
lusions,  which  we  here  find  In  the  dialogue.  Speaking 
of  the  difference  between  the  oratorical  and  historical 
style;  the  latter,  he  says,  may  be  content  with  the 
bones,  the  muscles,  and  the  nerves ;  the  former  must 
have  the  prominence  of  the  flesh,  the  brawny  vigour, 
and  the  flowing  mane.  "  Habeot  quidem  oratio  et  his- 
toria  multa  communia,  sed  plura  diversa  in  his  Ipsis, 
qua  communia  videntur.  Narrat  sane  ilia,  narrat  h»e 
sed  aliter.  Huic  pleraque  humilia,  et  sordida,  at  ax 
medio  peilta:  illi  omnia  recondita,  splendida,  excelsa 
convaniunt  Hanc  aaepius  ossa,  musculi,  nervl ;  illam 
tori  quidam,  et  quasi  jutne  decent."   Lib.  v.  ep.  8. 

10  Mesaala  Corvinus  has  been  often  mentioned.  Sea 
for  him  s.  xli.  note. 

11  The  words  aententia  and  9en»u»  vrere  technical 
terms  with  the  critics  of  antiquity.  Quintllian  gives  the 
distinct  meaning  of  each,  with  his  usual  precision.  Ac- 
cxirding  to  the  eaubllshed  usage,  the  word  wtuua 
signified  our  ideas  or  conceptions,  as  they  rise  In  the 
mind :  by  ttntenUa  was  Intended,  a  proposition,  in  the 
close  of  a  period,  so  expressed,  as  to  dart  a  sudden 
brilliancy,  for  that  reason  called  lumen  arationit.  Ha 
says,  these  artificial  ornainents,  which  the  ancients  used 
but  sparingly)  were  the  constant  practice  of  the  modern 
orators.  "  Consuetudo  jam  tenuit,  ut  mente  concepta, 
asNsns  vocaremns ;  lumioa  autem,  pnecipueque  in  clau- 
sulis  posita,  sail TBNTiAS.  QuflD  minus  crebra  apud  antl* 
quos,  nostris  temporlbus  modo  carenL'*  Lib.  vlii.  cap. 
5.  These  luminous  sentences,  Quintillan  says,  may  br 
called  the  eyes  of  an  oration ;  but  eyes  are  not  to  b 
placed  in  every  part,  lest  the  other  members  shou] 
lose  their  fimction.  *'Ego  vero  hasc  lumlna  oratton 
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with  energy.  There  ii  nothing  lo  highly  finish- 
ed, M  to  tempt  you  to  avail  yoanelf  of  a  bor- 
fowed  beauty.  lo  short,  his  speeches  are  like 
a  rude  buildiog,  which  is  strong  and  durable, 
hut  wants  that  grace  and  consonance  of  i>arts 
ifhich  give  symmetry  and  perfection  to  the  whole. 

In  oratory,  as  in  architecture,  I  require- orna- 
ment as  well  as  use.  Frdm  the  man  of  ample 
fortune*  who  undertakes  to  build,  we  expect 
elegance  and  proportion.  It  is  not  enough  that 
his  house  will  keep  out  the  wind  and  the  rain  •, 
it  must  strike  the  eye,  and  present  a  pleasing 
object.  Nor  will  it  suffice  that  the  furniture 
may  answer  all  domestic  purposes  ;  it  should  be 
rich,  fashionable,  elegant  \  it  should  have  gold  and 
gems  so  curiously  wrought,  that  they  will  bear 
examination,  often  viewed,  and  always  admired. 
The  common  utensils,  which  are  either  mean 
or  sordid,  should  be  carefully  removed  out  of 
sight.  In  like  manner,  the  true  orator  should 
avoid  the  trite  and  vulgar.  Let  him  reject  the 
antiquated  phrase, .  and  whatever  is  covered 
with  the  rust  of  time;  let  his  sentiments  be 
expressed  with  spirit,  not  in  careless,  ill-con- 
itnicted,  languid  periods,  like  a  dull  writer  of 
annals ;  let  him  banish  low  scurrility,  and,  in 
short,  let  him  know  how  to  divecsify  his  style, 
that  he  may  not  fatigue  the  ear  with  a  mono- 
tony, ending  for  ever  with  the  same  unvaried 
cadence.! 

XXIII.  I  shall  say  nothing  of  the  false  wit, 
and  insipid  play  upon  words,  which  we  find  in 
Cicero*s  orations.  His  pleasant  conceits  about 
the  wheel  <tf  fortune^  and  the  arch  raillery  on 


the  equivoeal  meaning  of  tho  word  rwMMmmJf 
do  not  merit  a  moment's  attention.  I  omit  the 
perpetual  recurrence  of  the  phrase,  nssx  ttdka- 
TUB,4  which  chimes  in  our  ears  at  the  close  of 
so  many  sentences,  sounding  big,  but  signifying 
nothing.  These  are  petty  blemishes ;  I  mention 
them  with  reluctance.  I  say  nothing  of  other 
defects  equally  improper:  and  yet  tlioee  very 
defects  are  the  delight  of  such  ae  affect  to  call 
themselves  ancient  orators.  I  need  not  single 
them  out  by  name;  the  men  are  sufficiently 
known ;  it  is  enough  to  allude,  in  general  tents, 
to  the  whole  class. 


vetut  oculosquosdam esse  eloqueqtle  credo:  sed  neque 
oculos  esse  toto  corpore  velim,  ne  cetera  membra  suam 
offldum  perdaQl."    Lib.  viii.  cap.  v.    As  Cowley  says, 

itweiitt  DOM  and  IlfM  bat  01  appeur ; 
Ruber  ctno  afl  Uunc*,  wit  bt  Dou  b«  tlMM. 

1  In  srder  to  form  a  good  style,  the  senteoce  should 
always  be  closed  with  varietj,  strength,  and  harmony. 
The  ancient  rhetoricians  held  this  to  he  so  esaentially 
requisite,  that  Quiniillan  has  given  it  a  full  discussion. 
That,  he  says,  which  offends  the  ear,  will  not  easily 
gain  admission  to  the  mind.  Words  should  be  fitted  to 
their  places,  so  that  they  may  aptly  coalesce  with  one 
another.  In  building,  the  most  ill  shapen  stonee  may  be 
conveniently  fixed ;  and  in  like  manner,  a  good  style 
must  have  proper  words  in  proper  places,  all  arranged 
In  order,  and  closing  the  sentence  with  grace  and  har- 
mony. "  Nihil  intrare  potest  in  afTectumi  quod  in  aure, 
velut  quodam  vestibule,  atatim  offendit.  Non  enim  ad 
pedes  verba  dimensa  sunt ;  ideoque  ex  locotranferuntur 
In  locum,  ut  jungantur  quo  congruunt  maxime ;  sicut 
In  struclura  saxorum  rudlum  etiam  ipsa  enormitas  in- 
venit  cui  applicari,  et  in  quo  posait  insistere.  Felicissi- 
mus  taraen  sermo  est,  cui  et  rectus  ordo,  et  apu  junctu- 
ra,  et  cum  his  numerua  opportune  cadens  contingit." 
Quintil.  lib.  ix.  cap.  4. 

2  The  remark  in  this  place  alludes  to  a  passage  In  the 
oration  against  Piao,  where  we  find  a  frivolous  stroke 
of  false  wit.  Cicero  reproaches  Piso  for  his  dissolute 


manners,  and  his  scandalatfs  debauchery.  Who,  ha 
says,  in  all  that  time,  saw  yon  sober  1  Who  lieheld  yea 
doing  anyone  thing,  worthy  of  a  liberal  mind  1  DM  y«a 
once  appear  In  public  1  The  house  of  yoor  eotlca^aa 
resounded  with  songs  and  miustrels :  he  himsalf  danced 
naked  in  the  midst  of  his  wanton  company ;  und  while 
he  wheeled  about  with  alacrity  in  the  circular  mttim 
of  the  dance,  he  never  once  thought  of  thk  whxsx.  or 
FORTUNn.  '*  Quia  le  lUis  diebas  sobrium,  qols  ^catea 
aliquid,  quod  easel  libero  dlgnum  1  Quia  denkiiie  in  pd>> 
lico  vidii7  Cum  coUeg»  uii  domua  canin  et  ^iiaba' 
lis  personaret :  cumque  ipse  nudus  In  convivio  aaltarai, 
in  quo  ne  turn  quidem,  cum  Ilium  snum  BAUXATxajJH 
VBasAasT  ORBBX,  voMXvnM  aoTAM  pertimesoebaL" 
OnUio  in  Piaamemy  prima  pars,  a  S%>  DelplL  edJL 
vol.  iii. 

3  The  passage  here  alluded  to,  presents  os  wlik  s 
double  pun.   The  word  Kerree  Is  the  name  of  a  nan, 
and  also  signifies  a  6oar  pig,  as  we  reed  in  Hence, 
Verrit  obliquum  medikuUia  ietum.    Lib.  iii.  od«  23. 
The  word^'ue  is  likewise  of  twofold  meaning,  faapDrUag 
lav  and  tauee,  or  broth ;  tepidumque  tiguHerii  jn*.  Lib 
i.  sat.  3.    The  objeaion  to  Cicero  is,  thai  playing  on 
both  the  words,  and  taking  advantage  of  their  aair 
biguous  meaning,  he  says  it  could  not  be  mailer  of  ««»a- 
der  that  the  Vernanjtu  was  such  bed  noasom.  T^ 
wit  (if  it  deserves  that  name)  is  mean  enough;  biii,  la 
justice  to  Cicero,  it  should  be  remembered,  that  he  biai- 
self  calls  it  frigid,  and  says,  that  the  men,  who  m  Uwir 
anger  could  be  so  very  facetious,  as  to  blaiue  the  prietf 
who  did  not  sacrifice  such  a  hog  {Verrety^  were  idle  aad 
ridiculous.    He  adds,  that  he  should  not  deecend  t»  re- 
peat such  sayings  (fur  they  were  neither  wiuy,  oar 
worthy  of  notice  in  such  a  cause),  had  he  not  \hM^ 
it  material  to  show,  that  the  Iniquity  of  Ymbmss  wis,  la 
the  mouth  of  the  vulgar,  a  subject  of  ridicule,  ted  ft 
proverbial  joke.   "  Hinc  illi  homines  erani,  qui  euiv 
ridiculi  inveniebantur  ex  dulore :  quorum  alii,  ui  a»i» 
lis,  negabant  mirandum  esse,  jits  tam  nequam  esse  Vis^ 
RiNVM :  alii  etiam  f^igidiores  erant;  sed  quia  stoaMdii> 
banlur,  ridiculi  videbantur  ease,  cum  SACBRUonntJt*- 
crabantur,  qui  Vbrrsm  tam  nequam  reliquisaet.  Q* 
ego  non  commemorarem  (neqoe  enim  pcrfacele  i*f^ 
neque  porro  hac  severltate  digoa  suuO  nisi  vos  id  telica 
racordari,  ialius  neqaitiam  et  iniquitatem  ten  ia  «* 
vulfi,  atque  conununibus  proverbiis  eaee  v«raaum''i* 

Verrtm,  lib.  i.  pars  iertia,  a.  131. 

4  Quintilian  acknowledges  that  the  words <«t»t*^ 
/ttr,  {it  teenu  to  be)  occur  frequently  in  Cicerv's  Op- 
tions. He  adds,  that  he  knew  several, « bo  faaceJi^ 
they  had  performed  wonders  when  they  placeii  Uat 
piirase  in  the  close  of  a  sentence.  "  Noveram  qu^a^ 
(pii  se  pulchre  expressisse  genus  lllud  cslesiis  ^'9''^ 
dicendo  virl  sibi  viderentur,  si  In  claesala 
esse  videatur.    Quintil.  lib.  z.  cap.  3. 
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W«  til  am  wosible  that  then  it  a  let  of 
critiei  DOW  fzistiog,  who  prefer  Luciliass  to 
Bonce,  tsd  Lucretius  '  to  Virgil ;  who  despite 
tte  eloqoeoce  of  Aufidius  Basius  7  and  Servilius 
KoaiBBBS,  tod  yet  admire  Varro  and  a  Siseona. 


6  The  ipeciet  of  cnmpotttlon,  called  eallrvi  wss  alto- 
pdier  of  Boooao  growth.  LuclUus  had  ihe  honour  of 
being  the  inventor;  and  he  euceeeded  lo  well,  thai 
•Tea  in  Quintiliaa'a  lime,  hit  admirere  preferred  him 
Dotoalx  10  ihe  writers  who  followed  in  ihe  same  way, 
Iwt  u>  ell  poeis  of  every  denomination.  **  Lucilius  quos- 
i*m  iia  deditos  sibi  adhuc  habet  imiutores,  Ut  eum  non 
ejoedem  nMido  operls,  aed  omnibus  poeiis  pneferre  non 
dobtienL"  Lib.  z.  cap.  1.  The  great  critic,  however. 
I*«Boiiaces  judgment  in  favour  of  Horace,  who,  he 
•ftjti  is  more  terse  and  pore ;  a  more  acute  observer  of 
life,  and  qualified  bj 'nature  to  touch  the  ridicule  of  the 
mtnners  wiih  the  nicest  hand.  **  M uHo  est  tersior,  ac 
pVBi  magis  Horatius,  et  ad  notandos  hominum  mores 
pracipotts." 

6  Locrethui  is  not  without  his  partisans  at  this  hour. 
Mtojr  of  the  French  critics  speak  of  him  with  rapture ; 
tad,  in  England,  Dr.  Wharton  of  Winchester  seems  to 
be  at  the  head  of  his  admirers.  He  does  not  scruple  lo 
^7  that  Lucretiua  had  mora  spirit,  fire,  and  enei^, 
■on  of  the  vmda  vU  aiUnd,  than  any  of  the  Roman 
pDHs.  h  is  neither  safe  nor  desirable  to  differ  from  so 
^  agioius  as  Dr.  Wharton.  The  passages  which  he 
hu  qooted  from  his  favourite  poet,  show  great  taste  in 
Uie  selection.  It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that 
QainUlian  does  not  treat  Lucretius  with  the  same  pas- 
iiottaie  fondness.  He  places  Virgil  hezt  to  Homer; 
aai  the  rest,  he  says,  of  the  Roman  poats  follow  at  a 
put  distance.  IMLacm  and  LcoaaTBTS  deserve  to  be 
'csd:  they  have  handled  their  respective  subjects  with 
iMt  and  eleganoe ;  but  Macer  has  no  elevation,  and 
Locmios  is  not  easily  understood.  "Cateri  omnes 
long!  sequoniar.  Nam  MUobe  et  Lvohbtivs  legendi 
qsidMB;  elegantes  In  foa  qulsque  materia,  sed  alter 
hnnUia,  altar  dMlciUA"  Ubi  x.  cap.  1.  Statius,  the 
poet,  who  flourished  In  the  reign  of  Domitian,  knew 
the  filM  <if  Lncffetloe,  and,  in  one  line,  seems  to  have 
fiTcn  hie  true  character:  tt  docti  furor  arduut  Lm- 
trUi;  bat  had  he  been  to  decide  between  him  and 
^hfi),  h  is  probable,  that  he  would  say  to  Lucretius, 
uhedldtohimaeL^ 


2Maid<M.Ubb  sa.  nr.  81i. 

7  AnfldhM  Baeeos  and  Servilius  Nonianus  were 
writers  of  history.  Bassus,  according  to  Quintillan, 
deserved  great  eoounendation,  particularly  In  his  His- 
tory of  the  Oerman  war.  In  eome  of  his  other  works 
ha  fall  short  of  hiookself.  Servilius  Nonianus  was  known 
to  QolmiliaBt  and,  in  thai  critic's  judgment,  was  an 
«ahor  of  conatderable  merit,  sententious  in  his  manner, 
iRitaiore  diflbae  than  becomes  the  historic  character. 
Sae  QttlBtUhu^iib.  z.  cap.  1.  The  death  of  SBRVii.ins, 
an  eaineot  oimior  and  historian,  Is  mentioned  by  Taci- 
tas  la  the  itemiis,  b.  xiv.  s.  19 ;  but  the  addlUonal  name 
of  NemAjnra  ie  omitted.  The  passage,  however,  is  sup- 
posed to  relate  to  the  person  commended  by  Quintillan. 
Ha  died  In  the  reisn  of  Nero,  A.  V.  C.  813;  of  the  Chris- 
tian cib69l 

fl  Varro  wae  universally  allowed  to  be  the  most 
Isamad  of  the.  Bomans.  He  wrote  on  several  subjecu 
wl[h  pfoiMnd  emdllkML  QuIotUlan  says,  he  was  com- 
plsiely  wMHter  of  ttie  Latin  UagBege,  and  thoroughly 


By  these  preteDden  to  taste,  the  works  of  on 
moderq  rhetoricians  are  thrown  -  by  with  ne- 
glect»  and  even  fastidious  disdain }  while  thoee 
of  Calvus  are  held  in  the  highest  esteem.  Wb 
see  these  men  prosing  in  their  ancient  style  be- 
fore the  judges  I  but  we  see  them  left  without 
an  audience,  deserted  by  the  people,  and  hardly 
endured  by  their  clients.  The  truth  is,  their 
cold  and  spiritless  manner  has  no  attraction. 
They  call  it  sound  oratory,  but  it  b  want  of 
vigour}  like  that  precarious  state  of  health 
which  weak  constitutions  preserve  by  absti- 
nence. What  phjTsician  will  pronounce  that  a 
strong  habit  of  body,  which  requires  constant 
care  and  anitiety  of  mind  ?  To  say  barely,  that 
we  are  not  ill,  is  surely  not  enough.  True 
health  consists  in  vigour,  a  generous  warmth, 
and  a  certain  alacrity  in  the  whole  frame.  He 
who  is  only  not  indisposed,  is  little  distant  from 
actual  illness. 

With  you,  my  friends,  the  case  is  diflTerent  i 
proceed,  as  you  well  can,  and  in  fact,  as  you 
do,  to  adorn  our  age  with  all  the  grace  and 
splendour  of  true  oratory.  It  is  with  pleasure, 
Messala,  that  I  see  you  selecting  for  imitation 
the  liveliest  models  of  the  ancient  school.  Ton 
too,  Matemus,  and  you,  my  friend,  Secundns^ 
you  both  possess  the  happy  srt  of  adding  to 
weight  of  sentiment  all  the  dignity  of  language. 
To  a  copious  invention  you  unite  the  judgment 


conversant  in  the  antiquities  of  Greece  and  Rome.  Bis 
works  will  enlarge  our  sphere  of  knowledge,  but  can 
add  nothing  to  eloquence.  "  Perliissimus  lingu»  Latlnai, 
et  omnia  anliquitatls,  et  rerum  Grscarum,  nostranim> 
que ;  plus  tamen  scientlae  collaturus,  quam  eloquentls." 
Lib.  X.  cap.  1. 

Sisenna,  we  are  told  by  Cicero,  was  a  man  of  learning, 
well  skilled  In  the  Roman  language,  acquainted  with 
the  laws  and  constitution  of  his  country,  and  possessed 
of  no  small  share  of  wit;  but  eloquence  was  not  hb  ele- 
ment, and  his  practice  In  the  ibrum  was  inconsiderable. 
See  De  CUms  OnUmibui,  s.  33a  In  a  subsequent  part 
of  the  same  work,  Cicero  says,  that  Sisenna  was  of 
opinion,  that  to  use  uncommon  words  was  the  perfec* 
lion  of  style.  To  prove  this  he  relates  a  pleasant 
anecdote.  One  Caius  Rufus  carried  on  a  proeecutloB. 
Sisenna  appeared  for  the  defendant;  and,  to  express  hie 
contempt  of  his  adversary,  said  that  many  parts  of  the 
charge  deserved  to  be  spit  upon.  For  this  purpose  he 
coined  so  strange  a  word,  that  the  prosecutor  implored 
the  protection  of  the  judges.  I  do  not,  said  he,  under- 
stand Sisenna;  I  am  circumvented;  I  fear  that  some 
snare  is  laid  for  me.  What  does  he  mean  by  tpuiatiiicat 
I  know  that  iputa  Is  apiule :  but  what  Is  tUica  7  The 
court  laughed  at  the  oddity  of  a  word  so  strangely  cona- 
pounded.  "  Ruflo  accusante  Cbritillum,  Sisenna  delhn- 
dens  dixit,  quasdam  ejus  spOTAtiLieA  esse  crimina. 
Turn  Caius  Rufius,  Clrcumvenior,  inquli,  judices,  nisi 
subveniiis.  Sisenna  quid  dicat  nescio :  metuo  Insidiae. 
Sputatilioa  !  quid  est  hoc  1  Sputa  quid  sit,  scio ;  tillca 
nescio."  Maximi  rimu.  D*  Clarit  OnUcribua^  s.  3Q0b 
Whether  this  was  the  same  Sisenna,  who  is  said  in  the 
former  quotaUon  to  have  been  a  correct  speaker,  doee 
not  ai^war  with  any  degree  of  certainty. 

9  For  the  chuaciar  of  Secundue,  see  s.  11.  nou. 
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that  knowB  how  to  distinguiih  the  specific  qual- 
ities of  different  author.  The  beauty  of  order 
is  yours.  When  the  occasion  demands  it,  you 
can  expand  and  amplify  with  strength  and 
majesty;  and  you  know  when  to  be  concise 
with  energy.  Your  periods  flow  with  ease,  and 
your  composition  has  every  grace  of  style  and 
sentiment.  You  command  the  passions  with 
resistless  sway,  while  in  yourselves  you  beget 
a  temperance  so  truly  dignified,  that,  though, 
perhaps,  envy  and  the  malignity  of  the  times 
may  be  unwilling  to  proclaim  your  merit,  pos- 
terity will  do  you  ample  justice.! 

XXIV.  As  soon  as  Aper  concluded.  You  see, 
said  Maternus,  the  zeal  and  ardour  of  our  friend : 
in  the  cause  of  the  modems,  what  a  torrent  of 
eloquence !  against  the  ancients,  what  a  fund  of 
invective  1  With  great  spirit,  and  «  vast  com- 
pass of  learning,  he  has  employed  against  his 
masters  the  arts  for  which  he  is  indebted  to 
them.  And  yet  all  this  vehemence  must  not 
deter  you,  Messala,  from  the  performance  of 
your  promise.  A  formal  defence  of  the  ancients 
is  by  no  means  necessary*  '  We  do  not  presume 
to  vie  with  that  illustrious  race.  We  have  been 
praised  by  Aper,  but  we  know  our  inferiority. 
He  himself  is  aware  of  it,  though,  in  imitation 
of  the  ancient  manner,^  he  has  thought  proper, 
for  the  sake  of  a  philosophical  debate,  to  take 
the  wrong  side  of  the  question.  In  answer  to 
his  argument,  we  do  not  desire  you  to  expatiate 
in  praise  of  the  ancients:  their  fame  wants  no 
addition.    What  we  request  is,  an  investigation 


1  Quintillan  eays,the  merit  of  a  fine  writer  flourishcB 
after  his  death,  for  envy  doea  not  go  dowa  to  posterity. 
**Ad  poflteroa  enim  virtus  durabit,  nee  penreniet  in- 
vidla."  Lib.  iil.  c.  I.  Envy  is  always  sure  to  pursue 
living  merit;  and  therefore,  Cleo  observes  to  Alejcaoder, 
that  Hercules  and  Bacchus  were  not  numbered  among 
the  gods,  till  thev  conquered  the  malignity  of  their  con- 
temporaries. ''Nee  Herculem,  nee  Patrem  Litwrum, 
prius  dicatos  deos,  quam  vicissent  secum  viventiuro 
invidiam.*'  Quintus  Curtius,  lib.  viii.  s.  18.  Pliny  the 
younger  lias  a  beautiful  epfstle  on  this  subject.  After 
praising,  in  tlie  highest  manner,  the  various  worlcs  of 
Pompeius  Saturn! nus,  he  says  to  his  correspondent, 
Let  it  lie  no  objection  to  such  an  author,  that  he  is  still 
living.  If  he  flourished  in  a  distant  part  of  the  world, 
we  should  not  only  procure  his  books,  but  we  should 
have  his  picture  in  our  houses:  and  shall  his  fame  be 
tarnished,  because  we  have  the  man  before  our  eyes  1 
Shall  malignity  malce  us  cease  to  admire  him,  because 
we  see  him,  hear  him,  esteem  and  love  him  f  *'  Neque 
enim  debet  operibus  ejus  obesse,  q,i7od  "vivxt."  "  An  si 
Inter  eos,  quos  nunquam  vidimus,  floruisset,  non  solum 
libroB  ejus,  verum  etiam  imagines  cOnquireremus,  ejus- 
dem  nunc  honor  praesentis  et  gratia  quasi  satietate 
languescet  ?  At  hoc  pravum  malignumque  est,  non  ad- 
mirari  hominem  admiratione  dignissimum,  quia  videre, 
alloqui,  audire^  complecti,  nee  laudare  tantum,  Terum 
etiam  amare  contingit."  Lib.  i.  ep.  16. 

2  In  the  Dialogues  of  Plato  and  others  of  the  academic 
school,  the  ablest  philosophers  occasionally  supported 
a  wrong  hypothesis,  in  order  to  provoke  a  tholxmgh 
discussion  of  some  important  qoestion* 


of  the  causes  which  have  prodiieed  so  rapid  a 
decline  from  the  flourishing  state  of  genuiae 
eloquence.  I  call  it  rapid,  tince,  aceoiding  to 
Aper's  own  chronology,  the  period  from  the 
death  ef  Cicero  does  not  exceed  one  handled 
and  twenty  years.3 

XXV.  I  am  willing,  said  Messala,  to  ponas 
the  plan  which  you  have  recommended.  The 
question,  whether  the  men  who  flourished  above 
one  hundred  years  ago,  are  to  be  accounted  in- 
cients,  has  been  started  by  my  friend  Aper,  tn^ 
I  believe,  it  is  of  the  first  impression.  Bat  it 
is  a  mere  dispute  about  words.  The  discQssi<»i 
of  it  is  of  no  moment,  provided  it  be  granted, 
whether  we  call  them  ancients,  or  our  predeces- 
sors, or  give  them  any  other  appellation,  that 
the  eloquence  of  those  times  was  superior  to 
that  of  the  present  age.  When  Aper  tells  us, 
that  different  periods  of  time  have  produced  oew 
modes  of  oratory,  I  see  nothing  to  object :  d« 
shall  I  deny,  that  in  one  and  the  same  period 
the  style  and  manners  have  greatly  varied.  Bat 
this  I  assume,  that  among  the  orators  of  Greece, 
Demosthenes  holds  the  first  rank,  and  lAer 
him  4  ./Eschynes,  Hyperides,  Lysias,  and  Ljcor- 
gus,  in  regular  succession.  That  age,  by  con- 
mon  consent,  is  allowed  to  be  the  floortsbiog 
period  of  Attic  eloquence. 

In  like  manner,  Cicero  stands  at  the  be&d  of 
our  Roman  orators,  while  Calvus,  Afiioios,  and 
Ctesar,  Cariias  and  Brutus,  follow  him  at  t  dii- 
tance ;  all  of  them  superior,  not  only  to  ereiy 
former  age,  but  to  the  whole  race  that  cime 
after  them.  Nor  is  it  material  that  fliey  (ii^er 
in  the  mode,  since  they  all  agree  io  th«  1ud<1 
Calvus  is  close  and  nervous ;  Asinios  more  opes 
and  harmonious ;  Cassar  is  distinguished'  by  tike 


3  Cicero  was  killed  on  the  eevenih  of  Deceoter.io 
the  consolship  of  Hirtius  aad  Fknsa,  A  U.  C  7\U 
before  Christ,  43.  From  that  Ume  to  the  sixth  d  Tte- 
pasian  the  number  of  years  is  exactly  117;  ihoagkia 
the  Dialogue  said  to  be  190.    See  s.  xvtL  note. 

4  See  Plutarch's  Lives  of  Lysias,  LycaiguB,  D»bw 
thenes,  and  Hyperides.  See  also  the  elegant  oanslas^ 
of  the  orations  of  Lysias,  by  Dr.  Gillies. 

5  For  Quintilian's  opinion  of  Cesar's  eloqtteDC«,i«| 
s.  xvii.  note.    To  what  is  there  said  may  be  tdAJw 
authority  of  Cicero,  who  fairly  owns,  that  C«Wic* 
stant  habit  of  speaking  his  language  with  purity  andi^- 
rectness,  exempted  him  from  all  the  rices  of  the  comp 
style  adopted  by  others.    To  that  politeness  of  exj"* 
sion  which  every  well-bred  ciUxen,  though  be  *»»  wj 
aspire  to  be  an  orator,  ought  to  practise,  whea  0«r 
adds  the  splendid  ornaments  of  «iloqaehce,hei»y"f 
be  said  to  place  the  finest  pictures  in  the  beat  !»?»•  " 
his  manner  there  is  nothing  mechanical,  ooduof « 
professional  craft:  his  voice  is  impressive,  tad  Wj^ 
tion  dignified.  To  all  these  qualiUes  he  ««*»•  ^ 
majesty  of  mien  and  figure,  thai  bespeaks  »  »*'**~r 
"  Casar  autem  rationem  adhibens,  «»"^"*J!°^^ 
osara  et  corruptam  pura,  et  incorrofta  cm^*^^ 
emendat    luque  cum  ad  hanc  elegantlaiu  *•"*]" 
Latinorum,  quaj  etiam  si  orator  non  sis,  rtato^iy^^ 
civis  Somanus,  tamen  necessarla  eft,  adjaqs"  ^ 
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iptendoiu  of  hit  diction }  Cslias  by  a  caastie 
Kfnityi  aod  gravity  is  the  characteristic  of 
Brutus.    Cieero  is  more  Juxuriaot  in  ampUfica- 
tioo,aod  he  has  strength  and  vehemence.  They 
all,  however,  agree  in  this  ;  their  eloquence  is 
maoJy,  soand,   and   vigorous.     Examine  their 
works, and  you  will  see  the  energy  of  congienial 
minds,  a  family-likeness  in  their  genius,  how- 
ever it  maj  take  a  distinct  colour  from  the  spe- 
cific qualities  of  the  men.    True,  they  detracted 
from  each  other's  merit.   In  their  letters,  which 
are  still  extant,  we  find  sonke  strokes  of  mutual 
hoftmty.    But  this  littleness  does  not  impeach 
their  eloquence :  their  jealousy  was  the  infirmity 
of  hamao  nature.     Calvus,  Asinius,  and  Cicero, 
aifht  have  their  fits  of  animosity,  and,  no  doubt, 
were  liable  to  envy,  malice,  and  other  degrading 
passions:  they  were  great  orators,  but  they  were 
men. 

Bmtus  is  the  only  one  of  the  set,  who  may 
be  thought  superior  to  petty  contentions.  He 
spoke  his  mind  with  freedom,  and,  I  believe, 
without  a  tincture  of  malice.  He  did  not  envy 
Cesar  himself,  and  can  it  be  imagined  that  he 
eoTied  Cicero  f  As- to  Galba,*  L8Bliu8,and  others 
of  a  remote  period,  against  whom  we  have  heard 
Aper's  declamation,  I  need  not  undertake  their 
defeoee,  since  I  am  willing  to  acknowledge,  that 
hi  their  style  and  manner  we  perceive  those 
defects  and  blemishes,  which  it  is  natural  to 
expect,  while  art,  as  yet  in  its  infaney,  has  made 
BO  advances  towards  perfection. 


torit  omsaienta  dlcendi ;  tum  videtur  Unqoam  tabulae 
ben*  pictaacollocare  Ih  bono  lumine.  Hanc  cum  habeat 
rv>cipgam  Uodem  in  communibua,  non  video  cai  debeat 
c«dere.  Spleodidam  quamdam^miAiroeque  veteratoriam 
ratboemdlcandl  tenet,  voce;,  motu:  forma  etiam  mag- 
aUca,  et  generoea  quodammodo."   De  Claria  OnUvi- 

For  Cwlhie,  see  i.  zvli<  note ;  and  for  Brutus,  the 
■me  BBcttoo,  note. 

6  Servias  Oalba  has  been  already  mentioned,  s.  xvfll. 
iMe.  Caius  Lsliue  was  consul  A.  U.  C.  614 ;  before 
the  Christian  era,  140.  He  was  the  intimate  friend  of 
Sdpio,  and  the  patron  of  Lucillus,  the  first  Roman 
~  "  '       See  Horace,  lib.  li.  saL  1.  ver.  71. 


Qain  aU  K  a  volge  ct  HR»  in  I 
ViRM  fldphda.  M  mhb  aplraaa  LsU, 
NiHPtfi  ooHB  itto,  ctdiMiiMsd  lidm,doaM 
Himiwiniiiiiiii  iiliM.  nlkL 

When  Bripio's  virtde,  and  of  nOder  nfa 
Whm  LaUoa*  wWwp,  fttMB  Um  buf  I 
and  era«d  ollife,  lilt  vaJgar  nad  tiM  0Htt, 
CoaU  wSb  ihdr  (aTeariu  Mtirbi  ntmU, 
Ik^'ir  tJhqr  lanftiU  at  naar  an  Idia  )M, 
Until  ibdr  frmal  iMt  of  hotta  «■«  dnaM. 

AtopfobdMe  that  the  harsh  manner  of  Lucilius,  dumu 
t9mpoa€r9  vcreica,  infocted  the  eloquence  of  Laelios, 
since  we  find  in  Cicero,  that  his  style  was  unpolished, 
and  had  mnch  of  the  nut  of  anliqaity.  "  Multo  tomen 
vMimior  ei  hoiridior  ilia  qoam  Scipio,  et,  cum  aim  in 
^icendo  Taris  voluniates,  delectari  mihi  magis  antiqui- 
Me  vldetar,  et  luUemer  verbis  etiam  uti  paulo  magis 
prisde  LkUiw.*'    Be  CUtrU  Oratmibm^  a.  83. 


XXVI.  Alter  a|l,  if  the  best  form  of  elo- 
quence most  be  abandoned,  and  some  new* 
fangled  style  must  grow  into  fashion,  give  me 
the  rapidity  of  Gracchus,^  or  the  more  solemn 
manner  of  Crassus^  with  all  their  imperfections, 
rather  than  the  effeminate  delicacy  of*  Msecenae, 
or  the  tinkUqg  cymbal  lo  of  Gallio.  The  moit 
homely  d/ess  is  preferable  to  gaudy  colours  and 


7  For  an  account  of  Caius  Gracchus,  see  s.  xvilL 

note. 

8  For  Lucius  Crassus,  see  s.  xviil.  note. 

9  The  false  Uste  of  Macenas  hae  been  noted  bj  the 
poeta  aod  critics  who  flourished  aAer  his  death.  HIi 
affected  preitioesees  are  compared  to  the  prhn  curls,  la 
which  women  and  eSemioate  men  tricked  out  thetr 
hair.  Seoeca,  wlio  was  himself  uinud  with  afibctatton, 
has  left  a  beautiful  eplaile  on  the  verj  question  that 
makes  the  main  subject  of  the  present  Dlatugue.  He 
poims  out  the  causes  of  the  corrupt  taste  that  debauched 
the  eloquence  of  those  times,  and  imputes  the  roiecMef 
u>  the  degeneracr  of  the  manners.  Whatever  the  man 
was,  such  was  the  orator.  **  Talie  oiatio  qualis  vita." 
When  ancient  discipline  relaxed,  luxury  succeeded, 
and  language  became  delicate,  brilliant,  spangled  with 
concelu.  Simpl Ichy  was  laid  aside,  and  quaint  expres* 
sions  grew  into  fashion.  Does  the  mind  sink  into  Uo- 
guor,  the  body  moves  reluctantly.  Is  the  man  softened 
into  effeminacy,  you  see  it  in  his  gait.  Is  he  quick  and 
eager,  he  walks  with  alacrity.  The  powers  of  the  un- 
dersundtng  are  affected  in  the  same  manner.  Having 
laid  this  down  as  his  principle,  Seneca  proceeds  to 
describe  the  soft  delicacy  of  Maecenas,  and  he  finds  the 
same  vlqa  in  his  phraseology.  He  cites  a  number  of  the 
lady-like  terms,  which  the  great  patron  of  letters  con- 
sidered as  exquisite  beauUes.  In  all  this,  says  he,  we  see 
the  man  who  walked  the  streets  of  Rome  In  bis  open  and 
flowing  robe.  "  Nonne  statim,  cum  hec  legis,  occurrit 
hunc  esse,  qui  solutis  tunicis  in  urbe  semper  iacesseritf** 
Seneca,  epist.  cziv.  What  he  has  said  of  Msecmias  Is 
perfectly  just  The  fopperies  of  that  celebratecl  minis- 
ter are  in  this  Dialogue  called  calawistbi;  an  aHusien 
borrowed  from  Cicero,  who  praises  the  beautifiil  sim- 
plicity of  Ca$ar*§  Ctmmentmriett  and  says  tliey  wera 
men  of  a  vfcious  taste,  who  wanted  to  apply  the  curl- 
ing^rmt,  that  is,  to  Introduce  the  glitter  of  conceit  and 
antithesis  In  the  place  of  truth  and  nature.  **  Comment 
tarlos  quoedam  scripsit  rerum  suarum,  valde  qoMem 
probandos:  nudi  enim  sunt,  et  recti,  et  venusti,omni 
ornatu  orationis,  unquam  veste,  detracto.  Ineptis  gra- 
tum  fortasse  fecit,  qui  voluntillaoALAMisTaxs  inurera.'* 
Cicero  IM  Claris  Orai.  s.  aes. 

10  Who  Gallio  was,  is  not  clearly  settled  by  the  com^ 
menutors.  QuinUlian,  lib.  til.  cap.  1,  makes  mention  of 
Gallio,  who  wrote  a  treatise  of  eloquence  ;  and  in  the 
Annaltf  b.  xv.  s.  73,  we  find  Junius  Gallio,  the  brother  of 
Seneca;  but  whether  either  of  them  is  the  person  here 
intended,  remains  unceruln.  Whoever  he  was,  his  elo- 
quence was  a  tinkling  cymbal.  QuintUlan  says  of  such 
orators,  who  are  all  Inflaud,  tumid,  corrupt,  and  jing- 
ling, that  their  malady  does  not  proceed  from  a  full  and 
rich  constitution,  but  ftxHn  mere  infirmity ;  for, 


Ac  la 
What 


iBMahwefad, 
Mood  and  ifMtt,  vmUV  «Uh 


**  Nam  tumidos,  et  comq)tos,  et  tlnnuloe,  et  quocumqne 

alio  cacoxelia  genere  peccantes,  certum  habeo,  non 

virlum,  sed  inflrmitatis  vitio  laborare ;  ut  corpora  non 

I  robore,  sed  valetudine  inflantur.**  Qulntil.  lib.  II.  caw.  ^ 
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meretricious  ornaments.  The  stjle  in  vogue  at 
present,  is  iq  innovation  ai^ainst  every  thing 
Just  and  natural ;  it  is  not  even  manly.  The 
luxuriant  phrase,  the  inanity  of  tuneful  periods, 
and  the  wanton  levity  of  the  whole  ^omposa- 
tioD,  are  fit  for  nothing  but  the  histrionic  art, 
M  if  they  were  written  for  the  stage.  To  the 
disgrace  of  tho  age  (however  astonishing  it 
may  ap^ar),  it  is  the  boast,  the  pride,  the  glory 
of  our  present  orators,  that  their  periods  are 
musical  enough  either  for  the  dancer's  heel,!  or 
the  warbler's  throat.  Hence  it  is,  that  by  a 
frequent,  but  preposterous,  metaphor,  the  orator 
b  said  to  speak  in  melodious  cadence,  and  the 
dancer  to  move  with  expression.  In  this  view 
of  things,  evens  Cassius  Severus  (the  only 
modern  whom  Aper  has  ventured  to  name),  if 
we  compare  him  with  the  race  that  followed, 
may  be  fairly  pronounced  ft  legitimate  orator, 
theugh  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  in  what 
remains  of  his  composition,  be  is  clumsy  with- 
out strength,  and  violent  without  spirit.  He 
was  the  first  that  deviated  'from  the  great  mas- 
ters of  his  art  He  despised  all  method  and 
regular  arrangement;  Indelicate  in  his  choice 
of  his  words,  he  paid  no  regard  to  decency ; 
eager  to  attack,  he  left  himself  unguarded ;  he 
brandished  his  weapons  without  skill  or  address ; 
and,  to  speak  plainly,  he  wrangled,  but  did  not 
argue.    And  yet,  notwithstanding  these  defects, 


1  Plinj  declares,  without  ceremony,  that  he  wu 
ashamed  of  the  corrupt  eflfomiaate  style  that  disgraced 
the  courts  of  justice,  and  made  him  think  of  withdraw- 
ing from  the  forum.  He  calls  it  sing-song,  and  says 
that  nothing  but  musical  instruments  could  be  added. 
**Pudet  referre,qu«  quam  fracta  pronunciatione  dican- 
tor ;  quibus  quam  teneris  clamoribus  exclplantttr.  Plau- 
sus  tanuun,  ac  sola  cjmbala  et  tympana,  illis  canilcis 
desuUL"  Pliny,  lib.  ii.  episu  14.  The  chief  aim  of  Per- 
•his  In  hisHrst  satire  is  levelled  against  the  bad  poets 
of  his  Ume,  and  also  the  spurious  orators,  who  enervated 
their  eloquence  by  antitheais,  farfetched  melaphors,and 
points  of  wit,  delivered  with  the  softest  tone  of  voice, 
■nd  ridiculous  airs  of  affectation. 

Fnrai,altFBdio:  Padhuquld?  CrimfaMirudi 
LSmllnaalitlMdt;  diwUiipMdaaflcaru 
Landitw.    BeltaahMllioeMlajBl  uRaarakeMiil 
Man*  mwt  grippe,  tt,  omtat  li  aanfcfai,  %mtm 
ntMokriB  1  Canuu,  com  ikMta  to  In  tnlM  pietnm 
Exhaiaenpactail 


naft,  nyi  tte  MMW,  to  tliV  dMUft  I  lay , 
OPadliM.   WiMKtdMigHlleFlidhiiny? 
Btadiew  lo  plawa  tbi  indai  of  iIh  tliM% 
With  porioik,  pointa,  and  mpw,  h«  daii  hii  orintfB. 
Hf  ludi  wUh  SoorliMtiib  looff  huuigiM : 
TtaflMtayattfamt,  What  I  to  tw  pnfa*d  uid  buf  V 
Eflknlma  Romaa  I  diall  ndk  ataff  pmail, 
To  tkkle  (hae,  and  maka  tbM  wac  Ibf  taO  7 
8ay,rim*l  a  rii^vrMk'd  aiUor  ali^hlawaa, 
Wookki  thoo  ba  mofad  to  ^,  and  baabnr 
AaakaaY  What'a aun pwtiurt*ioaa Uian  to  m» 
A  mmj  beggatl  wH  in  udasj  I 

Dryim*»  Ptrritu 

%  For  Cassius  Severus,  see  §.  zlx.  note. 


he  was,  as  I  have  already  taid^  eapetior  to  aH 
that  came  after  him,  whether  we  regard  the 
variety  of  his  learning,  the  urbanity  of  his  wit, 
or  the  vigour  of  his  mind.  I  expected  tliat 
Aper,  after  naming  this  orator,  would  have 
drawn  up  the  rest  of  his  forces  is  regular 
order.  He  has  fallen,  indeed,  upon  Astnius, 
Caelius,  and  Calvus ;  but  where  are  his  cham- 
pions to  enter  the  lists  with  them  ?  I  imagined 
that  he  had  a  phalanx  in  reserve, -end  that  we 
should  have  seen  them  man  by  ipaa  giving 
battle  to  Cicero,  Ctesar,  and  the  rest  io  succes- 
sion. He  has  singled  out  some  of  the  ancicnu, 
but  has  brought  none  of  his  modems  into  the 
field.  He  thought  it  enough  to  give  then  a 
good  character  in  their  absence.  In  this,  per^ 
haps,  he  acted  with  prudence :  he  was  afraid,  if 
he  selected  a  few,  that  the  rest  of  the  tribe 
would  take  offence.  For  among  the  rhetoricians 
of  the  present  day,  is  there  one  to  be  found, 
who  does  not,  in  his  own  opinion^  tower  above 
Cicero,  though  he  has  the  modesty  to  yield  to 
Gabinianus  ?  s. 

XXVIL  What  Aper  has  ondtted,  I  intend 
to  perform.  I  shall  produce  his  modems  by 
name,  to  the  end  that,  by  placing  the  example 
before  our  eyes,  we  may  be  able,  more  distinctly, 
to  trace  the  steps  by  which  the  vigour  of  an- 
cient eloquence  has  fallen  to  decay.  Matenus 
interrupted  him.  -  I  wish,  be  said,  that  you 
would  come  at  onoe  to  the  point  t  we  cbim 
your  promise.  The  superiority  of  the  ancxcots 
is  not  in  question.  We  want  no  proof  of  it. 
Upon  that  point  my  Opinion  is  decided.  But  the 
causes  of  our  rapid  decline  from  ancient  excel- 
lence remain  to  be  unfolded.  We  kncrw  that 
you  have  turned  your  thoughts  to  this  subject, 
and  we  expected  from  you  a  calm  disquisition, 
had  not  the  violent  attack  which  Aper  m^ls 
upon  your  favourite  orators,  roused  your  spirit, 
and|  perhaps,  ^ven  you  some  offence.  Far  fnm 
it,  replied  Messala ;  he  has  given  me  do  offence; 
nor  must  you,  my  friends,  take  umbrage,  if  at 
any  time  a  word  should  fall  from  me,  not  quite 
agreeable  to  your  way  of  thinking.  We  arc 
engaged  in  a  free  inquiry,  and  you  knew,  that, 
in  this  kind  of  debate,  the  established  law  aUo«i 
every  man  to  speak  his  mind  without  reserve 
That  is  the  law,  replied  Matemus ;  yoa  may 
proceed  in  perfect  security.  When  you  speak 
of  the  ancients,  speak  of  them  with  andeat 
freedom,  which,  I  fear^  is  at  a  lower  ebb  thaa 
even  the  genius  of  those  eminent  men. 


3  Oablnianus  was  a  teacher  of  rhetoric  in  tlM  (*^ 
of  Vespasian.  Eusebiua,  in  hia  ChroaicoD,  ti^  ^ 
Veapaaian,  says  that  Gabinianus,  a  eelebrixed  iMv- 
rician,  was  a  teacher  of  eloquence  In  Oaal.  "Gafc^ 
anus,  celeberrinii  nominit  rhetor,  in  GaUia  doeiA>' 
His  admirsrs  deenmd  him  another  Cicoviy  aad,  ifttf 
him,  all  such  onaors  were  cidled  CioanonH  Oaanusi 
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XZVIIlp  Mastala  resumed  his  diseoiirse  t  The 
cnMs  of  the  decay  of  eloquence  are  by  no  means 
diflcHH  to  be  trued.    They  are,  I  beUeTe,well 
known  to  yon,  Matemus,  and  also  to  Secundus, 
not  excepting  my  friend  Aper.     It  seems,  how- 
ever, that  I  am  now,  at  yoar  reqiielt,to  unravel 
the  bminess.     But  there  is  no  mystery  in' it. 
We  know  that  eloquence,  with  the  rest  of  the 
polite  arts,  has  lost  its  former  lustre :  and  yet, 
it  is  not  a  dearth  of  men,  or  a  decay  of  talents, 
that  has  produced  this  fatal  effect     The  true 
caues  are,  the  dissipation  of  our  young  men, 
ths  inattention   of  parents,  the   ignorance  of 
thoM  who  pretend  to  give  instruction,  and  the 
total  neglect  of  ancient  discipline.     The  mis- 
chief began  at  Rome,  it  has  overrun  all  Italy, 
sod  'a  now,  with  rapid  strides,  spreading  through 
the  provinces.     The  effects,  however,  are  more 
visible  at  home,  and  therefore  I  shall  confine 
myteU  to  the  reigning  vices  of  the  capital  *, 
vices  that  wither  every  virtue  in  th4  hud^  and 
continue  their  baleful  influence  through  every 
leasoo  of  life. 

But  before  I  enter  on  the  subject,  it  will  not 
be  useless  to  look  back  to  the  system  of  educa- 
tion that  prevailed  in  former  times,  and  to  the 
ttriet  discipline  of  our  ancestors,  in  a  point  of 
to  ffloeh  moment  as   the   formation  of  youth, 
Iq  the  times  to  which  I  now  refer,  the  son  of 
every  family  was  the  legitimate  offspring  of  a 
rirtiumf  mother.     The  infant,  as  soon  as  bom, 
was  not  consigned  to  the  mean  dwelling  of  a 
hireling  nurse,*  but  was  reared  and  cherished 
in  the  bosom  of  a  tender  parent.     To  regulate 
all  household  affairs,  and  attend  to  her  infant 
race,  was,  at  that  time,  the  glory  of  the  female 
character.     A  matron,  related  to  the  fimily, 
and  distinguished  by  the  purity  of  her  life,  was 
chosen  to  watch  the  progress  of  the  tender  mind. 
In  her  presence  not  one  indecent  word  was  ut- 
tered ;  nothing  was  done  against  propriety  and 
good  manners.     The  hours  of  study  and  serious 
employment  were  settled  by  her  direction  ;  and 
not  only  so,  but  even  the  diversions  of  the  chil- 
divn  were  eooducted  with  modest  reserve  and 
sanctity  of  manners.     Thus  it  was  with  Cor- 
nelia,f  the  mother  of  the  Gracchi,  superintended 


4  Jo  order  to  brand  end  stigmatise  the  Roman  matrons 
who  committed  the  care  of  their  In&nt  children  to  hired 
Burtee,  Tacitus  olMerves,  that  no  such  custom  was 
known  among  the  savages  of  Oermanj.  See  Afoitiwrs 
^the  Cfermana,  a.  xz.  See  also  Quiotilian,  on  the  sut- 
)ect  of  edacalloa,  lib.  t.  cap.  2  and  3. 

B  Cornelia,  the  mother  of  the  two  OracchI,  was 
daughter  to  the  first  Sclpio  Afrlcanus.  The  sons,  Quln- 
tlUaB  says,  owod  taoch  of  their  eloquence  to  the  care 
and  iiutitniiofie  of  their  mother,  whose  taste  and  learn- 
iag  were  fhlly  dieplaf  ed  In  her  letters,  which  were  then 
m  ;h«  haoda  of  the  public.  **  Nam  Oracchorum  eloqaen. 
ti»  Qttltnm  eotttullsse  acceptmus  Coroeliam  matrem, 
<^;u«  doctlMlmtin  eerao  In  posierosquoqueestepistutis 


the  education  of  her  illustrious  issue*  It  wit 
thus  that  Aurelia'  trained  up  Julius  Cassar  {  and 
thus  AtiaT  formed  the  mind  of  Augustus.  The 
consequence  of  this  regular  discipline  was,  that 
the  young  mind  grew  up  in  Innocence,  unstained 
by  vice,  'unwarped  by  irregdlar  passions,  and, 
under  that  culture,  received  the  seeds  of  science. 
Whatever  was  the  peculiar  bias,  whether  to 
the  military  art,  the  study  of  the  laws,  or  the 
profession  of  eloquence,  that  engrossed  the 
whole  attention,  and  the  youth,  thus  directed, 
embraced  the  entire  compass  of  one  favourite 
science. 

XXIX.  In  the  present  age,  what  is  our 
practice  ?  The  infant  is  committed  to  a  Greek 
chambermaid,  and  a  slave  or  two  chosen  for 
the  purpose,  generally  the  worst  of  the  whole 
household  trains  all  utter  strangers  to  every 
liberal  notion.  In  that  worshipful  society' 
the  youth  grows  up,  imbibing  folly  and  vulgar 
error.     Throughout  the  house,  not  one  servant 


tnulltus."  Quint,  lib.  I.  cap.  1.  To  the  same  eflbet 
Cicero:  "Fuh  Oracchus  dlllgentia  Cornells  matrls  a 
puero  doctus,  et  Orwcis  Uteris  erudhus.^  De  Claris 
Orau  s.  101  Again,  Cicero  says,  We  have  read  the 
leturs  of  Cornelia,  the  mother  of  the  OracchI,  from 
which  It  appears,  that  the  sons  were  educated,  not  so 
much  In  the  lap  of  their  mother,  as  her  conversation. 
"Legimus  epistolas  Cornelle,  matrls  Oracchorum: 
apparet  fillos  non  tam  In  gremlo  educatos,  quam  in 
sermone  matrls."  DeClarlsOrat.s.211.  Pliny  the  elder 
informs  us  that  a  statue  was  erected  to  her  memory, 
though  Cato  the  Censor  declaimed  against  showing  so 
much  honour  to  women,  even  In  the  provinces.  Bui 
with  all  his  vehemence  he  could  not  prevent  It  In  the 
city  of  Rome.   Pliny,  lib.  zixiv.  s.  14. 

6  For  Aurella,  the  mother  of  Julius  Cvear,  see  Th€ 
Ogntalogieai  T\M€  ^  tfu  Gtfeore,  No.  2. 

7  For  Atia,  the  mother  of  Augustus,  sea  Qmualogieai 
TabU  if  ths  Cohort,  No.  14.  As  another  Instance  of 
maurnal  care,  Tacitus  Infenns  us  that  Julia  Frocllla 
■uperlntended  the  education  of  her  sou.  See  I4ft  qf 
AgriedOyS.  iv. 

8  Quinillian  thinks  the  first  elemenu  of  education  so 
highly  material,  that  he  has  two  long  chapters  on  the 
subject.  He  requires,  In  the  first  place,  that  the  Ian 
guage  of  the  nurses  should  be  pore  and  correct.  Theli 
manners  are  of  great  Importance,  but,  he  adds,  let  them 
speak  with  propriety.  It  Is  to  them  that  the  inlant  first 
auends ;  he  listens,  and  endeavours  to  Imiute  them. 
The  first  colour,  Imbibed  by  yam  or  thread,  is  sure  to 
leak  What  Is  bad,  generally  adheres  tenaciourty.  LeC 
the  child,  therefore,  jiot  learn  In  his  Inlancy,  what  he 
must  afterwards  take  pains  to  unlearn.  "  Ante  omnla» 
ne  sit  vitlofus  sermo  nutricibus.  Et  morum  quidem  In 
his  baud  duble  prior  ratio  est ;  recte  tamen  atlam  loquan* 
tur.  Has  primum  audlet  puer;  harum  verba  efilngere 
Imltaado  conabitur.  Et  naturatenaclsslml  sumus  eorum, 
que  rudlbus  annis  perciplmus ;  nee  lanarum  colores, 
qutbus  stroplex  llle  candor  mvtatos  esl,  elul  possunL 
El  haec  Ipsa  roagis  pertlnacher  harent,  que  deteriura 
•unu  Non  essoescat  ergo,  ne  dum  Infans  quidem  est, 
eermonl, qui  dadlsceadus  est.**  Quintllian,  lib.  Leap.  1. 
Plutarch  has  a  long  diecoitrse  en  the  brewing  of  chlU 
dren,  in  which  all  mistakes  %re  rolnted  out,  and  the 
best  rules  enforced  with  great  acotenass  of  observation. 
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cues  what  he  styt  or  does  i  in  th^  presence  of 
hit  young  master :  and  indeed  how  should  it  be 
otherwise  ?  The  parents  themselves  are  the  first 
to  give  their  children  the  worst  examples  of  vice 
and  IttZQiy.  The  stripling  consequently  loses 
all  sense  of  shame,  and  soon  forgets  the  respect 
he  owes  to  others  as  well  as  to  himself.  A  pas- 
sion for  horses,  players,  and  gIadiators,s  seems 
to  he  the  epidemic  folly  of  the  times.  The 
child  receives  it  in  his  mother's  womb ;  he  brings 
it  with  him  in^  the  world ;  and  in  a  mind  so 
possessed,  what  room  for  science,  or  any  generous 
purpose? 


1  Juvenal  has  .one  entire  satire  on  the  subject  of 
education: 

Ml  dkta  ioMtan  vin^H  hae  Bndaa  taockt, 

laxn^amfmetmu   ftoeal  Uno,  proeal  Indc  padla 

LaaeiMua,  at  Motu  pamoeiuiUi  pftmlti 

Miilmii  (ktetnr  fomo  rwotla. 

SaL  xiv. ««.  44. 

auflg  no  towiineii,no  ladeoent  tpe&eh , 
SIm  MputBMit  of  iha  teaifar  youh  to  TC»dk 
Ft  b*  fron  ibmee  tfae  clatum  pBtuitt, 
Who  dap  hta  druidMa  oaidni  all  tiiB  Dii^C 
6op  from  tbdr  paraoia  mnj  thSa  nnttoo$  elaim. 

Drydtmft  Jtmnal. 

9  Hie  rage  of  the  Romans  for  the  diversfona  of  the 
theatre,  and  public  spectacles  of  every  kind,  ie  often 
mentioned  by  Horace,  Juvenal,  and  other  writers  under 
the  emperors.  Seneca  says,  ttiat,  at  one  time,  three 
ways  were  wanted  to  as  many  different  theatres :  trUnu 
todem  Umport  thiatria  via  poiUulantur.  And  a^in, 
the  most  illustrious  of  the  Roman  youth  are  no  better 
than  slaves  to  the  pantomimic  performers.  **Ostendam 
nobilissimos  }uvencs  mancipfa  pantomimorum."  Episu 
47.  It  was  for  this  reason  tlial  Petronius  lays  It  down 
as  a  rule  to  be  observed  by  the  young  student,  never  to 
list  himself  in  the  parlies  and  factions  of  the  theatre : 

■  •     Nwe  plaoaor  ia  acma 
6eda»t  ndttaftnM,bkaiomm  wSOidbm. 

ft  is  Well  known,  that  theatrical  parties  distracted  the 
Roman  citizens,  and  rose  almost  to  phrensy.  They 
were  distinguished  by  the  green  and  blue.  Caligula,  as 
we  read<  in  Suetonius,  attached  himself  to  the  fdrmer, 
and  vinB  so  fond  of  pid  charioteers,  who  wore  green 
liveries,  that  he  lived  for  a  considerable  time  in  the 
■tables^  where  their  horses  were  kept.  ''Prasinae  fac- 
tion! Ita  addictus  et  dediius,  ut  coenaret  In  stabulo  assidue 
•t  maneret."  Life  «f  Caligula^  s.  56.  Montesquieu 
reckons  such  party  divisions  among  the  causes  that 
wrought  the  downfall  of  the  empire.  Constantinople,  he 
■ays,  was  split  into  two  factions,  the  green  and  the  blue, 
which  owed  their  origin  to  the  inclination  of  the  people 
to  favour  one  set  of  charioteers  in  the  circus  rather  than 
another.  These  two  parties  raged  In  every  city 
throughout  the  empire,  and  their  fury  rose  In  propor- 
tion to  the  number  of  inhabitants.  Justinian  ftivourcd 
the  blues,  who  became  so  elate  with  pride,  that  they 
trampled  on  the  laws.  All  ties  of  friendship,  all  natural 
affection,  and  all  relative  duties,  were  extinguished. 
Whole  fiunllies  were  destroyed ;  aad  the  empire  was  a 
scene  of  anarchy  and  wild  contention.  He,  who  felt 
himself  capable  of  the  most  atrocious  deeds,  declared 
himself  a  blcb,  and  the  oabsns  were  massacred  wlUi 
ImpuDity.  Montesquieu,  Grandenr  et  Decadence  des 
Bomains,  chap.  IX. 


In  our  houses,  at  onr  tables,  sports  and  inter- 
ludes are  the  topics  of  conrersation.  Eater  the 
places  >of  academical  lectures,  and  who  talks  of 
any  other  subject  f  The  preceptors  thsmiehcs 
have  caught  the  contagion.  Nor  csn  this  be 
wondered  at  To  establish  a  strict  and  legalu 
discipline,  and  to  succeed  by  giving  proofs  of 
their  genius,  is  not  the  plan  of  our  modem 
rhetoricians.  They  pay  their  court  to  the  gmt, 
and,  by  servile  adulation,  increase  the  aombet 
of  their  pupils.  Need  I  mention  the  manner 
of  conveying  the  first  elements  of  school  learn- 
ing ?  No  care  is  taken  to  give  the  stndent  a 
taste  for  the  best  authors  ;*  the  page  of  faistoiy 
lies  neglected ;  the  study  of  then  and  mannen  is 
no  part  of  their  system ;  and  every  branch  of 
useful  knowledge  is  left  uncultivated.  A  pre- 
ceptor is  called  in,  and  education  is  then  tbongfat 
to  be  in  a  fair  way.  But  I  shall  have  occasion 
hereafter  to  speak  more  fully  of  that  class  of 
men,  called  rhetoricians.  It  will  then  be  leeo, 
at  what  period  that  profession  first  made  its 
appearance  at  Rome,  and  what  reception  it  iset 
with  from  our  ancestors. 

XXX.  Before  I  proceed,  let  us  advert  for  a 
moment  to  the  plan  of  ancient  discipline.  Tbe 
unwearied  diligence  of  the  ancient  orators,  their 
habits  of  meditation,  and  their  daily  exercise  is 


3  QuintiUan,  in  his  tenth  book,  chap  I.  lus  P««>* 
full  account  of  the  best  Greek  and  Roman  pocCf,ont0rh 
and  historians ;  and  in  b.  ii.  ch.  6,  he  djmvt  op  *■  rtsaltr 
scheme  for  the  young  student  to  pursue  inbiscmine  of 
reading.  There  are,  he  says,  two  rocks,  oo  which  Oier 
may  split.  The  first,  by  being  led  bj  some  Ibod  admirrr 
of  antiquity  to  set  too  high  a  value  on  the  oaBoeritf 
Cato  and  the  Ormcchi ;  for,  in  that  comtnercc,  \h»j  viU 
\m  in  danger  of  growing  dry,  harsh,  and  rogs^d-  1^ 
strong  conception  of  those  men  will  be  beyond  Uw  rn<A 
of  tender  minds.   Their  style,  indeed,  may  be  copieii; 
and  the  youth  may  flatter  himself,  when  he  has  c«- 
tracted  the   nist  of  antiquity,  that  be  resemblei  th« 
illustrious  orators  of  a  former  age.    On  Uie  «^ 
hand,  the  florid  decoralions  and  false  glituroftbe 
moderns  may  have  a  secret  charm,  the  more  danfero** 
and  seductive,  as  the  petty  flourishes  of  our  new  «*/ 
of  writing  may  prove  acceptable  to  tbe  youthful  adsi 
"  Doo  autem  genera  maxime  caveoda  peeris  p"''' 
unum,  ne  quia  eos  anilquitatts  nimius  admirator  is 
Gracchorum,  Calonisque,  et  aliorum  similiom  \sc»f* 
durescere  velit.  Erunt  enim  horridi  aique  jejuni  .Nts 
neque  vim  eorom  adhuc  Intel lecta  conoequentsr;  ^ 
elocutione,  qua  turn  sine  dubio  erat  optima,  ted  m^ 
temporibus  aliena,  content!,  quod  est  pessinjuni,  •««»*' 
sibt  raagnls  virls  videbuntur.    Alienun,  quod  ^^' 
diversum  est,  ne  recenils  hujus  lascivis  flosculia  ^ 
voluptate  quadam  prava  deliniantur,  nt  IU*^'''^^^ 
genus,  et  puerilibus  ingeniis  hoc  gratius,  qw  i*^ 
eat,  adamant."   Such  was  the  doctrine  of  QiiiniMt* 
His  practice,  we  may  be  sure,  was  oowpnanl  la  ks^ 
rules.    Under  such  a  roaster  the  yooib  of  R««»  ^ 
be  initiated  in  science,  and  formed  to  a  just  t*** 
eloquence  and  legitimate  composition;  ^  °J^ 
was  not  equal  to  the  Usk.   The  rheioriciaw  *^^r^ 
gogues  of  the  age  preferred  the  novelty  and  si^ett*** 
ornaments  of  the  style  then  in  vogue. 
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tk«  whote  drd«  of  wis  ftDd  Kiencef ,  are  amply 
displayed  in  the  books  which  they  have  trans- 
■itted  to  UB.  The  treatiae  of  Cicero,  entitled 
Bratui,<  if  in  all  our  hands.  In  that  work, 
tfttr  commemoratsng  the  orators  of  a  former 
dsy,  ke  closes  the  aocoant  with  the  parttcalars 
of  Ui  own  progress  in  science,  and  the  method 
he  took  in  educating  himself  to  the  profession  of 
otitory.  He  studied  the. civil  law  under >  Mu- 
eiof  ScsBVola  {  he  was  instructed  in  the  various 
lyitemi  of  philosophy,  by  Philo  <  of  the  academ- 
ic school,  and  by  Diodorus  the  stoic;  and 
though  Rome,  at  that  time,  abounded  with  the 
best  professors,  he  made  a  voyage  to  Greece,^ 


4  TMs  li  ibe  tr«atli6,  or  history  of  the  most  eminent 
omore  (Da  Claris  OaAToance),  which  has  been  so 
(^a  cjud  In  the  course  of  ihese  notes.  It  is  also 
••titled  BavTUs:  a  work  replete  with  the  soundest 
eriUcism,  and  by  its  variety  and  elegance  always 
chtrming. 

5  Quiocns  MqcIus  Scttvola  was  the  great  lawyer  of 
ikis  Uma.  Cloero  draws  a  comparison  between  him  and 
Cnsws.    Tliey  were  both  engaged,  on  opposite  sides, 
io  a  caose  before  the  cbxtumvou.  Crasstts  proved  him- 
Mlf  tile  ben  lawyer  among  the  orators  of  that  day,  and 
ScsTola  the  moat  eloquent  of  the  lawyers.   "Ut  elo- 
qaemiam  juris  peritisslmus  Crassus;  jurisperltorum 
tkiqueDUsaifflus  Scevola  potareiur."   De  Clari*  Orat. 
a  145.  During  the  consulship  of  Sylla,  A.  U.  C.  666, 
Cicero  being  then  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  his  age,  and 
visbiag  to  acquire  a  competent  knowledge  of  tiie  prin- 
ciples of  jurisprudence,  atuched  himself  to  Mucius 
SecvoU,  who  did  not  undertake  the  usk  of  Instructing 
popilSrtwtfty  coarersing  freely  with  all  who  consulted 
him,  gave  a  fiiir  opportunity  to  those  who  thirsted  after 
knowledge.    **  £^  auiam  juris  civilis  studio,  rouhum 
opem  dabam  Q.  Scavol»,  qui  quamquam  nemini  se  ad 
doeendum  dabat,  taroen,  consulentibus  respondendo, 
stadi<>aos  audiendl  docebau"  De  ClarU  Orat.  s.  30$. 

6  Philo  was  a  leading  philoaopher  of  the  academic 
school.  To  aToid  the  fury  of  Mithridates,  who  waged  a 
lung  war  with  the  Romans,  he  fled  from  Athens,  and, 
vith  some  of  the  most  eminent  of  his  fellow  citisens, 
npaired  lo  Rome.  Cicero  was  struck  with  his  phlloa- 
e|>ky,  and  bac«m«  hie  pupil.  "  Cum  princeps  academisB 
Pliilo,  com  Atheniensium  optlmatibua,  Mlthridatico 
hello,  doiDO  profugieset,  Romamque  venisset,  totum  ei 
■M  tradidi,  admiretiili  quodam  ad  philosophiam  studio 
concitatas."  i?w  Ctorw  Oro/.  S.  306. 

Cicero  adds,  that  he  gave  board  and  lodging,  at  his 
ova  housa.  to  DiodoiuB  the  stoic,  and,  under  that  mas- 
ter, employed  himself  in  various  branches  of  literature, 
hat  particalarly  in  the  study  of  logic,  which  may  be 
coosiJered  as  •  mode  of  eloquence,  contracted,  close, 
and  nervous.  **  Eram  cum  stoico  Diudoio :  qui  cum 
habitaviseet  apud  me,  mecumque  vLilsset,  nuper  est 
dumi  mem  mortuua.  A  quo,  cum  in  aliis  rebus,  turn 
sliidioaianlme  In  dialecUca  exercebar,  quae  quasi  con- 
tncta  et  adstTictA  eloquentla  putcnda  esL"  De  Clarit 
O»«t.a.a09l 

7  Cieero  gives  an  account  of  his  travels,  which  he 
QBdenook,  after  having  employed  two  years  in  the 
bnsineaa  of  the  Ibnim,  where  he  gained  an  early  reputa* 
tioa.  At  Athens,  he  passed  six  months  with  Antiochus, 
the  principal  philosopher  of  the  old  academy,  and,  under 
the  direelioa  of  that  able  master,  resumed  those  abstract 
specalaiioDa  which  he  had  cultivated  from  his  earliest 
rouih.   Nor  did  he  neglect  his  rhetorical  exercises.  In 


and  thence  to  Asia,  in  order  to  enrich  his  mind 
with  every  branch  of  learning.  Hence  that 
store  of  knowledge  which  appears  in  all  his 
writings.  Geometry,  music,  grammar,  and  every 
useful  art,  were  familiar  to  him.  He  embraced 
the  whole  science  of  logic  >  and  ethics.     He 


that  pursuit,  he  was  assisted  by  Demetrius,  the  Syrian, 
who  was  allowed  to  be  a  skilful  preceptor.  He  passed 
from  Qreece  into  Asia ;  and,  In  the  course  of  his  travels 
through  that  country,  he  lived  In  constant  habits  with 
Menlppus  of  Stratonica ;  a  roan  eminent  for  his  learn* 
log;  who,  if  to  be  neither  frivolous,  nor  unintelligible, 
is  the  character  of  Attic  eloquence,  might  (airly  becalled 
a  disciple  of  tliat  school.  He  met  with  many  other  pn>- 
fessors  of  rhetoric,  such  as  Dionysius  of  Magnesia, 
JEschylus  of  CnidoB,  and  Zenocles  of  Adramytus ;  but 
not  content  with  their  assistance,  he  went  to  Rhodes, 
and  renewed  his  friendship  with  Molo,  whom  he  had 
heard  at  Rome,  and  knew  to  be  an  able  pleader  In  real 
causes;  a  £ne  writer,  a  judicious  critic,  who  conld, 
with  a  just  discernment  of  the  beauties  as  well  as  the 
lauUs  of  a  composition,  point  out  the  road  to  excellence, 
and  improve  the  taste  of  his  scholars.  In  his  attention 
to  the  Roman  orator,  the  point  he  aimed  at  (Cicero  will 
not  say  that  he  succeeded)  was,  to  lop  away  superfluous 
branches,  and  conflne  within  Its  proper  channel  a 
stream  of  eloquence,  too  apt  to  swell  above  all  bounds, 
and  overflow  its  banks.  After  two  years  thus  spent  in 
the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  and  Improvement  in  his  ora> 
torical  profession,  Cicero  returned  to  Rome  almost  a 
new  man.  "  Is  (Molo)  dedit  operam  (si  modo  Id  cons^ 
qui  potuit)  ut  nimis  redundantes  hos,  el  superfluenten 
juvenili  quailam  dicendi  Impunltate,  et  liceniia,  repri- 
meret  et  quasi  extra  ripas  difflueotee  coerceret.  Ila  re- 
cepi  me  biennio  post,  non  modo  exercitatior,  sed  prope 
muutus."   See  De  CtarU  Oratorihuty  a  315  and  316. 

8  Cicero  is  here  said  to  have  been  a  complete  master 
of  philosophy,  which,  according  to  Quintilian,  was  di- 
vided Into  three  branches,  namely,  physics,  ethics,  and 
logic.  It  has  been  mentioned  In  this  section,  note,  thai 
Cicero  called  logic  a  contracted  and  close  mode  of  elo- 
quence. That  observation  is  fully  explained  by  Quin* 
lilian.  Speaking  of  logic,  the  use,  he  says,  of  that  con> 
tentious  art,  consists  in  just  definition,  which  presents 
to  the  mind  the  precise  Idea ;  and  in  nice  discrimination, 
which  marks  the  essential  difference  of  thinga  It  la 
this  faculty  that  throws  a  sudden  light  on  every  difllcult 
question,  removes  all  ambiguity,  clears  up  what  waa 
doubtful,  divides,  developes,  and  separates,  and  then 
collects  the  argument  to  a  poinL  But  the  ontor  must  noi 
be  too  fund  of  this  close  combaL  The  minute  attention, 
which  logic  requires,  will  exclude  what  is  of  higher 
value  i  while  It  aims  at  precision,  the  vigour  of  the  mind 
is  lost  in  subtlety.  We  often  see  men,  who  argue  with 
wonderful  craft;  but,  when  petty  controversy  will  no 
longer  serve  their  purpose,  we  see  the  same  men  with- 
out warmth  or  enerf^,  cold,  languid,  and  unequal  to  the 
conflict;  like  those  little  animals,  which  are  brisk  In 
narrow  places,  and  bj  their  agility  baflle  their  pursuers* 
but  in  the  open  field  are  soon  overpowered.  **  Hac  para 
dialectica,  sive  illamdicere  mallinus  disputatrlcem,«t 
est  utilis  saepe  et  finitlonibus,  et  comprehenslonibus,  et 
separandis  que  sunt  diffcrentia,et  resolvanda  ambigui* 
tate,  el  distinguendo,  dividendo,  llliciendo,  implicandof 
ita  si  toiuro  sibi  vlndicavSrit  in  foro  certamen,  obsCabH 
melioribus,  et  sectas  ad  teaultalero  vires  ipsa  snbtllltate 
cunsumet.  Itaque  reperias  qu.isdara  in  disputando  mira 
callidos;  cum  ab  ilia  veru  cavillatione  disccssorini, 
non  raagis  sufflcere  in  aliquo  graviori  acta,  quam  par«m 
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itodied  the  opentions  of  natiin.  His  dili- 
gence of  inquiry  opened  to  him  the  long  chain 
of  causes  and  effects,  and»  in  short,  the  whole 
system  of  physiology  was  his  own.  From  a 
Bind  thus  replenished,  it  is  no  wonder,  my 
good  friends,  that  we  see  in  the  compositions 
of  that  extraordinary  man  that  affluence  of 
ideas,  and  that  prodigious  flow  of  eloquence.  In 
fact,  it  is  not  with  oratory  as  with  the  other 
arts,  which  are  confined  to  certain  objects,  and 
circumscribed  within  their  own  peculiar  limits. 
He  alone  deserves  the  name  of  an  orator,  who 
can  speak  in  a  copious  style,  with  ease  or 
dignity,  as  the  subject  requires  i  who  can  find 
language  to  decorate  his  argument ;  who  through 
the  passions  can  command  the  understanding; 
and,  while  he,  serves  mankind,  knows  how  to 
delight  the  judgment  and  the  imagination  of  his 
audience. 

XXXI.  Such  was,  in  ancient  times,  the  idea 
of  an  orator.  To  form  that  illustrious  character, 
it  was  not  thought  necessary  to  declaim  in  the 
schools  of  rhetoricians,!  or  to  make  a  vain  pa- 


quvdam  ablnulia,  qam  In  aogoitlts  mobtlla,  campo 
deprehenduntur."  Quint,  lib.  z}  L  cap.  S. 

Ethics,  or  moral  phllosophj,  the  same  great  critic 
holds  to  be  indispeniably  requleite.  *' Jun  quidem  pars 
ilia  moralis,  qu»  dicltur  ethice,  certe  tota  oratori  est 
accommodaia.  Nam  in  tanta  causenim  varletate,  nulla 
Are  did  potest,  ctigos  non  parte  aliqua  tractatus  aequi 
et  boni  reperlantur."  Lib.  xii.  Unlen  ths  mind  Iw 
enriched  with  a  store  of  knowledge,  there  may  be  lo- 
quacity, but  nothing  that  deaerves  the  name  of  oratory. 
Eloquence,  says  Lord  Bolingbroke,  must  flow  like  a 
stream  that  is  fed  by  an  abundant  spring,  and  not  spout 
forth  like  a  liule  frothy  stream,  on  some  gaudy  day, 
and  remain  dry  ibr  the  rest  of  the  year.  See  Spirit  qf 
PatrioUtm. 

With  regard  to  natural  philosophy,  Quintilian  has  a 
sentlmeat  so  truly  sublimei  that  to  omit  it  in  this  place 
would  look  like  insensibility.  If,  eays  he,  the  universe 
Is  conducted  by  a  superintending  Providence,  it  follows 
that  good  men  should  govern  the  nations  of  the  earth. 
And  if  the  soul  of  man  is  of  celestial  origin,  it  is  evident 
that  we  should  tread  in  the  paths  of  virtue,  all  aspiring 
to  our  native  source,  not  slaves  to  passion,  and  the 
pleasures  of  the  world.  These  are  important  topics ; 
they  often  occur  to  the  public  orator,  and  demand  all 
his  eloquence.  *'  Nam  si  regttur  providenila  roundus, 
■dministranda  certe  bonis  viris  erit  respublica.  Si  di- 
vlaa  nostris  animis  origo,  tendendum  ad  virtutem,  nee 
voluptatibus  terrenl  corporis  serviendum.  An  hoc  non 
Irsquenter  tractabit  orator  1"  Quint,  lib.  xil.  cap.  2. 

1  Quintilian,  as  well  as  Seneca,  has  left  a  collection 
of  school-declamations,  but  he  has  given  his  opinion  of 
alVsuch  performances.  They  are  mere  imitation,  and, 
by  consequence,  have  not  the  force  and  spirit  which  a 
real  cause  inspires.  In  public  harangues,  the  subject 
is  founded  in  reality;  in  declamations,  all  is  fiction. 
'*  Omnia  imiiatio  ficta  est ;  quo  fit  ut  minus  sanguinis  ac 
virium  declamationes  habeant,quameraiiones;  quod  in 
bis  vera,  in  ill  Is  asslmulata  materia  est.'*  Lib.  z.  cap.  2. 
Peironiiis  has  given  a  lively  description  of  the  rheluri- 
claiis  of  his  lime.  The  consequence,  he  says,  of  tbeir 
turgid  style,  and  the  pompous  swell  of  sounding  periods, 
has  ever  be4:n  the  same :  when  tiieir  scholars  enter  the 


rade  in  fietitioiis  oontroTeniefl,  whids  were  not 
only  void  of  all  reality,  but  eren  of  a  skaAow^  of 
probability.     Our  aocestots  puisaed  a  different 
plan  I  they  stored  their  minds  with  just  ideas 
of  moral  good  and  evil;  with  the  rules  of  right 
and  wrong,  and  the  fair  and  foul   In  haznaa 
transactions.     These,   on    every   controTerted 
point,  are  the  orator's  province.     In  courts  of 
law,  just  and  unjust  undergo  his  diseunlon ;  in 
political  debate,  between  what  is  ezpcdient  and 
honourable,  it  is  his  to  draw  the  line  $  ajid  those 
questions  are  so  blended  in  their  nature,  that 
they  enter  into  every  cause.  *   On  micb  import- 
ant topics,  who  can  hope  to  bring  vmriety  of 
matter,  and  to  dignify  that  matter  with  style 
and  sentiment,  if  he  has  not,  beforehand,  en- 
larged his  mind  with  the  knowledge  of  humsn 
nature  f  with  the  laws  of  moral  obligation  ?  the 
deformity  of  vice,  the  beauty  of  virtue,  and 
other  points  which  do  not  immediately  beloog 
to  the  theory  of  ethics  ? 

The  orator,  who  has  enriched  bis  mind  with 
these  materials,  may  be  truly  said  to  have  ac- 
quired the  powen  of  persuasion.  He  who 
knows  the  nature  of  indignation,  will  be  able 
to  kindle  or  allay  that  passion  in  the  breast  o{ 
the  judge ;  and  the  advocate  who  has  eoosidered 
the  effect  of  compassion,  and  from  what  leczet 
springs  it  flows,  will  best  know  bow  to  soften 
the  nund,  and  melt  it  into  tenderness.  It  is  by 
these  secrets  of  his  art  that  the  orator  gaics 
his  influence.  Whether  he  has  to  do  with  the 
prejudiced,  the  angry,  the  envious,  tiie  melss- 
choly,  or  the  timid,  he  can  bridle  thcu  varioiif 
passions,  and  hold  the  reins  in  his  own  haad. 
According  to  the  disposition  of  his  audience,  he 
will  know  when  to  check  the  workings  of  the 
heart,  and  when  to  raise  them  to  their  full  ti- 
mult  of  emotion. 


forum,  they  look  as  if  they  were  transportad  fsie  i 
new  world.    The  teachers  of  rhelArie  have  bcca  tbt 
bane  of  all  true  eloquence.  "  Hec  ipsa  tolerabilhi  eswiU 
si  ad  eloquentiam  ituris  viam  fiicerent:  nunc  et  rerao 
tumore,  et  sententlarum  vanisslmo  strepho,  hnc  iMsim 
proficiunt,  ut  quum  In  forum  Tenerint,  patent  se  ^ 
alium  terrarum  orbem  delatos.    ^ce  vestra  Ueeai  dir- 
isse,  primi  omnium  eloquentiam  perdidistis."  IN«^ 
tit  Saitfrieot  cap.  1  and  2.   That  gay  writer,  who  pai«e* 
his  days  in  luxury  and  voluptuous  pleasures  (set  k^ 
character,  Annals,  b.  xv).  s.  18 ),  was,  amidit  ail  k» 
dissipation,  a  man  of  learning,  and,  at  inurvalaof  ^ 
reflection.  He  knew  the  value  of  tme  philosophy,  tf^ 
therefore,  directs  the   young  orator  to  the  SJocnK 
school,  and  to  tliat  plan  of  educatioa  whirli  we  ^** 
before  us  in  the  present  Dialogue.    He  bids  bie  Kb*^ 
begin  with  Homer,  and  there  drink  deep  of  tbf  Piw^^ 
spring:  after  that,  he  recommends  the  moral  »»**• 
and,  when  his  mind  is  ihns  enlarged,  he  allowf  bis*^ 
wield  the  arms  of  Demosthenes. 
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81MM  crities  are  chiefly  pletted  with  that  cleM 
mode  of  oratory,  which  in  a  laconic  manner 
iti(M  the  facta,  aod  fomu  an  immediate  conda- 
noa  i  in  that  case,  it  ia  obvious  how  necessary 
it  is  to  be  a  complete  vaster  of  the  rules  of  loglc« 
Otheis  delight  in  a  more  open,  free,  and  copious 
itjle,  where  the  arguments  are  drawn  from  to- 
pics of  general  knowledge }  for  this  purpose,  the 
peripatetic  school'  will  supply  the  orator  with 
saple  materials.     The  academic  philosopher' 


S  Ciearo  has  left  e  book,  entUled  Topica,  In  which  he 
tTMlsat  large  of  the  method  of  Hading  proper  argumeDts. 
This,  heobeerres,  was  executed  bj  Aristotle,  whum  he 
pfOBouicee  the  freet master  both  of  InTention  &nd  Judf- 
tatai.  "  Com  omnia  ratio  diligensdiaserendi  duaa  ha* 
beat  partea ;  uoam  iiiTBinBicDi,  alteram  JtrmoAit di  ;  uu 
rhuque  priaceps,  ut  mihi  qaidem  videtur,  Aristotvlea 
fim."  Ciurmia  7>ptfoa,  s.  yI.  The  sources  firom  which 
•ffiuMiits  roaf  be  drawn,  are  called  loci  ooxmrmis, 
oeiivoa  puicas.  To  snpplj  the  orator  with  ample  ma< 
lariUa,  and  to  render  him  copious  on  ereiy  subject,  waa 
(ka  daslga  of  the  Greek  preceptor,  and  for  that  purpose 
ht  ^ve  his  TonoA.  **  ArisUMeles  adolescentes,  non  ad 
phiIosophonnnmoremtenuHerdi88erendi,sedad  copiam 
ihMonim  In  olramqae  partem,  ut  ornatlus  et  uberius 
diet  posBBt,  aiercuit ;  Idemque  locos  (sic  enim  appellat) 
qsMi  argamentorum  notas  tradidit,  unde  omnia  In 
nnaqm  partem  traheretur  oratio."  Cicero,  J}e  Oratare. 
ArlAoda  was  the  most  eminent  of  Plato's  scholars :  he 
Rtind  10  a  fyivmaattun,  or  place  of  exercise,  In  the 
aaighbowheod  of  Athens,  called  the  Lj^emm,  where, 
frm  a  casiom,  which  he  and  his  followers  obsenred,  of 
iiisnisrtag  points  of  philosophy,  as  they  walked  In  the 
ptrtiect  of  the  f^ace,  they  obtained  the  name  of  PtripO' 
Utia^w  the  walking  philosophers.  See  BUddleton's 
Life  /  CietrOf  toL  II.  p.  637, 4to  edit. 

3  Tb»  academic  sect  derived  lis  orldn  frQm  Socrates, 
•ad  ha  nsna  from  a  celebrated  gymnarium,  or  place  of 
•nreiao,  la  the  suburbs  of  Athens,  called  the  Academjft 
•Acr  Be^dmrnut  who  possessed  It  In  the  Ume  of  the 
Tfnduriim,  It  was  afterwards  purchased,  and  dedicate 
•d  10  Um  public,  lor  the  convenience  of  walks  and  ezer- 
tm%  fot  the  cHisens  of  Athens.  It  was  gradually 
Inproftd  whh  plantations,  groves,  and  porticos  for  the 
puticular  ose  of  the  professors  or  masters  of  the 
Madamic  school :  where  several  of  them  are  said  to  have 
q»Qt their  lives,  simI  to  have  resided  so  strictly,  as  scarce 
•ver  to  hsw  come  within  the  city.  See  Middleton's 
W*  tf  Ciicare,  4lo  edit  vol.  11.  p.  636.  Plato,  and  his  fol- 
lowers, continued  to  reside  in  the  porticos  of  the  aca- 
desij.  Thay  chose 
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For  daiterity  In  argument,  the  orator  Is  referred  to  this 
Khml,  for  the  reason  given  by  Quintilian,  who  says  that 
the  cnabooi  of  supporting  an  argument  on  either  side  of 
^  qocstion,  approaches  nearest  to  the  orator's  practice 
iaforcuiic  causea  **Academlam  quidam  utillsstmam 
cndont,  quod  mos  in  utramque  partem  disserendi  ad 
«»rchationem  forensium  eausarum  proxtane  accedat.^ 
l^  xii.  cap.  t.  Quintilian  assures  us  that  we  are  In- 
^^^*»^  tothe  academic  philosophy  for  the  ablest  orators, 
•ad  h  la  to  that  school  that  Honce  sends  his  poet  for 


will  inspire  him  with  wamth  and  energy ;  Pla- 
to will  give  the  sublime,  and  Xenophon  that 
equal  flow  which  charms  us  in  that  amiable 
writer.  The  rhetorical  figure,  which  is  called 
exclamation,  so  frequent  with  Epicurus «  and 
Metrodorus,  will  add  to  a  discourse  those  sud- 
den breaks  of  passion,  which  give  motion, 
strength,  and  vehemence. 

It  is  not  for  the  stole  school,  nor  for  their 
imaginary  wise  man,  that  I  am  laying  down 
rules.  I  am  forming  an  oratory  whose  business 
it  is,  not  to  adhere  to  one  sect,  but  to  go  the 
round  of  all  the  arts  and  sciences.  Accordingly 
we  find,  that  the  great  masters  of  ancient  elo- 
quence laid  their  foundation  in  a  thorough  study 
of  the  civil  law,  and  to  that  fund  they  added 
grammar,  music,  and  geometry.  The  fact  is,  in 
most  of  the  causes  that  occur,  perhaps  in  ererj 
cause,  a  due  knowledge  of  the  whole  system  of 
jurisprudence  is  an  indispensable  requisite. 
There  are  likewise  many  subjects  of  litigation, 
in  which  an  acquaintance  with  other  sciences  is 
of  the  highest  use. 

XXXII.  Am  I  to  be  told,  that  to  gain  some 
sli^t  information  on  particular  subjects,  as  oe- 
casion  may  require,  will  sufficiently  answer  the 
purposes  of  an  orator  ?  In  answer  to  this,  let 
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Oeodee 

Letiterieh 
AadtfilM 
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4  Epicurus  made  frequent  use  of  the  rhetorical  figure 
called  ezclanuiUon ;  and  in  his  life,  by  INogenes  Laerllus, 
we  find  a  variety  of  Instances.  It  Is  for  that  manner  of 
giving  animation  U>  a  discourse  that  Epicurus  is  mentioii. 
ed  In  the  Dialogue.  For  the  rest,  QuIotiltan  tells  ue 
what  to  think  of  him.  Epicurus,  he  says,  dismisses  the 
orator  from  his  school,  since  he  advises  his  pupil  to  pay 
no  regard  to  science  or  to  method.  **  Epicurus  Imprimle 
nos  a  se  Ipse  dimlttit,  qui  fiigere  omnem  dlsclpllnam 
navigations  qnam  veloclssbna  jnbeL"  Lib.  xli.  cap.  3. 
Metrodorus  was  the  fltvourite  disciple  of  Epicurusi 
Brotler  says  that  a  statue  of  the  master  and  the  scholar, 
with  their  heads  joined  together,  was  fotmd  at  Borne  Ia 
the  year  1743. 

It  Is  worthy  of  notice,  that  except  the  stoics,  who 
without  ataning  at  elegance  of  language,  argued  closely 
and  with  vigour,  Quintilian  proscribes  the  remaiulng 
sects  of  philosophers.   Aristippus,he  says,  placed  his 
tummmn  bamim  in  bodily  pleasure,  and  therefore  could 
be  no  friend  to  the  strict  regimen  of  the  accompUebed 
orator.  Much  less  could  Fyrrho  be  of  use,  since  t>e 
doubled  whether  there  was  any  such  thing  In  axltfaoce 
as  the  judges  before  whom  the  cause  musi  be  pleefl^^ 
To  him  the  party  accused,  and  the  senaU,  wet*  el*" 
nonentities.  **  Neque  vero  Aristlppus,  summum  la^ 
tate  corporis  bonian  ponens,  ad  bunc  nos  lAborem'i 
tetur.  Fynho  quidem,  quss  in  hoc  operw  pm,T%m%  \ 
potest f  cal judlces esse apudquos verba  fiaclal,e 
pro  quo  loquatur,et  ssnatnm,  In  quo  sit  dka«iMi& 
tls,iionllquebaL"   QhmMI.  lib.  zll.  cap»  ^ 
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it  be  obienred,  tbat  the  application  of  what  we 
draw  from  onr  own  fuDd,  is  verjr  different  from 
the  nse  we  make  of  what  we  borrow.  Wh<Bther 
we  apeak  from  digested  knowledge,  or  the  mere 
suggestion  of  others,  the  effect  is  soon  perceived. 
Add  to  this,  that  conflux  of  ideas  with  which 
the  different  sciences  enrich  the*taiind,  gives  an 
air  of  dignity  to  whatever  we  say,  even  in  cases 
where  that  depth  of  knowledge  is  not  required. 
Science  adorns  the  speaker  at  all  times,  and, 
where  it  is  least  expected,  confers  a  grace  that 
charms  every  hearer ;  the  man  of  erudition  feels 
it,  and  the  unlettered  part  of  the  audience  ac- 
knowledge the  effect  without  knowing  the  cause.- 
A  murmur  of  applause  ensues  j  the  speaker  is 
allowed  to  have  laid  in  a  store  of  knowledge ; 
he  possesses  all  the  powers  of  persuasion,  and 
then  is  called  an  orator  indeed. 

I  take  the  liberty  to  add,  if  we  aspire  to  that 
honourable  appellatioo,  thiat  there  is  no  way 
but  that  wliich  I  have  chalked  out  No  man 
was  ever  yet  a  complete  orator,  and,  I  affirm, 
never  can  be,  unless,  like  the  soldier  marching 
to  the  field  of  battle,  he  enters  the  forum  armed 
at  all  points  with  the  sciencea  and  the  liberal 
arts.  Is  that  the  case  in  these  our  modern 
times  ?  The  style  which  we  hear  every  day, 
abounds  with  colloquial  barbarisms,  and  vulgar 
phraseology ;  no  knowledge  of  the  laws  is  heard ; 
our  municipal  policy  is  wholly  neglected,  and 
even  the  decrees  of  the  senate  are  treated  with 
contempt  and  derision.  Moral  philosophy^  is  dis- 
carded, and  the  maxims  of  ancient  wisdom  are 
unworthy  of  their  notice.  In  this  manner.  Elo- 
quence is  dethroned ;  she  is  banished  from  her 
rightful  dominions,  and  obliged  to  dwell  in  the 
cold  regions  of  antithesis,  forced  conceit,  and 
pointed  sentences.  The  consequence  is,  that 
she,  who  was  once  the  sovereign  mistress  of  the 
sciences,  and  led  them  as  handmaids  in  her  train, 
is  now  deprived  of  her  attendants,  reduced,  im- 
poverished, and,  stripped  of  her  usual  l^onours 
(I  might  say  of  her  genius),  compelled  to  exer- 
cise a  mere  plebeian  art 

And  now,  my  friends,  I  think  I  have  laid  open 
the  efficient  cause  of  the  deelme  of  eloquence. 
Need  I  call  witnesses  to  support  my  opinion  ?  I 
name  Demosthenes  among  the  Greeks.  He,  we 
are  assured,  constantly  attended  i  the  lectures  of 
Plato.     I  name  Cicero  among  the  Romans :  be 


1  We  ar»  told  lay  Qulntilian,  that  Demosthenes,  the 
great  onttor  of  Oreeea,  was  an  assiduous  hearer  of 
Plato:  *< Constat  Demosthenem,  princfpem  omnium 
Onecln  oratorom,  dedissa  operam  Platoni.'*  Lib  zll. 
cap.  3.  And  Cicero  expressly  says,  that  if  he  might 
venture  to  call  himself  an  orator,  he  was  made  so,  not 
by  the  manufacture  of  the  schools  of  riietoHc,  but  in  the 
walks  of  the  Academy.  **F«laOrnie  oratorem,  st  mo- 
do  sim,  aut  edam  qulcumque  sim,  non  ez  rhelorum 
oAckils,  sed  ez  Academia  spaliis  eztiUsae."  Ad  Bfu- 
liMiOraM-  S.18. 


tells  us  (I  believe  I  can  repeat  his  words),  that  if 
he  attained  any  degree  of  excellence,  be  owed  it, 
not  so  much  to  the  precepts  of  rbetoriciuu,as  to 
his  meditations  in  the  walks  of  the  academic 
school.  I  am  aware  that  other  causes  of  ooi  pre- 
sent degeneracy  may  be  added  ;  but  that  task  I 
leave  to  my  friends,  since  I  now  may  flatter  mj- 
self  that  I  have  performed  my  promise.  In  doiog 
it,  I  fear,  that,  as  often  happens  to  me,  I  hare 
Incurred  the  danger  of  giving  offence.  Were  a 
certain  class  of  men  to  hear  the  principles  which 
I  have  advanced  in  favour  of  legal  koowle<lgs 
and  sound  philosophy,  I  should  expect  to  be  told 
that  I  have  been  all  the  time  commending  mj 
own  visionary  schemes. 

XXXIII.  You  will  excuse  me,  lepUed  Mt- 
ternus,  if  I  take  the  liberty  to  say  that  you  ban 
by  no  means  finished  your  part  of  onr  isqaiiy. 
You  seem  to  have  spread  your  canvaw,  and  to 
have  touched  the  outlines  of  your  plan  \  bat 
there  are  other  parts  that  still  require  the  csl- 
ouring  of  so  masterly  a  hand.  The  stoiei  of 
knowledge,  with  which  the  ancients  enlirfed 
their  minds,  you  have  fairly  explained,  and,  ia 
contrast  to  that  pleasing  picture,  you  have  girea 
us  a  true  draught  of  modern  ignorance.  Bat 
we  now  wish  to  know,  what  were  the  exerciK», 
and  what  the  discipline,  by  which  the  youth  of 
former  times  prepared  themselves  for  the  hon- 
ours of  their  profession.  It  will  not,  I  beUeve, 
be  contended,  that  theory,  and  systems  of  art, 
are  of  themselves  sufficient  to  fona  a  gesnioe 
orator.  It  is  by  practice,  and  by  constant  exe^ 
tion,  that  the  faculty  of  speech  impioTss,  till  the 
genius  of  the  man  expands,  and  flonrishes  in  iti 
full  vigour.  This,  I  think,  you  will  not  deaf, 
and  my  two  friends,  if  I  may  judge  by  their 
looks,  seem  to  give  their  assent  Aper  and  Sc- 
cundus  agreed  without  hesitation. 

Messala  proceeded  as  follows :  Having,  ai  I 
conceive,  shown  the  seed-plots  of  ancient  elo- 
quence, and  the  fountains  of  science,  from  vhich 
they  drew  such  copious  streams;  it  renaisi 
now  to  give  some  idea  of  the  labour,  the  asriilD- 
ity,  and  the  exercises,  by  which  they  trained 
themselves  to  their  profession.  I  need  not  ob- 
serve, that  in  the  pursuit  of  science,  method  and 
constant  exercise  ate  indispensable  t  for  who  on 
hope,  without  regular  attention,  to  master  ih- 
stract  schemes  of  philosophy,  and  embrace  the 
whole  compass  of  the  sciences?  Knovledfe 
must  be  grafted  in  the  mind  by  frequent  nefi- 
Ution  ;S  to  that  must  be  added  the  facsltyof 


8  The  anclentcriticsmade  a  wide  disaAcUaiifa(t«eea 
a  mere  &cility  of  speech,  and  what  ihej  caU«l  th(<a» 
torical  lacttlty.  This  is  fuUy  ezpUined  by  ^^ 
PoUio,  who  said  of  himself;  that  by  pleading  atCi*  «» 
propriety,he  succeeded  so  far  as  to  be  ofUncalted^ 
\jy  pleading  frequeaUj,  he  began  to  lose  the  V^^^'^ 
with  which  he  set  out;  and  the  reason  was,  I7  ^""^^ 
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coBreyiflg  our  idMl ;  «Dd,  to  make  snre  of  our 
ifflpressioD,  we  must  be  able  to  adorn  our 
thovghtf  with  the  colours  of  true  eloquence. 
Hence  it  is  evident  that  the  same  arts,  by  which 
tbe  mind  lajs  in  its  stoclc  of  knowledge,  must 
be  still  pursued,  in  order  to  attain  a  dear  and 
gncefol  manner  of  conveying  that  knowledge 
10  others.  This  may  be  thought  refined  and 
too  abstruse.  If,  however,  we  are  still  to  be 
told  that  science  and  elocution  are  things  in 
tbeiBjelves  distinct  and  unrelated;  this,  at 
least,  may  be 'assumed,  that  he,  who,  with  a 
fund  of  previous  knowledge,  undertakes  the 
province  of  oratory,  will  bring  with  him  a 
mind  well  seasoned,  and  duly  prepared  for  the 
study  and  exercise  of  real  eloquence. 

XXXI 7.  The  practice  of  our  ancestors  was 
agreeable  to  this  theory.     The  youth,  who  was 
intended  for  public  declamation,  went  fort^, 
voder  the  care  of  his  father,  or  some  near  rela- 
tion, with  all  the  advantages  of  home-discipline ; 
bis  ffliud  was  expanded  by  the  fine  arts,  and 
impregnated  with  science.     He  was  conducted 
to  the  most  eminent  orator  of  the  time.    Under 
that  illustrious  patronage  he  visited  the  forum ; 
be  attended  his  patron  upon  all  occasions  $  he 
listened  with  attention  to  his  pleadings  in  the 
tribonaJs  ol  justice,  and  his  public  harangues 
before  the  people ;  he  heard  him  in  the  warmth 
of  argument;  be  noted  his  sudden  replies,  and 
tbvi,  in  the  field  of  battle,  if  I  may  so  express 
Bjrself,  he  learned  the  first  rudiments  of  rhe- 
torical warfare.    The  advantages  of  this  method 
tre  obvious :  the  young  candidate  gained  cour- 
>ge»  and  improved  his  judgment ;  he  studied  in 
open  day,  amidst  the  heat  of  the  conflict,  where 
Dothii^  weak  or  idle  could  be  said  with  impu- 
nity }  where  every  thing  absurd  was  instantly 
rebuxed   ^y   the  judge,  exposed    to    ridicule 
by  tne  adversary,  and  condemned  by  tbe  whole 
bar. 

In  this  manner  the  student  was  initiated  in 
the  rules  of  sound  and  manly  eloquence ;  and, 
though  it  t>e  true,  that  he  placed  himself  under 
the  auspices  of  one  orator  only,  he  heard  the 
rest  in  their  tiim«  and  in  that  diversity  of  tastes 
which  always  prevails  in  mixed  assemblies,  he 
was  enabled  to  distinguish  what  was  excellent 
or  defective  in  the  kind.  The  orator  in  actual 
business  was  the  best  preceptor:  the  instructions 
wliich  he  gave,  were  living  eloquence,  the  sub- 
stance, and  not  the  shadow.  He  was  himself 
a  real  combatant,  engaged  with  a  zealous  antag- 
onist, both  in  earnest,  and  not  like  gladiators, 
in  a  mock  contest,  fighting  for  prizes.    It  was  a 


practice  he  acquired  rashness,  not  a  jnst  confidence  in 
bimeelf;  »  Hueal  &ciUty,  not  the  true  hcnltj  of  an 
craiAr.  **  Conunode  agendo  (iictttm  est,  ut  ssepe  agerem ; 
•»pa  agendo,  oi  minus  commode ;  quia  scilicet  nimia 
frciiitas  magis  qoam  frcaltas,  nee  fiduda.  sad  temorhast 
paratur.'*    Qulmll.  lib.  zii. 


struggle  for  victory,  before  an  audience  always 
changing,  yet  always  full;  where  the  speaker 
bad  his  enemies  as  well  as  his  admirers ;  and 
between  both,,  what  was  brilUint  met  with 
applause ;  what  was  defective^  was  sure  to  be 
condemned.  In  this  clash  of  opinions,  the 
genuine  orator  flourished,  and  acquired  that 
lasting  fame,  which,  we  all  know,  does  not 
depend  on  the  voice  of  friends  only,  but  must 
rebound  from  the  benches  filled  with  your  ene- 
mies.  Extorted  applause  is  the  best  suffrage. 

In  that  school,  the  youth  of  expectation,  such 
as  I  have  delineated,  was  reared  and  educated 
by  the  most  eminent  genius  of  the  tisMS.  In 
the  forum,  he  was  enlightened  by  the  experience 
of  others ;  he  was  instructed  tn  the  knowledge 
of  the  laws,  accustomed  to  the  eye  of  the  Judges, 
habituated  to  the  looks  of  a  numerous  audiencot 
and  acquainted  with  the  popular  taste.  After 
this  preparation,  he  was  called  forth  to  conduct 
a  prosecution,  or  to  take  upon  himself  the  whole 
weight  of  the  defence.  The  fruit  of  bis  appli« 
cation  was  then  seen  at  once.  He  war  equal, 
in  his  first  outset,  to  the  most  arduous  business. 
Thus  it  was  that  Crassus,  at  the  age  of  nine- 
teen,* stood  forth  the  accuser  of  Papirius  Carbof 
thus  Julius  CsBsar,  at  one^d  twenty,  arraigned 
Dolabella ;  Asinius  Pollio,  about  the  same  age, 
attacked  Caius  Cato ;  and  Calvus,  but  a  little 
older,  flamed  out  against  Vatinius.  Their  sey- 
eral  speeches  are  still  extant,  and  we  all  read 
them  with  admiration. 

XXXV.  In  opposition  to  this  system  of  edu- 
cation, what  is  our  modem  practice  ?  Our  young 
men  are  led<  to  academical  prolusions  in  the 
school  of  vain  professors,  who  call  themselves 


3  llkere  Is  In  this  place  a  trifling  misuke,  either  la 
Messala,  the  speaker,  or  In  the  copjists.  Crassus  was 
born  A.  U.  C.  614.  See  s.  1&  note.  Papirius  Carbo, 
the  person  accused,  was  consul  A  U.  C.  €34,  and  tho 
prosecution  was  In  the  Ibllowing  year,  when  Crassus 
expressly  says,  that  he  was  then  only  one  and  twenty. 
"Quippe  qui  omnium  maturime  ad  publicas  causes 
accesserim,  annoaque  natus  wvm  bt  tioikti,  nob{liB> 
simum  hominem  et  eloquentisoimum  In  Judicium  Tocar- 
Im.*'  Cicero,  De  Oral.  lib.  III.  s.  74.  Pliny  the  consul 
was  another  instance  of  early  pleading.  He  says  him- 
self^ that  he  t)egan  his  career  in  the  forum  at  the  age  of 
nineteen,  and,  afi«r  long  practice,  he  could  only  see  the 
functions  of  an  orator  as  it  were  in  a  mist  "Undevl. 
cesimo  otatls  anno  dicere  tn  foro  ca^)i,  et  nunc  deroum, 
quid  praesiare  debeat  orator,  adhuc  tamen  per  callginem 
▼ideo."  LR>.  ▼.  epist  &  Quintllian  relates  of  Cnaar, 
CalTus,  and  Pollio,  that  they  all  three  appeared  at  the 
liar,  long  before  they  arrived  at  their  quvstorian  age, 
which  was  seven  and  twenty.  "  Calvus,  Cvsar,  Pollio, 
multum  ante  qiuestoriam  omnes  ertatem  gravlssima 
judicia  susceperunt''   Quintllian,  lib.  xli.  cap  6. 

4  Lipsins,  in  his  note  on  this  passage,  says,  that  he 
once  thought  that  the  word  tetna  in  the  text  ought  to  be 
changed  to  tcAofa ;  but  he  aAerwards  saw  his  mistake. 
The  place  of  fictitious  declamation  and  spurious  elo- 
quence, where  the  teachers  played  a  ridiculous  parta 
was  properly  called  a  theatrical  scene. 

4  P 
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rhetoricians}  a  race  of  impostors,  who  made 
their  first  appearance  at  Rome,  not  long  before 
the  dajTS  of  Cicero.  That  they  vere  unwel- 
come visitors,  is  evident  from  the  circumstance 
of  their  being  silenced  by  the  two  censors  ,i 
CrAsstts  and  Domitius.  They  were  ordered, 
says  Cicero,  to  shut  up  their  school  of  impu- 
dence. Those  scenes,  however,  are  open  at 
present,  and  there  our  young  students  listen  to 
mountebank  oratory.  I  am  at  a  loss  how  to 
determine  which  is  most  fatal  to  all  true  genius, 
the  plate  itself,  the  company  that  frequent  it, 
or  the  plan  of  study  universally  adopted.  Can 
the  place  impress  the  mind  with  awe  and 
respect,  where  none  are  ever  seen  but  the  raw, 
the  unskilful,  and  the  ignorant  ?  In  such  an 
assembly  what  advantage  can  arise  ?  Boys 
harangue  before  boys,  and  young  men  exhibit 
before  their  fellows.  The  speaker  is  pleased 
with  his  declamation,  and  the  hearer  with  his 
judgment.  The  very  subjects  on  which  they 
display  their  talents,  tend  to  no  useful  purpose. 
They  are  of  two  sorts,  persuasive  or  controver- 
siaL  The  £rst,  supposed  to  be  of  the  lighter 
kind,  are  usually  assigned  to  the  youngest  scho- 
lars ;  the  last  are  reserved  for  students  of  longer 
practice  and  riper  jiidgment.  But,  gracious 
powers !  what  are  the  compositions  produced  on 
these  occasions  f 

The  subject  is  remote  from  truth,  and  even 
probability,  unlike  any  thing  that  ever  happen- 
ed in  human  life  j  and  no  wonder  if  the  super- 
structure perfectly  agrees  with  the  foundation. 
It  is  to  these  scenic  exercises  that  we  owe  a 


1  Lttcios  LIcinius  Crassns  and  Domitius  :£nobarbu8 
ware  censors  A.  U.  C.  663.  CraMus  himself  informs  us, 
that,  for  two  years  together,  a  new  race  of  meoi  called 
BhetoriclaD8,or  masters  of  eloquence,  kept  open  schools 
at  Rome,  till  he  thought  fit  to  exercise  his  ceosorlan 
authority,  and  by  an  edict  to  banish  the  whole  tribe  from 
the  city  of  Rome :  and  this^  he  says,  he  did,  not,  as  some 
people  suggested,  to  hinder  the  talents  of  youth  ftt>m 
being  cultivated,  but  to  save  their  genius  from  l)eing 
corrupted,  and  the  young  mind  from  being  confirmed  in 
shameless  ignorance.  Audacity  was  all  the  new  masters 
could  teach ;  and  this  being  the  only  thing  to  be  acquir- 
ed on  that  stage  of  impodence,  he  thought  It  th&  duty 
of  a  Roman  censor  to  crush  the  mischief  in  the  bud. 
■*  Latini  (sic  diis  placet)  hoc  biennio  magistri  dicendi 
eztiterunt;  quos  ego  censor  edicto  meo  sustuleram; 
non  quo  (ut  nescio  quos  dicere  aiebant)  acui  ingenia 
adolescentlum  nollem,  sed,  contra,  ingenia  obtundi 
nolui,  corroborari  impudentiam.  Hos  vero  novos  ma- 
gistros  nihil  intelligebam  posse  docere,  nisi  ut  auderent 
Hoc  cum  unum  traileretur,  et  cum  impudentias  ludus 
esset,  putavi  esse  censoris,  ne  longius  id  serperet  pro- 
viders." D§  Orat.  lib.  til  s.  93  and  91  Aulus  Oellius 
mentions  a  former  expulsion  of  the  rhetoricians,  by  a 
decree  of  the  senate,  in  the  consulship  of  Fannius 
Strabo  and  Valerius  Messala,  A.  U.  C.  593.  He  gives 
the  words  of  the  decree,  and  also  of  the  edict,  by  which 
the  Uachers  were  banished  by  Crassus,  several  years 
after.  See  A  ChUiua,  NbcUa  Attica,  lib.  xv.  cap.  2. 
Bee  also  Suetonius,  Us  Claris  Rhet.  ».  1. 


number  of  frivolous  topics,  such  as  die  reward 
dueto  the  slayer  of  a  ^rant ;  the  eleetin  to  be 
made  by  s  violated  virgins ;  the  rites  sad  cere- 
monies proper  to  be  used  during  a  raging  pesti- 
lence ;  the  loose  behaviour  of  married  women ; 
with  other  fictitious  subjects,  hackneyed  in  the 
6<^ooIs,  and  'seldom  or  never  heud  of  in  ov 
courts  of  justice.  These  imaginary  questioos 
are  treated  with  gaudy  flourishes,  and  all  the 
tumor  of  unnatural  language.  But  after  all 
this  mighty  parade,  call  these  striplings  fmn 
their  schools  of  rhetoric,  itato  the  presence  of 
the  ju4ges,  and  to  the  real  business  of  the  bar  ^ 


,  3  Seneca  has  left  a  coUectioa  of  declamatioDf  in  ih« 
two  icinds,  vix.  the  persuasive,  and  coDtn>versial.  Sm 
bis  SuAsoRiiB,  and  CoxTnbvsasif.-  In  the  first  cIMi 
the  questions  are,  Whether  Alexander  ahoold  aitemiA 
the  Indian  ocean  ?  Whether  he  should  enier  Bai  j\^l, 
when  the  augurs  denounced  imf)ending  danger  1  Wiw> 
ther  Cicero,  to  appease  the  wrath  of  Mark  A"'-  Vi 
should  burn  all  his  works  1  The  subjects  in  the  rcdul 
class  are  more  complex.  A  prieaiesa  was  taken  javoaa 
liy^  band  of  pirates,'  and  sold  to  slavery.  Tbc  |H^ 
chaser  abandoned  her  to  prostitutioa.  Her  persa 
t)eing  rendered  venal,  a  soldier  made  his  oftn  cf 
gallantry.  She  desired  the  price  of  her  pfwUttwi 
charms ;  but  the  military  man  resolved  to  use  frrt«is>l 
insolence,  and  she  stabbed  him  in  the  attempt  For  this 
she  was  prosecuted,  and  acquitted.  Sxe  ihea  dcsirrd la 
be  restored  to  her  rank  of  priesteas;  that  poha  m 
decided  against  her.  These  instances  miy  serve  u  a 
specimen  of  the  trifling  declamations,  into  wUch  ioeh 
a  roan  as  Seneca  was  betrayed  by  his  own  iaagioaiioa- 
Peironius  has  described  the  literary  &reeeftli«  schooli- 
Young  men,  he  says,  were  there  trained  op  in  f^llr< 
neither  seeing  nor  hearing  any  thing  thai  conld  be  d 
use  in  the  tusiness  of  life.  They  were  langhtto  think 
of  nothing,  but  pirates  loaded  with  fetlen  on  Uie  mtr 
Bhore ;  tyrants,  by  their  edicts,  conunanding  mat  v 
murder  their  fathers ;  the  responses  of  orulei  demto^ 
ing  a  sacrifice  of  three  or  more  virgins,  in  order  lo 
abate  an  epidemic  pestilence.  All  these  discoaraeav«d 
of  common  sense,  are  tricked  out  in  the  gaudy  a^iwri 
of  exquisite  eloquence,  soft,  sweet,  and  seasoned  totke 
palate/  In  this  ridiculous  boy's-play  the  achoUr«  tri^ 
away  their  time ;  they  are  laughed  at  In  the  forms,  tfd 
still  worse,  what  they  learn  in  their  yooth  ikey  doiwl 
forget  at  an  advanced  age.  " Ego  adiHescenialos  <s^ 
timo  in  scholis  stultissiuaos  fieri,  quia  nihil  ex  iiaqee 
in  usu  habemus,  aut  audiunt  ant  videat;  sed  {^t»* 
cum  catenis  in  litiore  staotea,  et  tyranaos  edicia  acn- 
bentes,  quibus  imperent  filiis,  ut  patrum  soorma  csfsa 
priBcidant;  sed  response  in  pestQeotIa  data,ni  virP^^ 
tres  aut  plures  immolentur;  sed  mellitos  vefton* 
globoB,  et  omnia  dicu  fitctaqon  quasi  papavr*  ^ 
sesamo  sparse.  Nunc  paeri  in  scholis  lodunt;  jtvine« 
ridentur  in  foro;  et,  quod  utroqoe  mrpins  eH,*^ 
qutsque  perperaro  discit,  in  eenectnte  eoafiioi  scs 
vult."   Petron.  in  Satyrieo^  cap.  3  and  4.  ^  ^  , 

3  Here  unfortunately  begins  a  chasm  in  the  oriF^ 
The  words  are,  "Com  ad  veros  judices  ^^<Baafl>^ 
•  •  ♦  •  rem  co^txn  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  nihil  h«««^i?J 
aljjectum  eloqui  poteraL**  Thia  is  uaiaieMiM*^  ™ 
follows  from  the  words  magna  •UtfuentiA  tiedp^^f* 
palpably  belongs  to  Malerntts,  who  is  the  l*'t'F*^Jf 
the  Dialogue.  The  whole  of  what  Secundas  ffjli*  ^ 
The  expedient  has  been,  to  divide  the  ieqnel  t*n*f 
SecundnsandMatemne;  but  that  to  vers  Fatek-««>> 
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1.  <•  What  figure  will  they  make  before  that 
lolenm  jndicttnre  ?  '  Trained  up  in  cbimerieal 
euieiics,  stiaofers    to    the    manicipal    laws, 
uneqaaioted  with   the   priociples   of   natural 
joftiee  and  the  rights  of  nations,  they  will  bring 
witb  them  that  false  taste  which  they  have  been 
for  yean  acquiring,  but  nothing  worthy  of  the 
public  ear,  nothing  useful  to  their  clients.  They 
haTS  iucctcded  in  nothing  but  the  art  of  making 
tbcmielves  ridiculous.     The  peculiar  quality  of 
tlic  (eacber,4  whatever  it  be,  is  sure  to  transfuse 
itself  ioto  the  performance   of  the   pupil.     Is 
the  master  haughty,  fierce,  and  arrogant }  the 
scholar  swells  with  confidence  {  his  eye  threatens 
prodigious  things,  and  his  harangue  is  an  osten- 
tatious display  of  the  oommon-places  of  school 
oratory,  dressed  up  with  dazzling  splendour,  and 
thandered  forth  with  emphasis.     On  the  other 
hand,  does  the  master   value   himself  for  the 
delicacy  of  his  taste,  for  the  foppery  of  glittering 
conceits  and  tinsel  ornament ;  the  youth  who 
has  been  educated  under  him,  sets  out  with  the 
same  artificial  prettiness,  the  same  foppery  of 
style  and  manner.    A  simper  plays  on  his  coun- 
teoaoee  {  his  elocution  is  soft  and  delicate  ;  his 
action  pathetic;   bis  sentences  entangled  in  a 
naze  of  sweet  perplexity ;  he  plays  oflTthe  whole 
of  his  theatrical  skill,  and  hopes  to  elevate  and 
surprise. 

S.  **This  love  of  finery,  this  ambition  to  shine 
v4  glitter,  has  destroyed  all  true  eloquence. 
Oratory  is  not  the  child  of  hireling  teachers  i  it 
spriflgs  from  another  source,  from  a  love  of 
liberty*  from  a  mind  replete  with  moral  science, 
and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  lavrs ;  from  a 
<2ue  respect  for  the  best  examples,  from  profound 
fflediution,s  and  a  style    formed   by  constant 


Wt  are  told  in  the  first  section  of  the  Dialogue,  that  the 
sevvral  persuns  preaeot  spoke  their  minds,  each  In  his 
turn  aseiipiiDg  dilierem  but  probable  causes^and  at  tiroes 
•Creeing  on  the  name.  There  can,  therefure,  be  no 
doaU  but  Secundue  took  his  turn  in  the  course  of  the 
inquiry.  Of  all  the  editors  of  Tacitus,  Brotler  is  the  only 
one  who  has  adverted  to  this  circumstance.  To  supply 
the  loaa,  a«  well  as  it  can  now  be  done  by  conjecture, 
that  iageaiouM  commentator  has  added  a  supplement, 
«Hh  io  much  taste,  and  such  a  degree  of  probability, 
that  it  has  been  judged  proper  t  >  adopt  what  he  has 
added.  The  thread  of  the  discourse  Will  tie  unbroken, 
and  the  reader,  it  is  hoped,  will  prefer  a  regular  cod- 
tjimicy  to  a  mere  vacant  space.  The  inverted  curonoas 
la  the  margin  of  the  text  will  mark  the  supplemental 
part,  as  ftras  seGiion  36,  where  the  original  proceeds 
to  the  end  of  the  Dialogue.  The  sections  of  the  Supple- 
mrot  will  tie  marked,  for  th'e  sake  of  distinction,  with 
fibres,  instead  of  the  Roman  numeral  letters. 

4  Petroaitie  s^ye,  yua  may  as  well  expect  that  the 
person,  who  i»  for  ever  shot  up  in  a  kitchen,  should  be 
sweet  and  (resb,  ae  that  young  men,  trained  up  in  such 
at«iird  and  ridiculous  interludes,  should  improve  their 
tatta  or  Judgment.  **  Qui  inter  hsec  notriuntur,  non 
iM£ie  aapere  poMunt,quam  bene  olere,qui  In  culina 
ha.«itant."  Petronius,  in  SatyrieOf  a.  2 
0  Tbc  neane  by  which  an  orator  is  noarished,  formed, 


practice.  While  these  were  thought  essential 
requisites,  eloquence  flourished.  But  the  true 
beauties  of  language  fell  into  disuse,  and  oratoiy 
went  to  ruin.  The  spirit  evaporated )  I  fear,  to 
revive  no  more.  I  wish  I  may  prove  a  false  pro- 
phet, but  we  know  the  progress  of  art  in  every 
age  and  country.  Rude  at  first,  it  rises  from 
low  beginnings,  and  goes  on  improving,  till  it 
reaches  the  highest  perfection  in  the  kind.  But 
at  that  point  it  is  never  stationary  t  it  soon 
declines,  and  from  the  corruption  of  what  is 
good,  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  man,  nor  in  the 
power  of  human  faculties,  to  rise  again  to  the 
same  degree  of  excellence. 

3.  "Messala  closed  with  a  degree  of  vehe* 
mence,  and  then  turning  to  Matemus  and 
Secundus,*  It  is  yours,  he  said,  to  pursue  thii 
train  of  argument ;  or  if  any  cause  of  the  decay 
of  eloquence  lies  still  deeper,  you  will  oblige  Ui 
by  bringing  it  to  light.  Maternos,  I  presume, 
will  find  no  difllcultyt  a  poetic  genius  holds 
commerce  with  the  gods,  and  to  him  nothing 
will  remain  a  secret.  As  for  Secundus^  he  hat 
been  long  a  shining  ornament  of  the  forum,  and 
by  his  own  experience  knows  how  to  distinguish 
genuine  eloquence  from  the  corrupt  and  vicious. 
Matemus  heard  this  sally  of  his  friend's  good 
humour  with  a  smile.  The  task,  he  said,  which 
you  have  imposed  upon  us,  we  will  endeavour 
to  execute.  But  though  I  am  the  interpreter  of 
the  gods,  I  must,  notwithstanding,  request  that 
Seeundus  may  take  the  lead.  He  is  master  of 
the  subject,  and,  in  questions  of  this  kind* 
experience  is  better  than  inspiration. 

4.  "Seeundus 7  complied  with  his  friend's 
request  I  yield,  he  said,  the  more  willingly,  at 
I  shall  hazard  no  new  opinion,  but  rather  con^ 


and  raised  to  eminence,  are  here  enumerated.  Theaa 
are  the  requisites,  that  lead  to  that  distinguished  alo* 
quence,  which  Is  finely  described  liy  Pelrontus,  when 
he  says,  a  sublime  oration,  but  sublime  within  due 
bouivde,  is  neither  deformed  with  aflfbctatton,  nor  tur- 
gid In  any  part,  but,  depending  on  truth  and  simplicity, 
rises  to  unaffected  grandeur.  "Orandla,  el,  ut  ita 
dicam,  pudica  oratio,  non  est  maculoaa,  nee  tiii^lda, 
sed  naturall  pulchritndine  ezsurglL^  Petronius,  in 
Satyriro,  b.  2. 

6  Maternus  engaged  for  himself  and  Seeundus,  that 
they  would  comoiunicaie  their  sentiments :  see  s.  16. 
In  consequence  of  that  promise,  Messala  now  calla 
upon  them  both.  They  have  already  declared  ihen^ 
selves  admirers  of  ancient  eloquence.  It  now  remaine 
to  t>e  known,  whether  they  agree  with  Messala  as  to  the 
cause  that  occasioned  a  rapid  decline :  or  whether  they 
can  produce  new  reasons  of  their  own. 

7 'Seeundus  proceeds  to  give  his  opinion.  This  le 
managed  by  Brotier  with  great  art  and  judgment,  since 
It  Is  evident,  in  the  original  text,  thai  Matemus  closed 
the  debate.  According  to  what  is  said  in  the  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Dialo|ue,  Seeundus  agrees  with  Messala  upon 
most  points,  but  still  assigns  different,  but  prt)bable 
reasone.  A  revolution,  he  says,  happened  In  litersr 
ture ;  a  new  taste  prevailed,  and  the  worm  modele 
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finn  what  has  been  urged  by  MessaU.  It  is 
ctrtain,  that,  as  painten  are  fofmed  liy  painters, 
and  poeti  by  the  example  of  poets,  so  the  young 
orator  mast  learn  his  art  from  orators  only.  In 
the  schools  of  rhetoricians,!  who  think  them- 
aelTCf  the  fountain-head  of  eloquence,  e^ery 
thing  is  false  and  vitiated.  The  true  principles 
of  the  persuasive  art  are  never  known  to  the 
professor,  or  if  at  any  time  there  may  be  found 
a  preceptor  of  superior  genius,  can  it  b^  expected 
that  he  shall  be  able  to  transfuse  into  the  mind 
of  his  pupil  all  his  own  ponceptions,  pure,  un- 
mixed, and  free  from  error  ?  The  sensibility 
•f  the  master,  since  we  have  allowed  him  genius, 
will  be  an  impediment ;  the  uniformity  of  the 
tame  dull  tedious  round  lyill  give  him  d^gust, 
and  the  student  will  turn  from  it  with  aversion. 
And  yet  I. am  inclined  to  think,  that  the  decay 
of  eloquence  would  not  have  been  so  rapid,  if 
other  causes,  more  fatal  than  the  corruption  of 
the  schools,  had  not  co-operated.  When  the 
worst  models  became  the  objects  of  imitation, 
nnd  not  only  the  young  men  of  the  age,  but 
•Ten  the  whole  body  of  the  people  admired 
the  new^  way  of  speaking,  eloquence  fell  at 
once  into  that  state  of  degeneracy,  from  which 
nothing  can  recover  it.  We,  who  came  .after- 
wards, found  ourselves  in  a  hopeless  situation ; 
we  were  driven  to  wretched  expedients,  to  forced 
conceits,  and  the  glitter  of  frivolous  sentences ; 
we  were  obliged  to  hunt  after  wit,  when  we 
could  bo  no  longer  eloquent.     By  what  perni- 


were  deemed  worthy  of  imitation.  The  emotions  of 
tiie  heart  were  suppressed.  Men  could  no  longer  yield 
to  the  fanpulse  of  genius.  They  endeavoured  to  embel- 
lish their  composition  with  noveliy ;  they  sparkled  with 
wit,  and  amused  their  readers  with  point,  antithesis, 
and  forced  conceits.  They  fell  Into  the  case  of  the 
man  who,  according  to  Martial,  was  ingenious,  but  not 
eloquent: 


vnghiU 


1  Enough,  pei^pSi  has  been  already  said  in  the  notes, 
concerning  the  teachers  of  rhetoric ;  but  it  will  not  be 
liseless  to  cite  one  passage  more  from  Petronius,  who  in 
literature,  as  well  as  convivial  pleasure,  may  be  allowed 
to  be  arhUer  elegantiarum.  The  rhetoricians,  he  says, 
came  originally  from  ^ia ;  they  were,  however,  neither 
known  to  Pindar,  and  the  nine  lyric  ^ts,  nor  to  Plato, 
or  Demosthenes.  They  arrived  at  Athens  In  evil  hour, 
and  imported  with  them  that  enormous  frothy  loquacity, 
which  at  once,  like  a  pestilence,  blasted  all  the  powers 
of  genius,  and  established  the  rules  of  cormiit  eloquence. 
''Nondum  umbraticus  doctor  ingenia  deleverat,  cum 
P*ndanis  novemque  lyrici  Homericis  versibus  canere 
non  tirouerunt.  Certe  neque  Platona,  neque  Demos- 
thenem,  ad  hoc  genus  ezercitatiohis  accessisse  video. 
Nuper  ventosa  isthaec  et  enormis  loquacitas  Athenas 
ex  Asia  commigravit,  animosque  Juvenum  ad  magna 
surgentes  veluti  pestilent!  qvodam  sidere  aflLivit; 
simulque  oorrupt»  ejoquenUas  regulastatitetolMlnuit" 
Patron.  Sutjfricon,  s.  8. 


cious  examples  this  was  aecomplithed,hsi  been 
explained  by  our  friend  Messala. 

5.  *<  We  are  none  of  us  stranger^  to  those  on- 
happy  times,  when  Rome,  grown  wcsiy  of  tier 
vast  renown  in  arms,  began  to  thiok  of  striking 
into  new  paths  of  fame,  no  longer  williog  to 
depend  on  the  glory  of  our  ancestors.  Tite  wboie 
power  of  the  state  was  centred  in  a  ungk  ruler, 
and  by  the  policy  of  the  prince,  men  were  tiugiit 
to  think  no  more  of  ancient  honour.  Inyeotioi 
was  on  the  stretch  for  novelty,  and  sll  looked 
for  something,  better  than  perfection ;  somcthisg 
rare,  far-ffetched,  and  exquisite.  New  moiet  of 
pleasure  were  devised.  In  that  period  of  lax- 
ury  and  dissipation,  when  the  rage  for  ocw 
inventions  was  grown  epidemic,  Seneca  arose. 
His  talents  were  of  a  peculiar  sort,  acute,  re- 
fined and  polished ;  but  polished  to  a  degree  that 
made  him  prefer  affecUtion  and  wit  to  tnitliiDd 
nature.  The  predominance  of  his  gsnios  vsj 
great,  and,  by  consequence,  he  gave  the  mortal 
stab  to  all  true  eloquence.*  When  I  say  tliii, 
let  me  not  be  suspected  of  that  low  maii^itJ 
which  would  tarnish  the  fame  of  a  great  cb>^ 
acter.  I  admire  the  man,  and  the  phil«opfc«- 
The  undaunted  firmness  with  which  he  bitirf 
the  tyrant's  frowir,  will  do  immortal  hoaoar  to 
his  memory.  But  the  fact  is,  {and  why  slioaW 
I  disguise  it  ?)  the  virtues  of  the  writer  hare 
undone  his  country* 

6.  «  To  bring  about  this  unhappy  lewl^tiw, 
no  man  was  so  eminently  qualified.'   Bii  «»- 


a  When  the  public  taste  was  vitiated,  and  la  <ifW^ 
and  8urpri»e,  as  Bayes  says,  was  the  ne»  vc9  4  ^' 
ingf  Seneca  is,  with  good  reason,  raolKd  in  ibe  cU» 
of  ingenious,  but  affected  aothori .  Menage  Mjy  "  "' 
the  books  in  the  worW  were  in  the  fire,  there  Uw*om, 
whom  he  would  so  eagerly  snatch  frwni  the  flames  •• 
Pluurch.  That  author  never  tires  him ;  lie  read*  m 
often  and  always  finds  new  beauUes.  He  cann*^  »J 
the  same  of  Seneca ;  not  but  there  arc  sdmiraWf  f«- 
sages  in  his  works,  bat  when  broaghi  to  the  ie«  "*? 
lose,  their  apparent  beauty  by  a  close  enminA*-* 
Seneca  serves  to  be  quoted  in  the  warmlh  of  co0Ten» 
tion.  but  is  not  of  equal  value  in  the  closet  WbaifW 
be  the  subject,  he  wishes  to  shine,  and,  hf  WB^JJJ^ 
his  thoughts  arc  too  refined,  and  oten  feUt.  **^" 
ana,  torn.  ii.  p.  1. 

3  This  charge  against  Seneca  is  by  no  ^*^ 
QainUlian  was  his  contemporary;  he  saw  *^^ 
the  man,  and,  in  less  than  twenty  years  after  hti  in^ 
pronounced  judgment  against  him.  In  the  c<»Bf '\ 
of  the  first  chapter  of  his  tenth  book,  after  Um  f"^ 
an  account  o'  «he  Greek  and  Roman  •"'•*""'  f"^ 
he  reserved  beneca  for  the  last  place,  IwcauWt  w^^ 
always  endeavoured  to  counleraa  the  >"**'*'** 
bad  taste,  he  was  supposed  to  be  inflnenced  ^^^^ 
of  personal  enmity.   But  the  case  wasother**^  ^^ 
saw  that  Seneca  was  the  favourite  of  the  Uia**''; ' 


check  the  torrent  that  threatened  the  niw 


rf«Ii-'«* 


eloquence,he  exerledhls  best  eflbrts  to  dlflbie  a  i^ 
judgment.  He  did  not  wish  that  Seneca  ••»«'« "^ „ 
aside :  but  he  could  not  in  silence  see  him  f*^^ 
the  writers  of  the  Augustan  age,  whom  ihat  «rw 
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dmtaDdisg  wu  Iarg»  and  eomprebensiye ;  bis 
geniut  rich  and  powerful  j  his  way  of  thinking 


dravovred  to  depreciate,  eonacloua  that,  haying  chosen  a 
dtftrenc  style,  he  could  not  hope  lo  please  the  taste  of 
those  who  wore  channed  with  the  authors  of  a  former 
dtf.  But  Seneca  waa  still  in  &shion ;  his  partisans 
coQiiDued  to  idmire,  though  it  cannot  be  said  that  they 
imiuted  him.    He  fell  ahort  of  the  ancients,  and  iher 
w«re  adll  more  beneath  their  model.    Since  they  were 
coiuento  topy,  it  were  to  be  wished  that  they  had  been 
abli  to  vie  with  him.  He  pleased  by  his  defecta,  and  the 
herd  of  imitators  chose  the  worsL    They  acquired  a 
TJcJoof  manner,  and  flattered  themselves  that  they  re- 
sembled their  maater.    But  the  truth  is,  they  disgraced 
him.   Seaeca,  it  must  be  allowed,  had  mauy  great  and 
exeelleot  qualities ;  a  lively  imagination,  vast  erudition, 
and  extensive  knowledge.    He  frequently  employed 
others  10  make  researches  for  him,  and  was  often  de- 
Mired.    He  embraced  all  subjects  j  in  his  philosophy, 
tM  alwayi  profound,  but  a  keen  censor  of  the  manners, 
and  on  moral  sutjjects  trdly  admirable.  He  has  brilliant 
pueages,  and  beauUfUl  sentiments;  but  the  expression 
is  in  a  Ul§e  tasta,  the  more  dangerous,  as  he  abounds 
with  delightful  vicea.   You  would  have  wished  that  he 
h«d  written  with  his  own  imagination,  and  the  judg- 
meoi  of  oihere.    To  sum  up  his  character;  had  he 
kauwn  bow  to  rate  little  things,  had  he  been  above  the 
petty  amUtiun  of  always  shining,  had  he  not  been  fond 
of  himself,  had  ha  not  weakened  his  force  by  minute 
sad  dascllog  sentences,  he  would  have  gained,  not  the 
•dmiraiion  of  boya,  but  the  suflThige  of  the  judicioua 
At  preient  he  may  be  read  with  safety  by  those  who 
have  oiade  acquaintance  with  better  models.  His  works 
alLrd  the  fairesc  opportunity  of  distinguishing  the  beau- 
ties of  fine  writing  from  their  opposite  vices.   He  has 
nuth  10  be  approved,  and  even  admired:  but  a  just 
»;lection  if  neceaaary,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  he 
diii  not  choose  f>r  himself.    Such  was  the  judgment  of 
Qttlotilian:  the  learned  reader  will,  perhaps,  be  glad  to 
have  the  whole  paaaage  in  the  author's  words,  rather 
than  be  referred  to  another  book.    "  Ex  Industria  Sen- 
ecam,  in  omni  genere  eloqueniiss  versatum,  distuli, 
pr  'peer  votgatum  U\»o  de  me  opinioneni,  qua  damnare 
earn,  et  invisum  quoque  iiabere  sum  creditus.    Quod 
aechltt  mihi,  dum  corruptum,  et  omnibus  vitiis  fractum 
dfceixli  genua  revocarc  ad«severiora  judicia  contendo. 
Turn  antem  solua  hie  fere  in  manibus  adolesceniium 
fuiL    Quem  non  equidem  omnino  conabar  excutere, 
spd  potioribua  prvferri  non  sinebam,  quos  ille  non  des- 
tlterat  incesaere,  cum,  divorsi  sibi  conscius  generis, 
placerc  se  in  dlcendo  posse  iis  quibus  illi  placerent,  diffl- 
dcret.    Amabant  antem  eum  magis,  qtiara  imitabantur ; 
lantumque  ab  illo  defluebant,  quantum  ille  ab  antiquls 
desceoderaL    Foret  enim  opundum,  pares,  aut  saliem 
pr^ximoe,  lUi  viro  fieri.    Sed  placebat  propter  sola 
vrtia,  et  ad  ea  ae  qdisque  dirigebat  effingenda,  qua 
r<^rat.    Dei  ode  cum  se  jactaret  eodem  modo  dicere, 
Seoecam  infamatmL    Cojus  et  multa  alioqui  et  magna 
virtotea  fiierunt:  Ingenium  facile  et  copiosum;  phiri- 
mum  studii ;  et  multarum  rerum  cognitio,  in  qua  tamen 
aliquando  ab  lia,  qait)us  Inqulrenda  quadam  mandabat, 
deceptoa  eat.    Trmctavit  etiam  omnem  fere  studlonim 
materiam;    In    philosophia  parum  diligens,  egregius 
tamen  vitiorom  inaectator.    Multa  in  eo  claraeque  sen- 
tentia ;  multa  eiiam  momm  gratia  legenda ;  sed  in  elo- 
qaeodo  comipta  pleraque,  atque  eo  perniciosissima, 
quod  abondat  dalcibus  vitiis.    Yelles  eum  suo  Ingenio 
dlxisae,  alleno  jodicio.  Nam  si  aliqua  contempsisset;  si 
panno  concopiaaet,  si  non  omnia  sua  amasset ;  si  renun 
poodarm  mlnuitoainiis  sentantiia  non  fregisset,  consensu 


ingenious,  etegant,  and  even  channing.    His 
researches  in  moial    philosophy  excited   the 


potius  eroditorum,  quam  poerorum  amore  comprobare- 
tur.  Varum  sicquoque  jam  robostis,  et  severlore  genera 
satis  firmatis,  legenidus,  Vel  Ideo,  quod  exercere  potest 
utrimque  judicium.  Multa  enim  (ut  dixi)  probanda  in 
eo,  multa  etiam  admiranda  sunt;  eligere  modo  curas 
sit,  quod  utinam  ipse  fecisset"  Quintil.  lib.  x.  cap.  I. 
Prom  this  it  is  evident,  that  Seneca,  even  in  the  meri- 
dian of  his  (ame  and  power,  was  considered  as  the  grand 
corrupter  of  eloquence.  The  charge  is  therefore  renew- 
ed in  this  dialogue,  with  strict  propriety.  Bollin,  who 
had  nourished  his  mind  with  ancient  literature,  and 
Was,  in  his  time,  the  Quintilian  of  France,  has  given  the 
same  opinion  of  Seneca,  who,  he  says,  knew  how  to 
play  the  critic  on  the  works  of  others,  and  to  condemn 
the  strained  metaphor,  the  forced  conceit,  the  tinsel 
sentence,  and  ail  the  blemishes  of  a  corrupt  style,  witb> 
out  desiring  to  weed  them  out  of  his  own  productiona. 
In  a  letter  to  his  friend  (epist.  114),  which  has  been 
mentioned  section  26,  note,  Seneca  admits  a  general 
depravity  of  taste,  and  with  great  acuteness,  and,  indeed, 
elegance,  traces  it  to  its  source,  to  the  luxury  and  ellbmi- 
nate  manners  of  the  age ;  he  compares  the  florid  orators 
of  his  time  to  a  set  of  young  fops,  well  powdered  and 
perfumed,  just  issuing  from  their  toilette.  "Barba  et 
coma  nitidos,  de  capsula  totos ;"  he  adds,  that  such  af' 
fected  finery  is  not  the  true  ornament  of  a  man.  *'  Non 
est  omamentum  virile,  concinnitas.'*  And  yet,  says 
Rollin,  he  did  not  know  that  he  was  sitting  to  himself 
for  the  picture.  He  aiihed  for  ever  at  something  new, 
fiir  fetched,  ingenious,  and  pointed.  He  preferred  wit 
to  truth  and  dignified  simplicity.  The  marvellous  waa 
with  him  better  than  the  natural ;  and  he  chose  to  sur- 
prise and^dasxle,  rather  than  merit  the  approliation  of 
sober  judgment.  His  talents  placed  him  at  the  head 
of  the  fashion,  and  with  those  enchanting  vices  which 
Quintilian  ascribes  to  him,  he  was,  no  doubt,  the  person 
who  contributed  most  to  the  corruption  of  taste  and 
eloquence.  See  Rollin's  Belles  Lettres,  vol.  1.  sur  le 
Oout.  Another  eminent  critic,  L/Aaaa  GanoTN,,  who 
has  given  an  elegant  translation  of  Quintilian,  has,  in 
the  preface  to  that  work,  entered  fully  into  the  question 
concerning  the  decline  of  eloquence.  .  He  admits  thai 
Seneca  did  great  mischief,  but  he  takes  the  matter  up 
much  higher.  He  traces  it  to  Ovro,  and  imputes  the 
taste  tor  wit  and  spurious  ornament,  which  prevailed 
uhder  the  emperors,  to  the  false,  but  seducing  charms 
of  tliat  celebrated  poet.  Ovid  was  undoubtedly  the 
greatest  wit  of  his  time ;  but  his  wit  knew  no  bounds. 
His  fault  was  exuberance.  "  Nescivit  quod  bene  cessit 
relinquere,".says  Seneca,  who  had  himself  the  same 
defea.  Whatever  is  Ovid's  subject,  the  redundance  of  a 
copious  fancy  still  appeara  Does  he  bewail  his  own 
misfortunes;  he  seems  to  think,  that  unless  he  is  wluy, 
he  cannot  be  an  object  of  compassion/  Does  he  write 
letters  to  and  from  disappointed  lovers;  the  giViatest 
part  flows  from  fancy,  and  little  from  the  hearu  He 
gives  us  the  brilliant  for  the  pathetic.  With  these 
faults,  Ovid  had  such  enchanting  graces,  that  his  style 
and  manner  infected  every  branch  of  literaturs.  The 
tribe  of  imitators  had  not  the  genius  of  their  master ; 
but  being  determined  to  shine  in  spite  of  nature,  they 
ruined  all  true  taste  and  eloquence.  This  is  the  natural 
progress  of  imitation,  and  Seneca  was  well  aware  of  iL 
He  tells  us  that  the  faults  and  blemishes  of  a  corrupt 
style  are  ever  introduced  by  some  superior  genius,  who 
has  risen  to  eminence  In  bad  writing :  his  admirers  imi- 
tate a  viciom  manner,  and  thus  a  &lse  taste  goes  round 
from  one  to  another.  **  Hac  vitia  unus  aliquia  inducll, 
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admiration  of  all ;  and  moral  philosophy  is  never 
•o  highly  praited,  as  when  the  manners  are  in  a 
•tate  of  degeneracy.  Seneca- knew  the  taste  of 
the  times.  He  had  the  art  to  gratify  the  pabUc 
ear.  His  style  is  neat,  yet  animated ;  concise, 
yet  clear ;  familiari  yet  seldom  inelegant.  Free 
from  redundancy,  his  periods  are  often  abrupt, 
but  they  surprise,  by  their  vivacity.  He  shines 
in  pointed  sentences ;  and  that  unceasing  perse- 
cution of  vice^  which  is  kept  up  with  uncommon 
ardour,  spreads  a  lustre  over  all  his  writings. 
His  brilliant  style  charmed  by  its  novelty. 
Every  page  sparkles  with  wit,  with  gay  allu- 
sions, and  sentiments  of  virtue.  No  wonder 
that  the  graceful  ease,  and  sometimes  the  dig- 
nity of  bis  expression,  made  their  way  into  the 
forum.  What  pleased  universally,  soon  found  a 
number  of  imitators.  Add  to  this  the  advan- 
tages of  rank  and  honours.  He  mixed  in  the 
■Iftendour,  and  perhaps  in  the  vices,  of  the  court 
The  resentment  of  Caligula,  and  the  acts  of  op- 
pression which  soon  after  followed,  served  only 
to  adorn  his  name.  To  crown  all,  Nero  was*his 
pupil,  and  his  murderer.  Hence  the  character 
and  genius  of  the  nun  rose  to  the  highest  emi- 
nence. What  was  admired,  was  imitated,  and 
true  oratory  was  heard  no  more.  The  love  of 
novelty  prevailed,  and  for  the  dignified  sim- 
plicity of  ancient  eloquence  no  taste  remained. 
The  art  itself,  and  all  its  necessary  discipline, 
became  ridiculous.  In  that  black  period,  when 
vice  triumphed  at  large,  and  virtue  had' every 
thing  to  fear,  the  temper  of  the  times  was  pro- 
pitious to  the  corrupters  of  taste  and  liberal 
science.  The'  dignity  of  composition  was  no 
longer  of  tise.  It  had  no  power  to  stop  the 
torrent  of  vice  which  deluged  the  city  of  Rom^, 
and  virtue  found  it  a  feeble  protection.  In  such 
a  conjuncture  it  was  not  safe  to  speak  the  senti- 
ments of  the  heart.  To  be  obscure,  abrupt, 
and  dark,  was  the  best  expedient.  Then  it  was 
that  the  affected  sententious  brevity  came  into 
vogue.  To  speak  concisely,  and  with  an  air 
of  precipitation,  was  the  general  practice.  To 
work  the  ruin  of  a  person  accused,  a  single 
sentence,  or  a  splendid  phrase  was  sufficient 
Men  defended  themselves  in  a  short  brilliant 
expression;  and  if  that, did  not  protect  them, 
they  died  with,  a  lively  apophthegm,  and  their 
last  words  were  wit     This  was  the  fashion 


sub  quo  tone  eloquenlia  est:  c»ter1  imitantur;  et  alter 
alteri  tradunt."  Eplst.  114.  Seneea,  however,  did  uot 
know  that  he  was  describing  himself.  Tacitus  sajrs  he 
had  a  genius  suited  to  the  taste  of  the  age.  "  Ingenlam 
amomum  et  temporis  ejus  auritnis  accoqimodatum."  He 
adopted  the  faults  of  Ovid,  and  was  able  to  propagate 
them.  For  these  reasons,  the  Abbe  Gedoyn  is  of  opinion, 
that  Ovid  began  the  mischief,  and  Seneca  laid  the  axe 
to  the  root  of  the  tree.  It  is  certain,  that  during  the 
remaining  period  of  the  empire,  true  eloquence  never 
rsvtved. 


introduced  by  Seneca.  The  peciiliu,tet  agree- 
able vices  of  his  style,  wrought  the  downfall 
of  eloquence.  The  solid  was  exchanged  for  the 
brilliant,  and  they,  who  ceased  to  te  onton, 
studied  to  be  ingenious. 

7. .  '<  Of  late,  indeed,  we  have  seen  Utt  deiwi 
of  better  times.     In  the  course  of  the  last  sx 
years  Vespasian  has  revived  our  hopes.1    He 
friend  of  regular  manners,  and  the  eneonrager 
of  ancient  virtue,  by  which  Rome  was  laiscd  ts 
the  highest  pinnacle  of  glory,  he  has  restored 
the  public  peace,  and  with  it  the  blessings  of 
liberty.    Under  his  propitious  influence,  tlie  arti 
and  sciences  begin  once  more  to  flourisii,  ud 
genius  has  .been  honoured  with  his  munifieeBce. 
The  example  of  his  sons  >  has  helped  to  Icbdlc 
a  spirit  of  emulation.  We  beheld,  with  pleasue, 
the  two  princes  adding  to  the  dignity  of  their 
rank,  and  their  fame  in  arms,  all  the  grace  aod 
elegance  of  polite  literature.     But  it  is  fatally 
true,  that  when  the  public  taste  is  once  W' 
rupted,  the  mind  which  has  been  waiped,  sel- 
dom recovers  its  former  tone.    This  diflieolty 
was  rendered  still  more  io surmountable  by  the 
licentious   spirit  of  our  young  men,  and  the 
popular   applause,  that   encouraged  the  hhe 
taste  of  the  times.  I  need  not,  in  this  cosipuj, 
call  to  mind  the  unbridled  presnmptioo,  with 
which,  as  soon  as  genuine  eloquence  espiied, 
the  young  men  of  the  age  took  possession  of  tlie 
forlim.     Of  modest  worth  and  ancient  oaoDert 
nothing  remained.     We  know  that  in  former 
times  the  youthful  candidate  was  introdoced  in 
the  forum  by  a  persob  of  consular  lanli,'  and 
by  him  set  forward  in  his  road  to  fame.   Tlut 


1  Historians  have  concurred  in  taxing  Ve«pM»a  ^ 
avarice,  in  some  instances,  mean  and  sordid;  ^^ 
agree,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  use  vhicii  he  ittot 
of  his  accumulated  riches,  by  encouraging  the  *^^ 
extending  liberal  rewards  to  men  of  geaias,if  aio^ 
cient  apology  for  his  love  of  money. 

2  Titus,  it  is  needless  to  say,  was  the  friend  of  nit« 
and  of  every  liberal  art.  Exen  that  monster  DmbWA 
was  versed  in  polite  learning,  and  by  fits  awJ  ««" 
capable  of  intense  application:  but  we  read  inT«*i* 
that  his  studies  and  his  pretended  love  of  poetry  vrftA 
as  a  cloak  to  hide  his  real  character.  See  Btte^h^ 
iv.  S.86.  . 

3  Pliny  the  younger  describes  the  young  na  oi  w 
time  rushing  forward  into  the  forum  withcwt  ltno»l«4J 


or  decency.  He  was  told,  he  says,  by  peraans 


(jJOBCt^ 


in  years,  that,  according  to  ancient  usage,  n«  J'^ 
man,  even  of  the  first  distinction,  was  alk)w«d  u?  *f- 
pear  at  the  bar,  unless  he  was  intfodnced  by  <»» 
consular  dignity.  But,  in  his  time,  all  fences  of  re^ 
and  decency  were  thrown  down.   Young  men  ewr^ 
lobe  introduced;  they  forced  their  w*^'"^''^ 
session  of  the  forum  without  any  kind  of  r**^^'^ 
lion.  "  At  hercule  ante  meraorlam  moam  iD*^'^^ 
ita  Solent  dicere),  ne  nobiUsslrols  quidem  *W^ 
bus  locub  erat,  nisi  aliquo  consulari  ?'«***'"' \-jjg 
veneratione  pulcherrimum  opus  celebrataW^;  • 
refractis  pudoris  el  revercntiaclaustris,  «>«»[»■  PrT 
omnibus.  Nee  Inducuntur,  sed  Irrumponl.''  n*  '** 
epist.  14. 
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Indable  aatom  being  %t  an  end,  all  fences 
wtte  thiowa  down:  no  sense  of  shame  remain- 
ed, DO  reipect  for  the  tribunals  of  jostice.  The 
sspiring  genius  wanted  no  patronage ;  he  scorned 
tht  tttaal  forms  of  a  regular  introduction ;  and, 
with  foil  confidence  in  his  own  powers,  he 
obtruded  himself  on  the  court.  Neither  the 
nleffloity  of  the  place,  nor  the  sanctity  of  laws, 
lor  the  importance  of  the  oratorical  character, 
covld  restrain  the  impetuosity  of  young  am- 
UtioQ.  Uneonacious  of  the  importance  of  the 
nadertaking,  and  less  sensible  of  his  own  inca- 
pscitj,  the  bold  adventurer  rushed  at  once  into 
the  most  arduous  business.  Arrogance  supplied 
the  place  of  talents. 

8.  **  To  oppose  the  torrent,  that  bore  down 
svety  thing,  the  danger  of  losing  all  fair  and 
honest  fame  was  the  only  circumstance  that 
coold  afford  a  ray  of  hope.  But  even  that 
ilcader  fence  was  soon  removed  by  the  arts  of  4 
Lttgins  Licinins.  He  was  the  first  that  opened 
s  sew  road  to  ambition.  He  intrigued  for 
fane,  and  filled  the  benches  with  an  audience 
ntorned  to  applaud  his  declamations.  He  bad 
hii  circle  round  bim,  and  shouts  of  approbation 
followed.  It  was  upon  that  occasion  that  Do- 
Bitias  Afers  em|>hatically  said,  Eloquence  is 

4  This  waotof  decormn  bofore  the  tribunals  of  justice 
voold  tppear  incredible,  were  It  not  well  attested  bj 
the  jaoagn  Pliny.  The  attdleace,  he  sajs,  was  suited 
10  the  ontora.  Mercenary  wretdiefl  were  hired  to 
applaod  in  the  courts,  where  they  were  treated  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  advocate,  as  ope'nly  as  If  thej  were  to  a  ban- 
qaeting.room.  "  SeqMuatur  audltores  acloribas  similes, 
coadocti  et  redempU  mancipes.  Con venitur  in  media 
basilica,  obi  tam  palam  oportal*  quam  in  trkUnio 
duttsr  »  Plin.  lib.  U.  eplat.  14.  He  adds  In  the  same 
•(Nstte,  LAaaios  Licmnra  first  introduced  this  custom, 
iWKl/that  he  might  procure  an  audience.  "Primus 
huQc  aadlendi  morem  induzlt  Largius  Liclnlus,  hacu- 
BUS  tamen  ut  audiiores  corrt^aret*' 

6  This  anecdote  is  also  related  by  Pliny,  in  the  fol. 

lowing  manner :  Quintilian,  his  preceptor,  told  him  thai 

one  day,  when  he  attended  Domitlps  Afer  In  a  cause 

before  the  eeniumvirij  a  sudden  and  outrageous  noise 

was  heard  from  the  adjoining  court.    Afer  made  a 

pause;  the  dittnrtMace  ceased,  and  he  resumed  the 

thread  of  hia  diecoorae.   He  was  interrupted  a  second 

and  third  time.    He  asked,  who  was  the  advocate  that 

occasioned  so  much  uproar  Y  Being  told  that  Licinius 

wie  the  person,  he  addressed  himself  to  the  court  In 

these  words :  C«nliimvifie  /  aU  true  elcquenct  is  note  tU 

OR  end  **Ez  Qolntiliano,  pneceptore   meo,  audisse 

raemini:  nambat  ille,  Asseeubar  DomHIum  Aihim, 

cam  apod  cemumvlros  diceret  graviter  et  lente  (hoc 

enim  illi  actionia  genus  erat),  audiit  ex  proximo  lmroo> 

^cum  InaolltunKiae  damorem;  admiratus  reticuit;  ubi 

sllentinm  fiutum  est,  repetit  quod  abruperat;  iterum 

clamor,   Itermn    rellcult;    et  post '  silentium,  ccepit 

Idem  tertio.     Novlssime  qois  diceret  quvsivlt.   Re- 

spnnsum  eel,  Liclnlus.   Turn  intermissa  causa,  Cbh- 

Tinrrmt,  inqnit,  boo  AmTmcnna  fbbut.'*   Lib.  11.  ep. 

14.   DonKlQS  Afer  has  been  mentioned,  s.  13,  note. 

Tb  whai  la  there  said  of  him  may  be  added  a  fact 

mated  by  Qulniillan,  who  says  that  Afer,  when  old 

and  aiqMraimuatad,  still  continued  at  the  bar,  ez- 


now  at  the  last  gasp.  It  had,  indeed,  at  that 
time  shown  manifest  symptoms  of  decay,  but  ita 
total  ruin  may  be  dated  from  the  introduction 
of  a  mercenary  band*  to  flatter  and  applaud. 
If,  we  except  a  chosen  few,  whose  superior 
genius  has  not  as  yet  been  seduced  from  truth 
and  nature,  the  rest  are  followed  by  their 
partisans,  like  actors  on  the  stage,  subsisting 
altogether  on  the  bought  suffrages  of  mean  and 
prostitute  hirelings.  Nor  is  this  sordid  traffic 
carried  on  with  secreoy;  we  see  the  baigaia 
made  in  the  face  of  the  court ;  the  bribe  is  dii« 
tributed  with  as  little  ceremony  as  if  they  were 
in  a  private  party  at  the  orator's  own  house. 
Having  sold  their  voices,  this  venal  crew  rush 
forward  from  one  tribunal  to  another,  the  distri- 
butors of  fame,  and  the  sole  judges  of  literary 
merit.  The  practice  is,  no  doubt,  disgraceful. 
To  brapd  it  with  infamy,  two  new  terms  have 
been  invented,^  one  in  the  Greek  language, 
importing  the  venders  of  praise,  and  the  other 
in  the  Latin  idiom,  signifying  the  parasites  who 
sell  their  applause  for  a  supper.  But  sarcastic 
expressions  ha^e  not  been  able  ta  cure  the  mis* 
chief :  the  applauders  by  profession  have  taken 
courage,  and  the  name,  which  was  intended  as  a 
stroke  of  ridicule,  is  now  become  an  honourable 
appellation. 

9.  «  This  infamous  practice  rages  at  present 
with  increasing  viulence.  The  party  no  longer 
consists  of  freebom  citizens ;  our  very  slaves  are 
hired.  Even  before  they  arrive  at  full  age,  we 
see  them  distributing  the  rewards  of  eloquence. 
Without  attending  to  what  is  said,  and  without 
sense  enough  to  understand,  they  are  sure  to 
crowd  the  courts  of  justice^  whenever  a 


hibiling  the  decay  of  genius,  and  e'Very  day  diminishing 
that  high  reputation  which  -he  once  possessed.  Hence 
men  said  of  him,  he  had  rather  deeliiu  than  dgtUt. 
"  Malle  eum  deficere,  qtiam  deslnere."  Quint,  lib.  zU. 
cap.  11. 

6  The  men  who  applauded  for  hire,  went  from  court 
to  court  to  bellow  forth  their  venal  approbation.  Pliny 
says,  No  longer  ago  than  yesterday,  two  of  my  nomen- 
ekUottt  both  about  the  age  of  seventeen,  were  bribed  to 
play  the  part  of  critics.  Their  pay  was  about  three 
iUnarii :  that  at  present  is  the  price  of  eloquence.  "Ex 
judicio  In  judicium  pari  mercede  transllur.  Heri  duo 
nomenclatores  mei  (habent  sane  setatem  eonim,  qui 
nuper  togas  sumpserunt),ternls  denariis  ad  laudandnm 
trahebantur.  Tantl  consut,  ut  sis  disertus.*'  Lib.  IL 
epist.  14. 

7  The  whole  account  of  the  trade  of  puffing  is  related 
in  the  Dialogue,  on  the  authority  of  Pliny,  who  tells  ua 
that  those  wretched  sycophants  had  two  nick-names; 
one  In  Greek,  Zo^xXttSi  and  the  other  In  Latin,  Latos* 
c  jun ;  the  former  from  eopAoe,  the  usual  exclamation  of 
applause,  as  In  Martial :  Quid  torn  grandt  9oph(m  ela- 
mat  tibi  turba  Idgota;  the  Latin  word  Importing  paru- 
titesj  who  sold  their  praise  for  a  supper.  "  Inde Jam 
non  Inurbane  Se^rXrif  vocamnr ;  tisdem  nomen  Lail- 
num  Imposltom  est,  LAunicinn.  Et  tamen  cresch  Indlee 
fiadltas  uinqua  lingua  notila."  Lib.  il.  epIst  14. 
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yoaog  man,  itnng  with  the  love  of  fame,  hut 
without  talents  to  deserve  it,  obtrudes  himself 
in  the  character  of  an  advocate.  The  hall  re- 
sounds with  acclamations,  or  rather  with  a  kind 
of  bellowing;  for  I  know  not  by  what  term  to 
express  that  savage  uproar,  which  would  disgrace 
a  theatre. 

**  Upon  the  whole,  when  I  consider  these 
infamous  practices,  which  have  brought  so  much 
dishonour  upon  a  liberal  profession,  I  'am  far 
from  wondering  that  you,  Maternus,  judged  it 
time  to  sound  your  retreat.  When  you  could 
no  longer  attend  with  honour,  you  did  well, 
my  friend,  to  devote  yourself  entirely  ta  the 
muses.  And  now,  since  you  are '  to  close  the 
debate,  permit  me  to  request,  that,  besides  un- 
folding the  causes  of  corrupt  eloquence,  j'ou  will 
fairly  tell  us,  whether  you  entertain  any  hopes 
of  better  times,  and,  if  you  do,  by  what  means 
a  reformation  may  be  accomplished." 

lOv  "  It  is  true,i  Haid  Maternus,  that  seeing 
the  forum  deluged  by  an  inundation  of  vices, 
I,  was  glad,  as  my  friend  expressed  it,  to  sound 
my  retreat.  I  saw  corruption  rushing  on  with 
hasty  strides,  too  shameful  to.  be  defended,  and 
too  powerful  to  be  resisted.  And  yet,  though 
urged  by  all  those  motives,  I  should  hardly 
have  renounced  the  business  of  the  bar,  if  the 
bias  of  my  nature  had  not  inclined  me  to  other 
studies.  I  balanced,  however,  for  some  time. 
It  was,  at  first,  my  fixed  resolution  to  stand  to 
the  last  a  poor  remnant  of  that  integrity  and 
manly  eloquence,  which  still  lingered  at  the  bar, 
and  showed  some  signs  of  life.  It  was  my 
intention  to  emulate,  not,  indeed,  with  equal 
powers,  but  certaiply  with  equal  firmness,  the 
bright  models  of  ancient  times,  and,  in  that 
course  of  practice,  to  defend  the  fortunes,  the 
dignity,  and  the  innocence  of  my  fellow-citizens. 
But  the  strong  impulse  of  inclination  was  not 
to  be  resisted.  I  laid  down  my  arms,  and 
deserted  to  the  safe  and  tranquil  camp  of  the 
muses.  But  though  a  deserter,  I  have  not 
quite  forgot  the  service  in  which  I  was  enlisted. 
I  honour  the  professors  of  real  eloquence,  and 
that  sentiment,  I  hope,  will  be  always  warm  in 
my  heart. 


1  Pliny  tsUs  us,  that  he  employed  much  of  his  lime  in 
ideadiog  causes  before  the  eentvmviri;  but  he  grew 
ashamed  of  the  buslneBS,  when  he  found  those  courts 
attended  by  a  set  of  bold  young  men,  and  not  by  lawyers 
of  any  note  or  consequence.  But  still  the  service  of  his 
friends,  and  his  time  of  life,  induced  him  to  continue  his 
practice  (or  some  while  longer,  lest  he  should  seem,  by 
quitting  it  abruptly,  to  fly  from  &tigue,  not  from  the 
indecorum  of  the  place.  He  contrived,  however,  to 
appear  but  seldom,  in  order  to  withdraw  himself  by 
degrees.  **  Nos  tamen  adhuc  et  utiliias  amicorum,  et 
ratio  stalls,  moratur  ac  relinet.  Veremur  enim  ne  forte 
non  has  indignitatos  reliquisse,  sed  laborem  fugisse 
vldeamur.  Sumus  tamen  soUlo  rariores,  quod  Initium 
eetgndathndoslnendl."  Lib.  11.  epist.  H. 


- 11.  *<In  my  solitary  walks,  and  nonents  of 
meditation,  it  often  happens,  that  I  hW  into  a 
train  of  thinking  on  the  flourishing  state  of 
ancient  eloquence,  and  the  abject  <^nditioa  to 
which  it  is  reduced  in  modem  timei.  The 
result  of  my  reflections  I  shall  vepturc  to  un- 
fold, not  with  a  spirit  of  controversy,  nor  yet 
dogmatically  to  enforce  my  own  opinion.  I 
may  differ  in  some  points,  but  from  a  collision 
of  sentiments  it  is  possible  that  some  new  ligtit 
may  be  struc)c  out.  .  My  friend  Aper  will, 
therefore,  excuse  me,  if  I  do  not,  with  him, 
prefer  the  false  glitter  of  the  modems  to  the 
solid  vigour  of  ancient  genius.  At  the  same 
time,  it  jis  not  my  intention  to  disparage  his 
friends.  Messala  too,  whom  you,  Secnodus, 
have  closely  followed,  will  forgive  me,  if  I  do 
not,  in  every  thing,  coincide  with  his  opioioo. 
The  vices  of  the  forum,  which  you  have  botli, 
as  becomes  men  of  integrity,  attacked  with 
vehemence,  will  not  have  me  for  their  spologist 
But  still  I  may  be  allowed  to  ask,  have  not  jaa 
been  too  much  exasperated  against  the  rheto- 
ricians f 

"  I  will  not  say  in  their  favour,  that  I  thisk 
them  equal  to  the  task  of  reviving  the  hooeoii 
of  eloquence ;  but  I  have  known  among  them, 
men  of  unblemished  morals,  of  regulir  dis- 
cipline, great  erudition,  and  talents  eveiy  v>7 
fit  to  form  the  minds  of  youth  to  a  just  taste 
for  science  and  the  persuasive  arts.  lo  this 
number  one  in  particular  3  has  lately  shown  forth 


a  The  person  here  distinguished  fnoi  the  re*  of  the 
rhetoricians,  is  the  celebrated  Quintiltan,  of  vbow 
elegam  Uste  and  superior  judgment  H  were  SDperfloois 
to  say  a  word.  Martial  has  given  bis  eharadsr  hi  tvo 
lines: 


IAE«%* 


Qwhwlttiiwi, ' 
Gloria  RamaiiB,  I 


It  is  generally  supposed  that  he  was  a  native  of  Cab- 
guria  (now  Co/aAorra,)  a  city  in  Spain«  rendered  UsaPt* 
by  the  m.aiiial  spirit  of  ^itoriua,  who  there  stood  t  ««f» 
against  Pompey.  Vossius,  howeTer,  thinks  that  be  vii 
bora  a  Roman  \  and  Gbdoth,  the  elegant  txanaliM' 
mentioned  section  6,  note,  accedes  to  that  optBJoBii>ac< 
Martial  does  not  claim  him  as  his  counUTtoajL  n« 
same  writer  says,  that  it  is  still  uncertain  when  Quia- 
tilian  was  born,  and  when  he  died ;  but,  aAer  •  dili£tia 
inquiry,  he  thinks  It  probable  thai  the  gnat  critic  vu 
bora  towards  the  latter  end  of  Tiberius;  and,of  ccwi*. 
when  Domitius  Afer  died  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  A.  V^ 
812,  A.  B.  59,  that  he  was  then  two  and  tweniy  » 
Institutions  of  an  Orator  were  written  in  the  lawreac 
of  Bomiiian,  wnen  Qulntilian,  as  he  himself  taj*^"^ 
far  advanced  in  years.     The  time  of  his  ^eaih  if « 
where  mentioned,  but  it  probably  was  under  ^«^f' 
Trajan.   It  must  not  be  dissembled,  thai  this *^^^ 
author  was  not  exempt  from  the  e(»demic  ti"  «  ^ 
age  in  which  he  lived.   Be  flattered  DomHiaB,aa!  ^ 
strain  of  adulation  is  the  only  blemish  ia  his  »ori  I* 
love  of  literature  may  be  said  to  have  been  Ni  »w^ 
passion ;  but,  in  his  estimation,  leamii«  and  fsoitf  ^ 
Sttbordlnata  to  honour,  tntth,  and  virme. 
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with  npetior  Ittstre.  Fran  hit  tbilittes,  all 
tkit  if  io  the  power  of  mtn  may  fmlrly  be  ex- 
ptctad.  A  geniuf  liko  his  woold  have  been  the 
enanwDt  of  better  timee.  Pofterity  will  ad- 
miit  lad  honour  him.  And  yet  I  would  not 
laTc  Secnadiis  amuse  himielf  with  Ul-gronnded 
hopM :  neither  the  learning  of  that  mott  excel* 
lent  man,  nor  the  industry  of  snch  as  may  fol- 
low him,  will  be  able  to  promote  the  interest  of 
Eloquence,  or  to  establish  her  former  glory.  It 
if  t  lost  canse.  Before  the  vices,  which  haTe 
been  so  ably  described,  had  spread  a  genera] 
iofectkm,  all  true  oratory  was  at  an  end.  The 
rtTolatioDs  in  our  goTomment,  and  the  violence 
of  the  times,  began  the  mischief,  and,  in  the  end, 
give  (he  faUl  blow. 

12.  **  Nor  are  we  to  wonder  at  this  event 
Is  the  coarse  of  human  affairs  there  is  no  sta- 
bility, nothing  ■ecore  or  permanent     It  is  with 
oar  miads  as  with  ou^  bodies:  the  latter,  as 
won  ss  they  have  attained  theif  full  growth, 
tad  seem  to  flourish  in  the  vigour  of  health, 
bc^,  from  that  moment,  to  feel  the  gradual  ap- 
protches  of  decay.    Our  intellectual  powers  pro- 
ceed in  the  same  manner  t  they  gain  strength  by 
topees,  they  arrive  at  maturity,  and,  when  they 
cu  00  longer  improve,  they  languish,  droop, 
tad  (sde  away.     This  is  the  law  of  nature,  to 
vhich  eveiy  age,  and  every  nation,  of  which 
we  htve  any  historical  recor<k,  have  been  obliged 
to  ■ttbmit     There  is  besides  another  general 
law,  hard  perhaps,  but  wonderfully  ordained, 
tad  it  is  this  t   nature,  whose  operations  are 
tlwajs  simple  and  uniform,  never  suffers  in 
^y  H'^  or  country,  more  than  one  great  exam- 
ple of  perfection  in  the  kind.'    This  was  the 
case  in  Greece,  that  prolific  parent  of  genius  and 
of  sdenoe.     She  had  but  one  Homer,  one  Plato, 
one  Demosthenes.     The  same  has  happened  at 
i^ome :  Virgil  stands  at  the  head  of  his  art,  and 
Cicero  is  still  unrivalled.     During  a  space  of 
seven  hnndred  years  our  ancestors  were  strug- 
gling to  reach  the  submit  of  perfection  :  Cicero 
at  length  arose  j  he  thundered  forth  his  immor- 
tU  energy,  and  nature  was  satisfied  with  the 
wonder  she  had  made.     The  force  of  genius 
could  go  no   further.     A  new  road  to  fame 
was  to  be  found.     We  aimed  at  wit,  and  gay 
conceit,  and  glittering  sentences.    The  change, 
indeed,  was  great;  but  it  naturally  followed 
the  new  form  of  government     Genius  died 
with  pablie  Uherty. 
13.  '«We   find  that  the  discourse  of  men 


always  conforms  to  the  temper  of  the  times. 
Among  savage  nations  4  language  is  never  copi- 
ous. A  few  words  serve  the  purpose  of  barbae 
rians,  and  those  are  always  uncouth  and  harsh, 
without  the  artifice  of  connection ;  short,  abrupt, 
and  nervous.  In  a  state  of  polished  society, 
where  a  single  ruler  sways  the  sceptre,  the 
powers  of  the  mind  take  a  softer  tone,  and  lan- 
gusge  grows  more  refined.  But  affectation  fol- 
lows, and  precision  gives  way  to  delicacy.  The 
just  and  natural  expression  is  no  longer  the 
fashion.  Living  in  ease  and  luxury,  men  look 
for  elegance,  and  hope  by  novelty  to  give  a  grace 
to  adulation.  In  other  nations,  where  the  first 
principles  of  the  civil  union  are  maintained  in 
vigour ;  where  the  people  live  under  the  gov- 
ernment of  laws,  and  not  the  will  of  mani 
where  the  spirit  «f  liberty  pervades  all  ranks 
and  orders  of  the  state  i  where  every  individual 
holds  himself  bound,  at  the  hazard  of  his  life, 
to  defend  the  constitution  framed  by  his  ances- 
tors ;  where,  without  being  guilty  of  an  impious 
crime,  no  man  dares  to  violate  the  rights  oi  the 
whole  community ;  in  such  a  state,  the  national 
eloquence  will  be  prompt,  bold,  and  animated. 
Should  internal  dissensions  shake  the  public 
peace,  or  foreign  enemies  threaten  to  invade  the 
land.  Eloquence  comes  forth  arrayed  in  terror  i 
she  wields  her  thunder,  and  commands  aM 
hearts.  It  is  true,  that  upon  those  occasions 
men  of  ambition  endeavour,  for  their  own  pur- 
poses, to  spread  the  flame  of  sedition}  while 
the  good  and  virtuous  combine  their  force  to 
quell  the  turbulent,  and  repel  the  menaces  of 
a  foreign  enemy.  Liberty  gains  new  strength 
by  the  conflict,  and  the  true  patriot  has  the 
glory  of  serving  his  country,  distinguished  by 
his  valour  in  the  field,  and  in  debate  no  less  ter- 
rible by  his  eloquence. 

14.  *<  Hence  it  is  that  in  free  governments 
we  see  a  constellation  of  orators.  Hence  De- 
mosthenes displayed  the  powers  of  his  amazing 
genius,  and  acquired  immortal  honour.  Hb 
saw  a  quick  and  lively  people,  dissolved  in  lux- 
ury, open  to  the  seductions  of  wealth,  and  ready 
to  submit  to  a  master  i  he  saw  a  great  and  war- 
like monarch  threatening  destruction  to  this 
liberties  of  his  country  i  he  saw  that  prince  at 


3  Matemoe,  wtthool  contradicting  Meseala  or  Secuo- 
dusy  gJvM  hie  opinion,  vis.  that  the  decline  of  eloqtnDce, 
howe^vr  other  cansee  mlglit  conspire,  was  chiefly  occa- 
•ioiwd  bj  the  mhi  of  a  ine  oonstitation.  To  this  he 
■dds  aaotiicr  obeenrssion,  which  seems  to  be  founded  on 
uuih,  eg  we  And  thai,  since  the  revival  of  letters,  Spein 
h(M  pndmmd  ooa  CnvAirras ;  Fkance,  one  MoLutaa ; 
SBAKamaaa,  and  one  Miltok. 


4  Examples  of  short,  abnipt,  and  even  sublfane  speech- 
es out  of  the  mouth  of  Barbarians,  might,  if  the  occasion 
leqaired  it,  be  produced  In  great  abundance.  BIr.  Locke 
has  observed,  that  the  hamoors  of  a  people  may  be 
learned  from  their  usage  of  words.  Seneca  has  said  the 
mmmntt^  «iid,  lu  epislle  cxlv.  has  explained  himself  on  the 
iQb}ect  wtlh  acute  reasoning  and  beautiful  illnstrailon. 
The  whole  letter  merits  the  attention  of  the  Judicious 
critic.  The  remainder  of  this,  and  the  wliole  of  the 
following  section,  serve  to  enforce  the  propoeHton  of 
the  speaker,  via.  that  Boman  eloquence  died  with  pub- 
lic liberty.  The  supplement  ends  here.  The  original 
text  Is  resumed  In  the  next  section,  and  proceeds  an- 
broken  to  the  end  of  the  Dialogue. 
4Q 
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tbt  head  of  powerful  wmiei,  renowned  for  vic- 
tory, posaesMd  of  an  opulent  treasury,  formidable 
In  battle,  and,  by  his  secret  .arts,  still  more  so  in 
the  cabinet  t  be  saw  that  king,  inflamed  by  am- 
bition and  the  lust  of  dominion,  determined  to 
destroy  the  liberties  of  Greece.  It  was  that 
alarming  crisis  that  called  forth  the  powers  of 
Demosthenes.  Armed  with  eloquence,  and  with 
eloquence  only,  he  stood  as  a  bulwark  against  a 
combination  of  enemies  foreign  and  domestic  He 
roused  bts  countrymen  from  their  lethargy ;  be 
kindled  the  holy  flame  of  liberty }  he  counteracted 
the  machinations  of  Philip,  detected  his  clandes* 
tine  frauds,  and  fired  the  v  men  of  Athens  with 
indignation.  To  effect  these  generous  purposes, 
and  defeat  the  policy  of  a  subtle  enemy,  what  pow- 
ers of  mind  were  necessary  !  how  vast,  how  copi- 
ous, how  sublime !  He  thundered  and  lightened 
in  his  discourse}  he  faced  every  danger  with 
undaunted  resolution.  Difficultiea  served  only 
to  inspire  him  with  new  ardour.  The  love  of 
his  country  glowed  in  his  heart ;  liberty  roused 
all  As  powers,  and  Fame  held  forth  her  immor- 
tal wreath  to  reward  ^ii  labours.  These  were 
the  fine  incentives  that  roused  his  genius,  and 
DO  wonder  that  his  mind  expanded  with  vast 
conceptions.  He^  thought  for  his  country,  and» 
by  consequence,  every  sentiment  was  sublime  i- 
every  expression  was  grand  and  mignificent*' 

XXXVI.  The  true  spirit  of  genuine  elo- 
quence,! like  an  intense  fire,  is  kept  alive  by 
fresh  materials :  every  new  commotion  gives  it 
vigour,  and  in  proportion  as  it  bums,  it  expands 
and  brightens  to  a  purer  flame.  The  eame 
causes  at  Rome  produced  the  same  effect.  Tem- 
pestuous times  called  forth  the  genius  of  our 
ancestors.  The  modems,  it  is  trae,  have  taken 
fire,  and  rose  above  themselves,  as  often  as  a 
quiet,  settled,  and  uniform  government  gave  a 
&ir  opportunity;  but  eloquence,  it  is  certain,, 
flourishes  most  under  a  bold  and  turbulent  de- 
mocracy, where  the  ambitious  citizen,  who  best 
can  mould  to  his  purposes  a  fierce  and  conten- 
tions multitude,  is  sure  to  be  the  idol  of  the 
people.  In  the  conflict  of  parties,  that  kept 
our  ancestors  in  agitation,  laws  were  multiplied ; 
the  leading  chiefs  were  the  favourite  dema- 
gogues {  the  magistrates  were  often  engaged  in 
midnight  debate ;  eminent  citizens  were  brought 
to  a  public  trial ;  families  were  set  at  variance ; 


the  nobles  were  split  into  factions,  and  tts  sen- 
ate waged  incessant  war  against  tbe  psopk. 
Hence  that  flame  of  eloquence  whidi  blaaii  oat 
under  the  republican  government,  snl  beice 
that  constant  fuel  that  kept  the  flame  aUve. 

The  state,  it  is  true,  was  oflen  thnwa  isito 
convulsions ;  but  talenta  were  exercised,  and 
genius  opened  the  way  to  public  bonolus.  Bt 
who  possessed  the  powers  of  persuairioo,  roM  to 
eminence,  and  by  the  arts  which  gave  him  pofo- 
larity,  he  was  sure  to  eclipse  his  eolksgosa 
He  strengthened  his  interest  with  the  leediBg 
men,  and  gained  weight,  and  influence  aotoolj 
in  the  senate,  but  in  all  assemblies  of  tbe  people. 
Foreign  nations  >  oourted  his  friendship.  The 
magistrates,  setting  out  for  their  provinet^ 
made  it  their  business  to  ingratiate  tbcnselns 
with  the  popular  speaker,  and,  at  their  ittua, 
took  care  to  renew  their  homage.  The  pow(^ 
All  orfctor  had  no  occasion  to  solicit  for  prefer^ 
ment  t  the  offices  of  pitmtoT  and  coaial  itoo4 
open  to  receive  him.  He  was  invited  to  tboN 
exalted  stations.  Even  in  the  rank  of  i  pn- 
Yate  citizen  he  had  a.  considersble  shut  d 
power,  since  bis  authority  swayed  at  mat  the 
senate  and  the  people.  «It  was  in  thoie  byi  ft 
settled  maxim,  that  no  man  could  either  liN  to 
dignities,  or  support  himaelf  in  offlcs,«ithnt 
possessing,  in  an  eminent  degree,  a  power  of 
words,  and  dignity  of  language. 

Nor  can  this  be  a  matter  of  wonder,  vbenve 
recollect,  that  persons  of  distingsisbod  geuoi 
were,  on  various  ooeasionst  called  forth  by  the 
voice  of  the  people,  and  in  their  prsssaee  obUged 
to  act  an  important  part,  Eloqveaee  was  tbe 
ruling  passion  of  all.  The  reason  is,  it  wu  sot 
then  sufficient  merely  to  vote  in  tb*  teoate;  it 
was  necessary  to  support  that  vote  with  ttxcsfth 
of  reasoning,  and  a  flow  of  language.  HofO' 
over,  in  all  prosecutions,  tbe  party  accased  ww 
expected  to  make  his  defence  in  peisoa,  asd  lo 
examine  the  witnesses,'  who  at  that  tine  wcie 


1  When  great  and  powerful  eloquence  ie  compared  to 
a  flame,  that  roust  be  supported  by  fresh  materials,  it  ie 
orideol  that  the  sentence  Ie  a  conUnuation,  not  the 
opening  of  a  new  argument.  It  has  been  observed,  and 
It  will  not  be  Improper  to  repeat,  that  the  two  fonnor 
speakers  (Meesala  and  Secondus)  baring  stated,  accord- 
ing to  their  way  of  thinking,  the  causes  of  corrupt  elo- 
quence, Maurour,  as  was  promised  in  the  outset  of  the 
Dialogue,  now  proceeds  to  give  another  reason,  and, 
parhaps,  the  strongest  of  all ;  namely,  the  alteration  of 
the  govemraant  from  the  old  republican  form  to  the 
absolute  sway  of  a  single  ruler. 


2  The  colonies,  the  prorinees,  and  the  ■^'"' ** 
Bubmiued  to  the  Roman  arms,  had  their  peUoof  m^ 
capiul,  whom  they  courted  whh  assidalty.  '^J*** 
mark  of  dlsUncUon  thai  raised  the  asriWaouicHlMBW 
the  first  honours  M^  the  slate.   Tb  *«'•*■"■■"!" 
clients,  as  well  at  home  as  In  the  mo«  ta|*j;*2u 
jiies,  was  the  unremitting  desire,  the  atndy  aadcoaffw 
labour  of  all  who  aimed  at  pre-eminence:  me^J 
that,  in  the  thoe  of  the  old  republic,  the  mea  ^•TJ 
to  be  distinguished  pairons,  impoverWd,  ess  «sw 
ruined  their  lamilles,  by  their  ?«**»«**«  "i^ 
ficence.   They  paid  court  to  the  oommoa  P*I*^^ 
prorinees,  and  states  in  alliance  whh  Rmbj;  »» 
their  turn,  they  raoeived  the  hosBsge  of  iWr  o^ 
See  AtmaUf  b.  ill.  s.  56.  .  j^ 

3  We  read  hi  QuinUlian,  that  oral  ««<^»*5[' *  ^ 
positions  signed  bp  tl^  witaesees,  wew  buttje  ■» 
his  time.    Written  erideoce,  he  obssrvee,  *JjTi; 
combated:  becanse  the  witness  who choee  io»^ 
the  presence  of  aiew  who  signed  hi 
be  guilty  of  a  vMatkm  of  truth  whh  i 
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Ml  aUtfwtd  t0  tpmk  in  written  depositions,  but 
vfnobligedtogivo  their  testimonj  in  open  eonrt 
Ii  tUf  Btiiner,  neeeitity,  do  leu  than  the 
tenpUlioD  of  bright  rewudt,  conspired  to  malce 
Btn  cttltirate  the  arts  of  oratorj.    He  who  was 
ItDowB  to  possess  the  powers  of  speech,  was 
beJd  ia  the  highest  yeneiation.     The  mute  and 
tiicat  chaiacter  fell  into  contempt.    The  dread 
of  ibsme  was  a  motive  not  less  powerful  than 
liN  amhitiOD  that  aimed  at  honours.     To  sink 
iato  the  hmniliating  rank  of  a  client,  instead  of 
Buuntaining  the  dignity  of  a  patron,  was  a  de- 
gndisg  thought.     Men  were  unwilling  to  see 
the  followers  of  their  ancestors  transferred  to 
other  Isjnilles  for  protection.    Above  all,  they 
dreaded  the  disgrace  of  being  thought  unworthy 
of  eivil  honours  i  and,  if  by  intrigue  they  attain- 
ed their  wiihes,  the  fear  of  being  despised  for 
isctpaeity  was  a  spur  to  quicken  their  ardour 
in  the  pttxsoit  of  literary  fame  and  commanding 
tloqnsace. 

XXXVn.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  have 
It  jet  leen  thn  historical  memoirs  which  Mu- 
ciaoDs  *  has  collected,  and  lately  published,  con- 
taining, in  eleven  Tolumes,  the  transactions 
of  Che  times,  and,  in  three  more,  the  letters  of 
«BineBt  men  who  figured  on  the  stage  of  public 
boaiaeas.  This  portion  of  history  is  well  au- 
thenticated by  the  original  papers,  stUl  extant 


aad  hioidea^  noc  beij^  died  to  speak,  his  being  a  to- 
IsoiMr  ia  the  cause  was  a  circumstance  against 
him,iiBce  H  diowed  that  he  aeted  with  Ill-will  to  the 
opposite  peity.  With  regard  to  the  wltneas  who  gives 
hlf  lestiaMttf  ia  open  court,  the  advocate  has  more 
qwahlf  hands:  he  must  press  him  with  questions,  and 
ioaaet  ipeech  obaerve  apon  his  evidence.  He  mast 
•te  soppert  his  own  witnesses,  and,  therefore,  must 
draw  up  two  lines  of  battle.  '*  Mazimus  pairbnia  eirca 
tMimoak  andor  esL  £a  dicuntur  aut  per  tabulae, 
«aa  pnwuntitwie.  SImplicior  contra  tabulas  pugna. 
Nm  c(  mioos  obsUcisse  videtur  podor  inter  paucos 
^snalarea,  el  pro  diffldentia  premitor  absentia.  Ta- 
ciu  pivierea  quadam  aignifldationa  refrsfatur  his 
Maaibua,  qood  nemo  per  tabulas  dai  testimonium,  niat 
Ma  vDloatate ;  quo  ipao  non  ease  amicum  of  ae,  cootra 
qacaa  dicit,  tatetor.  Cum  praMontibua  veto  Ingena  dimi* 
eatio  eat:  Ideoque  velut  dupllet  contra  ees,  proque  hia, 
ade  coofligitau',  actionum  et  imerrogationom.^  Quint 
Uhv.capir. 

i  Fat  an  account  of  Muelanus,  see  seotion  7,  note ; 
tiao  lAe  HtUcrg,  b.  Ii.  s.  fi.  Suetonius  relates  that  Vea- 
paalaa,  having  undertaken  to  restore  three  thousand 
hraaen  plates,  which  had  periahed  in  the  conflagraUon 
oftheeapiiol<0a«<A«lBal.Qr7heilMa,b.lii.B.71),ordered 
a  dilifeaa  search  to  be  made  for  copies,  and  thereby 
fcrwished  the  government  with  a  collection  of  carioua 
aad  ancient  records,  containing  the  decrees  of  the 
aeaaie,  ade  of  the  comoione,  and  treaties  of  alliance, 
aloaosl  from  the  balldlng  of  the  chy.  Suetonius,  1^4  qT 
raqpuftM,  e.  &  This,  wilh  the  addition  of  ^peechea  and 
latters  Cfltpoaod  by  men  of  eminence,  wa^  moat  proba> 
bty,  the  collection  published  bjr  Mucianua.  We  may  be 
«va  that  it  contained  a  fund  of  information,  and  curious 
■aieiieU  for  hiatory ;  bat  the  whole  is  unfortunately 


in  the  libraries  of  the  curious.  From  this  val- 
uable collection  it  appears,  that  Pompey  and 
Craisus  v  owed  their  elevation  as  much  to  their 
talents  as  to  their  fame  in  arma  \  and  that  Len- 
tulus,<  Metellus,  Lucnllus,  Curio,  and  othen 
of  that  class,  tooR  care  to  enlarge  their  minds, 
and  distinguish  themielves  by  their  powen  of 
speech.  To  say  all  in  one  word,  no  man,  in 
those  times,  rose  to  eminence  in  the  state,  who 


6  The  person  intended  in  this  place  muat  not  be  con- 
founded with  Lticlua  Craaaua,  the  orator  celebrated  by 
Cicero  in  the  Dialogue  Da  OajiToaa.  Whet  ia  here 
aald,  relatea  to  Marcua  Crasaus,  who  was  Joined  In  the 
triumvirate  withFompey«nd  Caaar:  a  men  famoua  for 
hia  richea,  hia  avarlcoi  and  hia  miafortunea.  While 
Ca»aar  was  engaged  in  Oaul,  and  l^ompey  In  Spain, 
Cnuaua  invaded  Aaia,  where,  lu  a  battle  with  the  Far- 
thiana,  hia  whole  army  was  cut  to  pieces.  He  himaelf 
waa  In  danger  of  being  taken  prisoner,  but  he  fell  by  the 
aword  of  the  enemy.  Hia  head  was  cut  off,  and  carried 
to  Orodesi  the  Parthian  king,  who  ordered  liquid  gold 
to  be  infused  into  hia  mouth,  that  he,  who  thirated  for 
gold,  might  be  glutted  wilh  It  after  hia  death.  **  Caput 
ejua  reciauro  ad  regem  reportatum,  lodlbriu  fuit,  neque 
indigno.  Aurum  enim  liquidum  In  rictnm  orla  Infuaum 
eai,  ut  cujus  animus  arserat  aurl  cupiditate,  ejus  etlam 
mortuum  et  ezangue  corpus  aoro  uteretnr."  Florusy 
libw  lii.  cap.  11.  Cicero  says,  that  wilh  slender  talents, 
and  a  small  atock  of  learning,  he  was  able  for  some 
years,  by  bis  assiduity  and  Interest,  to  maintain  hia  rank 
in  the  Hat  of  eminent  oratora.  **  Medlocriter  a  doctrine 
Inatnictus,  angusUus  etiam  a  nature,  labora  et  indusiria, 
et  quod  adhlbebat  ad  obdnendas  caasas  ouram  etiam,  et 
gratiam,  in  principlbua  patronia  aliquot  annoa  fuit.  In 
hujua  oratione  aermo  Lalinus  erat,  verba  noa  abjecta, 
res  composita  dUigenter;  nuUua  flos  tamen,  neque 
lumen  uUum:  animi  magna,  vocls  parva  oontenUo; 
omnia  fere  ut  similiter,  atque  uno  modo  dicerentur.*' 
Cicero,  De  Claris  Oratoribua,  s.  S33. 

6  Lentulos  succeeded  more  by  his  aalon  than  by  real 
ability.  With  a  quick  and  animated  countenance,  he 
waa  not  a  man  of  penetration ;  though  fluent  in  speech, 
he  had  no  command  of  worda  Hia  voice  waa  aweetand 
melodious  -,  his  action  graceful ;  and  with  those  advan- 
tages he  was  able  to  conceal  all  other  defecta.  **  Cneius 
autem  I^ntulus  multo  majorem  opinionem  dicendi  ac- 
tione  fociebat,  quam  quanta  In  eo  fiicultas  erat ;  qui  cum 
esaet  nee  peraculus  (quamquam  et  ex  (acle  et  ex  vultu 
vldebatur)  nee  abondans  verbia, etsi  fallebai  in  eo  Ipso; 
sod  voce  suavt  et  canora  calebat  In  agendo,  ut  ea,  qu» 
deerant,  non  deslderarentur.**  Cicero,  De  Claris  On^ 
toribus,  s.  331.  Metellua,  LucuUua,  aad  Curio  are  men- 
tioned by  Cicero  in  the  aame  work.  Curio  was  a  sona* 
tor  of  great  spirit  and  popularity.  He  exerted  himself 
with  seal  and  ardour  for  the  legal  constitution  and  the 
liberties  of  hia  country  againat  the  ambition  of  Julius 
Cssat,  but  afterwards  sold  himself  to  that  artful  poll 
tician,  and  favoured  bis  deaigns.  The  caiamiiiea  that 
followed  are  by  the  beat  hiaturlana  laid  to  hia  charge. 
Lucan  aay a  of  liim, 


Aodas  VBMli  eomhator  Oufo  IhcoA  I 

Vet  qBOudaoi  popaB 

AaaH.« 
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And  again, 
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lad  not  given  proof  of  hiv  genius  in  the  forum 
and  the  tribunali  of  justice. 

To  this  it  may  be  added,  that  the  importance, 
the  splendour,  and  magnitude  of  the  questions 
discussed  in  that  period,  served  to  animate  the 
public  orator.  The  subject,  beyond  all  doubt, 
lifts  the  mind  above  itself <  it  gives  vigour  to 
sentiment,  and  energy  to  expression.  Let  the 
topic  be  a  paltry  theft,  a  dry  form  of  pleiding, 
or  a  petty  misdemeanour ;  will  not  the  orator 
feel  himself  cramped  and  chilled  by  the  mean- 
ness of  the  question  ?  Give  him  a  cause  of  mag-. 
nitude,  such  as  bribery  in  the  election  of  magis- 
trates, a  charge  for  plundering  the  allies  of 
Rome,  or  the  murder  of  Roman  citizens,  how 
different  then  his  emotions !  how  sublime  each 
sentiment!  what  dignity  of  language!  The 
effect,  i^  must  be  admitted,  springs  from  the 
disasters  of  society.  It  is  true,  that  form  of 
government,  in  which  no  such  evils  occur, 
must,  beyond  all  question,  be  allowed  to  be  the 
best ;  but  since,  in  the  course  of  human  affairs, 
sudden  convulsions  must  happen,  my  position 
is,  that  they  produced,  at  Rome,  that  flame  of 
eloquence  which  at  this  hour  is  so  much  ad- 
mired. The  mind  of  the  orator  grows  and 
expands  with  his  subject.  Without  ample  ma- 
terials no  splendid  oration  was  ever  yet  pro- 
duced. Demosthenes,  I  believe,  did  not  owe 
his  vast  reputation  to  the  speeches  which  he 
made  against  his  guardians  ;i  nor  was  it  either 
the  oration  in  defence  of  Quinctius^  or  that  for 
Archias  the  poet,  that  established  the  character 
of  Cicero.  It  was  Catiline^  it  was  Verr^s,  it 
was  Milo  and  Mark  Antony,  that  spread  so 
much  glory  round  him. 

Let  me  not  be  misunderstood:  I  do  not  say, 
that  for  the  sake  of  hearing  a  bright  display  of 
eloquence,  it  is  fit  that  the  public  peace  should 
be  disturbed  by  the  machinations  of  turbulent 
and  lawless  men.  But,  not  tQ  lose  sight  of  the 
question  before  us,  let  it  be  remembered,  that 
we  are  inquiring  about  an  art  which  thrives  and 
flouilshes  most  in  tempestuous  times.  It  were, 
no  doubt,  better  that  the  public  should  enjoy 
the  sweets  of  peace,  than  be  harassed  by  the 
calamities  of  war:  but  still  it  is  war  that  pro-, 


1  Demosthenes,  when  not  more  than  seven  years  old, 
lost  his  lather,  and  was  left  under  the  eare  of  three 
guardians,  who  thoughtan  orphan  lawful  prey,  and  did 
not  scruple  to  embeszle  his  eflbcts.  In  the  meantime 
Demosthenes  pursued  a  plan  of  education,  without  the 
aid  or  advice  of  his  tutors.  He  became  the  scholar  of 
Isocrales,  and  he  was  the  hearer  of  Plato.  Under  those 
masters  his  progress  was  such,  that  at  the  age  of  seven- 
teen he  was  able  to  coaducta  suit  against  his  guardians. 
The  young  orator  succeeded  so  well  in  that  prelude  to 
his  future  fame,  thattlie  plunderers  of  the  ortolan's  por- 
tion were  condemned  to  refund  a  large  sum.  It  is  said 
that  Demosthenes,  afterwards,  releaasd  the  whole  or 
the  greatest  part 


duces  the  soldier  and  great  commander.  It  ii 
the  same  with  Eloquence.  The  oftencr  the  is 
obliged,  if  I  may  so  express  it,  to  tsks  the  field, 
the  more  frequent  the  engagement,  in  wkich 
she  gives  and  receives  alternate  wounds,  ud 
the  more  formidable  her  adversary;  the  more 
she  rises  in  pomp  and  grandeur,  and  retnni 
from  the  warfare  of  the  forum  crowned  witk 
unfading  laurels.  He,  who  encoonteis  danger, 
is  ever  sure  to  win  the  suffrages  of  msnkiBd. 
For  such  is  the  nature  of  the  human  mind, 
that,  in  general,  we  choose  a  state  of  seenrity 
for  ourselves,  but  never  fail  to  jaze.  with  tdmi* 
ration  on  the  man,  whom  we  see,  in  the  conflict 
of  parties,  facing  his  adrenaries,  and  sumioont- 
ing  difficulties. 

XXXVIII.  I  proceed  to  another  sdvantsge 
of  the  ancient  forum  ;  I  mean  the  form  of  pro- 
ceeding and  the  rules  of  practice  observed  is 
those  days.  Our  modem  custom  is,  I  grant, 
more  conducive  to  truth  and  justice;  but  thst 
of  former  times  gave  to  eloquence  a  free  career, 
and,  by  consequence,  greater  weight  and  splen- 
dour. The  advocate  was  ndt,  as  now,  conincd 
to  a  few  hours  ;9  he  might  adjourn  ss  oftes  u 
it  suited  bis  convenience  ;  he  might  ezpitistc, 
as  his  genius  prompted  him:  and  the  nnster 
of  days,  like  that  of  the  several  patrons,  wu 
unlimited.  Pompey^was  the  first  whodicmn- 
scribed  the  genius  of  men  within  narrower 
limite.8  In  his  third  consulship  he  gave  « 
check  to  eloquence,  and,  as  it  were,  bridJed  iti 
spirit,  but  still  left  «U  causes  to  be  tried  accord- 


2  The  rule  for  allowing  a  limited  space  of  time  te 
the  hearing  of  causes,  the  extent  of  which  codd  not  be 
known,  began,  as  Pliny  the  younger  informs  as,  osder 
the  emperors,  and  wae  fully  established  for  tike  msoos 
which  he  gives.    The  custom,  he  says,  of  aHoviog  iv» 
water-glasses  (t.  e.  two  hour-gUuMt)  or  onlf  oset  u^ 
someMmes  half  a  one.  prevailed,  because  the  •dvociiii 
grew  tired  before  the  business  was  explsined,  tsd  tte 
Judges  were  ready  to  decide  before  they  understood  lie 
question.   Pliny,  with  some  indignatioo,  asks,  Are  «i 
wiser  than  our  ancestors  f  are  the  laws  more  jort  A 
present  f  Our  ancestors  allowed  many  h«irs»  b"JJ 
days,  and  many  adjournments,  in  every  cans* ;  an*  "* 
my  part,  as  often  as  I  sit  in  judgmem,  I  allow  tf  moca 
time  as  the  advocate  requires ;  for  would  it  pot  be  raift- 
ness  to  guess  what  space  of  time  is  necessary  hi  a  eu* 
which  has  not  been  opened  1  But  some  unnccesM^ 
things  may  be  said;  and  is  it  not  better, that  wiat  ii 
unnecessary  should  ht  spoken,  than  that  wkat  >• 
necessary  should  be  omitted  t  And  who  can  tell  wlMls 
necessary,  till  he  has  heard  f  Patience  in  a  jedge  «JP^ 
to  be  considered  as  one  of  the  chief  branches  of  hii«>7> 
as  it  ceruinly  is  of  jusUce.    See  Plin.  b.  ▼!  op^  ^  " 
England,  there  is  no  dangerofarbhrarr  rules,  «o|nfiV 
the  Impatience  of  the  court,  or  to  stifle  J"*****  \J 
province  of  juries,  since  the  late  declaraiorjr  a«i  »j^ 
case  of  1  ibets,  is  no  w  better  understood ;  and  eveiT^ 

is  taught,  that  a  cause  is  tried  W^^  ***»  °*  "^"Jr 

It  is  his  to  expound  the  law,  and  wal^  with  t«»Pj^ 

the  verdict  of  those  whom  the  constitution  has  ''""JtT 

^  Pompey*s  third  consulship  was  A.  U.  C.  TK;  w^ 
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iig  to  law  in  tiM  fomm,  iDd  before  the  pneton. 

Tlie  ifflportuiee  of  the  bnaineM,  which  was  de- 

dM  in  that  ooart  of  justice,  will  be  evident, 

if  we  coapare  it  with  the  transactions  before 

the  ceBtiimvin,^  who  at  present  have  cognizance 

of  aU  matters  whaterer,     We  haye  not  so  much 

•s  ose  oration  of  Cicero  or  CsBSar,  of  Brutus, 

CKliof,  or  CalTtts,  or  any  other  person  famous 

for  his  eloquence,  which  was  delivered  before 

the  hat-mentioned  jurisdiction,  excepting  only 

the  ipcecbes  of  Asinius  PoUioS  for  the  heirs  of 

Urbiaia.     But  those  speeches  were  delivered 

ibout  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  Augustus, 

when,  after  a  long  peace  with  foreign  nations, 

■od  a  profound  tranquillity  at  home,  that  wise 

tad  politic  prince  had  conquered  all  opposition, 

and  not  only  triumphed  over  party  and  ftiction, 

hat  sabdaed  eloquence  itself. 

XXXIX.  What  I  am  going  to  say  will  ap- 
pear, perhaps,  too  minute :  it  may  border  on  the 
lidiealoos,  and  excite  your  mirth :  with  all  my 
hetrt}  I  will  hazard  it  for  that  very  reason. 
The  dress  now  in  use  at  the  bar  has  an  air  of 
nesoflcss:  the  speaker  is  confined  in  a  close 
robe,f  and  loses  all  the  grace  of  action.  The 
very  courts  of  judicature  are  another  objection ; 
til  causes  are  heard,  at  present,  in  little  narrow 
tooms,  where  spirit  and  strenuous  exertion  are 
aaaecessary.  The  orator,  like  a  generous  steed, 
requires  libeity  and  ample  space :.  before  a  scan* 
\j  tribunal  his  spirit  droops,  and  thedulness  of 


ChriM,  69.  He  waa  at  first  sole  consul,  and  In  six  or 
seveo  months  Metellus  Scipfo  became  his  colleague. 

4  The  centomvlri,  aa  mentioned  a  7.  note,  were  a 
t>od7  of  men  ctmpbeed  of  three  out  of  every  tribe,  for 
th«  decision  of  soeh  aaattera  aa  the  prnton  referred  to 
(heir  judgment.  The  nature  of  the  several  cfuaes,  that 
came  before  that  judicature,  may  be  seen  in  the  first 
b»k  Di  Oaaioaa. 

5  The  qneeiioQ  in  this  cause  before  the  centumvlrl 
vii,  whether  Gtueinlua  Fignlue,  the  eon  of  Urbtnia,  fled 
fruffi  his  post  In  battle,  and,  being  taken  prisoner,  re« 
aiamcd  in  captivity  during  a  length  of  time,  till  he  made 
hij  eecape  into  luly ;  or,  aa  was  contended  by  Asinius 
P'tli'M,  wbether  the  defendant  did  not  serve  under  two 
oMjurs,  who  practised  physic,  and,  being  discharged 
by  them,  Toluntarily  sell  hlmeelf  as  a  slave  1  See  Quin- 
tiliaB,lllXTi4.cap.S. 

$  The  advocates,  at  that  time,  wore  a  tight  cloak,  or 
mantle,  like  that  which  the  Romans  used  on  a  journey. 
Cic«ro,  Id  hie  oration  for  Mile,  ai^es  tliat  he  who  wore 
(hat  inconvenient  drees,  was  not  likely  to  have  formed 
•  dealgn  agafnt  the  life  of  any  man.  '*Apparet  uter 
••set  Insidiaior;  uter  nihil-  cogitaret  roali :  cum  alter 
^bcretur  in  rheda,  penulatus,  una  sederet  uxor.  Quid 
honuD  non  impedltitsimum  1  VeaUtus  ?  an  vehicuUun  1 
•a  cornea  r*  A  travelling-cloak  could  give  neither  grace 
Bor  dignity  to  an  orator  at  the  bar.  The  business  was 
KaoaKted  in  a  kind  of  chat  with  the  judges';  what 
noen  for  e1oqoence,aiid  that  commanding  action  which 
•priaga  from  the  erootbns of  tlie  soul, and  inflames  every 
Iveasi  with  kindred  passions  1  The  cold  Inanimate  ora- 
tor is  described,  by  Qulntilian,  speaking  with  his  hand 
ander  his  robe ;  manwn  inthtptUUmm  cantintm. 


the  scene  damps  the  powers  of  genius.  Add 
to  this,  we  pay  no  attention  to  atyle  s  and  in- 
deed how  should  we  ?  No  time  is  allowed  for 
the  beauties  of  composition:  the  judge  calls 
upon  you  to  begin,  and  you  must  obey,  liable,  at 
the  same  time,  to  frequent  interruptions,  while 
documents  are  read,  and  witnesses  examined. 
•  During  all  this  fiorroality,  what  kind  of  an 
audience  has  the  orator  to  invigorate  his  facul- 
ties ?  Two  or  three  stragglers  drop  in  by  chance, 
and  to  them  the  whole  btisineu  seems  to  be 
transacted  in  solitude.  But  the  orator  requires 
a  different  scene.  He  delights  in  clamour,  tu- 
niult,  and  bursts  of  applause.  Eloquence  roust 
have  her  theatre,  as  was  the  case  in  ancient 
times,  when  the  forum  was  crowded  with  the 
first  men  in  Rome ;  when  a  numerous  train  of 
clients  pressed  forward  with  eager  expectation ; 
when  the  people,  in  their  several  tribes;  when 
ambassadors  from  the  colonies,  and  a  great  part 
of  Italy,  attended  to  hear  the  debate  i  in  short, 
when  all  Rome  was  interested  in  the  event. 
We  know  that  in  the  cases  of  Cornelius,  Scau- 
rus,  Milo,  Bestia,  and  VesHnitis,  the  concourse 
was  so  great,  that  those  several  causes  were 
tried  before  the  whole  body  of  the  people.  A 
scene  so  vast  and  magnificent  was  enough  to 
inflame  the  most  languid  orator.  The  speechea 
delivered  upon  those  occasions  are  in  every 
body's  hands,  and,  by  their  intrinsic  excellence, 
we  of  this  day  estimate  the  genius  of  the  respec- 
tive authors. 

XL.  If  we  now  consider  the  frequent  assem- 
blies of  the  people,  and  the  right  of  prosecuting, 
the  most  eminent  men  in  Ihe  state  s  if  we  reflect 
on  the  glory  that  sprung  from  the  declared  hos- 
tility of  the  most  illustrious  characters }  if  we 
recollect,  that  even  Scipio,  Sylla,  and  Pompey, 
were  not  sheltered  from  the  storms  of  eloquence, 
what  a  number  of  causes  shall  we  see  conspir- 
ing to  rouse-  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  forum  ! 
The  malignity  of  the  human  heart,  always  ad- 
verse to  superior  characters,  encouraged  the 
orator  to  persist.  The  very  players,  by  sarcas- 
tic allusions  to  men  in  power,  gratified  the  pub- 
lic ear,  and,  by  consequence,  sharpened  the  wit 
and> acrimony  of  the  bold  declaimer. 

Need  I  observe  to  you,  that  in  all  I  have  said, 
I  haire  not  been  speaking  of  that  temperate  f  fac- 


7  Matemus  Is  now  drawing  to  a  conclusion,  and, 
therefore,  calls  to  mind  the  propoeitlon  with  which  he 
set  out;  viz.  that  the  flame  of  oratory  Is  kept  alive  by 
fresh  materials,  and  always  biases  forth  In  times  of  dan> 
ger  and  public  commotion.  Thtr  unimpaseioned  style, 
which  suited  the  areopagua  of  Athens,  or  the  courts  of 
Rome,  where  the  advocate  spoke  by  an  hour-f  lass,  does 
not  deserve  the  name  of  genuine  eloquence.  The  ora- 
tions of  Cicero  for  Marcelltis,  Llgarlus,  and  king  Dejo- 
tame,  were  spoken  before  Cesar,  when  he  was  master 
of  the  Roman  world.  In  those  speeches,  what  have  we 
to  admire,  except  delicacy  of  sentiment,  and  elegance  of 
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nltj  whkh  deliglilt  in  quiet  UmM,  tupported 
by  its  own  integrity,  tnd  tbe  yirtvei  of  moden« 
tion  ?  I  f  peak  of  popular  oloquonco,  the  genuine 
offspring  of  that  lieentiouiness,  to  which  fools 
and  ill-designing  men  have  given  the  name  of 
libeity:  I  ipcsk  of  bold  and  turbulent  oratory^ 
that  inilamer  of  the  people,  and  constant  com- 
panion of  sedition  {  that  fierce  incendiary,  that 
Imows  no  compliance,  and  scorns  to  temporiie ; 
busy,  rash,  and  arrogant,  but,  in  quiet  and  well 
regulated  governments,  utterly  unknown.  Who 
ever  heard  of  an  orator  at  Crete  or  Lacedsmon  ? 
In  those  states  a  system  of  rigorous  dicipUne 
was  established  by  the  first  principles  of  tbe  con- 
stitution. Macedonian  and  Persian  eloquence 
are  equally  unknown.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  every  country,  where  the  plan  of  government 
was  fixed  and  uniform. 

At  Rhodes,  indeed,  and  also  at'  Athens,  ora- 
tors existed  without  number,  and  the  reason  is, 
in  those  communities  the  people  directed  every 
thing  I  a  giddy  multitude  governed^  and,  to  say 
the  truth,  all  things  were  in  the  power  of  all. 
In  like  manner,  while  Rome  was  engaged  in 
one  perpetual  scene  of  contention  t  while  par- 
ties, Actions,  and  internal  divisions,  conrulsed 
the  state ;  no  peace  in  the  forum,  in  the  senate 
no  union  of  sentiment  i  while  the  tribunals  of 
justice  acted  without  moderation}  while  the 
magistrates  knew  no  bounds,  and  no  man  paid 
respect  to  eminent  merit ;  in  such  times  it  must 
be  ackuowledged  that  Rome  produced  a  race  of 
Boble  orators ;  as  in  the  wild  uncultivated  field 
the  richest  vegetables  will  often  shoot  up,  and 
flourish  with  uncommon  rigour.  And  yet  it  is 
fair  to  ask.  Could  all  the  eloquence  of  the  Grac- 
chi atone  for  the  laws  which  they  imposed  on 
their  country  f  Could  the  fame  which  Cicero 
obtained  by  his  eloquence,  compensate  for  the 
tragic  end  to  which  it  brought  him  ?i 

XLI.  The  forum,  at  present,  is  the  last  sad 


diction  ?  How  different  from  the  torrentf  Umpett,  and 
^ehirlwind  ^pauion,  that  roused,  Inflamed  and  com- 
manded the  ienata,  and  the  people,  against  Catiline  and 
Marc  Antony ! 

1  For  the  aecoant  of  Cicero's  death  by  Velleins  Pater* 
cuius,  see  a.  17.  note.  JuTenal  ascribei  the  murder  of 
the  great  Roman  orator  to  the  second  Philippic  against 
Antony. 


Qoaat* 

VolMftaA 


divba  Philipfin  GHoii, 


qBsprasima. 


iM.s.m.  ISi 


I  nther  vreold  tw  MarfcH,  dmA  fiiritiTaa 
LOn  Ids,  the  Mom  and  toaadal  of  tfat  tiniM, 
Tbu  tte  nui^pie,  IsuflrdlviM, 
WhUb  b  iofoflMd  Um  Mwnd,  Aoakl  bi 


What  Cicero  says  of  Anlonhis,  the  celebrated  oratorr 
niaj  be  applied  to  himself:  That  head,  which  defended 
the  commoowealth,  waa  shown  from  that  wry  rostrum, 
where  the  heada  of  au  many  Roman  cltixena  had  been 


relic  of  ancient  eratoiy.  But  does  flnt  spMoms 
of  former  greatness  give  the  idea  of  t  dty  so 
well  regulated,  that  we  may  rest  cantaotad  with 
our  form  of  govem^nt,  without  wiskisg  for  a 
reformatioB  of  ^uses  ?  If  we  ezeept  Ihs  nan 
of  guilt,  or  such  as  labour  under  the  hard  baad 
of  oppression,  who  resorts  Is  us  for  oar  ssast- 
anee  .'  If  a  munieifMU  city  applies  lor  pntsetks, 
it  is,  >  when  the  inhabitantSy  harassed  hy  the 
adjacent  states,  or  rent  and  ton  by  lalMtiBs 
divisions,  sue  for  protection.  The  provinee, 
that  addresses  the  senate  for  a  redress  of  grkr- 
anees,  has  been  oppressed  and  plundcrsd,  before 
we  hear  of  the  complaint  It  is  tme,  we  viadi- 
cate  the  injured,  but  to  suffer  no  opprewos 
would  surely  be  better  than  to  obtain  relicL 
Find,  if  you  can,  in  any  part  of  the  world  s 
wise  and  happy  community,  where  no  mis  of- 
fends against  the  laws  x  In  such  a  nation  nAat 
can  be  the  use  of  oratory  ?  You  may  as  well 
profess  the  healing  art  where  ill  health  Is  ocvct 
known.  Let  men  enjoy  bodUy  vigoer,  tnd  dn 
practice  of  physic  will  have  no  encoungeBcst 
In  like  manner,  where  sober  manners  preml, 
and  submission  to  the  authority  of  goTtrsMBt 
is  the  natioiial  virtue,  the  powers  of  pccnBiiaB 
are  renders^  useless.  Eloquence  hu  loit  her 
field  of  glory^,  In  the  senate,  what  need  d  eb- 
borate  sp«ech^„  when  all  good  men  are  tinaij 
of  one  mind  f  What  oecnsion  for  stodisd  hi^ 
rangues  before  a  popular  assembly,  where  the 
form  of  government  leaves  nothing  to  thedcdsioa 
of  a  wild  democracy,  but  the  whole  adfflinittn- 
tk)n  is  conducted  by  the  wisdom  of  a  fisgl* 
ruler?  A^d  again;  when  crimes  axe  nie,asd 
in  fact  of  Ho  great  moment,  what  avtito  the 
boasted  tight  pf  individuals  fo  commeace  a  vel* 
untary  pr^cution  ?  What  necessity  for  t 
studied  dtfefice,  often  composed  in  a  style  of  ve- 
hemence, artfully  addressed  to  the  pa8sioas,tid 
generally  stretched  beyond  all  bounds,  when 
justice  is  executed  in  mercy, and  the  jadgeiiif 
himself  disposed  to  succour  the  distressed  ? 

Believe  me,  my  very  good,  and  (as  far  u  the 
times  win  admit)  my  eloquent  friends,  bed  H 
been  your  lot  to  live  under  the  old  repablic,tsd 
the  men  whom  we  so  much  admire  had  beet 
reserved  for  the  present  age ;  if  some  god  bii 
changed  the  period  of  theirs  and  your  ezistesce, 
the  flame  of  genius  had  been  yours,  sad  tkt 
chiefs  of  antiquity  would  now  be  actiaf  ^^ 
minds  subdued  to  the  temper  of  the  times.  Tp* 
the  whole,  since  no  man  can  enjoy  a  stilt  J 
calm  tranquillity,  and,  at  the  same  time,  ru*< 
great  and  splendid  repntation  $  to  be  eostre^ 
with  the  benefits  of  the  age  in  which  we  b«c» 


saved  by  hia  eloquence.  **  la  hia  Ipaia  roatri*.  it 4*"'^ 
ilte  rempablicam  constantlasime  conaoldeftadinirP*^ 
turn  eipot  illud  fait,  a  qoo  erant  nvltoraBi  animo^ 
ita  aervata.''   Cicero  De  C>rau>re,  liti.  iii.  a  UL 
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without  detneting  from  <mr  ancestors,  is  the 
Tirtns  that  best  becomes  us. 

XLTL  Mitemns  concluded  >  his  discourse, 
Itae  htTe  been,  said  Messala,  some  points  ad- 
Tuesd,  to  which  I  do  not  entirely  accede ;  and 
othen,  which  I  think  require  farther  exj^lana- 
tioo.  But  the  day  is  well  nigh  spent  We 
will,  therefore,  adjourn  the  debate.  Bo  it  as 
joi  think  proper,  replied  Matemus  i  and  if,  in 
whit  I  hire  said,  yon  find  any  thing  not  sufll- 
dtatly  dear,  we  will  adjust  those  matters  in 


i  TIm  vfaanltj  with  which  tha  Dialogue  Is  conducted, 
lad  tht  perfect  harmony  with  which  the  speakers  take 
Imvb  «tf  each  other,  cannot  but  leare  a  pleasing  impres- 
lioo  on  the  mind  of  every  reader  of  taste.  It  has  some 
RwoibUiice  to  the  conclusion  of  Cicero's  Dialogue  Da 
NATVtiA  DioBiTif.  In  both  tracts,  we  have  a  specimen 
of  the  poUteaeie  with  which  the  ancients  managed  a 
converMtion  on  the  most  interesting  subjects,  and  bjr 
the  pwcM  of  style  brought  the  way  of  Instrucllog  by 
dielogue  Into  fiuhlon.  A  modern  writeri  whose  poet- 
iulfBohis  cannot  be  too  much  admired,  chooseS  to  call 
h  \fiifftni  waif  ^  mrUing.  He  adtlses  his  country- 
nea  u>  abandon  it  altogether;  and  this  for  a  notable 
nuon:  because  the  Bat.  Dr.  Hurd  (now  Bishop  of 
Worceaur)  hae  shown  the  true  use  of  It    That  the 


some  future  conference.  Hereupon,  he 
from  his  seat,  and  embracing  Aper,  I  am  afraid, 
he  said,  that  it  will  fare  hardly  with  you,  my 
good  friend.  I  shall  cite  you  to  answer  before 
the  poets,  and  Messala  will  arraign  you  at  the 
bar  of  the  antiquarians*  And  I,  replied  Aper, 
shall  make  reprisals  on  you  both  before  the  school 
professors  and  the  rhetoricians.  This  occasioned 
some  mirth  and  raillery.  We  laughed,  and 
parted  in  gopd  humour. 


dialogues  of  that  amiable  writer  have  an  Intrinsic  Talne, 
cannot  be  denied :  they  contain  a  fund  of  reflection,  they 
allure  bj  the  elegance  of  the  stjle,  and  they  bring  us 
Into  company  with  man  whom  we  wl4i  to  hear,  to 
know,  and  to  admire.  While  we  have  such  converaa- 
tlon-plecas,  not  to  mention  oUiers  of  the  same  stamps 
both  ancient  and  modem,  the  public  taste,  It  may  be 
presumed,  will  not  easily  be  tutored  to  reject  a  mode  of 
compoaltion,  In  which  the  pleasing  and  useful  are  so 
happily  blended.  The  present  Dialogue,  H  Is  true,  can- 
not  be  proved,  beyond  a  controversy,  to  be  tha  work  of 
Tacitus ;  but  it  Is  also  true,  dtat  It  cannot,  with  equal 
probability,  be  ascribed  to  any  other  writer.  It  has 
been  retained  In  almost  every  edhlon  of  Tacitus ;  and, 
for  that  reason,  claims  a  place  In  ^a  translation  which 
profosses  to  give  all  the  works  of  so  fine  a  writer. 


^ 


^ 
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CONCLUSION. 


Tkm  Aoihor  of  thii  work  hu  now  gone  through 
Um  dUBcalt  UBk  of  translating  Tteltuai  with  the  luper- 
fdded  labour  of  aupfrfementa  to  give  continuity  to  the 
narratiTei  and  notea  to  iUiutrate  rach  poaaagee  aa 
aeemed  to  want  explanation ;  Ijut  he  cannot  lay  down 
hla  pen,  without  taking  the  liberty  of  addreaaing  a  few 
woida  to  the  reader.  Aa  what  lie  haa  to  oflbr  relates 
chiefly  to  himaeK  it  riiall  be  Yery  ahoit.  He  haa  dedi- 
cated many  yeara  of  hia  life  to  thla  underuking ;  and 
though  during  the  whole  time,  he  had  the  pleaanre  and 
the  honour  of  being  acquainted  with  many  gentlemen  of 
taate  and  learning,  he  hiad  no  oppoitnnity  of  appealing 
to  their  opinion,  or  guiding  himaelf  by  their  advice. 
Amidat  the  hurry  of  liib,  and  the  Tarioua  purauiu  in 
which  all  an  engaged,'how  could  he  hope  that  any  one 
would  be  at  leiaore  to  attend  to  the  doubta,  the  difflcul- 
tiea,  and  minute  nicetiea,  which  moat  inevitably  occur 
In  a  writer  of  ao  peculiar  a  geniua  aa  Tacitug  1  He  waa 
unwilling  to  be  a  troubleaome  vlaltor,  and,  by  conae- 
quence,  haa  been  obliged,  throughout  the  whole  of  hia 
work,  to  truat  to  hia  own  judgm>nt,  ouch  aa  it  la.  He 
■pared  no  paina  to  do  all  the  juatice  in  hia  power 
to  one  of  the  greateat  writera  of  antiquity ;  but  whe- 
ther he  hatf  toiled  with  fruitleaa  induatry,  or  haa  in 
any  degree  auccaeded,  muit  be  left  to  the  judgment  of 
others. 

He  la  now  at  the  end  of  hia  laboura,  and  ready,  after 
the  eiample  of  Monteaquieu,  to  cry  out  with  the  voy- 
ager in  Virgil,  Baiiam  I  Itaiiam  t  But  whether  he  ia  to 
land  on  a  peaceful  ahore ;  whether  the  men  who  delight 
In  a  wreck,  are  to  ruah  upon  him  with  hoatile  pena, 
which  in  their  handa  are  pitch-fbrka ;  whether  hia  cargo 
ia  to  be  condemned,  and  he  himself  to  be. wounded, 
maimed,  and  lacerated ;  a  little  time  will  discover.  Such 
critica  will  act  aa  their  natnre  prompta  them.  Should 
they  cry  Aopoe,  and  Ut  ti^  tk§  dogt  qf  tnart  It  may  be 
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Thia,  they  may  say.  Is  anticipating  complaint;  tat,  ia 
the  worst  that  can  happen,  H  is  the  only  complaiBt  thii 
wrher  will  ever  make,  and  the  only  answer  thejviU 
ever  receive  from  his  pen. 

b  is  from  a  very  dUftrent  (|uarter  that  the  traoilitor 
of  Tacitus  waits  for  solid  criticism.  The  men,  u  PUij 
observes,  who  read  with  malignity,  are  not  the  only 
Jodgea. "  Neque  enim  soli  judicant,  qui  roaligne  legnat" 
The  scholar  will  see  defects,  but  he  will  prosoiace  wiik 
temper :  he  will  know  the  difficulty,  and,  in  aofoe  aiefi 
perhaps  the  impossibility,  of  giving  in  oar  langnge  tie 
sentimenu  of  Tudtus  with  the  preciabn  and  eocigy  of 
the  original ;  and,  upon  the  whole,  he  will  ackmnrledfe 
that  an  attempt  to  make  a  conaideraible  addiiiM  tt 
English  literature,  carriea  with  It  a  plea  of  aonie  eieriL 
While  the  French  could  boant  of  having  mtaj  nluitie 
tranalationa  of  Tacitus,  and  their  most  emioent  inhon 
were  aUll  exerting  themaelvea,  with  emnlidoB,  to  in- 
prove  upon  their  predecessors,  the  present  wiiicr  nv, 
with  regret,  that  this  country  had  not  io  ntadttfoM 
translation  which  could  be  read,  withoot  diigoit*  \fj 
any  person  acquainted  with  the  Idiom  and  etnicsun  of 
our  language.  To  supply  Che  deficiency  baa  been  ^ 
ambition  of  the  translator.  He  persevered  «itii  ardoer; 
but,  hia  work  being  finiahed,  ardour  anbaidea,  ud  drate 
and  anxiety  take  their  turn.  Whatever  the  emnt  aey 
be,  the  conacioua  pleaaure  of  having  emplofedbiBiiai 
In  a  fair  endeavour  will  remain  with  him.  For  ik«  ru^ 
he  aubmita  hia  laboura  to  the  public ;  and,  at  that  tritaB*)* 
neither  flushed  with  hope,  nor  depresaed  by  ftar,  te  s 
prepared,  wiUi  due  acquiescence,  to  receive  a  deciiuai 
Which,  from  hla  own  experience  on  lbnnereccuta«» 
he  haa  reason  to  peraoiide  himself  will  be  fcasdn  a 
truth  and  candour. 


GEJVEALOGICAL  TABLE. 


1.  CAivf  Jouvt  C.MAB,  defcandttd  from  the  ttlaitri- 
(NM  line  or  the  JulUn  &mU7>  and  Othttr  of  CMar  tho 
dieuior.  Ut  iervod  the  office  of  prctor.  He,  end  hie 
farHher  Loctoe  Cmmt,  died  A.  U.  670.  Julie  their  sifter 
nerried  C.  Meriue,  who  wai  eeven  Umee  coMul.-^ue- 
toniof,  Life  of  Jul.  C*e.  i.  1,6.  Pliny  the  elder,  book 
Tile. 53.  nutarch, Lift  of  Merlufl. 

%  AvftiUA,  the  wife  of  C.  J.  Ceear,  and  mother  of 
ihe  dieieior ;  a  woman  of  extraordinary  talent*  and 
▼miM.— PlQL  Life  of  Jul.  Caf.  Tacitue,  Dialogue  of 
Ontoi7,e.Sb 

3.  Cimn  JvLiue  Cjbsab,  the  dictator;  bom  in  tho 
lizlh  coniulabip  of  Mariua,  A.  U.  664;  before  Christ, 
lOd  He  gained  a  complete  Tletory  at  Pharsalia,  and 
becema  emperor  of  Rome,  A.  U.  706.  He  was  killed  in 
die  capftol  by  Brutuf ,  Cassius,  and  other  conspirators, 
A  U.  710.  The  number  slain  in  his  wars  is  computed 
It  1,192^  men.  Plutarch  says  that  Cssar,  in  his 
nriooe  battles,  engaged  no  less  than  d/)00,000 ;  that  he 
killed  l/BO/xn,  and  took  another  million  prisoners.— 
V«lleiui  Pktcrculus,  book  ii.  s.  41.  Pliny,  book  tU.  s.  26. 

Be  was  called  after  his  death  the  divine  Julius,  Diros 
Joutrs. 

i  CossimA,  Julius  Csenr's  first  wife,  of  an  eques- 
trian femlly,  and  immoderately  rich.  Cvsar  married 
ber  when  she  was  young,  and  wu  soon  divorced. — 
SucLUfeof  CMar,s.L 


5.  CoBHxuA,  Cssar's  second  wife.  She  was  the 
daugliur  of  Cinna,  four  times  consul.  Sylla  tried  in 
Tain  to  compel  J.  Cesar  to  repudiate  her.  He  spoke  her 
fiioeral  panegyric— Suet.  Life  of  C»sar,  s.  1, 6.  Plu- 
tarch, Life  of  J.  Cvsar. 

&  Jtriu,  daughter  of  Julius  Cvsar  by  Cornelia.  She 
nerried  ServiUus  Capio,  and,  being  divorced  from 
him,  became  the  wife  of  Pompey  the  Great,  A.  U.  666. 
She  died  A.  U.  700.  Her  funeral  oration  was  spoken  by 
Octavtus.  Honours  were  Instituted  to  her  memory  by 
Julias  Casar.— SttsL  Life  of  Casar,  s.  21. 

7.  Cmnrs  PomfsivsI  Tfjmp",  bom  A.  U.  648L  He 
aarried  Julia,  Caear's  dK^ffur,  He  entered  on  the 
public  magistracy  at  the  age  of  eighteen.  He  was  de- 
feated by  Julius  Casar  In  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  and 
pot  to  death  in  Egypt,  A.  U.  706.— Yell.  Pet  book  II. 
•  99.  Plutarch,  Life  of  Pompey. 

> 

a.  A  so«  of  Pompey  the  Great  by  Julia,  the  daughter 
of  J.  Cawr.   Died  A.  U.  701.— Tell.  Puer.  book  it  a.  47. 


9.  A  DAVORTnof  PMnpey,  by  Julia,  Casar*s  daughter. 
XKed  A.  U.  701.  ^Plutarch,  Life  of  J.  Casar. 


10.  PoMFBiA,  daughter  of  Qulntns  Pompelus,  grand* 
daughter  of  Luchis  Sylla,  and  third  wife  of  Julius  Casar, 
who  repudiated  her  on  acoount  of  a  supposed  Intrigue 
with  Publius  Clodius.  Being  asked  what  was  his  rea* 
son,  he  made  answer,  Casar's  wife  must  not  only  be 
firee  from  guilt,  but  also-fh)nL  suspicion. — SoeU  Life  of 
Casar,  s.  6.   Plutarch,  Life  of  Casar. 

11.  CALPtmmA,  daughter  of  L.  Calpuralus  Plso,  mar- 
ried lo  J.  Caear,  A.  U.  696.  After  the  death  of  her  hus- 
band she  fled  for  protection  to  Mark  Antony.— Sueu 
Life  of  Cas.  s.  81. 

12.  JouA,  sister  of  Julius  Casar,  being  the  daoghur 
of  C.  J.  Casar  the  prator,  and  Aurelia  his  wife.  She 
was  married  lo  flf.  Atlus  Balbus. — Suet.  Life  of  Augus- 
tus, s.  4. 

13L  Maeovs  Anus  Balivs,  married  Jnlla,  the  sister 
of  Julius  Casar.  He  was  grand4ather  to  Augustus. — 
Suet.  Life  of  Aug.  s.  4. 

14.  Atia,  daughter  of  M.  Ados  B4lbus,  by  his  wife 
Julia,  the  sister  of  J.  Casar.  She  married  Calos  Octa^ 
vlus,  and  by  him  was  mother  of  Augustus.— Suet.  Life 
of  Aug.  s.  4.   Taciu  Dialogue  of  Oratoiy,  s.  9& 

16.  Caiub  Ootatiub,  husband  of  Atla,  the  daoghter 
of  M.  Atlus  Balbus,  bf  Julia,  sister  of  Julius  Casar. 
Octavlus,  afterwards  the  emperor  Augustus,  was,  of 
course,  grand-nephew  to  Julius  Casar.— SueC  Life  of 
Aug.  s.  3, 4, 5. 

16.  OcTAViA,  daughter  of  Atla  and  Caius  Ocuvlus, 
and  sister  to  Augustua  She  was  {Promised  in  marriage 
to  Faustus  Sylla,  but  married  Claudius  Marcellus. 
After  his  death  she  married  Mar^  Antony.  She  was 
a  woman  of  exemplary  virtue,  and  great  literary  accom- 
plishments. She  died  A.  U.  743.  Augustus  delivered 
her  funeral  panegyric— Suet  Life  of  Jul.  Cas.  s.  27* 

17.  Clavdivs  Mascsllvs,  husband  of  Octavia,  and 
brother-in-law  to  Augustus.  He  was  consul  A.  U.  704. 
Though  nearly  related  to  Casar  the  dictator,  he  was 
always  an  enemy  to  his  cause.— SueL  Life  of  Jul.  Cas. 
S.27. 

18.  M Amoirs  Mabobllvs,  son  of  Octavia,  the  sister 
of  Augustus,  and  consequently  nephew  to  Augustus. 
A  youth  of  great  eipectallons,  highly  esteemed  by 
his  uncle,  and  by  him  Intended  to  be  next  In  Sttcces> 
slon  to  the  Imperial  dignity.  He  died  prematurely 
A.  U.  731.  Augustus  paid  dIsUngulshed  honours  to  his 
memory,  and  Virgil  has  made  him  immortal.— Tkcit 
AnnaL  ii.  s.  41.  Annal.  lU.  s.  M.  ViDgll.  JBnsId  vL 
ver.883. 
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19.  PoHPBiA,  daughter  of  Sextus  Fompeius,  promioed 
In  marriage  to  Marcus  MarceUuS}  A^  U.  715. 

Julia,  daughter  of  Auguatua  by  hta  wife  Scribonia, 
maEriad  Marcus  Marcellua,  A.  U.  729,  two  years  before 
hia  death.— Dio  Cassius,  book  xlviii. 

20.  MAacsLLA  the  elder,  daughter  of  Claudius  Mar- 
cellua by^is  wife  Octavia,  and  sister  to  the  last-meo- 
tiooed  Marcelluq.  She  ^aa  first  married  to  Apuleius, 
and  afterVrards  to  Valerias  Messala.-»Suet.  Life  of 
Aug.  B.  63. 

21.  ApuLsras,  husband  of  Mar6«lla  the  elder.  He  is 
Uiought  to  have  been  the  son  of  Seztus  Apuleius,  who 
was  consul  A.  U.  736. — Dio  Cassius,  book  Uv. 

22.  Apin.BiA  Yauxxa,  daughter  of  Marcella  the  elder 
by  her  buaband  Apalalua.  Sha  waa  also  grand-niece  to 
Anguatua.  Being  condemned  for  ad  ulMry  A.  U.  770,  she 
waa  baniahed  two  hundred  miles  from  Rome.— Tacit. 
Annal.  ii.  si  SO. 

23.  M.  YALBRina  Mbssala  Bakbatus,  tfecond  hus- 
band of  Marcella  the  elder.  He  was  consul  A.  U.  742.— 
Suetonius,  Life  of  Augustus,  s.  63.  Life  of  Claudius, 
•.96. 

24.  M*  Vaubitts  Mbssala,  son  of  Valerius  Mesaala 
Barbatus  and  of  Marcella  the  elder.  He  was  fether  of 
the  famoua  Messalina.— Suet.  Life  of  Claudius,  s.  26. 

26.  DoiDTiA  Lbpida,  daughter  of  Antoniathe  younger, 
bf  her  husband  Lucius  Domltius  Anobarbus.  She  was 
the  wife  of  the  last-mentioned  Valerius  Messala,  and 
mother  uf  Messalina ;  a  woman  of  debauched  and  pro- 
fligate manners,  and  a  Tiolent  impetuous  spirit;  in 
point  of  beauty,  riches,  and  vice,  the  rival  of  Agrippina, 
Nero's  mother.  She  was  condemned  to  death  A.  U. 
807.— Tacit  Annal.  zi.  s.  37.  Annal.  xil.  s.  61  See 
Suet.  Life  of  Claudius,  a.  96.   Life  of  Nero,  s.  7. 

26.  Valbbia  MBBSAi.nf  a,  daughter  of  Valerius  MeS' 
•ala  and  Domltia  Leplda.  She  was  wife  to  the  emperor 
Claudius ;  a  woman  of  furious  and  till  then  unheard  of 
lewdness.  VTbile  Claudius  was  at  Ostia,  she  had  the 
hani iness  openly  to  oelebrate  her  nuptials  with  Silius, 
and  for  that  unparalleled  crime  waa  put  to  death,  A.  U. 
801 .— TaciL  Annal.  xl.  a.  26.  Suet.  Life  of  Claudius,  s.  26. 

27.  Maroblla  the  younger,  daughter  of  Claudius 
Marcellua  and  Octavia,  sister  to  Augustus.  She  waa 
first  ifiarried  to  M.  Vipaanius  Agfippa,  and  afterwards 
to  M.  Julius  Antonius.— Suetonius,  Life  of  Augustus, 
^s.  63.    Plutarch,.Life  of  Mark  Antony. 

For  M.  VipaAinus  Aabippa,  see  No.  4Sr. 

28.  The  issue  of  Vipaanius  Agrippa,  by  his  first  wife 
Marceila,  twfore  he  was  married  to  JuHa,  the  daughter 
of  Augustus  by  his  wife  Scribonia. — SueL  Life  of  Aug. 
8.63. 

29.  Mabous  Julius  Antoirus,  son  of  Mark  Antony 
the  triumvir  and  Fulvia  his  wife.  He  married  Marcella 
the  younger,  when  repudiated  by  Agrippa.  He  waa  coo- 
•ul  A.  U.  744 ;  a  man  of  libidinous  pasaiona.  He  ^iras 
put  to  death  for  bis  adulterous  commerce  with  Julia,  the 
dsiughter  of  Augustus.  The  ode  of  Horace,  Pindarum 
quiaqm*  Mtudet  amttiarij  is  addressed  to  him. — TacH. 
Annal.  iii.  s.  18-  Annal.  iv.  s.  44.  Horace,  book  Iv. 
ode  2. 

30.  Lnoius  ANieoNms,  son  of  M.  Julius  Antonius  by 
Marcella  the  younger.    On  account  of  hia  father's  guilt 


with  Julia,  he  was  sent  in  his  infancy  to  MansilleBy 
under  a  pretence  of  education,  but,  in  bet,  (o  a  place 
of  exile.    He  died  A.  U.  77a    Tacit.  AnnaL  !▼.  a.  44. 

31.  Mark  Amtomt,  the  triumvir,  son  of  Mareaa  An- 
tonius the  celebrated  orator.  He  waa  the  second  haa- 
band  of  0:tayia,  sister  to  Augustus,  A.  U.  714;  but 
being  in  love  with  Cleopatra,  he  repodlated  Oetavia 
A.  U.  722.  After  the  aasaasination  of  Jullna  Ccaar,  he 
seized  the  publi/:  treasure,  which  waa  deposited  m  tht 
tempU  if  Opt.  He  was  at  all  times  a  turbulenl  and 
dangerous  ciiixen;  during  tl^e  triumvirate,  headlong, 
furious,  and  oppressive.  Tlie  rage,  with  which  be 
pushed  on  the  proscription,  rendered  him  detestaUe. 
The  supreme  power  was  often  within  bis  reach,  but  all 
his  actions  proved  him  unworthy  of  that  elevation.  He 
was  defeated  at  Ac'.ium  A.  U.  721,  The  murder  of  Ci- 
cero consigned  his  name  to  eternal  inhmy.  By  the 
manner  of  his  death  he  effiiced  much  of  the  shaoie 
that  branded  his  former  conduct — See  Velleins  Fixer* 
cuius,  book  ii.  s.  60  and  87.  Fliny  the  elder,  book  viL 
s.  46.  Plutarch,  Life  of  Antony.  Cicero,  Hiilippic 
Orations. 

The  inscriptions  of  him  on  medals  are,  Mamt»  As^ 
nitUf  MarciJUiu»f  Marei  rupoSf  ou^ur,  ia^pcnsler,  ros- 
ffw/  dempuUua  itertun  el  tertiuptf  triuatnir  reiptebiitm 
canaHtuendiz.  ^ 

32.  Aktonia  the  elder,  daughter  of  Antony  the  Dv 
umvir  by  Octavia  sister  to  Augustua.  She  married  L 
Domltius  JEoobarbuflL  She  is  called  by  Tachas,  Aaio> 
nia  the  younger,  which  makes  It  probable  that  3Uric 
Antony  had  a  former  daughter,  called  Antenia,  bj  hn 
wife  Fulvia.— See  Tacit.  Annal.  iv.  a.  44.  SucL  Life  of 
Nero,  s.  6.   Flutarch,  Life  of  Mark  Antony. 

33.  Lucius  Dobditus  jSkobabbus,  son  of  Coehis  Do* 
mitius,  one  of  the  conspirators  againai  JuMus  Ccssr, 
and  husband  of  Antonia  the  elder ;  a  man  of  impetuoss 
temper,  violent,  proud,  extravagant,  and  cniel.  Be 
commanded  In  Germany,  and  marched  his  army  beyond 
the  Elbe  (Albis) ;  and  having  penetrated  ferther  thes 
any  Roman  had  done  before  him.  be  obtained  the  hiv 
nours  of  a  triumph.  He  died  A.  U.  7781  SueL  Life  of 
Nero,  s.  4.   Tacit.  Annal.  ir.  s.  44. 

34.  Cnbtos  DoMinua  JBicobabbub,  «m  of  the  bit 
mentioned  L.  D.  iBnobarbus,  by  Antonia  the  elder. 
He  married  Agrippina,  the  daughter  of  Germanicitfl, 
A.  U.  781 ;  was  consul  A.  U.  TSS.  Hia  life  was  a  series 
of  evil  deeds.  He  was  the  father  of  Neroyand  was  used 
to  say,  that  from  himself  and  A^ippina  nothing  gooil 
or  valuable  could  be  born.— Suet.  Life  of  Nero,  a  5. 
Tacit  Annal.  iv.  s-  75. 

For  AoRiPPiKA,  his  wife,  see  No.  93. 

35.  Lttoius  IK) V1TIU8  Nbbo,  the  sixth  Roman  enperor, 
son  orCneius  Domiiius  iEnobarbua  by  Agripptu  (ha 
daughter  of  Qermanicos.    She  waa  grandaiigh'ter  to  the 
femoas  Agrippa,  by  Julia  the  daughter  of  Augustus.  Xef» 
was  born  15ih  December,  A.  U.  790,  th^detesialtle  ef 
spring  of  two  pernicious  ayents.  He  was  called  tm^j 
Domitius,  Ull  by  the  add^lon  of  Claudius,  A.  V.  $&> 
he  passed  into  the  Claudian  family,  and  took  the  ause 
of  Nero.  He  began  his  reign  A.  U.  807,  with  such  fe^wr 
able  circumstances,  as  for  a  time,  gave  pn>miM<^< 
virtuous  prince.    His  enormities,  afterwardSydeliTeicd 
him  down  lo  the  execration  of  posterity.   The  buraiaf 
of  Rome  was  imputed  to  him.    The  Christlaa  reli^ioB 
has  to  boast,  that  the  foe  of  human  kind  was  ike  eeeny 
of  her  moral  doctrine.    He  was  a  bunhen  to  hvu>A 
and  detested  by  all  orders  of  men.    He  was  condefflBMi 
to  die  mart  nmi^rum,  by  a  decree  of  the  senatt.  Bi 
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mapid  a  public  •xacntlon,  and  died  in  a  dasUrdly 
■uuier  bjr  hto  own  hand,  A.  U.  821,  A.  D.  68.  B7  hii 
Aatth  the  nee  of  tbe  Ceaara  becaroo  extinct. — Suet. 
Lifc  of  Nero,  a  6.  Tacit-  Annal.  xii.  a.  25;  and  see 
ilipeodix  to  Ansalai  book  r? i.  tliny,  book  xzii.  a.  22 
ud4(l 

Hh  loicriptlona'  on  medala  are,  A^ero  CUmditUt 
DM  Gamdii  JUiuB,  Caaar,  Auguatu$t  Qermaninu, 
pmt^eg  maxmutt  imperatoTf  tribunitiapotMieUefpaUr 


%  OoTATu,  daughter  of  the  emperor  Claudius  by 
Metnlhtt.  She  waa  born  A.  U.  7%.  Britannicus  waa 
herbfotber.  She  waa  contracted  to  Luchia  Stlanuf,bQt 
oirried  to  Nero  A.  U.  806;  worthy  of  better  timea  and 
t  bettor  huaband.  Nero  repudiated  her  for  the  aake  of 
Poppva.  She  waa  banished  to  the  island  of  Pandataxia, 
iod  there  pot  to  death,  A.  U.  815.— Tacit  Annal.  xii. 
a  a.  25 ;  and  Annal.  xiv.  a.  60, 64.   Dio  Casaius,  book  Ixi. 

For  BaxTAionoiTa,  her  brother,  »ee  No.  108. 

37.  PoFpju  Sabina,  daughur  of  Titus  Ollius  bj 
Poppaa  Sabina.  She  waa  married  first  to  Rufiua  CrtS' 
pinua:  2dlx,  tQ  Marcus  Salvius  Otho,  afterwarda  empe- 
ror; and  at  length  to  Nero,  A.  U.  815.  The  vices  of  her 
cktfacter  resembled  those  of  the  emperor.  He  loved 
bsr  tenderly,  yet  killed  her  by  a  kick  on  her  womb 
wliea  she  waa  with  child,  A.  U.  8ia  Her  body  was  not 
Innit,  tut  filled  with  spices,  and  depoaited  in  the  monu* 
■eot  of  tile  Caeaars.  Three  years  afler  her  death,  Nero 
dedicated  a  temple  to  her  memory,  with  an  inacriptjon, 
7b  Sbbitia  the  goddtaa  Venua-rSabintt  dea  Veneri.— 
T«dt  laqaL  xiil.  a.  43;  Annal.  xvi.  a.  6.  Sueu  Life  of 
Nero,  s.  35.  Dio  Caaaiua,  book  Uiii. 

&  Clavdu  AcrousTA,  daughter  of  Nero  and  Popptm, 
bora  at  Aniiom  A.  U.  816.  She  waa  soon  after  her  birth 
difDified  with  the  title  of  Augusta.  She  died  within 
tw  months,  to  the  great  grief  of  Nero.  She  waa  canon- 
ixed  a  gwklesa  by  a  decree  of  the  senate.— Tacit  Annal. 
iv.a23.  Suet  Lil«  of  Nero,  s.  35.. 

Her  inscription  on  medals  is,  Diva  Claudia  Nuoma 
FnJA ;  Tht  goddgs§  Claudia,  daughter  ^  Nero. 

39.  Statiua  MsasALWA,  who  drew  her  lineage 
^trough  several  descents  from  Siatilius  Taunia.  She 
was  the  third  wife  of  Nero,  who,  to  possess  her  person, 
murdered  her  first  husband  Atticus  Vestinus  A.  U.  Sia 
Suck  Ufeof  Nero,  a.  3jl  Tacit  Annal.  xv.  a.  6a 

40.  DomttA,  daughter  of  Antonia  the  elder  by  Lucius 
^&>oharbtt*;  aunt  u>  Nero,  and  the  wife  of  Paasienus 
Crispua.  Nero  destroyed  her  by  poison  A.  U.  812. — 
Tacit  AanaL  xiii.  a.  19, 21.   Quintilian,  book  vi.  a.  I. 

For  PAaaiBMUs  Caispva,  aee  No.  ^ 

41.  Caxvs  Appiitb  JxjKiva  SiiJiNva.  He  was  governor 
of  Spain.  By  the  desire  of  Claudius  he  married  Domitia 
l^ptda,  the  mother  of  Messalina,  and  waia  aoon  after 
pot  to  death  by  order  of  that  emporor,  A.  V.  795.— Dio 
Caasiua,  book  U. 

42.  Antokia  the  younger,  second  daughter  of  Antony 
tile  triumvir  by  OcUvia  sister  of  Augustus.  <She  married 
Nero  Dniaua,  the  brother  of  Tibwrius,  and  was  the 
mother  of  Germanicua;  a  wonutn  distinguiahed  by  her 
beauty,  and  no  less  by  her  virtue.  She  survived  Dnisus, 
her  husband,  many  yeara,  leading  an  exemplary  life  in 
a  Mate  of  widowhood,  and  by  the  whole  tenour  of  her 
conduct,  alraost  eclipsing  the  lustre  of  her  ancestors.— 
Pliny,  book  vii.  a.  19.  Suet  Life  of  Caligula,  a.  1. 
Tacit  Annal.  iii.  a.  a  Annal.  xi.  a.  3.  Plutarch,  Ufa  of 
Mark  Antony.   Valerhia  Maximus,  book  iv-  s-  3- 


43.  Canya  OcxAviua  Cbsak,  Augualas,  enparor  of 
Rome.  He  was  the  son  of  Caiua  Octaviua  by  hia  wife 
Atia,  who  was  niece  to  Julius  Caaar>  He  waa  bom  93d 
September,  A*  U*  6SU.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  look 
the  lead  in  the  civil  ware,  and,  in  three  years  after,  noi 
one  of  the  conspirators  againat  Juliua  Caaar  (who  had 
adopted  him  for  hia  aon)  survived  the  fury  of  tha 
destructive  sword.  Sextus  Pompeiua  waa  totally  da* 
feated  In  a  naval  engagement  off*  the  coast  of  Sicily. 
Lei^dus,  one  of  the  triumvirate,  waa  diamantled  of  his 
power ;  and  Mark  Antony  ¥raa  overthrown  at  the  battle 
of  Aclium.  After  those  aventa,  Oeuviua  waa  the  only 
aurvlving  chief  of  the  Julian  party.  He  became  emperor 
of  Rome,  A>  U.  C.  724. 

During  the  whole  course  of  his  reign,  pacific  measures 
were  the  objects  of  his  policy.  Letters  flourished,  and 
men  of  genius  met  with  encouragement  By  hia  popular 
acta  he  gained  the  aflfections  of  the  people,  with  the 
title  of  ADaosTt7.s,  the  Fathbr  op  hm  Covntrt.  Scy- 
thia,  Sarmatia,  the  Garamantea  and  Baciriana,  India, 
and  the  people  called  the  Ssrbs,  aubmitted  to  his 
authority,  and  aent  their  ambassadors  to  settle  tha 
terms  of  a  general  peace.  At  Rome,  and  the  capital 
cities  of  the  provinces,  temples,  orders  of  priesthood, 
sacerdotal  colleges,  were  dedicated  to  him,  not  only 
after  hia  death,  but,  in  many  places,  during  his  life. 
Re  died  at  Nola  on  the  Idih  of  Auguat,  A.  U.  76r> 
Hia  character,  atrictly  examined,  waa  more  splendid 
for  his  policy  than  hia  virtuea.  He  owed  his  elevation 
to  the  vices  of  Lepidus  and  Antony,  and  the  abilitiea  of 
Yipaanitts  Agrippa ;  but  it  redounda  to  his  praise,  that 
what  he  gained  by  the  prudence  and  valour  of  others, 
he  was  able  to  aupport,by  a  well-judged  ayatem  of 
policy,  during  a  apace  of  four  and  forty  yeara*  It  was 
aaid  of  him,  that  he  found  the  city  of  Rome  made  with 
brick,  and  he  changed  it  to  marble.  Though  deified, 
even  during  bis  life  in  some  parts  of  the  empire,  he  was 
taught  by  various  incidents,  tliai  he  was  no  more  than 
man. — See  Suet.  Life  of  Auguatua-  Tacit,  book  i.  of  the 
Annals;  book  xiii.  s.  6.  Florus,  book  iv.  chap.  xii. 
Aurelius  Victor,  chap.  I.  Pliny,  book  vii.  a.  45.  Senecai 
de  Conaolatione,  31. 

httcriptume  on  ancient  medala : 

Before  his  elevation  to  the  aupreme  power,  Odaviue 
CaeoTf  eon  cf  the  deified  JuUue^  imperatOTt  triumvir 
/or  the  purpose  qf  restoring  the  commonwealth,  ccneutj 
the  aeterter  (^public  liberty,     . 

After  his  accesaion  to  the  empire,  Caear,  Auguetue, 
eon  if  the  deified  JmUua  Cetear^  imperatoTf  eonaul,  chitf 
pontiff,  and,  teith  the  trUntnitian  power,  father  qf  hie 
country. 

After  his  death,  Divue  Auguatue,}hie  deified  Auguatua. 

44.  Clodia,  daughtsr  of  Publius  Clodins  by  his  wife 
Fulvia,  and  dauehier-in-law  to-  Antony  the  triumvir. 
Int>nler  to  conciliate  terms  of  peace,  Auguatua  married 
her,  when  she  was  yet  of  tender  years;  but  a  quarrel 
taking  place  with  Fulvia,  her  mother,  Auguatua  repu. 
dieted  her  In  her  virgin  su&te.— Suet.  Life  of  Augustus, 
S.62. 

45.  SoRTBONiA,  sister  of  Lucius  Scrlbonius  Libo,  and 
wife  of  Augustua.  She  had  been  married  twice  ttefore 
to  two  men  of  consular  rank,  and  by  one  of  them,  whose 
name  waa  Scipio,  ahe  had  a  daughter  named  Cornelia. 
Augustus  repudiated  Scribonia  A.  U.  716,  and  Li  via,  la 
a  few  yeara  afterwards,  succeeded  to  the  embracea  of 
the  emperor  of  Rome — Suet,  life  of  Aug.  a.  63, 69*  J)lo» 
book  xlviii.  Propertius,  book  iv.  eleg.  2. 

46-  JoitA,  daughter  of  Augustus,  by  his  wife  Scribonia, 
born  A  U.  715.   She  was  married,  first,  to  Marcallua; 
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Mcond1y,to  A^ppa ;  and  thirdly,  to  Tlborlni ;  a  woman 
of  dlMoiute  condacl,  libidinouB  panioni,  and  abandoned 
Infamy.  On  account  of  her  adulieroui  intrigues,  she 
was  banished  by  Augustus  to  the  krtand  of  Pandataria. 
A.  U.  78S.  She  was  left  there  by  Tiberius,  to  pine  In 
want  and  misery.  She  died  A.  U.  767.— Pliny,  book  Tii. 
8.45.  Dlo,booklv.  Tacit.  Annal.  1.  s.  63.  VaU.  Pater- 
cuius,  book  ii.  s.  100. 

For  her  first  hqsband,  Mabovs  Mabobllvs,  see  No. 
18. 

47.  Marcus  YiPSAmus  Aorippa  ;  a  man  of  low  ex- 
traction,  in  his  manners  unpolished,  even  to  a  degree 
of  rusticity.  For  those  defects  he  made  ample  atone- 
ment by  superior  qualities ;  iu  war,  a  lereat  commander ; 
and  ihrough  life  a  man  of  unblemished  integrity.  He 
gained  signal  victories  both  by  land  and  sea,  and  by  his 
brilliant  success  established  Augustus  on  the  imperial 
throne.  A  stranger  to  letters  and  the  fine  arts,  he  was, 
notwithstanding,  the  friend  of  science.  At  a  time  when 
geographical  knowledge  had  made  little  or  no  progress, 
he  framed  a  map  of  the  world,  and  presented  it  to  the 
public.  Not  only  B4>me  but  Italy  was  adorned,  under 
his  direction,  with  public  buildings  no  less  useftil  than 
magnificent'  Augustus,  to  show  a  grateful  sense  of  his 
services  and  his  merit,  raised  him  to  three  several 
consulships,  and  even  made  him  his  associate  in  the 
tribunitian  power.  On  the  death  of  Marcus  Marcellus 
(see  No.  18|,  Augustus  chose  him  for  hia  son-hi-law,  and 
gave  him  in  marriafs  his  daughter  Julia,  then  a  widow, 
A.  tJ.  733.  Agrippai  though  a  qiew  man,  had  the  art  of 
rising  in  the  world  with  superior  dignity.  He  died 
A.  U.  742,  in  the  fifty-firA  year  of  his  age.  Augustus 
spoke  his  funeral  panegyric.— Tacit.  Annal.  i.  a.  3. 
Pliny,  book  iii.  s.  2;  book  vil-  s.  8;  book  zzzv.  s.  4. 
Dio,  book  liv.  Yell.  Faterculus,  book  ii.  s.  96. 

He  was  called  in  ancient  medals,  Marena  AgrifpOj 
soM  i/  IjuduMf  eonnU  <^ree  Hmetf  commander  qf  the 
JUH,  and  prafeet  if  lAs  eta-eoaU* 

48.  Caxus  CiisAR,  son  of  Agrlppa  and  Julia,  born  A. 
U.  734 ;  adopted  by  Augustus  as  l^is  son,  prince  of  the 
Rom^n  youth,  and  consul  elect.  He  was  prematurely 
cnt  ofl;  on  his  return  from  Armenia,  A.  U.  737.  Tacit. 
Annal.  i.e.  3.   Dio,  book  liv. 

He  was  married  to  Ltvia,  the  sister  of  Qermanlcus.— 
Tacit.  Annal.  Iv.  s.  40. 
For  LiTiA,  his  w|fe,  see  No.  71. 

49.  IJotvsB  Cjuiab,  son  of  Agrlppa  and  Julia,  brother 
to  Caius  Cesar,  bom  A.  U.  737 ;  adopted  by  Augustus 
Into  the  Casarian  family;  styled  prince  of  the  Soman 
youth;  and  declared  consul  elect.  He  died  at  Mar- 
seilles on  his  way  to  join  the  army  In  Spain,  In  the 
month  of  August,  A.  U-  754.   TkciU  Annal.  i.  s.  4. 

In  ancient  medals,  both  brothers  are  called,  Caitt* 
and  iMoiua  Catarg,  iona  cf  AmguMhiM^  eon§ui»  eUei, 
prineet  ^  the  Roman  youth, 

60.  Maboits  AaaiPPA  PosTHumrs,  son  of  Agrlppa  and 
Julia;  brother  to  Caius  and  Lucius;  born  after  his 
father's  death,  A.  U.  742.  He  was  adopted  by  Augustus 
A.  U.  767,  and  soon  after,  on  account  of  his  uncouth 
manners,  and  stupid  ferocity,  banished  to  the  island  of 
Planasia.  No  kind  of  guilt  could  be  Imputed  to  him ; 
no  disgraceful  or  flagitious  action  was  laid  to  his  charge ; 
and  for  that  reason,  Augustus,  towards  (he  end  of  his 
life,  began  to  relent.  He  intended  to  restore  him  to  his 
rank,  and,  It  is  said,  made  a  voyage  to  ih^  Isle  of  Pla. 
nasia  for  the  purpose  of  a  reconciliation.  Augustus, 
however,  did  not  live  to  carry  his  design  Into  execution. 
Agrlppa  Posthuraui  was  cut  off  by  order  of  Tiberius, 


who  made  that  murder  the  first  ad  of  his  rdgi,  A.  l 
767.— Dio,  book  liv.  Yellelns  Faterculus,  book  iL  a  1(M 
TaciU  Annals,  book  1.  s.  3, 6.  Pliny,  hook  vil.  a  4S. 

61.  AoBXPPXNA,  daughter  of  Agrippa  and  Julk;  gnad 
daughter  to  Augustus,  and  wife  of  Germanicns ;  a  waau 
of  hoble  qualities,  an  exalted  spirit,  and  nnconqoenLl 
chastity.  Elate  with  the  pride  of  virtue,  and  coasckw 
of  her  illustrious  birth,  she  scomod  to  bend  to  th 
arrogancd  of  Livia,  the  mother  of  Tiberius.  She  «« 
banished  to  the  Isle  of  Pandataria,  and  after  Mfiiria 
every  barbarous  outrage  from  the  cruelly  of  Tiberhti 
died  In  misery  A.  U.  796.— Tacit.  AnnaL  iv.  a  It 
Annal.  vi.  s.  35.  Annal.  xivl  s.  63.  See  supplemeat  I 
book  V.  of  the  Annals,  s.  5. 

For  OxBUAincus,  her  husband,  see  No.  81. 

52.  Julia,  daughter  of  Agrippa  aOd  Julia;  siiter  t 
Agripplna,  and  grand^ughter  to  Augustus.  She  mi 
ried  Lucius  JEmilius  Paulus,  and,  in  all  kinds  of  excel 
and  vicious  debauchery,  distinguished  hertelf  as  Uii 
rival  of  her  mother.  In  the  reign  of  Augustus,  she  wai 
condemned  for  her  adulterous  practices,  and  baaiiiiM 
to  the  isle  of  Trimetus,  A.  U.  TBI.  She  died  ta  exQe  i 
U.  781.— TaciU  Annal.  iv.  s.  71. 

63.  Luoitrs  iEiOLitrs  Paxtlvs,  son  of  Paulas  JEmWia 
Lepidus  and  bis  wife  Cornelia.  The  father  was  c«i» 
sor  A.  U.  732.  Lucius  the  son  married  Julia,  the  dagftiirl 
of  Agrippa  and  Julia.— SneU  Life  of  Aiignils%  a  6i 
Dio,  book  liv. 

64.  Mabous  JBwLnrs  Lbfidus,  son  of  LociM  fml- 
lius  Lepidus  and  Julia  the  daughter  of  A|Hpf».  He 
married  Drusilla,  and  committed  adultery  and  !«<« 
with  her  sisters.  His  vices  endeared  him  to  Caligai* 
He  was  condemned  for  treasonable  practicei,  uul  pa 
to  death  A.  U.  792.  Caligula,  upon  that  occasion,  gavt  t 
donative  to  the  soldiers,  and  dedicated  lo  Mass  ths 
Atbnqbb  three  swords,  which  had  been  prepared  tj 
the  conspirators.— Dio,  book  llx.  Suet.  LUe  of  Caligsl*, 
s.  24  and  36.   Tacit.  Annal.  xir.  s.  Sl 

66.  JEkilla  Lsptda,  the  daughter  of  Lochis  Bm^ns 
Pftulus,  and  Julia,  the  daughter  of  Agrippa  aod  Jalii, 
consequently  grand-daughter  to  Augustoa  She  m 
contracted  to  Claudius,  afterwaxds  emperor,  wiieo  ke 
was  extremely  young;  and  afterwards  married  to 
Junius  Silanus.-SueL  Life  of  Claud,  s.  tf^  Plior.bock 
vlf .  s.  13. 

66.  Juinva  SnuinrB,  the  husband  of  the  lastmentkaed 
Emilia  Leplda.  Nothing  of  hfanxan  be  said  with  cer 
tainty ;  but  it  Is  probaj^le  that  he  was  the  Bfarcos  Sib- 
nus  who  was  Joint  consul  with  Lucius  Norbaou  Fla^ 
cus,  A.  U.  773.— TaciL  AnnaL  U.  s.  68. 

67.  MABctm  JcinuB  Silanus,  *on  of  Juniia  Silsani 
and  JEmilia  Leplda,  born  in  the  year  la  which  Aoga** 
died,  ArU.767.-Pliny,  book  vli.s,ia  Hewajamia 
of  an  unblemished  character,  but  so  iaacUve^thHW^ 
llgula  called  him  7*«  ^oW«i  co^r.  He  wai  procoiwJ 
of  Asia,  and  by  Nero»s  order,  taken  off  by  poif««,i- 
U.  807.— Tacit.  Annal.  xill.  s.  I. 

68.  Thb  wife  of  Marcos  Junius  Snano^  an^  «^ 
mother  of  Lucius  SOanus  Torquatus.  The  name  ii »« 
to  be  found  In  any  historian. 

69.  LtJOius  SiLANra  ToBavATtrs, son  «f  M***J*]^ 
nius  Silanos,  who  was  great-grandson  w_Jf|*^ 
Without  being  charged  with  any  crime,  ohaoxi^w  »/ 
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MMCoattfrhtoilliiilrioiis  birth  and  Um  modeitj  of 
hto  79Uh,  ha  WM  pot  to  doath  bj  N«ro,  A.  U.  8l8i — 
TadLABiiALzTl.a.7,8^9. 

IB>  LooxDi  Jnnvf  Smuiuf,  son  of  Jonhia  Sllano*  tad 
ADiUa  LepUa  (mo  No.  66  and  66).  Tha  emperor  CUu- 
Hm  had  promlaed  hhn  hfa  daughter  Ocurla  in  mar- 
riafCi  A.  U.  7Mt  tmt  looa  after  broke  off  the  malch,  and 
MtSUame  to  chooee  hia  mode  of  death,  A.  U. 8QB.— 
DioiboohU.  TaciuAnnal.zii.a.3,& 

61.  Jmint  StLAtna  Toa^UATva,  eon  of  Juniua  Silamia 
•ad  JloUla  Leplda,  who  waa  greal-grand*daiighter  to 
Augutoe.  A  pedigne  derived  fhim  the  Junian  iamUj, 
iad  nodexwl  •till  more  illuetrloiia  bj  hia  relation  to 
AofOittte,  made  him  obnoxioua  to  the  jealoui/  of  Nero. 
H*  died  ^  that  emperor'a  order,  A.  U.  817.  Both  he 
aad  Ludiii  Silanua  Toiqiiatua  were  cut  off  In  the  month 
of  Joae,  for  which  reaaon  the  name  waa  changed  vo  that 
o(  Oermaaicaa.— Tacit.  Annal.  xt.  a.  36.  Annal.  ztI. 
aaaadlt.  Dio,booklztL 

BL  Juxu  Caltiiia,  danghter  of  Juniua  Silanua  and 
Aaiilia  Leplda.  She  waa  married  to  Yitelllua,  who  waa 
aAerwarda  emperor.  Diaiinguiahed  by  her  beauty  and 
iUi^^loaa  Mrth,  aha  preaerred  an  ilnblemiahed  cha* 
ncier,  but  provoked  her  enemlea  by  a  fierce  and  un- 
eomplyiog  aplrlt.  By  the  malice  and  inaldloua  arta  of 
Agripploa  the  yomigeri  aha  waa  baniahed  oat  of  Itoly, 
bA  recalled  I17  Nero  A.  U.  813.  She  lived  to  the  Ume  of 
Tti|»alaa.~TlaciL  Annal.  zil.  a.  4  and  a  AnnaL  xiv. 
all  Soet  LUa  of  Teap.  a. 28. 

A  Trraujiya^  aon  of  Lochia  yitelllua,  the  canaor  and 
Uf  wifo  SaxtUla.  He  married  Junia  Calvlna,  and  waa 
eoaral  A  U.  801.  Upon  aome  dlaaenalon  between  him 
•ad  hia  wife,  a  divorce  took  place  aome  time  before  A. 
U.  aB.-.Tbclt.  Annal.  zi  a.  S8.  Annal.  zU.  a.  4.  Suet 
UbofTheUina,  a.aand  la 

61  LanoA,  danghtar  of  Juniua  Silanua  and  Amilla 
Leplda.  She  waa  married  to  Calua  Caaalua,  governor 
of  Sjria.  An  aceuaatlon  alleging  varioua  Crimea  waa 
nUvned  agalnat  her,  but  referred  to  the  Judgment  of 
Kero,  A 17. 8ia— TaciL  Annal.  zvl.  a.  8, 9. 

6S.  Cam  CAaaioa,  governor  of  Syria,  and  huaband 
of  Lepida.  He  waa  celebrated  for  hia  auperior  know- 
ledge of  the  lawa ;  but  being  charged  with  having, 
among  the  Ituagpa  of  hia  aaceatora,  the  picture  or 
same  of  the  fiunoua  Caaiiua,  with  an  Inacrlption,  Jh 
Ma  chi^  ^  partpf  he  waa  baniahed  to  the  laland  of 
Swdiab,  A.  U.  8ia— Tacit  Annal.  zil.  a.  1 1,  IX  Annal. 
xvi.a.&9L 

C6>  LiTiA,  called  alao  LnrtA  DnuaixxA,  and,  after  the 
deathof  Aaguatua,  Juua  AuacaTA.  She  waa  the  daughter 
of  Uvhia  Dmaua  Claudianua.  Her  firat  huaband  waa 
Tiberina Claudiaa  Nero:  being  divorced  from  him,ahe 
married  Auguatua,  A.  U.  716-  A  woman  of  illuatrloua 
birth ;  el^ant  In  her  form  and  roannera ;  o(  high  am- 
Uthm,  and  an  overbearing  apirit  She  had  the  aklU  to 
manage  the  gentle  arta  of  Auguatua,  and  the  dark  dla- 
ilamlation  of  TIberiua ;  a  complying  and  obliging  wife, 
aad  afterwarda  an  Imperloua  mother.  Her  enmity  to 
Oermanleua  and  hia  wife  Agrlpplna  waa  auUle,  doae, 
aad  unrelenting.  She  died  A.  U.  783,  at  the  age  of  86.-^ 
Tellefaw  Fat.  book  II.  a.  76.  Suet  Life  of  Tiberlua,  a.  3 
•ad  4  Dksbookzlvlil.   Tacit  Annal.  book  v.  a.  L 

Her  Inaeriptlona  on  ancient  medala:  LivtaAMguata, 
JnUa,  AmgnBta,  moUur  y  A«r  country. 

Afier  her  death:  Tfu  dg^Ud IMa^wtft  ^ Iht  dtifi^d 
AmguUta,  Iht  deified  Julia  Auguiia. 


67.  Tmmiua  CtAvniua  Nsno,  the  firat  huaband  of 
LIvIa,  aad  by  her  the  lather  of  Tiberlua,  afterwarda 
emperar,  and  of  Nero  Claudlua  Dmaua  (for  whom  aae 
No.  7S).  He  oblalned  the  dignltlea  of  prvtor  and  pon- 
tiff; a  man  of  brilliant  talenta  and  ezunaive  learning. 
He  attached  hhnaelf  to  Antony  the  triumvir;  and  after 
the  defeat  of  that  party,  he  withdrew  with  hia  wife 
LiTia  and  Tiberlua,  then  an  infent  about  two  yeara  old, 
Into  Sicily,  A.  U.  714.  LIvIa  fled  from  Auguatua,  her 
deatined  huaband,  and  Tiberlua  ftt>m  hia  fetare  fether 
by  adoption.  Tiberlua  Claudlua  Nero  made  hia  peace 
with  Auguatua,  and  nalgned  hia  wife  A.  U.  716.  He 
died  throe  yeara  after,  A.  U.  719.--Tell.  Pat  book  IV 
a.  75.  Suet  Life  of  Tiberlua,  a.  4, 6.   Dio,  book  zlvll. 

8a  Tmaaiua  Nnao,  aon  of  TlberUia  Claudlua  Nero 
by  LIvia  hia  wife,  bom  16th  November,  A.  U.  712; 
adopted  by  Auguatua  A.  U.  757,  and  emperor  of  Rome 
A.  U.  767.  He  died  on  the  17th  of  March  A.  U.  790, 
after  a  nign  of  throe  and  twenty  yeara.  Joliua  Cvaar 
aubdued  hia  country;  Auguatua  cheriahed  the  con- 
querod;  and  Tiberlua  made  them  crouch  In  bondage. 
He  eaubllahed  alavery,  and  deapiaed  the  aervile  apirh 
of  the  men  that  aubmltted  with  paaaive  obedience.  He 
hated  eminent  virtue,  and  waa  at  the  aame  time  the 
enemy  of  vice.  Such  Jarring  elementa  have  been  ranly 
mixed  In  the  corapoaition  of  one  man :  fluctuating  be- 
tween good  and  evil,  and  by  tuma  inclined  to  each,  be 
did  every  thing  by  fita  and  audden  aurta  of  paaaion. 
Beforo  he  roae  to  the  auprome  power,  he  diatinguiihed 
himaelf  by  hia  warlike  apirit  When  maaUr  of  the 
Roman  world,  dlaaimulatlon  waa  the  prominent  featun 
of  hia  chaimcter.  When  he  had  waded  for  in  guilt  and 
flagltioua  deeda,  he  lay  an  the  tciiure  ^  the  tmnd  tm 
reetieae  ecetaetf.  Goaded  by  hia  conaclence,  and  alarm, 
ed  by  hia  conatant  auaplctona,  he  fled  fnnn  danger  to 
the  iale  of  Capro»,  but  could  not  fly  from  hhnaelC  He 
waa  often  beard  to  utur  a  moat  horrible  wiah,  azpreaaad 
in  a  Qnek  verae : 

E/ie6  Btofimf  yutm  /iixJMrM  wwpL 
Me  mertuOf  terra  mieeeatur  ignL 

"  At  my  death  let  the  earth  be  Involved  In  flamea.*'  He 
called  Priam  the  hi^tpleat  of  men,  becauae  hia  kingdom 
perlahed  with  him.— Veil.  Pat  book  It  a.  75.  Tacit  In 
the  alz  firat  Annala,|MMeim.   Pliny,  book  zzvlll.  a.  S. 

Inaeriptlona  on  ancient  medala:  TSberiue  Ctnat, 
Auguetuet  eon  tf  the  deified  Auguetuef  impendntt  am- 
gur,  ehi^  foatiff  veeted  ^oith  the  tribunitiaii  power. 

69.  VipaAJnA  AeaippiKA,  daughter  of  Marcua  Vipaa. 
nluaAgrippa  by  hia  firat  wife  Pomponia,  who  waa  the 
grand-dau^itar  of  Attlcua,  to  whcMn  Cicero  addreaaad 
the  well-known  collection  of  letun.  TIpaania  Agrlp. 
pina  waa  firat  married  to  Tiberiua,  the  emperor,  but  by 
him  unwillingly  ropudiated  during  her  |»egnancy,  lo 
make  way  for  a  match  with  Julia,  the  daughter  of  Au- 
guatua.~Tacit.  Annal.  book  1.  a.  12.  Suet  Life  of  Ti- 
beriua, a  7.  DIo,  book  llv.  After  her  divoree,  ahe 
married  Aalniua  Oallua,  the  aon  of  Aalnlua  Pollio,  tim 
conaul  and  celebrated  orator,  the  fevourite  of  Auguatua, 
and,  what  la  now  of  mon  eonaac}uence,  celebrated  by 
Horace  and  Ylrgll.  Of  all  the  chlldnn  of  Agrippa,  ahe 
la  the  only  one  that  died  a  natural  death,  A.  U.  773L 
Tacte.  Annal.  book  III.  a.  la 

For  Aaimva  OAttva,  aee  Tacit*  Annal-  book  I.  a.  a 

7a  Dnvava  Cmbab,  aon  of  Tiberina  by  Ylpaanla 
Agrippina,  who  waa  ropudiated  In  her  pregnancy.  Ha 
waa  bom  A*  U.  739;  a  youth  of  a  towering  apirit,  impa. 
tlent  of  an  equal,  addletad  to  liquor,  and  In  that  vice 
the  rival  of  hia  fether-   He  married  Livia,  otharwiae 
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called  Li  villa,  >fcho  wu  debauched  bj  Sejanusi  and 
dnwn  Into  a  plot  againet  her  huetiand's  life.  Drd- 
aus  had  beeo  three  tiroes  consul,  and  was  everj  day 
rising  to  emioence  io  the  state,  when  Scjanus  put  an 
end  Io  his  days  by  poison,  A.  V.  776< — Tacitus,  Annal. 
book  i.  s.  66;  twok  !▼•  •.  3  and  8.  Pliny,  book  xiv. 
•.22. 

Inscriptbns.on  ancient  medals:  Dntgua  duar  son 
qf  THbtrHUf  grandacfi  to  th*  deified  Auguatuet  pontiff, 
eoiutUj  veeUd  toith  tribuniliem  potoer. 

71.  Lnna,  or  Livilul,  daughter  <of  Nero  Claudius 
Dnisus  (see  No.  79)  by  his  wife  Antonia  the  younger 
(see  No.  42).  She  was  sister  tO  Qermaaicus,  and 
also  Ciaudius  the  emperor.  Her  first  husband  was 
Caius,  the  son  of  Agrippa :  after  his  death  she  mar- 
ried Dnisus  the  son  of  Tiberius.  Sejanus  seduced 
her  affections  from  her  husband.  Engaged  in  a  course 
of  adultery  with  that  flagitious  minister,  she  hoped 
ta  rise  with  her  paramour  to  the  imperial  dignity, 
and  with  that  ambiiioua  view  conspired  against  her 
hosband.  Her  guilt  being  afterwards  fiilly  detected, 
she  was  put  to  death  by  order  of  Tiberius  (see  Sup- 
plement to  AnnalSf  book  v.  s.  38,  39);  and  by  a  de- 
cree of  the  senate^  her  pictures  and  statues  were  all 
destroyed,  and  her  memory  branded  with  infamy.— 
Suet.  Li^  of  CUudius,  s.  I.  Life  of  Tiberius,  s.  62. 
TaciL  Annal.  book  iv.  s.  3  and  40 ;  book  vi.  s.  2.  Dio, 
book  Iviii. 

73.  TiBBBzus,  son  of  Drusus  Gssar  (see  No.  70)  and 
Uvilla  (No.  71),  grandson  to  Tiberius  the  emperor,  born 
with  a  twin-brother  A-  U-  773.  Tiberius  was  so  elated 
with  joy  on  that  occasion,  that  he  tnasted  of  the  birth 
of  twins,  as  an  event  which  had  never  happened  to  aoy 
Roman  of  equal  rank.  Caligula  deprived  him  of  the 
succession  and  his  life,  A.  U.  799— -Tacit.  Adnal*  book 
ii.  s.  St   Dio,  book  liz. 

73.  Thb  twin-brother  of  Tiberius  (No.  72),  the  son  of 
Drusus  and  LI  via,  or  Mvilla,  died  when  about  four  years 
old,  A.  U-  776.— Tacit.  Annal.  book  ii.  s.  84 ;  book  iv. 
B.  16.   His  name  Is  no  where  mentioned. 

74.  Julia,  danghter  of  Drusus  Caesar  (No.  70)  and  Li. 
via  (No.  71),  married  first  to  Nero  Cvsar,  son  of  Oer- 
manleus  ai:^  Agrlppina,  and  afterwards  to  Rubellius 
Blandus.  She  was  cut  off  by  the  malice  of  Messalina, 
A.  U.  7%.— Tacte.  Annal.  book  lit.  s.  29;  book  vi.  s.  27 ; 
book  jtiii.  a.  19  and  32.   Dio,  book  Iz. 

For  Nero  Casar,  son  of  Oermanicus  and  AgrippioBi 
tlwhusband  of  Julia,  see  No.  82. 

75«  SuBBLLius  BuuffDUs,  SOU  of  a  Roman  knight,  and 
Um  second  husband  of  Julia,  the  daughter  of  Drusus 
(see  No.  70).  He  was  married  to  her  A.  U.  786.— Tacit. 
Annal.  book  vi.  s.  27.  Dio,  book  Ivii.  ^ 

76.  RoBixxroa  Plauttts,  son  of  Rubellius  Blandus 
and  hi*  wife  Julia.  The  popular  voice  marked  him 
out  a  proper  person  to  succeed  to  the  imperial  dig- 
nity, and  for  that  reason  he  was  put  to  death  by  Nero 
A.  C.  816.— Tacit.  AnnaL  book  xili.  s.  19.  book  xiv.  s.  22 
•ttd68. 

77.  AntisTuiL  PoLLVTiA,  daughter  of  Lucius  AntisUus 
Yatus,  and  wife  of  Rubellius  Flautus  (No.  7Q.  She  was 
put  to  death  with  her  lather  and  Sextla,  her  mother-in- 
UW|  A.  U«  818.  Her  crfane  waSi  that,  while  she  lived, 
Nero  considered  her  and  her  fiunily  as  a  living  r^roach 
§0f  -the  murder  of  bar  husband  RubelliuB  Plautus — 
Tacit*  Annal*  book  xvi.  s.  10  and  U. 


78.  A  SON  of  Tiberius  the  emperor  by  Jitlii,  ths 
daughter  of  Augustus  (see  No.  46).  Be  wu  born  st 
Aqulleia,  and  died  in  his  infency  A.  U.  M7.  Bssane 
is  no  where  mentioned— Suet.  Life  of  Tibems,  a  7. 
Dio,  book  Iv. 

79.  Nbbo  Claubivs  Davstrs,  sonof  Tiberiog  ClMdivi 
Nero  (see  No.  67)  and  Llvia,  afterwards  married  to 
Augustus.  Tiberius  the  eofperor  was  his  elder  brother. 
He  was  born  A.  U.  716.  A  youth,  says  YcUetui  Pattr- 
culus,  of  as  many  virtues  as  prudence  can  acquirt,  or 
human  nature  can  admiv.  -  The  fine  ode  of  Horace, 
Qttalem  minutrum  fulmmU  aiitemt  book  iv.  ode  4, 
written  in  the  year  of  Rome  743,  diq>lays  his  military 
character  in  the  brightest  colours.  He  rose  xo  Um 
highest  civil  offices,  such  as  pnelor,  aedile,  and  godi aL 
He  commanded  the  Roman  army  in  Getouny,  and  for 
his  victories  obuiined  the  name  of  GBBiujnctx  Hf 
was  father  of  the  famous  Germaoicus  by  Aatonu  the 
younger  (see  No.  42).  He  died  A.  U.  74o ;  tlte  prid«  of 
the  Ciaudian  family,  and  the  fevourite  of  the  Bmiub 
people.  Augustus  spoke  his  funeral  panefyric,  &nd  lo 
his  speech  offered  up  a  fervent  prayer  to  the  gods,  tkal 
all  future  Ccsars  might  resemble  h>mi  and  thai  itiipw 
death,  whenever  it  should  happen,  ro^bt  be  eqoall; 
honourable  and  as  sincerely  lamented.— Suet.  lifc  «i 
Claudius,  s.  1.  Life  of  Tiberius,  s.  4.  Bio,  booit  Ir. 
Valerius  Maximus,  book  Iv.  s.  3,  No.  3. 

Inscription  on  aiicientcoina :  NeroCkmiimDnitm, 
Germameu»f  imperatort 

For  Amtoioa  the  younger,  tho*wife  of  DnsM,  sm 
No.  42. 

80.  Sons  of  Drusus  and  AlMonla.  They  died  befen 
A.  U.  745,  tnd  their  names  are  now  unkBo«.-So*- 
Life  of  Claudius,  s.  1. 

81.  QERMAmcus  CxsAB,  son  of  Nero  Claodiu  Vnat 

(No.  79)  by  Antonia  the  younger  (No.  42),  tiie  wonhiai 

son  of  the  worthiest  parents.  Tiberius,  Iqr  ibe  comiMod 

of  Augustus,  adopted-  him  A.  U.  757,  but  aiUrwar^i, 

when  possessed  of  the  supreme  power, beheld  Um  wBh 

a  malignant  eye.  He  died  on  his  reuim  from  a  t«u  io 

Egypt,  not  without  strong  suspicions  of  beiaf  poiecncd 

Iff  the  contrivance  of  Livia,  the  mother  of  Til«riM, 

and  the  villany  of  Piso  and  Plandna,  A.  U.  772,  la  ito 

thirty-first  year  of  his  age.   The  funeral  ceremony  •« 

performed  at  Antioch.   (Oermanicus  succeeded  u>  hu 

father  in  the  afifeaions  of  the  Roman  people.  Of  e*Bfl« 

manners,  mild  and  gracious  to  all,  he  wai  bebeW  «m 

pleasure,  and  heard  with  applause.  Ambkion,  if  w 

except  the  feir  desire  of  being  distingvitbed  by  u 

virtues,  bad  no  influence  on  his  condact,  Uodebwcbed 

by  pleasure,  he  dischai^d  all  the  duUes  of  aanpriib 

citizen  and  an  able  officer-  He  commanded  the  Rooun 

logions  in  Germany;  in  war  victorious,  and  in  petc« 

moderate  to  the  vanquished.  Possessed  of  great  u^ 

plishments,  he  was  in  nothing  inferior  !*i  Aleiaodff. 

and  free  from  the  vices  of  that  warlike  chie£  m 

was  on  the  side  of  virtue  greatly  his  ssperior.  B-w 

deplored  his  death,  and  with  him  lost  all  hope*  ol 

seeing  the  old  constituUon  restored.  Foreign  ^^ 

paid  their  tribute  of  respea  to  his  memorr-Ta^ 
Annal.  book  I.  s. 3, 33, 34,42, &c,;  bO(*ii  •.72,73.  DA 

booklv.  • 

Inscriptions  on  ancient  coins:  Germamau  0«^ 
mm  if  TUberiua  Aatguatue,  gnmOam  to  the  di?^ 
Augvsiue^coneuL  -,«j.. 

After  his  death,  in  the  reign  of  }i!^  wa  <*■«*; 
G^rmaniau  Ckuar,  father  ^  Caem  higeii»,  ^ 
deified  Germanicue. 

For  AoBippuTA,  his  wife,  see  No.  H. 
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S.  Nuo  CiBiAB,  lOD  of  Oennaniciu  and  Agrlppiiu. 
He  married  Julia,  daughter  of  Drusuc  the  son  of  Tibe- 
riof  (me  So.  70),  A.  U.  773.  By  the  wicked  artf  of 
Sejsnui  he  waa  banished  to  the  iple  of  Pontia,  and  there 
pm  Lo  death  A.  U.  781 — ^TaciU  AnnaL  book  !▼.  s.  69,00 ; 
book  T.  a  3^  4.  Soet.  lib  of  Tiberius,  t.  64.  Dlo,book 
Mil 

For  JnjA,  the  wUe  of  Nefo  Caesar,  see  No.  74 

61  Dapsvi  CmbaMj  son  of  Oermanicus  and  Agripptna, 
brother  to  Nero  Caesar  and  Caligula,. afterwards  em- 
peror. He  married  JEmilia  Lepida,  who  was  induced 
bf  Sejanos  to  betray  her  husband.  Deluded  himself  bj 
the  arts  of  that  evil  minister,  he  conspired  against  the 
life  of  his  brother,  Nero  Cnsar.  Be  was  imprisoned  at 
Home  by  order  of  Tiberius,  and  d^ed  in  confinement 
A.  U.  786.— Tacit.  Annal.  book  iv.  s.  00 ;  book  tI.  s. 
23,34.  Die,  book  Uiii. 

loacripiions  on  ancient  coins:  Nero  CoMr,  Drunta 
Coar,  duumviri' 

8i  Saaux  Lbpxpa,  daughter  of  Manlus  Lepldos, 
ud  wife  of  Drusus  Caesar  O^o.  83).  She  was  engaged 
la  aa  adulierjus  commerce  with  Sejanus,  and  sub- 
orned bf  that  ambitious  upstart  to  carry  a  clandes- 
Uoe  charge  against  her  husband  to  the  ear  of  Tibe- 
noa  Notwithstanding  her  crimes,  she  was  protected 
^as  her  &ther's  life;  but  being  afterwards  pro* 
KCQtcd  by  the  race  of  informers,  she  put  an  end  to 
W  days  A.  U.  789.  TaciL  Annal.  book  It.  s.  20;  book 
ta»,4a 

S.  Cajvs  Cjmar,  son  of  Oermanicus  and  Agripplna ; 
a  youth  of  engaging  manners,  and  a  promising  dispo- 
^ioxL  He  died  prematurely  in  the  bloom  of  lifB,  much 
ngnVLtd  by  Augustas.— Suet.  Life  of  Caligula,  s.  7 

aoda 

%  Caids  Cjksas,  better  known  by  the  name  of 
Cauoola,  fourth  emperor  of  Rome,  the  son  of  Ger- 
laaaicos  and  Agrippina.    He  was  bom  at  Antlnm  31st 
Attj^st,  in  the  consulship  of  Germanicus  and  Fonteius 
Capito,  A.  U.  765.  He  practised  the  arts  of  dissimulation 
daring  the  life  of  Tiberius,  and  had  the  skill  to  conceal 
hia  real  cluracler.  .Having  obtained  the  sovereign 
power,  be  threw  off  the  masic,  and  showed  himself  a 
moBster  of  rice  and  cruelty.    He  wished,  with  impious 
•rrofance,  to  be  worshipped  as  a  god,  and  was  at  the 
iune  time  a  tyrant  of  savage  ferocity,  the  scourge  of 
homan  kind.    His  delight  in  blood  was  so  keen  and 
ardent,  that  ha  was  often  heard  to  ezpresfe  his  wish, 
^^  <hc  Roman  people  had  hut  one  neck,  that  he  might 
at  a  blow  dtetroy  the  whole  race.   He  dissipated  in  less 
than  a  year  the  whole  treasure  left  by  Tiberias,  com- 
puted to  be  an  immense  sum.  Nor  can  this  be  wondered 
a:  Id  a  man  who  spent  for  one  dinner  a  hundred  thou- 
sand se««rces-    Costly  and  effeminate  in  his  dress,  he 
vaa  so  extravagant  as  to  appear  in  shoes  composed  of 
pearl.   He  was  slain  by  Cassius  Cherea,  tribune  of  a 
pfMorian  cohort,  on  the  fourth  day  of  the  Palatine 
games,  A.  U.  7^ ;  a  man,  says  Seneca,  designed  by 
natare  to  show  what  the  worst  vices  can  do  in  the 
height  of  power. — Seneca  de  Consolat.  e.  iz.  Soet.  Life 
of  Caligula,  s.  8,  37,  58.    Pliny,  book  vth  s.  8;  book 
nxTii.  s.  2.    TaciL  Annal.  book  vi.  s.  20. 

Inscriptions  on  ancient  coins ;  Caiue  Ceuar  AuguUue 
Otrmamnu,  son  <f  Tiberiue  Auguetue,  grandeon  to 
Au:pt*tua,  greal-grandeon  to  the  deifi^  Auguetue, 
CoUu  Ceuar,  a  god  and  emperor. 

Af  adopted  ton  of  Tiberius,  he  was  grandson  to 
Augustus ;  as  the  son  of  Germanicus,  he  was  great- 
fraodson. 


87.  Clavka,  doaghtsr  of  M.  SUanns,  marrtod  to 
CallguU  A.  U.  78&  She  died  in  childbed.  Suetonios 
calls  her  Jumia  Claudilla.— Tacit  AnaaL  book  vi. 
S.20.   Soot.  Life  of  Caligala,  s.  12. 

88.  Livia.  OusmxA ;  called  by  Dio,  CoBnuA  Ous- 
TZHA.  She  was  o|&  the  point  of  marrying  Caias  Calpv- 
nius  Plso,  when  Caligula,  enamoured  of  her  beauty, 
carried  hn  off  by  force,  and  in  a  few  days  aftar 
repudiated  har.^Sutt.  Life  of  Caligula,  s.  S6.  Dio, 
bookllx. 

89.  LoLLiA  Pavuxa,  graod-danghter  of  BfarcQS  Lol- 
lius,  wlko  was  tutor  to  Cains  Cvsar,  the  son  of  Agrlppn 
(No.  49),  and  drew  on  himself  a  load  of  disgrace  and 
obloquy  on  account  of  the  prodigious  presents,  which 
he  received  with  a  rapacious  hand  from  the  oriental 
princes.  His  daughter  LoUia  Paulina  was  married  to 
Caligula.  The  emperor  ravished  her  from  Caius  Mem- 
mius  Begultts,  and  in  a  short  time  after  dismissed  her 
from  his  embraces.  Pliny  assures  us,  tliat  he  saw  her, 
not  at  a  time  of  public  festivity,  but  at  a  moderate  enter* 
tainment,  placed  at  the  banquetlng-iable,  in  a  dresf 
overcharged  with  jewels  and  pearls,  artfully  intermixed 
and  blended,  tangled  in  her  hair,  shining  on  her  bead, 
at  her  ears,  round  her  neck,  with  rich  Imcelets  on  her 
arms,  and  her  fingers  loaded  with  rings;  tlie  whole  of 
this  laboured  magnificence  was  not  worth  less  than 
four  hundred  thousand  sesterces.  Pliny  adds,  that  this 
enormous  display  was  not  a  present  from  the  emperor, 
but  all  of  it  the  wealth  of  her  grandfether  BCarcna 
Lollius,  accumulated  from  the  spoil  of  plundered  pro- 
vinces.—Pliny,  book  iz.  chap*  36,  s.  67.  Saei.  Life  of 
Caligul<26.   Dio,  book  llx. 

901  MiLONiA  CifsoKiA,  daughter  of  Testnia,  whom 
Caligula  married  when  she  was  advaiyced  in  her  preg- 
nancy, A.  U.  793.  In  thirty  days  after  she  was  delivered 
of  her  child.  She  was  the  wife  of  the  worst  of  men, 
and  her  own  vices  made  her  worthy  of  such  a  connexion. 
Caligula  was  killed  A.  U.  794;  and  in  a  few  days  after, 
Cherea,  who  despatched  the  tyrant,  ordered  Cssonia 
and  her  daughter  to  be  put  to  death,  that  no  remains 
of  the  tyrant's  femity  should  be  suffered  to  ezisL  Slio 
died  with  a  degree  of  fortitude  that  vrovld  have  dona 
honour  to  a  better  character.  Snet.  Life  of  Caligula, 
s.26,69.  Dto,  book  llx.  Pliny,  book  vil.  s.  6. 

91.  JvUA  Dbusilla,  daughtsr  of  Caligula  and  SfiloBia 
CvBonia.  Her  frantic  fether  carried  her  to  the  templas 
of  all  the  goddesses,  and  dedicated  her  to  Minerva,  as 
to  the  patroness  ct  het  education.  She  discovered  In 
her  infen(7  strong  indications  of  the  cruelty  that 
branded  both  her  parents.  She  suffered  death  with  her 
mother  (see  No.  90!>.-4Saet.  Life  of  Caligula,  s.  96  and  69. 
Dio,  book  lix. 

99l  Two  sons  of  Gensanlcos  and  Agripplna,  who  died 
in  tl&etr  infency.  Their  namas  not  recorded.— JSoat  Life 
of  Caligula,  s.  7  and  & 

93L  AoBipraiA,  daughtsr  of  Oermanicus  and  Agrip^ 
pina,  bom  A.  U.  769.  She  was  married  three  times ; 
first,  to  Cneius  Domitins  Anobarbus,  A.  U.  781 ;  sec- 
ondly, to  Passlenus  Crispos;  thirdly,  to  the  emperor 
Claudius,  A.  U.  801.  She  was  a  vroman  of  violent  pas- 
sions, unbounded  ambition,  and  at  the  same  time  dlstln- 
guiriied  by  her  literary  accomplishments.  By  JBno- 
barbus,  her  first  husband,  slie  was  the  mother  of  Nero, 
whose  name  is  now  another  word  for  the  most  navaga 
cruelty.  Nero  was  bom  A.  U.  790  (No.  96).  By  that 
execrable  parricide  Agrl|^ina  was  barbarously  mnt- 
4  S 
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dered  A.  tJ.  812.— Tacit.  Annal.  book  H.  s.  54;  book  It. 
■.  63;  book  xii.  b.  64;  book  xiv.  ■.  6,7,  &  Saet.  Life  of 
Caligula,  a.  7.   Dio,  book  Ix. 

For  Cinuua  Doxrrroa  MvtoMAMBVB,  her  first  haaband, 
and  the  father  of  Nero,  see  No.  31 

94.  PAaaiBffua  CRiaFtfa,a  celebrated  orator,  and  twice 
Gonaul.  He  waa  first  married  to  Boinitia  (see  No.  40), 
and  secondly  to  Agrippina.  A  shrewd  saying  of  his 
concerning  Caligula  is  well  known :  There  never  waa 
a  better  eervant  nor  a  woree  maeter.  Upon  other  occa- 
sions he  was  used'  lo  observe,  "  We  all  appoee  the  door 
tojlattenft  hut  none  <f  ue  ikut  it." — ^Pllny,  book  zv. 
c.  44,  s.  91.  Tacit.  Annal.  book  vi.  s.  20.  Seneca,  Quaest. 
Natural,  book  iv.  Preface. 

For  Claudius,  the  third  husband  of  Agrippina,  see 
No.  100. 

96.  Drubilla,  daughter  of  Germanicus  and  Agrippina, 
born  A.  U.  770.  She  was  first  married  to  Lucius  Cassius 
Longinus  A.  U.  786^  and  afterwards  to  Marcus  JEmilius 
Lepidus.  Caligula,  her  brother,  had  an  incestuous 
intrigue  with  her;  and  after  her  death,  which  happened 
A.  U.  791,  he  canonised  her  for  a  goddess  by  the  name 
of  Pahthsa.  On  that  occasion  Livius  Oeminius  declar- 
ed on  his  oath,  that  he  had  seen  her  in  her  ascent  lo 
heaven.  For  this  extraordinary  testimony  he  was 
amply  rewarded  by  Caligula.— Tacit.  Annal.  vi.  s.  15. 
Suet.  Life  of  Caligula,  s.  7  and  24.   Dio,  book  lix. 

On  ancient  coins :  Drueilla  Augueta. 

96.  Luoiua  Cabsius  Longmus,  married  to  Drusilla 
No.  95).    He  was  raised  to  the  consulship  A.  U.  783, 

and  afterwards  stood  forth  the  accuser  of  Drusus,  his 
wife's  brother  (see  No.  83).  Suet.  Life  of  Caligula,  s«  24* 
Taciu  Annal.  vi.  s.  15.   Dio,  book  Ivill. 

For  ftLmcus  JEmilius  Lbpidus,  the  second  husband 
of  Drusilla,  see  No.  54. 

97.  Julia,  daughter  of  Oermanicus  and  Agrippina, 
called  by  Suetonius  Ltvilla.  She  was  bom  A.  U.  771. 
Caligula,  on  account  of  her  debaucheries,  ordered  her 
to  be  conveyed  to  the  isle  of  Fontia,  A.  U.  792.  She 
was  recalled  in  the  reign  of  Claudius ;  but  Messalina, 
without  any  crime  alleged,  contrived  to  drive  her  Into 
banishment,  and  afierwards  put  her  to  death,  A.  U. 
796l— Suet.  Life  of  Caligula,  s.  7  and  21  Life  of  Clau- 
dfa]s,8.28.   Dio,  iTook  lix. 

.  96.  QuofOTiuua  VabuSi  son  of  Claudia  Pulchra,  who 
was  cousin  to  Agrippina.  He  married  Julia  (No.  97). 
An  accusation  was  framed  against  him  by  Domitius 
Afer  and  Dolabella,  A.  U.  780.— Seneca,  Controv.  book 
f .  s.  3.   Tacit.  AnnaL  iv.  s.  02  and  66. 

99.  Makcus  Tnncius.  He  married  Julia  (No.  97) 
A.  U.  786 ;  was  twice  consul,  but,  by  a  wicked  stratagem 
of  Messalina,  was  destroyed  by  poison  A.  U.  799.  It 
was  to  this  man,  in  the  year  of  his  consulship,  that 
Velleius  Paterculus  dedicated  his  elegant  compendium 
of  the  Ronuin  History;  a  work  admired  for  the  beauty 
of  the  style,  but  debased  by  the  fulsome  praise  of  Tibe- 
rius and  Sejanus. — Tacit  Annal.  vi.  15.  See  Supple- 
ment to  Annals,  v.  s.  1 1.   Dio,  book  Ix. 

100.  TiBBRius  Claudius  Dausus  Obr'manigus,  fifth 
emperor  .of  Rome.  He  was  son  to  Nero  Claudius  Dru- 
ms (No  79)  and  Antonia  the  younger  (No.  42) ;  he  was 
broUier  to  Oermanicus;  tiorn  at  Lyons  {Lugduni)  A. 
U.  741  He  discovered  in  the  first  dawn  of  infancy  a 
degree  of  dulness  that  Irardered  on  stupidity.  He  grew 
op  00  sluggish  in  body  and  mind,  that  Antonia  his 


mother  often  declared  thai  he  was  an  Imperfea  prodoc- 
tion,  sent  into  the  world  unfinished  by  the  hud  tsi 
Nature.    He  succeeded  to  the  supreme  power  A  U.794* 
during  the  whole  of  his  reign  governcKl  altogether  by 
his  wives  or  his  freedmen.   He  was  poisoned  by  the 
contrivance  of  Agrippina  his  wife,  and  died  on  llie  I3th 
of  October,  in  the  sixty-fourth  year  of  his  age  and  the 
fourteenth  year  of  his  reign,  A.  U.  807.   After  his  death 
he  was  nimilMred  among  the  gods.   His  deification  was 
treated  with  contempt  and  ridicule  by  Seneca,  in  a 
tract  still  extant,  entitled  Claudii  Ctzearut  AfoaAokM- 
toeie.   The  general  design  of  the  piece  is  not  ill  ino- 
gined ;  but  the  humour  is  often  coarse,  and,  upon  the 
whole,  inferior  to  what  might  have  been  expected  from 
the  lively  genius  of  that  entertaining  writer.  Claudius, 
with  all  the  appearance  of  inert  faculties  and  an  izn- 
passive  mind,  devoted  his  time,  in  repose  and  indoleiKe, 
to  literature  and  tlie  polite  arts.    He  was  nol  enliiely 
void  of  taste.    His  compositions  in  Oreek,  as  well  as 
Latin,  were  yrritten  with  purity  and  even  elegaaoe. 
Two  pieces  of  a  brass  table  liave  been  Ibnnd  at  Ly<iBS, 
on  which  is  engraved  a  speech  of  Claudius,  in  clianc- 
ters  so  plainly  legible,  that  Dotieville  (in  his  editioo  of 
Tacitus)  has  given  an  exaa  copy,  fiutlifully  coapand 
with  the  original  (see  at  the  end  of  his  Notes  to  Annals, 
book  xiO.-Suet.  Life  of  Claudius,  s.  2, 10, 41, 42.  Tacit, 
Annal.  xil.  s.  69.   Seneca,  Apoeoiokmtoou.  Fliay,  book 
xxxvi.  c.  15,  s.  21 

101.  Plautia  Uroulaxilla,  daughter  of  Anlos  Plav- 
lius,  who  had  eigoyed  the  splendour  of  a  triooph.  She 
was  the  first  wife  of  the  emperor  Clandiua,  and  by  hin 
repudiated  on  account  of  her  licentious  mannen,  and  a 
suspicion  of  homicide  that  blackened  her  character.— 
Suet  Life  of  Claudius,  s.  96.   Dio,  book  Ix. 

102.  Drusus,  son  of  the  emperor  Claodhis  and  Uifu- 
lanilla.  A  match  between  him  and  the  dangfaler  of 
Sejanus  was  projected  by  that  ambitions  fiivourite 
A.  U.  773;  but  Drusus,  as  yet  of  tender  years,  lost  his 
life  by  an  accident  A  pear,  which  in  a  idayfiil  manner 
he  had  tossed  up  In  the  air,  fell  imo  his  moath  and 
chocked  him.— Suet  Life  of  Claudius,  s.  37.  Tadt 
Annal.  ill.  s.  29* 

103.  Claudia,  daughter  of  UrgulanlUa.  She  was  bon 
in  less  than  five  months  after  her  maither*s  div^irce 
from  Claudius ;  and  yet  the  emperor  thought  proper  t«) 
disown  her  as  liis  child,  alleging  that  die  was  begot  by 
one  of  his  freedmen,  and  as  such  lie  ordered  her  to  be 
left  naked  at  her  mother's  door.— Suet  Ufe  of  (JlasdiB. 
s.  27. 

104.  .£lia  Pbtiha,  daughter  of  Quimns  JBOm  Te- 
bero,  who  was  consul  A.  U.  743.  She  was  the  secrad 
wife  of  Claudius,  but  on  some  frivolous  occaston  maa 
repudiated. — Suet  Life  of  Claudius,  s.  96> 

106.  Antonia,  daughter  of  the  emperor  Claudns  aarf 
JElia  Petina.  (Claudius  gave  her  away  in  marriigc  p 
Cneitts  Pompeius  (see  No.  106)»  and  afterwards  to  Cor- 
nelius Sylia  (see  No.  107).  Nero,  after  the  death  of  Pi^ 
paea,  proposed  to  marry  her;  and  his  offer  beifi« 
rejected,  he  condemned  her  to  snffiH*  death,  oo  a  pn 
tended  charge  of  plotting  against  the  state. — &Mt-  Lift 
p(  Claudius,  s.  27.  Life  of  Nero,  ■.  36.  Tacit  Asual- 
xii.  s.  68. 


106.  Cnbius  PoMPsnrs,'a  youth  of  noble 
ried  to  Antonia  (No.  106)  A.  U.  7^    He 
after  put  to  death  by  oider  of 
Claudius,  s.  27  and  29. 
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107.  TAVwrva  Commuus  Stu^,  of  iUaitrloiu  birth, 
ths  Mcond  husband  of  AntoniA  (No.  106).  pe  wu 
bisMied  bj  Nero  Inio  Narbon  Oaul,  and  there  put  to 
death  bj  aaeaMine  despatched  from  Borne,  A.  U.  816.— 
Suet.  Li(e  of  Claodius,  ■.  27.  Taciu  Annal.  xUl.  •.  38; 
xlv.  a.  67. 

For  MmsunfA,  tha  third  wife  of  Clandlaa,  see 
Na.96. 

106L  BxRAjmiova,  ion  of  Claudius  and  MeiBaUna, 
bonlSorFabniary,A.n.C.791  B7hisUrth,aiidhi« 


lather's  intention,  wlw  carried  him  in  his  arms  and 
recommended  him  as  heir  apparent  to  the  affections  of 
the  armj,  he  was  next  in  succession  to  the  soverelgntj; 
but  by  the  artful  policy  of  Ai^ippina,  the  tpurth  wife  of 
Claudius,  he  was  postponed  to  Nero,  and  afterwards 
destroyed  by  poison,  in  the  Iburteenth  year  of  his  .s^ 
A.  U.  C.  80a— Suet*  Life  of  Claudius,  s.  37.  TaciL 
Annal.  zii.  s.  SB;  xiii.  s.  15 and  16. 

For  OoTAYiA,  tlw  sister  of  Brltannicus,  see  No.  86. 

For  AamjFttKA,  the  mother  of  Nero  by  Domidns  Mi» 
btfbos^  and  aftentards  the  wile  of  Claikltns,  see  No.  98. 
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Na. 
A 

amiPPA,  sea  VipfaaiaB  Agrippa. 

grippa  PoithumcM .60 

grippina,  aea  YipMola  Agrtppina. 

grippiaa,  daughter  of  Agrippa  and  wUb  of  G«r- 

manicua 61 

grippina,  daughter  of  Gennanlcua  and  mother 

of  Nero  93 

intisUa  PoUuiia,  wife  of  Rubelliua  Plautua  77 

jiiuDla  the  elder,  daughter  of  Octevia  and  Antony 

the  triumvir .32 

LDionia  th«  younger,  sister  of  Antonia  the  elder, 

and  wife  of  Nero  Claudius  Drusua  ...  42 
kDU>nia,  daughter  of  the  emperor  Claudiuf  .  .  106 
^ntonius,  aon  of  Julius  Antonius  ....  30 
kniony  the  triumyir»  husband  of  OcteTia  .  •  31 
knionius  (M.  Julius),  husband  of  Marcella  tha 

younger 29 

^ppius  Junius  Silanus,  husband  of  Domitia  Leplda  32 
^{•uleia  Varilia,  daughter  pf  Marcella  the  elder  .  26 
Vpuloius,  husband  of  Marcella  the  elder       .      .     21 

Uia,  mife  of  CaiusOctevius 14 

liius  Balbus,  husband  of  Julia,  the  sister  of  Julias 

Cesar 13 

lufustui,  see  Octavius  Augustus. 

^urelia,  mother  of  Caesar  the  dictilter    .       •      •       2 


B 

iaibus,  see  Atius  Balbus. 
Uandus,  see  Rubellius  Blandus. 
iriLumicus,  son  of  the  emperor  Clandlus 


^araonia,  see  Milonla  Cesonla. 
^aiue  Caesar,  son  of  Agrippa 
/aius  Cxsar,  son  of  Oermanicus 
^iua  Caligula,  emperor  of  Rome 
^aius  Cassius,  husband  of  Lepida 
^alpurnia,  wife  of  Cesar  the  dictetor 
^livina,  see  Junia  Calvina. 
;as8iu8  LoDginus,  husband  of  Drusilla    . 
Claudia,  daugtiier  of  the  emperor  Claudius 
Claudia,  daughter  of  Nero  the  emperor   • 
Maudia,  wife  of  Caligula     .        .       .       • 
Uaudios,  emperor,  see  Tiberias  Claudius. 
Claudius,  Marcellus,  husband  of  Octavia 
^lodia,  wife  of  Augustus      .... 
Amelia,  wife  of  Julius  Cvsar  • 
)omelius  Sylla,  husband  of  Antonia 
Jossuiia,  wife  of  Julius  Catu*  • 


106 


48 
85 
86 
65 
U 

96 
103 

38 
87 

17 

38 

6 

107 

4 


No. 


Domitia,  daui^hter  of  Domitius  iEnobarbus      •      •  40 

Domilia  Lepida,  mother  of  Messaiina      .       •       .  23 

Domitius  iEnobarbus,  father  of  Nero       ...  34 
Domitius  Lucios  JBnobarbas,  husband  of  Antonia 

the  elder 33 

Domitius  Nero,  emperor  of  Rome     ....  36 

Drusilla,  daughter  of  Germanlcos     •      .      •      •  96 
Drusilla,  daughter  of  Caligula,  see  Julia  DrnsiUa. 
Drusus,  brother  of  Tiberius,  emperor,  see  Nero 

Drusus  Claudius. 

Drusus,  son  of  Claudius,  emjperor     .      •      .      •  102 

Drusus  Cxsar,  sen  of  Tiberius,  emperor        .      .  70 

Drusus  Cesar,  son  of  GermanicUi     .      .      •      •  83 

Daughter  of  Fompey  the  Great 9 

iElia  Fetlna,  daughter  of  Clandlus,  emperor  .      .104 
Emilia  Lepida,  wife  of  Drusus  Cesar      •      »       •84 

Emilia  Lepida,  wife  of  Junius  Silanus    .      .      .  6i 
JEmiliua  Pai^lus,  husband  of  Julia,  the  daughter  of 

Tiberius,  emperor 63 

JEmillus  Lepidus,  husband  of  Drosilla     •      .      .  64 


Germanicus  Cesar,  fon  of  Nero  Claadias  Dnuitt       79 


Julia,  sister  of  Cesar  the  dictator 
Julia,  daughter  of  Cesar  the  dkteior 

Julia,  daughter  of  Augustus 

Julia,  daughter  of  Agri]:^         .       .       •       .       . 
Julia,  daughter  of  Drusus  Cmmr       .... 
Julia  Drusilla,  daughter  of  Caligula 
Julius  Cesar,  father  of  Cesar  the  dictator 

Julius  Cesar,  the  dictetor  • 

Julius  Antonius,  husband  of  Marcella  the  younger 
Junia  Calvina,  wife  of  Vitellius         .       .      .       • 
Junius  Silanus,  hustwnd  of  Emilia  Lepida 
Junius  Silanus,  son  of  Jnnitts  Sllantis 
Junius  Silanus  Torquatns,  son  of  JunliM  Silanut 


Lepida,  see  Emilia  Lepida. 
Lepida,  see  Domitia  Lepida. 
Lepida,  the  wife  of  Casslus 
LIvia,  wife  of  Augustus 
Livia,  wife  of  Oaius  Cesar  and  Drofos 
Livia  Orestilla,  wife  of  Caligula 
Lollla  Paulina,  wife  of  Caligula 
Lucius  Cesar,  son  of  Agrippa 
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6 

46 

62 

74 

91 

1 

3 

29 

62 

66 

67 

61 


64 
66 

n 

68 
89 
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Na. 
A 

AauarAf  iM  V  ipiaiiiiu  A|;tippa. 

Afrippa  Pofthfuntxi i     60 

Airipplna,  fee  Ylpauila  Agrlpptna. 

Afrippiaa,  daughter  of  Agrippa  and  wile  of  Oer- 

manicoe 61 

Jigrippina,  daughter  of  Germanlco*  and  mother 

of  Nero  93 

Imiaija  Fbllatia,  wife  of  RubelUus  Plautufl     .  77 

Antonia  the  elder,  daughter  of  Octavia  fuid  Antony 

the  triumvir 32 

Ifitonia  the  younger,  slgter  of  Antonia  the  elderi 

and  wife  of  Nero  ClaudluiDrusoa   ...     42 
Antonia,  daughter  of  the  emperor  Claudiui  .    106 

Antoniua,  eon  of  Julius  Antonius  ....  30 
Antony  the  triumTir,  hueband  of  OctaTia  •     31 

Aotooiuf  (M.  Juliuf),  huiband  of  Marcella  the 

younger 29 

Appfuj  Junius  Silanus,  huaband  of  Domitia  Lepida  32 
Apuleia  Varilia,  daughter  pf  Marcella  the  elder  .  26 
Apuleios,  huatiand  of  Marcella  the  elder  .     21 

Azia,  wife  of  Caiua  Ocuviua  .....  14 
Atjue  Balbufl,  husband  of  Julia,  the  slsler  of  Julius 

Cmmr 13 

Ai^utfCun,  see  Octavius  Augustus. 

Aarelia,  mother  of  Casar  the  dlctAor    .       •      •       2 


Balbiu, 
BUndua, 


B 

Alius  Balbus. 
Rubellius  Blandus. 
0OD  of  the  emperor  Claudius 


CaMonia,  tee  Mitonia  Cesonla. 
Cajus  Ca»«ar,  SOD  of  Agrippa 
Caius  C«flar»  son  of  Oermanlcus 
Caiu«  CaJigulA,  emperor  of  Rome 
Catua  Caswius,  husband  of  Lepida 
Calpunua,  wife  of  Cesar  the  dictator 
CalTUia,  see  Junia  CaWina. 
Caaaioa  LoDginua,  husband  of  Drusilla    . 
CUodia,  dMOghVer  of  the  emperor  Claudius 
Claudia,  daughter  of  Nero  tlie  emperor   • 
CUodia,  wUe  of  Caligula     .... 
(;i^xMiiaa,  emperor,  see  Tiberius  Claudius. 
ClaodiD^  BlarcellttS,  husband  of  Octavia 
Clodia,  wife  of  Augustus      .... 
Cornelia,  wife  of  Julius  Cesar  . 
Comeliua  S7IU9  husband  of  Antonia 
OoMOtJa,  wife  of  Julius  Cssar  • 


108 


48 
86 
86 
65 
11 

96 

103 

38 

87 

17 

38 

6 

107 

4 


No. 


Domitia,  daughter  of  Domitius  JBnobarbttS      •      *  40 

Domitia  Lepida,  mother  of  Messalina      ...  23 

Domitius  JEnobarbus,  (ather  of  Nero       ...  34 
Domitius  Lucius  jBnobarbus,  husband  of  Antonia 

the  elder     .       *       ......  83 

Domitius  Nero,  emperor  of  Rome     ....  36 

Dnisilla,  daughter  of  Oermanicus     ....  96 

Druailla,  daughter  of  Caligula,  see  Julia  DrusiUa. 
Drusus,  brother  of  Tiberius,  emperor,  see  Nero 

Drusus  Claudius. 

Drusus,  son  of  Claudius,  emiMror     ....  102 

Drusus  Cssar,  son  of  Tiberius,  emperor        .  70 

Drusus  Casar,  son  of  Oermanicus     ....  83 

Daughter  of  Pompey  the  Oreat 9 


JElia  Petina,  daughter  of  Claudius,  emperor  . 
JSmilia  Lepida,  wife  of  Drusus  Cesar      •      • 
JEmilia  Lepida,  wiie  of  Junius  Silanus    . 
JEmillus  Fai^lus,  husband  of  Julia,  the  daoghter  of 

Tiberius,  emperor 

JEmilius  Lepidtts,  husband  of  Druailla     * 


104 
84 


63 
64 


Germanicus  Cesar,  son  of  Nero  Claodlas  DmsiB      79 


Julia,  sister  of  Cesar  the  dictator    . 

Julia,  daughter  of  Cesar  the  dictator 

Julia,  daughter  of  Augustus        .... 

Julia,  daughter  of  Agrippa         .... 

Julia,  daughter  of  Drusus  Cesar 

Julia  Drusilla,  daugliter  of  Caligula 

Julius  Cesar,  fiither  of  Cesar  the  dictator 

Julius  Cesar,  the  dictator  ..... 

Julius  Antonius,  husband  of  Marcella  the  younger 

Junia  Calvioa,  wife  of  Vitellius 

Junius  Silanus,  husband  of  Emilia  Lepida 

Junius  Silanus,  son  of  Junius  Silanus 

Junius  Silanus  Torquatns,  son  of  Junlos  Silanus 


Lepida,  see  JEmllla  Lepida. 

Lepida,  see  Domitia  Lepida. 

Lepida,  the  wife  of  Cassius        .       .      .      , 

Livia,  wife  of  Augustus       .... 

Livia,  wife  of  Caius  Cesar  and  Draaoi  Cmmr 

Livia  Orestilla,  wife  of  Caligula 

Lollla  Paulina,  wife  of  CallguU 

Lucius  Cesar,  son  of  Agrippa 
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6 
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62 

74 

91 

I 

3 

29 

02 

66 
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M 

Marc6llatheeld«rf8l0tarofM.Maroellu8  . 
Marcella  the  joaogtr,  aiftor  of  M.  Marcellus 
Marcelliu,  tee  Cloudlas  Marcellus. 
Marcua  l^rcelluf,  aon  of  Octavia 
Mewala,  see  Yalerfofl  Meraala. 
Bleanla,  aee  Valeritit  Meaoala  Bartetut. 
Mef  salina,  0oe  Statilia  Meaialliuu 
Meiialina,  we  Y^eria  Messalina. 
Mflonia  Cnflonia,  wife  of  Caligula 

N 

Nero  C«iar»  eon  of  Gennaniciu   .... 

Nero,  emperor  of  Rome,  aee  DomitSue  Nero. 

Nerot  see  Tiberi1l^  Claudius  Nero,  father  of  Tiber- 
ius the  emperor. 

Nerok  Claudius  Drusus,  brother  to  Tiberius,  em- 
peror of  Bome       


OcUYla,  sister  of  Augustus 
Octavia,  daughter  of  Claudius,  en^teror 
Octavlus,  fiuher  of  Augustus 
Octavius  Augustus,  emperor 
OresUUa,  see  Li?ia  Orestilla. 


No. 

20 
27 

16 


90 


82 


79 


16 

as 

16 
43 


Pluslenus  Crispus,  husband  of  Agrlpplna    . 

Paulina,  see  Lollia  Paulina. 

Petina,  see  JBlla  Petina. 

Plautla  UrgulaniUa,  wife  of  Claudius,  emperor 

Plautus^  see  Rubelllus  Plautus. 

Pollutia,  see  Antistia  Pollutia. 

Pompeia,  wife  of  Julius  Cnsar 

Pompeia,  wife  of  Marcellus   . 

Pompelus  Magnus,  husband  of  Julia 

Pompeitts,  husband  of  Antonia 

Poppasa  Sabina,  wife  of  Nero 

Posthumus,  see  Agrippa  Posthumus. 

R 

Rubellins  Blandus,  husband  of  Julia    . 
RabeUius  PlantnSi  son  of  BhIibIUus  BUndos 


93 


101 


10 

19 

7 

106 

87 


Na 


S 

Sabina,  see  Poppva  Sabina. 

Scribonia,  wife  of  Augustus  .... 

Silanus,  see  Applus  Junius  Silanus. 

SiUmus^  see  Junius  Silanus. 

Silanus,  see  Lucius  Junius  Silanus. 

Silanus,  see 'Marcus  Junius  Silanus. 

Silanus,  see  Junius  Silanus  Torquatus. 

Silanus  Torquatus,  nephew  to  Junius  TorquitBi 

Statilia  Messalina,  wife  of  Nero    .       .      .      . 

SjUa,  see  Cornelius  SjUa. 

&ni  of  Drusus  Cesar 

Son  of  Fbmpey  the  Gnat 

Son  of  Tiberius,  emperor 

Sons  of  Agrippa 

Sons  of  Germanlcus 


All  died  joQi^thdr 
names  not  known. 


9 

S 
73 
3B 


Tiberius,  emperor  of  Rome   . 
Tiberius,  grandson  of  Tiberius,  emperor 
Tiberius  Claudius,  emperor 
Tiberius  Claudius  Nero,  fether  of  Tiberias 
Torquatus,  see  Junius  Silanus  Torquatus. 
Torquatus,  see  Ludus  Silanus  Toiqaatns. 


7S 
100 


a 


Valeria  Messalina,  wife  of  Claodlns^  empercv  . 
Valerius  Messala,  husband  of  Marcella  the  elder 
Valerius  Messala  Barbatns,  husband  of  Dooitii 

Lepida 

Varus,  husband  of  Julia,  the  daughter  of  Oa- 

manicus      .       » 

Viniclus,  husband  of  Julia,  daughter  of  Oenits- 

icus 

Vlpsania  Agripplna,  wife  of  Tiberius,  empciw 
Vipfanlus  Agrippa,  husband  of  Julia,  danghier  of 

Augustus ^ 

Vitelllus,  husband  of  Julia  Oalrina      ...     9 
Urgolanilla,  see  Plautla  Uxgulanilla. 


0 


75  I  Wife  of  Marcus  Junius  SUanus;  bar 
Tig  I  known  •*•••< 
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INDEX  OF  THE  NAMES  OF  PLACES,  RIVERS,  <tc. 


MVTnOJUED  IN  THIS  VOLDHE. 


AeBAZA,  often  takan  for  part  of  iPelopoiineaua,  but  in 

Ttcloig  geneiwUj  lor  all  Greeca. 
Acntir,  a  promontory  of  Spirus,  now  called  the  Cc^ 

^  Tlgdo,  fiunooa  for  the  Tictoiy  of  Augoatua  over 

M.  Anttmy. 
Amox,  a  river  rising  in  the  country  of  the  Qriaamt, 

and  in  ita  courae  aeparating  Milan  from*  the  territory 

of  the  Venatlana,  till  it-  folia  into  the  Po,  about  alx 

■ilea  to  tha.ir«at  of  Cremona.    It  ia  now  called  the 

JUda. 
Asuanm,  a  diacrict  of  Aaqrriai  ao  called  from  the 

river  Adiaba ;  Jdiabtnif  the  people. 
Abaava,  now  the  Bd$r;  a  river  that  flowa  near  Wat- 

itekt  In  the  landgravato  of  /Taaaa,  and  diachaigea 

iiaelf  into  the  ffctar. 
AaauTM»i  now  the  gulf  of  Venice. 
AMnnaTvii,  a  Phoaidan  colony  in  Africa,  about  aaveo* 

teen  niilea  from  Leptla  Minor. 
Jbin,a  people  of  ancient  Oanl,  near  vriiatia  now  call' 

ed  Aailim,  in  Lower  Burgundy. 
MmuM,  a  marittana  town  of  Cilicia}  now  Jiaa  JCiln. 
MaMAM  Sba,  a  part  of  the  Mediterranean  which  Ilea 

betwaaii  Oiaeca  andAaJa  Minor ;  now  the  Jrcih^pe/- 


Jtanrii,  a  dtf  of  Oreaca,  In  the  Piloponnaaua ;  now 

theAferao. 
JEasa,  a  river  rialog  in  the  country  of  the  Qneawa,  and 

running  tlience  into  the  Danube. 
Ji«Dip  a  people  of  ancient  Lalium. 
AraicA,  geneimlly  meana  in  Tacttua  that  part  which 

waa  bhmU  a  proconaular  province,  of  which  Oaithage 

waa  the  capital ;  now  the  territory  of  T\mi$* 
Aanvpnmraia  CoLoaiA,  ao  called  from  Agripplna,  the 

daaghtar  of  Oennanltua,  mother  of  Nero,  and  lAer- 

warda  wifo  of  the  emperor  Clandiua.    Thia  place  ia 

now  called  Co<«|fna,  ihuata  on  the  Rhine. 
Alba,  a  town  of  Latlum,  in  Italy,  the  residence  of  the 

Alban  kings ;  deatroyed  by  Tullua  Hoatillus. 
KiMkmk,  a  country  of  Asia,  bounded  on  the  west  by 

Iberia,  on  the  east  bj  the  Caaplan  Sea,  on  the  south 

by  Anaenk,  and  on  the  north  by  Mount  Caucasus. 
AuMAwm;  nowAIMN«a,tothewestoftheton1toiy 

of  Genoa,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Ctnte. 
Auu,  now  thaJBtte;  a  river  that  riaea  in  the  confines 

of  Silesia,  and,  after  a  wide  circuit,  foils  Into  the 

Oaraan  sea  below  Mtambmrg. 
Aumi  brruiyuini  {  now  fimHmi£Hat  soui^wasi  of 

tha  toll  toll  of  Genea,  wlib  a  peri  on  the  Nedliar- 
between  itfonooo  and  &  Rtm^. 


AiMKA,  a  town  In  Celtic  Gaal,  sttnala  on  a  hiU.  U 
was  besieged  hj  Julius  Casar.  See  his  Cominanta- 
ries,  libw-  viL  s.  77. 

AMMMJummUt  a  principal  cUy  of  Egypt,  built  by  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  on  the  Mediterranean;  fomons 
for  the  library  begun  by  Ptolemy  Fhiladel|fous,  and 
consisting  at  last  of  seven  hundred  thousand  vol- 
umes,  till  in  Cssar's  expedition  it  waa  destroyed  by 
tire. 

Auso,  a  fort  built  by  Dnisus,  the  fother  of  Oermanicus, 
in  the  part  of  Germany  now  called  Westphalia,  near 
the  city  of  Paderbom. 

Au4A,  a  river  of  Italy,  running  into  th«  Tiber,  about 
forty  miles  from  Rome ;  famous  for  the  slaughter  of 
the  Rmnans  by  the  Gauls,  under  Brsnnus. 

ALLoaaooas,  a  people  of  Narbon  Gaul,  altuate  between 


the  Rhodanus  and  the  Lacua  Lemanus. 

Axps,  a  range  of  high  mountains  separating  Italy  ftt« 
Gaul  and  Germany.  They  are  diatiiigulelied  into 
diffiirent  parts,  under  several  namea :  auch  as  tha 
Jf^tritimt  Alptt  near  Genoa ;  the  Cottion  Jijpe,  sep** 
rating  Dauphine  from  Piedinont ;  the  Qraian  Alpt, 
tMijtwtiiiH  friom  Mount  Cents,  where  the  CcUiam  teiw 
minaie,  and  exunding  to  Great  St  Bernard;  the  Pen. 
nitu  Alpt,  extending  from  west  to  east  to  the  lUuUan 
il4»,the  J4pes  Ncritm,  and  the  Pmmmum  Alfi$t  as 
for  as  the  springs  of  the  AMjps.  Their  heigltt  in 
sons  places  is  almost  incredible.  They  are  catt- 
ed iUyif ,  from  A^fM,  a  Celtic  term  for  high  noun- 
tains. 

ALmnnt,  a  town  in  the  territory  of  Venice,  an  tha 
Adriatic ;  now  in  ruins,  except  a  tower,  still  i«t«ii^ 
Ing  the  name  of  AUino, 

AauMVB,  a  mountain  of  Syria,  separating  it  from  CtU* 
cia;  now  called  Jlfonlogwa  NtrmXijitkt  Inhabitanu; 
that  is,  the  wateiy  mountain,  abounding  in  sprinp 
and  rivuleta. 

AvATHUs,  a  maritime  town  of  CTprus,  consecrated  ta 
Venus,  with  an  ancient  temple  of  Adonis  and  V^ 
nus :  it  is  now  called  JUmita^. 

AMAJMiazA,  a  country  near  the  river  Thennodon,  ia 
Pontus. 

AmaiA,  now  the  JBSis  ;  a  river  of  Germany  that  foils 
into  the  German  sea,  near  Kmbden. 

Avoaooa,  an  island  In  the  Egaan  sea,  now  Amocgo. 

Axmis,  a  town  near  the  gulf  of  that  nama,  on  the 
coast  of  Latlum  In  Italy. 

Amaomia,  a  town  of  ancient  I^um;  Pom  Aaagniffhii^ 
ty-aix  miles  to  tha  east  of  Roma. 

AiiOOiiA,  a  part  town  in  Italy,  shuaia  on  the  gB|f  of 
Venice. 
4  T 
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AmnoATi,  now  Ji^pm. 

AmMUExuM,  a  promontoiyof  CIDcla,  with  a  maiitlnM 
town  of  the  same  nama  near  it.  See  Poraponlua  Mela. 

ANOKiTAKiANi,  a  German  oeople,  aituata  on  the  weat 
aide  of  the  Weaer^  near  btnaburg  an4  AOndm. 

AwanAuii  a  people  of  Germanf. 

Aktioch,  or  Aktiooria,  the  capiul  of  STrla,  called 
JBpidtgahnef  to  diatinguiah  it  from  other  citiea  of  the 
name  of  AntJoch.    It  is  now  called  Antakia. 

AvTiPozja,  now  AnUbf^  on  the  coaat  of  Provence,  about 
three  leagues  to  the  weat  of  AVce. 

Airmric,  a  city  of  the  ancient  Volaci,  situate  on  the  Tus- 
can aea ;  the  birth-place  of  Nero.  Two  Fortunes 
were  worshipped  there,  which  Suetonius  calls  F\ir' 
tuna.  AntiatUt  and  Martial,  Sororet  Antii.  Horace's 
ode  to  Fortune  is  well  known— 

O  diva  gratum  qua  regis  Antium. 
The  place  is  now  called  C^po  d'Anxo. 

AwTOMA,  now  the  Avon.    Sbe  Camden. 

Aoaai,  a  people  inhabiting  near  the  Palua  Maotit ;  now 
the  eastern  part  of  Tanary,  between  the  JSHeper  and 
the  Don. 

kfAMMk^  a  city  of  Phrygia,  near  the  banks  of  the 
Mosander;  now  Aphiom-ICara-^mar. 

APBHNOfva,  now  the  Apennines  a  ridge  of  mountains 
running  through  the  middle  of  Italy,  extremely  high, 
yet  short  of  the  A!^.  hs  name  la  Celtic,  signifying 
a  hig^  mountain. 

Annot^iAUii,  a  town  of  Cor^a  )n  Thrace,  on  the 
Evzlna.   ' 

AvoLLomniA,  a  city  of  Lydia 

AruLXA,  a  territory  of  Ttely,  along  the  gnlf  of  Yenic« ; 
now  Capitanatet  Otranto,  Ac. 

AaviLsiA,  a  large  city  of  the  Yeneti,  and  formerly  a 
Koraan  colony,  near  the  river  NaUto,  which  runs 
Into  tfaa  gulf  of  Venfce. 
'  AauntuM,  a  town  of  tha  ancient  Latins ;  now  Aquino^ 
bat  almost  in  niins. 

AamTANiA,  a  division  of  ancient  Gaul,  bounded  }aj  fhe 
Qarunma  (now  Ganmtte),  \ff  the  Fyrenaea,  and  the 
(Kean. 

Arabia,  an  extensive  coontry  of  Asia,  reaching  from 
Egypt  to  Chaldea.  It  is  divided  into  three  parta, 
Arahia  Pttrtta,  De»erta,  and  jFVi&s. 

Akak,  or  AnAua,  a  river  of  Gaul ;  now  the  Boons. 

AAazbs,  a  river  of  Mesopotamia,  which  runs  from  north 
to  south,  and  &lls  into  the  Euphrates. 

AnsBLA,  a  ci(y  of  Asfyria,  fhmous  for  the  battle  be- 
tween Alexander  and  Dariua. 

AnoAniA,  an  inland  distria  In  the  heart  of  Pelopon- 
nesus; mountainous  and  only  fit  for  pasture ;  there- 
fore celebrated  by  bucolic  or  pastoral  poets. 

Annnr,  ArduerniOf  in  Tacitus ;  the  forest  of  Arden. 

AnairAouit,  an  ancient  town  in  the  Island  of  Batavla ; 
now  Arnheim,  in  Guelderland. 

Abioia,  a  town  of  Latium  in  Italy,  at  the  foot  of  Mons 
Albanus,  about  a  hundred  and  sixty  stadia  from  Rome. 
The  grove,  called  Aridmim  Nemui^  waa  in  tlie  vi- 
cinity. 

Ann,  a  people  of  Asia. 

AmiMmuM,  a  town  of  Umbria,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Ariminus,  on  the  gulf  of  Venice. 

AumifXA,  a  kingdom  of  Asia,  having  Albania  and  Ibe- 
ria to  the  nortti,  and  Mount  Taurus  and  Mesopotar 
mia  to  the  south :  divided  into  the  Gbsatsb,  which 
extends  eastward  to  the  Caspian  sea ;  and  the  Lna- 
SMMj  to  the  west  of  the  Gbsatbb,  and  separated 
Itouk  it  by  the  Euphnles ;  now  called  TWoomomd. 

Amnxs,  a  river  of  Tuscany,  which  visits  Florence  In 
Its  course,  and  falls  Into  the  sea  near  Plaa. 

AnaAifXAa,  a  river  of  the  Gsbatbb  AuainA,  running 
^  between  TIgranocerta  and  ArtazUa,  and  feUing  into 
'  the  Euphrates. 


Abtaxata,  tha  c^iltal  of  AnneniB,  iltaata  OB  tha  rfwr 

Araxea. 
Abvxkki,  a  people  t»f  ancient  Gaol,  InhaWlIng  near 

the  Loire ;  their  chief  city  Arvenmm  now  Qii  mmU, 

the  capital  of  Auvorgns. 
Abcalon,  an  ancient  city  of  fhe  Philistines,  sbnata  on 

the  Mediterranean ;  now  Scalona. 
AaciBxrBoivji,  a  ciudel  on  the  Bhlne,  wliere  fhe  Bo- 
mans  atationed  a  camp  and  a  garrison. 
Atbstx,  a  town  in  the  territory  of  Venice,  sftnaie  lo 

the  south  of  Patavium. 
Atbia,  a  town  of  the  Veneti,  on  the  river  T^rtams, 

between  the  Padus  and  the  Atheaia,  now  fhe  Adigt. 
AueusTA  TAUBmoRim,  a  town  of  the  Taurini,  at  tha 

fjot  of  the  Alps ;  now  Turim,  the  capital  of  Piei' 

mont. 
AvoimTODtKVM,  the  capital  of  the  JEdui ;  ntof  Amtuu, 

in  the  duchy  of  Burgundy.    It  took  Ita  name  from 

Augustus  Casar. 
AtrniA,  an  ancient  town  of  Spain ;  now  Otsmc,  in 

Galicia. 
AczBA,  a  strong  castle  In  Manrhanla. 
AvBMTicuii,  the  capital  of  the  Helvetii ;  ty  the  Ger> 

mana  called  Wj^ioburg,  by  tha  French 


B 


Baotuaxx,  a  peoi^e  inhabiting  a  part  of  Ari^to  iha 

sooth  of  the  river  Obnia,  which  nrnj  from  cast  to 

west  into  the  Casfrian  Sea. 
Balb,  a  village  of  Campania,  between  the  prasMBCo 

ry  of  Misenum  and  Puteoli  (now  Potrml^  nina 

miles  to  the  west  of  Naples. 
Balbabbs,  a  duster  of  islands  in  tha  Meditsnaaean, 

of  which  Myorca  and  AfMorea  are  the  dilcC 
Bastabmx,  a  people  of  Germany,  wlio  led  a  waado^ 

Ing  life  in  tlie  vast  regiona  between  tha  Viscola  and 

the  Pontic  sea. 
Batavxa,  an  island  formed  by  two  braaches  of  tha 

Rhine  and  the  German  sea.    Sea  Annala,  book  Q. 

s.  6;  and  Maimers  of  the  Geraana,  a.  SQL  note. 
Batatooubiix,  a  town  in  the  ialand  of  Balavia ;  now, 

aa  some  of  the  commentator*  say,  WykUDumtwtvdt 
BRbbtacvx,  or  Bbdbtacuic,  a  village  ainiata  beiwew 

Verona  and  Cremona;  fiunons  for  two  sQccassiwt 

defeats ;  that  of  Oiho,  and  soon  after,  thai  of  Vhd* 

lius. 
Bblou  Gaul,  tha  country  between  tha  Seine  and 

the  Blarne  to  the  west,  tlie  Bhinatothe  esaB,  and  the 

German  sea  to  tha  north. 
Bbbttus,  now  Barut,  in  Phcanicla. 
BBTAan,  the  people  inhabiting  tha  oountty  now  caO* 

ed  BrtdMoU, 
BiTHTNiA,   a  proconsular  proviaca  of  Aaia  Miner, 

bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Euxina  and  the  no> 

pontic,  adjoining  to  Troas,  ovor^gaiiiA  Thrace; 

now  Bteoangial. 
B<BTicA,  one  of  the  provinces  into  whkh  AqgalM 

Casar  divided  the  Farther  Spain. 
Bou,  a  people  of  Celtip  Gaol,  in  tlie  country  now  call* 

ed  Bourboimoia.    There  was  also  a.  aatloB  of  tht 

same  name  in  Germany.    See  BSannara  of  the  0«r 

mans,  s.  98. 
BoMHA,  now  Bopcn,  in  the  electorate  of  OelafM. 
BoNONXA,  called  by  Tacitus  Bomamonaio  ;  noi 

capiul  of  the  Bclognoss  In  Italy. 
BoaraoBAKi,  a  people  bordering  on  Iho  fiudae;  iha 

Tfariors. 
BoaPBOBua,  two  straits  of  tha  aea  ao  called ;  «b«  Aw 

phorut  7%taeiua,  now  th«  simUa  ^  Omatm^^^j 

the  other  BmtkoruM  Cimmtrtut,  now  iko  sMdi  w 
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BeffvJLM,  a  town  of  Litiain,  near  moom  Albuuu ; 

•boot  tMi  milM  from  Borne,  on  the  Ap^^n  road. 
BsiSAJiTBs,  the  ancient  inhabiianu  of  YorAeAire,  Lan- 

eathint  Dmrkamt  Wettmarekmd,  and  Cumberland. 
BusatxvM,  the  town  where  Otho  deepatched  hlmeelf 

after  the  defeat  at  Bedriaeum;  now  BrtseUo,  In 

the  tarritorjr  of  Reggio. 
Buna,  a  town  of  Italy,  on  thli  ildo  of  the  Fb;  now 


BaocTBBUHa,  a  people  of  Oermanj,  kituate  in  Weau 
phalia.  See  the  Maanera  of  the  Oennana,  a.  33.  nou. 

Bmvmwuvu,  a  town  of  Calabria,  with  an  ezcellem  har- 
bo«r,  at  the  entiance  of  the  Adriatic,  aflbrding  to  tlie 
Bomana  a  coounodioua  paaaage  to  Greece.  The  Via 
Appia  ended  at  thia  town.  Now  Bnndi§i,  in  the 
territory  of  Otnmto,  In  the  kingdom  of  Naplea. 

BrsAsmviK,  a  chj  of  Thrace,  on  the  narrow  atrait  that 
aepaiatca  Europe  from  Aaia;  now  CoiutanlinopU. 
Saa  Awialfl,  sdi.  a.  63. 


CmjJLMtm,  a  people  of  Thrace,  near  Mount  Hamng. 

Caaacana,  probably  the  dioceae  of  iMbyefice. 

Cmmjlbma, a  marilime  town  In  Paleatine ;  now  KaiMari; 

CMMtAM  Fonnar,  now  the  fbreat  of  BeatrwaUt,  in  the 
doehy  of  Clevea  It  la  auppoaed  to  be  a  pan  of  the 
Here jnian  Foreat 

CaLAMUa,  a  peninaula  of  Italy,  between  Tarentom  and 
BnmdBahnn ;  now  the  territory  of  Otranto,  in  the 
Unfdom  of  Naplea. 

CaMBbOwmni,  aaid  by  aome  to  be  MaMm  In  Eaaex, 
but  by  Camdenand  othera,  CotduaUr.  It waa  made 
a  Boqoan  colony  under  the  emperor  Claadiua;  a 
placa  of  pteaaure  rather  than  of  atrength,  adorned 
with  splendid  worka,  a  theatre,  and  a  temple  of 
Claadtaa. 

CAKSuma,  a  cky  in  the  territory  of  the  Sablnea ;  now 


CaMrajoA,  a  Urrittwy  of  Balyt  bounded  on  the  weat 
by  the  Tnacan  aea.  The  moat  fertile  anddelightfiil 
part  of  baly ;  now  called  Ttrradi  Lovoro. 

Caaoi,  the  inhabitama  of  Cheahlre,  and  part  of  Lan- 


ravna,  a  people  of  the  Lower  Germany,  from 
the  aama  origin  aa  the  BateTiana,  and  inliabitanta 
of  the  weat  part  of  the  iale  6f  Bataria. 

CaMirva,acity  of  the  Lower  Egypt,  aituataon  a  branch 
of  the  Nile  called  by  the  aame  name. 

CarranociA,  a  largo  country  in  Aaia  Minor,  between 
CillcJa  and  the  Euzine  eea:  Being  made  a  Boman 
prorince,  the  inhabitanta  had  an  oArmade  them  of 
a  ftvo  and  independent  goremment ;  but  their  anawer 
waa,  Liberty  might  auit  (he  Bomaaa,  but  the  Cappa- 
doclana  would  neitlkernceiTe  liberty,  nor  endure  it. 

CarwLa,  an  ialand  on  the  coaat  of  Campania,  about 
§Mt  milea  in  length  from  eaat  to  weft,  and  about 
ana  In  breadth  It  Manda  oppoalte  to  Uie  promon- 
tary  of  Skurmhtm,  and  haa  the  bay  of  N^lea  in 
It  waa  the  realdence  of  Tibertua  fer  aetenl 


CaFva,  now  Capaa,  a  cky  In  the  kingdom  of  Naplea; 
the  aaat  of  pleaaure,  and  the  mln  of  Hannibal. 

CanjOD.,  a  moonlain  in  Galilee,  on  the  Mediterranean. 

Canaoi^B,  a  town  of  Umbria  about  twenty  mUea  from 
Me^ania;  now  in  mine. 

CamTHAOo,  once  the  moat  femooa  city  of  Africa,  and 
the  rival  of  Borne ;  auppoaed  by  aome  to  have  been 
built  by  queen  Dido,  aeTenty  yeara  after  the  feun- 
datkrn  of  Borne ;  but  Juatin  will  have  k  before  Bome. 
It  waatha  captaol  of  what  ia  now  the  kingdom  of 


CaaTRAoo  NoTA,  a  town  of  Bitpama  Tbmawaaafa, 
or  the  Hither  Spain ;  now  CarUtagena. 

CaapiAN  SaA,  a  vaat  lake  between  Feraia,  Great  Tar> 
tary,  Muacovy,  and  Georgia,  aaid  to  be  aix  hundred 
milea  long,  and  near  aa  broad. 

CAaaioPB,  a  town  in  the  ialand  of  Coreyra  (now  Cbr> 
/U),  called  at  preeeni  St  Maria  di  Caaaapo. 

Catti,  a  people  of  Germany*  ^o  inhabited  pan  ol 
the  ccnintry  now  called  H$aaa^  from  the  moumaina 
of  Hartt,  to  the  Weaer  and  the  Bhine. 

Cauci.     See  ChaOCi. 

CBLaNDaia,  a  place  oa  the  coait  of  Cilicia,  near  iha 
conflnea  of  Pamphylia. 

CamsHaaB,  a  pon  of  Corinth,  altuate  about  ten  milea 
towarda  the  eaat ;  now  Kankri. 

CaitoHau,  a  river  running  through  the  Onygian  grove 

CaaazMA,  aa  laUnd  in  the  Mediterranean,  to  the  nonk 
of  the  Syrtia  Minor  in  Africa ;  now  called  ICtrkami. 

CHALoanoN,  a  city  of  Bithynia,  altuate  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Ezulne,  over-againat  Byaantivm.  It  waa  call- 
ed the  Citjf  y  tha  Blind,    See  Annala,  xii.  a  63. 

Cbaoci,  a  people  of  Germany  inhabitittg  wtiat  ¥re  now 
call  EaU  tYietUmd,  Brtmant  and  Lunanlmrg.  Sea 
Mannera  of  the  Germane,  a.  35. 

CHaavacAMa,  a  great  and  warlike  people  of  ancient 
Germany,  to  the  nonh  of  the  CaUi,  between  tha 
Elba  and  the  IfVecr. 

CmraA,  Ibrmerly  a  town  of  Fhrygia,  near  the  Lanka 
of  th^  Meander,  but  now  deatroyed. 

Chjcia,  an  extenalte  country  in  the  Hither  Aaia,  boond* 
ed  \rf  Mount  Taurua  to  the  Nonh,  by  the  Medi- 
terranean to  the  aouih,  by  Syria  to  the  eaat,  and  by 
Punphylia  to  the  weau  It  Waa  one  of  the  provincea 
reaerved  for  the  management  of  the  emperor. 

CiNiTiiiAKa,  a  people  of  Africa. 

CnaHA,  a  town  of  Fhocia,  near  Delphi,  aacred  to  Apollo. 

CmaHua,  a  town  of  Syria,  in  the  diairict  of  Comma* 
gene,  and  not  lar  from  Antioch. 

CmTA,  fermerly  the  capital  of  Numldia,  and  the  re- 
aldence of  the  king.  It  la  now  called  Canatantimi, 
in  the  kingdom  of  Alglera. 

CLiTJi[,a  people  of  Cilicia,  near  Mount  Taurua. 

Clohia,  a  city  In  the  Hither  Spain. 

CoLCRoa,  a  country  of  Aaia,  on  the  eaat  of  the  Enxina, 
femoua  fer  the  feble  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  the  Ar- 
gonantlc  expedition,  and  the  feir  enchantreaa,  Medea. 

CoLOPBOif,  a  city  of  Ionia,  in  the  Hither  Aaia.  Ona 
of  the  placea  that  claimed  the  binh  of  Homer;  now 
deatroyed. 

ContAOBxa,  a  diatrict  of  Syria,  bounded  on  tha  ea« 
by  the  Euphratea,  on  the  weat  by  ABMnne,  and  on 
'  the  north  by  Mount  Taurua. 

Gooa.    See  Coa. 

CoaoTaA,  an  ialand  in  the  Adriatic ;  now  Corfu, 

CoanvTBtra,  a  city  of  Achaia,  on  the  aouth  pan  of  tha 
iatlimua  which  joina  Peloponneaua  to  the  continent 
From  Ita  aituation  between  two  eeaa,  Horace  aaya, 

Bk'marieve  Con$Uhi  mtania. 
Hie  city  waa  taken  and  burnt  to  the  ground  by  Mnm- 
miua  the  Boman  general,  A.  U.  C.  &0B.    It  waa  af 
terwarda  rcatored  to  Ite  ancient  aplendour,  and  made 
a  Boman  colony.    It  retaina  the  name  of  CarinSk, 

CoaMA,  a  river  in  Aaia ;  mentioned  by  TacHua  only. 

CoaaiCA,  an  ialand  in  Uie  pan  of  the  Medttorranean, 

called  the  Sea  of  Liguria,  in  length  from  north  to 

.  aouth  about  a  htmdred  and  fifty  milea,  and  about  ftl^ 

where  Lroadeau    To  the  aouth  it  la  aeparated  fttNU 

Sardinia  by  a  narrow  channel. 

Coa,  or  Cooa,  one  of  the  lalanda  called  the  Cycladai^ 
In  the  iEgean  aea,  femoua  for  being  the  biith-piaea 
of  Apellea ;  now  SUm  Co. 

Coaa,  a  promontory  of  Etmria;  now  Momi  Atgm^ 
tmro,  In  Tuacaay. 
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Cbuibra,  •  riwr  of  TtaieaB]r,iUliiig  Into  Um  Tfter 
•  little  to  Um  niMth  of  Rome,  rendered  ikmoue  by 
the  eUu^bter  of  the  Febil. 

.CMmomx,  a  cttf  of  Italy,  baUt  ▲.  U.  C.  636,  and  efter- 
wardj,  In  the  jear  882,  rased  to  the  giunnd  by  the 
arnf  of  Yeepaelan,  in  the  war  wHfa  Vitellius.  It 
wae  aaon  rebniU  by  the  cttiiene,  with  the  exhorta- 
tionaof  Veepaiian.  It  !■  now  a  flourishing  chy  in  the 
duchy  of  Milan,  and  retains  the  name  of  Cremona. 

Cvum,  a  town  of  Campania,  near  Cape  MlSenum,  fiir 
moas  far  the  cave  of  the  CiuoaBaa  Sybil. 

Gosirs,  a  rlvor  in  Hungary,  that  &11b  into  the  Danube. 

Ctcladbs,  a  cluster  of  Islands  in  the  wfilgean  ssa,  so 
called  troai  CyeluM^  the  orb  in  which  they  lie.  Their 
names  and  number  are  not  ascertained.  Strabo 
rsckons  sixteen. 

Ctmb,  a  maritime  town  of  JBolia  in  Asia. 

Ctpkos,  a  noble  island  o]^she  to  the  coast  of  Syria, 
fiMinerly  sacred  to  Venus,  whence  die  was  called 
the  Cyprian  goddess. 

Crnsira  (now  called  Carmy,  the  capital  of  Cyrenaica, 
a  district  of  Africa,  now  the  Dntrt  qf  Barea.  U 
stood  about  eleven  miles  from  the  sea,  and  had  an 
excellent  harbour. 

CTTsnA,  an  Island  situated  on  the  coast  of  Ftolopon- 
nssus,  formerly  sacred  to  Venus,  and  thence  her 
name  of  CgUurta.   The  island  is  now  called  Cerigo, 

Ctthkus,  one  of  the  islands  called  the  Cycladesy  in 
the  JEgean  sea. 

Crsunrs,  a  city  of  Mysia,  In  the  Hither  Asia,  render- 
ed famous  by  the  long  selge  of  Mlthridates,  which  at 
last  was  raised  by  LucuUus. 


Dacia,  a  country  extending  between  the  Danube  and  the 
Carpathian  mountidns  to  the  mouth  of  the  Danube, 
and  to  the  Euxine,  comprising  a  part  of  Ujpper 
Hungary,  Transylvania,  and  Moldavia.  The  in- 
habitants to  the  wekt,  towards  Germany,  were  called 
Dad;  those  to  the  east  towards  the  Euxine  were 
called  Qeta.  The  whole  country  was  reduced  by 
Trajan  to  a  Eoman  province. 

Dahjb,  a  people  of  Scythia,  to  ihe  south  of  the  Cas- 
pian, with  the  MassageiBB  on  the  east  Virgil  calls 
them  indomiUque  DaJla. 

Daimaita,  an  extensive  country  bordering  on  Macedo- 
nia and  MsBsia,  and  having  the  AdriaUc  to  the  south. 

DAKOAmmuB,  a  people  bordering  on  the  Ehixine.  Bro> 
tier  says  that  some  vestiges  of  the  nation,  and  its 
name,  still  exist  at  a  place  called  Dandan. 

Dai^b,  the  largest  river  in  Europe.  It  rises  in  Susr 
bia,  and  after  visiting  Bavaria,  Austria,  Hungary, 
and  taking  thence  a  prodigious  circuit,  fidls  at  last 
Into  the  Black  or  Euxine  sea.  See  Blannera  of  the 
Germans,  s.  1.  note.  ' 

Dblob,  the  central  -island  of  the  Cyclades,  famous  in 
mythology  fbr  the  birth  of  Apollo  and  Diana. 

Dblru,  a  f^ous  Inland  town  of  Fhocis  in  Greece,  with 
a  temple  and  oracle  of  Apollo,  situate  near  the  foot 
of  Mount  Parnassus. 

DnifTBSUATB  Lambs,  a  portion  of  the  Peloponnesus  thai 
lay  between  Lacotala  and  Messenia ;  often  disputed 
by  those  states. 

DsftJCONA,  a  river  of  Gallia  Transpadana;  It  runs  Into 
the  Ollhis  <now  OgUt^t  and  through  thai  channel 
Into  the  Po. 

BiVoniminf,  a  town  in  Gallia  Belgiea,  shnate  on  the 
Moselle,  on  the  spot  where  HAn  now  stands. 

Dohvsa,  or  DomrsA,  an  Island  In  the  .Sgean  sea,  not 
fttr  from  NacBot.    Vbril  ha«, 
BaakaiamiUMiugiM  Naxm,  vMdimqm  Dmft&m. 


ooMt  atJOftlam.    Iks 


DfrnAonmi,  n  town  os  Ihs 
port  «nswend  to  that  of  Bnmdmhnn, 
convenient  pAssags  to  baly. 


B 


BosATAHA,  the  capital  of  Media;  now 

Edbssa,  a  town  of  Mesopotamia ;  now  Qrrkdo,  of 

Orfa. 
ELBFKAMTm,  su  isUnd  in  iheTQle,  not  fiv  from  ^reni; 

at  which  last  place  stood  the  most  advancod  Bomaa 

garrison,  Notitia  hnptrU. 
Elbitsis,  a  district  of  Attica  near  tile  s^><oast,  lacnd 

to  Ceres,  where  the  Eleusinian  mysteries  w«re  per> 

formed ;  now  in  ruins. 
Eltiud,  a  pec^e  bordering  on  the  gsif  of  Persia. 
EioDUTA,  a  cky  of  Spain ;  now  Mbrida  In  the  pio- 

vince  of  Eatr^madnm. 
Ephbsvs,  an  ancient  and  celebrated  city  of  Ionia,  in 

Asia  Minor ;  now  J^esou    It  was  the  birth-place  ef 

Heraclltus,  the  weeping  philosopher. 
Epdaphkb,  a  town  in  Syrto,  not  fiu*  frona  Antioch. 
EsoBBBiAt  a  town  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  aftervrards 

a  Roman  colony ;  now  /i^rwa,  or  /mto,  a  d^  of 

Piedmont. 
EnmBB,  a  river  of  Asia,  menttoned  by  Tadtas  only. 
BniTHBjB,  a  maritime  town  of  Ionia,  In  Asia  Muier. 
ErairaiA,  a  distria  of  Italy,  extending  from  Om  boond- 

ary  of  Liguria  to  the  Tiber ;  now  Trntnamif. 
BuBSA,  an  island  near  the  coast  of  .Aftaos  ;  aamKh 

grcpotU. 
SuPBBATBS,  a  river  i»f  Asia,  unlvBraaUy  alloiied  to 

take  lu  rige  In  Airaenla  BAOor.    It  divUes  iato  two 

brandies,  one  running  Ihrom^  Babylon,  end  ths 

other  through  Selencia.    It  boonds  Mesopoisnia  on 

the  wesL 
EnxncB,  or  Pontus  Eu^mnrs;  now  the  Black 


FBBBWTUHm,  a  town  of  Lathon,  in  ludy  \  now  Arsa- 
Un^i  in  the  Campania  of  Rome. 

Fbrbntux,  a  town  of  Etruria ;  now  FkremtL 

Fbbonca,  a  town  in  Etniria. 

TomRMi  a  small  town  in  the  territoty  of  the  Sabinsf, 
about  six  miles  to  the  north  df  Rome.  The  place 
wliera  the  ruins  of  Fidenm  ata  seen,  Is  now  ceU> 
ed  CasUUo  Giuiiho. 

T^AMXifiAR  Wat,  made  by  Flan^tas,  A.  U.  C.  53^ 
from  Rome  to  ArimmtuHy  a  town  (tf  Unbria,  or  R> 
nana,  at  the  mouth  of-  the  riv«r  Arimlntt^onthe  gelf 
of  Venice.    It  is  now  called  JttmML 

FtAVus,  a  branch  of  the  Rhine  that  emptied  hself  kio 
the  lakes  which  have  been  long  sloee  absoibed  I? 
the  Zuydet'xee.  A  castle,  called  Flevmm  Cmt^m, 
was  built  there  by  Dnisus,  the  ihther  of  Gennankai. 

FoBMUB,  a  marittme  town  of  Italy,  to  the  sooih^aA 
of  Cqftta.    The  ruins  of  the  plaee  are  still  viaftls- 

FoBOJuuuif.    See  Foamr  Juutnu. 

FoBox  Allzbni,  now  fVrrare,  on  the  Po. 

Fonmi  JjTtavu,  a  Roman  colony  in  Oanl,  funded  fcf 
Julius  Cvsar,  and  completed  by  Angnstv^  wtt  • 
hartxmr  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Affots,  ca^aM*  of 
receiving  a  laige  fleet.  The  ruins  of  two  mom  ' 
the  entrance  of  the  harbour  are  sUn  to  be  seen  St» 
lAfo  of  Agricola,  s.  4  note.  The  plaee  isBsroB*' 
FY^fua. 

Fbxsh,  the  andenT  InikabltaBAs  sf 
Manners  of  ttie  Oemans. 

FtnQAin  Momns,  toow  fbrnH,  a  ^  ti  R^fc* 
ths  confines  of  the  Pbps*s  dominions 


See 
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eoante  «h0B  thty  deelind  war  or  «- 
srillce,  wm  «all«d  CteefM  OoMimw.   Tha 

pIsM  MDW  •xtinet. 
diRvu,  a  peopl*  of  Africa*  bordoring  on  Bfeoritaala. 
Oalayia,  or  GALLooajHiA,  a  couotry  of  Afia  Mloor, 

tjlag  betwooQ  CappadoHa,  PomiuM,  aod  PapMagamia; 

mam  callod  GJUonf  ora. 
Oai.n.aa,  iIm  aonhom  part  of  Canaan,  or  Paleitlna, 

booDdod  on  tlia  north  by  PhmnidOt  on  tha  aootli  bj 

Bnmmim,  on  tha  oaat  t^  tha  Jiwdon,  and  on  tha  weii 

Qauja,  the  coantri  of  anclant  Oaal,  now  jYomm.  It 
waa  diviilad  bytho  Bomaoa  into  QaUiadrnMlplna^^t, 
Oaul  on  the  Italian  ilde  of  tha  Alpa,  with  tha  AuMeoa 
IbrHabooadarf  lothawath.  It  waa  alao  eallad  Oolite 
T^^mta,  (roin  tho  um  mada  by  tha  Inhabitanta  of  tha 
Roman  toga.  U  waf  Ukawlaa  eallad  OalUa  TmnBpa- 
dkwi  or  QfyidgiM)  with  reapaci  to  Rome.  ThtoacoDd 
gTMl  dlTlaioB  of  Oaul  waa  Qallia  Tranaaipinat  or 
UlUrior^  boinf,  with  reopect  to  Roma,  on  tha  othar 
olda  of  tha  Alpa.  It  waa  alao  eallad  Oallte  ComaJo, 
from  iha  paopla  woarlng  their  hair  long,  which  the 
R4WBana  wore  ohort  Tha  ■oothem  part  was  Oallia 
Na&noilBif  iia,  JWvdoM  Oaul,  called  likawioe  Bracoalo, 
froaa  tha  uaa  of  frraocM,  or  fareechai,  which  ware  no 
part  of  tha  Roman  dreii :  nowLai4riMdae,ilBi^pMny, 
•ad  Fraaenca.  For  the  other  divlalona  of  Oaul  on 
thia  aide  of  the  Alpt,  into  the  Galiia  B^gfoot  CtMeOf 
AfitUamirat  farther  aubdivided  by  Auguataa,  lea  the 
Kanoara  of  tha  Qennana,  ■.  1,  note. 

GanAJiAima,  m  paopla  In  tha  Interior  part  of  Africa, 
eztaoding  over  a  vaat  tract  of  country  at  preeant  little 


OaaoauK,  a  mountain  of  Samaria,  fcmooa  for  a  temple 
boUt  oo  it  by  pennlaalon  of  Alexander  the  Great. 

OiLMma,  not  far  from  NoTaeium  (now  iVuyfl,  In  the 
electorate  of  Cologne)  on  tho  wait  oide  of  the  Rhine. 

QnmnnM,  a  place  at  Roma,  into  which  ware  thrown  tha 
bodiea  of  malefactora 

OuMunA,  ancient  Germany,  boonded  on  the  east  by 
the  Viaiida  Oha  fr«»Mcl)»on  the  north  by  the  ooean, 
on  tha  west  by  tha  Rhine,  and  on  the  aooth  by  the 
Oanoba.  A  great  part  of  Oaul,  along  the  west  side  of 
the  Rhina,  waa  also  called  Germany  by  Augoatus 
Caaar,  OenNonte  C<frA«iuma,«nd  k^  him  distinguish* 
ad  iau>  I^^per  and  Lovht  Qtrmumy. 

OoTBWsa,a  people  of  ancient  Germaay,  who  inhabUad 
part  of  Poland,  and  bordered  on  the  Vistula. 

OaAiAJV  Ax.P8,GFaia  Alpearauppoaed  to  be  so  called  from 
tha  Greaka  who  aetUed  there.   SeaALPa. 

Gaonua,  a  town  of  the  Baiavi,  on  the  right  aide  of  the 
Vahnlia,  <now  the  f^ooD,  in  the  territory  of  UtrechL 
3ii,apeople  originally  from  Germany,  Inhabiting 
of  the  duchy  of  Clevea  and  Gueldre,  between 
tha  Rhfaee  and  the  Meuae. 

OTAmir«,oAe  of  the  ialands  called  tha  CydadM,  render* 
ad  Cu»iaa  by  being  alloied  br  the  banishment  of  Ro> 
Jttf  enal  says. 


Q^arU  et  earetn  digmtm, 


gas,  sHnata  on  tha  soiiih>waat  sida  of  tha  Rhine,  and 
separated  from  Gaol  by  tha  Rhodanus  and  Lacas  La- 


S  ads  «8a«  olifftcte. 


MoQirr,  a  ri<lgo  of  motmtalns  tunning  from  lUy- 
tawardatheBuxlnesea;  now  MotU  Argmitaro. 
a  people  bordering  on  ClUcla. 
Asava,  tha  capital  of  Carta,  In  Aaia  Minor, 
fat  being  tha  blrth*placa  of  Harodotna  and 
called 


«stn>npaaplaiaiha  Mlghboorheod  of  tha  AUobro- 


HainooBtAMS,  a  paopla  dwelling  near  the  Enzlne  Ssiu 

HanouuLicsaK,  a  town  of  Campania,  near  MonntYasn- 
tins,  swallowed  np  by  an  earthquake.  Several  antt- 
quhlas  have  been  lately  dug  out  of  the  ruins. 

HaaoTinAii  Foaasr :  In  tha  time  of  Julius  Casnr,  tha 
breadth  could  not  be  traversed  In  less  than  nine  days ; 
and  after  travelling  lengthways  for  slxty^days,  no 
man  reached  tha  extremity.  C»sar,  De  Bell.  GaL  lib. 
vLs.90. 

HsBMUHDVEi,  a  people  of  Germany,  In  part  of  what  la 
now  called  Upper  Saxony,  bounded  on  the  north  bj 
the  river  £Ua,  on  the  east  by  the  ISVfte,  and  on  tha 
aouth  bj  the  Danuba. 

Huuto-CiaaAnsA,  a  city  In  Lydia,  Ihoious  for  a  temple  to 
the  Feralan  Diana,  supposed  to  have  been  built  by 
Cyrus. 

HispALis,  a  town  of  BoNlca  in  tha  Farther  Spain ;  now 
SnilU  in  Anddhiaia. 

HisPAniA,  Spain,  oiherwiae  called  Ibaria,  from  the  rivar 
Ibarua.  It  haa  the  sea  on  every  side  except  that  next 
to  Qaulj  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Pjfranaaa, 
Daring  the  time  of  the  rapabllc,  tha  whole  conntry  waa 
divitled  Into  two  prorinces,  UUariar  and  C^leWor,  tha 
/hrtAar  and  mcAar  Spain.  AagusUis  divided  the  Far- 
ther Spain  into  two  provinces ;  Bmtiea  and  iMaitania, 
The  Hither  Spain  he  called  Tbmiesnenaie,  and  then 
Spain  was  formed  Into  three  provinces ;  Boltea,  under 
the  management  of  the  senate ;  and  tha  other  two  re- 
served for  ofBoers  appointed  by  the  prince. 

HoanuA,  a  village  on  the  Po :  now  Oalff  Ite,  In  tha 
neighbourhood  of  Cremona. 

Hypjbt  A,  a  small  city  In  Lyrfte,  now  rated  to  tha  gnmnd. 

HTmoAHiA,  a  country  of  the  Farther  Asia,  to  the  east  of 
the  Caspian  sea,  with  Madia  on  the  west,  and  Parthia 
on  the  south ;  Ihmous  tor  Its  tigers.  There  waa  a  dty 
of  the  aame  name  In  Lydla. 


lasEXA,  an  Inland  country  of  Asia,  bonnded  by  Mount 
Caucasus  on  tha  nonh,  by  AIban|p  on  the  east,  by  Col- 
chis and  part  of  Pontua  on  the  west,  and  by  Armenia 
on  the  south.  Spain  waa  also  called  Iberia,  from  tha 
river  Iberus ;  nowthefhra 

baaus,  a  noble  river  of  the  Hither  Spain ;  now  tha 
Ebro. 

loam,  a  people  of  Britain ;  now  Ascv,  Smfiik,  and 
iVb^olik. 

luiTM,  another  name  lor  ancient  Troy.  A  new  city, 
nearer  to  the  aea,  was  built  after  tha  famous  slags  of 
Troy^  and  made  a  Roman  colony.  But,  as  waa  sidd  of 
the  old  chy,  Etiam  parian  ruiiuL 

iLLTUcxnc,  the  country  between  Pannonia  to  tha  north, 
and  the  Adriatic  to  the  aouth.  It  Is  now  comprised  by 
Ailmalte  and  ftlavoNte,  under  the  respective  domin- 
ion of  the  VeneUana  and  the  Turka. 

ImtnauA,  a  conntry  of  Gallia  Clsalpina ;  now  tha  ASI* 


iHTBXBUinL   Sea  Alkuit  Imtmiliuh. 

IirraaAHicA,  an  ancient  town  of  the  Volsct  In  Lallaa» 

not  &r  from  the  river  Uris.   It  is  now  in  nilns. 
lomAH  SnA,  the  sea  that  waihea  the  western  coaai  of 

Greece,  oppoalte  to  the  gulf  of  Vanlca. 
UtcHi,  a  people  bordering  on  the  Buxlna,  lowarda  tha 


IsnuA,an  Island  In  tha  gulf  of  Vanlea,  sail  retaining  ha 
ancient  name.  There  waa  also  a  town  of  the  oaaa 
nauM  near  tha  ma«th  of  tha  Istar,  on  tha  Bnxina  aea. 

lTun«A,a  7V«Hfsrdandliiriaof  ftJeaUna,  now^ 
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Jatha,  a  ■trong  pUca,  both  Ij  nature  and  art,  In 
tha  Lowar  Ctelilae,  not  fu  irom  Jaiapata;  now 


jAarans,  a  people  of  Sarmatla  Europsa,  fituate  on  thii 

■ide  of  the  FaliM  Mnotifi  near  the  territory  of  Maro* 

boduue,  tlie  German  king. 
JnaAMTafl,  lald  bj  Camden  to  be  the  Mune  aa  the  Bri- 

gontm,  but  Brotier  thinke  )t  probable  that  the/  were 

a  diatlna  people. 


Laovi  Lsv AifUB,  now  the  Lak*  qf  Q4nna. 

LiAiraoBAant,  a  people  of  Germany,  between  the  Elhi 
and  the  Od&r^  In  put  of  what  \a  now  called  BmuUn- 
burg. 

Lamuvivm,  a  town  of  Latium,  about  aixieen  milea  from 
Some ;  now  CivUa  Lavinia. 

Laomoba,  a  town  of  Phrygia,  called,  to  dietlnguiah  it 
fimn  other  cltiee  of  the  oame  name,  Laodicea  ad  L^ 
eym.  Spon,  in  hia  account  of  hie  travels,  aaya  it  iaraaed 
to  the  ground,  except  four  theairea  built  with  marble, 
finely  poliahed,  and  in  aa  good  condition  aa  if  they 
ware  modem  atcuoturea ;  now  called  Ladik, 

Laodioba  ad  MAms,  a  conaiderable  town  on  the  coaat 
of  ^ria,  well  built,  with  a  commodioua  harbour. 

LATnrif,  the  country  of  the  Laiini,  ao  called  from  king 
Latinua ;  contained  at  firai  within  narrow  bounda,  but 
greatly  enlanged  under  the  Alban  kinga  and  the  Ro- 
man conaula,  by  the  acoeaaion  of  the  JBqui,  Yolaci, 
Hemic!,  kc 

LnoasvH,  the  weat  port  of  Corinth,  which  the  people 
naed  for  their  Italian  trade,  aa  they  did  Cm&dtnm  for 
their  eaatern  or  Aaiatic. 

IiBPTxa:  there  were  In  Africa  two  ancient  dtlea  of  the 
name,  Ltptia  wiofna,  and  Lefti9  parva.  The  firat 
(now  called  Lafteda)  waa  in  the  urritory  of  Tripoli ; 
the  aecond,  a  town  on  the  MedUarranean,  nut  lar 
from  Carthage.  , 

I^aBoa,  an  laUnd  In  the  Egean  aea,  near  the  coaat  of 
Aala ;  the  birth*plaee  of  iSappho :  now  called  MeUUn. 

Lsooi,  a  people  of  Gallia  Belgica,  to  the  north  of  the 
LIngonea,  between*  tlie  Moaelle  and  the  Bfeuae. 

Ldta,  the  name  given  by  tlie  Oreeka  to  all  Africa; 
but,  properly  apeaking,  it  waa  an  inurior  part  of 
Africa. 

Lunua ;  now  the  Loirt. 

LwuaiA,  a  country  of  luly,  dlHded  into  the  maritime, 
Lifui  Ora;  and  the  inland  LiguHa;  both  between 
the  Appenine  to  the  aouth,  the  Biariiime  Alpa  to  the 
weat,  and  the  Pb  to  the  north.  It  contained  what  la 
now  called  Ptrrara,  and  the  UrrUoritt  if  Genoa. 

IdNOoma,  a  people  of  Gallia  Belgica,  inhabiting  the 
country  about  langm  and  Dijon. 

LoMooBAani,  or  Lamoobabdi,  a  people  of  Germany,  be- 
tween the  Elbe  and  the  Oder.  Sea  Sfannera  of  the 
Oermana,  a.  40,  note. 

LooABiA,  a  country  of  ancient  Italy ;  now  called  the 
BariUeoU. 

LuoDumrif ,  a  city  bf  ancient  Gaul ;  now  Lyon». 

LvoDUKVif  Batatobck,  a  town  of  the  Batavi,  now . 
Ltjfden  in  Holland.   There  waa  another  town  of  the 
name  in  Gallia  Cellica,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Arar 
(the  Sa4ffu)  and  the  Rhodanua  (the  RhMu).   The  place 
la  now  called  Lyona. 

LoppiA,  a  river  of  Weatphalla ;  now  the  Lippe. 

LoaiTAHiA,  now  the  kingdom  of  Partugol,  on  the  weat 
of  Spain,  formerly  a  part  of  iL 

Ltoia,  a  country  In  Aaia  Minor,  bounded  by  Fftmphylia, 
s  and  the  Medltenanaan. 


LniA,  an  Inland  eonntry  of  Aaia  Miner,  fannaily  got. 

emed  by  Craeaua ;  now  Cunma. 
Lron,  an  ancient  people  of  <}ermany,  who  Inhabited  the 

country  now  called  Sjlanat  and  alao  pit  of  PoLad. 


M 


Maobdomxa,  a  lai|[e  country,  rendered  fcmona  \if  Flutip  ! 
of  Macedon and  hla  aon  Alexander;  now  a  province 
of  the  Turkiah  empire,  bounded  by  Serria  and  Bal- 
garia  to  the  north,  1:7  Greece  to  the  Booth,  by  Threee 
and  the  Archipelago  io  the  oaat,  and  by  Spirua  to  the 
weat. 

Mjbotu  Palub,  a  lake  of  Sarmatla  Suropsn,  Btill  knows 
by  the  aame  name,  and  reaching  from  Crfan  Tutuy 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Tlmaie,  (the  Dati^ 

MsaiA,  a  dlatria  of  the  ancient  Dlyrlcom,  bordering  ob 
Pannonia,  containing  what  la  now  called  Bulgariat 
and  part  of  Strvia. 

MAONBaiA :  there,  were  anciently  three  cWea  of  ihe 
name :  one  in  Ionia,  on  the  Meander,  which,  it  la  aeid, 
waa  given  to  Themiatoclea  by  Artaxencafli,  with  ihM* 
worda,  to/umUh  Him  labU  with  bmd  ;  It  ia  now  called 
Gut«l.Bu$ard,  in  Aaiatic  Turkey:  the  aaeosd  vaiil 
the  foot  of  mount  Sipylua,  in  Lydla ;  bat  haa  bran  de- 
atroyed  by  earthquakea :  the  third  Mngneaia  waa  t 
maritime  town  of  Theaaaly,  on  the  Egeaa  aea. 

MAOONTiAOinc,  a  town  of  Gallia  Belgica ;  now  Mpsii, 
aituale  at  the  confluence  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Maiae^ 

Mabcoodrox,  a  villaga  of  (iallla  Belgica ;  new  Dmm 
on  the  Rotr. 

Mabooxankiamb,  a  people  of  Germany,  betmen  the 
Rhine,  the  Danube,  and  the  Neckar.  They  lenored 
to  the  country  of  the  Boil,  and  having  axpettid  the 
Inhabitania,  occupied  the  country  now  cidled  JMf  i 
See  Maniiera  of  tha^rmana,  a.  4ft. 

MAmD^  apeople  of  the  Farther  Aaia,  ^ar  the  Cu^mM 


MabitxxbAlpb.   SeeAbPB. 

BI1B8AC1,  a  people  In  the  north  of  Batavla,  iBhabkiBf 
the  aea'Coaat. 

Mabbi,  a  people  of  Italy,  who  dwelt  round  the  Lecaa 
Fucinua.  Another  people  called  Marsi,  in  Geraany, 
to  the  aouth  of  the  Friaii,  In  the  countiy  bow  called 
Paderberne  and  Mtm»Ur. 

MAaaiLiA,  a  town  of  Gallia  NaibonenBia,fbnMrly  cele- 
brated for  poliahed  mannera  and  learning ;  now  Jfw- 
•eiUea,  a  port  town  of  Provence. 

Mattiaoi,  a  branch  of  the  (3attl  In  Oermany.  Their 
capital  town  waa 

MATTinw,  auppoaed  now  to  be  Marpamrg  in  Ihn§ 

MAuaiTANiA,  a  large  region  of  Africa,  extending  froBi 
eaat  to  weat  alcmg  the  Medtterranean,  divided  bj  the 
emperor  Claudlua  into  C^aarUntiMj  the  eaatem  peit, 
and  TingiimA,  the  weaurn.  It  had  NnmUia  lo  tk« 
eaat,  and  Getulia  to  the  aouth;  and  waa  alao  bounded 
by  the  Atlantic  ocean,  the  auraitB  of  Gibraltar,  aad  ti»e 
Medlurranean  to  the  north.  The  nativea  were  callid 
Mauri,  and  thence  the  name  of  Mmritamiai  wm 
Borbary. 

BIbdia,  a  country  of  the  Farther  Asia,  bounded  oa  tba 
weat  by  Armenia,  on  the  eaat  by  Parthia,  oa  the  aorth 
by  the  Caapian  aea,  on  the  aouth  by  Persia.  Bebataa 
waa  the  capitaL 

Mboiolawum ,  now  AfiloM  in  Italy. 

Mbdiokatbici,  a  people  of  Gallia  Belgiea ;  now  the  dfcv 
ceae  of  MtU. 

Mblitbsb,  a  city  of  Cappadocfa, 

MsMraia,  a  city  in  Egypt,  famoua  for  ha  pyramida 

Mbmapo,  a  people  of  Belgia;  now  BnbmU  and  /ftf* 
den. 

MBaoPOTA]iXA,alBige  connuyin  the  middle  efiMi 
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m  ealltd,  becuue  h  liei,  ftini  mrafiolr,  betireen  two 
rinn,  Um  EuphnlM  on  the  wett,  and  the  Tlgria  on 

XniiNA,  or  MbmaxAi  an  ancient  and  celebrated  city 

o(  Sicilf ,  on  tha  itrait  between  that  iiland  and  Italy. 

It  Aill  retalna  the  name  of  Jfteeino. 
MiTAinl,  a  town  of  Umbria,  near  the  Clitumnus»  a  rlrer 

that  nuif  from  eaet  to  west  into  the  Tiber. 
Xnjrnra,  an  ancient  city  of  Ionia,  in  Aaia .  Minof ;  now 

loully  a«fltroyed. 
UufxoB  Pons,  a  bridge  over  the  Tiber,  at  the  diAance 

of  two  milee  from  Rome,  on  the  Via  FUrniinia;  oaw 

ailed  PdnU-MolU. 
IfomnurjB,  a  t4nirn  on  the  confines  of  Campania,  near 

(he  rirer  Uris. 
MisnnTM,  a  promontory  of  Campania,  with  a  good  har- 

bour,  nearthe  Sinut  Puteoianm,  or  the  bay  of  Naples, 

on  the  north  side.  It  was  the  station  for  the  Roman 

fleets.  Now  C^po  di  JUB»ena. 
MiTTuifB,  the  capital  city  of  the  isle  of  Lesbos,  and 

BOW  gives  name  to  the  whole  island. 
HoxA,  en  Island  separated  from  the  coast  of  OrdoTices 

\if  e  narrow  strait,  the  ancient  seat  of  the  Druids. 

Now  the  isle  of  Anglueff. 
KUmmai  Pobtus,  bow  Mmaeo^  a  port  town  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Genoa, 
Xoann,  a  people  of  Belgia,  inhabiting  the  diocese  of 

TWriMty,  and  thA  country  about  St  Omtr  and  Bom- 

ttglML 

Moai,  a  large  river  of  BelglcOaul;  itreceiresabranch 
of  the  Rhine,  called  FoAotie,  and  falls  into  the  German 
Ocean  below  the  Briel.   Itisnowthe  Jllbce«,or  Afmee. 

MoaxLLA,  a  riwr  which,  running  throo^  Lomin,  falls 
iuo  the  Rhin«  at  CobUntx ;  now  called  the  MbUUe. 

Motmn,  the  common  name  of  the  people  and  their 
town  OB  the  river  Hennus,  in  Lydia. 

JfinroiAn,  an  independent  savage  people  in  Africa,  on 
the  oonflnes  of  Carthage,  Numidia,  and  BSauritanla. 

MoniCA,  now  JMbrfwo,  a  city  of  Lombardy  in  Italy. 

MnniA,  a  town  of  J5o^or  .£(4Mi|in  the  Hither  Asia; 
oowflbndcrWfc. 


N 


Nabaua,  the  Aame  of  the  channel  made  by  DrusttS  from 

the  Rhine  to  the  river  Sala;  now  the  YatU.   See 

ABBalB,U.s.& 
Nasathjbi,  a  people  between  the  Euphrates  and  the  Red 

Sea ;  comprehending  Arabia  Petrva,  and  bounded  by 

Palestine  on  the  North. 
Nai,  a  river  which  rises  in  Umbria,  and  falling  Into  the 

lake  V§Umiaj  rushes  thence  with  a  violent  and  kmd 

cascade,  and  empties  itself  into  the  Tiber. 
Nauob  Oauz^  the  southern  part  of  Oaul,  bounded  by 

the  Pyrenees  to  the  west,  the  Mediterranean  to  the 

sooth,  and  the  Alps  and  the  Rhine  to  the'  east. 
Nabkia,  a  town  of  Umbria,  on  the  river  Nor;  vuom 

Harnif  in  the  territory  of  the  Pope. 
NAOTOBTira,atown  on  a  cognominal  river  tnFannonla. 
Nava,  a  riwr  of  Gallia  Belgica,  which  runs  north-east 

tauo  the  west  side  of  the  Rhine ;  now  the  Ain^. 
Navabia,  now  JVoooro,  a  cUy  of  Milan. 
Knona,  a  people  originally  of  Germany,  removed  to 

the  diocese  of  Spirtt  on  the  Rhine. 
NicBFHOBVs,  a  river  of  Asia  that  washes  the  walls  of 

Tlgrnnscsrla,  and  runs  into  the  Tigri§;  lyjnvilU 

lays,  now  called  Shabgyr. 
NioovouB :  there  were  several  towns  of  this  name,  vis. 

^  Efirp**  Armenia,  Bithynia,  on  the  Euzine,  Ac.   A 

town  of  the  Bame  name  was  built  by  Augustus  on  the 

coast  of  Epinis,  as  amonoment  of  his  victory  at  Ac- 


Nixos,  the  capital  of  Assyria;  called  also  Mmm. 

Nisnie,  a  city  of  Mesopotamia,  at  tl&isday  called  JVMftm. 

NoLA,  a  city  of  Campania,  on  the  north-east  of  Vesuvios. 
At  this  place  Augustus  breathed  Us  last:  it  retains  its 
old  name  to  this  day. 

NoBicuM,  a  Roman  prorince,  bounded  by  the  Danube  on 
the  north,  by  the  JUpu  Nar^m  on  the  south,  by  Ftin- 
Uonia  on  the  east,  and  Vindelicia  on  the  west;  now 
containing  a  great  part  of  Austria,  Tyrol,  Bavaria, 
kc 

NovmaiuM,  a  tow7>  of  the  Ubii  in  Gallia  Belgica;  now 
Nu^,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Rhine,  in  the  electoraia 
of  Cologne. 

NvoBBiA,  a  city  of  Campania ;  now  Naetra. 

NuwBiA,  a  celebrated  kingdom  of  Africa,  bordering  on 
Mauritania,  and  bounded  lo  the  north  by  the  Mediter- 
ranean ;  now  Algitn,  TSmio,  TripoKt  kc.  theeastem 
part  of  the  kingdom  of  Atgierw.  Syphaz  was  king  of 
one  part,  and  Masinissa  of  the  other. 


OoBiouuTM,  a  town  of  Umbria,  near  the  confhienee  of 

the  Nar  and  Tiber;  now  OMooUt  In  the  dnchy  of 

SpoitUa, 
Obbts^  a  peo|de  sitnaled  in  the  western  part  of  Thraee, 

now  a  province  of  European  Turkey. 
Obbmsbb,  a  people  of  Africa,  who  occupied  the  country 

between  the  two  Syrtes  on  the  Bfediterranean.  Their 

city  was  called  Ooa^  now  TV^pob*. 
OpiTBBaxvM,  now  Odorgo,  in  the  Urritory  of  Venice. 
Obdoviobs,  a  people  who  inhabit  what  we  now  call 

fY&i/eMre,  Donbighakirtt  Camarvm,  and  Mtriamotk- 

•hire.  In  North  Wales. 
OsTiA,  formerly  a  town  at  note,  at  the  month  of  tbs 

Tiber  (on  the  south  side),  whence  tie  name ;  al  this 

day  it  lies  in  ruins. 


pAnvs,  anciently  called  Eridamte  by  the  Greeks,  ftmeoB 
for  the  fiible  of  Phaeton;  it  receives  several  riveiB 
from  the  Alps  and  Appennines,  and  running  from  west 
to  east,  discharges  itself  into  the  Adriatic  It  is  now 
celled  the  Po. 

Paoxsa,  a  river  in  Numidia ;  its  modem  name  is  not 
ascertained.  D'AnviUe  thinks  it  is  now  called  fU$ai9, 
in  the  territory  of  Tripoli. 

PauIub  BIbotxs  ;  see  MaoTia. 

PAMPHTLIA,  a  country  of  the  Hither  Asia,  bounded  by 
I^dia  to  the  north,  and  bj  the  Mediterranean  to  this 
south. 

Pamsa,  a  river  of  Asia,  in  the  territory  of  the  AEreef ; 
not  well  known. 

pANDATABtA,  BB  island  of  the  Tuscan  sea.  In  the  Sinus 
Puteolanus  (now  ii  Qoifo  di  IibpoU\  Che  place  of  ban- 
ishment f>r  illustrious  exiles,  vis.  Julia  the  daughter 
of  Augustus,  Agrippina  the  wife  of  Gerroenkus,  Octa- 
via  the  daughter  of  Claudius,  and  many  others.  It  Is 
now  called  VbU  SainU-Mane,  or  Smia  Maria. 

Paknokia,  an  extensive  country  of  Europe,  bounded  by 
Mesia  on  the  east,  by  Noricum  on  the  west,  Tw^n^t% 
on  the  south,  and  hy  the  Danube  to  the  north ;  contain* 
Ing  part  of  ^iief  ria  and  Bungary. 

PAKBomAK  Alps.   See  Alps. 

Paphos  :  there  were  two  towns  of  the  name,  both  on 
the  west  side  of  the  idand  of  Cyprus,  and  dedicated  u> 
Venus,  who  was  hence  the  PqpAion  and  the  Cypriote 
goddess. 

Pabtbia,  a  country  of  the  Farther  Asia,  with  Media  on 
the  west,  Asia  on  the  east,  and  Hyrcania  on  the  north. 
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Patatiuii,  Boir  Pudum,  ia  the  territory  of  Veniea. 

FKiam,  a  people  of  aemalnin,  mur  Naplee^ 

PkMPOHinMiiSi  the  laige  peaiiwula  to  the  eouth  of 
Greece,  eo  celled  after  Pel<pe|Tli.Pel(pitMMiie.  It 
le  joined  to  the  reet  of  Greece  bj  the  lethmue  of  Cor> 
loth,  which  Uee  between  the  Egean  and  Ionian  aeaa. 
It  ie  now  called  the  JMbrea. 

PiHioirji  AuPBB.   SeeALFS. 

PnaoAMoe,  an  ancient  and  fitm6aa  city  of  dfyHa,  eituate 
on  the  Caicue,  which  nine  through  iL  It  wee  the  reeU 
dence  of  Aualue  and  hie  eocceeeore.  Thie  place  wae 
fanone  for  a  rojral  litwary,  formed,  whh  emulatfon,  to 
▼ie  with  that  of  Alexandria  In  Egypt  The  kinge  of 
the  latter,  etung  with  paltry  jealooey,  prohibited  the 
exportation  of  paper.  Hence  the  invention  of  parch> 
ment,  called  P^rgamama  diarta.  Plutarch  aeiuree 
ue,  theft  the  library  at  PergaAoe  contained  two  hun* 
dred  thfltoeand  Tolumee.  The  whole  collection  wae 
given  by  Mare  Antony  ee  a  preeent  to  Cleopatra,  and 
thue  the  two  lifarariee  were  coneolideted  into  one.  In 
about  eix  or  eeven  oenturiee  efterwarde,  the  Tolumee 
of  ecience,  by  order  of  the  calif  Omar,  eerved  for  a 
fire  to  warm  the  bathe  of  Alexandria ;  and  thue  per* 
^thoAallthspkjfaie^thatiml.  The  town  eabetete  at 
thie  day,  and  retaine  the  name  of  Ptrgamum.  See 
Spon*e  Travele,  vol.  i. 

PaBiicTKva,a  town  of  Tlirace,  eituate  on  the  ProponUe, 
now  called  HtrtuAtei. 

pBEueiA,  formerly  a  principal  city  of  Etniria,  on  the 
nprth  eide  of  the  Tiber,  with  the  fiunoue  Laaaa  Tra- 
e^meniurtotheeaei.  It  wee  beeleged  by  Auguetue,  and 
reduced  by  fiimlne.  Lucan  hee,  Ptnmnafamt*.  It 
ie  now  called  Perugia^  in  the  territory  of  the  Pope. 

pHAEeAUA,  a  town  in  Theeealy,  rendered  femoue  by 
the  leet  battle  between  Pompey  and  Juliue  Gaear. 

pKiLAnnuPHiA :  there  were  eeverel  ancient  towne  of 
thie  name.  That  which  Tacliue  mentlone  wae  in 
Lydia,  built  by  Attalue  Philadelphue ;  it  If  now  called 
by  the  Turke,  Alah  Seheyr. 

pRiLiFPt,  a  city  of  Macedonia,  on  the  conllnee  of  Thrace ; 
built  by  Philip  of  Macedon,  and  lamoue  for  the  baule 
fought  on  ite  plaina  between  Auguetue  and  the  r^utv 
lican  party.   It  it  now  in  mine. 

PHiLiFPOPOLie,  a  city  of  Thrace,  near  the  river  J7e6ruir. 
It  derived  ite  name  from  Philip  of  Macedon,  who  en- 
lafged  it,  and  augmented  the  number  of  inhabitante. 

PicBNTiA,  the  capital  of  the  PieenUni^  on  the  Tuecan 
eea,  not  far  from  Naplee. 

PiOBwvir,  a  territory  of  Italy,  to  the  eaet  of  Umbria,  and 
in  aome  parte  extending  from  the  Apennlnee  to  the 
Aidriatic.   It  ie  now  euppoeed  to  Im  the  March  itf  An- 


PdiJitve,  a  celebrated  port  neer  Athene.  It  le  much 
frequented  at  thie  day ;  ite  name,  Porlo  lione. 

Pie^  a  town  of  Etruria,  which  gave  name  to  the  bay 
of  Plea,  AVuce  PiMonua. 

PLAonfTTA,  a  town  in  Italy,  now  called  Plaeenxa,  in 
the  duchy  of  Parma. 

PLah AeiA,  a  email  ieland  near  the  coaet  of  Etruria,  in 
the-Tuecaneea;  nowlVoiuwo. 

POMPBD,  a  town  of  Campania,  near  Herculaneum.  It 
wae  deetroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  the  reign  of 
Nero. 

PoMpniopoue :  there  were  anciently  two  clttee  of  the 
name ;  one  in  Cilicia,  another  in  Paphlagonia. 

PoicTiA,  an  ieland  in  the  Tuecan  eea;  a  place  of  rele< 
gation  or  banlehment. 

PowTve,  an  exteneive  country  of  Aela  Minor,  lying  be- 
tween BIthynia  and  Pephlagi»nia,  and  extending  along 
the  Pontut  Businua,  the  Buxlne  or  the  Pontic  eea, 
from  which  it  took  He  name.  It  had  that  eea  to  the 
eaet,  the  mouth  of  the  leter  to  the  north,  and  Moont 


Haonie  to  the  eooth.  TbewanbeMPwnMkhrlfateib 

king  of  Potttne,  and  the  Benau^  nre  veell 
PnminwTB,  a  town  of  LathuB  to  the 

etandingvefyhlgh,andaaidtobeaalitiiif  piece.  The 

townthateucceededlt,eiaiidBlowlBn^nIley,aiid  le 

called  Ai^eefy^no. 
PBopoMTie,  near  the  HelleepoBt  and  thn  Boxlae ;  bow 

the  eea  of  Marmeta. 
PuTibLi,  a  town  of  Campania,  eo  called  from  Ito  number 

of  welle;  now  Poxxuolo,  i^ne  mUee  to  llio  weet  itf 

Naplee. 
PTBAJiue,  a  river  of  Cilicia,'  rielng  ta  veont  Tenrue, 

and  running  from  eaet  to  weet  Into  the  eea  of  CHicta. 
Praoi,  a  town  of  Bcniria,  on  the  Tuecan  aan ;  now  St. 

MarineUa^  about  thlrty.three  mile*  dletant  ftom 

Rome 


QuADi,  a  people  of  Germany,  eitoate  to  tiM  aouth-eaei 
of  Bohemia,  on  the  baake  of  the  Dnnnbe.  See  Maa 
nera  of  the  Germane,  a.  42,  note. 


RAVBinrA,  an  ancient  chy  of  Italy,  Dear  the  coaet  of  ike 

Adriatic.   A  port  wae  conetructed  at  the  movtli  of  tha 

river  Bedeele,  and  by  Auguetue  made  a  atation  for  the 

fleet  that  guarded  the  Adriatic.   It  la  atlll  calieJ  JZe- 

vcfmo. 
RBATB,atown  of  the  Sabinee  in  Latlom,  ehaete  neer 

the  lake  Velinue. 
Rboium.    See  Rhboiux. 
Ram,  a  people  of  Gaul,  wiio  Inhabited  the  Dor^ra  put 

of  Champaigne;  now  the  city  of  Alefaie. 
Rracotu,  the  ancient  name  of  Alexandria  fai  Egypt. 
Rhjbtia,  a  country  bounded  by  the  Rhine  to  the  wiet, 

the  Alpe  to  the  eeet,  by  Italy  to  the  eouih,aBd  Viada- 

Uda  to  the  north.   Horace  aeye, 


FiVicre  RhaH  beila  mtb 
Dnimm  gertntmHf  ti  VSndeUeL 

Now  the  country  of  the  Grieone. 

Rbboivm,  an  ancient  city  et  the  extremhjof  the  Apea- 
ninee,  on  the  narrow  etrait  between  Italy  and  Sicily. 
It  ie  now  called  JUggi&,  in  the  farther  Calabrie. 

Rrinb,  the  river  that  rieee  in  the  Rfa«tiaB  Alpe,  ted 
divldee  Gaul  from  Germany.  See  Mannere  of  tte 
Germane,  e.  1,  note ;  and  a  29,  note, 

RHODAJiue,  a  famoue  river  of  Gaol,  rieing  on  Hnot 
Adula,  not  far  from  the  heed  of  the  Rhine.  After  e 
coneiderable  circuit  itentere  the  Lake  ^  Qtmtxa,  aed 
in  ite  couree  vieite  the  city  of  Lyone,  and  ih>m  Out 
place  travereee  a  large  tract  of  country,  and  kUe  tet* 
the  Mediterranean.   It  ie  now  called  the  SOurn* 

Rnoime,  a  celebrated  ieland  in  the  HedhemnMUi,  eeer 
the  coaet  of  Aeia  Minor,  over-egaioet  Oms.  The 
place  of  retreat  for  the  discontented  Bomena  TUb> 
riue  made  that  uee  of  it. 

Rhoxolamt,  a  people  on  the  mnth  of  the  Paium  Mii^» 
eituate  along  the  Tanaie,  now  the  JDen. 

RrooonLulf,  a  town  of  the  Treveri  on  the  MeeeUe. 


6 


SABBorA,  now  the  Ae«n»;  a  river  that  rieit  ie 

gwfieryeMre,  and  running  by  Wfcreiee^Mry^  ^f"^ 

end  QUkmUt^  emptlee  iteelf  Into  the  BiltWt  OiaaA 
eepikrating  Walee  from  England. 
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ItiHWin  that  two  riven  of  thii  nune  wen  in- 
tended b7  Tecitne.  One,  now  called  Die  AeeZ,  wliieh 
bad  a  communication  with  the  Rhine,  by  mean*  of  the 
canal  made  bj  Dnicus,  the  father  of  Geraanicue.  The 
other  Saul  wae  a  river  in  the  country  now  called 
Jhwutgiot  deacribed  by  Tacitua  ae  yielding  aalt, 
which  the  inhahitanta  conaidered  aa  the  jMculiar 
fivoor  of  heavsn.  The  aalt,  however,  waa  Lund  in 
the  aalt  springs  near  the  river,  which  runa  northward 
into  the  Albia,  or  Elbe. 

Sit.AMfa,  an  ieland  near  the  coaet  of  AtUca,  oppoaite  to 
£Uu$i9.  Then  waa  alao  a  town  of  the  name  of  Sala> 
mia,  on  tlie  eeatern  coaat  of  Cyprua,  boilt  by  Teuoer, 
when  driven  by  hia  lather  firom  hia  native  ialand. 
Horace  aaya, 

Jmbigtmm  UUure  nova  Salamina/uturam» 

Samama,  the  capital  of  the  country  of  that  name  in 
Faleatine ;  th^  naidence  of  the  klnga  Of  larael,  and 
allerwaxda  of  Herod,  SmnariUmMj  the  name  of  the 
people*  Some  magnificent  mini  of  the  place  an  ati^ 
nmaining. 

SAMBULoa,  a  mountain  bi  the  territory  of  the  Parthiana, 
with  the  river  CUirma  near  it.  The  mountain  and  the 
rhrer  are  mentioned  by  Tacitua  only. 

SAMina,  or  SAMViTsa,  a  people  of  ancient  Italy,  extend- 
ing on  both  aidea  of  the  Apenninea,  iamoua  in  the 


8)AJioa,mn  ialand  of  Aaia  BUnor,  oppoaite  to  Epheaue; 
the  birthplace  of  I^rthagDraa,  wlio  waa  thence  called 


8AV0TBKA01A,  an  ialand  of  Thrace,  in  the  Egean  aea, 
oppoafte  to  the  mouth  of  the  Bebrua.  Then  wen 
nqrateriea  of  inlUatfbn  celebrated  in  thla  ialand,  held 
in  aa  high  npoie  aa  thoae  of  Eleuaia ;  with  a  aacred 
and  Inviolable  aaylum. 

Sannna,  the  capiul  of  Lydia,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Tmo* 
lam,  fiom  which  the  Factolua  ran  down  through  the 
heart  of  the  city.   The  inhabilama  wen  called  fibr- 


SAMMDriA,  an  ialand  on  the  aea  of  Ugnrla,  lying  to  the 
aonth  of  Corrica.  It  ia  aaid  tiua  an  herb  gnw  then, 
which,  wlien  eaten,  produced  a  palnAil  grin,  called 
Artetua  rtoue.  The  ialand  now  belpnga  to  the  duke 
oC  Saxony,  whh  the  thle  of  king. 

Sabmatia,  called  alao  Skythia,  a  northern  country  of 
vaat  extent,  and  divided  into  Sttn/ma  and  A$iaiiea ; 
the  former  beginning  at  the  YialuIa'Cita  weatem  boun- 
dary), and  compriaing  Ruaaia,  part  of  Poland,  Pruaaia, 
and  Lithuania ;  and  the  latter  bounded  on  the  weat  by 
Sarmatia  Europoa  and  the  Tanaia  (the  Don),  extend- 
ing aooth  aa  &r  aa  Mount  Caucaaua  and  tlie  Caapion 
ae«,  containing  Tartary,  Circaaaia,  &c. 

Saxa  Bmuu,  a  place  on  the  Flaminfan  road  in  Etniria, 
nine  milea  from  Borne. 

Scamvci,  a  people  of  Aaiatlc  Sermatia,  between  the 
Eoxine  and  the  Caapian  aea. 

ScTTKXA,  a  large  country,  now  properly  Crim  Tutaxy ; 
In  ancient  geography  divided  into  Scythla  Aaiatica,  on 
either  aide  of  Moiluat  Imaua;  and  Scythfai  Europna, 
•boot  the  Eoxine  aea  and  the  Msotlc  Lake.  See  alao 
Sarkatxa. 

SaonaruM,  a  town  of  Sicily,  near  Mount  Eryx,  frmoua 
for  a  temple  aacied  to  the  Brjfdmtm  Venue.  - 

SnumctA,  a  city  of  Meeopotamla,  aitnate  at  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  Si^firaUa  and  the  Tigriai  now  called 
Bagdad.  We  find  in  ancient  geognphy  ae  veral  dtiea 
of  thla  name. 

SkmoKna,  a  people  of  Germany,  called  by  Tacitua  the 
moat  lUuatriona  branch  of  tlie  Snevi.  They  inhabited 
between  the  Albia  and  Vladrua. 

Sncmaia  Golovxa,  now  Bimma,  in  Tuacany. 

flnmnMrinfaahltanta  of  Celtic  Oanl,  aitnate  on  the  a»- 
(now  the  Srim^i  a  people  ftmooa  for  their  in* 


vaalon  of  Italy,  and  taking  and  burning  Soma  A.  U.  C. 

SsftUAMii  a  people  of  Belgic  Gaul,  inhabiting  the  country 
,now  called  lYan^  Camit,  or  the  l%per  Burgtrndy^ 
and  deriving  their  name  from  the  Se^MomiKnow  the 
At'iM,)  which,  riaing  near  D(f<fn  in  Burgundy,  run« 
through  Paria,  and  tnvening  Normandy^  (alia  Into 
the  Britiah  Channel  near  Bavn  ds  Oran. 

SaupHoe,  a  amall  ialand  in  the  JBgean  aea,  one  of  the 
Cycladea :  now  Sktfo,  or  SktfatUo. 

SiOAiraai,  an  ancient  people  of  Lower  Germany,  be- 
tween the  Maeae  and  the  Rhine,  when  OuMtrkmd 
ia.   They  wen  tranaplanted  by  AuguataM  to  the  weat 
aide  of  the  Rhine.   Horace  eaya  to  that  emperor, 
3%  oorfe  g€uuUnU$  SUambrif 
CompoaitiB  vtntrantur  annit. 

Sn.cua,  a  people  of  Britain,  aituate  on  the  Sntm  and 
the  Briatol  Channel ;  now  Souih  WaUa,  compriaing 
Olamorganj  Badnonhin,  Btrtford^  and  Matmtmth, 
SeeCemden. 

SmBKunn  Coixna,the  Shnbndne  Hilla,  ao  called  from 
the  aimbruina  Stagnot  or  lakea  formed  by  the  river 
Anio,  which  gave  the  name  of  Sublaqueum  to  tha 
neighbouring  town. 

SmoPB,  one  of  the  moat  iamoua  citiea  in  the  territory  of 
Pontua.  It  waauken  hy  Lueullua  In  the  Mithrldatle 
war,  and  afterwarda  received  Roman  Coloniea.  It 
waa  the  birthplace  of  Diogenee  the  cynic,  who  waa 
baniahed  from  hia  country.  The  place  ia  still  called 
Abupe,  a  port  town  of  Aaiatlc  Turkey,  on  the  Euxine. 

SonxBaaA,  a  town  of  Latium,  on  the  conJBnea  of  Campa- 
nia, beyond  the  river  Liria,  (now  called  Oorigliano'). 
The  place  waa  muciv  frequented  for  the  aalubrlty  ot 
ita  watera. 

SiFTLua,  a  mountain  of  Lydia,  near  which  Livy  aaya 
the  Romana  obtained  a  complete  victory  over  AnUo- 
chua. 

Souoi,  a  people  of  A«la,  between  the  Atcme  and  tha 
Ckupi'on  aeaa. 

SxTBiiA,  a  city  of  Ionia  in  the  Hither  Asia,  which  laid  a 
atnng  claim  to  the  birth  of  Homer.  The  neme  of 
Smyrna  aiill  nmaina  in  a  port  town  of  Aaiatlc  Tur- 
key. 

SoPHBMB,  a  country  between  the  Greater  and  the  Leaaet 
Armenia;  now  called  Zaph. 

SoBA,  a. city  of  the  Dandaridm. 

Spblvmoa,  a  email  town  near  Fbndi,  on  the  coaat  of 
Naplea. 

SrjtcHADBa,  five  ialanda,  now  called  the  Bioru,  on  the 
coeat  of  Provence. 

Stbatomiob,  a  town  of  Carla  in  the  Hither  Aaia,  ao 
called  after  StraUmUg^  the  wife  of  Antiochua. 

SuxYi,  a  great  and  warlike  people  of  ancient  Germany, 
who.  occupied  a  prodigioua  tract  of  country.  See 
Mannen  of  the  Germane,  a.  SB,  and  note. 

Sumoi,  a  people  removed  from  Germany  to  Gallia  Bel- 
glca.  According  taCluverlua,  they  inhabited  the  duchy 
of  Limburg. 

SwriHDBir,  a  river  that  flowaonthe  oonfineaof  the  Dahm. 
It  ia  mentioned  by  Tacitua  only.  Brotier  auppoeea  k 
to  be  what  ia  now  called  Htrirud,  or  Ia  BiwStrt 
d'^rai. 

Stbivb,  a  town  in  the  Higher  Egypt,  towarda  the  borden 
of  Ethiopia,  aiUiate  on  the  Nile.  It  Ilea  under  the 
tropic  of  Cancer,  aa  ia  evident,  aaya  Pliny  the  elder» 
from  then  being  no  eliadow  projected  at  Rome  at  the 
aummer  aoleiice.  It  waa,  for  a  long  time,  the  boundary 
of  the  Roman  empin.  Agarriaonwaaetaiionedthen: 
Juvenal  waa  aent  to  command  then  by  Domitian,  who, 
by  conferring  that  unlooked-for  honour,  meant,  with 
covered  malice,  to  puniah  the  poet  for  hia  nflectlon 
on  ntria  the  comedian,  a  native  of  Egypt,  and  a  ii- 
voorlto  at  cottit. 
4U 
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flrmAOuas,  one  of  tao  noUeit  ehle*  In  Slcilf .  The 
Boroani  took  k  during  the  second  Punic  wtf|  on 
which  oceatflon  the  great  Archimedee  loet  hie  life.  It 
ie  now  deeiTOjred,  and  no  remains  of  the  place  are 
left.   JBtiom  pt$itT€  TuttuB, 

flniA,  a  coQtttry  of  the  Hither  Asia,  between  the  Medi- 
terranean and  the  Euphrates,  so  extensiTe  that  Pales- 
tine,  or  the  Holy  Land,  was  deemed  a  part  of  Syria. 

Stbtbs,  the  dcmrto  y  Barbary :  also  two  dangerous 
sandy  gulfii  in  the  Mediterranean,  on  the  coast  of  Bar- 
bery;  one  called  SjfrNa  Magna,  now  the  Gu^qfSKdt^ 
the  other  Sjfrtia  Parva,  now  the  Gul^  cf  Oa$ac9. 


TAHAi8,the  Dofi,  ft  Tery  lai;ge  river  in  Scytfaia,  dividing 
Asia  from  EVirope.  It  rises  in  Muscovy,  «nd  flowing 
through  Crim  Tbrfoyy,  runs  into  the  Paha  MmqtUf 
near  the  city  now  called  Azoff,  in  the  hands  of  the 
TVirks. 

TAiuirrvii,  now  T^tfemo,  in  the  province  of  OiratUo. 
The  Lacedamoniana  founded  a  colony  there,  and 
thence  it  was  called  \ij  Honce,  Lac^drnnotUwin  Th- 
rmUwn. 

Tabichaa,  a  town  of  Omlilee.  It  was  Ijesieged  and 
taken  by  Vespasian,  who  sent  six  thousaiul.  of  the 
prisoners  to  assist  in  cutting  a  passage  throu^  the 
isthmus  of  CoriDlh. 

Tauiacota,  a  city  of  the  Yolsci  in  Latium,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  l^ens,  in  the  Campania  of  Rome.  Now 
TWrvKfna,  on  the  Tuscan  sea. 

Tab&aco,  the  capiul  of  a  division  of  Spain,  called  by 
the  Romans  TYurraeatunna ;  now  Taragon,  a  port 
town  in  Catalonia,'  on  the  Mediterranean,  to  the  west 
of  BarctUma,   See  HisPAinA. 

TAiiTAaue,  a  river  running  between  the  Po  and  the 
Atheeis  (the  Adige}  from  west  to  east  into  the  Adriatic ; 
now  Thrtaro. 

Taunus,  a  mountain  of  Germany,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Rhine ;  now  Mount  He^ch,  over-against  Menix, 

TAVnANXtn,  a  people  who  occupied  a  district  of  Arme- 
nia Mc^oTf  not  far  from  T^granaeerta. 

Tauki,  a  people  inliabiting  the  Tkuiriea  CAereonefiw,  on 
the  Euxiru.  The  country  Is  now  called  Crim  Tartary. 

TAURQfA,  a  people  dwelling  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps. 
Their  capital  was  called,  after  Augustus  Caesar,  who 
planted  a  colony  there,  Augiuta  Taurinoniim.  The 
modem  namp  is  TVtrJn,  the  capital  of  PiedmouL 

TAuavs,  the  greatest  mountain  in  Asia,  extending  from 
the  IiMlian  to  the  .Sgean  sea ;  said  to  be  fifty  miles 
over,  and  fifteen  hundred  long.  Its  extremity  to  the 
north  is  callsd  hmau. 

TiunojB,  a  people  of  Atolia  or  Acamania  in  Greece, 
who  removed  to  Italy,  and  seuled  in  the  isle  of  Capreae. 

Tbhnos,  an  Island  town  of  JBolla,  in  the  Hither  Asia. 

Tbmotbei,  a  people  of  Germany.  See  the  Manners  of 
the  Germans,  s.  32. 

Tbitos,  one  of  the  Cyclades. 

Turns,  a  city  in  the  Hither  Spafai ;  now  a  village  called 
TUrmta^  in  Castile. 

TtanAOiNA,  a  city  of  the  Vtiad  in  Latium,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Iffetu^  on  the  Tuscan  sea;  now  c«lled 
TVrraeAia,  in  the  territory  of  Rome. 

TnVTOBinuirdii,  a  forest  in  Ciermany,  rendered  fiunous 
by  the  slaughter  of  Varus  and  his  legions.  It  began 
In  the  country  of  the  Marsi,  and  extended  to  Phder- 
bom,  Osnaburgf  and  Munster,  between  the  Ema  and 
ihtLuppSa. 

Tralia,  a  town  in  Numidla,  destroyed  In  the  war  of 
Jiaius  Cviar  against  Juba. 

Tbbbjb,  a  veiy  ancient  town  in  the  Higher  Egypt,  on  the 
— >  -14^  ^  y^  ji^lj^^  fiunous  for  Itt  hundrsd  gates. 


Another  city  of  the  same  mme  in 
said  to  have  been  built  by  Cadmns.  It  bad  die  hooour 
of  producing  two.illustrioiis  chiefo,  ^MMBlBondas  and 
PelopidaSf  and  Pindar  tlie  celebrated  poet.  Alexander 
raxed  it  to  the  ground;  bat  spared  the  hooaa  and  funily 
of  Pindar. 

Thbkiois,  otherwise  Trbuia^  a  town  in  Haccdeoia, 
afterwards  called  Hkessotontoi,  fiunous  fut  two  epistles 
of  St.  Pbul  to  the  Thesaalonians.  The  city  atood  at 
the  head  of  alarge  bay,  called  Thermmaa  8imm$ ;  nam 
Oo^odiSaltmichi. 

Thbssalt,  a  country  of  Greece,  formerly  a  great  paxi 
of  Bfaeedonia^ 

TmiAciA,  an  extensive  region,  boonded  to  the  ?lofth  bf 
Mount  Hsmus,  to  the  sooth  by  the  JEgenn  sea,  and  bf 
the  Euxine  and  Propontis  to  the  easL  In  the  time  of 
Tiberius  h  was  an  independent  kingdom,  but  aft«i- 
Wards  made  a  Roman  province. 

Thubasovm ,  a  town  of  Mauritania  In  Africa. 

TntTBii,  a  people  of  ancient  Italy,  IndiaUting  a  part  of 
Lucania,  between  the  rivers  Crathis  (now  Oirwfe)^  aiul 
Sytaris  (now  Sibari). 

Tmm,  a  town  of  ancient  Latlom,  sitaa&e  on  the  Anio 
about  twenty  miles  from  Reme.  Here  Horace  had  hit 
villa,  and  it  was  the  fireqoent  retreat  of  Augustas.  Now 
TlvoU. 

TxciNUK,  atown  of  Buubriaj  situate  on  Iha  river  Tki- 
nus,  near  its  conflue^Bco  with  the  Po;  now  Pavia  io 
Milan. 

TicDnrs,  a  river  of  Italy  falling  into  the  Po^  near  the 
city  of  THemum,  or  Pavia;  now  TVaenoi 

TioRAiroovRTA,  a  town  of  Armenia  M^}or,  boOi  by  Ti- 
granes  in  the  time  of  the  Mithrldatic  war.  The  river 
Nieqihonu  washes  one  side  of  the  town.  Brotaer 
says,  it  is  now  called  8eri  or  Arad. 

Ttoaia,  a  great  river  bounding  the  country  called  Mes» 
potamia  to  the.  east,  while  the  Euphrateo  incloses  ii  to 
thewesL  Pliny  gives  an  accountoftha  Tigris,  inks  rise 
and  progress,-  till  it  sinks  under  ground  near  Mount 
Taurus,  and  breaks  forth  again  whh  a  rapid  curreni, 
foiling  at  last  Into  the  Persian  GulC  It  divides  iato 
two  channels  at  Seleucia. 

TxoLOB,  a  mountain  of  Lydla,  commeiided  for  ks  viaee, 
its  saAon,  its  fragraat  slirubs,  and  the  foiuitai»4>ead 
of  the  Pactolus.  It  appears  from  Twltua,  that  there 
was  a  town  of  the  same  name,  that  stood  near  the 
mountain. 

ToLBiAotTM,  a  town  of  Gallia  Belgica ;  now  Z^pfel,  <v 
2Sukhf  a  small  town  in  the  duchy  of  Juliers. 

Trallbs,  formerly  a  rich  and  pc^mlous  city  of  Jjrik, 
not  far  from  the  river  Meander.  Tha  rains  are  filll 
visible. 

Trapkus,  now  TVaptzimd  or  TVsAissml,  a  city  wHk  » 
port  in  Uie  Lesser  Asia,  on  tha  Euxine. 

Trrtiri,  the  people  of  TWvee;  an  ancient  dty  of  (hi 
Lower  Germany,  on  the  Moselle^  R  was  made  a  Ranan 
colony  by  Augustus,  and  became  the  moot  fonMWf  dxf 
ofBelglcOauL  It  is  now  the  capital  of  an  electonia 
of  the  same  name. 

Triboci,  a  people  of  Belgica,  originally  Gannans.  Thgf 
inhabited  itieoAS,  and  the  diocese  of  Stratkmrg. 

Trimrtits,  an  island  in  the  Adriatic ;  one  of  those  mioA 
the  ancienu  called  Jnntla  Dimnadtm  :  it  mX&  irtaias 
the  name  of  TVrniHL  b  lies  near  the  coast  oflte 
Capitantdtj  a  province  of  the  kingdom  of  ;Capiei,<ii 
the  Gulf  of  Venice. 

TRmoBANTBS,  R  pooplo  of  Britain,  who  tnhahitid  Mi- 
dUMat  and  Bmts. 

Tub  AMTBS,  an  ancient  paopla  of  Ctennany,  about  IRs^ 
phalia, 

TuMORi^  A  pMpl*  of  B«lgM*  Thair  ci^,  auaiAv** 

nafwai^lB  the  bl*o|ii»  •^ 
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Tdbomi,  a  people  of  andent  Oaul,  Inhabiting  the 
fide  of  the  iUif<fit,Cnow  the  Loire).   Hence  the  mod- 
tra  flame  of  Taun. 

ToecDLUM,  a  town  of  LaUnm,  to  the  north  of  J/6a,  about 
ttnlw  milae  from  Rome.  It  gave  the  name  of  TVmch- 
kmm  to  Cicero*!  Tilla,  vhere  that  great  orator  wrote 
hit  TuiCBlan  Qveatlone. 

Trara,  an  ancient  city  of  PhoBnich^  aluiale  on  an  teland 
■B  near  the  continent,  that  Alexander  the  Great  form- 
ed k  Into  a  pentneala,  by  the  mole  or  canaej  which 
hi  threw  ap  during  tho  atege.  See  Curtkw,  lib.  It. 
§.7. 


TJwuM  Altab,  an  altar  erected  bj  the  Ubll,  on  their  re- 
Bwral  to  the  weatem  side  of  the  Rhine,  In  honour  of 
Aiiguittte;  bat  whether  thlc  waa  at  a  diflbrent  placoi 
or  the  town  of  the  Ubil,  la  not  known* 

Un,  a  people  originally  of  Oermanj,  but  tranaplanted 
tir  Auguatua  to  the  weet  aide  of  the  Rhine,  under  the 
cooduct  of  Agrifpa.  Their  caplul  waa  then  for  a 
loag  time  called  Oppidum  ZManun,  and,  at  laat, 
chaoged  by  the  empreea  Agrlpplna  to  Colania  Agr^ 
|M«iHtf ;  now  Cologn§t  the  capital  of  the  electorate 
of  (hat  name. 

UnaatA,  adlvialon  of  Italy,  to  the  aouthFoaatof  Etraria, 
between  the  Adriatic  and  the  Nar. 

Uatneia,  a  river  of  Germany,  running  Into  the  aea, 
aear  Onmimgrnn  ;  now  the  Httaafng. 

UaauruM,  now  C¥6«}io,a  city  for  ever  Ikmooa  for  having 
(Ivea  birth  to  Raphael,  the  celebrate4  painter. 

Uaipn,  or  UemTaa,  a  people  of  Germany,  who,  after 
tbelr  ospoletoa  by  the  Caul,  aetUed  near  Padgrbom. 
See  Bfaanera  of  the  Germane,  a.  39L  and  note. 

Uiva,  a  town  in  the  territory  of  the  Sbraei;  now  de- 
nroycd. 


Taoa,  a  town  on  the  leftrhand  aide  of  the  Nile,  In  the 

liUad  of  Bauvla. 
Tabaub,  a  branch  of  the  Rhine ;  now  the  Waai.   See 

Bhaoera  of  the  Germane,  a.  29.  and  note. 
TAMioma,  originally  inhabitanleof  Germany,butafter- 

wtrda  aettled  In  Gaul ;  now  the  dioceae  of  Wamu. 
TAecoina,  a  people  who  Inhabited  near  the  Pyreneea, 

oeeapying  landa  both  In  Spain  and  Gaul. 
TaLABnim,  a  place  at  Rome,  between  Mount  Aventlne 

•nd  Meant  Palatine,  generally  under  waur,  ttom  tho 


overflowing  of  the  Tiber.  Pjroperdua  deacribaa  It 
elegantly,  lib.  Iv.  elag.  x. 

Qua  VMbra  mo  •tagnabafUflmnbu  fuaquM 
Nautaper  urhanoM  vtUfiaiat  aqua§, 

Ynnua,  a  lake  In  the  country  of  the  Sablnea. 
TmBTi,  a  people  of  Gallia  Celtica,  who  Inhabhad  what 

la  now  called  Vmuu$f  in  the  aouth  of  Britanny,  and 

alao  a  conaiderable  traa  on  the  other  aide  of  the  Alpa, 

extending  from  the  Po  along  tha  Adriatic,  to  the  month 

of  the  iefer. 
Ybbosulb,  now  Vtrtttti  In  PledmouL 
YnBOnA,  now  Feronn,  in  the  Urritory  of  Tenica,  oo 

the  Adig9, 
YnaoMTiDM,  the  capital  of  the  Seqnanl ;  now  Baaowciow, 

the  chief  city  of  Btirgwid^, 
YnnRA,  I.  e.  Vetera  Caatra.   The  Old  Camp,  which  waa 

a  fortified  etaUon  for  the  leglona;  now  Amtoii,  in  tha 

duchy  of  Clevea,  not  Ikr  from  the  Rhine. 
Via  Salakia,  a  road  leading  from  the  aaltrworka  at 

Oaila  to  the  country  of  the  Sablnea. 
ViADEua,  now  the  Odtr,  running  through  SiUHot  Brat^ 

dtnburgi  Pomgrania,  and  diacharging  llaelf  Into  tha 

BalUc 
VioBTiA,  now  Ftoejiaa,  a  town  in  tha  territory  of  Ya- 

nlce. 
YiBimjB,  a  city  of  Narboneae  Gaul ;  now  Wewwa,  In 


YDmnuoi,  a  people  Inhabiting  the  couiftry  of  VindtUHc, 
near  the  Danube,  with  the  Rhatk  to  the  aouth ;  now 
pan  of  Bavaria  and  Smahia, 

YncDomaaA,  now  Wutditeht  In  tha  canton  of  Ben»  in 
Switserland. 

Yiavnaia,  a  river  of  Gennany,  made  fomaoa  by  tha 
alaughter  of  Yarua  and  hia  teglona ;  now  the  WtBttt 
running  north  between  Wealphalla  and  Lower  Sax- 
ony, Into  the  German  iea. 

YooBviUB  Moira,  a  mountain  of  the  Helvetll,  thought  to 
be  the  rougheat  part  of  Mount  Jurot  to  which  tha 
Helvetll  fled  when  defeated  by  C»cina.  See  Hiat.  I. 
a.  67. 

YoLaoi,  a  powerful  people  of  ancient  Latlum,  extending 
from  iliili«iN,  their  capital,  to  the  Qper  Uri»,  and 
the  conflnea  of  Caaytamia. 

Yutaoni,  or  YoLaiwii,  a  city  of  Etmria,  the  natlva  placa 
of  SciJanua ;  now  So^eejeo^  or  Julwaiifl. 


ZavaMA,  a  town  on  the  4h9*m(ae,  fomoaa  for  a  bridga 
over  tha  rWar.  Sea  Pliny,  llb^  t.  a.  91 
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iMofcaM,  dellren  up  the  rojral  tnamra  to  Tirldataa, 

173-4uaad  If  the  nobility,  174-hif  autliority,  175. 
Mdau,  a  etmncb,  unfitted  Ibr  action  bj  slow  polaon,  170. 
Abgarua,  king  of  the  Arahe,  deeerta  Meherdatee,  18)1 
Aetrrmia,  killed  bf  mielake  Ibr  her  mietreea  iigrip- 

pina,5M9. 
AAaia  relieTed  from  the  expenje  of  fupporting  a  pro- 

coneular  goyemment,  33L 
AeOia,  mother  of  Lacan,  allowed  to  live  in  obecurity, 

99& 
AxratiMf  account  of  him,  28B;  809. 
AtU,  a  eUTB,  the  mietrsM  of  Nero,  396, 240, 247. 
AeUumf  battle  ot,  &-when  Anguetiia  quelled  a  eedition 

of  Roman  legkma,  21. 
Aaiutf  a  centurion,  hie  ahare  in  the  murder  of  Drusuj, 

166. 
Jeutia  condemned  for  the  crime  of  yidlated  mi^atj, 

176. 
AigandsMtritUt  hie  propoial  to  poleon  Aiminfaifl  fejectp 

ed  by  Tfberiue,  09. 
AdiabtnUMHM.  203^ 
Adrana,  a  riyer  over  which  iome  Cattians  swam  to 

eecape  Oermanicue,  26b 
Adriatic,  croeaed  by  Nero,  283^ 
idic/afibn  common  with  the  people  of  Bome  in  die  time 

of  Tiberiue,  148L 
Adultery  rarely  heard  of  among  the  Germaui,  647. 
Advoeatea   eobacribed  the   accuiationa  of  accueeri, 

as,n. 

JBduan*  revolt  against  the  Romana  87— are  defeated  by 

Siliue,  8(^-aaaiat  the  Viteliana,  366— defeat  the  im- 

poater  Mariccua,  401 
JSfium.     See  Cibjfra. 

£Umm9,  Pompeiua,  baniahed  from  Italy,  261. 
JEmOiu*,  an  officer  under  Oermanlcua,  40,  119l 
JErua»^  fcther  of  the  Julian  race,  107, 217. 
J&Mc*,  a  riTer,  424. 
wflyin#e  ConjiditUf  condemned  for  a  fiilae  accuaation 

againet  Bfagnia  Cecllianua,  86. 
Aeriamj  founder  of  a  temple  to  l^phlan  Yenua,  94, 381 
^edWeiea,  next  to  Demoathenea  for  eloquence,  658. 
£aeuUipttt»t  a  pbyaician  of  Cooa,  21&-hia  aanctuaiy, 

91,  lOB— hie  treaaure,  263. 
^bfycme,  their  mannera,  language,  and  worship,  672 

<~<b0lr  indnacry  and  trade  in  ijnber,  ib. 
Afer,  JDomititiMf  accuaea  Claudia  Fulchra,  123— and 

Qnlntatua  Yarua,  126— hia  death  axid  character,  S53, 

n.60. 
4firitami^  SkbHmb,  S39,  2e2-Jub'tte,  leO^Poed'tw,  474 

A^rmteB,  JuUtu,  a  centurion,  hia  remarkable  firmneaa, 

441. 
Agrieotot  JuHmm  OrMmiM,  iather  of  Cnwia  Juliua,  hia 
ilancholy  end,  686. 


Agrieola,  Cnaut  JUtwe,  Ilia  birthplace,  parentage,  and 
place  (rf  education,  686, 686— hia  early  InclinaUon  to 
philoaophical  purauita,  666— he  learned  the  military 
art  in  Britain,  ib.— how  he  regulated  hia  conduct  in  the 
Otttaet,  687— hia  happy  marriage,  ib.— made  qniMtor 
and  is  appointed  to  Aala,  ib.— tribune,  668— prwtor, 
ib.— commander  of  a  legion,  669— e  petrlclan,  690— 
goTemor  of  Aquiunia,  ib.— goyemor  of  Brluin,  591— 
his  embarrassments  on  entering  the  prorince,  609— 
subdued  the  Ordovlcians  and  took  possession  of  An« 
glesey,  600— reformed  the  abuses  of  the  province, 
ib.^ntroduced  learning  and  luxury  among  the  na- 
tives, 602— overran  part  of  Caledonia,  603— continu- 
ance of  his  success  and  good  policy,  ib.— traits  of 
his  character,  lb.— carried  the  Roman  arms  the 
length  of  the  firth  of  Tey,  ib.— the  business  of  the 
fourth  campfdgn  to  aecure  Uie  country  overrun*  ib. 
—in  the  fifth  aummer  he  entered  Argyleahire,  008, 
604-4e  received  a  petty  king  from  Ireland  under 
hia  protection  and  entertaina  the  oplnton  tliat  one 
legiQU  would  be  aufflcient  to  conquer  it,  004— 4n  the 
aixth  campaign  he  united  hia  fleet  and  army  and 
explored  the  aea  coast  beyond  the  firth  of  Bodotrta, 
ib.— before  hia  diapoaitiona  were  completed  the  Ro* 
man  forta  were  atonned  by  the  nativea,  606— he  re- 
lieved the  ninth  legion,  which  waa  attacked  in  the 
night,  ib.— adventurea  of  a  cohort  of  Uaipiana  who 
deaezted  the  Roman  aervice,  60S— how  tie  auatained 
the  death  of  hia  eon,  ib.— having  made  a  deecent  lie 
puahed  on  to  the  Grampian  hiila,  aa  the  commence- 
ment of  tlie  aevenih  campaign,  606,607— here  having 
met  the  Caledoniana  in  force  under  Oalgacua,  he 
made  preparationa  for  battle,  009— his  apeech,  610— 
hia  dispositiou  of  the  Roman  army,  61(^-his  victory 
and  subsequent  retreat,  613— his  despatches  how  r^ 
ceived  Ijy  Domitian,  614— the  honours  decreed  to  him, 
lb.— he  resigns  his  command,  615— hia  aubsequent 
cautloua  policy,  ib.— hia  cold  reception  bj  Domitian, 
ib.— hia  retired  life  and  periloua  predicament,  ib.— 
the  public  voice  calla  for  hia  appointment  to  repair 
the  dlaaatera  on  the  Danube  and  in  Decia,  610— he 
apologiaes  to  Domitian  for  refusing  a  proconsulahlp, 
ib.— his  moderation  and  wisdom,  617— his  death,  ib. 
—report  as  to  the  cause  of  it,  ib.— his  will,  616— the 
time  of  his  birth  and  death,  ib.— descripclon  of  his 
person  and  deportment,  ib.— recapitulation  of  bis  ctia- 
racter  and  circumstances,  ib.— and  of  the  horrible 
tyranny  stHl  more  openly  developed  and  more  aw- 
fully rampant  after  his  decease,  ib.— an  apostrophe 
to  hia  aoul,  021. 

Agrippa,  AsMutf  hia  death  and  character,  126,  and  n. 

AgrippOf  f\mteitUf  an  accuaer,  48,  66— another,  438. 

Agrippa,  HaUritu^  oppoaes  the  whipping  of  playera,  34 
—appointed  pr«tor  in  opposition  to  law,  67— atiacka 
the  conaula  of  the  preceding  year,  156— liia  chara&> 
Ur,  189. 
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Jgr^pa,  Ju^imMf  baniihed,  997. 

Agrifpot  J&mM,  chown  bj  AogufUu  to  Miitt  him  in 
Uie  «npire,  and  raiaed  to  be  hia  aon-in-Uw,  4. 

Agr^ipa,  Menemutf  64B. 

A^ryfo,  Potthuftuutf  hia  charactaF}  5— ia  murdered 
by  Tiberiua  upon  a  pretended  order  of  Aogoatua,  6» 
M,  81— after  hia  murder  hia  atave  peraonaiea  him 
anid  nearly  involvea  the  Romana  in  a  civil  war,  SSL 

Agrippa,  king  of  the  Jewa,  206,  226|  411. 

Ajfrippa,  UUu  qf^  where  llgellinua  gave  an  emertatii- 
mem,  281,  and  n. 

Agrifpa  VibtdemMy  ktlla  himaelf,  173. 

Afiyipina,  ViptttmiOf  mother  of  Druaua,  divorced  from 
Tibertui  at  the  deaire  of  Auguatua,  1&— diea,  79. 

Agryppina  wife  of  Oermanicua  leaves  the  camp  of  the 
mutineera  in  German/,  20— preventa  the  Roman  aol- 
diera  from  breaking  down  the  bridge  orer'rtie  Rhine, 
X)-<|UOceeda  to  Rome  after  the  death  of  her  hus- 
band, 6&— her  vojage  to  Rome,  73— arrival  at  Cor- 
cyra,  ib.— her  reception  at  Brunduaium,  ib.— goea  in 
proceaaion  to  Rome  with  the  um  of  her  huaband, 
lb.— military  lionottn  beatowed  on  her,  and  vaat 
crowda  f.iUow  her  in  deep  lamentation,  ib.— funeral 
honoura  beatowed  on  ber  huaband  at  Rome,  74— 
bar  violent  apeech  to  Tiberiua  in  the  danger  of  her 
relation  ENilchra,  123— hia  anawer  to  her,  ib.— viait^ 
ad  by  Tiberiua  in  her  illneaa,  ib.— her  retjueat  to 
be  allowed  to  marry,  to  which  ihe  recelvea  no  an- 
awer, 133, 191— retuaea  to  eat  at  Tiberiua'  table  from 
fear  of  poiaon,  IM— proceadinga  of  her  and  her  aon 
Nero  in  the  aenate,  136,  and  n.— the  emperor's  let- 
tar  of  accuaation  againat  the  mother  and  aon,  ilx— 
aatonlahment  of  the  aenate  and  reluctance  to  pro* 
coed  in  the  buaineaa,  ib.— Cotta  Meaaalinua  aeconde 
a  motion  that  Tiberiua'  letter  diould  be  conaidered, 
the  magiatnKa  and  othera  oppoae  the  motion,  ib.— 
Junius  Ruaticua  propoaea  to  delay  the  business,  136, 
137— the  people  aurround  the  aenate  house  and  de- 
nounce the  letter  from  Tiberiua  a  forgery,  137— the 
aenate  come  to  no  reaolution,  ib.— lettera  are  cir* 
culated  fuU  of  invectives  against  Sejanus  and  riot 
'  ihreatbna,  ib.— Tiberiua  cenaures  (he  aenate  and 
takaa  the  buaineaa  into  hia  own  hand,  ib.— the  afAute'a 
apoU^,  lb.— is  imiMls3ned  in  a  castle  near  Hercu- 
laneum,  13d— her  behaviour  there,  ib.— a  centurion 
baata  out  her  eye,  ib.— food  forced  into  her  mouth 
to  prevent  her  from  starving  herself,  ib.— removed 
to  confinemant  in  the  island  of  Pandataria,  ib.— her 
death,  166— her  character,  and  condua  of  Tiberius 
towarda  tier,  ib.— the  daf  of  her  death  obaerved  al 
a  feaiival,  ib. 

Aji  ijffrfiia,  one  of  the  daughtera  of  Oermanicus,  mai^ 
ried  to  Cneius  DomiUua,  133  and  n.— becemea  the  wife 
of  Claudius,  199— plans  the  marriaae  of  Domitius  her 
son  and  Octavia  the  emperor'a  daughter,  ib.— her 
character,  201— ia  dignlOed  ^ththe  name  of  Augua- 
ta,  206 — aenda  a  colony  to  the  capital  of  the  Ubiana, 
ib.— complains  to  Claudiua  of  Britannicus's  contempt 
of  Nero,  211 — claims  a  ri^t  to  be  conveyed  in  her 
carriage  to  the  capitol,  215t— by  the  aaaiatance  of 
othera  poiaona  Claudiua  at  Sinueaaa,  229— brings 
about  the  murder  of  Juniua  Silanua,  by  the  aaaiatance 
of  Publiua  Ce4er  and  Helius,  223 — ^bv  her  means  Nar- 
ciasus  is  thrown  into  prison  where  ne  kills  himaelf, 
ib. — obiaina  the  greateat  public  honours,  ib. — ap- 
peara  on  the  tribunal  along  with  Nero,  224 — her 
conduct  on  tha  diagrace  of  Pallaa,  227 — her  situation 
and  feelings  on  the  murder  of  Britannlcuii,  22B — ac- 
cnaed  by  SUana  of  a  conapiracy  againat  Nero,  229— 
her  defence  and  puniahment  of  her  accuaers,  and 
of  the  reward  of  her  frienda,  230^-her  behaviour  to- 
warda Nero,  217 — eacapaa  from  drowning  in  a  ahip, 
while  Acerrenla  ia  murdered  by  the  conapirators 


in  misuke,  M^kiUed  at  her  villa  on  (he  Locriaf 
lake,  260-^r  body  ia  bomad  the  night  o(  die  mur- 
der, ib. 

AlbOf  frtym  which  sfvuo^  the  Julii,  190. 

AlbinuMf  LueeeiuB,  is  murdered,  409. 

AlbueiUoy  charged  wkh  conapiracy  a^inst  the  praxa, 
176— is  aant  to  prison,  177. 

il/da,  the  worship  of,  among  the  NeharvaUani,  S7Q. 

Aleua,  where  Julius  Caesar  was  besieged,  196,  and  a. 

AUtii$,  MartuSf  appointed  to  enquire  Into  the  u- 
tent  of  Ihe  injury  done  by  an  eaithqnake  ia  An, 
66. 

AUxandfiUf  capital  of  Egypt,  69— enteied  by  Genm- 
nicua  without  the  penniaaion  of  Tiberius,  ib.— lus 
conduct  considered  aa  a  crime,  ib. — ^reaaons  fcr  not 
allowing  powerful  ii**in%mw%m  to  visit  Egn*  vitbooi 
penniaaion,  ib. 

i4/t«o,  fort,  41. 

AlUdiutf  THtua,  marriea  hii  niece,  901. 

Alliaria,  wife  of  Sempronlua,  25— her  faBsbufl  pnlfo 
death  by  Tiberius,  Ib. 

it/pa,  when  made  the  boundary  of  the  Ronan  city,  19L 

Altinum,  a  town,  42S. 

AUtmUf  Juliugf  baniahed,  297 

Atnaxonaf  91 

ilm&er,  ita  hiatoi^  and  probable  origin,  673— fettoid 
and  aold  only  by  the  JEstjans,  lb. 

AmuiOf  a  river,  27,  41. 

Amorfotf  an  island,  108;  114. 

AmphictyoHett  aaaembly  o^  108,  n. 

AfFuUiut,  SerenuMt  38B. 

AmycU^  gulf  of^  126. 

AnagmOf  a  town,  444. 

AneienU  amd  modemsj  in  the  days  of  Velpasiu,  vUeh 
of  these  excelled  in  oratory,  eU—the  prcfrr  line  rf 
disUnction  between  them,  ib.— Aper,  from  the  line 
drawn  by  himaelf,  coocluded  that  moit  of  ^^ou  %- 
moua  oraiora  vulgarly  reckoned  aBciant  were  ao- 
dem,  647, 648— proof  that  there  were  nutaii  etjl^ 
of  oratoij,  619,  66»— defence  of  the  departure  of 
Caaahia  Severua  from  the  anciem  style,  CSI—dw  iit- 
ferent  circumatancea  of  the  anciem  and  modern  on- 
tors,  651, 652— rudeneaa  of  ancient  oratory;  tcfiae- 
ment  of  modem,  suitable  to  the  altered  te«ea  ui 
habits  of  the  tiroes,  682 — critician  of  the  orator?  ol 
Calvua,  Cseliua,  Cesar,  and  Bruras;  of  Asioiu^i- 
llo,  Measala  Corvinua,  and  Cicero,  664,  €S5— A«t 
invective  on  several  modem  critics  and  iheir  elo- 
quence, fevourable  judgment  pasaed  on  Miatennu  and 
Secundua,  6S7— state  of  tha  controvert  oa  andeaS 
and  modern  oratory,  668— character  of  the  ortW 
in  the  age  of  Cicero,  ib.— that  of  the  wedani,  6ii 
uuu. 

Anekarimt  PrUeuM^  accuaea  Caeafaia  Cordns,  96. 9r. 

Aneona,  at  which  Flao  laavea  his  diipf  on  bi«  ^ 
to  Rome,  75. 

AniUcamona  revolt  againat  tha  Remans,  67. 

Andriaeutj  account  ci,  218,  n. 

Attemmiumj  mentioned,  216. 

AngUa,  their  aituation  and  worahip,  667.        -^^ 

Angrivarimu  in  motion  againat  Gennanicn^  ^^-ff 
mit  to  Steninius,  4&-ezpel  tha  Bracteriaai  vm 
their  possessions,  661. 

AnUeUf,  freedman  of  Tblamon,  sCfav  up  a  "•^^JT 
in  F^ntus  in  the  name  of  Vltcllhis,  <»-*■"*?  ^ 
pexund  by  aasanlt,  ib.— when  pormd  ^  *•  "^ 
mans  tokes  refuge  with  the  king  of  the  ftdocfcea* 

who  betraya  htan,  439.  .^ 

AniutuM,  Nero's  freedman,  advisee  him  to  droVBil^ 

pina  hia  mother  in  a  ahip,  M8-^  pt>B  "'^  ^ 

—banished  to  Sardinia  where  ha  dies,  W 
AmMhm,  Garwtta,  conaol,  hia  motion  is  iN 

298,  kSUa  hlnaal^^aOT. 
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MtAarimM  nmke  u  imipdoB  Into  lh«  Bonui  tent* 
toiy  under  BoiocalM  Uialr  iMdar,  a<B-«c6Wtiit  df 
(km  aid  BviocaluCf  i)>.— Ills  speech  to  ATltos,  ib.— 
Avittit*!  leply,  SO— imne  In  iheir  fvmar  the  Brvete- 
rkof  end  Teacttrkne,  t43-4he  TeneterluM  nre 
MUSoed  \jf  ATitas,  ib.— (he  Anritmriafts  retreat  to 
the  UdlpUnj  and  Tubantes,  the  Cauhint  end  Chenw- 
CUM,  ib.— rejected  bjr  aU,  thej  either  perlah  or  m 
put  to  the  tword,  lb. 

AMlmm,  an  oilcer  under  Qermanlciy,  41. 

JbUenu  FubliuB  la  promlaed  the  goveraoriMp  of  Sf- 
lii,  S3(Ma  accnaed  and  aubmha  to  a  Tohutafy  death, 
306. 

AMteuTt  iDititator  at  the  jamea  of  the  Ceataa,  S06L 

ieAcBiMM,  a  dtj,  174 

iatV«M«)  k^  «f  Vacedonia,  Itt 

ieti^  capital  of  Syria,  rejolcinga  there  aft  the  recore- 
Tj  of  Oermantcnn,  63. 

ialtocftet,  hing  of  Gomtnaiena,  hia  death,  63. 

JbUitehMi,  king  of  CiUcIa,  appeaaea  an  Insurrection, 
SUHoina  the  Bomana  afainst  the  Parthlana,  iSft— 
gau  poaieaaion  of  a  part  of  Armenia,  866  the  rlcheat 
•ad  moat  powaHhl  of  the  kings  who  aobmUted  to 
Konw,  411— eeoda  hia  fjrcea  to  aaaiat  Veapasian,  4BIT. 

imUtthui  Bpfyktuua  wi«heaio  introduce  the  mannara 
of  GniC6  among  the  Jewa,  608. 

ialudlM  Me  Qrtat,  69,  Slft-Conquared  1^  «ctpio,  M. 

J^nUpoUi^  ft  municipal  town,  389. 

i»liati*t  wM«  of  Rubellioa  Plautus,  966. 

iN<u«iN«,  CWiM,  consul,  VB,  206. 

^"A«h'wj,afMiiKe,  tribune  of  the  people,  S3!l^ia  prose- 
coed  iit  writing  aarcaatic  reraea  againat  Nero,  and 
kiaiahed,  9St|  Sd3,  308— turns  infermer,  306^ia  re- 
maded  lo  the  laland  from  which  he  bad  returned  to 
Koiiie,  476. 

^"(uhiw  Kehtf,  Lttetue,  conaul,  SQ6-4ather-in-law  of 
Kabellius  Plautus,  966-pioGonsul  of  Asia,  VAr-kWU 
himieK;  ib. 

*»tmim  fehit  of  Macedonia,  66. 

Mm^  a  cHjr,  9r,  046, 266,  2SQ,  385. 

<^atoii'e,  mother  of  Oermanlcus,  74,  78— her  character, 
146-moiher  of  the  emperor  Glaudiua,  18B. 

ie/dmo,  jrounger,  wife  of  Luciua  Domitlua,  120— mo- 
ther of  Cn.  Domhius  and  DomKia  LepMa,  219. 

infenia,  (boghler  of  Claudius,  199,  29&-manied  to 
Cornelias  8ylla,231— engagea  in  a  conapiracy  against 
Nero,  291. 

^■afoms  FtuodOot  follows  her  husband  into  banish- 
Blent,  297. 

ia/oNtwM,  ifnrtes,  consul,  grandfirther  of  the  emperor 
Amoninus,  STl. 

^aai'iie  FWiiy,  a  freedman,  602. 

•^om'Mf,  Ludua,  his  death,  120, 121— account  of  him, 
121. 

^a<«iw«t  Uamm^  tiiumTlr,  S-hia  death,  4— manj  con- 
ceniona  made  u>  him  bj  Auguatua,  S— takea  arma 
•gainst  the  auoe,  9, 78-deceiTed  bj  Auguatua,  9— de- 
fnted  \ff  the  Parthlana,  39— murdera  ArUTaadea,  40 
-f^andlather  of  Germanicus,  64— places  Herod  on 
tlte  throne  of  the  Jews,  602. 

datemitf  PrfmiM,  expelled  the  senate  for  assiMing  In 
forging  a  will,  268,  261-jolns  Vespasian»s  party, 
ftod  becomes  leader,  412,  433-conducu  the  army 
into  Italy,  423, 424-azes  the  seat  of  war  at  Verona, 
tl6-con«spondence  carried  on  between  him  and 
C»cina,  4a6-«ppeasas  a  Tiolent .  sedition  among 
Teipesian*s  troops,  426,  427— hia  bravery  In  a  Tic- 
tory  oTer  the  Titellians,  428,  429-hafangttea  hia 
Bco,  49B;  430— marchea  In  queat  of  the  Vltelliana, 
439-complaina  againat  Muctanua  with  pride  and 
reaentmenl,  4dO— becomea  an  InTetenle  enemy  to 
Mocianua,  ib.— haianguea  hia  aoldiera  ailer  croaaing 
the  Apenninea,  <M3-arobassadora  from  Yitelliua'a 


party  at  Bona  aa«  to  (Mat  with  htai,  461-*hls  rapa- 
city on  the  tahing  of  Roma,  469-— vaaled  whh  soprema 
authority  under  Domitlan,  ib^-hia  honoura,  468-ha 
ntiitts  from  Room  to  Vespasian  and  Anally  loses 
laspedabiNly,  489ir 

i«ritfam,20a^201 

Jper,  JIfarcwa,  hi*  cifcrncCer  as  aa  orator,  681. 

JpftrodMoMs  plead  for  thair  aanduartosfor  crimtnals, 
91 

JpfaMta,  the  ivpodlatad  wtta  of  Sejanus,  raireala  hia 
wickedneaa  In  pnoing  Dnisus  to  death,  149  nfteted 
by  the  death  of  her  aon,  whom  tba  pao|rta  threw 
into  a  charael,  killa  herself,  lb. 

J^riei^m,  an  epicure,  108,  and  n. 

Ap^on,  an  African  king,  263. 

Apia,  Egyptian  god,  499. 

JpoUinarUf  C{aaMftii«,40— commander  of  the  maitaas 
at  Tarracina,  449 — when  attacked  than  makes  his 
escape  by  aea,  460. 

ApMoy  place  of  hia  birth,  9i««worahlpped  at  Miletna, 
94, 9&— -la  represented  vrith  a  lyre,  268. 

ApoilcsMS  iqjurad  lif  an  earthquake,  66. 

Appiua  Ctaudiutf  or  OerMe,  660. 

Afirenia,  thrown  out  of  the  window  by  her  husband 
andidlled.  111. 

Apranitu,  Lutitu,  choaen  aa  a  delegate  from  the  mu- 
tlneera  in  Flannonia  to  TibeHua,  16— an  oflker  un- 
der Oermanlcas,  26— triumphal  honours  decNed 
him,  31— proposes  a  decree  about  LIbo,  49. 

/tprom'ue  Ctaiteiuce,  collects  two  armies  and  enters 
the  territory  of  the  Friaians,  ISl'— aenda  auxiliary 
cavalry  againat  them,  who  are  routed  In  battle,  ib. — 
Labeo  Cethegua  commanded  to  attack  the  Friaians, 
and  reacuea  the  aDxiliariea  formerly  routed,  and 
puia  the  Friaians  to  flight,  ib. 

ApuMug,  Su/ms,  conaul  at  the  commancament  of  the 
reign  of  Tiberiua,  6— takea  the  oath  of  fidelity  to 
him,  ib.  ^ 

AjmMoj  the  maglatratea  of  which  were  oidered  to  pay 
Iwnoura  to  the  memory  of  Germanicua,  fX 

Aquila^  JuKum,  a  R<nnan  knight,  208. 

Aquitoy  Kedtua,  hia  indlacretion,  099  awUes  at  Fa- 
dua,  436. 

AquiUia^  a  city,  495. 

Aqmilim,  convicted  of  adultery  with  Variua  LIgur,  la 
condemned  to  banishment,  119. 

AfMhue,  ComsUuMj  346.' 

Arab9  deaert  from  Tiridataa,  178.  ^ 


Anixae,  a  river,  216    washes  tha  walla  of  Aftnaata, 

237. 
A7«ela,90B. 
Ardulmmt  king  of  Cappadoda,  incots  tha  diaplea- 

aure  of  Tiberiua  during  hia  azile  at  Rhodea,  68— 

cornea  to  Rome,  la  triad  by  tha  senate  and  dies  of 

grief,  Ib. 
Ardm,  foreat  of,  to  which  Flonia  marchea  whh  Insur- 
gents, 87. 
Aridne,  a  people  of  Asia  towards  whom  Bardanes  king 

of  Parthia  pushed  his  conquests,  181 
Ariatut  *  uibe  of  Germans,  their  atndy  to  render  their 

aapect  horrible  in  war,  670. 
Anno,  a  town,  4S9-frove  oi;  436. 
Arintinum,  a  town,  436— la  bealeged,  4gr. 
AWo6orMn«e,  a  Made  raiaed  by  Caiua  Caaar  to  tha 

throne  of  Anaenia,  40— loaea  hia  life  ty  an  aceidaBt, 

B).— account  of  hie  sacceaaora,  ib.  n. 
Arie<ofrii/ue  made  king  of  Armenia  Minor,  296— ra- 

ceivea  acceaaiona  to  hia  kingdom,  266. 
Aria/onieiM,  had  engaged  in  war  with  the  Romana,  121, 

218. 
AmMAia,  varloua  revolutiona  there,  40— never  long 
I     true  cither  to  the  Roinana  or  Panhiana,  59. 
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,  bf  whom  ftdioD  the  CaltiaM  u«  dlMtnd, 
9S— kic  f*iM«logy«  2i»  nw — ^rouiM  tlw  ClMnkuu 
■gaiMt  Iks  RwiMM,  S7— hlc  ipaecb  lo  thMB,  ttk^ 
fightfl  with  Oennaaicas  and  U*  annj,  IW  ■flarlri 
Cccena  on  Um  long  bridfes,  39  lUcfci  Um  BonMi 
Gaiiip,a>-toilefeaud  nod  put  to  fligln,il>. — his  con- 
fcrvnea  whh  hit  broihar  FlaTina,  4S— bin  bnttln  whh, 
and  defenl  by  the  troope  of  Geminnicaa,  44— renewi 
the  civU  wnr  whh  Oennnnj,  nod  nfter  mnnj  TiciMl- 
todee,  la  aUin  bj  hie  own  relatione,  fl9. 

Jreie,  |Hrogreae  of  the  Komen,  had  made  diecoTeriee 
to  the  north  of  the  Baklc,  630— thone  in  general 
oea  in  Oennany,  634— -riglat  of  wearing,  how  eon- 
CBired,  643— of  deceased  warriors  commliied  with 
them  to  the  pyre,  p.  666— waat  of  nraoog  the  Fin^ 
nhuia,574. 

Jmo,  a  river,  94. 

Arput,  prince  of  the  Cattians.  His  wUs  and  daughter 
taken  prisoners  bj  SILios,  41. 

Arria  Qalla,  SM. 

Arria,  mother'la-lnw  of  Thrasan,  313— nnolher,  his 
wUe,ib. 

AmuUiuM  Lueiua,  incvrs  the  resentment  of  Tiberias, 
10 — proposes  a  project  for  preTentlng  Innndations 
of  the  Tiber,  34— his  weight  and  Infloence,  1S9— 
preTented  from  going  to  his  prorince,  but  acts 
throogh  deputies,  167,406— is  accused  of  a  confpiracj, 
and  kills  hhnseli;  ir6>  177— his  Integrttj  and  elo- 
quence,  189— the  two  informers  against  him  punish- 
ed, 169. 

Ammtiutt  TUm»,7B. 

Ar»ae€B,  founder  of  the  Ruthian  monarckj,  39,  n.— 
Genealogical  uble  of  his  descendants,  39,  n. 

Anaddttj  name  of  the  Parthian  kings,39,  n.    .      ' 

ilreomeeala,  a  city  of  Armenia,  S70. 

Ananias,  a  river,  277. 

ArtabamUf  the  crown  oflbred  to  him  by  the  Farthians,  40. 

ArUtbanm,  king  of  the  Puthiaos,  sends  ambassadors 
to  Oermanicus,  69— request^  that  Vonones  should  be 
removed  from  Syria,  60— obtains  his  request,  lb.— a 
deputation  from  the  ParUiian  nobility  against  him 
arrives  al  Home,  16>-4aithfttl  to  the  Romans  while 
Germaalcus  was  In  the  east,  lb.— on  the  death  of 
Artaxlas,  king  of  Annenia,  places  his  eldest  son, 
Anaces,  on  the  vacant  throne,  170— makes  forther 
arrogant  demands,  lb.— the  Farthians  apply  to  Tibe- 
rius to  set  Phraates  on  the  throne  of  F^hia,  whicii 
is  done,  ib.— poisons  Abdus  the  eunuch,  ib.— Arsaces 
Is  poisoned,  171.  He  sends  his  son  Orodeato  op^iose 
the  Iberians  who  had  taken  the  city  Arlaxata,  ib. — 
Orodes  ii  unable  to  drive  the  Iberians,  Sarmatians, 
and  Albanians  from  Ar^ienla,  ib.— the  Farthians  un- 
der Orodes  defeated  by  the  Iberians  under  Pharas- 
manes,  172— Arubanus  marches  to  repair  the  loss, 
and  is  defeated  by  the  Iberians,  ib. — to  avoid  a  war 
with  Home  he  abandons  Armenia,  but  by  the  Pkrthians 
Is  driven  from  Plftrthia,  and  Ukns  refoge  in  Scytbia, 
ib.— alter  his  abdication  by  the  assistance  of  Vitellius 
and  other  auxiliaries,  Ttridates  is  peated  on  the 
throne  of  Panhia,  lb. 

AfiaviudMf  raised  to  the  Armenian  throne  by  Augus- 
tus, and  suppoxted  by  his  armies,  40— driven  from 
the  throne,  Vo. 

.Artovoedet,  another,  murdered  by  Mark  Antony,  4a 

ArtaaatOt  capital  of  Armenia,  59— taken  by  the  Ibe- 
rians, 171— by  the  Farthians,  314— besieged  by  Cor- 
bulo,  and  reduced  to  ashes,  337, 256. 

Artaxiatf  king  of  Armenia,  revolts  againit  the  Romans, 
40— killed, by  his  own  relations,  lb. 

'ir/axuu,  ZettOf  king  of  Armenia,  receives  the  cruwn 
from  Germinlr.ut,  69 — dies,  170. 


AHimttm,%Vm^ian  ehj,  174 
aBBtkmoCGaol,4 
»CMM,hisMble 
was  in  diflcnlty,  310— in  wooaded  whan  aedag  as  an 
amhasserter,  461 — put  to  death  for  a  iMWtjiii  on 
Vmum  Thrasea,e81 — his  chamclOTy  ib.  a. 
AnutiM$f  JLHCMie,  ezecmedy  173L 

ileddifr^iMm,  acttadeU  4n. 

Aseitpiodatwat  Gaeettce,  deprived  of  his  rIdMS,  and 

banished  for  his  wmliered  fiiaodship  to  Sorum  in 

adversity,  313. 
Ateamua  Laheo^  tutor  to  Nero,  I 

ornaments,  226. 
ilsMtteiis^  a  coBomander  In  Oaal,  416, 41fi. 
AsiatiaUf  a  freedman  of  YiieUinaa  made  a 

knight,  403— accumulates  great  flckB%41fi    eiecniiJ 

as  a  common  slave,  463. 
Ariatiau,  JuUma,  life  oi;  by  JuUus  Secondns,  611 
Atiatiau,  ValeriuB,  prosecuted  by  Snillhu,  at  the  in* 

Stance  of  Poppaa,  181 — kills  hlflaaali;  VBBL 
AsMms,  LueiMe,  consul,  36L 
Astnnie,  JMbrene,  consul,  263^ 
Atpttf  Sutpicitmt  executed,  and  his  answer  lo  a  qoee* 

tk>nofNen»,296^ 
Atpnmatf  iMdua,  who  teadSk  by  orden  of  TQiiriai^ 

assassins  to  kill  Semproolus,  96, 78^  79l 
AseemMise,  public,  how  conducted  among  tkrO«niiiB% 

64. 
Attrdo^,  profeasort  oi;  predict,  that  Tiberias  wedd 

never  return  from  Oampantaj  126— raonfkf  am  tkdr 

predictions,  lb. 
AtuUi  a  town,  436. 
AMetts,  visited  t^  Geraankns,  W    puwiwul  waa^ 

orwtors,6S0. 
Atiiius  vows  a  Umple  to  Hope,  66. 
ATi/itte,  a  builder,  banished,  127.    SmeFUm* 
Alia,  Abgusuis'  mother,  sii^perintends  his  educatM, 

661. 
Atinututt  the  freedman  and  paramour  of  Domitia,a»> 

slats  in  bringing  a  folse  accueation  against  AgrippiaSi 

329, 930 — punished  with  death,  23L 
Attelitu  HiMter,  PubUuB,  commander  in  Fanaoah, 

307. 
AlUcu$,  Auitie,  prefect  of  a  cdhwt,  slain  al  the  battle  of 

the  Grampians,  613. 
AtUctu,  Cmrtitu,  accompanies  Nero  bom  Rome,  185— 

ruined  by  Sejanus,  161. 
Atticwf ,  JuUtu,  declares  lalsely  that  he  bad  killed  Olko, 

356. 
AUinUt  PompomuBf  a  Roman  halgfat,  64. 
AitiaUf  QtdnetitUt  consul,  taken  prisoner  by  the  rl- 

diers  of  Vitellian,  449-^confesses  that  he  had  set  :te 

capitul  on  fire,  and  thus  saves  his  life,  449. 
AUietu  VetinuMf  consul,  289— his  genius  and  ardesi 

spirit,  291 — ^murdered  by  Nero,  996»  997. 
A/ye,  king,  195. 

Augurit9t  among  the  Germans,  640. 
Atf^ta/o,  a  name  given  to  LI  via,  7 — to  Agrlpplsa,  90(^ 

to  the  wife  and  daughter  of  Nero,  390— lo  the  maiker 

of  Vitellius,  414. 
AuguBtan  eoeie/y,  Intlltutlon  and  description  of|  Vfi- 
AugustoduHumf  capital  of  the  fduans,  8B^  89. 
AugitsiuM,  when  the  whole  power  of  the  stale  centred  is 

him,  3— Tacitus  begins  his  history  at  the  end  of  » 

reign,  4>-visiis  Posihumus  AgriMia,6,6— hitdM^ 

6 — his  will  brought  forward  to  the  seaete,  7— bs 

funeral  proceesion,  8 — reflections  on  his  deatktr^ 

people  of  Rome,  ib. — his  character  and  ixum»a»^ 

epitomised,  ib.  9— he  was  thiiteea  times  coowlf  i^  &■ 

— when  he  became  emperor,  ib.  a.— dicdtt>«'>>^ 

n. — a  lemple  and  religions  worship  decreed  p^  "^ 

ter  his  funeral,  ib. — his  severity  In  enfofcuV^P" 
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■crIplloB  onder  Ike  trfoakYlnt*,  9^  b.->ii«w  nligloQt 

ritea  fonnad  Inhoiioiir  of  him  at  Borne,  8&— wndf 

YoiMNMo  from  Bomo  lo  be  king  of  Futhiay  89— hi« 

policj  regarding  Britain,  696. 
AmgwuiuBf  a  tlUe  of  imperial  grandaor,  410— eonlemd 

OB  Oilio,  a0»-on  TlielUua,  4M-ihoagh  hia  bonmr 
of  riwn  dnretiui,  414. 

mount,  that  name  given  to  moont  Gmliaa» 

IST. 
Jmrtiiat  mother  of  Julioa  Caaar,  661. 
Amniimt  C^tta,  JUbroM,  oonaul,  73, 78— another  reeelToa 

a  jtrniij  atipend  from  Nero,  931 
AmnUm9,  /Wotftn,  receivea  concalar  omamenta,  379: 
AmvUtUf  Pitu,  oomplaina  to  the  eenale  that  hia  hooae 

waa  mined  bf  the  making  of  a  pnblle  road,  33-ia 

Indeauililed  b^  Tlberioa,  ib. 
AursUm9,  ftvMnce,  defeated  bjr  the  Oermanf,666. 
Amnmiaf  held  in  reTorence  bjr  the  Oermana,  63Bb 
AvemUewam,  a  elty,  388. 
^mmMm,  mount,  laid  in  aahea  bf  Are,  176— TitelUiia' 

wife  haa  a  houae  on  it,  417, 469. 
Jaifiwie,  lake,  986. 

Atioia,  AeUiuBt  qnella  two  Inanrrectiona,  87. 
AvtamsBf  their  wonhlp,  667. 
Auikenf  proaeciiliDn  of,  683~their  diffleultiea,  696,  n. 
Amx9a,  where  Tacferinaa  if  ilain  in  battle,  IIS. 


B 

Baiuhepma,  forest  where  900  Bomana  are  cut  to  pieces 
by  the  Germans,  131  and  n. 

BaiMj  a  delightful  Tillage  in  Campania,  181, 960-poBda 
and  lakea  at,  9a0-gulf  of,  24BL 

Bmibiiiu9f  appointed  to  the  inovince  of  EgTpt,  130— Sen- 
eca'a  chdumcter  of  him,  ib.'n. 

BmlbuBf  Cornelius,  his  munificence  In  public  works,  97— 
originally  from  Spain,  191— his  power  wlien  supported 
t>7  Augustus,  218. 

Ba»m9,  DomitiuM,  his  will  forged,  960. 

Baibma,  LmUmm^  prosecutes  Acutla,  176— isbaniahed,  177. 

B&rMma  ProeubiMfJB^ 

BoHm,  their  veraes,  the  occaaion  and  manner  of  chant* 
log  them,  638, 633. 

Aor^oaae,  king  of  Parthia,  killed  by  consplratora,  181 

Bar»»  Smnmu,  consul  elect,  his  motion  regarding 
Pkllaa,  216— la  conmiended,  30S— hia  accusation,  309— 
Poblitts  Celer  charged  with  having,  bj  false  testimony, 
taken  away  his  life,  462. 

JSartMM,  a  town  where  Silanua  was  killed,  301 

BanUdMw,  a  man  of  h%h  rank  among  the  Egyptians,  489. 

Bamiiid€Bf  a  priest,  4ia 

bmiuB,  his  military  Ulents,  439. 
I,  CettUiuMt  pretends  that  vaat  treasures  had  been 
revealed  to  him  in  a  dream  buried  in  the  earth  at  Car- 
thaige,  301  and  n.— arrives  at  Carthage,  and  searches 
ivr  them  In  vain  in  the  presence  of  witnesses,  and 
kills  himself;  303. 

jya/flwu,  a  place  of  rendesvoos  for  a  fleet  built  by  order 
oTGenDanicus,  41. 

SatavioMB,  their  history,  463— commence  hostilities  on 
the  oppressife  Bomans,  464— are  Joined  by  the  Can- 
Inefetes  and  Frisiana,  lb.— their  success,  ib.— their  flrst 
victory  over  the  Bomans  on  the  Bhine,  466-Hulmirably 
•ecoaded  by  the  wiae  policy  of  CWilis,  lb.— Muaunius 
Loparcna  defeated  by  him,  466— declaration  of  the 
Batavlan  auxiliaries,  who,  when  on  their  march  to 
Bome,  deaerted  to  Civllis,  lb.— the  first  legkm  under 
Berennlna  Oallua  attack  them  aa  they  paaa  Bonn,  are 
rooted  In  the  field,  and  aUnghtered  in  the  campy  lb.— 
pf  agiBf  ai  fcms  of  Mummiua  Lupercusand  Numislus  Bu- 
faa  fbr  aa  attack  from  CIvllis,  46r-'they  are  attacked 


and  bsslagsd  In  the  old  camp»  IL— condhloB  of  tha 
Bomans  and  Batavlsna,  lb.— the  sfege  turned  into  a 
blockade,  46S--reaomed,  470— again  tamed  lolo  a 
blockade,  lb.— efliicta  of  the  IntelUgenca  of  the  battle 
of  Cremona,  ib.— negotiation  of  the  Bomana  with  CiT> 
ilia,  lb.— he  surprises  the  BooMn  camp  at  Gelduba, 
471— feulta  of  the  respective  conunandera  in  that  aflhir, 
ib.-*Balavlans  under  ClvlUs  obliged  to  retreat  after 
an  obstinate  encounter  with  the  Bomana  under  Yo- 
cula  in  alght  of  the  old  camp,  47Si-lhey  again  lay  alage 
to  the  old  campr  take  Oetduba,  and  defeat  the  BooMna 
at  Noveaium,  lb.— the  old  camp  surrendered,  Wl  aa 
Potilhia  Cerealis  Is  making  a  strong  fanpiessloB  on 
Gaid,  the  fovteenth  legion  make  a  descent  ftam  Bri- 
tain on  the  Baiavian  coast,  490— the  Tungriana  and 
Nervlana  aubmit  to  the  Bobmbs,  lb.— 4he  Caninefatea 
bom  the  British  fleet,  apd  defbat  the  Tungriana,  lb.~ 
Civills  being  defiMted  at  the  old  camp,  made  his  retreat 
Into  Batavia,  606— sodden  attacks  on  four  stations  of 
the  Boman  army  at  one  time,  lb.— aurpriaal  of  Cerealla 
and  his  guards  on  a  river  esenraion,  607— the  war 
ended  by  a  naval  skirmish,  ib.— 4helr  character,  19— 
free  firom  taxes,  ib. 

Batavodurumj  a  town,  606^ 

Battlt,  the  German  order  of^  636. 

Baih^utt  a  pantomime  performer,  96. 

JBtaai',avilIa,2ia 

Beard;  that  of  the  Cattlanannshavan  till  they  each  day 
an  enemy,  660. 

Btdriaeumf  a  village,  femoos  for  tha  slaughter  of  two 
Boroan  armies,  391, 399— Otho  encampa  near  h,  397, 
399;  401— Antoniua  Primus  arrives  there,  4S8l 

Btigie  States,  of  whom  Oermanlcua  takes  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  Tiberius,  1& 

Bc/tia,  a  river,  601. 

Beneoen/om,  283. 

BSfi^gmie,  Orphidiu9t  klHed  In  an  engagement,  398. . 

Btrmicet  queen,  eapouaes  the  interest  of  YespaaiaB, 
411. 

Befy/iw,700. 

Belosi^M,  481— surrender  to  Ctvilla,  486. 

Behnu  Chile  murdered  in  Gaol,  367. 

BibaeuhUf  his  lampoona  on  the  Cvsars,  116. 

BUhduMt  Conis,  sdlle,  moves  for  enforcing  the  samp- 
toary  laws,  90. 

BmgttMn,  486. 

Biografikjf^  its  frequent  use  fhxn  (ha  most  ancient  tfanes, 
679— difficulties  and  obstacles  to  H  In  more  modem 
timea,  lb.  680. 

Bith^mot  supposed  to  have  been  once  anbje^  toBgypt, 
61. 

Bi^ttf,  two,  kill  themselves,  173. 

BkuuMf  Junius,  uncle  of  Sejanus,  a  summer  camp  for 
three  legions  formed  under  his  command  in  Fannonlav 
12— In  vain  endeavours  to  quell  the  mutiny  of  tha 
aoldiers  in  Plannonia,  13— his  speech  to  them,  lb.— 
chosen  aa  a  delegate  from  the  mutineers  In  Plannonla, 
to  Tiberius,  16— obtains  trhunphal  honoora  for  hia 
aervicea  in  AfHca,  98— pot  to  death,  148L 

Bteeue,  Pediua,  ordered  Into  baniahment  at  the  auit  of 
theCyTenians,263. 

BiUiu9  CaiuUmtB,  banished,  S97. 

BoadicMif  widow  of  Plmsutagus,  king  of  the  Ic«niana, 
acourged  by  Boman  centurions,  267— her  daufhiera 
ravished,  ilx— her  subjects  plundered,  ib.— the  Icenl 
joined  bj  the  Trlnobantes  revolt  against  the  Bomanai 
368— they  lay  wasu  the  Boman  colony  In  Britain,  ib^— 
they  cut  to  |rfeces  a  Boman  legion  commanded  ij  Fe- 
tilius  Cerealla^  !>.— Catos  Deciaaua*  procurator  fliea  to 
Gaul,  lb.— SuetoBiua  marchea  to  London,  Ib.  and  n.— 
meantime  the  Briiona  maaaacre  TOflOO  Bomans,  989— 
Suetonius  collacu  an  army  of  lOyOOD  Bomaoa.  lb  • 
4X 
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BondicM  leada  to  bittle,  lb.— her  ipeeeh  to  tho  Brldih 

annj,  ib.— Suetoniiw'  speeeh  to  the  Boman  Tmj,  ib.~ 

Iho  BrItoDf  an  delectad  and  Boadlceapoi4oiuilienelf| 
■  lb.— headed  an  iniurrectioa  of  Uie  Brltona  which  was 

dlKoncerled  bj  a  single  batile,  698. 
BoeekariBt  king  of  Egjrpt,  48a 
Bcdebria,  the  apace  between  the  Forth  and  Clyde  pre. 

lent  a  cmvmimi  boondaiy  to  the  RoiBaaompire  in 

Britain,  603. 
Boitou  drlTan  bj  BDaroboduiu  firom  their  countrj,  47, 

n.  667. 

MM^m^^^^g^^mmm^        JUST 

aVOMMmii  0O/» 

B^ioeaim,  chief  of  the  Anelhariane,  9Cl— refuaea  an  al- 
lotmeni  of  land  auppoalng  It  to  be  the  price  of  treach- 
err,  943. 

BdwnUf  VeUiutf  Agricola'a  deportment  toward  him, 
cap  again  aawmed  the  government  of  Britain, 
698. 

Bonn,  wlnur  0taUon  of  the  lint  legion,  466|  46S,  4fi9, 
607. 

Boncmia  where  the  Boman  eenate  declarea  for  Viielliua, 
403-an  amphitheatre  built  there,  406~a  ihow  of  gladi- 
atora  exhibited  there,  407. 

Botphonut  203— war  in,  919. 

BovilUt,  69~CirecnBian  gamea  at,  280— YiteUlans  mr- 
render  there,  469, 476. 

Brandenburg,  memolra  of  the  hoase  of.  In  which  it  la 
■aid  the  Bomana  never  paaaed  the  Elbe,  120,  n. 

BrigmUn  redacad  bj  Petillua  GereMis,  699. 

Br^mot  a  chieftain  ofthe  Canlnefatea,  464. 

Britauif  account  of  the  Boman  tranaacUona  there,  2Q&— 
the  nature  of  the  war  here  when  Agrlcola  began  hia 
oareer,  667— his  behaTlour  on  hia  return  to  it,  689— 
i^jpointed  governor  of  It,  691— deacrlptlon  of  it,  ib.— 
origin  of  the  Inhabitanta,  their  inatitutiona,  religion, 
mannera,  and  language,  693— their  military  force,  and 
manner  of  fighting,  693— aoil,  climate,  metals,  and 
pearls,  S94,  696— Caiigula'a  mediuted  Invaaion,  696— 
Claudius'  successful  iovasion,  ib.— succession  of  goT- 
emora  o(  696,  697— insubordination  of  the  soldiery, 
6V— Vespaaian,  on  his  accession  to  the  empire,  re-ap- 
points Petilius  Cerealis,  his  success,  699— Agricola  on 
his  re-appointraenl  effects  a  redress  of  grievances 
and  succeeds  in  introducing  the  Boman  learning  and 
luxury,  600, 602-^  strong  chain  of  posts  established 
on  the. Boman  frontiers  of  Britain,  002— Agricola 
opens  his  third  campaign  by  overrunning  the  north- 
ern part  of  Caledonia  to  the  firth  of  Tay,  609— a  line 
of  forts  erected  and  garrisoned  between  the  firths 
of  Forth  and  Clyde,  ib.— sea  coast  north  Of  the  firth 
of  Clyde  and  opposite  to  Ireland  explored,  60S,  604— 
that  of  the  east  north  of  Bodotria  next  attempted, 
604— Britain  first  discovered  by  the  Romans  to  be  an 
island,  613— Agricola  resigns  the  government  of  Bri- 
tain, 616. 

BrilafuUeuM  son  of  Claudius,  hfs  death  and  flmeral, 
928— conduct  of  Nero  towards  him,  ib.— Nero's  procla> 
mation  with  regard  to  that  event,  299. 

BrU0n$,  their  temper  since  conquered  by  the  Romans, 
696— not  conquered  by  Julius  Caesar,  696— discontents 
and  complaints  of,  697— made  a  general  insurrection 
under  Boadicea,  attack  and  cut  olTmany  of  the  Roman 
garrison,  and  burned  the  capital,  698-^ts  insurrec- 
tion diaconcerted  by  a  aingle  baule,  ib.- submission 
of  Anglesey,  600— Agricola  introduced  literature  and 
the  arta  of  civilisation  among  the  Britons,  002— the 
Britona  of  Caledonia,  not  submitting,  are  driven  north 
of  the  Forth,  603— they  storm  the  forts  of  the  Ro- 
mans,  606— they  surprise  and  storm  the  camp  of  the 
ninth  legion,  lb.— baule  of  the  Grampian  hills,  611— 
'Tietory  and  retreat  of  the  Bomana^  condva  of  the 
Bfttons,  6ia 
,897. 


AraCftar,  a  soldier  damaiids  ■  nwasd  iir  UDh^  U% 
440— another  dispatches  himself  in'  doing  m,  lb. 

AnolAere  and  Swteri^  intennarrlages  betweeii  coaBBOB 
in  the  oast,  40,  n. 

BrueUriana  defeated  by  Germanfrna  in  Gemiaiiy,2l— 
abandon  their  country,  97-^hara  thalr  conotzy  vu, 
661. 

Brunduaiwm,  48^  75,  412-the  lactpdon  of  Agrippint 
there  with  her  husband's  urn,  73— a  servile  war  rises 
there,  113-treaty  oi;  9. 

BruUdnu  Nigmr,  an  adile,  96. 

JSniliis,  Ludut  Juniua,  Urtt  eatabliahea  Ubeity  at  Rome, 
3— the  law  curlata  put  In  force  by  him,  189-institttct 
the  aecond  claaa  of  nolMlity,  191. 

Brarttw,  AUnrviM  Juniut,  killa  himself  after  the  taule 
of  FhilippI,  4,  n.— f>ralaed  by  Cremuiios  Cordoa  sad 
Titua  Liviua,  115, 116-Ua  character  as  an  orMor,  Gf6| 
647,  n.  651, 669. 

BMrdo^  JuUuSf  hia  life  aaved  bj  a^flUatageagi,  366. 

i3vnaR«,969. 

Bun^ut,  4/ramia,  appointed  to  the  fommand  of  tke 
praetorian  banda,  212— accompaniea  Nero  when  pn»> 
claimed  emperor,  220— one  of  Nero'a  pnceiMoni 
223 — ^hia  experience,  226— haa  n  maimed  hand,  27— 
nearly  loaea  hia  command,  230 — chaiged  vith  a 
conspiracy,  231— consulted  when  Neio  had  fiuled  is 
his  first  attempt  to  murder  his  own  mother,  96— 
his  sorrow  at  Nero's  performing  on  the  suge,9— 
suspected  to  have  died  of  poison,  263k964-hif  ch■^ 
acter,964. 

ByaanltiMn,  visited  by  Germanicoa,  66— its  ^xmlia% 
918— ^people  of^  exempted  from  taxes  for  five  yw^ 
21^MuciamM  has  a  fleet  there,  419, 438. 


Cadicia,  Wife  of  Scevinus,  banisbed,  298. 

Cadiua  Bttfu;  found  guilty  of  extortion,  and 
the  senate,  206— is  restored  to  hia  rank,  37L 

Cadmu$,  teaches  the  art  of  writing,  186. 

Cadroj  a  hill,  174. 

CacUiamu,  Domitiua^  313L 

Cacilianus,  Magius,  86. 

Cori/mntie,  the  senator,  punished  fcr  having  johwd  is 
the  prosecution  of  Messalinus  CoCta,  169. 

Caciliut,  CaiuM,  consul,  82. 

Caciliua  SimpUxt  40i 

Cacina  Severtu,  Anlu$,  commander  of  a  canq)  oa  the 
lower  Rhine  in  which  a  motiny  broke  out,  17— de- 
feats the  Manrians,  26— endeavours  to  pass  d»  l«Qf 
bridges,  29— finds  great  difficulties  there  from  tb^  m 
ture  of  the  place  and  attacks  of  the  barbarieas,  ib^— 
sees  Varus  in  a  vision,  lb.— has  his  horse  killed  uader 
him  in  baule,  ib.— his  speech  to  the  Reman  soMirn 
in  a  difflcult  situation,  30— under  his  command  liitr 
beat  back  and  put  to  the  sword  the  Germans  loack 
Ing  the  camp,  ib. — triumphal  honours  decreed  to  liiiii 
31— care  of  building  a  Heet  commitied  lo  hia,  41- 
pmposes  an  alur  to  Vengeance,  79— movtjthai  wifte 
of  governors  of  provinces  dunild  naiaeeofl4*07^^ 
husbands,  84. 

Cadna,  a  Vitelllan  general,  by  his  cmeityio«aM*« 
Helvetians  to  arms  and  defiwia  them,  SC7, 31^'^ 
fondness  of  dress,  390>-4nv«sia  Plaoentis  b«  *^ 
raises  the  siege,  391-beinys  Vitellias,418-ialM^ 
with  fetters  by  his  own  soldiers,  498-is  freed  km 
fetters  and  sent  by  his  soldiera  to  make  their  Pf^ 
with  Vespasian,  493— condemned  in  absence  l7  "* 
senate,  435. 

,PutUtuLargmM,m. 
Onrsar,  csndemDed  ftr  bviBgiagfbf«««*"i* 
charge,  89. 
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OmUtta,  Roteim^  aft.  see  Mtzimuf,  Trabelllus. 

CmiitM  Ritftta^  Mamu^  hli  chancier  aa  an  ontor, 
6«  and  IL  654,  66a 

OmlimMt  MautUf  account  of  Ita  name  beinf  changed  to 
AugamnB,  197. 

Cmtuta  put  to  death  bf  order  of  Viiellius,  402. 

Ctifiia,  StrvilitUt  conquered  bj  the  Germanf,  565. 

Gowraftou,  a  people  of  Oaul,  486. 

CaBtttT,  Caiu9,  frandson  of  Auguetas,  4,  103 — sent  to 
compote  the  troublee  in  Armenia,  40,  99 — if  a  rival 
of  Tiberius,  69, 178— was  husljand  of  Li  via,  118. 

Cmsar,  Caiut  JuUutt  when  the  whole  power  of  the 
stale  dSTolved  xip^n  him,  3 — ^his  partisans  have  no 
«  leader  but  Octavius,  4— quells  a  mutiny  by  a  single 
ipord,  21 — replies  to  a  book  of  Cicero's,  116 — a  ri- 
val to  the  most  eminent  orators,  224 — ^hls  character 
as  an  orator,  6S8,  n.-^his  education,  661 — was  at 
the  bar  when  young,  66r-Hlid  not  cmtqtur  Britain, 
909,  S96. 

Casar,  LmoTiis,  grandson  of  Augustus,  dies  on  his  road 
CO  join  the  annj  in  Spain,  6 — ^was  a  rival  of  Tibe- 
rius, 178L 

Ctmar,  a  title  conferred  on  emperors.  Is  refused  by 
▼ilellius,  40t— conferred  on  Vespasian,  410— Vltel- 
lins  desires  to  assume  the  title,  442 — ^DomitUn  sa> 
Ittfed  by  that  name,  453. 

metropolis  of  Judea,  410. 
w  PoliM,  nominated  for  defending  Armenia, 
275-— his  punishment  for  his  bad  conduct,  281. 

Cmaitm/omi  passed  by  the  Romans  in  a  (breed  march, 
23L 

Cbmims  CdrdHt,  accused  of  rapine  by  the  Cyrenians, 
96— condemned,  97. 

q— ewifuis,  SttUiut,  his  pu&ishmenl  for  being  connect- 
ed with  Messallna,  194. 

Ctuomiua  MarimuSi  banished,  298. 

OceowMS  PatuMf  consul,  2S7. 

CaismuM  StMnutj  commander  of  a  legion,  275. 

GoZcdlarn'o,  outlines  of,  391— overrun  so  (ar  by  Agrlco- 
la  in  his  second  campaign,  602^verrun  the  length 
of  the  firth  of  Tky  In  the  third,  and  the  country  to 
the  noth  of  the  Forth  and  Clyde,  secured  by  a  cliain 
of  f>rts,  909— sea  coast  north  of  the  firth  of  Clyde, 
and  opposite  to  Ireland  explored,  603,  604 — that  of 
the  east  next  attempted,  601— the  Roman  forts  storm- 
ed by  the  Caledonians,  605— the  camp  of  the  ninth  le- 
gion stormed  In  the  night,  ib.—  the  Caledonians, 
though  after  a  bloody  engagement  beat  off,  still 
kept  the  field,  Ib. — disposition  of  their  army  before 
the  battte  of  the  Grampian  hills,  611— its  defeat,  612. 

Cahmm§,  JmUuM,  431 

Co/ee,  a  town,  163. 

OmUftda,  son  of  Oermanlcus  and  Agrippina,  bom  and 
broi^ht  up  among  the  Roman  legions,  20— by  order 
of  Tiberius  is  married  to  Julia  the  daughter  of  Hilar- 
COS  Silanus,  161 — ^his  character,  ib. — his  flattery  of 
Tiberius,  ib. — ^Passlenus*  remarks  concerning  him, 
8>. — almost  proclaimed  emperor  ht  the  apparent 
death  of  Tiberius,  177— his  terror  at  his  revival,  178 
—4s  relieved  from  it  by  Macro  smothering  the  dy- 
ing prince,  Ib. — succeeds  Tiberius,  is  killed  and  suc- 
ceeded by  Claudius,  181,  n.— put  to  death  the  fiuher 
of  Agrlcola,  566. 
GbUiMics,  a  principal  actnr  in  the  catastrophe  of  Ca- 
ligttla,  192, 193--of  great  authority  under  Clsndius, 
196— supports  the  Interest  of  LoUia  Paulina,  199. 
Oafyurmia,  concubine  of  Claudius,  193. 
Cmlpmmla,  a  woman  of  high  rank,  whom  Messallna 
causes  to  be  banished  on  account  of  her  Jealousy 
of  her  beaniy,  206— Is  recalled  from  banishment,  351. 
OaifmvHianm,  Dteiutt  executed,  191 
Oaffwirwfas,  a  Roman  esgle-bearer,  who  rescued  a 
ambassador  from  death,  20. 


Cd^mmiut  Aaprtnaif  seises  the  fanposlor  Nero^  SBT. 

Cafyumius  Fabaiuaf  prosecuted,  308. 

CalpumitUf  Lueiutf  consul,  127. 

CalpurniuM  OaUrianUMf  son  of  next,  put  to  death,  463L 

Calpurmtu  PuOf  Lueiutf  secedes  from  the  senate,  and 
threatens  to  go  into  voluntary  exile,  6(>— his  firm- 
ness in  a  law-suit  with  Urgulania,  ib. — is  capitally 
prosecuted,  but  dies  before  sentence.  111. 

Catpumiu9  Rtpentinua^  a  centurion  loaded  with  fet- 
ters fjr  defending  the  images  of  Oalba,  364— execuir 
ed,  363. 

Calpumiut  SkUtianutf  banished,  117. 

Calvia  Crispinilla,  324,  370. 

Calvina,  Jumot  accused  of  incest,  200— banished,  201. 

CSa/nstiM,  employed  to  accuse  Agrippina,  ^  sent 
into  exile,  230,  231—18  pardoned,  251. 

Catvinus  Caiu»y  consul,  121. 

Caivisiui,  Satrinus^  accused  of  violated  majesty,  161— 
his  wife  commits  adulteiy  where  the  eagles  are  de- 
posited, 360. 

Calutidiut,  one  of  the  mutineers  )n  Germany,  who 
presents  a  naked  sword  to  Oermanlcus,  inviting  him 
to  kill  himself  with  it,  18. 

Calvtu,  his  Character  as  an  orator,  646|  n.  660, 661, 668L 

CanuloduHumj  a  colony,  208,  266. 

Camerti,Jtoatingt  description  of,  438. 

Canurinu*,  Srribonianu$f  408. 

Canurinu9t  SulpiciuMf  241,  324. 

Comertum,  from  which  sprung  the  Coruncani,  191. 

CamiUu9t  FKtriutj  defeats  Taciarinas,  57. 

CampaniOf  the  magistrates  of  which  were  ordered  to 
pay  honours  to  the  memory  of  Oermanlcus,  73— de- 
solated by  a  storm  of  wind,  306— restoration  of  order 
there  after  Vespasian's  ascendency,  459. 

Camuriuay  said  to  have  killed  Oalba,  358. 

C<xngian»y  a  people,  206. 

Camn^atUf  routed  by  the  Frisians,  131. 

Camniug  OoUum,  16Z. 

Canimtu  JUIndut,  consul  fer  one  day,  436. 

CtwMfMM,  visited  fay  Oermanlcus,  6Dl 

CatUiug,  Oadutt  an  ofllcer  under  OermaBlcns,  41. 

Conii^tus,  an  orator,  651 

d^pitOi  AUeuUt  proposes  a  project  for  pnTsntiOf  In- 
undations of  the  Tiber,  34^ 

OapUOf  CoMutianugf  condemned  to  make  resthutloa 
to  the  Cilicians,  2a>. 

CapitOt  f\mteiust  acquitted  of  the  chargss  against  him 
by  Vibius  Serenus,  117— killed,  339-itrther  account 
of  him,  Ib. 

CapitOt  buteiutf  236. 

Ce^tOy  Luciliu*,  collector  of  the  Imperial  rsvemisfl 
in  Asia,  tried  and  condemned,  109. 

Ci^tOj  VaUriuty  251. 

CapUoli  resolution  to  rebuild  It,  460. 

Ceqipa'iociay  becomes  a  Roman  province,  63. 

Capretty  to  which  Tiberius  retires,  128-description  of 
the  scenery  around,  128;  and  n.  ' 

CapHv€»y  mode  of  di\ining  by,  540. 

Capuoy  veterans  transplanted  there,  236-'adheres  to 
yitelllus,  412— and  punished  for  that,  4S9,  460. 

Oaraetoauy  king  of  the  Sllures,  20^ls  defeated  by 
Ostorius,  lb.— flies  to  Cartismandua,  queen  of  the 
Brigantes,  ib. — is  by  her  delivered  up  to  the  Ro- 
mans, ib.— remarks  on  him,  ib.  n. — ^he  is  carried  a 
prisoner  to  Rome,  210— is  honoured  £nd  set  at  liber- 
ty by  Claudius,  ib.— his  character  and  behariour  at 
Rome,  ib. 

Carinat  CeUty  236. 

Oan'fMw,  SteundtUy  an  account  of  him,  2BB. 

Cariavaldoy  commander  of  the  Bauvians  in  the  ser- 
vice of  Rome,  defeated  and  killed  by  the  Chsni*- 
can^  42. 

,  172. 
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GkniMli  bj  a  prttdlctlon  at  which  Veapaflan  la  aneour- 
agod  to  aqiire  $t  imperial  dignity,  410. 

Currktnut  90S--defeaied,  90d. 

CantuB  aaegrdc9,  tried  and  acquioad,  108. 

Cargulm,  a  town,  443. 

Carihage,  a  temple  iMiilt  bjr  the  people  of  Smyrna,  in 
honour  of  the  Romans,  before  it  waa  deitroyed,  126. 

CartifffumduOf  211— deprived  of  her  kingdom,  438. 

Oarviliutt  puts  hinueU  to  death,  160,  ISl. 

CanUf  JkUtUf  368. 

Canu,  MMusj  a  noted  informer,  hia  character^  619. 

Caaptriutf  a  centurion,  213-0ent  by  Corbolo  to  Yolo- 
geees,  274. 

CoMfwriiM  IHgtr,  4^ 

CaqMonmowiitoiyie,  from  which  the  Sannatiana  deacend 
and  OTerrun  Armenia,  171. 

Cauian  and  Canian  ImOj  191,  and  n. 

Caan'fw,  Caiua,  hia  fkte  decided,  and  the  republic  over^ 
thrown,  4— killa  blmaelf  alter  the  baule  of  Cann»,  ib. 
n.  9, 64,  d8&^the  laat  of  the  Romapa,  ll6--la  praiaed 
by  Livy,  116-hia  picture,  308-hia  wife'a  death,  99. 

Ca$niUf  a  player,  2B. 

CoMiuB,  a  soldier,  296. 

CSasM'tie,  Caiua,  governor  of  Syria,  oonducta  Meherda* 
tea  to  Parthia,  202— hi0  hiatory  and  character,  ib.  291— 
h|a  remorlca  on  thankigivings,  237--hi8  apeech  in  the 
aenaie,  261— is  prohibited  from  attending  the  funeral 
of  Poppasa,  303— ia  baniahed,  304, 309. 

CoMiiM,  Lueiua,  consul,  conquend  by  the  Oermana, 
666. 

Cauiua  Longimu,  iMciua,  marries  one  of  the  dau^- 
tars  of  Oermanicus,  163, 175. 

CoatttM  Longtu,  428. 

Ctutiut  Sevenu,-^\M  licenUoua  spirit  excites  the  indig- 
nation of  Titwriua,  32— banished  to  the  (sle  of  Crete, 
and  thence  to  Seriphna,  dies  In  misery,  Ul— his  char- 
acter as  an  orator,  661, 660. 

Gosfor  and  PoUus,  670. 

Costorum,  village  of,  392,  and  n. 

CatHinOj  contributes  to  the  glory  of  Cicero,  678L 

Cato,  Parduw,  conspires  the  destruction  of  Titus  Sabi- 
nus,129. 

CtUa,  a  tragedy  by  Curiatus  Maternus,  ita  reception, 
630. 

Cataniua  Justut,  ^pointed  aa  a  delegate  from  the  muti- 
neers in  Fannonia,  16. 

CaUiana,  irruption  Intoihelr  territories  by  Oerraanlcus, 
26— by  Siiiua,  41— Arpua  their  prince,  ib.— Oermani- 
cus enjoys  the  glory  of  a  triumph  over,  68— Adgan- 
destrius  their  prince,  169— Catumer,  IST^^lefeated 
by  the  Vangiones  and  Nemetaana,  906— constant  ene- 
mies to  the  Cheruscans,  207— thebr  protection  sought 
by  the  Ansibariana,  243— defeated  by  the  Hermandu- 
riana,  lb.- founders  of  Batavia,  463,  668,  and  n.— in- 
vest Magontiacum, -473— their  intelligence  and  dia- 
dpUne,  699— their  peculiar  cuatoms,  660— their  ex- 
cessive heroism,  661— claim  the  front  of  the  line  in 
battle  aa  a  right,  ib.— conquer  the  Cheruacana  and 
Poai,  564,  and  n. 

Calmaida,  a  Oeman  prince,  drives  Maioboduus  from 
hia  tluone,  61— experiencea  a  like  reverse  of  for- 
tune, 62. 

Catulinua,  BliUua,  sent  by  Nero  lo  an  lalaad  in  the 
iSgean  sea,  297. 

Catulinua^  SestHdiua,  consul,  141 

CatuUua,  41£. 

Co/uiua,  XjulaUtUi  dedicatee  a  temple,  44& 

CahUf  Dteianu§,2B&. 

Catua,  J^rfitt'ut„allurea  I4bo  into  a  conspiracy  agalnat 
the  state,  under  Tlberiua,  47— condemned  for  mali- 
cioualy  accuaing  hia  alster,  1 14. 

fkuidtma  Ptrka,  the  Roman  army  passes  nodar  the  yoke 
at,  877,  and  n. 


Cavaify,  the  training  of  the  Oennuij  63B-dM  Oennan 
manner  of  intermixing  their  c&valiy  wish  faifantty,  ib. 
^-the  Tencieriana  frmooa  for  the  discipiiiw  oC  their 
cavalry,  661. 

Cecropa^  Mid  to  have  Invented  sixteen  letters,  186. 

CeUndria^  caftle  o^  66* 

CVicr,  Corthoe,  his  prosecotion  suppressed,  29& 

CeUr,  DomUiuat  adviaeaPiao  to  remain  with  the  legloBf 
in  Syria,  on  the  death  of  Oermaajcua,  66, 66. 

Cel^y  Properfiu^f  receivea  a  donation  to  aiqppoit  Itif 
dignUy,  33. 

Celer,  Pu&&'iie,administera  paiaon  to  the  laooonssl  Sl- 
lanua,  233— prosecuted  by  the  province  of  Asia,  diM  of 
old  age,  234— condemned,  and  makaa  atonement  to  the    f 
manea  of  Soranua,  474. 

Celaft  aee  Severua. 

Celatia,  Juniuaf  strangles  himself  in  prison,  16L 

Celauaj  Mariua,  the  fifteenth  legion  under  the  osd- 
mand  of;  280 — a  consul  elect,  349— aeitt  to  ase  lui 
influence  with  the  forcea  firom  lUyricum,  356— 
brings  alarming  tiditiga^  357— obnoxiotts  to  tlie  vea- 
geance  of  the  soldiery,  his  life  pieeeiied  bjr  a 
stratagem  of  Olho,  359-appointed  a  general  b;  Otho, 
369— aucceeda  to  the  honoura  of  £Uvius  TttiM»% 
401 

Cenehria,  on  the  banks  of  which,  the  Ephesiaas  lud 
Apollo  and  Diana  were  bom,  91 

Cardna,  iaUmd  ^,  Caiua  Gracchus  in  infency  earned 
thither  by  his  father,  108. 

Cereaiia,  Anidua^  moves  that  a  temple  be  raised  to  tl» 
deified  Nero,  296L 

Cerealiaf  Petifiiis,  appointed  to  command  in  the  Gal- 
lic war,  486— his  successes  against  Tutor,  0r-hi« 
recommendations  to  the  army,  ib. — his  ipecdi  be- 
fore an  assembly  of  the  Treverians  and  liagoiM, 
488  he  ralliea  the  flying  cohorts,  and  defeats  Ciniii 
who  had  atormed  hia  bamp,  489— he  defeats  Civiln 
at  Tetera,  attacka  on  hia  »rmy,  SOS— traits  of  his 
character,  607 — he  ia  aurpriaed  and  nearly  captured 
on  a  river  excursion,  ib.— 4ie  lays  waste  the  isle  of 
Batavia,  ib.— his  artfiil  policy  to  secure  peace,  S(S- 
he  treau  with  Civilis,  lb.— and  concludes  peace,  &11 
— appointed  governor  of  Britain,  ik— asaumee  the 
government  of  Britain,  890— Agricola*B  modeity 
and  success  gains  lus  confidence,  ib.— ra^ppoUa- 
ed  governor  of  Britain  by  Vespasian,  his  nccM, 
699. 

Ceramamaa,  Jewish  and  Egyptian,  the  distlnftiea  be- 
tween them,  68,  n. 

Cartiuaf  Ctuua,  member  of  the  senate,  opposM  tlw  toter- 
aiion  of  an  asylum  for  de&mers,  86— accuses  Qninue 
Serwus,  169, 160— consul,  IG9. 

CartiMta  Gaibta,  civft  administration  of  Syria  conmitied 
to,  280— endeavoura  to  croah  a  revolt  of  the  Jem,  w^ 
oeeded  by  Vespasian,  603. 

Certiiw,  Qmnalua,  put  to  deatli,  389. 

Cervonwa,  Proeuiua,  enlists  In  a  eoupiracy  apii' 
Nero,  289— procurea  the  clemency  of  Neiol)ypio«iBf 
un&ithful  to  the  confederacy,  297. 

CtHlUua  Baaaua  relies  on  wliatever  ocean  to  hia  ii 
dreams,  302. 

Caaiua  iVbctoo,  commander  of  a  legion,  211. 

Oeatiua  Proeuhsaf  proaecitted  for  extortion,  SSL 

CaaUua  Stvarua,  a  notorioua  infonner,  471 

Ce<A«f«a,  ConialtMe,  conaulr  109.  * 

Cathagua  TMhaa,  ccmunands  the  fifth  Ic^iloa,  I3L 

Catriua  Setarua,  military  tribune,  366. 

Cairomua,  Caiua,  ringleaders  of  the  mntiny  ia  B«»»^ 
ny  delivered  to  liim  for  punislunent,  2L 

Catrmiua  Piaaama,  piefea  of  the  camp,  losdedav  nt* 
terB,47& 

Ckaria,  On^HSidafaadshimaalf  freothetiV*'^ 
tineers,  17. 
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Chale^im,9lS,vada. 

ChdUsoMM,  their  utrology  InflutiiMi  Ubo,  47. 

Chtlimmn  maginana  at  Rome,  called  themeelTee  in»- 
UMOMticiAi*,  49,  n.— conmlted  t)]r  LoUie,  906— Ftariiu 
Scribonlamii  accuied  of  coilfultlng  about  tlie  length 
of  the  enperor'e  reign,  21S. 

CkfleMvumt,  .their  ezpuleion  of  the  BmcteriAne,  661, 


diygf  ^  Jmot  a  fcrm  of  more  than  human  elae  eeen 
to  iaaoe  finoB,  376. 

CkmrieUtf  a  phyaician,  fbretelU  the  death  of  Tiberlua, 
177. 

CkariaUt  «mr,  their  impression  on  the  fortune  of  war  at 
the  battle  of  the  Grampian  hills,  613>-Gaaar's  account 
of  the  BriUsh  war  chariot,  ib.  n. 
i,6«L 

19,  46— join  the  Soman  armj,  27— said  to 
oonniTe  at  the  escape  of  Arminius,  44-~curn  their 
anma  against  their  neighbours,  18B— reinforce  CiTilis, 
606— their  coontry  and  hij^  character,  663. 

CSfcentecow  meditate  an  attack  in  fiivour  of  the  Cat* 
tians,  3S— roused  to  vengeance  bj  Arminius,  27— take 
up  arms,  ib^— defeated  by  Oermanicus,  44— internal 
ditfcords  among,  47— ^rmanicus  triumphs  over,  6^— 
the  Suevians  seek  the  assistance  of  Home  against, 
h^-mpplj  to  Home  for  a  king,  187— Italicus  the  scourge 
of  their  nation,  18S— perpetual  enemies  to  the  Cattlans, 
907— Aasibarians  seek  prptecUon  from,  243— conquer^ 
ed  by  the  Caulans,  664. 

<^U/,  in  what  his  dignity  consisted, 643-his  principles, 
and  that  of  his  retainers,  644— his  ways  and  means,  ib. 


Chrtef,9S7. 

CkruftfoMS  accused  of  burning  Borne,  and  multitudes 
put  to  death  by  cruel  tortures,  287,  and  n.— Tacitus^ 
account  of  them,  ib^  and  n.— their  conduct  on  the  ap> 
proach  of  Titus  to  Jerusalem,  616. 

Cttyia  attd  ^gimn  suffering  icom  an  earthquake,  ex- 
empted, at  the  desire  of  Tiberius,  from  tans  for  three 


Afiamis,  dedicates  a  Tolume  to  the  memory  of 
Cato,  116— his  death,  647,  and  n.— his  character  as  an 
orator,  66&-'Slands  at  the  head  of  Roman  orators, 
658— his  work  entitled  Brutus,  663— his  preceptors,  lb. 
and  n.— his  orations,  67& 

CiUeia,  Vonooes  detained  in,  63-1eaTes  treasqres  in, 
170— wars  of  the  Homnnadensiana  in,89— iBgea,  a  city 
oi;»6. 

OilfiMie,  MseeiMu,  a  passlonato  admirer  of  Bathyllus 
the  comedian,  pantomimes  exhibited  in  compliance 
with  his  wishes,  29— supreme  authority  at  Rome,  and 
throqghout  luly,  deleg^ed  to,  161— his  gardens  com- 
monicate  with  the  imperial  palace, 286— his  taste  cen- 
sured, 659,  and  n. 

CSlot  JmUut,  Mithridates  delivered  up  to,  204. 

CfmAruMt,  the  Romans  at  war  with,  488— description 
€€,  661,  and  n.— their  condition  and  more  ancient  hia- 
lory,  664— when  their  arms  first  alarmed  the  Romans, 
ib. 

I  an  toland  to  which  Zeno  was  banished,  151. 
law  revived,  18Z,  and  n.— dispute  between  Sl- 
Ifcus  and  SuUius  in  the  senate  concerning  it,  ib. 
Xn^OHMce  Vqrro,  moves  that  certain  freedmen  be  ban- 
ished from  Italy,  26i(— consul  elect,  346— put  U>  death, 
357. 

in  league  with  the  Musulanians  against  the 
57. 
his  domination  lasts  but  a  short  time,  3— at  Ja- 
nirulum,  440— his'confllct  in  Rome,  462,  and  n. 

QMyroe,  said  to  found  a  temple^384,  and  n. 

Otrte  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the  foUowen  'of  Tacfr- 
rinas^lBL 


CISbVs,  nothing  daserrlng  the  nams  amdi^  the  Ger- 
mans, 646. 

Civic  ermgn  bestowed  on  Helvidhis,  for  saving  the  life 
of  a  Roman  citlien,  79. 

CVmeo,  murdered  in  his  government  by  the  tyranny  of 
Domitian,  616. 

CMl  diMtraetumt  among  the  Romans,  82,  n. 

CiviUa,  ClauditUf  his  circumstances  and  conduct,  468— 
his  speech  to  the  leading  man  of  his  nation,  inducing 
them  to  assert  their  liberty,  and  break  with  the  Ro- 
mans, 464— his  success,  ib.— his  policy,  ib.— his  kind- 
ness tt>  the  Gauls,  and  specimen  of  his  conferences 
with  them,  466— victory  over  Mommius  Lupercus, 
466— he  gains  over  a  body  of  Caninefetes  and  Bata- 
vians  on  their  march  to  Rome,  48l^his  success  fe- 
voured  b7  the  fluctuating  counsels  of  Hordeonhis 
FlaccuB,  ib.— conduct  of  Clvllis  on  finding  his  troops 
increased  to  a  regular  army,  46r— siege  of  the  Romans 
in  the  old  camp,  lb.— conduct  and  circumstances  of 
both  parties,  lb.— Civills  storms  the  camp,  ib.— the 
siege  turned  Into  a  blockade,  468  advance  of  a  re- 
inforcement under  Hordeonius  Flacous,  ib^— discon- 
tent of  hir  troops,  ib.— his  compliances  at  Bonn,  and 
their  insubordination,  ib.— his  rerignation,  469— their 
circumstances  and  disposition  at  Cologne,  ib.— at 
Gelduba,  ib.— success  of  CIvlIls,  and  his  conduct,  ib.— 
recommences  ths  siege  of  the  old  camp,  470—attempts 
to  storm  it,  and  again  turns  the  siege  into  a  blockade, 
ib.— efllbctsof  the  intelligence  of  the  battle  of  Cremona, 
ib.— his  refusal  to  accede  to  the  victorious  party  of 
Vespasian,  ib.— his  surprise  of  the  camp  of  Vocula  at 
Gelduba,  471— misconduct  of  the  respective  command- 
ers in  that  aflbdr,  ib.— conduct  of  CIvilis  afterwards, 
473— the  siege  of  the  (Ad  camp  raised,  and  an  unsttc> 
cessful  battle  with  Vocula,  lb.— Clvtlis  attacks  a  con- 
vey wiUi  provision  from  Noveshim  for  the  old  camp, 
and  drives  them  into  Gelduba,  lb.— takes  that  place, 
and  gains  a  victory  at  Novosliim,  lb.— his  negotiation 
with  Classletts,  480  secures  his  troops  and  those  of 
Tutor,  481— speech  of  Vocula  on  the  occasion,  itv— 
the  whole  army  join  CIvilis,  482— he  geu  possession 
of  Cologne,  Magontlacom,  and  Vetera,  lb.— his  subse- 
quent measures,  ib.— his  clemency  to  the  Agrippinian 
colony,  483— treaty  between  them  and  the  Tencte- 
rians,  under  his  auspices,  4Bl-^isboId  and  successftil 
eflbrt  to  detach  an  army  of  Gennans  from  the  Roman 
Interest,  while  engaged  in  battle  under  Labeo,  against 
his  own  forces,  ib.— his  operations,  486— his  prepara- 
tions for  war  with  Cerealls,  S04— nature  of  the  field 
of  baUle  at  the  old  camp,  606— he  beats  off  Cerealls, 
lb.-»i>reparations  and  exhortations  of  the  respective 
commanders,  ib.— defeat  of  CIvilis,  606— and  retreat 
to  Bauvia,  lb.— he  directs  four  sudden  attacks  on 
the  Roman  army  at  one  time,  as  tliey  lay  in  diibr- 
ent  encampments,  lb.— «urprisal  of  Cerealls  and  his 
guards  on  a  river  excursion,  607— organises  a  navy, 
ib.— after  a  naval  skirmish  retires  beyond  the  Rhine, 
608-he  treats  with  Cerealls,  ib.— palllaUon  of  his 
conduct,  611— accepted  by  Cerealls,  and  peace  con- 
cluded, ib. 

CUmu,  a  river,  34. 

Claritm  Jpolht  oracle  of^  consulted  by  Oermanicus, 
68— account  of  it,  68^  n.— (he  priest  id,  said  to  hate 
foretold  the  fete  of  Germanicus,  68l 

Claninaimt,  Juli«er260. 

C^oencMt,  joins  Civills,  480— his  subsequent  conduct, 
486— his  preparations  for  war,  487— his  letters  to 
Cerealls,  489— his  opinion  at  a  council  of  war,  ib.— 
his  heroism,  490-'raiMS  levies  In  Germany,  606— 
heads  a  storming  party,  lb.— his  danger  and  escape, 
607. 

Claudia  PtUehra,  Agripplna  excited  by  the  danger  of 
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h»r  retalloB,  12»-«end«Biiwd,  Rn— QuIatBi  Tan»  ths 
■on  d;  138. 

OCaNdte  Aimrta  lUncU  the  notice  of  Cenailt,  SOT. 

CloMita  tlM  wife  of  Caligula,  164-HUaa,  175,  and  n. 

CtmrndioH/ama^,  ha  pride,  5,  and  n.--«xUnct,  3901 

Ciaa$diu»  Apollinarut  coounander  of  the  fleet,  4fi. 

CZoiftititf  Cotnw,  deputy,  loothea  the  mlnda  of  the  aoV 
dlen^aiS. 

CUut^ua  Demlamu,  an  abandoned  character,  301 

Cbmdtfiie  Urueue  adorned  with  the  title  of  Impera- 
tor,4. 

Gloaidnw  FhvmUnutt  hie  frand  occaaSona  a  revolt  of  the 
fleet  at  Mieenom,  442.- 

damUma  JaUanm  fixed  on  to  bring  the  revoltera  back 
to  ihetr  duty,  442. 

CloMditu  Labto  ■trngglea  whh  CiTillf  for  pre-eminence, 
406  ient  bf  Civilie  to  be  deuined  by  the  Frieianf, 
480— oppoiee  Civllia  at  the  head  of  a  cooiiderable 
body,  481 

CUuidhu  MareMtig,  eon  of  Octavia,  appointed  pontiff 
and  adile  by  hie  uncle  Auguatua,  1 

CiautUuB  Pkirriau  put  to  death,  389. 

Claudiut  SagUtOj  commander  off  the  squadron  of  hone 
called  Petrina,  arrivee  in  Africa,  477. 

Clmtdtu§  Sbneiua,  leader  of  the  thirteenth  legion,  483. 

Olaudiim  Stntdo  choaen  by  Nero  aa  hia  confidential 
friend,  226. 

Ckndhm  8t9em$t  commander  of  the  HeWetiana,  368. 

CloiiditUf  TSbariua,  In  the  Augustan  sodality,  2&— ac- 
companies  the  ashes  of  Oermanicus  in  the  funeral 
procession,  with  the  semblance  of  grief^  78— in  con- 
tempt, 78,  and  n.— ^lind  to  the  infidelity  of  his  wife 
Messalina,  185— checlcBthe  licentiousness  of  die  stage, 
ilx— restrains  the  rapacity  of  usurers,  ib.— adds  new 
letters  to  the  Roman  alphabet,  186— regulates  the 
college  of  augurs,  187— his  speech  in  the  senate,  190— 
undeceired  respecting  the  character  of  Messalina, 
19i— his  stupidity  undar  the  ascendant  of  (be  empress, 
tb.-^yielding  to  compassion,  retracu,  194— causes  his 
wife  and  her  paramour  SHius  to  be  executed,  195— 
dislikes  a  life  of  celibacy,  IdO—riTal  candidates  for 
the  honour  of  being  his  wife,  lb.— marries  his  niece 
Agrippina,  901— «dopts  Nero,  206— his  generous  treats 
ment  of  Caractacus,  210-assigns  Nero  the  manly 
gown,  211— banishes  or  puts  to  death  the  tutors  of  his 

.  son  Britannicus,  lb.— poisoned,  220— deified,  290, 223— 
his  priestess,  223— his  taste  for  the  liberal  arts,  ib.— 
Agrippina  blamed  with  all  the  enormities  which  dark- 
en the  reign  of,  280— temple  In  Britain  built  In  honour 
t>f,  258— the  Jews  take  advantage  of  the  corruption  and 
▼enality  pervading  the  reign  of,  B03L 

&audiu$  Timarehua  cited  to  answer  a  prosecution,  279. 

CUutdiuB  l^dor,  a  commander,  471. 

Clavariutni  the  soldiers  demand  it  clamorously,  439. 

CUmtntt  a  slave,  nearly  raises  a  civil  war  among  the 
Romans,  SB— personates  Agrlppa  his  master,  fb.— 
Uken  and  slain  in  the  palace,  lb. 

Cleinens,  ArretimUf  appointed  commander  of  the  pne- 
torian  guards,  486. 

CUmtna,  Juliutf  chosen  bj  the  mutineers  In  Pannonla 
to  speak  In  their  behalf  to  Drusus,  15. 

CUmena,  SaUanua,  opposes  Nero,  as  a  pairaclde  and  an 
enemy  to  the  state,  298. 

Clemens,  Suadiuaf  2ffB. 

CUonicut  suspected  of  an  attempt  to  poison  Seneca, 


CUqutrOf  mistress  of  Claudius,  199. 

Clitaana,  subjects  of  Archelaus  king  of  Cappadocia, 
174— Impatient  of  taxes  imposed  by  the  Romans  they 
secede  to  mount  Tkuris,  ib.-4hey  are  reduced  t^ 
Marcus  Tribellius  sent  with  legionary  soldiers  t^ 
VHelllus,  governor  of  Syria,  ib.— an  insurrection  of, 
appeased  bv  AnUochus,  216. 


Cladhia,  PubUm,  nceives  ptudigtiwM  mbs  aa  tha  r« 
ward  of  his  eloquence,  189L 

Clcdiua  Maeer  murdered,  M6— instigated  to  ivvoH  by 
Oalvla  Crispinilla,  370--4egion  and  coho^  raised  by, 
417. 

ClodUta  Qiar&iaits  brought  to  trial  nn  a  chaise  at  ra- 
pine and  oppression,  233. 

Cloia,  or  GlotOt  the  river  Clyde,  603^  and  n. 

Charim  lo  which  leelus  proceeds  to  infixmi  Galba 
thai  he  was  declared  emperor  on  the  death  of  Nero, 
337. 

ClumdUnua  QmUtua  sent  Iqr  Nero  to  an  Uland  in  the 
JBgean  sea,  297. 

Cluviuaj  230^-excerpi  from  his  hismry,  247. 

Cluvitta,  a  centurion,  fether  <tf  Helvidlna,  4B0l 

CluTiua  Rufuai  M.,  governor  of  Spain,  346— diatingui^ 
ed  more  by  his  eloquence  and  accomplishments  in  the 
arts  of  peace  than  by  his  reputation  in  war,  lb.— hon- 
ourable but  premature  mention  made  o^  In  a  put  lie 
edict,  370— present  at  a  treaty  between  Yitellins  and 
Sabinus,  445— departs  from  Spain,  474— eulogised  ty 
Helvidius  Priscus,  475. 

Caccaianuaf  Salviuai  nephew  to  Oiho,  400. 

Coecahta  NervOt  a  senator  of  consular  rank,  ended  his 
days  by  abstinence,  125^  and  n. 

Coceaiua  Nervet,  pnetor  elect,  afterwarda  eH9Mtar,d%- 
nified  with  triumphal  ornaments,  298. 

Coeeaiua  Proadua  bribed  fay  Qtho^  3S3. 

Cohihua  or  Cdntm^  the  river,  439. 

Ccinj  Jlomon,  particularly  explained,  7,  n.F-«annat  be 
ascertained  with  great  accuracy,  ib. 

CcidUa  to  which  Jason  returned  on  the  death  of  JEttes 
to  take  possession  of  the  throne,  171. 

Ccmata^  QaUiOy  190,  and  n. 

Comet  appears  which  is  thoi^hl  at  Some  to  Indicaie  a 
change  of  government,  264— other  prod|giea^  955. 

Coimn^ue,  Cahta^  convicted  of  writing  deferaenny 
verses  against  Tiberius,  114— Is  pardoned  by  him, 
ib. 

Commagtna  convulsed  at  the  death  of  king  Archelaai, 
68. 

Conflagration  in  Rome  by  which  the  whide  of  nosat 
CsliuB  is  destroyed,  127-HaBnnlficenca  oi  the  emperor 
Tiberiuato  the  suflbrera,  ib. 

Convivial  meatinga  generally  made  the  oceaskMi  of  dis- 
cuMing  tmp(»lant  Aibjects  by  the  Oerdiana,  5GB> 

Conatittaian  qf  Honut,  view  of,  under  Hberios  till  thi 
commencement  of  his  tyranny,  1G6, 106. 

ConatittUion,  Briliahf  probable  origin  d,  540^  n.  574,  a. 

Coot,  an  island,  66. 

Coriiuio,  Domitiuat  a  Roman  general,  prefers  a  ooBk 
plaint  to  the  senate  against  Lucius  Sylla,  fer  refesiag 
to  give  place  to  his  seniors  at  a  dhowofthe  i^iatorv, 
84— reduces  the  revolted  Chauciana,  l88-^4he  FrisiaM 
submit  to,  lb.— causes  his  soldiers  to  cut  a  canal  be- 
tween the  Mouse  and  Rhine,  189— eaeapes  a  snare  bid 
for  his  life,  235— bums  the  city  of  Anaxata,  987— can- 
not brook  a  rival,  STB— whole  militaiy  aathoritgr  tf- 
signed  to,  280. 

Coreyro,  an  laland  at  which  Agrip|rfna  landsy  is  ber 
voyage  to  Rome,  73. 

CordMUt  CrotmOiua,  an  author  of  a  series  of  annalti  ii 
prosecuted  for  calling  Cassius  the  last  of  the  Roaiea^ 
115,  and  n.— his  speech  tip  the  senate  in  hia  defeou'i 
116— starvea  himaelf  to  death,  ib.— hia  book  ctai- 
manded  to  be  burned,  bat  sscretly  read  and  preiemd 
by  many,  ib. 

Corata,  the  rivei\  902. 

•ComaUa,  mother  of  the  Oraochl,66l,  and  n. 

Cornelia,  chosen  superior  vestal  vlr^  in  room  ifAM 
tla,  receives  a  salary  to  suppon  her  d%nity,  MSt 

Cornelia  succeeds  to  the  office  of  vestal 
I    by(hedeathofL«lla,280. 
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Oaimlfi  Imm,  91,  sad  il—Um  petuOtief  at,  againflt 
•Muriaiy  iuftred  I7  Oetavtnf,  239,  nad  n. 

ConMtfM,  an  Infimner  by  prolbMion,  ■ccuief  ScMnit, 
l«-buiihad  to  an  lilaiid,  lb. 

CoriMiim  ifptfiit  pnti  Capho  to  death,  348. 

CmuHma  BaJHm  sMifla  In  docidlng  tbo  rigfatf  of  war 
and  peace,  118L 

CbrMliM  Celft«fi(t,  IQO. 

OoBMlHie  Oontw,  eooMil,  116. 

Canidfiie  Ceeettt,  eoUeague  of  Nero  In  the  eonmlihlpi 


CmiuUma  DotaMla,  hia  genhia  In  the  trade  of  flattery, 

89— Uaniea  the  morala  of  Silamla,  96. 
CamUku  DolabeUa  conveyed  under  a  guard  to  the 

Aqoinlaa  colony,  378— litachenNialy  pot  to  death  by 

▼kelllQe,  405. 
CameUma  Fteeene,  a  Uentenantfeneral,  838. 
CamgUm*  fSuatt,  Imperial  proeurator  of  FUiaonla, 

413— coaunander  of  the  fleet  at  Ravenna,  437— Inveeu 

Arimlnnm  by  lea  and  land,  437— pnBtorian  omamenia 

voted  to,  480. 
Cdmeliiie  Loeo,  moal  eloggiahly  InaetlTO,  348   prgfea 

of  the  prvtorlan  gwrda,  348-4giMrant  of  the  military 

character,  363— Menacea  Tlnlaa,  868— mnrderBd  by 

command  of  Olho,  300. 
Comdnie  JLapift,  S3B. 
CtrmtUmtt  Mareeibu,  303-monlerid  In  Spain  by  Oal- 

ba^asr. 

CarmUitt  MarUaUt  degraded  from  hif  trlbonltian  rank, 
Qr-«  principal  cenlnrfon,  447— Idlled  t^  the  Vital- 
liana,  449. 

Comittiua  Mtntla,  hia  auicide,  93,  n. 

CrnneUma  Orj^AitM*,  Anrfice,  211, 306u 

CrnitsUMM  Primaut  DomiUan  lodged  under  the  care  ^ 
449. 

CWiuIEmi,'  PubUutf  conml,  431 

Carn^ttiB  SdplOt  proconcal'a  lieutenant,  9B-^propoaea 
that  public  thanka  be  given  to  Flallaa,  216. 

CemclMie  SyOa,  undone  by  bii  extravagance,  68. 

Cemeiitu  ajfUa,  hit  atnpldlty  paaaea  whh  Nero  for 
pro4iofond  thinking,  240— obliged  by  Nero  to  quit  hie 
cuuntiy,  lb    aamMlnatcd,288. 

CermrtH*,  Cmeilim,  in  dread  of  a  proaeemion,  kilU 
hlmaeli;  113l 

CersiflB,  the  island  ol^  3891 

OervtmM,  Muaala,  118— of  eonanlar  nnk,  181,  234, 
and  n.— Anda  himaelf  unequal  to  his  duties,  and  Im- 
mediately resigns,  ib^-an  orator,  846|  8S0,  866— his 
exordium,  fiSS. 

Carvraws  VaUritit,  consul,  8  and  n. 

Csso,  a  promontory  of  Btruria,  6SL 

Coesae,  Ctauditu,  368. 

CsaeMWawMi  Ct^jto,  183--the  Clliclaas  demand  and 
recaiva  justice  against,  234— accuses  Antlstlus,  282— 
his  bad  heart  and  talents  for  Iniquity,  806^  310— 
accuses  Tlirasea,  811 — receives  eOyOOO  sesterces, 
312. 

Ceffo,  Amreiiut,  consul,  78L 

CoCfo,  Auniim,  yearly  Aipend  granted  to,  234. 

Catta  MetMltnoMf  48-«ver  ready  to  join  in  a  profligate 
Toto,  138— son  of  Mftssala  Conrinus,  lb.  n.— accuaed, 
158— all  eager  against  him  on  account  of  his  cruelty, 
fih — rAnoves  the  cause  by  appeal  to  the  emperor, 
Ih. 

CUjf,  king  of  Thrace,  82— Ovid  conflrma  the  character 
giveii  of  him  \ff  Tacltos,  lb.  n.— murdered,  83— Thrace 
governed  by  his  sons,  105— his  wife,  83. 

OaaamB,  tMcima,  an  orator,  description  o(  849,  n. 

CVoisiiSj  Jiamis,  owes  his  elevation  as  much  lo  his 
talanls,  as  to  his  fame  In  arms,  877,  and  n. 

O*  iisiMij  fli'i  rtimi'iiiHH,  said  to  be  invhad  by  Antonins  to 
tha  head  of  d»  commonwealth,  473. 


Ormnma  besieged,  439-SDtaniiU  lo  hmoB^  bm  Is 

burned  to  the  gxtKind,  433, 431 
OrtptnSm,  aaUua,  94a 
Omccim,  one  of  Nero's  freedmen,  371. 

CVcsene,  TfafTnitfMt,  a  eentnrion,  998. 
Onle,  island  oi;  111. 

Cntiau,  aaatum,  govanor  of  ^yria,  41— recalled  by 
Tiberius,  61 

Critpma  performs  the  last  duly  to  her  folher,  390 
andn. 

Criapmilla,  Oaivia,91k 

Cri^pimta,  O^do,  accuses  Blareellus,  33. 

GriqBtmw,  Rtifua,  commands  the  pratorlan  gnsrds, 
181— re  warded  with  IBfiOO  sesterces  and  the  psmlorhm 
dignity,  182— removed  from  the  command,  91*— mar- 
ries Sabina  PoppM,  2a9--banlAed,  997— his  death 
and  character,  306. 

CH^mUf  SaUmatitu,  employed  to  entimp  Clemena,  tha 
pretended  Agrippa,  62— brings  him  bound  to  Tlba- 
rios,  who  orders  him  to  be  privately  slain  In  tha 
palace,  ibi 

CVoio,  an  eztraordlnaiy  one  at  Rome,  189^  n. 

Owfwltariane,  account  of,  8SL 

Cni>t4frixt  a  German  chief,  in  a  suvng  mansion  of  his, 
400  Roman  soldiers  drmdlitg  treachery,  kill  each 
other,  131. 

Gtet^*oR,171 

Omna,  on  the  coast  of  which  anmriMr  of  riUps  wurs 
wrecked,  289. 

CmumUB,  VmHdimg,  the  OaUlaans  under  the  noaliol 
oi;218. 

Curiatiiu  JMafomM,  author  of  Caio,  ntn^dy,  880^881» 
andn. 

Ghirfe^  (Mfs,  receives  a  rsward  for  his  eloquanes, 
183L 

Ouna,  OaUua,  see  Equus. 

OurtiUua  Manda,  commander-in-chief  on  ths  ITppar 
Rhine,  243. 

CmrtMutt  TXhu,  an  incendiary,  1131 

Curthu  AiUeug,  a  Roman  knight,  In  the  retlnna  of  Ti- 
berius, 126— Sejanns  works  his  downfoll,  181. 

Curtiua  L«p«e,  qu»stor,  113. 

Curiina  Mimiamta  writes  seditious  verses,  811— Us 
case  conaidered  oppressive,  lb.— his  desire  that  the 
name  of  Plso  be  revived  with  honours,  174— his  ora- 
tioQ  against  Aquilius  Regulns,  476,  and  n. 

CWtitca  Rttfua  receives  irfumr^  honoors  for  Chs  dis- 
covery of  a  mine,  169— his  history,  ib. 

Cmtiua  Snarua,  218. 

Ciceiij,  the  river,  62. 

(VdadM,6a 

Cyelapa,  sUIn  by  Apollo,  91 

Cjfma,  a  city,  66. 

CyprMs,  the  inhabitants  of,  94-temple  of  ths  ftpUaa 
Venus  in,  391 

C^rattiana  accuse  C«sins  Cotdhis,  98— Fedfais  Blasag, 
263— Antoniue  Flamma,  478. 

Cyrmm,  a  city  of  Syria,  i9l 

Cymay  a  temple  consecrated  by,  94,  and  n. 

Cythara,  island  of,  98. 

CylAMiM,  island  oi,  387. 

pyWeiM,  the  inhabitants  of  the  dcy  of,  chaifid  vllh 
suflbring  the  ceremonies  of  Augustus  lo  foil  into  eon 
tempt,  117. ' 


/Usefiif-commotions  break  out  In,  43BL 
XHoAtf,  40— Gotanea  obtaina  succour  from  the,  I88L 
Dahmaaai  Germsnicos  passes  Into,  67— gulf  0^  now  tha 
gulf  of  Yenlce,  78»  and  n.— war  In,  172— the  leglaas  o* 
declan  in  fovow  of  Otho,  370-and  nmrrh  lo  >o* 
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J^atfiw^lfiifiiteyoneof  the  conepiralon  agUDil  Nero, 

289. 
fkttiMMf  VaUriiu,  a  governor  in  Africa,  417'— haa  the 

command  of  a  legion,  477— his  dishonoarable  cliarac- 

ter,  ib. 

Udentit  an  amphitheatre  in,  fells,  and  Icills  or  maims 
15^)00, 127  and  n. 

Firmu»t  Platitu,  pnefect,  369. 

naedUOf  Antonio,  wife  of  Noriua  Priscutf,  IbUows  her 
husband  Into  exile,  297. 

Ftaeem,  PmnpmLuBy  4&-appo{nted  governor  of  Mysia, 
63— his  deatik,  167— one  of  TitMsrius's  boule-compan- 
toni^  ib.  n. 

Jlknwoftus,  TSdUuMf  commander  of  a  squadron  of  Ves- 
pasian's liorse,  taken  prisoner,  451. 

tiatUUt  his  interview  with  his  brother  Armlnlus,  ^ 

F%aviuBj  a  commander  in  Oaul,  416. 

F%aviuM  NepoB  degraded  from  tribunitian  rank,  297. 

FlaHua  Sabimtt,  governor  of  Rome,  369,  and  n.— consul, 
371— appointed  to  succeed  Macer,  396— with  the  troops 
under  his  command,  submits  to  Yitellius,  401,  402— 
impelled  to  precipitate  the  &U  of  Dolabella,  406— 
sUures  Cscina,  417— neglecu  to  fly  from  Rome,  443— 
refuses  to  join  a  party  against  Vitelllua,  444— ratifies 
a  treaty  with  ViuUius,  446— with  a  small  party  of 
Boman  knights  and  senators,  seelcs  refuge  from  the 
Infidelity  of  Yitellius  in  the  capitoline  fort,  446— 
murdered,  460— splendour  of  his  funeral,  477. 

JFVoviiw  Scevinut,  289— claims  the  honour  to  strike  first 
in  the  conspiracy  against  Nero,  291— seized,  292— his 
reply  to  Rufus  under  liis  examination,  296— sufiers 
death,  297. 

FknriiUf  Suhriutf  an  active  leader  in  the  conspiracy 
against  Nero,  289— by  signs,  intimates  to  his  constitu- 
ents his  intention  to  cut  off  the  tyrant  while  he  exam- 
ines them,  293— his  brave  design  checked  by  Rufus 
when  about  lo  tw  practiMd,  293— his  rough  but  honest 
sentiments  to  Nero,  296— executed,  ib. 

FlevMin  oasf<s,  13l,and  n. 

Flora,  temple  to,  66.  ' 

nortntinutt  34. 

Floma,  Cauiau,  procurator  of  Jodea,  503— his  miscon- 
duct occasions  a  revolt,  ib.  and  n. 

liorua,  Julius,  principal  leader  of  a  revolt  among  the 
cities  of  Gaul,  87— dies  by  his  own  hand,  lb. 

Homo,  Suipiciut,  assists  in  the  murder  of  Piso,  359. 

fbndi,  hUls  of,  126. 

Fonteiua  Agrippa,  joins  in  the  prosecution  of  Libo,  48— 
oflbrs  his  daughter  to  fill  the  room  «f  Ocia  the  vestal 
virfi;in,6a 

fbnteiuo  Agrippa,  proconsul  of  Asia,  apptinted  to  com- 
mand in  Maesia,  43&-inurdered  by^  the  ISarmatians, 
ib.  n. 

Fbnteiuo  Capito,  proconsul  of  Asia,  117. 

FhnMuo  CapUo,  Luciuo,  consul,  247— pot  to  deuh  by 
Cornelius  Aquinus,  346— by  order  of  Oalba,  357— hie 
sordid  avarice,  3e2---his  memory  held  in  respect,  36&~ 
why  murdered,  444— puts  Julius  Paulus  to  death,  under 
a  false  charge  of  rebellion,  463. 

Fonteiua,  Luciuo,  247.    See  fYmteiuo  CapUo. 

Ibrmia,  port  of,  289. 

f\frqfulium,  a  colony  in  Narbon  Gaul,  ffl— port  of;  guard- 
ad  from  sudden  incursions,  389— Paulinus,  a  native, 
master  of,  437— the  birth-place  of  Agrioola,  6a&-de> 
scription  of;  666  n. 

Fartunatuo,  a  manumloed  slave,  his  peculation  and 
treachery,  301 

fhrum  AUionuni,  436. 

Fooi,  a  people,  664,  and  n. 

i^VagoUamto,  PonUuo,  expelled  theMnate,  177. 


UteiMUMp*  of  parema  and  relatioiia  iniisl  be  adqplod 
by  the  German  yovth,  660. 

FHoittHO,  Pedo  directed  lo  march  along  the  conftoei  of 
the,  27— their  country,  13C^-^mulated  to  open  Mti  of 
hostility  by  Roman  avarice,  ilx— Uockade  Ftown 
castle,  131— rout  the  army  of  Apronius,  ib.— (heirmiae 
celebrated  tliroughout  Germany,  ib.— «abmit  u>  Cortn- 
lo's  mode  of  government,  188— take  poasession  of  a 
>Iarg«  vacant  tract  on  the  banks  of  tlie  Rhine,  2S- 
forcibly  dislodged  by  command  of  Nefo,  fb.-^yond 
the  Rhine,  464— greater  and  lesser,  562— their  terrno- 
ries,  ib.  and  n. 

FYmitimio,  JuUuo,  city  prvior,  473— several  works  I7, 
ib.  n.— proconsul  of  Britain,  699,  axkd  n.— his  soccets, 
ib. 

Fronto,  Juliuo,  tribune,  discharged,  361— confined  in 
prison,  393. 

fVvrUo,  Oetaviuo,  praetor,  his  propontion  to  the  senate, 
49. 

FVonto,  Vibiuo,  or^rs  Yonones  to  be  loaded  with  fenen, 
63. 

Fudnuo,  lake  of,  216. 

JFWcim'ue  Trio,  a  noted  informer,  4S— accnses  Rso,  7i— 
receives  a  promise  of  the  emperor*s  flavour, 79— cea- 
sul,  134— puu  an  end  to  his  lift,  173w 

Hmdano  kJu,  446,  and  n. 

F\tnioulamu  Veitomanuo^  commaiider  of  the  fboih 
legion,  275. 

FStftoral  pomp,  unknown  among  fhtt  Oonnans,  86— 
that  of  the  Romans,  ib.  n. — German  funerals,  ih 

F\triuo  CamUluo,  with  a  handful  of  naen,  deftaU  the 
army  of  Tac&rinas,  57 — triumphal  ornaments  decraed 
to  him,  ib. 

Fhtriuo  CamiUuo  ScrUHmiamu,  consol,  157— ooadennsd 
to  banistraient,  215. 

f\*miuo,  123 — condemned,  ib. 

Fumiuo,  a  pony  orator,  654,  and  n. 

F^taiua  Gominuo,  C,  consul,  135— haa  brilliant  taleoLi, 
136 — in  an  eminent  degree  has  the  art  of  recommend- 
ing himself  to  the  sqfler  sex,  ib.— executed,  161— 
his  mother  Yitia  put  to  death  for  weeping  over  bho,  ih 


Gahinianuo,  a  teacher  of  rhetoric,  660^  and  n. 

Qabian  alone,  287,  and  n. 

Gaboliio,  Licinius,  of  praetorian  rank,  recalled  fron 
banishment,  251. 

Gittuliano,  Lentulus's  victories  over,  120,  and  n. 

Gatulicuo^  Leniulus,  consul,  121— commands  the  le- 
gions in  Upper  Germany,  169 — ^the  idol  of  the  soldiers, 
ib. 

G^a/to,  levies  ordered  to  be  made  In,  935 — and  Pka- 
phylia  under  the  same  governor,  387. 

Galba,  Caiua,  of  consular  rank,  embraces  a  voluniaiy 
death,  173. 

Galba,  Serviuo,  consul,  accused  by  Cato,  96 — an  ontDr 
of  eminence,  648,  and  n. 

Oatba,  Serifiuo,  92^-consul,  162— his  experience  of  aoTer- 
eign  power  fbretold  by  Tiberius,  1^ — consul  a  sec- 
ond time,  343, 348— avaricious,  345 — severe,  ib^— •»» 
used  to  say,  tliat  hfe  chose,  did  not  buy  his  soldierf,  & 
—cruel,  ib.-^is  advanced  age  a  subject  of  ridicule, 
346,  and  n. — sends  Aulus  Yitellhis  into  Germany  t» 
take  the  command,  347— his  address  on  the  adoption  of 
Piso,  34&-assists  at  a  sacrifice  in  the  tem|de  of  Apollo* 
353— his  calm  reply  to  the  self-avowed  murderrr  «f 
Otho,  36&'-thrown  from  his  litter  through  the  tBrrar^ 
his  bearers,  358— his  last  words  variously  icpAtn^ 
ib.— killed,  ib.— his  mangled  body  fixed  on  a  ]»/•  i7 
the  rabble  of  the  camp,  360— his  body,  afier  h«m  «x- 
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poted  to  tuanOMiAtm  Indlgnkleg,  eommhted  to  the 
flaoiaa,  ib.— Ua  statues  again  set  up  and  his  mtmorj 
lioDoiired  tj  AntoninSt  425--hia  memory  iMld  fn  ra- 
spect  by  tha  people,  lb.  n.— the  spot  of  his  death  shown 
to  Tttelllaa  while  suflfering  the  indignities  of  his  mur- 
derBrt,46^--hi«name  revived  with  all  the  honours  due 
to  hia  memory,  474— his  reign  of  short  continuance, 
617. 

QaMan/aetianjBBL 

OsMtoM  Ugion  embraces  the  Interest  of  Tespaslan,  412 
— anivaa  at  Padua,  426. 

QaUria,  wife  of  Yitelliua,  404— protects  Trachaloa,  lb. 
—her  mild  character,  406. 

CblcriMS  7Vadka/ii«,  Otho  rellea  on  his  talents  In  matr 
ten  of  civil  administration,  377— galna  reputation  at 
the  bar,  lb.— hia  style  and  manner,  lb.— protected  by 
thowUoof  Vitelliu9,4M. 

aaigoey*  headed  the  Caledonlana  at  the  battle  of  the 
Grampiana,  G07— his  harangue  on  that  occaalon,  G08— 
hia  dlapoaition  of  the  British  army,  611. 

Oatilaana  under  the  control  of  t^umanus,  216. 

OaOa,  Sotioj  lacrificed  by  Tiberius  for  her  connection 
withAgrippa,lia 

Oailic,  JunnUy  brother  of  Seneca,  ordered  Into  cloae 
conftnement,  166L 

Gallaca,  JoMna,  caiiaa  of  his  death  uneortaln,  I6&— Tl- 
beriaa  granta  leave  to  perform  hia  funeral  oboequiea, 
though  fer  three  yean  lying  under  a  criminal  charge, 
ib. 

QaUnamt  PuhUtUi  interdicted  ftora  fire  and  water,  306. 

GambrivianMf  a  people,  633. 

Gamingt  German  paaaion  for,  66S-lhat  of  the  Hnna,  and 
American  aavagea,  lb.  n. 

(kmmmwmt,  a  freebooter,  heada  an  enterprise  of  the 
Chauclana,  18&— cot  off,  ib. 

QanummUM,9S-king  of  the,  113— train  of  ambaaaadora 
aeot  by  to  Rome,  to  appeaae  the  xeaentment  of  the  em- 
peror, ib.— a  fierce  and  aavago  race,  47& 

Omneimtu,  TVaAoRiamia,  procurator,  klUa  Blaeer, 
316. 

Ggui,  Lffoumy  366-Jonhia  Bl«ana  governor  of,  408. 

Garni,  Narbonf  mark  of  favour  to,  206~leviea  made 
in,  306— Vinioa  proconaol  of,  36t>--Otho  reaolvea  to 
make  a  deacent  on,  37&— Antipolia  a,  municipal  town 
off  dBB. 

QauU,  deacrlptlon  of  their  urritory,  17,  and  n.  629^  630, 
and  n.— report  that  the  Gemiana  are  pouring  down  to 
the  invaaion  of  their  country,  30— rabellion  among 
their  citlea,  87— under  the  conduct  of  Brennua  atorm 
tho  city  of  Rome,  88  n.— aatiafied  with  their  admiaaion 
to  the  freedom  of  Rome  and  the  diminution  of  their 
tribute,  316— part  of  the  nation  dwella  near  the  Rhine, 
30— in  commotkin,  366— <hcir  apirlta  atill  In  agiution, 
386— Ifaricua  calla  hiroaelf  the  tutelar  deity  of,  404— 
Flaviua  and  Rufinua,  comnumden  in,  416--in  arma 
againac  Vitelliua,  427— onheaitatingly  accede  to  Vea- 
paMan,  437— not  in  a  temper  to  pay  tribute  or  fur- 
Blah  auppliea  of  men  to  Rome,  466—0  bulwark  of  the 
empira,440— the  kindneaa  of  Civilia  to  them,  and  hia 
couferaneoa  with  aome  of  their  chiefa,  466— aute  of 
boatUitlea  on  tho  Rhine,  473— origin  and  progreaa  of  a 
conspiracy,  480— Claaaicua  and  Tutor,  with  their  Gal- 
lie  i»reoa,deaert  Vocula,  481— the  Roman  army  under 
▼oenia  bargain  with  Claaaicua  for  their  aervicci,and 
tlia  nuirder  of  their  ofBcera,  U>. — Vocula'a  harangue 
OD  the  occaalon,  lb.— Jiia  aaaaaainatlon,  and  a  revolu- 
tion fn  favour  of  tho  empira  of  Gaul,  482— captora  of 
the  Agrippinten  colony  and  Magonti^um,  ib.— eapi- 
fnlation  of  Yiura,  and  aubaequent  maaaure  of  most 
of  tho  legion,  lb.— wretched  condition  of  the  captives 
in  their  march  to  the  Treverlan  colony,  483— treaty 
between  the  Agrlppinlan  colony  and  the  Tenoterians, 
JM   condiicf  of IttUos  Sabinua  and  daliMt,  486— a  con- 


vantioB  of  delegataa  from  tha  provtncaa  of  Gaul  held, 
to  conault  the  general  welfkra,  ilv— reauk  of  the  con- 
vention, 486— raveraea  and  total  defeat  of  Tutor,  lb. 
—effect  of  the  arrival  of  Petilhia  Cenalia  at  Nagon- 
tiacum,  487— hia  diapoaitiona  for  war,  lb.— hia  defeat 
and  capture  of  Valentinua  and  the  principal  Belgic 
chiefii,  lb.— apeech  of  Cerealla  before  an  asaembly 
of  the  Treverians  and  Lingones,  488— Clvllis  storms 
the  camp  of  Gerealls,  but  Is  defeated  in  the  moment  of 
victory,  489— effects  of  their  levity,  669. 

Galdu^,  469— Civilis  sends  his  veteran  cohorts  and  the 
braveat  of  the  Germans  to,  ^l-r<aptured  liy  CiviUai 
472^baUle  at,  481. 

QtiUuB  PopUeUa^  questor  to  Sllanus,  96- 

Gtminitu,  a  Roman  knight,  charged  with  a  conspiracy 
and  condemned  to  auflbr,  162. 

Geminua^  BubeUiu»t  consul,  136. 

Gemtntie,  Thlivs,  prosecutes  Veiento,  963. 

Oemmiie,  Virdiua,  sent  with  a  detachment  of  the  legiona 
10  chaae  a  band  of  pirates  from  the  aeaa,  438. 

Geimna,  name  of  the  thirteenth  legion,  4!S. 

Oemoma,  the  charnel  of  malefactors,  77,  and  n.— 
body  of  Sejanua  dragged  to  the,  and  exposed  to 
every  apeciea  of  popular  outrage,  147 — mangled 
body  of  Sabinua  diagged  to,  449— Vitelliua  killed  gt, 
463. 

Cknleamtt  a  tribune,  Mnt  by  Nero  to  deapatch  Teatl- 
niua,  296, 297. 

QermanieuSf  the  immediate  deaeendant  of  Druaua,  ap> 
pointed  to  the  commahd  of  eight  legiona  on  the 
Rhine,  6— adopted  by  Tiberlua  aa  hia  own  aon,  ib.— 
dreaded  by  Tiberiua,  7— commander-in-chief,  ib^ — 
fonna  connectiona  with  the  Roman  alliea,  ib.— tho 
Idol  of  the  people,  lb.— inveated  with  proconaular 
honoura,  11— hia  seal  for  Tiberiua  riaea  whh  hia 
dignity,  18— reaolved  to  perish  rather  than  fbrfMt  h<a 
honour  to  the  emperor,  lb.- in  an  inaurrectlon  of 
hia  aoldlera,  dragged  from  hia  bed,  and  compelled 
to  deliver  up  the  purple  atandard,  19— addreaaea  the 
mutineera,  ilx  21— appeaaea  his  aoldlera,  who  acknow- 
ledge their  guilt,  and  aupplicate  him  to  aelect  for 
poniahment  the  moat  obnoxloua,  lb.— the  ringleadera 
put  to  death,  92— equipa  hia  fleet  and  aafla  down 
the  Rhine  to  cniah  the  remaina  of  the  aeditlon  at 
Yetera,  lb.— a  acene  of  fearful  carnage  followa,  23 
— entera  the  camp  and  weepa  over  the  tragic  apec- 
taele,  ib.— defeau  the  Germana,  24— in  the  Augu*- 
tan  aodality,  26— a  triumph  deci«ed  to,  it.- hon- 
oured with  the  title  of  Imperator,  27— hia  aoldiera 
bury  the  bonea  of  their  countrymen  which  had  lain 
uninterred  aince  the  overthrow  of  Yarua,  28— fl^ta 
Arminlua,  lb.29— eonaiilta  regarding  the  German  war, 
40,  41<-HuJiievea  a  complete  victory,  and  ralaea  a 
pile  of  arma  aa  a  trophy,  46— Invadea  the  Maniana, 
46-^ecalled  by  Tiberiua,  47— provlneea  beyond  the 
Mediterranean  decreed  liy  the  aenate  to,  63— made 
commander-iorchief  wherever  he  goea,  ib.— Mark  An- 
tony hia  grandfather  and  AuguMua  Cvaar  hia  great 
imcle,  64k-dedicatea  the  temple  of  Hope,  66— jttint 
conaul  with  Tiberius,  67— gases  on  the  trophies  of  vic- 
tory consecrated  I7  Augustas,  and  the  lines  of  Mark 
Antony's  camp,  with  mingled  emotions,  ib.— perse- 
cuted  by  Plao,  68, 69— gemle  qualhiesof  hia  nature,  lb. 
—appoints  Zeno  king  of  Armenia,  ib.— makes  a  pro- 
greaa into  Egypt  to  view  the  monumenta  of  antiquity, 
60— the  leader  triumph  decreed  to,  82— attacked  by  a 
audden  iUntsa,  63— auppoaea  It  to  be  effect  of  poiaon 
conveyed  by  Piso,64 — takealoave  of  hia  frienda  In  a 
dying  charge,  ib.— his  death,  ib^^lamented  by  the  pro- 
vincea,  honoured  by  kinga  and  ragretted  by  the  neigh- 
bouring ttationa,  ib.— hia  high  character,  ib.— hia  fune- 
ral, ib.  66— parallel  between  him  and  Alexander,  lb 
— dayof  hiaftmanl  rwnarkahlo  for  aomw  In  varloaa 
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■hapai,  74— Tttwrios  delivsn  hh  fonanl  ptMgyiic, 
107,  and  n.— Augttfltua  thought  at  ona  thne  of  raifiog 
him  to  the  supreme  authority,  126. 

Chrmmnieua,  Titelliua  aaluiea  his  aon  by  the  Utle  of; 
4M. 

OcrmoMfthe  aole  enemiee  of  Rome,  5— their  minde  agf- 
taled  bj  hope  of  conqueM,  love  of  plunder,  and  the 
jarring  counsels  of  their  chiefs,  30>— exasperated  at  the 
trophies  of  victory  gained  by  Oermanicus,  45— their 
martial  spirit  equal  to  the  Romans,  tnit  their  weapons 
and  manner  of  fighting  inferior,  lb.— detest  the  name 
of  king,  56— sing  the  praises  of  their  deceased  heroes, 
69^  and  n.— a  brave  and  warlike  people,  a9&-^xpert 
in  swimming,  996,  484— period  when  the  treatise  on 
their  manners  was  written,  629,  n.— character  of  thai 
work,  ib.— an  acquaintance  with  the  manners  of  the 
ancient  Germans  calculated  to  throw  much  light  on 
the  political  systems  of  modern  Europe,  ilx  574— Uieir 
own  account  of  their  origin,  and  the  origin  of  the 
name,  531,  632— their  form  and  stature,  533— charac- 
ter, ib.  674— notions  regarding  the  precious  metals, 
684— their  military,  lb.— government,  636— their  vene- 
ration of  the  female  sex,  637— religion,  63B— supersti- 
tion, 640— popular  legislative  assemblies,  ib.— laws, 
|»41— arms,  643— clanships  of  feudal  institutions,  ib. 
—effects  of  these  Institutions,  544— rude  architecture, 
546— clothing,  646— marriage,  647— domestic  manners, 
648— «conomy,  649— customs  that  regulate  social  life, 
560 — hospitality,  561— conviviality,  663 — meat  and 
drink,  ib.^)ublic  spectacles,  563— gaming,  ib.— grades 
of  society,  654-agriculture,  565— funeral  ceremonies, 
Ib. 

(hrmany,  its  extent  and  boundaries,  529, 530, 573— the 
&ce  of  the  country,  soil,  cattle,  538, 534— cultivation 
of  the  soil  much  neglected,  544— form  of  its  villages, 
645— Its  iron  mines,  where  and  by  whom  wrought, 
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German  war,  occasion  of  it,  463— 465— defeat  of  Mum- 
mius  Lupercus,  466— desertion  of  a  body  of  Bauvian 
auxiliaries,  ib.— state  of  parties,  467— siege  of  Yetera, 
ib.— its  blockade,  468-^advance  .of  a  reinforcement 
onder  FUccus,  ib.— disposition  of  the  soldiery,  ib.— 
his  resignation,  469— their  continued  insubordination 
checked  by  Vocula,  ib.— circumstances  of  Ctvilis,  Ib. 
—again  storms  Vetera  unsuccessfully,  470— effects  of 
the  intelligence  of  the  battle  of  Cremona,  ib.— nego- 
tiation with  Civilis,  lb.— a  detaclmient  of  veterans 
from  Civilis  surprises  Vocula's  camp  at  Geldub»,  471 
—faults  of  the  respective  commanders  In  that  affair, 
ib.— Yocula's  successful  attempt  to  raise  the  seige  of 
Vetera,  47!&-4he  Romans  straitened  for  provisions,  ib. 
—a  convoy  surprised,  Qelduba  taken  and  a  victory 
gained  at  Novisium  by  Civilis,  ib,— sedition  of  the  Ro- 
imins,  murder  of  Flaccus  and  escape  of  Vocula,  ib.  473 
—their  sutisequent  condition,  473— the  Treverians 
desert  from  the  Romans,  ib.— subsequent  stats  of 
aflkirs  in  Oaul  and  Germany,  479— a  conspiracy  In 
Gaul  against  the  Romans,  480-the  Gallic  auxiliaries 
swear  fidelity  to  the  empire  of  Gaul,  482— negotiations 
between  tlie  Agripplnlans  and  Tencterians  end  suc- 
cessfully, 484— Li^beo  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  Ger- 
mans engages  Civilis,  but  his  army  deserts  to  the 
enemy  during  the  engagement,  iU-rConsultation  of 
the  chiefs  of  the  German  army,  489— the  storm  by 
surprising  the  Roman  camp  on  the  Mosella  nearly 
successful,  490— the  Tungrians  and  Nervians  submit 
to  the  Romans,  ib.— the  British  fleet  burned  and  the 
Tungrians  defeated  by  the  Caninefates,  ib.— retreat  of 
Civilis  into  Batavia,  after  being  defeated  in  a  decisive 
battle  at  Vetera,  606— unsuccessful  surprisals.of  the 
Roman  army,  ib.— and  of  Cerealis,  507-4he  war  ended 
in  a  naval  skirmish,  ib. 

U§t9,  a  fugitive  slave,  assuming  the  name  of  Scribonfat- 


nus  Camerinns,  engages  the  viilfir  In  aplol,4QB-^ 
tected  and  crucified,  ib. 

Geta,  iMciutf  commander  of  (he  prtBtorian  gauds,  198 
—ever  fluctuates  between  good  and  evil,  191— depond, 
212. 

Giadiatoni  Drusus  exhibits,  31^-amphhheatre  for  the 
exhibition  of,  built  by  Atilius,  gives  way  at  a  specta- 
cle, and  crusties  under  its  ruins  a  vast  assemblage,  IS7 
— riiows  of,  prohibited  by  Nero,  on  account  of  the  ooo- 
trlbutions  levied  from  the  people  to  support  theo^ 
234— a  body  o^  detained  in  custody  at  Prcneste,  make 
an  attempt  to  recover  their  liberty,289— cut  topiecei 
by  the  Batavians,  399-Hmder  the  command  of  Julia* 
nus,  form  pan  of  the  garrison  of  Tarracina,  449*-p*s- 
sion  for  their  exhibition  tnm  with  the  Romans,  66i^ 
andn. 

C/ete,  name  of  amber  among  the  Germans,  672,  and  n. 

Giidus  GtUlutf  informed  against  by  his  friend  Qaincti»> 
nus,  293— ordered  into  exile,  297. 

Glota.    SeeCltia. 

GomeiUf  fort  o^  213,  and  n. 

Gotcrxea,  seizes  the  throne  of  Parlhia,  183— a  muiderer, 
ib.— abdicates  in  favour  of  his  brother,  164— repeals 
and  again  mounts  the  throne,  U>.— dies,  908. 

GolhtnianBj  669 — work  iron  mines,  ib.  and  n. 

Gotlumet,  nature  of  their  government,  570^  and  b. 

Government,  the  three  forms,  monarchy,  oligarchy,  and 
democracy  cannot  exist  together,  115— «»»  tldsk 
otherwise,  ib.  and  n. 

Gracchi,  account  of  the  two,  82,  n. — mother  of  tH  6SI, 
and  n. 

Gratdkm,  Ckdua,  an  orator,  649,  and  n. 

Gracchue,  Sempromut,  21 

Gracchus,  Caiua  Sen^romut,  108— pnelor.  Kg  accases 
Oranius,  173. 

GraeiUa,  Ventlana,  her  inti«pld  genius,  416. 

CHradna,  Pompoma,  a  woman  of  iUustrioas  bhtli,aiid 
wife  of  Rautus,  accused  of  embracing  tlie  riles  oft 
fbreign  superstition,  234 — ^which  is  supposed  bf  L^ 
sius  and  otliers  to  Im  the  Christian  religion,  ib.  n. 

QractmuM,  Juliua,  a  member  of  the  senate^disflngoishad 
by  his  eloquence  and  philosophy,  686^ 

Graian  mountaina,  486. 

GrmVin  Alps,  406. 

Gromjnon  kiUt,  opinions  respecting  their  sitaaUais607, 
n.— baule  of,  611, 612. 

Granius,  Quintua,  prosecutes  Piso,  HI. 

Granius  MarceUua,  prvtor  of  Bithynia,  accused  of  vis- 
latedmajesty,  32 — acquitted,  33. 

Grtmiita  Martianus,  member  of  senate,  attacked  bj 
Caius  Gracchus  on  the  law  of  violated  raejetfr, 
173. 

OramuB  Silvamu,  In  the  conspiracy  against  Nero,  WV* 
sent  by  Nero  to  Seneca,  294— an  instrument  of  tbe 
cruelty  which  he  liad  combined  to  rsveogt,  &— r^ 
ceives  a  free  pardon,  which  he  disdains  to  enjoy,  ud 
dies  by  his  own  hand,  287. 

Granitu  TWsus,  condemned  to  suflbr  death,  173. 

Grt^iu^  his  malignity,  24a 

Orattts,  JuUua,  seised  and  loaded  with  irons,  381 

GnUua,  Jkhmatiua,  in  ths  com^Mracy  sgatost  Bkrs, 
289. 

Greece,  the  right  of  having  sanctuaries  assumed  fey  all 
the  cities  of,  S3-deputations  from  to  Rome  heud  oa 
the  subject  of  sanctuaries,  IQ^-a  colony  from,  «id  ^ 
be  formerly  settled  on  the  of^xisite  coast  vi,  19^ 
Olympics  o<;  263— Cadmus  passes  into,  and  teaclwf  lb* 
people  the  art  of  writing,  18fr-garb  of;  in  vogoc  ^  * 
Roman  festival,  254— Trapesund  fisanded  in  iv'^* 
times  by  a  colony  from,  438— refSnemenis  o(  fltt 

Ores*  inscriptions  said  to  have  been  foond  os  csrttia 
monuments  In  Germany,  633L 

Qrukt,  Ifaerarj,  in  the  rttinae  of  Tihartoi^  i^-wttr 
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•d  In  priton,  and  thrown  from  roclu  and  precipices 
Into  the  tea,  151— paj  divine  hononrB  to  the  memuiy 
of  Theophanef,  161*-fond  of  tnuiition  and  the  deco- 
rations of  iabulottfl  narratlTe,  384— coneidered  it  hon> 
oarable  to  exhibit  in  the  public  games,  638,  and  a. 

OriimM,  606, 607. 

OHphuSf  PlctiuMf  lenator,  410,  and  n. 

CfrovM,  the  only  eanctuariee  of  the  Germans,  699. 

OugermianB,  their  origin,  4G9,  n. 

Ojforwff  island  of,  96--drear7,  nncnltivated,  and  inhos- 
pitable, ib.— dearth  of  vraler  in,  114. 

Ojftimatium  dedicated  by  Nero,  262— struck  with  light- 
ning and  burned  to  the  ground,  279 


Bigmu»t  MaiaUf  87— winter  sets  In  at,  with  intense  ri- 
gour,  123. 

Hdiieanuunu,  121 

BaUitutf  the  eunuch,  conveys  poison  to  Claudius,  SSO. 

Baltu,  a  city  of  Partlila,  174. 

Bdtmmon,  Jupiter^  oracle  of,  496,  and  n. 

Bamubal  threatens  an  irruption  into  Italy,  434— has  but 
one  eye,  463. 

ESateriutt  QuintiUf  alarms  the  gloomy  temper  of  Tibe* 
rius,  U— attending  at  the  palace  to  oflbr  an  apology, 
narrowly  escapee  being  put  to  death  by  the  guards, 
ib.— saved  by  the  interposition  of  the  emperor's  mo- 
ther, tb.— introduces  to  the  senate,  as  a  subject  for 
debate,  the  luxury  of  the  times,  49— his  adulation  to 
Tiberhis,  93-^is  death,  126— his  character  as  an  ora- 
tor, ib.  and  n. 

BaUrnUt  Q.uintu»t  consul,  217. 

ECateriua  Agrifpa,  tribune  of  the  people,  34— nearly 
allied  to  Oermanicus,  67— appointed  praetor,  ib.— 
consul  elect,  89— consul^  90— attacks  ceiialn  coniuls, 

isa 

BaUriua  AntonimUf  yearly  sUpend  granted  to,  231 

aUcpoliM,  16& 

BeUuMt  an  enfranchised  slave,  a  party  in  the  murder  of 
Sltanus,  223. 

BeihudanM  and  OxonUaUf  674,  and  n. 

Awveconcs,  669. 

Selv€ttaiUf  originally  a  Oalllc  nation,  367,  and  n.-de- 
feated  by  Caecina,  368— occupy  the  Maine  and  the 
Rhine,  567,  and  n. 

BtMditu  Priteua  commands  a  legion,  214-tribune  of 
the  people,  233--«ccuses  Obaltronius  Sabinus  of  ex- 
tortion, 233-son-in-law  to  Thrasea,  311— banished 
oat  of  luly,  319— pnetor  elect,  414— differs  from  an 
opinion  of  Vltellius,  ib.— delivers  his  sentiments  in  a 
manly  strain,  on  a  resolution  to  rebuild  the  capitol, 
460— Msliistory,  ib.  and  n.  461— on  the  treasury,  462— 
accoses  Marcellus,  475— takes  an  active  part  In  laying 
the  foundation  of  the  capitol,  47^falls  a  victim  to  his 
refttblican  spirit  under  the  emperor  Vespasian,  522— 
eulogised  by  Senecio,  5S£— recapitulation  of  his  histo- 
ry, 583,  n.— of  consummate  wisdom,  yet  not  an  expert 
orator,  633. 

Milvidius,  son  of  Hetvidius  Priscus,  persecuted,  G20. 
Mmiod^ian•^&. 

Memuea,  Egyptian,  alBrmed  by  the  Egyptians  to  be 
several  thousand  years  anterior  tothe  Grecian,  60,  n.— 
couiuers  Lydia,  and  establishes  a  temple  in  the  Or- 
tygian  grove,  94— enrolled  among  the  gods  of  Greece, 
117— Gotarzes  offbrs  up  a  sacrifice  to,  on  Mount  Sam- 
bolos,  302— inspires  the  dreams  of  the  priests,  lb.— 
Sreal  altar  of;  306— visitor  and  guest  of  Ev^er,  286— 
tradition  among  the  Germans,  that  their  country  was 
Tiittad  by,  632— no  warlike  nation  in  ancient  times 
th«i  did  not  boast  its  own,  ib.  n.— a  name  given  to 


leaders  of  various  colonial  emigrants,  Ib.  n.— Germans 
sacrifice  to,  538~pillars  oi;  50L 

Herruleutt  commander  of  a  galley,  gives  the  first  olow 
to  Agrippina,  250. 

Hereynian  forut^  65— about  nine  days'  Journey  in 
breadth,  556,  n. 

Berennius  Gallutf  commander  of  the  first  legion,  466— 
of  the  thirteeQth,  469— abused  by  the  si>ldiery,  ib.— 
secured  in  chains,  482,  murdered,  486,  490. 

Heretmiua  Senecio  writes  the  life  of  Helvidiua,  end  thus 
inflames  the  rage  of  I)omitlan,582  and  n.— his  life  and 
death,  ib. 

Hermagortu^  a  rhetorician,  651,  and  n. 

Hetwioneat  631. 

Bermunduriana  expel  Catualda  from  the  throne,  62~* 
Vibilllus  their  king,  206-defeat  the  Cattians,  24^- 
their  country,  668-*-their  peculiar  privileges  among 
the  Romans,  668  and  n. 

Berod  placed  on  the  throne  of  Judea  by  Mark  Antonyi 
602,  and  n. 

Berthf  Earth,  worshipped  by  various  nations  of  Germa> 
ny,  567  and  n^ 

BUro,  171 

BierocaeareOf  city  of,  65— citisens  of,  91 

Bilaritu  accuses  Rufus,  406— condemned  to  pimlA 
ment,  ib. 

Blrtius^  consul,  8,  and  n. 

ERepOf  Homanu$t  a  mercenary  advocate,  92,  and  n^— 
accuses  Seneca,  269. 

BUteitUy  a  centurion,  225. 

Btater^  Pubiiue  AteUiu§t  has  the  command  In  Fknnonia, 
207. 

BanuTt  49&— hif  verses  often  decide  the  limits  of  dift* 
pated  lands,  Ib.  n.— his  lame  at  least  equal  to  that  of 
Demosthenes,  641. 

Bomoaadeneiana,  a  people  of  Clllcia,  89. 

Boractt  663, 657,  and  n. 

Boraiiuaf  Pul-eilUuy  consul,  448. 

Bordeoniue,  FUdccua^  his  mental  and  bodily  Imbecility, 
347— no  opposition  to  the  revolt  under  Vltellius  to  be 
apprehended  from,  363— orders  the  Lingonian  depu- 
ties to  leave  the  camp  at  dead  of  nifrht,  ib.— his  slug' 
gish  Indolence  In  the  scene  of  seditious  conftislon, 
364— commander  on  the  frontiers  bordering  on  the 
Rhine,  403— a  friend  to  Veapasian's  cause,  463-aflfectg 
to  have  no  suspicion  of  Civilis,  463— detested  by  his 
men,  46S— the  soldiers  Insist  that  he  shall  resign  the 
command  to  Vocula,  469— his  reaignailon,  lb.— ihelr 
rage  against  him,  lb.— murdered  by  the  infuriate  sol- 
diers, 472, 473. 

Boreetiane  submit  to  Agricola,  613— place  of  their  habi- 
tation, ib.  n. 

BonmUf  freedman  of  Vespasian,  427— raised  to  the 
equestrian  rank,  473. 

BarlaluMf  ACareue,  237. 

BorteneiuM^  the  orator,  51,  and  n.— treatise  of  Cicero 
called,  646. 

Bj/pttpetj  people  of,  121 

Byperidee^  lives  in  the  time  of  Alexander,  645. 

Byreafrioi  Macedonians  of,  66— on  the  frontiers  of  Scy- 
thia,  172^Anai3anus  found  in,  174->Gourzes  with- 
draws to,  181. 

Ifc  J 

Janieulufftj  a  hill  at  Rome,  440,  and  n. 

JamUf  temple  off  founded  by  Calus  DuUlius,  56. 

Jaeonf  171. 

JaveliHj  instance  of  the  Roman  use  of  flaming  javellii% 

46a 
JaxigianBf  a  people  of  Sarmatla,  907— eogagsd  to  en 

operate  with  the  Romans,  491 
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JftfriOM,  take  pMWMion  of  the  eitj  of  ArtazaU,  171— 
deecenled  from  the  Theeialiaiifl,  ib.— war  between  the 
AnnenUna  and,  tlS. 

ibeliM,  Marliamu,  348-gratifiea  hli  narrow  ■pirit  at  the 
•xpenee  of  the  empeior  and  the  public,  966— amaaees 
eaormoua  wealth  by  plonderi  3S7— diea  by  the  hand 
of  the  executioner,  96n. 

Ue$tiana,  their  dieiricti,  208,  n.— live  in  friendahip  with 
Rome,  ib.— defeated,  ib. — Icing  of  the,  SST*. 

Mia,  Mount,  497. 

mttansian  Vote,  44,  and  n. 

■Ancaoton,  besieged,  3&i,  d(B-deacripUon  of,  502— tla 
natural  and  artificial  strength,  503— modern  descrip- 
tion of  the  ancient  citj,  613. 

Jboe,  their  ceremonies  a  subject  of  debate  in  the  RoBum 
senate,  66— Tacitus  never  thoroughly  acquainted  him- 
self with  their  history,  6S,  n.  497,  n.— their  territory 
annexed  to  the  province  of  Syria,  205— different  ac- 
counu  of  their  origin,  497,  496— their  history,  ib.— 
their  religion  and  customs,  ib.— their  country,  500— 
their  condition  under  the  Assyrians,  Medes  and  Per- 
sians, and  Macedonians,  60^— sketch  of  their  history 
from  the  conquest  by  the  Romans  under  Pompey,  till 
a  portion  of  the  country  was  reduced  to  a  Roman 
province,  ib.— origin  of  their  war  with  the  Romans, 
603— unsuccessful  struggles  of  Cestius  Oallus,  ib.— 
Vespasian*  in  two  campaigns,  reduces  all  the  country 
but  Jerusalem,  ib.— the  Jews  enjoy  a  year  of  repose, 
llx— Vespasian  leaves  Titus  to  prosecute  the  war, 
who  encamps  under  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  ib.— the 
Jews,  after  otwtinate  fighting,  retire  within  their  gales, 
ib.— the  number  of  people  within,  and  their  factions, 
604— their  inauspicious  portents  and  prodigies,  and 
peculiar  applications  of  the  prophecies,  ib.— character 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  dispositions  of  Titus,  ib.— 
short  recapitulation  of  the  aflkirs  of  the  Jewish  war, 
with  the  weighty  reasons  for  a  modern  pen  to  supply 
the  unfortunate  loss  of  the  original  continuation  of  so 
important  a  matter,  512— natural  causes  of  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem  re-stated,  ib.^-^lescription  of 
Jerusalem,  61S— examination  of  the  state  of  aflfairs  on 
the  recommencement  of  the  war,  ib.— state  of  the 
Jews,  and  of  their  factions,  514— a  treacherous  strata- 
gem of  the  Jews,  515-^rogress  of  the  Romans,  ib.— 
elTects  of  the  clemency  of  Titus,  ib.— the  three  lec- 
tions, after  much  struggling,  reduced  to  two,  516— 
Titus  storms  the  town  a  second  time,  and  razes  the 
houses  to  the  ground,  ib.— difliculty  of  reducing  Mount 
Moriah  and  Mount  Zion,  ib.— union  of  the  two  fac- 
tions, and  their  sally,  517— effects  of  famine  among 
the  Jews,  ib.— their  horrid  and  complicated  miseries, 
ib.— liorrible  case  of  a  woman  murdering  and  cooking 
her  own  In&nt,  ib.— acceptance  by  many  of  Titus's 
amnesty  and  voluntary  surrender,  ib.— a  massacre, 
518— capture  of  the  fort  and  tower  of  Antonia,  ib.— 
deputation  of  Josephus  by  Titus,  ib.— a  council  of 
war,  ib.— the  temple  attacked,  forced,  and  burned 
to  the  ground,  519— reflections  concerning  that  an- 
ciant  fabric,  ib.— operations  against  Mount  Zion,  and 
negotiations,  ibw— Zion  stormed)  530— punishment  of 
tiiose  who  survived  the  carnage,  ib.— of  John  and  Si- 
mon, ib.  GUI. 

JUmn,  162— inhabiunts  of,  boast  that  Troy  was  the 
cradle  of  the  Roman  people,  124— Nero,  to  display  his 
eloquence,  undertalces  iheir  cause,  and  procures  an 
exemption  from  imposts,  217. 

MB^rieum,  6— commotions  in,  22,  24— Oermanicus  sails 
along  the  coast  of,  57— Drusus  sets  out  for  the  army  in, 
75— the  army  in,  goes  over  to  the  interest  of  Vespa- 
sian, 412. 

Mmttgea  considered  by  the  Germans  unworthy  of  supe- 
rior beings,  689  and  even  symbolic  represenlations, 
'WO. 


India,  remarkable  adventure  of  some  mercbaaiiofthat 
country  related  by  Pliny,  606^  n. 

Ltdus,  JuliUM,  87. 

itfanla,  treatment  of,  in  Germany,  549— among  the  Fen- 
Bians,574. 

b^asntry,  the  strength  of  the  armies  of  the  Britons  lay 
in  infantry,  593L 

higuiomtT,  uncle  of  Armlnlus,  27— declares  In  his  fa- 
vour, ibi— urges  the  assault  of  the  Roman  campi  30— 
Is  wounded  in  the  defeat  of  the  Germans,  ib. 

LisUiua  Capita,  prefect  of  the  camp,  236. 

IhntbriattM  force  their  way  Into  the  senate,  190l 

John,  otherwise  called  Airgibrvf ,  a  Jewish  leader,  501- 
Jiis  punishment,  520. 

lonitm  §eaM,  57. 

Jordan,  description  of  the  river,  901. 

Jotep/uu  commands  the  garrison  at  Jocapata  in  Galilee, 
325— his  views  of  the  prophecies  of  the  Messiah,  513- 
his  afifoctionate  address  to  his  couoirymen,  ib. 

heUtnd,  sea  between  Britain  and,  2d8— descripdoa  oC, 
604— opinion  of  Agricola  regarding,  ib. 

Iron,  apparent  scarcity  of  it  among  the  GermanS)  53t— 
mines  of  it  wrought  by  the  tribe  of  Goihinians,  56^ 
use  of  it  unknown  among  the  .£styans,  672. 

hauriau,  a  Roman  general,  91 

Iriehiang,  the  allies  of  Rome,  235. 

hu,  a  chapel  dedicated  to,  493— worshipped  fay  the  Sos- 
vians,  639,  and  n. 

UUtvonet,  their  territory,  531. 

/«/rui,40a 

Italjf,  31— fertile  plains  of;  34— Spartacus  spcesdi  deso- 
lation  with  sword  and  fire  through  tlie  rnlms  o^  98— 
asserted  to  be  not  incapable  of  supplying  fit  tod  AhU 
senators,  190— when  wholly  reduced  to  sut^ectian, 
foreign  provinces  augment  the  public  revenue,  ih.— 
the  granary  that  £>rmerly  supplied  foreign  markets, 
212— ravaged  to  supply  the  pnxli^lity  of  Nero,  28&- 
a  tincture  of  ancient  manners  remains  in  its  more 
remote  pans,  3(&-overwhelmed  with  calarakies, 
344— a  destructive  peace  establisiked  in,  tt^-eUiged 
to  maintain  numerous  armies  in  an  impoverirtMd 
state,  403-'*considered  a  conquered  ooontry  by  Ant> 
nius,439. 

Italiato,  son  of  Flavins  the  brollker  of  Arminius,  IST. 

Ualietu,  a  king  of  the  Suevians,  424— fights  for  Vcfpa- 
sian,  430. 

Italieuo,  SiiiuM,  a  witness  to  the  treaty  of  Ssbinos  aod 
Vitellius,445. 

Baiic  legion  commanded  by  Jumua  BtaesuSi  3G5-«ocb- 
manded  by  Manlius  Valens,  3G6. 

Uurtta,  206. 

Ituritu,  a  creature  of  Silana,  employed  to  frHne  an  se- 
cusation  against  Agrippina,  229— sent  into  exile,  Si' 
receives  a  pardon,  251. 

Juba  reigns  in  Mauritania,  105— history  of  his  &tber,1h. 
n.— 4ils  own  previous  history,  ib.— Ptolemy  his  soo, 
111,  and  n.— AlbinuB  usurps  tlw  name  of, 408. 

Judaa  prays  to  be  relieved  from  of^vessive  tazeSi  53— 
converted  into  a  Roman  province,  906>  6IB— Chriit 
suflbrs  in,  under  Pontius  Pilate,  2Sr— the  Chrifuaa 
religion  spreads  with  recruited  vlgourin,  and  theoce 
to  Rome,  286— Cesarca,  the  metrupoln  of;  410— «h« 
flame  of  war  blazes  In,  460 —Titus  appointed  bf  hit 
father  to  complete  the  reduction  of;  497 — lac  advaBCM 
into,  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army,  ib. — history  «( 
600-60a 

Jugantto,  Venusius  born  in  the  cKy  of  the,  2U. 

JuUuM  Briganticua,  a  Batavian,  joins  Cscina,  391—^ 
tinguisheff  by  his  seal  in  the  service  of  RooHtAV''' 
his  hatred  to  his  uncle  Civilis,  ib.— his  death,  ^ 

Juliut  BtduB  heads  a  detachment  against  TUfnti9._ 

JuliuM  Mianntetut,  affecting  circumstances 
hisdeatl^431. 
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JmUm  Marimu,  u  mtIj  ftod  bllhfol  frtoad  of  Tiberiiu^ 

aac«e«ed  by  hii  order,  161. 
Jmliua  AkuiiaUMy  a  military  trfbone,  354. 
JmUmM  Maximut,  a  conunander  under  Ci^lif,  471. 
JmUtu  Mmtamu,  aninUDtloiiaUy  woonds  Nero  in  one 

of  hit  midnlfht  rlou,  and  it  condemned  to  die,  S31. 
JuMmt  Prndua,  of  royal  degcentipot  to  death  on  a  falie 

charge  of  rebellion,  463. 
JWttt*  PtUgmUf  commander  in  Cappadoela,  214~4teld 

in  deriflion  for  hit  mental  and  natural  deformi^,  iU.-> 

hifl  perfidy,  lb. 
JuUm9  PkuiduSf  tribune  of  a  cohort,  463. 
JuUua  PoUio,  engaged  by  Nero  in  a  plot  egainit  Britan- 

nicuc,S98. 
JuUuB  PmthumMUt  an  instrument  of  villany  In  the  huidi 

of  Dnieua'  widow,  lOa 
JuUu9  Priaeut  advanced  to  the  command  of  the  prvto- 

riaa  guards,  414«-«stabltdief  a  party  in  opposition  to 

hii  coadjutor,  415— hie  rapacity,  lb.— ordered  to  take 

poneasion  of  the  Apennines,  441-- returns  to  Vitel- 

lius,  4C,  44i-despatohes  himself;  463. 
Julitu  SkbimUf  480-causes  himself  to  be  proclaimed 

by  the  title  of  C«sar,  485— puts  hhnself  at  the  head  of 

an  undisciplined  multitude,  and  is  defeated  by  the  Se 

qnsnians,  ibi— methods  he  used  to  protract  hie  life,  ib.— 

BMmorable  fidelity  of  his  wifb,  ib. 
Jmliua  Sbaravirf  a  leadet  In  a  revolt,  ST— his  fltght  and 

niclde,  89. 
JMtaf  ftciiiMftfi,  a  man  of  genius  and  an  ornament  to 

the  forum,  631— qfuintillian's  high  estlmaUon  of  him, 

lb.  a. 

Jmiiut  T^tgurimu  in  the  conMeraey  against  Nero, 


AOtes  IVtor,  4B0-pMcoeds  wfth  a  strong  force  to  the 

A^ppinian  colony,  48Z— defeated  by  SeitiUus,  48^ 

passes  over  the  Bhine,  S06— his  escape  at  Orinnes, 

807. 

Jkfnis  Vhtdest  996-toUl  root  of  his  army,  3aa-4hUs 

upon  his  sword  and  dies,  ib. 
JmHatmB  TMnis  evades  a  plot  laid  for  his  life,  41»-de- 
prived  of  the  pnetorship,  473-4he  dignity  restored  to 
him,  414, 
Jmihm  AnimiuB  put  to  death  for  adultery  with  Julia, 

190. 
Jmntua  VirgiUamu^  member  of  the  senate  put  to  death, 

194. 
Jtaua,  sister  of  Brutus,  her  riches,  death,  and  legacies, 

99,  and  n. 
Jumia  CoMna^  sisur  of  Silanus,  accused  of  Incest,  900 

— tmnished  out  of  Italy,  ib.— recalled,  251. 
Jutda  Silana  divorced  from  Caius  Silius,  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  Messalina,  185— accuses  Agripplna,  82^— sent 
lubo  exile,  230— dies,  251. 

mother  of  Furius  Scribonlanus,  215. 
family  f  80, 96, 283. 
^aaerue  BtestM,  commander,  12— vrarmly  opposes  a  se- 
ditkm  among  his  soldiers,  13— pimishee  several  of  the 
crfRsnders,  14— Appointed  proconsul  of  Africa,  86— this 
office  continued  to,93-Hi  triumph  granted  to,  ST— salut- 
ed by  the  title  of  Imperator,  98. 
Jf^atiuM  BUutUf  son  of  Blssus,  deputed  by  the  insurgents 
to  treat  with  the  prince,  13--cororoands  under  his  la- 
tlier,  96— presides  in  the  province  of  Lyons,  365— his 
mind  luge  and  liberal,  his  birth  illustrious,  his  spirit 
And  possessions  equally  vast,  403— supplies  Titellius 
with  a  suitable  train,  4(0— particulars  of  his  death, 
435,436. 

Zd^ma  accuses  Yitellius,  212. 

Mare9Um§f  consul  elect,  363. 

MaurieuBf  474— his  character,  6n. 

OthOf  pr»tor,  96— banished,  176. 

JbuHeuB,  his  amblgnoas  condua  in  the  seoals, 

iae^iaz. 


Jumu9  SUanua  creatsd  consul^  ISB-deseendsd  firumihe 
house  of  Cvsar,  223— poisoned  at  the  tostigatloa  of 
Agrippiiui,  ib.— on  account  of  his  Inactivity  called  by 
Caligula  *  The  Golden  Calf,'  ib. 

Jumua  AMareui  ATomis,  consul,  60— distinguished  by  his 
eloquence,  81— moves  that  the  year  riiall  take  Its  dais 
from  the  tribunes,  9&-govemor -of  Africa,  477. 

Jutritu  Cain»  SUanua^  proconsul  of  Asia,  accused  of 
eitortion,  96— banished  to  the  isle  of  Cythera,96— his 
sister  Torquata,  ib. 

Juniua  fiVlomis,  Lutima,  190, 900— puts  an  end  to  his 
life,  201. 

Juniua  Silanua  T\)rquatua  compelled  by  Nero  to  destroy 
himself  on  accoontof  his  royal  descent, 283. 

Juniua  SiUmua  7\>rquatua,  X.,  dreaded  hy  Piso  Ibr  his 
high  descent  and  rare  accomplishmeDts,  291  accused, 
303— his  fortitude  in  death,  3M. 

Juno,  an  ancient  privilege  claimed  for  the  tompte  o^ 
108— prayers  and  sacrifices  offered  to,  987— chapel  of| 
373. 

Jupitar,  a  temple  dedicated  to,  46— gifts  presented  t«, 
^—worshipped  by  the  StratoniceaM,M— Salamlnlani 
lb.— temple  of,  struck  by  lightning,  231— Capltollnus, 
280— Stator,  chapel  of  built  by  Romulus,  286— the  De- 
liverer, 295--Vindex,  29&-temple  of;  448— the  Conser- 
vator, Domitian  builds  a  chapel  to,  449— he  dedicates  a 
magnificent  tom|rie  to  the  Guardian,  Ib. 

Juatua,  Minudua,  provokes  by  severity  the  fury  of  ths 
soldiers,  426. 

laaiaa,  Idng  of  the  Adiabenlans.  903. 


Labeo,  Ptmptmiuaf  121— he  and  his  wife  conmhsulclde, 

16& 
Laibaot  TWdiua,  68. 
LatadatmenittHaf  dispute  between,  and  MessenlanSilX^ 

no  orators  among,  660. 
LaeaUuaf  consul,  283. 
Lalioj  a  vesul  virgin,  dies,  280. 
Lttliua,  CotfiM,  an  orator,  669— consul,  lb.  n. 
Ltnaa  V^taamiuat  found  guilty  of  rapacity,  233. 
Laartaaj  fkther  of  Ulysses,  633. 
Lakaf  Tellnus,  34— lakes  of  Campania,  93, 363— f^ielnus, 

216— Bala,  24&— Lucrine,  249— Avemus,  286-€urtian, 

358-CurtioB,  402— Fundane,  446— Asphaltlc  in  Judea, 

description  of,  601,  and  n. 
Lamia,  jEiiua,  his  history  and  character,  167,  and  n. 
Langobarda  Join  Annintus,  51— reinstate  Italicus  In  his 

domintons,  188— their  history,  567,  and  n. 
XantirtMm,  a  municipal  town,  89. 
Lttodieea,  66^peopIe  of,  124— ilesiroyed  by  an  eaith* 

quake,  but  soon  recovers  its  former  splendour,  286. 
Laliniua  Lo^tortff  combines  to  ruin  Sablnos,  129— Us 

punishment,  1S8l 
Laliniua  Pandua,  propraetor  of  M ysfa,  63— his  lealh,  th. 
Latin  language,  ^l— festival,  1 16,  and  n. 
LtUium,  106— rights  and  privileges  of,  282. 
Latana,  94— Cams  the  father  of,  2ia 
Letenon,  the  highest  mountain  In  Judna,  601— Jordan 

derives  Its  source  from,  ib. 
Leeaniuat  the  murder  of  Galba  attributed  to,  358. 
Lematiana,  situation  of  their  country,  571,  and  n. 
Lentinua,  Tertntiua,  drawn  into  a  plot  by  FaUanus^ 

96a 
Laniuiua  Oneiits,  whh  Drusus  in  Germany,  15— derives 

importance  fh)m  his  age  and  uiilitary  character,  ib< — 

his  proposal  regarding  the  surname  of  Drusus>  49— 

an  augur,  93 — moves  a  mitigation  in  the  punishment 

of  Silanus,  96 — falsely  accused,  11^— his  death  and 

character,  120. 
LapidOf  her  trial  and  punishment,  80l 
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Ltpidot  mother  of  MflMalinft,  1S0. 

L^idtu^  3— deprived  of  hie  legions,  4— grows  grey  in 
sloth,  8— undone  by  treadierf ,  9. 

£4pMiM,A£,  qualified  to  hold  the  imperial  dignity,  10, 
11— regejitajid  guardian  to  the  children  of  Ptolemy, 
defends  his  sister,  60— named  for  the  proconsulship  of 
Africa,  which  he  declines,  8&— his  opposition  to  the 
severe  punishment  of  an  unfortunate  poetic  eulogist, 
90— his  humanity  praised  by  Tiberius,  lb.— petitions 
permission  to  repair  the  basHick  of  FSulus,  97— his 
cliaracter,  110— proconsul  of  Asia,  12&— his  influence, 
169— his  death  and  illustrious  descent,  167. 

£^w,98,47a 

i>s6ot,  68— its  delightful  scenes,  16& 

XcudoiM,  366. 

ZmUub  LibOf  39. 

Libo  Dnistw,  his  character,  47— induced  to  join  a  con- 
spiracy, ib.— accused,  41^  and  n.— «tabs  himself,  48, 
49-his  betrayer,  114. 

Zdbya,  60, 61. . 

IdemiuB,  AtarcuSf  consul,  137. 

ZdciniuSf  MareuMf  consul,  383. 

JUetmtM,  ProathUf  praeG»ct  of  the  pratortans,  375— pos> 
sesses  the  whole  confidence  of  Otho,  lb.— unskilful  in 
military  afiirs,  but  the  reverse  In  mischief^  ib.— coun- 
sels OUio  to  engage,  386— the  chief  authority  in  the 
hands  of^  387— his  fraud  procures  a  pardon  from  Vitel- 
lius,404. 

LigiatUt  207— their  country  and  power,  669,  and  n. 

Xigur,  Fan'tw,  169. 

Ligttria,  306—a  descent  made  on  the  coast  ot,  588. 

Z^onet,  feel  the  severity  of  Oalba's  edicts,  363— join 
Yitellius,  36i— well  disposed  tovrards  him,  366— hon- 
oured with  the  privileges  of  Roman  citiuns,  371— Sa- 
binus  destroys  the  monuments  of  the  alliance  between 
Rome  and  the,  48&— discomfited  by  the  Sequanians, 
ib.— attack  the  Romans,  489. 

Lmtu  the  TTkedon  said  to  have  invented  16  letters, 
186. 

Xftvto,  wife  of  Augustus,  4— suspected  to  be  guilty  of 
causing  the  death  of  Caiua  and  Lucius  Caasar,  6-^h0r 
wickedness  supposed  to  Influence  the  health  of  her 
husband,  ib.— she  hides  his  death,  6— declared  one  of 
the  emperor's  heirs,  7— Che  senate  offbrs  the  incense 
of  adulation  to,  11— receives  the  title  of  Mother  of  her 
Country,  lb.— beholds  Agrippina  with  malice,  18, 54— 
raises  Urgulania  above  the  control  of  law,  50— pro- 
tects Plancina,  77,  78— dangerously  ill,  96— raises  a 
statue  to  Augustus,  and  oflends  the  jealous  temper  of 
Tiberius,  ib.^supports  Julia  in  exile,  130-Hiies,  135— 
several  occurrences  In  her  history,  ib.— her  charac- 
ter, ib. 

liviot  wife  of  Drusus,  64,  118— sister  of  Oermanicus, 
68— delivered  of  twins,  lb.— Sejanus  triumphs  over  her 
honour,  104— becomes  an  accomplice  in  the  murder  of 
her  husband,  ib.— put  to  death,  149— the  senate  thun- 
ders forth  decrees  against  her  memory  and  statues, 
167. 

Z4tlHa  PauUina  spires  to  the  Imperial  bed,  199— 
ordered  to  put  an  end  to  her  life,  5X)6— her  ashes 
brought  to  Rome,  and  a  mausoleum  erected  to  her 
memory,  261. 

LoUitUt  Marcugj  a9-«onsul,  199. 

London,  268,  and  n. 

LmginuBt  .^rniUuaf  murders  Yocula,  483— killed,  483. 

Longeiut  Pompeius,  356. 

Lueania,  191,  Al% 

iMean,  ArmaatBt  the  poet,  enters  the  plot  against  Nero, 
389— Nero  an  enemy  to  the  fame  of,  lb. — impeaches  his 
mother,  293,  and  n^-his  conduct  at  his  execution,  2^7, 
and  n.— 4ii8  poem  a  treasure  of  sentiments  worthy  of 
a  Roman,  306,  n.-his  riches,  ib.^ls  father  Mela,  ib.— 
his  poMry,  663,  and  n. 


LudUutt  the  poet,  Invents  niirs,  637,  n. 

LudUua  BauMM  raised  to  the  comioand  of  two  fleets, 
417— thinks  himself  entitled  to  be  made  prefect  oi  the 
pratorian  guards,  418— revenges  his  disapiwinted  am- 
bition by  turning  from  Yitellius  to  Csecina,  ib.— avowi 
himself  the  author  of  the  treason,  fi7— ordered  to 
embark  for  Atria  under  guard,  ib.— -sent  with  a  pai^ 
to  restore  peace  in  Campania,  469. 

Ludua  AntoHiuM  dies,  12GMil8  noble  ancestry,  Ol 

Luciut  Artueiua  dies  under  the  executioner,  173L 

lAteiiu  Varus  degraded  for  his  rapacity,  and  restored 
to  his  honours,  234. 

IjuereHiu,  the  poet,  657,  an4  n. 

iMcretiuBf  S^juriuSf  prsefect,  I6l,  D. 

JjueuUuM,  LudtUf  117— a  village  purchased  by,  at  a  vast 
price  177,  and  n. 

Imcus,  a  town  In  the  territory  of  the  Tocontians,  SET. 

Luppith  ^o  river,  27— fort  upon,  inveoted,  41. 

Li^iuat  ComeUut,  killed,  S3& 

lAipuMf  CurUua,  quKstor,  crushes  a  conqnracy,  113. 

LuptUf  JunitUf  accuses  Yitellius,  312l 

Luputt  Numuiutt  obtains  consular  omamenls,  372. 

Lu«aanta,340,34S. 

Lusiua  Saittndnua  cut  off,  238. 

Luioritu  Priaeut,  Caiua,  author  of  a  poem  on  the  death 
of  Germanlcus,  89— strangled  in  a  dungeon  fw  Ids 
duplicity,  90. 

Lsfda,  66— pdbple  of,  231 

Ljfcurgua  establishes  the  political  conatitutkA  of  Splits, 
81— a  Grecian  orator,  688. 

Ljfdia  conquered  by  Hercules,  94— talcea  its  name  frPB 
Lydus,  124— inhabitanta  of^  rapidly  increase,  lb. 

Lygdua^  a  eunuch,  administers  poison  to  Drnsos,  106) 
107— put  to  the  rack,  and  confesses  the  paxticulan  of 
the  tragedy,  149. 

l^fina  in  one  night  reduced  to  ashes  by  tr^  306,  asd  D. 
—Nero  grants  a  remittance  to  the  suffrrers  in,  ib. 

LyaUu,  the  celebrated  orator,  641,  n. 
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Miaeedm,  Philip  qf,  a  city  founded  by,  87. 

Macedonia,  a  Roman  province,  33-Telieved  fipom  the 
expense  of  supporting  a  proconsular  govanaieDK, 
ib.— added  to  Mesia,34. 

Afaeedoniana,  their  wars,  124-no  orators  among,  6B0L 

Macedoniana  vf  JByreania,  their  sutEeringa  by  an  earth- 
quake, and  exemption  from  imposts,  55, 5€> 

Utacedonica,  a  legion  so  called,  430. 

Macer,  Ponypeiua,  pretor,  32. 

Macrvta,  Pompeia,  condemned  to  banishment,  161 

Macro,  praefect  of  die  pnetorian  guards,  163— his  enmi^ 
ruins  Scaurus,  169— Fulcinius  speaks  of,  in  the  i^aa- 
est  terms,  173— in  the  senith  of  his  power,  173— his  te> 
veterate  hatred  to  AminUus,  176— selected  to  work  the 
downfal  of  Sejanus,  177— causes  Tiberius  to  be  smo- 
thered, 178. 

Maaia,  Poppaeus  Sabinus  governs,  31— Latinios  Panda 
proprctor  of,  63— two  legions  in,  106— legions  a^ 
declare  in  favour  of  Otho,  370— able  to  send  nunier- 
ous  forces  into  the  field,  399— the  theatre  «rf  war, 
511. 

MoBviua  Pudena,  853. 

Magnua,  brother  of  Plso,  his  death,  360. 

Magi,  their  mysteries,  47— banished  out  of  Italy,  49* 
consultations  with,  held  criminal,  306, 311— an  aitclB 
in  the  creed  of  the  Puihlan,  390. 

Magneaia,  sufferB  by  an  earthquake,  So. 

Mifgontiaeum,  Batavian  cohorts  quartered  ai^dS^-^ 
sieged,  473— Invested  by  Tutor,  48B. 

MeUoriSf  a  German  prince,  312. 
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Malovendutf  chief  of  the  ManUnt,  turrtnderf  to  tin 
protection  of  Rome,  46. 

Malugituiuigf  &rm'tM,cUiinethe  proconsulate  of  ABia, 
93— prefen  hie  demand  to  the  eenate«  ib.— the  quaation 
referred  to  Tiberius,  lb.— his  death,  109. 

Mamercu9  Aaurua  rouses  the  gloomy  temper  of  Tibe- 
rius. 11— undertakes  the  defence  of  Sylla,  84— accuses 
Silanus,  96— urnishes  the  lustre  of  his  ancestors,  lb.— 
proMcuted  on  a  charge  of  violated  majeslj,  161— 
prosecuted  oa  a  chai^ge  arising  from  a  misconstnied 
PMSsge  in  his  tragedy,  169-kills  hlmsell^  ib.-hls 
character,  lb.  and  n. 

Afani'mAoM,  their  country,  569l 

MamUtu,  paramour  of  Apuleia,  banished,  56. 

ManUu»  PalruiiuM  prefers  a  cmnplaint  to  the  ■enats, 
476. 

Matiihm  VdUnt  dafealsd,  211— coaunands  iha  Italic  le- 
gion, 366. 

Afimmis,  531. 

MarctUuM,  RamiUiU,  361 

Marcia,  wife  of  Fablus,  6. 

McarittM,  NumOt  161* 

MarauMf  PubUiUt  suflbrs  death  because  a  magician,  49 
and  n. 

Marcadtrrum,  town  ot,  470. 

Marcomaniantt  56— Calualda  enters  their  territory,  at 
the  head  of  a  strong  force,  61— situation  of  their  coun- 
try, 569— their  valour,  lb. 

■Mimic,  auUiiUf  359. 

MarieetUt  a  wild  adventure  of,  iOL 

Man'nug,  VaUritu,  40T. 

Marius,  PiMiut^  consul,  9GX 

A6griu9,  Stxtua,  accused,  117-holds  the  largest  posses- 
sions hi  Spain,  161— condemned  on  a  false  accusation, 
and  thrown  from  the  Tarpeian  rock,  lb.— the  real 
cause  of  his  being  destroyed,  lb. 

Miariua  Maiurmt  governor  of  the  MarlUme  Alps,  3BB— 
firmly  atUu^hed  to  Vitelllus,  437. 

Marhu  Nepo»j  ruined  by  his  prodigality,  56> 

MaroboduuM  submits  to  the  Romans,  47— his  alli- 
ance with  the  Romans  against  Arminius,  56— his 
hJ«iory,  66,  nou,  569,  note.— Catualda  enters  his 
territory  and  storms  the  royal  palace,  61— his 
people  desert  him,  lb.— escapes  to  Italy,  and  pro- 
cures the  protection  of  Tiberius,  62— survives  his 
repuution,  lb. 
Man,  a  monument  dedicated  to,  46— temple  of,  63— the 
'vanquished  devoted  as  a  sacrifice  to,  242^wonhlpped 
faj  the  Germans  as  the  supreme  god,  481 

ManeiUM,  cKy  of;  petition  from,  laO-Sylla  obliged  to 
reside  In,  210— A^lcola  pursues  his  studies  at,  586— s 
•eat  of  learning,  lb. 
ManigniauBf  their  country,  569,  and  n. 

defeated,  26— invaded,  46— from  whence  the 
1,532. 
J  a  woman  who  practises  poisoning,  66. 
rtiuB  Maetr,  his  bravery  and  spirit  of  enterprise, 
aSE^— slain,  396u 
Ataitium  destroyed  by  fire,  26. 
Mattimrtt  a  people,  189— invest  Magontiacum,  473— their 
faatiitation,  668,  n.— Germans  by  their  siuiation,  yet  in 
principle  the  friends  of  Rome,  559l 
MtmtritnmiM,  two*  348-accede  to  the  party  of  Vitelllus, 

r,  SmguMtUmt  158. 
fiboMrus,  conspires  against  Nero,  290. 
,  commander  of  the  Moors,  57. 
171, 631-of  Ovid,  641,  and  n. 

^ 69— subdued  by  Rhamses,  king  of  Egypt,  61— 

«1m  anwarlike  appearance  of  a  band  of,  171— second 


kin^om  among  the  eastern  nations,  273~inastsra  of 
the  oriental  world,  502. 
MtherdttUf  184— deputies  from  Barthia  demand  him  fbr 
their  king,  201— proceeds  to  take  possession  of  the 
throne,  202-defeated  by  Gotarses,  203— betrayed  hy 
Fkrrhaces,  lb.— abused  by  the  victor,  lb. 
iWr/o,  brother  to  Seneca  and  Gallio,  and  fether  of  Lq- 
ean,  306— his  accusation,  condemnation,  and  death, 
»b.-307. 
iirW//<iM,S81. 

Mtmmiu9  PoUio,  consul  elect,  201. 
Mtmmius  JUgulut,  dies,  2e2-his  characlsr,  lb<-«Me 

dota  of;  ib. 
Mmmiiu  JUgtdtUf  consul,  2B0. 
Mtmnom,  statue  of,  61. 

Mmphia,  the  capilal  of  Egypt,  493L 

JlfeiM^jJoiu,  469. 

MgrulauMf  60. 

Afimn^iw,  prefea  of  the  camp,  19— snpprsssss  a  nmtfaiy, 
lb. 

Mmniua  Jltf/buw,  commands  a  garrison,  427. 

Mtphitia,  temple  of;  431 

Mercursft  the  vanquished  sacrlfleed  to,  20— the  chief 
god  of  the  Germans,  638,  and  n. 

Muopotamiat  172— why  so  called,  Ibw 

MumlOf  Valeriiuty  8 

MuaalOf  Valeriua,  consul,  234. 

Mutala,  VifMuUuBf  tribune,  426— his  character,  lb.^-«l 
the  head  of  the  Mvslan  auxiliaries,  429-an  historian, 
431, 433— gains  Immorul  honour  by  his  eloquence,  na< 
tural  affection,  and  goodness  of  heart,  47&— Introduced 
in  the  Dialogue  on  Oratory,  643— selects  fur  imiiatton 
in  oratory  the  liveliest  models  of  antiquity,  657. 

Mutaia,  VoUmUf  proconsul  of  Asia,  96— his  characlsr, 
Ib.  n. 

MtnaiijtOf  the  ¥rlfe  of  Claudius,  coveu  the  gardens  of 
LucuUuB,  181— suborns  Sulllius  to  prosecute  Pupp«a 
and  Asiaticus,  lb.— accomplishes  their  ruin,  182— tha 
enemy  of  Agrippina,  185— her  amour  with  Sllius,  lb. 
—married  to  him,  192— rtflectloos  on  her  atrocious 
conduct,  lb.— executed  by  command  of  the  emperor, 
196. 

Mutaiiwh  StaUUvM^  Nero's  third  wife,  married  to  Ves- 
tlnus,  296,  and  n. 

JUtfteolima,  character  of,  630,  n. 

Ates9alimu,  YaUriua,  78— son  of  Corvlnus  Messala, 
86. 

Jlfeesena,  120— people  of,  lb. 

Metrodonta,  665,  and  n. 

MevaniOj  441— Vitellhis  takes  posssssion  ct,  44L 

Mevitu  Pudma,  an  incendiary,  353. 

Mauaa,  mouth  of  the  river,  41, 607— a  canal  between  h 
and  the  Rhine,  189. 

MiUnan$f  94— arbitrators  between  the  Lacedsmonlans 
and  Messenians,  120. 

MUttwt,  5& 

MUichua,  freedman  of  Scevlnus,  291— Iwtrays  the  plot 
against  Nero,  293— richly  rewarded  and  dignified  \gj 
the  name  of  Conservator,  397. 

Afiio  contributes  u>  the  glory  of  Cicero,  678. 

MUrrian  hridga  the  fashionable  scene  of  midnight  rev- 
elry, 240— floasiacre  at,  375. 

Mmervo,  umple  of,  struck  b7  llghtnlog,  231— statue  of^ 
wrought  in  gold,  VI— invoked,  479. 

ilfffioe  esublishes  the  political  constitution  of  Crets,  81. 

^IIMmtmb,  442. 

MnmIiW  TTtenmUf  accused,  169— condemned,  and 
saves  his  life  by  Informing  agalnsi  othsrs,  160^ 

JIfiemiMi,  fleet  stationed  at,  104— promontory  o(  177, 
248, 28^Anicetus  commands  the  fleet  in,  348-rgafd 
to,  26(>-4leet  at  revolts,  441. 

MUhridtiUa,  58-conquer«l  by  Sylla,  M-his  war,  9L 
4  Z 
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1 17— ordera  a  gwwnt  mumen  of  Um  Eoaum  dUieiia 
throughout  Aala,  106^  and  n. 

MUhrtdaUty  king  of  BosphonM,  driton  from  hit  domlii* 
loos,  903— makaa  hlmwlf  maiter  of  the  domlniona  of 
the  king  of  the  Oftnduidn,  ib.— defeated  in  hie  attampi 
to  recover  the  kingdom  orPonUia,9(H— deliTeredupto 
Julius  Clio,  lb.— hie  fonkude  before  the  emperor  and 
peuple  of  Rome,  906. 

MUhridtUtti  a  prince  of  the  Iberian  line,  170— enters 
Armenia,  171— brought  in  chidns  to  Uie  trilninal  of 
Caligula,  183,  and  n. — released,  and  proceeds  to  re- 
possess himself  of  his  kingdom,  ib.— mounts  the  throne 
of  Armenia  with  ferocity,  181— dethroned  by  Rhada' 
mistus,  219, 214— smothered,  914. 

mtyUtu^  2M. 

MnfitUTf  Poppmt's  intrigue  with,  ISl— executed,  194. 

MiUaUr^  a  freedman  of  Agrippina,  unwilling  to  sunrlTs 
his  mistress,  kills  himseii;  9Sa 

JUbna,  island  of,  inhabhed  hj  a  warlike  people,  9S7, 
and  n. — a  refuge  lor  discontented  Britons,  ib. — ac- 
count o(;  597,  and  n. — ^Agrlcola  plans  the  reduction  of^ 
600,  and  n. 

iMbfutes,  273;  974. 

JWmotexKe,  973u 

MmtamUf  TVouXms,  seduced  Vj  Messallna,  and  exe- 
cuted, 191 

MonUauu,  VoUmu§t  accused  on  the  law  of  Tlolated 
majesty,  119 — banished,  ib.  n. — an  orator  and  poet, 
tUn. 

Moon,  or  JMSsuW,  inhabitants  of  Mauritania,  67— rebel 
on  the  abdication  of  their  king.  111 — ^fight  under  Tac- 
ferinas,  11^— accuse  a  Roman  knight  of  extortion, 
957 — Oiho  annexes  their  cities  to  the  province  of 
Baetica,  371— Join  Yitellius,  409— sent  \sj  Festns  to 

.  murder  Piso,  478. 

Moriniant,  469. 

MoMlte,  4er^  489. 


MotthenUmt  suflbr  bj  an  earthquake,  66 

Mucianua,  LiciniuM,  governs  the  province  of  Syria, 
347— his  previous  history,  ib.— his  character,  ib.— the 
army  under  him  swears  fidelity  to  Olho,  371— at  the 
head  of  four  legions,  3&I— mutual  reconciliation  be- 
tween Vespasian  and,  366— the  friend  of  Titus,  406— 
his  address  to  Vespasian,  409— goes  to  Antloch,  410— 
publicly  declares  fi)r  the  new  emperor,  lb.— attends  a 
meeting  of  council  at  Berytes,  411— general  of  the 
army  sent  apiinst  Vitellius,  ib.— his  avarice  of  fame, 
4SB— with  ilie  forces  of  the  eastquells  an  insurrection, 
43B— to  Incur  his  displeasure  more  dangerous  than  to 
offend  the  emperor,  439— duplicity  of  his  letters,  440- 
hls  disguised  and  implacable  feud  with  Amonius, 
ib.— the  death  of  Sabinus  matter  of  Joy  to,  449-^hecks 
the  progress  of  the  victorious  army,  450— censured  for 
addressing  letters  to  the  consuls  and  senate,  460,  and 
n.— his  vain-glorious  i)oast,  lb.— triumphal  decora- 
tions decreed  to,  lb.— the  authority  of  government 
centres  in,  473— his  arts  to  ruin  Antonius,  474— sends 
a  centurion  to  kill  Piso,  47&-orders  the  son  of  Vltel- 
lins  to  be  put  to  death,  490>sets  out  on  a  warlike 
exreditlon,  499. 

Aftfciue  flbmlo,  law>preceptor  of  Cicero,  663,  and  n. 

JlfiMnm^tte,  Liteiut,  conqueror  of  Corinth,  190— the  first 
who  introduces  theatrical  representations  among  the 
Romans,  961 

Afimmuus  jMptreut,  a  commander,  466, 467— murdered, 
483. 

MimaHuB  PtanaUf  19. 

Mutoniua,  JhtfuM,  a  philosopher,  967,  banished,  997— a 
Roman  knight,  451— his  conduct  In  the  train  of  the 
ambassadors,  ib.-attack4  Publhis  Ceter,  462. 

iAuutanianB  border  on  the  wilds  of  Africa,  whew  they 
le«l  a  roving  life,  67-thelr  chiefe  beheaded,  1  \% 


MktOiaPrUoatVa, 
MuiUuM,  Pofim,  4a 
AAiMiui,  401— people  tX,  40L 
city  oil;  damsged  bj 
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iVoftoKo,  the  river,  6Qa 

Nabaihtan  kimg,  a  banquet  given  by  the,  59L 

NhkarvaUtuu  said  to  worship  Castor  and  FoUn^  670 
and  n. 

Nor,  the  river,  31 

JVarcMtiis,  chief  advissr  of  the  murder  of  Appiw^  199— 
acquaints  Claudius  with  the  perildy  of  Messaliaa,  ib.— 
offers  himself  to  command  the  camp,  194— the  en- 
signs of  quasstorian  dignhy  conferred  on,  196— fe- 
Tours  £lia  Petina,  199— accused  bj  Agrippina,  217— 
thrown  Into  prison  and  kills  himself  la  iha  axmni^ 
ofwant,9S3L 

iVhKsoims,  their  country,  669. 

NianUf  a  town  on  the  river  Nar,  75. 

Naao,  VaUnm»f  drawn  by  loi  to  ba  tkn  eou^^ar  of 
Lepldus,  196. 

NaUa,  Ptoonns,  116. 

iVovo,  the  rirer,  486. 

Niaupertum,  13. 

JVoMs,  island  oi;  301 

Ntmtimmti  906— their  country,  667,  and  n. 

JVero^  Augustus  forcibly  takes  frum  him  Us  wlfk,9— 
fether  of  Tiberius,  17a 

Nino,  son  of  Oermanicus,  76 — reooamieDdad  Iff  Tfts- 
rius  to  the  ssnate,  83 — ^his  distinctions,  ih  sni  rfes 
the  daughter  of  Dnisus,  ib.^-agBtn  neammttuitA  to 
the  senate,  106— description  of  his  appeaxmace  vtile 
addressing  Uie  senate,  109 — peraecnted  and  accased 
by  his  enemies,  128,  136— banisbad,  13^— manner  of 
his  death,  lb.— news  of  his  death  spread  a  fece  of 
mourning  through  Rome,  lb. — hia  graceful  figure  aad 
amiable  manners,  ib. 

^Tero,  Luciu9  DomiUiUt  OciaTia  promised  to,  901— 
adopted  by  Claudius,  906— the  manly  gown  assigMd 
to,  211— married  to  Octavia,  917 — ^pleads  the  caass  of 
the  Ilians,  Rolognians,  Ibc  ib. — ptoclainsed  enfvfer 
of  Rome,  990 — pronounces  the  funeral  oration  cfCtui* 
dius,  923 — his  passion  for  the  elcgjant  arts,  2S4— Us 
speech  to  the  senate,  ib.— chooses  Olho  and  Clandies 
Senecio  for  his  confidemtet  friends,  296 — hIsaffectioM 
withdrawn  fh>m  Octavia,  ib. — commands  the  death  of 
Britannicus  by  poison,  938— acquka  his  mother  Afrip- 
pina  of  a  charge  of  conspiring  against  Um,  sa>-« 
midnight  rioter  and  debauchee,  931 — enoovrafes  play- 
ers by  rewards,  and  personally  appears  amonf  thea, 
ib. — builds  an  amphitheatre,  233 — after  the  defeet  i.4 
Corbulo,  saluted  Imperaior,  and  otherwise  fhuLteiel 
937 — ^throws  off  the  mask  which  cloaks  the  vices  of  hi* 
nature,240— his  incest  with  his  mother,  dP— a  schesit 
to  drown  his  mother  attempted  at  his  request  profvet 
aboitive,  9«,  M9— Anicstas  uadenakos  another  pka 
to  destroy  her,  and  succeeds,  lb.  9B0 — his  Immt  to  rh» 
senate  on  her  death,  lb. — his  ambition  to  exeel  as  • 
charioteer  and  as  a  muslciah,  961,  253 — becomN  a 
public  performer,  Ib^— dedicates  a 
repudiates  Octavia  and  espouses  Popfiva,  I 
Ishes  and  recals  Octavia,  ib. — poisons  the 
siderable  of  his  fivedmen,  969 — his  bouodleM  yf  ^ 
the  birth  of  a  daughter  by  Poppva,  980— his  eqad^ 
limiUess  grief  at  her  death,  ib.— his  jiaiwliis  hr  ih*- 
atrical  fame  breaks  out  with  imsistihle  ishnwufi 
983 — personates  a  woman,  and  in  that  ehesecaer  » 
married  to  Pythagoras,  984  and  n. — ^id  to  f<  *■"■* 
on  fire,  ib.  99i  and  n. — converts  ts  has  ows  s»  ^ 
ruins  of  his  country,  986»  and 
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csiloB  flTilM  Chrifldanfi  mod  hla  nmodi  for  h,  SST 
tad  p.— ^88  »  deep  concpirmey  laid  efRiiut,  989--lii> 
f»nB0d  or  il,  W-  papiAeg  wkh  deadi  and  banleh- 
mBumnuaj  memben  of  the  eombiiuilloii,  294—988— 
dciied,  ib.'^-tlie  ezpeeutlon  of  enormoua  w^th 
nakee  him  the  babble  of  a  madman,  801 — ^recltef  a 
poem  of  hia  own  compoaiUon  on  the  etage,  801 — pro- 
nounce* the  ftmeral  oration  of  Pbppoa,  who  diet  by 
hit  aboae,  3Q3 — puta  manj  to  death  for  frivolona  rea- 
•ona,  ib.— <aor— eniere  Jlome  with  great  aplendoar,  to 
pRiMe  at  the  coronation  Of  Tirldatea,  318)  319— hie 
aBbhloB  to  excel  In  magic  Incantatlone,  320— a  de- 
putation from  the  chlea  of  Greece  arriTee  at  Rome, 
and  preaenu  him  the  viclor'a  crown  for  minitrcliy 
and  aong,  321 — hie  expedition  to  Greece,  3W  hie  de- 
meanoor  there,  lb — entere  Naplea,  Antium,  and 
Eome  in  trfmnph,  328— hia  conduct  exuaperatea'  the 
minda  of  the  people,  333— deeerted,  334— fliee  from 
Borne  in  raieerf ,  ib.-^-denottnced  by  the  eenaie,  lb. — 
hii  circumatancea  while  a  fugitive  at  the  villa  of 
Phaon,  33»— hia  death,  3S6— the  last  and  worat  of  the 
CMara,lb. 

^Se^M,  Tacitua  intende  to  compoae  the  hiatory  of,  344— 
in  hia  reign  reconcilee  civil  liberty  and  the  prerogar 
dve  of  the  prince,  585  and  n. 

AcTM,  &'&'iM,  conaul,  128. 

IferrOf  AVAca,  conaul,  289. 

SgrvUmtf  464— auxiliariea  of  the  Bomane,  471 — flght 
■gainai  Civllli,  48i— aubmit  to  the  Romana,  490— their 
rofklence,  567  and  n. 

AcTv^onct,  238. 

KutoTy  645. 

Kktphariumt  chy  of,  174. 

iVic«<«a,  644  and  n. 

^er,  Veioniwuy  the  executioner  of  Flavlua,  996. 

ShuMy  city  ot,  tha  celebrated  Ntneve,  9QB  and  n. 

«u«A»e,cityof,274. 

iVUo,  city  of;  &— Auguatua  diea  at,  8. 

J^jwriaiwf  i,  6S7. 

MMttea,  JiecephUf  a  ceAturlon,  364— executed,  865. 

Narhanutf  GaiiM,  conaul,  85. 

iV^^amca,  XaictfiM,  consul,  60i 

Mrtfnon,  province  of,  61 — ^Petronhie  Urbieoa,  govaraor 
oi;3e9L 

Xloveaiumf  town  of,  469,  kc 

Novitu,  Cneiua,  189. 

AVeiMe,  RruettSf  baniehed,  297. 

Jfueeria,  a  Roman  colony,  233— a  fray  breaka  out  be- 

tween  the  InhabHanta  of,  and  Pompeii,  253. 
Ntalhcnstf  their  country,  567. 
Ifwma,  Pompiliu9t  81. 
Akmoniio,  the  Roman  army  paaaea  under  the  yoke  at, 

977  and  n. 
MflnoMfifio,  wf fe  of  Plautlua  Sllvanoa,  111. 
^^umieiua,  TYkermua,  306L 
Iftumdiana,  79,  fcc. 
Xumisitu  Luput  obtaina  conaular  omamenta,  373— com- 

manda  the  eighth  legion,  496. 
NmmisiuM  BttfuSy  a  Roman  general,  467— overcome,  4BB 

— murdered,  486. 
Nymfhidimf  account  ol^  298— aapirea  to  the  imperial 

dignity,  337— killed  by  tlie  aoldiera,  338. 


O^ttmUw,  Sahmut,  accuied,  SSS-Hnurdejed,  357. 

OedOy  the  veaul  viigin,  68. 

Oerieulum,4B0, 

Oetaviai  wUe  of  Mark  Antony,  190L 

Octamoy  daughter  of  Claudiua,  193, 199— contracted  to 
lAicluf  Silanua,  90(V-promlaed  to  Nero,  901 — ^married 
to  Naro,  S17— her  imapoaad  ^Irtaa,  and  noble  blith 


cannot  aecure  hlaaifoedona,996-rapndlaiad,  baniriied, 
and  recalled,  267— cruelly  a^cuaed  and  again  baniehed, 
968 — ^recapitulation  of  touching  elrcumaiancea  In  her 
hiatory,  ib.  969— barbaroualy  cut  ofi;  969. 

OetavitUt  fother  of  Auguatua,  6. 

Octaviut  Sagitta,  hie  amour  with  Pontia,  TO9  eon- 
demned  to  auflTer  the  penaltiea  of  the  Cornelian  law, 
lb.— remanded  to  the  laland  to  which  he  waa  ban^ 
iahed,  476. 

Odrytmcuuy  86. 

(Eennana^  478. 

OUnmuty  governor  of  the  Frialana,  130. 

OUiuaTitWy^ai. 

OnomtuhUy  freedman  of  Olho,  3631 

Opitergiutnt  425. 

Oppitu,  Cttiut,  2ia 

OptiuMf  A&rcica,  conaplrea  againat  T.  Sabinua,  199— 
aulfora  under  Caligula,  130  and  n. 

Orcadett  the  Orkney  ialanda,  591  and  B. 

OrdooMuma,  908— their  comUry,  589^  n.  their  atata  da- 
atroyed,  600. 

Omotpodae,  account  of,  173. 

OivdM,  at  the  head  of  the  j^rthiana  in  an  expedition, 
171. 

OrpHetUt  6tt  and  n. 

Orphitut  PmtiuMf  commands  the  anxiliary  eohorta, 
835. 

OeetM,  375. 

Oti,  a  people  of  Germany,  567— ihalr  language  and 
country,  669  and  n. 

Onrie,  4ga 

Oa/to,  52,  Ac. 

ChtoriuB,  Mareu§f  aon  of  P.  Oatorfua,  908— aavea  tha 
llfo  of  a  Roman,  and  obtaina  tlia  civic  crown,  lb.— «c- 
cuaed,  305— kllla  himaeU;  806. 

Oiton'Me,  PttbUuM,  governor  of  Britain,  907— trinnphal 
omamenta  decreed  to,  210— dlea,  211. 

OaUHuat  fibMntie,  a  Roman  knight,  309— accuaea  Sora- 
nua,311 — obtaina  the  ornamenia  of  tile  quaatorahlp, 
311 

OthoiJtmiutf  prator,  96— banlahed,  176. 

Otho,  SaivtuBf  conaul,  815— lather  of  the  emperor,  401. 

Otkoi  SalviuM,  high  in  tavour  with  Nero,  239— altracta 
the  regard  of  Poppva,  ib.— loaea  hia  intereat  with  tha 
prince,  340-made  governor  of  Luaiunia,  lb. — hia 
character  at  that  peHod,  lb.— hia  luxury,  861  and  n. — 
ingratiatea  hlmaelf  with  the  army,  352— aaluted  empe- 
ror by  a  email  party  of  aoldiera,  354— seal  dlaplayed 
by  hia  partiaana,  356— addreaaea  them,  lb.  867— ordera 
Piao  to  be  alain,  359— inveated  wHh  all  Imperial  hon- 
oura,  360— hia  dlaalmulation,  369— naroea  hlmaelf 
and  hia  brother  conaula,  371— proceeda  on  an  expe- 
dition againat  yitelliua,  377-defeaU  the  Vltelliant, 
389— hia  army  defeated,  399— the  friendly  Intercouraa 
of  bla  army  with  tlieir  reconciled  enemlea,  lb.— ad- 
dreaaea hia  remaining  friends,  4D0-kllla  himaeli;  401 
ipitulation,  ib. 
,574  and  n. 


Paeatiamu,  Ateli'iia,  marked  aa  a  victim  by  Tlberlna^ 
158-accuaea  Latlaria,  lb.— for  hia  aarcaatle  verses 
againat  the  emperor,  strangled  in  prison,  178. 

Paeom'ice,  AforeiM,  96. 

Poconia,  brotlier  of  Yologaals,  277— king  of  Media,  98i 
andn. 

Poeena,  sonof  Orodas,  502— king  of  Ptuihii,  Ib. 

PaeuviuMf  a  commander,  66k 

Paeuviuit  663  and  n. 

p€mni§  Pottkmimtf  prsfoa  in  the  camp,  kills  htansali; 
960. 
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FafUa,Arif«r,79L 

PaUuMj  199— high  in  nnk,  19&— «apouMf  th«  cauw  of 
A^f^lnAf  and  nitui  her  to  imperial  iplendour,  199 — 
hurrief  on  the  adoption  of  DoiqiUua,  206— reeeiTcs 
pnBtoiianornaniente,2i6and  n. — NerodiMniaaeahlm 
from  all  liia  emplojrmentti  927  and  n.—- accuaed,  281 — 
murdered  for  hla  rictiea,  289. 

Panwumetf  an  aatrologer)  306. 

Pampkilith^ 

PattdatariOf  island  of^  24. 

PtumoniOt  17, 75. 

PttHnoaian  AIjm^  417. 

Panta^  conaul,  6  and  n. 

PajAtoM  Ynwa^  M — her  temploi  384 

Pupiniua,  Sextua,  consul,  17^ 

F^puuMt  StaiuM,  ihrowt  himaalf  from  a  precipice, 
177. 

PapiritUt  a  centurion,  478. 

Pi^riut  Cmrbo,  OTercoma  bf  the  Oermana,  BBB 
and  n. 

Papiriut  Carbo,  Caitu^  coniol  and  an  orator,  648  and  n. 
— accuaed  by  Craaaua,  667. 

Porif ,  a  comedian,  229 — ^minlatera  to  the  pleasures  of 
Nero,  231— declared  a  flree>born  citlaen,  SB  and  n. 

AvrAocee,  208. 

ParthioHBf  59— their  skill  In  batUe,  171— their  fickle 
temper  towards  their  princes,  173— deputation  from, 
10  the  Boman  senale,  901-— war  with  Antiochus, 
602. 

FauientUi  an  orator,  164. 

Pataviutnf  city  of;  425. 

PaUreidtu,  KeUeiwe,  writes  his  Roman  history,  141— his 
adulation  of  Tiberiust  ib.— his  characur  as  a  histo- 
rian, lb.  and  n. 

PalroWue,  tomb  ot;  361 . 

PatuUiutt  a  rich  Son)An  knight,  66. 

Pamiitma  VaUrimt  an  oi&car  of  distinguished  merit,  de> 
Toted  to  Yespatfian,  437. 

Pcwi/tfa,  Keneliu,  combines  against  Nero,  290. 

Pttwaa,  wife  of  Labeos,  kills  herself  at  the  same  period 
with  her  husband,  168. 

Pedamutt  Coeta,  408. 

Ptdamiut  SacumduB^  murdered  bj  his  servant,  961. 

Pgdiutf  Quintnt,  consul,  6t7. 

Ptdot  a  commander  under  Oermanicus,  27. 

PtlapcntuaMt  120— inhabited  by  the  Lydians,  124--ukes 
lis  name  from  Pelops  the  Lydian  leader,  lb. 

P«n«iiei4/j»,  369, 485. 

Pcrreniuue,  an  incendiary,  12 — ^put  to  death,  16. 

PergamtUf  sanctuary  of  £sculaplus  found  at,  94 — sl 
temple  raised  at,  to  the  honour  of  Augustus,  117— the 
people  of,  309. 

Ptrimthiu,  a  city  of  Thrace,  68. 

Ptrpetmot  9i  and  n. 

PtrmatUf  conquered  by  the  Egyptians,  61— and  Modes 
masters  of  the  oriental  world,  602— 'UO  eloquence 
among  the,  680. 

Prrteue,  king  of  Macedon,  wars  with,  124  and  uu — sub- 
dued by  Paulus  iEmilius,  210, 218  and  n. 

Ptrutiu  surrenders  to  the  arms  of  Augustus,  136. 

Patiliutt  Rtffita^  conspires  against  T.  Sabinus,  129. 

P$tra,  two  broiherf ,  Roman  knights,  named,  182-^coii> 
demned  to  die  for  a  dream,  lb. 

PeirinOf  a  squadron  of  horse  so  called,  477. 

Peironia,  wife  of  ViielliuB,  divorced,  406. 

p0tromu»,  CotiM,  hla  character  and  death,  307  and  n. 

P*troniiUfPri$euat  banished,  297. 

Petroniutf  PuMiiu,  89. 

Ptironiua  ThtrpilianuMf  consul,  267 — author  of  an  im> 
P'trtant  law  and  decree,  ih.  n.— governor  of  Britain, 
260— Nero  grants  trium|d)al  ornaments  to,  298— put  to 
death  byGalba,346. 


PetrgniM  Urbiema,  govarnor  of  Norlann,2aL 

Ptucimam$,  their  territory,  Ifcc  673  and  n. 

Phara$mtm»9,  king  of  Iberia,  170— advances  whh  his 
forces  against  Orodes,  171^>overoomes  hfan,  ITIr- 
dreads  the  ambition  of  his  son,  312— pots  him  u»  dMflh, 
236. 

Phanalia^  battle  oC  120, 361  and  n. 

PhiladeljMot  injured  by  an  earthquake,  66. 

Philippt,  baiUe  of,  99, 361. 

PhOippopoUty  a  city  founded  by  Philip^  87. 

PhilippuM  adds  greatly  to  the  ornament  of  Rome,  97. 

PhUoj  a  leading  philosopher  of  the  ncademif.  schiM>l,60 
and  n.— tutor  of  Cicero,  lb. 

PhiUpaUrt  king  of  CUicIa,  dies,  63L 

PhirricuM^  Claudiut,  put  to  death,  38Bl 

PhalnUf  an  imperial  freedman,  302. 

Piumix,  opinions  regarding  the,  167,  n. — aecoont  of  the, 
168. 

PfunudoHB,  much  employed  In  navigation,  186— cany 
the  knowledge  of  letters  Into  Oreeoe»  ibd — in  the 
vicinity  of  Judea,  600. 

PhraateMt  king  of  the  Parthlans,  39. 

PhratUtBf  son  of  Phraales,  the  FanUans  desin  Ti- 
berius to  send  him  to  moont  their  throne,  170— 
dies,  ib. 

PhraaUa,  a  Puthian  grandee,  174. 

Phryxutj  oracle  of,  171. 

Pienmm^  75. 

PtCenlMa,  a  squadron  of  horse  so  called,  4S8l 

Piio/c,  Pon/itti,  Christ  suffers  under,  387. 

PiM,  port  of,  437. 

Plwo^  OuiMt,  U— opposes  Oallos  in  the  senate,  {^-ap- 
pointed governor  of  Syria,  61 — hla  vlolantpamiMii,  ib. 
— account  of  his  father,  lb.  and  n. — his  wife  iouaode- 
rately  rich,  lb.— his  insolent  fHride,  lb.— omen  Athens, 
58 — rescued  from  shipwreck  by  Oaralaniciis^  ih.-4iii 
ingratitude,  lb. — ingratiates  himself  with  the  loweii  of 
the  army,  69— hailed  the  Father  of  the  Legioas.  ib— 
opposes  the  measures  of  Germanicns,  63-43enDanicttf 
suspects  himself  poisoned  \j,  64— makes  a  hasty 
levy,  and  embarlcs  for  the  continent,  66-adies  the 
castle  of  Celendris,  lb.— capimlstes,  and  receives 
a  safe-conduct  to  Italy,  67 — ^returns  to  Roma,  7S— 
Tiberius  expresses  his  sentiments  respecting  him  to 
the  senate,  76— brought  to  trial,  77 — deapairiag  of 
an  acquitul,  kills  himself,  ib^-his  letter  read  la  the 
senate,  ib. 

Piao^  Onettie,  son  of  Piso,  77. 

PUo,  Mbrcue,  son  of  Piso,  66— his  sentence,  78— mhi- 
gated,  lb. 

Pi90f  LueiiUf  one  of  Piso*s  advocates,  76— his  motion 
concerning  the  sentence  of  SOanua,  96. 

Pifeo,  iMciutt  praiect  of  Rome,  143 — ^his  chancier, 
Ib.  n.— his  death,  161— the  wisdom  displayed  by,  ia 
his  offlce,  ib.— honoured  with  a  public  fiineral,  ib. 

PUOf  Lueiua^  prartor  of  the  nethermost  Spain,  asiiiwi' 
aud,  121. 

Pi'eo,  LueitUt  consul  elect,  233— coUe^ve  of  Nero  ia 
the  consulship,  lb.— care  of  the  public  imposts  (enly 
committed  to,  278— proconsul  of  Africa,  473— kiU«^ 
478. 

PiMOt  G0ttte,269— his  descent,  28^  his  character,  lb— 
his  death,  994. 

PiMitf  LicinianuB,  his  character,  319— adopted  by  (Mtii 
ib.— killed,  359— account  of,  360— his  head  malidoaalr 
gnawed  after  his  murder,  by  Regulus,  475. 

Pituaniua,  Lueiiu,  executed,  ^. 

PUmtmOf  island  of,  Agrippa  Posthuraus  banished  u\S. 

PiameinOf  wife  of  Fiso,  rich  and  highly  deacendedL  S*— 
instructed  by  Livia  to  moitity  the  pride  of  i#7Vf"^ 
ibw— forgets  the  decencies  of  the  female  cl&ancifr,  i^ 
rails  against  Agri(^ina  and  Gennanicus,  ib.— tr  ^.ete 
with  the  poisoning  Martina,  66— celebrates  the  4caih 
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of  Otmuiicii^  ib.— «o  object  of  public  detatUtioOf 
77— acquitted  afler  a  inock4rial  for  the  murder  of 
0«mHUiicue,78->MUe  herself  la  dtepuir,  167. 

Plmtdut  VanUf  406. 

PhutiuMf  Quuiiuat  concul,  173. 

PlmaiuM,  Auluaj  makes  the  first  descent  on  Britain, 
and  enters  Rome  with  the  pomp  of  an  OTation,  334 — 
liu  in  Judgment  on  his  wife,  lb. 

PteHffiw,iSUomM,47a 

PiauHm,  IsUramUf  paramour  of  Messallna,  199— a 
pardon  granied  to,  196— restored  to  his  rank  in  the 
■enate,  236— consul  elect,  989— love  for  his  country 
Mimulates  him  to  conspire  against  Nero,S8l^killed, 

m. 

PieuiiuB  8ihanu§,  pnetor,  throws  his  wife  from  a 

window,  111— kills  himseU;  ib. 
PUnyy  author  of  the  Natural  History,  30  and  n.— cited, 

ib.  130, 991, 432. 
Po,  the  river,  368, 390,  &c. 
PoUmtn,  king  of  Ponlus,  69. 
PoUiOt  Vtdiua,  a  debauchee,  9. 
PoUus,  worshipped  by  the  Naharvallans,  670  and  n. 
PoljfeleUiMf  sent  from  Rome  to  inquire  Into  the  state  of 

Britain,  960. 
IVmctio,  Aiesao,  44a 
i'eeipeid  PoMilina,  wife  of  Seneca,  994->determlned  to 

die  with  her  husband,  296— her  life  saved  in  the  last 

tztremity  by  order  of  Nero,  lb.— lives  a  few  years 

longer,  Ib. 
PmnjitUt  cKy  o^  overthrown  l>y  an  earthquake,  279, 

VOL 

PtnptiopoiUMf  60. 

Pmiptiut  JBiianuBf  quaestor,  banished,  261. 
Po»ittitu  MagntUt  Ciuitu,  3— Uvlus  lavish  in  his 
praise  of,  U^-at  the  bead  of  an  army  In  his  18ih  year, 
226-gives  oflbnce  by  building  a  theatre,  S53-the  first 
Roman  that  subdued  the  Jews,  603. 
'   Pmpeiug  PauUnua  shares  la  the  care  of  the  public 
imposts,  278. 
Pmnpeiut  PrcpinquuB,  procurator  of  Belgic  Oaul,  348— 
pot  U>  death,  366. 

Pomptitu,  Sexttu,  consul,  &-an  advocate  of  Flso,  75— 
attacks  Marcus  Lepidus,  84. 

Pomptiiu  KtyiscMS,  consul,  371. 

Pampthu  Uf^ietu  executed,  194. 

Pomponius  CaiiM,  consul,  200. 

Pon^onitu  Luciust  consul,  S3— sends  a  body  of  auxili- 
ary troops  to  check  the  progress  of  the  Caitians,906— 
triumphal  honours  decreed  to,  207— excels  in  elegant 
composition,  ib. 

PomponiuB  Qitinim,  164-4riven  io  open  rebellion, 
23a 

^pvnpem'iie  Sfcundtw,  164-an  eminent  writer  of  trsge* 
dy,  642,  n. 

PompORitts  &7vaiiiis  governs  In  Africa,  241. 

Ptmiumu*  SetoinuMt  371. 

Punlia,  her  amour  with  SaglUa,  239-stabbed  by  her 
paramour,  ib. 

Peniicuaj  VaUriua,  accused  and  punished,  261. 

PciUiMf  Caiu9^  consul,  176. 

J^n/tM  PragtUamu  expelled  the  senate,  177. 

J^nfM,  Julius  Clio,  the  imperial  procuimtor  oi;  201— the 
flame  of  war  kindled  in,  43a 

P9fpma  guilty  of  adultery  with  Asiaticus,  181— Messa- 
llna plots  her  ruin,  iU— forced  to  put  a  period  to  her 
Ule,23a 

Ptppaa  Sabina%  daughur  of  Poppoea,  account  of,  239— 
married  to  Crispious,  ib.— Oiho  auracts  her  regard, 
ib.— Nero  becomes  enamoured  of  her,  ib.— and  mar- 
rica  her,  267— her  malice  to  Octavia,  ib.— dies  through 
the  abuse  of  Nero,  303— buried  with  great  pomp,  ib.— 
dirine  honours  decreed  to,  30a 

Papfmm  aabbm^  gnvernor  of  Ifosia,  34-trlumphal 


omamems  decreed  io>  191— dies,  ITS-grandfelher  of 

Popp«  Sabina,  93B. 
Peppctua.  SUvamu  rules  In  Dalmatia,  413L 
Portitu  /Septtmiuat  procurator  of  Rhvtia,  494. 
PoelAumiiM  Atdus,  dictator,  66. 
PosCAtmuMS  iltt/we,  a  priest  of  Jnplter,  97. 
PUiius,  VaUriutt  qusstor,  190. 
Pnou»t€,XB. 
Pramtagvt,  king  of  the  Icenlans,  267— wealthy,  lb.— 

his  wife  and  daughter  disgraced,  Ib. 
PriaeuB,  ConuHuM,  consul,  618  and  n. 
Ptmcim,  ThrguiniuBf  127, 44a 
IVfectre,  lytrquitivsi  accuses  Taurus,  217— convicted 

of  extortion,  and  condemned  to  make  restitution, 

iVocttietwt,  Caiu»t  lia 

Proculut,  THtiua,  killed,  191 

Pmeultu  Voiusiutt  a  marine  officer,  290, 293L 

ProMtfijMfie,  supplications  decreed  to,  287. 

Pnmmu*,  Sttatnu,  conspires  against  Nero,  290— kiUfl 

himself,  297. 
Ptclemy^  son  of  Juba,  king  of  Mauritania,  111— fights 

against  Tac&rinas,  112— honoured  by  the  senate,  ib. 
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Plottmy^  king  of  Egypt,  492. 

PtoUmjf  PhilcpaUr^  63. 

PUtUmjff  a  pretender  to  supernatural  knowledge,  9BBL 

PtUeolit  deputation  from  the  people  ol^  94&— Inhabitants 

declare  for  Vespasian,  442. 
PjframidM  of  Egypt,  61. 
PjframuB,  the  river,  63. 
Pjnrhuaf  69. 
Pjfthagcrmt  Nero  married  to,  981 


QMadsans,  their  territory,  669,  and  n. 

(luadnUut,  Sriu»t  160. 

QiMTipMf  uloiMM,  description  of  mount,  127. 

QuinetumiUf  4/Vomt<«,  lampooned  by  Nero,  and  spirit 

ediy  joins  the  conspiracy  against  him,  289— induced 

by  a  promise  of  pardon,  betrays  his  dearest  friend, 

282, 29Q^-suirers  death,  297. 
Quinetilumuaf  tribune  of  the  people,  19L 
QHinHUut  Fonu,  6— massacred  by  the  Germans,  21— 

indignities  offered  to  the  body  of,  31. 
Qftintiliua  Konie,  son  of  Varus,  accused,  19a 


/Zqpof,  the  name  of  a  legion,  430. 

Ravamuh  37, 62,  Ibc— fleet  at,  333-tha  fleet  at  revolts 
to  Vespasian,  42& 

JUaU,  people  off  34. 

RtgtUut,  lea 

JUgultUf  the  notorious  Informer,  640,  n. 

lUfuiia,  UvinnuMf  76— gives  a  spectacle  of  gladiators^ 
253. 

Reguhut  iZoniM,  consul  for  one  day,  436. 

Remmiut  kille  Vonones,  63. 

JUudigniantt  tlieir  country,  667  and  n. 

RhaeoliWf  a  temple  built  at,  493. 

Rhadamututt  son  of  Pharumanes,  212— Ull,  graceful, 
and  vigorous,  ib.— his  talents  esteemed,  ilx— dreaded 
by  his  axed  father  fur  his  ambilion,  ib— enters  the 
court  of  his  uncle  Mithridates,  ib.— forms  a  conspiracy 
against  the  crown  and  life  of  his  bene&ctor,  ib.— re- 
ceives  the  aid  of  his  faiher^s  forces,  213— vanquishes 
Mithridates,  ib.— decoys  him  into  a  wood,  ibi— takes 
him  prisoner,  and  smothers  him,  214— recalled  by  his 
father,  lb.— returns  to  his  dominions,  21&-compeUed 
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10  eoBHJlt  hit  nteftj  flight,  ib.— in  a  fit  of  deipair 
and  lore  woondfl  l&ia  wife  and  daaliBt  hair  Into  a  rlTor, 
fb.— put  to  daaAh  bgr  hi*  lather,sas. 

Shmmttaieea,  aola  monarch  of  Thrace,  62. 

XuuHsUUenf  aon  of  Rheacoporia,  6^reigna  in  Thrace 
with  the  gone  of  Cotye,  llx— Joina  Sal^ua  with  abody 
ofhiaaut!fecta,12i. 

Shmtia,  2t— mountaina  of;  9G9— a|iroTiaee,  68L 

lUumaeB,  a  icing  of  Egypt,  Iris  eonqqesta,  61. 

JVugiuMt  a  city  on  the  airalta  of  Si«ily,  94. 

Msima,  people  of^  48&— thor'atatoa  of  Ganl  liold  a  con- 
vention at,  ib. 

mUaetiponM,  king  of  Thfiace,  GS^-hlt  character,  ib.— 
ilwrBa  the  goremment  of  the  Icingdom  with  hia 
nephew  Cotys,  ib.— -attempta  to  wize  the  whole 
power,  lb.— peiisdioualy  maicea  Cotye  priaoner,  ib.— 
murdera  him,  63— declared  guilty  by  the  aeoate,  ib.— 
conveyed  to  Alexandria,  where  he  ia  aflerwarda 
liilled,  ib. 

Jlhme^  the  river,  41— ita  aoorce  on  the  aummit  of  the 
Rha^ian  Alpa,  630  and  n.— courae  and  deatination, 
ib. 

Rhodeif  iaiand  of,  S^Tiberiua  an  exile  in,  ib.— Nero 
pleada  the  cauae  of  ita  inhabitanta,  317— numeroua 
oratora  among  the  people  ot,  680. 

Jihmtt  the  river,  241. 

JZftagofimiaiM  make  an  irruption  into  Myaia,  873— cut 
ta  piecea  by  the  Romana,  ib. 

Jligodulum,  town  of,  48r. 

AmM,  varioua  forma  of  ita  government,  3  and  n.— ex- 
tent of  the  empire  in  the  time  of  Tacitua,  61— intelli- 
gence of  the  death  of  Oennaoicua  apreada  a  gloom 
throughout,  67— numlier  of  eitizena  o^  191  and  n.— the 
limita  of  enlarged  at  diiferenl  timea,  2Q5  and  n.  S06— 
number  of  ita  inhabitanta  when  in  ita  flouriahing  atate, 
206,  n.— famine  in,  212— ordered  to  be  purified  by  a 
luatration,  231— the  fourteen  quartern  of  atruck  by 
lightning,  251— deatroyed  by  fire,  285,  286— rebuilt, 
28r— the  common  aink  into  which  every  thing  abom- 
inable flowa,  288— condition  of;  when  Veapaaian  and 
Titua  enter  on  their  conaulahip,  473— the  strength  of 
foreign  prtncea  dapenda  upon  the  countenance  and 
protection  of,  669. 

RomultUt  hia  reig9  deapotlc,  hia  will  the  law,  81. 

RoacttUf  the  comedian,  662  and  n. 

RubeUiua  Bkmdut,  80— of  conaular  rank,  90— marriea 
Julia,  167. 

RmbelUtu  Plaututf  839— hia  name  reaounda  in  every 
quarter  aa  the  aucceaaor  of  Nero,  254— hia  deacent  and 
character,  264, 255— hia  love  of  activity  and  emulation 
of  the  mannera  of  the  ahcient  Romana,  266— feared  by 
Nero,  ib.— killed,  267. 

Utt^'ua  F\ibatu»t  163. 

Rubriua  Galliu,  401— agent  between  Sablnua  and  C«ci- 
na,417. 

JU^bma,  a  commander  in  Oaul,  416. 

JRM/ffMca,  VinciuM,  drawn  into  a  plot  againat  Balboa, 
260. 

Jb^tu^  Acifpfetea,  pot  to  death,  194. 

JZi^fWa,  TVeMlienua,  govema  for  the  heira  of  Ootya  dur- 
ing their  minority,  63— accuaed  by  the  Tliraciana, 
86— killa  himaelf,  17a 

Rugieau,  their  aitnation,  671. 

Ruminaliat  the  tree  called,  account  of,  344  and  n. 

RuiiUtUf  PuMtiM,  proaecuted  bj  Scaurua,  96— his  char- 
acter and  baniahment,  120  and  n.— hia  history,  680 
aiuln. 

S 

AiMfMia,  Publiut,  commander  of  the  prsrtorian  guarda, 

414--uken  into  cuatody,  436. 
BMiim,  2Uiu9,  marked  oat  for  daatractton  by  S«|janua, 


llO-draggad  to  priaon,  I3R   ayafhmam  to  te 

of  Oermaaicua  hia  crime,  ib.— drcufflvaatod  \jf  La- 

tiaria,  129— exacuied,  ib. 

SagittOf  Claudiut,  commands  the  aqvadnn  Furiaa, 
477. 

ScMuttiMMy  CaduBf  Roman  hiaiorian,  83. 

Sailuatiuaf  Criapua,  account  o^  83. 

Salmina,  wife  of  Cscina,  390. 

Salvitta,  TUtomia,  brother  of  Olho,  370-<oiisb1,  371- 
the  government  of  Rcnna  and  the  whole  wei^  of  t]» 
empire  committed  to,  377— Intrusted  with  the  cea- 
duct  of  the  war,  392--aaaumea  the  prUe  and  ponr 
of  commander-in-chief,  397— liia  authority  only  naaii- 
nal,  ib.— exempt  from  danger,  404— proconsul  of  Asia, 
687. 

Sbmonfona,  Felix  governs,  216b 

fibm^ulor,  mount,  208. 

fibmo»,  people  of,  108— rivals  of  the  Roman  republic,  S7. 

Samothrodaf  ita  religious  rites,  ffi. 

Saneia  interdicted  from  fire  and  water,  164. 

fibndiM,  ClauditUt  483. 

SanUa,  city  of;  deatroyed  by  an  eafl]iq;uake,56-«  ques- 
tion regarding,  before  the  aenate,  134. 

iSbrtftrn'o,  four  thouaand  votariea  of  Egyptian  and  i«w- 
iah  ceremoniea  banished  to,  68— the  governor  of  fiwad 
guilty  of  rapacity,  233— kept  in  aubjeciioa  to  Otbo, 
389. 

SarioUnuBf  VocuUif  an  Infonner,  474. 

Sarmaliana  auxiliaries  of  the  Iberiana,  171— defeated  ty 
the  Romana,  373— their  courage  depends  on  extcrasl 
circumstances,  373— Ixtrder  upon  the-Germ&Ba,B9— 
live  altogether  on  horaeback  or  te  wagons,  674. 

Salrius  Secwtdutf  a  creature  of  Sejanoa,  llS—ftvm' 
cutes  C.  CorduS,  ib.— •ruins  hia  pacnin,  146— onrriea 
Albucilla,  176. 

SatumaliOf  a  festival,  227  and  n. 

Saturn^  temple  of;  62. 

ScUuminugt  ViUUiuMj  prelect  of  a  legion,  373L 

Saufellug  Tngua  executed,  191 

Scqutudauy  171. 

Scipio  Africamu  prosecutes  Luclua  Oolta,  9Bl 

Sc^o,  LudtUj  94. 

ScipiOf  Ludta,  consul,  448  and  n. 

Scifrioj  Publiua^  60— brings  Syphax  in  chains  to  Borne, 
210— not  sheltered  from  the  storms  of  eioqusDcc, 
679. 

Seribonieiy  wife  of  Augustus,  47. 

SeydrothemiM,  king  of  Sinope,  Ptolemy  sends  dcpodei 
tu,492. 

Scythiam  overcome  by  Rhamaea,  61. 

SeetmduBt  VibhiM,  accused  of  extortion  by  the  Moon 
and  banished  from  Italy,  257. 

Sedochesan  nation,  439. 

Segutumf  petition  from  the  ciUxena  of,  120. 

Skgeatetf  a  Cheruscaa  chieftain,  26  aiid  a.— implom 
Qermanicus'  protection  from  the  fury  of  ids  coooffj- 
men,  26 — Germanicua  marcbea  to  lUs  relief  ii>'--e^ 
at  liberty,  ib. — hia  apeech,  ib. 

SegenuTt  brother  of  Segeatea,  31. 

Segimundj  son  of  Segestes,  account  of;  2& 

S^fonm,  JBUutt  15— otudies  the  character  and  practiM 
on  the  passions  of  Tiberius,  31 — his  origfa  and  char- 
acter, 103-4)egins  to  plot  the  ruin  of  Drasus,  lOi-tfi- 
umphs  over  the  honour  of  Livia  wife  to  Dnmsi  i^" 
induces  her  to  embrace  ihe  project  oi  rourdennff  her 
husband,  ib.-^-^repudiates  his  wife  Apicata,  ib—eo- 
ploys  Lygdua,  106-^onDS  a  plan  for  the  deslnciiaaaf 
Agrippina,  108 — ^Uvia  becomea  importonaie  for  ha 

■  marriage  with  him,  US— he  opens  the  busiaeii  »  ^ 
emperor,  ib.— 4rops  thougfata  of  his  marrtaget  ii^ 
saves  the  life  of  Tiberius  at  the  riak  of  hia  on  f" 
gains  his  unlimited  confidence,  126-fOvenis  T^*^ 
in  his  retreat  from  business  with  unbounded  ialoKei 
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U&-aitack«  Agrfpplwi  and  Neio  with  open  boftilltjr, 
b.— feu  ipiM  ovar  ihtm,  ib.— thlnki  lilaiielf  n«ar 
theobjeaof  hbuDbitlon,  imperial  power,  141— eliaree 
•11  pubtie  hoDoure  wiUi  the  emperor,. iU—Tlberiua 
vorke  hie  oveithrow,  142, 143— makee  hie  entry  iato 
Kome,  ilk— adviaed  by  Tiberiua  to  abdicate  the  con- 
fBlehip,  144— religioufl  worahip  paid  to  him,  146 
-time  a  bold  conspiracy  with  the  reeolution  to 
tain  the  sovereign  power,  lU— imprisoned  and  stran> 
Sled,  147. 
Smu  BrabOf  (Mhther  of  Sejaniis,  15— a  Roman  knight, 
10& 

Srim  T\Aero,  commander  of  the  horse,  46— accused, 

ua 

Setmei^  a  i»rUfied  city,  174-gDvemmeni  of;  Ibi-be- 
lined,  183. 

StUmdOt  ft  city  of  Syria,  493. 

fttnciw,  the  grammarian  put  to  death  by  Tiberius,  161. 

StUmaUj  founder  of  Seleucia,  174. 

SUeuau,  a  mathematician,  410. 

SiUmniuid^iimSrim,W. 

*KNenet  revolt  from  Harobodous,  64— their  country, 
166,  o^'^heir  religious  rites,  ibi  and  n. 

StmprmimM  Dtmam,  a  splendid  example  of  courage  and 
6<ielhy,a58,a59. 

8impnmiu9  OraeekiUf  his  noUe  descent,  talents,  and 
vido«sly-«pplied  eloquence,  ft^  25— his  banishment 
ind  asBBSSination,  ib. 

TVften'aie,  consul,  431 

the  philosopher,  recalled  from  banish- 
nant,  901— invesled  with  priorian  rank,  lb.— one  of 
(be  emperor's  tutors,  2M>-4nterposes  in  behalf  of 
Ihtfrhas,  SSO-che  raillery  of  Sullllns  against  him,  338 
'-hit  intrigue  with  Julia  the  daughter  of  Oermanicus, 
ib.  end  n. — his  rlchee,  ib.— sent  for  by  Nero  to  consult 
nepecting  the  destruction  of  Agrippina,  219— his  in- 
loeoce  declines  with  the  death  of  Burrhus,  164— his 
ehtrecier  blackened,  lb.— his  elegaia  address  to  Nero, 
eolicittaig  permission  to  retire,  ib.  and  266— the  em- 
ptror,  in  a  strain  of  specious  dissimulation,  refuses 
kii  request,  Ib.  96^re8igns  his  power  and  abandons 
hli  eplendour,  lb.— accused  by  Bomanns,  260  eecapes 
a  nare  laid  for  his  lUe  by  Nero,  268— his  abstemioos 
■ede  ef  living,  lb.— named  among  the  conspirators, 
S9^-^en> thirsts  for  his  Innocent  blood,  294— accused, 
ib.— Ills  death  and  iisaflfocting  circumstances,  296— his 
ptrents,  306— charged  with  Introducing  a  false  taste  in 
oniorj,  070  and  n. 

&Mcie,  CUmdiu§t  chosen  by  Nero  for  his  friend,  296.  ' 

Stneeio^  7W2tiie,  combined  against  Nero,  789  tempted 
by  a  promiso  of  pardon  betrays  Pollio,  293— continues 
lo  give  in  the  names  of  the  conspirators,  ib.— dies  with 
reeolution,  997. 

Amkuudu,  colony  of  the,  470b 

Smonee,  191— take  the  city  of  Bome  by  storm,  and  bum 
It  u>  the  ground,  266. 

&«li|M,  CneJMs,  appointed  governor  of  Syria,  66— sends 
Hanina  the  poisoner  to  Bome,  ib.— warns  PIso  to  ab- 
iuin  from  corrupting  the  army  and  disturbing  the  pro* 
vince,  60— besieges  him,  67. 
Snthtt,  friend  of  Vespasian,  461. 
%Mon<ane,  18— a  people  at  the  extremity  of  Oaul,  86— 
coBfedentas  of  Tindez,  382--defoai  Julius  Sablnus, 

AnvM,  worshipped  by  the  Egyptians,  491  and  n.— ac- 
count of  his  introduction  into  Egypt,  498. 

Ari^Aoe,  Island  oi;  6B-C.  Saverus  dies  on  the  rocks  o^ 
111. 

Arterfne  king  of  Pontns,  98  and  n — hastwt  one  eye, 
463. 

A«TMce  OnbOtUt  appointed  to  the  govemmeia  of  the 
Comagenhms,  69— accuses  PIso,  76  SBcerdotal  dignity 
framed  to,  79--<ha  eonpantoB  of  Oarmanlcus  in  all  his 


expeditions,  169-accused,  ib.-condsnned,  but  saves 
himself  by  giving  evidence  against  others,  100. 

&rvttf«e,  a  profiBsslonal  Informer,  lOO-accussd  and 
transported,  ib. 

&m'/iMe,  iUarcwe,  60-of  consular  rank,  80— consul,  100 
—dies,  263-author  of  a  well-digested  history  of  Bomaa 
allkirs,  ib.— his  character,  ib. 

ArvtMc  MaiugitiengU,  priest  of  Jupiter,  07— dIssL 
109. 

ServiuM  Maluginmtit  succeeds  his  father,  109. 

Skrvius  7W/itM,  author  of  that  policy  which  mate 
kings  the  subjecu  of  the  laws,  81— dedicates  a  tsBS- 
ple  to  the  moon,  260-^assiBted  in  building  the  caol- 
tol,44a 

auottrit,  king  of  Egypt,  166b 

Skvtna,  an  architect,  386. 

SnMTKt,  Claudiu;  commander  of  the  Helvetians,  008. 

iSrvenw,  remlomie,  a  commander  under  Corbulo,  274. 

Stsilia,  wifo  of  M.  Scaurus,  her  heroic  death,  109. 

Acffto,  304 — her  death,  Ib. 

StxtiliOf  mother  of  ViuUius,  406— a  woman  of  rircna 
and  benevolence,  Ibi— Vlullius  salutes  her  by  tha 
name  of  Augusta,  414— her  death,  44& 

Sb^Uint  Bookt,  their  history,  161,  n. 

aw/y,  108, 102. 

Steambriangf  47— their  residence,  ib.  n.— Soman  auxili- 
aries, 122— driven  out  of  Germany,  and  transplantsd 
in  Oaul,  210. 

Sido  and  Vbngfo^  nephews  of  YannhiSySOr — succeed 
hhn  In  the  sovereignly  of  the  Suevians,  lb.— their  riss 
and  fall  In  tha  estimation  of  their  suLjects,  lb.— distin- 
guished bj  their  fidelity  to  Bome,  lb. 

flUio,  a  pimp  to  Nero,  308— banished,  lb. 

smut  Catfue,  a  coAmaoder,  17— triumphal  oraamenis 
decreed  to,  for  his  conduct  under  Oermanicus,  81 — tha 
care  of  building  a  fleet  partially  committed  to,  41— 
makes  an  irruptfon  into  the  territory  of  the  Cattlans, 
lb.  46 — ^lays  waste  the  country  of  the  Sequanlans,  80— 
prosecuted  on  a  charge  of  violated  in^jesty,  110— 
to  prevent  final  Judgment  puts  an  end  to  Ms  llfo, 
lb. — his  statue  ordered  by  the  senate  to  be  destroysd, 
194. 

fiUiitft  Co^ace,  son  of  C.  Sllhis,  consul  elect,  180— repra- 
sents  the  avarice  of  the  advocates,  ib. — his  speech  on 
that  subject,  ib. — the  graces  of  bis  person  and  manner 
eclipse  all  the  Boman  youth,  186 — ^Mcssaltna  afbcted 
with  a  frensy  of  wild  aflbction  for  him,  ib.— obliged 
bjr  her  to  repudiate  his  wife,  lb.— she  vishs  him  openly 
and  with  all  her  train,  lb.— arraigned,  and  desires  in- 
stant death,  191 

aimhrmtM  htiUt  186  ami  n. — lakes,  366. 

Simon  usurps  the  Jewish  throne,  6Q2-^punlshed  for  his 
smUtlon,  lb. 

SSmcH,  a  Jewish  leader,  604— commands  in  Salem  and 
Bexetha,  616— inspires  his  men  with  undaunted  reso- 
lution, ib. — co-operaus  with  John  at  the  siege  of 
Jerusalem,  610— elated  by  success,  thinks  of  aggran- 
dizing himself  ibb — wsdes  through  scenee  of  blood,  ih. 
— he  and  his  coad|otor  the  remorseless  authors  of  tha 
people's  distress,  617— their  appalling  crueltlea,  lb.* 
they  refuse  all  terms  of  capitulation,  619— made  priso 
ner,  82(K— executed,  621. 
Shncrndttf  the  honour  of  completing  an  alphabet  aseril^ 

edto,187. 
StftdsH,  the  river,  184. 
filtiMaece,  opulent  and  nobly  descsnded,  170— revolts 

from  Artabanus,  172— Joins  TIridates,  lb. 
Sbuptf  city  of;  4^ 
AbMMsea,  Claodius  avails  hUnsalf  of  lu  mild  air  and  s»> 

lubrious  waters,  290. 
fil^lue,  mMuil,  66. 


atrpiem»f  a  quarrel  between  two  legions  respadtng^  H 
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OummOf  UMcdote  of,  reBpectlng  hli  prsdilecdon  for 
UBCominoii  wordf,  6S7|  n. 

AmmnOi  a  eenlQiioo,  367. 

BUrniMf  their  territory,  character  and  female  goTem- 
ment,  673  and  n. 

SmytnOf  94— deputies  from,  124. 

SodtUUjff  Augugtan^  25, 95. 

BoKemutt  king  of  Ituraa,  205— joine  Yespaeian  with 
the  whole  weight  of  hit  kingdom,  41 1— among  the  aux- 
Uiariee  of  Titue,  487 

Solon  eetabliehet  the  political  coneiitutlon  of  Athens, 
81. 

AWyifUMc,  498. 

SapfunOf  the  government  of  committed  lo  Sohemoi, 
225. 

Sophocletf  641. 

ShrantUf  Baroa^  accnied,  811— his  daughter  Servilia 
Involved  in  his  danger,  ilx— their  demeanour  before 
the  senate,  319— permiUfld  to  choose  their  mode  of 
dying,  ib. 

flMo,  OaUa,  wife  of  Silins,  incurs  the  detestation  of 
Tiberius,  by  her  connection  with  Agrippina,  110— or- 
dered into  exile,  ib. 

SonMue,  the  preceptor  of  Britannlcns,  10,000  sesterces 
voted  to,  182. 

BimtratuBt  a  priest,  384. 

Soma,  a  town  in  the  country  of  the  Dandarids,  203. 

Spain^  31— petition  from,  for  leave  to  erect  a  temple,  34 
—subdued,  and  held  in  subjection  by  three  legions, 
105. 

Bpartana^  00— their  poltttcal  constitution  established  by 
Lycurgus,  61. 

Spdttnca,  a  villa,  196  and  n. 

fiSkMAodet,  islands,  437. 

StatUiuB  TbMTiM,  iS,  consul,  39— prafect  of  Rome,  161 
—proconsul  of  Africa,  217— kills  himeelf,  ib. 

auuiu§j  a  military  tribune,  113, 294. 

8t€rtimu$f  LMciu»t  a  commander  under  Qermanicus, 
27, 44— marches  into  the  territory  of  the  Angrivarlans, 
46. 

Stfofomeeaiu,  91 

StnOameet  FemM,94. 

SuardomanBf  B6T. 

SiMaquntmi  a  villa,  964. 

Sh^riua  Fhm'tM,  an  active  leader  In  the  combination 
against  Nero,  289. 

AMfen^us,  PauUmu^  appointed  to  command  in  Briuin, 
357— marches  through  the  heart  of  the  country  as  far 
as  London,  368— achieves  a  signal  victory  over  the 
Britons,269— consul,  305— one  of  Otho's  leaders,  376— 
confidential  adviser  of  Otho,  377— the  subject  of  ca- 
lumny, 392— naturally  slow  and  deliberate,  ib.— sur- 
passed by  no  officer  of  the  age,  395— his  opinions 
relative  to  the  war,  lb.— his  dissimulation  procures  a 
pardon  from  Vitellius,  404— Agricola  acquires  the  ru- 
diments of  military  knowledge  under,  686,  667— ^Us 
character  as  an  officer,  lb. 

fifbee/flpu,  47— solicit  the  assistance  of  Borne  against  the 
Cherascans,  64— account  of,  666  and  n. 

Att'/ittt,  Publiiu,  convicted  of  bribery,  114— banished, 
lb.— recalled,  ifo.— suborned  l:>y  Messalina  to  prosecute 
AsiaticuB,  181— prefers  an  accusation  against  two  Ro- 
man knights,  182— ^is  rage  knows  no  bounds,  ib. — 
incurs  the  public  detest&Uon,  237 — ^his  charactor.  238 
-Hrails  with  acrimony  against  Seneca,  lb.— 'prosecutr 
ed,  condemned  and  banislied,  ib. 

SuicHM^  account  of,  571  and  n. 

aulpieia  PraUgUUa,  widow  of  Crassus,  475. 

Bulpieiutf  Oatutf  consul,  90. 

StmieiatUt  484. 

SttrrmUumf  167 — promontory  of,  198. 

Syene,  61  and  n. 


Syphaai  bronght^ln  ciiains  to  Bona  by  SdpliHtlO. 

Syllot  iMciutt  58— grandfather  of  Lepida,  89--dkaior, 
82  and  n. — overcomes  Mithrldatos,  94 — his  ieatimooy 
appealed  to  by  the  deputies  fh>m  Smyrna,  1&— hit 
character  treated  with  contempt  by  Galigola,  176— 
transfers  all  judicial  authority  to  the  senate,  190— «b- 
larges  the  limits  of  the  city  of  Rome,  206— wan  with 
Maritts,  318— undertakes  the  care  of  building  the  cepi- 
tol,  448— twice  contends  within  the  walls  of  Rome, 
452-^not  sheltered  from  the  storms  of  eloquence, 
679. 

SjfUa,  Iitfcitie,  a  dispute  regarding,  84— consul,  163. 

Syracuse,  240. 

Sjfria  prays  to  be  relieved  from  oppresaive  Uses,  & 
Piso  appointed  governor  of,  64— Aniioch  the  caphal 
of,  410— A  delightful  region,  411. 


Thcfarinaa,  account  oi;  57 — ^kindles  a  war  in  Africa,  ib. 
— Hotelly  defeated,  lb.— recommences  hostilitie9,79— 
pute  to  flight  a  Roman  cohort  under  Decius.  ib — bit 
troops  routed,  Ib. — changes  his  plan  of  operations,  and 
chooses  a  roving  war,  ib. — Africa  again  alamed  by 
his  incunions,  81 — though  often  repulsed  never  dhcr 
tually  defeated,  97— demands  lands  for  himself  and 
army  from  Tiberius,  ib. — the  emperor  orders  his  iA- 
lowers  to  be  seduced  by  promises,  and  his  penmi  ta 
be  secured,  96 — reduced  to  extremities  by  BUbm«  ib- 
— ^reinforced  by  the  Moors,  111— enters  into  a  l0^ltt 
with  the  king  of  the  Gararoantes,  112— besieges  Tbo- 
buscum,  Ib. — ^Dolabella  compels  him  to  aband^  dw 
siege,  ib. — his  army  taken  by  suiprise,  and  massaend, 
ib. — sees  his  guards  fall  on  every  side,  ib.— his  tan  ia 
fetters,  and  himself  hemmed  in  by  the  Romans,  %>•— 
sells  his  life  at  the  dearest  rate,  and  dies  in  freedoo, 
lb. — the  commotions  in  Africa  are  quieted  with  Ua 
death,  lb. 

Theiiug,  by  the  suffinages  of  posterity  pdsa  the  highs* 
rank  among  the  historians  of  Greece  and  Room,  v.— 
the  probable  period  of  his  birth,  lb.— his  education  asd 
early  years,  ▼!. — to  distinguish  himself  at  Um  bar,  hit 
first  ambition,  vii. — created  consul,  Iz. — his  ffiaiorf 
and  Annals  mutilated  by  tlw  tribes  who  oveiuim  the 
Roman  empire,  xi,  zil.— dissertation  on  his  geniet, 
zlti — XV. — refauUon  of  his  imputed  atheism,  ib^—to 
knowledge  of  the  heart,  xvir— account  of  his  worio- 
firom  their  appearance  aAer  tits  revival  of  leuan,  it^ 
— notices  of  his  translators,  lb.— -xvili. — plan  of  hit 
work,  95— his  indecision  oonceraing  tiM  gownoient 
of  human  afi&irs,  165— writes  ths  history  of  Domitian, 
184 — that  history  has  not  reached  posterilj,  ib.  n.— 
one  of  the  college  of  fifteen  and  pnstor,  Ifp  regulatat 
the  ceremonies  of  the  secular  games,  ib^--^is  (Dddca 
deprecation  of  the  charge  of  vanity  in  meatioot^ 
this  circumstance,  ib. — the  design  of  liis  work  at  it 
regards  the  testimony  of  other  authors,  230— estab- 
lishes his  thle  to  impartiality  when  entering  ea  ^ 
history  of  Galba,  Otho,  and  Vltellhis,  by  dlsdatniBS 
ail  knowledge  of  them  by  marks  of  favour  or  per- 
sonal injury,  Sid-^-the  foundation  of  his  foiuine  iail 
by  Vespasian,  and  advanced  by  Titos  and  Doaiu^^ 
ib.— designs  to  compose  the  history  of  Nervm  aad 
Trajan,  ib.— reserves  it  for  the  evening  of  his  days, 
and  anticipates  that  period  with  gtedaess,  ib^-M* 
knowledges  the  infloenee  of  tlie  gods*  410— «un^ 
the  daughter  of  Agricola,  691. 

Tbfi/on,  temple  of,  24 

Tbnla/ue,  son  of  Jupiter,  124. 

ThrmUum, »— veteran  soldisrs  incorpomsd  «tt  tht 
inhabitnats  9i,  266. 
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ni^pffaii  Hock,  164->its  haadnd  0topi^  447— it«  thoa- 
tloo,  lb.  n. 

TVrTMM  the  Proudj  81, 161~«doriu  the  eapitoi  with  tha 
■poilf  of  Su««sa  Fometia,  44S. 

ThtfraemOf  city  of,  443 — taken  by  surpriM,  and  the  con- 
■eqnent  confueton  and  maMacre  of  the  defenceleis 
muliUude,  430. 

Tbrto,  a  Thracian  chief,  ftabi  hiauell^  122. 

Tartanu,  the  river,  426. 

Thrtitm  todalitjf,  25. 

Tatiua,  TittUj  the  Sabine  king,  25 — adda  the  capltol  to 
Rome,  206 — ^Romulua  estabUehee  an  order  of  prieits 
in  honour  of,  416,  and  n. 

TttmuMf  Mount  f  25^  207. 

ThuranitiajUt  2S&. 

Tfaurrmon  cavalry,  966 — city,  406. 

Jburus  adds  U>  ifate  ornament  of  Rome,  97. 

Tauru9,  Mounty  174,214,  275. 

7Wamon,94. 

TWoftoi  poseew  the  iaie  of  Capre«»,  128. 

TeUtimUf  LueiiUf  consul,  305. 

Temnca  injured  by  an  earthquake,  55. 

Teneterieuu,  Avitus  threatens  to  carry  sword  and  fire 
through  their  territories,  if  they  refuse  to  renounce  a 
confederacy  with  the  Aosebartans,  243 — they  lay  down 
their  arms,  ib. — join  Civilis,  467 — send  amlMSsadors 
to  the  Agrippinian  colony,  4S3-— account  o^  661 
and  n. 

TViMM,  isle  of,  94. 

TVrentiiie,  3foretM,  spiritedly  avows  his  friendship  for 
Sejanus  before  the  senate,  160— eflfects  of  his  ad- 
dress, ilx 

Terme»f  the  Inhabitants  of  supposed  to  conspire  with  a 
peasant  against  the  life  of  L.  Piso,  121. 

TitrtuUinuSt  Fo<eafsu«,  tribune  of  the  people,  462. 

TVurcr,  H. 

Teutoiiurgivmf  forest  of,  27. 

TVidofiee,  488. 

TkamtB,  the  river,  258. 

Thebest  magnificent  ruins  of,  60  and  n. 

Theopkanes  qf  MiUjlent^  the  confidential  fHend  of 
Pompey  the  Great,  1&4— the  Greeks  pay  divine  hon- 
ours to  the  memory  uf,  ib. 

ThitofhiluM  condemned  for  forgery  by  the  Areopagus  of 
Athens,  58 — Piso  attempts  to  gain  a  pardon  for  him, 
but  in  vain,  lb. 

S^etcMS,  124. 

Th€*HdiinUy  171. 

Thrace^  5S— Rhescuporis  king  of;  63— join  the  Romans, 
121. 

T^knueo,  PtettUf  opposes  a  law  relative  to  Syracuse, 
240— excites  against  himself  a  number  of  enemies, 
ib. — disgusted  at  the  meanness  of  the  fathers,  leaves 
his  seat  in  the  senate,  and  walks  out  of  the  house, 
!61 — his  speech  at  the  trial  of  Timarchus,  279 — pro- 
hibited by  Nero  from  appearing  among  the  senators 
who  congratulated  htm  on  the  delivery  of  Poppapa, 
280— this  circumstance  deemed  a  prelude  to  his  ruin, 
lb.— the  devoted  object  of  Nero's  vindictive  fury,  30&-~ 
accused,  ib.  309— oflTers  to  confute  his  enemies,  and 
place  his  innocence  in  the  clearest  light,  ^O— con- 
sultation with  his  friends  on  the  most  advisable' 
course  to  pursue,  ib.— allowed  to  choose  the  mode  of 
his  death,  312— converses  with  Demetrius  the  philoso- 
pher on  the  ImmortaUty  of  the  soul,  313-^ls  un- 
daunted demeanour  In  the  last  extremity,  lb.— his 
character,  317— in  baLits  of  friendship  wiih  Vespa- 
sian, 461— eulogised  by  Arulenus  Rusticus,  581. 

7%r(utdlu9t  an  astrologer,  the  circumstances  which 
made  him  one  of  the  emperor's  confidential  friends, 
165. 

TkiAiueum,  city  of,  besieged,  112. 


ThatUy  island  of;  691  and  n. 

Thurium,  the  spectacle  of  bone-races  InTeoied  bj  tha 
Inhabitants  of,  254  and  n. 

7%yee/««,  a  popular  subject  of  tragedy,  631  and  n. 

Tiber,  the  river.  Inundation  of,  lays  the  level  country 
under  water,  33— a  project  to  prevent  its  overflowing, 
formed  and  abandoned,  34 — Nero  orders  all  damaged 
corn  to  be  thrown  into,  278— mouth  of;  286— fearful 
eflTects  of  an  inundation  of,  373. 

TSberitu  Nero  adorned  with  the  title  of  Impentor,  4— 
an  exile  In  the  isle  of  Rhodes,  5— proclaimed  em- 
peror, 6— an  accomplice  In  the  munler  of  Agrippa 
Posthumos,  lb.— affects  republican  principles,  lb.— 
dreads  Germanicus,  7— an  heir  of  Augustus,  lb.— a 
profound  master  of  dissimulation,  10— resolves  to  keep 
possession  of  the  capltol,  and  neither  to  hazard  his 
own  nor  the  empire's  safety,  22— jealous  at  the  victo- 
ries of  Germanicus,  24— the  arrogance  of  his  wife  tha 
most  powerful  motive  for  ills  retreat  to  Rhodes,  ib.— 
orders  her  to  be  starved  to  death,  ib.— In  the  Augustan 
sodality,  25— condemns  the  motive  of  Germanicus  In 
burying  the  bones  of  Varus  and  his  legion,  28— practis- 
ed upon  by  Silanus,  who  makes  his  heart  still  mora 
envenomed,  31— revives  the  law  of  violated  majesty, 
ib.— unwilling  to  remove  men  from  their  employ- 
ments, and  the  various  reasons  assigned  for  thia 
peculiarity,  34— in  his  letters  to  Germanicus  requesta 
him  to  return  to  Rome,  47— attends  to  hear  the  causa 
of  Urgulania,  50— exempts  from  imposts  cities  which 
suffer  l)y  an  earthquake,  55, 56— rejects  a  proposal  to 
poison  Armlnius,  69— his  speech  to  the  senate  at  tha 
trial  of  Piso,  76— on  pretence  of  recruiting  his  health, 
retires  Into  Campania,  81— his  unrufiled  temper  amidst 
murmurs  of  discontent,  88— his  letter  to  the  senate  on 
the  war  in  Gaul,  89— on  Roman  prodigality,  90— ^S— 
desires  that  his  son  Dnisus  may  be  invested  with 
tribunitian  dignity,  ib.— not  mentioned  in  the  will  of 
Junia,  99 — throws  off  the  mask,  and  harasses  the 
people  by  acts  of  cruelty,  103— his  firmness  at  the 
death  of  Dnuus,  lO^his  speech  to  the  senate  on  that 
occasion,  ib. — commends  to  them  the  sons  of  German- 
icus, ib.— ilelivers  the  funeral  panegyric  of  his  son, 
107— reprimands  the  poniiffs  and  other  priests,  for 
blending  with  the  solemn  vows  offered  for  his  safety 
the  names  of  Nero  and  Drusus,  109, 110— despises  the 
offerings  of  adulation,  117— resolves  to  lie  in  wait  for 
a  clandestine  murder  of  Agrippina,  124— retiree  to 
Campania  with  a  slender  retinue,  123— remains  a  vol- 
untary exile  eleven  years,  lb.— his  life  saved  by  Seja- 
nus,  12S— dedicates  the  two  temples  in  Campania 
which  serve  as  a  pretext  for  quitting  Rome,  liS— passea 
over  to  Capraae,  ib.— dissimulation  his  darling  prac- 
tice, and  placed  by  him  In  the  rank  of  virtues,  ISO- 
does  not  pay  the  last  duties  to  his  mother,  136— re- 
trenches the  greater  part  of  the  honours  decreed  to 
her  memory,  ib.— after  the  death  of  Livia,  he  looses 
all  restraint,  lb.- in  a  letter  to  the  senate  accuses 
Agrippina  and  her  son  Nero,  lb.— sends  orders  to  a 
party  of  prvtorian  guards  to  take  them  both  into  cus- 
tody, 139— commands  Drusus,  son  of  Germanicus,  to 
be  confined  and  guarded,  140— his  jealousy  of  Sejanus, 
1^2 — consents  to  the  marriage  of  Sejanus  with  Livia, 
lb.— overthrows  that  minister,  147 — commands  an  in- 
discriminate massacre  of  all  in  any  degree  connected 
with  him,  132— judicial  astrology  his  favourite  study, 
165 — his  atrocious  persecution  of  the  memory  of  Dru- 
sus, 166 — the  deluge  of  blood  cannot  soften  his  cruelty, 
173— his  Irresolution  on  the  point  of  naming  a  succea- 
sor,  176,  176— endurea  every  encroachment  on  hla 
constitution  with  calm  composure,  ib.— every  thii^ 
fails  him  but  his  dissimulation,  177 — ^the  remains  of 
life  smothered  by  Macro,  178 — recapitulation  of  b< 
history,  ib.— his  character,  ib. 
6  A 
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T^beriuB  AUxander,  a  Boman  knight,  S81— f  overnor  of 
Egypt,  317. 

IHemum,  390, 393  and  n. 

2\g§lUnu»,  SqfamuMt  commander  of  the  preiorlan 
guarda,  204— recommended  lo  Nero  hj  hia  vicef ,  lb.— 
gaine  an  aacendaot  over  the  emperor,  ib.— riaee  to  the 
hlgheit  pitch  of  credit  and  influence  at  court,  266— 
watchee  the  passions  of  his  master,  ib.->begins  secret 
hostilities  against  Plautus  and  Sylla,  ib.— minute  de- 
scription of  an  entertainment  he  gives  to  Nero,  284 
and  n. — criminates  Rufus,  290— triamphal  ornaments 
granted  to,  288— his  statues,  ib.-^e  public  voice  loud 
against,  36^— account  of,  ib.— ordered  to  put  an  end  to 
his  life,  370. 

TV^ronss,  king  of  Armenia,  40, 173. 

THgraru9t  appointed  by  Nero  to  assume  the  regal  diadem 
of  Armenia,  256— established  on  tlie  throne  by  Cor- 
bulo,  lb.— lays  waste  the  country  of  the  Adiabenians, 
273. 

TigranocertOf  city  of,  surrenders  to  Corbulo,  256— be- 
sieged by  Moneses,  274. 

TVgru,  the  river,  172, 202. 

7\marchu9i  Claudiui^  prosecuted,  279. 

TimothttUf  an  Athenian,  492. 

THngitana,  province  of,  403. 

Tiridaiet  named  by  Tiberius  as  a  fit  rival  to  contend 
with  ArUbanus,  170— aided  by  Vitellius,  172— well  nigii 
established  on  the  throne  of  Parthia,  174— his  splendid 
reception  at  Seleucia,  ib.-^nvested  with  sovereignly, 
lb.— «  general  defection  in  his  army  on  the  approach 
of  Artabanus,  175— flees  Into  Syria,  ib. 

TiridaUt^  brother  of  Vologesis,  214— his  brother  deter- 
mines to  place  him  upon  the  throne  of  Armenia,  ib.— 
and  abandons  the  enterprise,  lb.— invades  Armenia, 
236— remonstrates  with  Corbulo,  236— retires  with  his 
forces  from  before  the  enemy,  337— abandons  the  war 
in  despair,  256— crowned  by  his  brother,  and  ordered 
to  exterminate  Tigranes  from  the  throne,  274— his  in- 
terview with  Corbulo,  282— prepares  for  his  journey 
to  Rome,  lb.— his  arrival  In  Italy,  318— magnificent 
spectacle  at  his  meeting  with  Nero,  ib.— submits  to 
prostrate  himself  before  the  emperor,  ib.— his  magna- 
nimity in  retaining  his  sword,  ib.— splendid  spectacle 
on  the  day  appointed  for  his  coronation,  ib.  319— his 
contemptible  speech  to  the  emperor,  it).— crowned, 
lb.— attempts  to  instruct  Nero  in  the  religion  of  the 
Slagl,  320— receives  vast  sums  from  him  daily,  and  a 
still  larger  present  at  his  departure,  ib.— returns  to 
Armenia,  ib. 

TirOf  freedman  of  Cicero,  647. 

TV/iis,  JuUantUf  obtains  consular  ornaments,  372. 

Titutf  son  of  Vespasian,  sent  to  congratulate  Gfalba, 
383— receives  Intelligence  of  his  death  at  Corinth, 
ib.— his  talents,  graceful  mien,  and  amiable  counte- 
nance, ib.—returna to  Judaea,  ib.— his  love  of  Berenice, 
ib.— iurns  a  cessation  of  hostilities  between  Vespa- 
sian and  Mucianus  into  a  lasting  peace,  384— consul, 
460— his  character,  reception  in  Judaa,  and  his  forces, 
497— his  dispositions  for  the  taking  of  Jerusalem, 
604— his  temper  and  oflSsrs,  615,  (see  Jeto$)—he  leaves 
Judea  to  make  the  tour  of  Egypt,  presides  at  a  festi- 
val of  Apis,  sails  for  Rome  and  makes  a  private 
entry  into  the  city,  620,  621— triumph  of  Vespasian 
and  Titus,  521— gives  the  rein  to  private  pleasures, 
but  restrains  himself  In  respect  for  public  opinion, 

•ib. 

TmoluMf  a  city  of  Asia,  Injured  by  an  earthquake,  65. 

TVgontfws  Qaliutt  167. 

Tbrtmitu,  a  sickly  orator,  634  and  n. 
I'jronU  and  TVkcrmes,  the  two  bays  of,  154 


Tbura,  the  people  of,  revtflt,  87, 89. 

DraUkuu,  124. 

Tngiexundj  city  of,  236»  438. 

Tr^>eUiu»  MaximtUf  2G2— Britain  governed  by, 
despised  for  his  avarice,  lb.— by  a  mutiny  among  Us 
soldiers,  obliged  to  escape  from  the  ialaad,  406— hii 
character,  698. 

TWtoctoiw,  their  country,  667. 

7Vtm«<iM,  island  of,  130. 
,Tnnobantiana,  268, 608. 

TVitBobor,  heads  an  Insurrection  In  CUicia,  216— fxit  to 
death,  ib. 

Troy  boasted  to  be  the  cradle  of  the  Romans,  124— 
Nero  deduces  the  Roman  people  from  a  Trojan  origiii, 
217. 

TVtt/uiensian  harbour,  614. 

TubanteMt  243. 

TulUua  ValentinuMf  a  Treverian  incendiary,  4B6-pos- 
sesses  a  daring  genius  and  a  turbulent  vein  of  elo- 
quence, 485,  opposes  all  terms  of  accommodation,  48S 
—invaded  in  his  strong  hold  by  Cerealis,  487— made 
prisoner,  ib.— suflTers  death  with  unshaken  consiancv, 
493. 

TuTignana^  389— fight  with  Civills,  481— submit  to  ths 
Romans,  490. 

TuretiSt  a  Thracian  leader,  122. 

TurramuSf  Caitu,  controller  of  the  com  and  pobiic 
stores,  6, 193. 

Turullitu  CerealiSf  a  centurion,  391. 

Tutculum^  191, 248. 

TWcofw,  191. 

Tyrrhenianti  124— colony  of  the,  settled  by 

TyrrfieniUt  son  of  Itlng  Atys,  124. 

Tyre,  301. 


Vada,  506-besleged  by  Civilis,  507. 

VaUns,  Veclitu,  current  tradition  of,  193-hVB  death,  194. 

Valerius  Atiatictu  enjoys  the  honour  of  two  consulihips, 
181— his  adultery  with  Poppaa,  ib.— his  wealth,  itx.— 
accused,  ib.— his  death,  182. 

VeUeriit*  Aaiaticue,  governor  of  Belgic  Gaul,  366— cobiuI 
elect,  460. 

Vandalsy  532  and  n. 

Vangio.    See  Sido. 

VangioneSi  206— augment  the  army  of  Tutor,  496— ac- 
count of  them,  557  and  n.  * 

Vanniua^  62— raised  by  Drusus  to  reign  over  the  Soc- 
vians,  207— driven  from  his  throne,  ib.— naton  of  hi« 
reign,  ib. 

Vardanes,  son  of  Vologeses,  225. 

Fonntons,  667. 

Varius  the  poet,  641  and  n. 

Varro,  Vibidiue,  66. 

Viu(tee«t  general  ofTologesea*  cavalry,  277. 

Valinitu  entertains  Nero  at  Beneventum  with  a  ih<w 
of  gladiators,  283— the  most  pernicious  of  all  th«  de- 
testable charactera  that  disgrace  the  court  of  the  eoi- 
peror,  ib.— his  origin  and  character,  ib. 

tfbian  idtar,  19  and  n. 

UinoMf  17— their  city  devoted  U)  destruction,  19— Agrip- 
plna  born  in  their  capital  city,  206— proud  of  a  Rooaa 
name,  style  themselves  the  Agripptoian  colony,  48^ 
657  and  n.— their  cohorts  cut  to  pieces,  470— their  prr- 
dalory  excursion  into  Germany,  ib.— overpower^  f/ 
superior  numben,  ib.— their  fidelity  to  ELome  oushii' 
en,  ib.— their  German  origin,  657. 

Velabrwn,  the  great  market-place  in  Rome,  3S4  t*' 
n.449. 

VeledOi  a  prophetess  of  the  Bnicterian  nation,  ISS-'f^ 
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over  i  laif  e  titta  of  t«rnlory,  lb. — the  oracle  of  Qer- 
maaj,  ib. — the  pnetorian  galley  of  Cerealia  aeot  as  a 
preient  to,  607— farther  account  of,  BST,  n. 
VetUius,  Publiut,  a  conunander,  ST. 
YeUoeatuM  raised  to  the  throne  and  bed  of  Cartimaan- 
diu,4i37. 
Vtnediantf  573. 
VnttiaUf  190.- 

Ventidiua  pule  Paconia  to  death,  502, 666. 
Fniiw,  94--Faphian,  ib.— Aznathiuian,  ib.— Stratonice, 
ib. 
VenmtliUf  21 1— heads  the  British  malcontents,  43r. 
YeroniOj  the  wife  of  Piso,  360. 

Vermiutj  QtM'n/tM,  governor  of  the  province  of  Cappa- 
docla,  59— accuiKS  Piso,  66— the  sacerdotal  dignity 
graated  to,  7&— consul,  200— his  death  and  character, 
267— commands  in  Britain,  697. 
Veraxt  nephew  of  Civilis,  60is. 
rtntUuM,  369. 

Verginiiu  Rufiu^  consul,  280— commands  the  legions  on 
ibe  Upper  Rhine,  351— whether  he  aspired  to  the  re- 
gal dignity,  an  unsolved  problem,  ib.— the  legions,  dis- 
gusted at  the  conduct  of  Nero,  make  him  a  tender  of 
the  empire,  ib.— he  declines  the  offer,  ib.— his  Roman 
fpirit,  ib.— enters  Oaul  at  the  head  of  the  legions,  ib. 
—his  interview  with  Vlndez,  ib.— Galba  recalls  him 
Drum  his  post  in  Lower  Germany,  346, 347— threatened 
with  destruction  by  the  soldiers,  401, 406. 
yernnot  392, 426,  Jtc. 
Vent*.,  five  books  against,  663  and  n. 
YerTittUi  a  leading  chief  of  the  Frisians,  3C 
Vtrulamium,  a  municipal  town,  268. 
*    YtatulariuM,  FloKua^  a  Roman  knight,*  47— executed, 
161. 
VeapatUm  Incurs  the  resentment  of  Nero  for  slighting  his 
musical  accomplishments,  3Q:^—c6mmands  the  army 
in  Jttdsea,  323— besieges  Jotapata,  32&— wounded,  326 
—spares  Uie  life  of  Josephus,  ib.— forms  no  design  nor 
wish  against  the  interest  of  Oalba,  347— has  almost 
brought  the  Jewish  war  to  a  conclusion,  384 — ^hls  cliar- 
acler,  385 — estimates  his  strength,  and  reflects  on  the 
importance  of  entering  on  a  civil  war,  408— his  firiends 
and  the  principal  officers  endeavour  to  fix  his  resolu- 
Uun,  408—410 — the  first  step  towards  creating  him 
•mperor  taken  at  Alexandria,  410— equanimity  of  his 
temper  in  this  crisis,  ib.— the  whole  province  of  Syria 
accedes  to  him  411— adopts  measures  for  prosecuting 
the  war,  lb' — the  prosperous  aspect  of  his  afiairs,  41*2 
— his  leaders  deliberate  about  the  plan  of  their  opera- 
Uuns,  423, 424— ignorant  of  the  rapid  progress  in  Italy, 
^SB — a  violent  sedition  among  his  troops  appeased  by 
Aatonhis,  426— the  fleet  at  Ravenna  declares  for  him, 
427 — ^takes  possession  of  Alexandria,  with  a  view  to 
reduce  Rome  by  &.mine,  439 — deportment  of  the  se- 
jxata   towards  him  after  the  surrender  and  sack  of 
Kuine,  460^-hls  circumstances  after  the  receipt  of  in- 
telligence of  the  battle  of  Cremona,  478— Titus  endea- 
vours to  mitigate  his  displeasure  at  Domitian,  479— his 
care,  ib. — his  reception  of  Antonius,  491 — he  works 
Bome  pretended  miraculous  cures  while  at  Alexandria, 
ib. — his  Tisit  to  the  sanctuary  of  Serapis,  ibi— his  de- 
parture from  Alexandria  for  Rome,  5*20 — his  depor^ 
ment  in  travelling  from  Brunduslumio  the  capital,  ib. 
—triumph  of  Vespasian  and  Titus,  521— sketch  of  the 
meji^ures  of  Vespasbn,  ib. — his  private  conduct  not 
unsullied,  ib. — ^hls  treatment  of  Uelvidius  Priscus,  and 
of  Sttblnus  and  Eponina,  622 — period  of  the  death  of 
Tespa«i«n,  of  Titus,  and  of  Domitian,  623— having 
axpired  to  the  Imperial  dignity,  Agricola  declares  for 
him,  699— raises  Agricola  to  the  patrician  order  and 
the  ^crwemment  of  Aquitalne,  690 — Vespasian's  wnr 
^Tff<L  w^laile  an  oAcer  In  Britain,  596. 


VutiUu§i  Se»tugj  accused  of  writing  a  satirical  pieca 
against  Caligula,  160, 161— kills  himself,  lb, 

Vettimuaf  Lueiutf  the  care  of  rebuilding  the  caphol 
committed  to,  479. 

Vutreeiu»  ^mritmoj  a  Roman  commander,  389— quells 
a  sedition  among  the  soldiery,  390. 

VeauviuMj  Mounts  I28L 

Vetliut  Bolanuaf  a  commander  under  Corbolo,  374— 
governor  of  Britain,  406— balances  between  Vltellius 
and  Vespasian,  416-— his  character,  SBO  and  n. 

Vibidioy  the  eldest  of  the  vestal  virgins,  193 — ^prevalled 
on  by  Messaltna  to  mediate  between  her  and  the  em* 
peror,  ib.  IM. 

Vibiditu  Forro,  56. 

VibilitUf  chief  of  the  Hermundurians,  62, 907. 

VibiuSf  Caiuaf  accuses  Libo,  48. 

Vibitu  Avt/us,  242 — his  threatening  entry  Into  the 
country  of  the  Tencterians,  243. 

Vibiut  CritpiUf  an  advocate,  267 — his  wealth,  his  power, 
and  his  talents,  387 — accuses  A.  Faustus,  367— his 
fame,  63&— his  origin  and  eminence,  ib. 

Vibiut  Martutj  65 — summons  Piso  to  sund  his  trial,  66, 
— accused,  176— governor  of  Syria,  184. 

VibiuM  Sergnua,  proconsul  of  the  farther  Spain,  106— 
found  guilty  of  oppression,  and  banished,  ib.— a  man 
of  savage  manners,  lb.— charged  by  his  son  with  con- 
spiracy against  the  emperor,  and  with  sending  emis- 
saries Into  Gaul,  113— remanded  to  the  Island  of  Am- 
orgos,  114. 

Vibiu$  fiS>r«iMis,hls  son,  a  daring  accuser,  113, 117. 

Vibulenut,  an  Incendiary,  14 — ^put  to  death,  16. 

VibulUutf  protor,  232. 

rtcfme,the  birth-place  of  Aslatleus,181 — Inhabitants  of 
at  war  with  the  people  of  Lyons,  366. 

FirndoniMa,4B3,486. 

VinieiamUf  161.  • 

ViniciuMf  MarcuM^  account  of^  163— Tiberius  gives  him 
Julia,  the  daughter  of  Oermanicns,  in  marriage,  ib.— 
appointed  among  others  to  eftimate  individual  losses 
by  a  fire  at  Bome,  176. 

HmtM,  7V(u«,  consul,  343-  Qalb&,  In  the  decline  of  life, 
wholly  resigns  himself  to  him  and  Laco,  345— his  pro- 
fligacy, lb.— his  advice  to  Oalba,  36&-his  death,  868-* 
account  of,  360. 

Viptama,  daughter  of  Marcus  Agrippa,  10— wife  of  Ti- 
berius, and  divorced  by  him,  lb.— -mother  of  Drusos, 
78 — her  death,  ib. 

ViptaniuMf  Imct'us,  consul,  190. 

Vipmmiut  Galltu,  praetor,  his  death,  E6. 

VipttamtUj  Caiutt  consul,  247. 

Virgilf  641— a  set  of  critics  prefer  Lucretius  to  him,  657 
and  n. 

VitelUus  VarrOt  87— consul,  109— prosecutes  Slllos  and 
his  wife,  Ua 

Vitellia,  mother-in-law  of  Petronlus,  89. 

ViteUiugf  PubliiUj  a  dreadful  disaster  befalls  two  legions 
committed  to  his  care,  31— sent  to  convene  the  states 
of  Oaol,  42^-bosy  in  collecting  evidence  against  Piso, 
65— accuses  Piso,  76— the  sacerdotal  dignity  granled 
to,  79— cited  to  appear  before  the  senate,  on  a  charfe 
of  conspiracy,  153— dies  of  a  broken  heart,  lb. 

yUelliuM  Quinlutt  56. 

VHelUuSf  iMcimt  consul,  167 — ikther  of  the  emperor, 
ib.  n.— intrusted  with  the  command  in  the  east,  170— 
his  memory  held  In  detestation,  ib. — some  account 
of,  Ib.  n. — incites  the  principal  men  of  Parthia  to  a 
revolt,  172— sends  a  detachment  to  quell  an  insurrec- 
tion among  the  Cliteans,  174— the  friend  of  Claudius, 
194 — censor,  200— accused,  212— three  times  ooosid, 
347. 

VUeUiw^  Aulua^  sent  by  Galba  to  Uke  upon  hha  ths 
command  of  the  army  on  the  lower  Rhine,  M7--ha  tad 
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hl«  armj  revolt,  361— the  cauMs  that  produce  this 
event,  362 — ealuted  tj  the  title  of  emperor,  364— gaine 
acceMiona  of  strength,  ib.  365— resolves  to  carry  the 
war  into  Iialj,  ib.— Valens  sent  forward  with  one 
arrayi  and  Cxcina  with  another,  lb.— follows  them 
with  a  third,  ib.— thinks  that  the  Imperial  dignity  con- 
sists in  riot  and  profusion,  and  resolves  to  enjoy  the 
prerogative  of  a  prince,  366— advances  towards  Italy, 
403— receives  intelligence  that  the  war  is  concluded  by 
the  death  of  Otho,  ib.— has  neither  talents  nor  spplica- 
tion  for  business,  ib.— visits  the  field  of  Bedriacum  to 
see  the  vestiges  of  the  recent  victory,  407— witnesses  its 
horrors  without  emotion,  il>.— dreads  Vespasian,  406— 
accepts  the  title  of  Augustus,  414— his  army  defeated 
at  Cremooa,  432, 433— the  whole  force  of  the  empire 
transferred  to  Vespasian,  437— ratifies  a  treaty  with 
Sabinus,  in  the  temple  of  Apollo,  445— his  friends  reject 
all  terms  of  accommodation,  ib. — no  longer  emperor, 
but  still  the  cause  of  civil  dissension,  447 — writes  to 
Antonius,  requesting  a  cessation  of  arms  for  one  day, 
but  is  refused,  451— his  partisans  conquered,  432 — his 
jniserable  death,  453— recapitulation,  ib.-^e  charac- 
ter, ib. 

VUtlUuaf  LMCitUy  brother  of  the  emperor,  376— receives 
the  incense  of  flattery,  402— accuses  Junius  Blesus, 
436— cohorts  for  the  defence  of  the  city  under  the  com- 
mand of,  441 — marches  into  Campania  to  check  the 
progress  of  a  revolt,  442r-t&kes  the  city  of  Tarracina, 
449— his  character,  ib. — ^put  to  death,  459. 

ViUa  put  to  death  at  an  advanced  age  for  weeping  over 
her  son,  161. 

Vvoianua  Anniua^  283. 

C%s«ef,53a 

ZJmbria,  106, 436. 

Umbricutt  an  augur,  653. 

Vmmidius  Quadraius^  governor  of  Syria,  213— punishes 
Jewish  insurgents  with  death,  216— discord  between 
hhn  and  Corbulo,  225 — dies,  256. 

VoeOiuSt  Mount f  368. 

Vocaniian$t  367. 

Volaginiut  murders  Scrlbonianus,  408. 

Volandum^  a  castle  of  Armenia,  236. 

VUogeBtai  the  Parthian  diadem  left  to  by  his  father  Vo- 
nones.  203-  -his  mother  a  Greek  concubine,  212— in- 
Tadea  Armenia,  214— sends  his  brother  Tiridates 
thither  with  a  stjrong  reinforcement,  23S— crowns  him 


king  of  Armenia,  273— resolves  to  avoid  a  war  whli 
Rome,  274 — sends  ambassadors  there,  375— dier  re- 
turn unsuccessful,  and  he  declares  war,  lb.— marches 
against  Pastus,  ib.^<lefeats  him,  278,  277— cnm{«a 
between  them,  ib.— sends  ambassadors  to  Nero,  2i9- 
war  declared  against  him,  lb. — desires  a  truce,  231. 

VoUciana,  191. 

Fo/uciuf,  Caiua,  432. 

Volucius^  Ludua,  his  death  and  dittingoithed  charte 
ter,83. 

Volucius,  QuinttUt  consul,  231. 

Vononet  appointed  king  of  Parthia,  39— ill-treated  by  hk 
subjects,  ib.— flees  to  Armenia,  40— received  by  ihs 
Armenians  with  open  arms,  ib. — removed  to  Pois- 
peiopolis,  60 — killed,  63. 

Vononee,  father  of  Vologeses,  203. 

Urbinia,  679. 

rTrftmtum,  city  of,  444 

Urgulania  raised  above  the  povrer  of  the  law  by  Livia, 
50,  suit  against,  lb. 

Uaipicauy  243— invest  Magontiacom,  473 — their  territo- 
ry, 561— an  extraordinary  exploit  of  the,  605, 606. 

Utpea^  city  of,  203. 

Vulcan^  287. 

Vulsiniij  the  birth-place  of  Sejanus,  lOa 


W 


Wahalf  a  branch  of  the  Rhine  so  called  te  the  Gaids, 

41. 


Xmcphon,  665. 

Xenophany  the  physician  of  Claodios,  213-4nstlgatcd  ky 
Agrippino,  hastens  the  death  of  the  ompeior,  220. 


Zeno,  king  of  Armenia,  59. 

Zenobia,  wife  of  Rhadamistus,  stabbed  and  thrown  idk> 
the  Araxes  by  her  husband,  215— rescued  by  shep- 
herds, and  carried  to  the  court  of  TiridaSei,  ib. 

2^gmaj  city  of,  202. 

Zorsinee,  a  Siracian  king,  201 
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